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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washington^  D.  C,  June  J20,  1895. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  sixth  annual  report, 
tlie  same  being  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894. 

whole  number  of  persons  enrolled  in  schools  and 

colleges. 

There  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  United  States, 
both  public  and  private,  during  the  school  year  1893-94,  15,530,268 
pupils  and  students,  being  an  increase  of  446,638  over  the  preceding 
year.  A  detailed  classification  of  these  pupils  and  students  is  given 
on  pages  3  to  6.  In  addition,  there  were  some  400,000  persons  enrolled 
in  various  special  schools  and  institutions,  such  as  business  colleges, 
trade  schools,  conservatories  of  music,  schools  of  art  and  elocution, 
schools  for  the  delinquent  and  defective  classes,  Indian  schools,  etc., 
making  a  grand  total  of  nearly  16,000,000  persons  who  attended  a 
school  of  some  kind  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  during  the  year. 

the  common  schools. 

The  term  "common  schools"  is  understood  by  this  office  to  include 
public  elementary  and  secondary  (or  high)  day  schools.  The  statistics 
of  the  diflFerent  State  common-school  systems,  compiled  from  data 
furnished  by  State  superintendents,  are  given  in  detail  in  Cliapter  I. 
The  following  table  contains  a  condensed  summary  of  the  common- 
school  statistics,  with  the  corresponding  figures  for  1892-93  in  a 
parallel  eoliimn: 

GENEKAL  STATISTICS. 


1.— General  ataHiUcs. 

Popalation  of  the  TJnitod  States  (estimated) 

Nnniber  ofpersonA  5to  18  veara  of  age  (entiraated) 
Nnmber  of  different  pnpfls  enrolled  in  the  com- 
mon scbooU 

Per  rentof  popaUtion  enrolled 

Per  cent  of  pereona  5  to  18  years  of  age  enrolled . . 
Average  dauy  aUendance 


1892-93. 


66, 087, 900 
19,662,491 

13.510,719 

20.45 

69.10 

8, 855. 717 


1893.M. 


67,891,380 
20, 086, 423 

13, 935, 977 

20.53 

69.39 

9,187,505 


Increase  (4-) 

or 
decrease  (— ). 


1,808,480 
533,932 

425,258 
.08 
.29 

331.788 


Per  cent 

of 
increase 

or 
decrease. 


+  2.73 

+  2.73 

+  8.15 


-h  3.76 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS-Continned. 


1892-93. 

1893-94. 

Increase  (+) 

or 
decrease  (— ). 

Per  cent 

of 
increase 

or 
decrease. 

Ratio  to  enrollment ....... 

65.54 
136.7 
1,210,754,931 

61.9 
89.6 

65.92 
139 
1,277,037,178 

63.6 
9L6 

+               .38 
+             2.3 
+  66,282,247 

X      I'' 

Average  lens th  of  school  term  in  days 

AflTfirreirate  number  of  davs'  attendance. . ........ 

-f  5.47 

Average  number  for  each  person  5  to  18  years  of 

Average  number  attended  by  each  pupil  enrolled. 

Male  teachers 

122,056 
260,954 

124, 768 
263,239 

+           2.712 
+           2,285 

-t-  2.22 

Fernnlo  teachers  .....                       .1**^.         ..xx^. 

+    .88 

Whole  number  of  teachers....... .......... 

383.010 
3L9 

388,007 
32.2 

$44.76 

$37.48 

236,529 

$425,024,341 

+           4,997 
+               .3 

+  1.80 

l?er  cent  of  male  teachers           .  ................ 

Average  monthly  wages  of  teachers  in  40  States : 

Female 

Number  of  schoolhonses ........  ................ 

235,420 
$398,435,039 

-f            1,103 
+$26,689,802 

+    .47 

Value  of  school  nronertv. 

+  6.67 

U.-^Finaneei. 
Receipts : 

Tiipi>nie  of  i>ernianent  funds .- rr^--, 

$8,674,945 

$33,694,813 

$106,425,054 

$14,228,070 

$8,486,052 
$33,074,152 
$111,255,258 
$14,235,930 

-  $188,893 

—  $620  661 
+  $2,830,204 
+          $7,860 

—  2.18 

From  StatcT  taxes 

—  1.84 

From  local  taxes..... 

+  2.61 

From  other  sotiroes. 

+    .05 

Total  revennea 

$165,022,882 

$167,051,892 

+  $2,028,610 

-f  1.28 

Per  cent  of  the  total  revenue  derived  from— 
Permanent  funds .  ...............r. ......... 

5.3 
20.4 
65.7 

8.6 

5.1 
19.8 
66.6 

8.5 

—  .2 

—  .6 

±        :? 

State  taxes 

Local  taxes 

Other  sources 

Expenditures : 

For  sites,  buildings,  furniture,  libraries,  and 
apparatus 

$31,439,580 
104,090,607 
27, 813, 091 

$29,237,231 

108, 520, 730 

32, 626, 212 

-$2,202,349 
+    4,430,123 
+    4,813,121 

—  7 

For  salaries  of  teachers  and  superintendents. 
For  other  purposes 

+  4.25 

+17. 31 

Total  expenditure 

163,843,278 
2.47 

170,384,173 
2.51 

-f    7,040,895 
+               .04 

+  4.31 

Average  expenditure  per  capita  of  population  . . 

Average  expenditure  per  capita  of  average  at- 
tendance: 
For  sites,  buildings,  etc 

8.56 
1L76 
8.14 

3.18 
U.81 
8.66 

-               .87 

+               .05 
+               .42 

For  salaries 

For  other  purposes 

Total 

18.45 

18.55 

+               .10 

Per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure  devoted  to— 
Sites,  buildinffs.  etc 

19.2 
68.7 
17.1 

$1.72 
2.70 

17.2 
68.7 
19.1 

$L70 
2.67 

—  2.0 
0 

+               2 

—  $0.02 

—  .03 

siffiM^T.!!...:.::!.....;. ...::.......... 

other  purposes 

Average  amount  expended  per  month  for  each 
pupil: 
Fer  salaries  only 

For  all  purposes 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  was  an  increase  dnring  the  past  year 
of  425,258,  or  3.15  per  cent  in  the  nnmber  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
common  schools.  This  is  an  unusual  rate  of  growth,  the  average  annual 
increase  for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1892-93  having  been  only  about 
286,000.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  well-marked  gain  in  school 
attendance  occurred  during  a  period  of  widespread  business  depres- 
sion, and  it  sx>eaks  well  for  the  people  that  they  endeavor  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  occasioned  by  irregular  and  uncertain  wages  by  sending  to 
school  not  only  the  younger  children  at  such  times,  but  also  their  older 
children,  thrown  out  of  occupation  as  wage  earners. 
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The  percentage  of  the  total  popnlaUou  enrolled  in  the  schools  was 
20.53,  as  compared  with  19.67  in  1879-80,  and  20.32  in  1889-90.  That 
is  to  say,  in  every  10,000  persons  there  are  now  86  more  enrolled  in  the 
common  schools  than  in  1880. 

Another  noteworthy  gain  was  that  of  2.3  day's  length  of  the  school 
term,  which  is  now  139  days,  or  nearly  10  days  longer  than  in  1880. 
The  average  number  of  days  attended  by  each  pupil  enrolled,  however, 
was  only  91.6,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  time  the  schools  were  in 
session. 

There  was  an  increase  of  2,712  in  the  number  of  male  teachers,  and 
2,285  in  the  number  of  female  teachers.  The  x)ercentage  of  male 
teachers  (32.2)  shows  an  increase  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  years, 
another  item  to  be  explained  by  the  business  depression,  men  having 
less  reason  to  desert  the  calling  of  teacher  and  venture  in  more  lucra- 
tive employments. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  schoolhouses  was  only  1,103,  while  the 
total  value  of  school  property  gained  over  $26,000,000.  These  figures 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  much  of  the  expenditure  for  schoolhouses 
had  been  devoted  to  the  improvement  and  enlargement  of  existing 
buildings. 

In  a  former  report  I  have  discussed  the  question  of  the  average  total 
amount  of  schooling  given  to  each  individual  in  the  nation.  I  have 
had  a  comparative  table  made,  showing  this  item  for  each  division  of 
the  country  and  for  the  whole  United  States,  for  the  years  1870  and 
1880,  and  for  each  year  in  the  present  decade. 

The  table  includes  the  items  of  higher  and  special  education  which 
were  omitted  in  my  former  estimate.  For  1891 1  found  the  result  to  be 
4.3  years  for  each  citizen.  But  by  including  these  items  the  average 
is  increased  to  4^  years. 

Average  total  amount  of  schooling  {including  all  grades,  pMio  and  private)  each  indi* 
vidual  of  the  population  would  receive  under  the  conditions  actually  existing  at  the 
different  dates  given  below, 

[Amonnt  of  schooUnf^  being  oppressed  in  years  of  200  school  days.] 


1870. 

1880. 
3.59 

1890. 

1891. 

1802. 
4.41 

1893. 
4.48 

1894. 

United  States 

3.32 

4.41 

4.51 

4.63 

North  Atlantic  Division 

4.08 
1.20 
1.09 
4.00 
3.46 

6.77 
2.13 
1.81 
4.76 
4.06 

6.04 
2.68 
2.48 
6.28 
4.44 

6.04 
2.72 
2.60 
5.87 
4.65 

6.08 
2.68 
2.02 
5.14 
5.00 

6.09 
2.73 
2.58 
6.30 
4.83 

6  32 

Bopth  A  ihmi^  T«vi,f An 

2.00 

South  Central  Division 

2  88 

North  Central  Division 

6  30 

Western  Division 

4.92 
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The  following  table  gives  the  same  item,  omitting  the  private  Bchools 
and  all  higher  and  special  education: 

Average  total  amount  of  schooling  received  per  inhabitant,  considering  only  publie 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 


[Expressed  in  years  of  200  days  each.] 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

18M. 

United  States 

2.91 

3.45 

3.85 

8.93 

3.97 

3.99 

4.18 

North  Atlantic  Division 

4.43 
0.80 
0.78 
3.71 
2.77 

4.84 
1.90 
L57 
4.19 
8.67 

4.99 
2.42 
2.20 
4.67 
3.98 

5.06 
2.46 
2.31 

4.74 
4.16 

6.10 
2.46 
2.41 
4.75 
4.46 

6.10 
2.61 
2.38 
4.84 
4.39 

6  28 

South  A tlantio  Division 

2.70 

South  Central  Division 

2.04 

North  Central  Division 

4  85 

"Western  Division 

4.49 

THE   GROWTH   OF   CITIES. 

The  disproportion  between  the  percentages  of  population  of  the 
Korth  and  of  the  South  found  in  cities  makes  its  influence  felt  in  the 
item  of  total  average  school  attendance,  and  hence  calls  our  attention  to 
the  influence  of  cities  on  the  length  of  school  sessions  and  the  location 
of  schools  at  convenient  distances.  In  the  North  Central,  and  North 
Atlantic  divisions  the  number  of  cities  having  over  8,000  inhabitants 
was,  in  1890,  351,  the  same  being  an  increase  of  118  over  the  number 
in  1880.  In  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States  the  number 
of  cities  had  increased  in  the  same  decade  from  42  to  73. 

The  city  brings  together  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  In  the 
city  the  raw  material  brings  the  highest  price,  and  the  manufactured 
product  is  found  at  its  cheapest  price. 

The  city  makes  combinations;  it  seeks  out  the  producer  and  buys  his 
product,  selling  him  its  equivalent  of  the  merchandise  of  the  world. 
The  city  thus  connects  the  people  of  its  environment  with  the  world. 
The  family  that  produces  for  itself  its  own  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
is  living  on  a  low  plane  of  civilization.  It  should  produce  some  spe- 
cialty for  the  market  of  the  world,  and  exchange  it  for  a  share  in  all 
the  productions  of  mankind.  Such  process  of  exchange  is  like  a  sac- 
ramental consecration.  Each  i)erson  consumes  or  partakes  of  the  pro- 
duct of  the  world  of  universal  human  society;  each,  himself,  contrib- 
utes to  the  supply  of  all  others.  It  is  this  process  of  intercommunication 
of  each  with  all  that  is  the  essence  of  civilization. 

The  family  that  produces  all  that  it  consumes  does  not  enjoy  luxury 
or  culture  as  the  result  of  its  labor.  But  when  it  has  access  to  the 
market  of  the  world  through  the  mediation  of  the  city,  then  it  may 
have  endless  variety  in  what  it  consumes.  By  the  division  of  labor, 
skill  and  productive  power  are  increased,  so  that  the  share  of  each  per- 
son is  multiplied.  Hence,  each  gets  more  than  he  gives  to  the  world 
market.  It  is  a  sort  of  living  mirror  of  grace — by  giving  one's  product 
to  the  world,  one  gets  in  return  manifold.  Hence  this  mediation  rf 
one's  labor  by  aid  of  the  world  market  may  be  called  a  sacrament. 
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Here  is  seen  the  vast  significance  of  the  school  education  in  enabling 
the  citizen  who  shares  in  the  productions  of  his  fellow-men  to  know  his 
fellows  and  understand  their  views  of  the  world.  It  euables  him  to 
know  their  opinions,  and  to  share  in  their  spiritual  as  well  as  in  their 
material  productions.  It  enables  him  to  participate  in  the  formation 
of  national  and  international  public  opinion. 

The  type  of  modern  cil  y,  coming  into  existence  since  the  days  of  steam 
and  electricity  have  made  cheap  and  rapid  transportation  possible,  is 
that  of  a  compact  business  center  and  a  wide  area  of  suburban  resi- 
dence extending  out  from  the  city's  center  to  a  distance  of  5, 15,  or  even 
25  miles.  The  evils  of  city  life  in  the  middle  ages  were  due  to  lack  of 
sewerage,  lack  of  a  supply  of  pure  water,  and  the  consequent  poisoning 
of  the  air  in  the  dwellings,  which  were  poorly  lighted  and  ventilated. 
The  city  of  the  future,  and  indeed  the  city  of  the  present,  is  a  vast 
improvement.  The  death  rates  in  London  have  been  reduced  to  an 
average  below  that  of  most  rural  districts. 

It  is  the  destiny  of  all  civilization  to  increase  the  number  and  size  of 
its  cities.  It  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  invention  of  machinery  and 
the  labor-saving  devices  which  flow  from  new  discoveries  in  science, 
for  the  city  is  the  necessary  resort  of  the  surplus  laborers  no  longer 
needed  on  the  farm.  Not  so  many  people  are  needed  to  procure  the 
raw  materials  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  but  more  and  more  people 
are  required  to  turn  these  raw  materials  into  articles  of  comfort  and 
luxury;  more  and  more  people  to  work  at  transportation  and  intercom- 
munication, and  more  persons  in  the  work  of  giving  culture  to  the  rest. 
The  savage  tribe,  unaided  by  machinery,  can  allow  but  one  i)erson  for 
the  production  of  ornamentr-nearly  all  are  needed  for  the  supply  of 
food  and  clothing  of  the  plainest  sort.  But  the  partly  civilized  tribe 
can  afford  ten  persons  for  the  production  of  ornament  and  luxury.  The 
proportion  increases  rapidly  as  we  ascend  in  the  use  of  machinery,  and 
the  time  is  arrived  now  when  more  than  a  hundred  in  a  thousand  are 
needed  for  the  production  of  ornament  and  luxury. 

In  transportation  and  intercommunication  by  means  of  railroads, 
telegraphs,  postal  systems,  new8pax)ers,  books,  libraries,  schools,  and 
churches — the  line  rises  from  mere  transportation  through  intercom- 
munication up  to  culture.  In  these  employments  more  and  more  of 
the  population  will  find  occupation. 

Instead  of  ninety-nine  drudges  producing  raw  material  and  one  per- 
son working  to  furnish  and  diffuse  directive  intelligence,  it  will  come 
to  pass  in  the  distant  future  that  one  man  will,  by  the  aM  of  machin- 
ery, furnish  the  raw  material,  another  man's  labor  will  make  the  use- 
ful articles  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  ten  more  will  elaborate 
articles  of  comfort  and  luxury,  the  rest,  more  tlian  80  per  cent  of  the 
community,  will  take  up  vocations  having  to  do  with  protection  and 
culture.  With  the  growth  of  cities,  therefore,  there  is  a  rapid  increase 
of  educational  facilities. 
ED  94 n 
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lu  the  past  twenty  years  tlie  South  has  increased  54  per  cent  in  i)op- 
ulation,  but  its  school  attendance  has  increased  130  per  cent — that  is  to 
say,  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  population.  This  means  that  there 
is  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  kept  in  school  during  the  year. 
While  in  1S74  an  average  of  14  J  out  of  every  hundred  were  enrolled  in 
school,  ten  years  later  (1884)  the  average  had  risen  to  18J  per  hundred, 
and  in  1894,  or  twenty  years  later,  the  number  enrolled  is  22  in  the 
hundred.  Of  all  the  people  of  the  South,  white  and  black,  1  in  5 
is  in  attendance  on  school  for  some  portion  of  the  year.  In  the  twenty 
years  from  1874  to  1894  the  value  of  school  property  increased  from 
S1G,000,000  to  $51,000,000— an  addition  of  $40,000,000,  or  $2,000,000  a 
year.  It  built  better  school  buildings  and  adopted  modern  improve- 
ments to  such  an  extent  that  while  in  1874  the  average  value  of  a 
sehoolhouse  in  the  South  was  only  $373,  in  1894  the  value  had  risen 
to  $G43. 

Iligher  education  has  also  a  good  record.  It  did  not  have  so  far  to 
climb  as  the  elementary  schools  for  all  classes  of  people.  But  while  in 
1874  the  number  of  college  students  for  the  South  numbered  10,103,  in 
1894  the  number  is  25,304,  or  two  and  one-half  times  as  many. 

Turning  to  the  important  subject  of  race  education,  we  find  that  the 
statistics  are  still  more  to  the  credit  of  Southern  statesmanship. 

In  1876  the  South  had  an  enrollment  in  its  schools  of  571,500  colored 
children,  and  1,827,139  white  children.  More  than  half  a  million  col- 
ored children  were  in  actual  attendance  on  school  for  some  portion  of  the 
year.  But  in  1894,  eighteen  years  later,  the  white  pupils  had  increased 
to  3,835,593,  while  the  colored  pupils  had  increased  to  1,424,995.  The 
increase  of  white  pupils  for  the  eighteen  years  was  109  per  cent,  while 
that  of  the  colored  was  150  per  cent.  Twenty-three  out  of  every  100 
white  inhabitants  are  enrolled  in  school,  and  19  out  of  every  100  of  the 
colored  inhabitants. 

But  with  this  fine  showing  as  to  numbers,  it  appears  from  the  statis- 
tics here  presented  that  the  length  of  the  school  term  is  not  yet  up  to 
the  average.  The  average  number  of  days  in  which  schools  are  taught 
is,  for  the  whole  nation,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  days,  while  the 
average  number  of  days  for  the  South  Atlantic  Division  of  States  is 
only  one  hundred  and  six,  and  for  the  South  Central  Division  only 
ninety-three  days.  But  the  South  had  in  twenty  years  increased  its 
school  term  twelve  days.  With  the  growth  of  cities  and  large  villages 
here  discussed,  the  length  of  the  annual  school  session  will  increase 
until  it  is  quite  as  long  as  that  of  the  Forth  Atlantic  States.  The  city 
schools  keep  their  doors  open  about  two  hundred  days.  In  the  agricul- 
tural districts  there  is  a  winter  session  of  seventy  to  ninety  days,  and 
in  many  cases  a  shorter  summer  session.  It  is  this  that  makes  the 
average  school  years  so  short  in  the  South. 

In  the  rural  districts  of  New  England  the  school  term  was  only  seventy- 
five  days,  as  a  usual  thing,  until  the  growth  of  large  villages  and  cities 
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with  tlieir  ten-month  schools  finally  created  a  public  sentiment  which 
now  insists  on  long  terms  for  all  districts. 

The  best  device  yet  discovered  to  help  the  schools  in  sparsely  settled 
districts  is  the  payment  of  cost  of  transi)ortatioii  by  the  school  com- 
mittee and  the  consolidation  of  districts.  The  children  from  outlying 
districts  arc  brought  to  the  town  center,  where  a  large,  well-graded 
school  is  kept  up  for  two  hundred  days  of  the  year.  The  cost  of  trans- 
portation for  the  pupils  living  more  than  a  mile  away  is  not  so  great  an 
item  as  the  cost  of  furnishing  teachers  and  school  buildings  for  half  a 
dozen  pupils  each. 

In  the  small  rural  school  no  classification  can  be  attempted,  and  for 
the  most  part  the  pupils  never  get  beyond  the  rudiments  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  With  good  classification  the  city  teacher  can 
teach  from  40  to  GO  pupils  well.  In  the  ungraded  school  not  even  16  to 
30  pupils  can  be  well  taught. 

This  increase  of  graded  schools  explains  how  it  is  that  In  the  South, 
with  a  great  increase  of  expenditures  and  with  a  much  longer  school 
session,  the  average  cost  per  pupil  is  not  materially  increased.  Twenty 
years  ago  it  was  $8.40;  last  year  it  was  only  $8.G2.  But  the  pupil 
receives  now  better  accommodations,  better  instruction,  and  a  longer 
school  session  than  then,  and  the  newly  established  training  schools 
are  sending  into  the  work  thousands  of  professional,  trained  teachers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  effects  of  urban  growth  and  the  increase 
of  schools  in  the  South  on  the  wealth  and  productive  power. 

The  wealth  is  estimated  as  follows  by  the  United  States  Census: 

South  Atlantic  States: 

1890 $5,132,980,666 

1880 3,759,000,000 

Increase 1,373,980,666 

South  Central  States : 

1890 6,401,281,019 

1880 3,882,000,000 

Increase 2,519,281,019 

Education  has  produced  a  laboring  class  that  can  use  machinery  to 
assist  the  strength  of  bone  and  muscle.  It  has  made  possible  the 
great  change  of  vocations  from  the  production  of  mere  raw  materials 
to  the  production  of  the  finished  product.  This  is  a  change  going  on 
in  all  civilized  countries.  The  machine  is  coming  in  at  one  end,  and 
the  mere  drudge  is  going  out  at  the  other.  The  uneducated,  unskilled 
man  is  not  needed,  for  his  hands  and  muscles  can  not  compote  with  the 
machine.  He  is  needed,  however,  in  the  work  of  directing  the  machine, 
and  is  therefore  called  upon  to  step  up  from  the  occupation  of  the  mere 
drudge  to  the  occupation  of  the  overseer.  The  change  from  hand 
work  to  brain  work  is  a  necessity.  But  this  can  not  go  on  without 
schools  that  fit  the  pupils  out  with  alert  and  versatile  intelligence. 
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Even  in  the  fertile  fields  of  the  South  unskilled  labor  does  not  bring 
good  wages.  But  the  skilled  laborer  in  the  city,  using  tools  and  direct- 
ing machinery,  earns  and  receives  an  average  of  double  the  wages  that 
the  farm  hand  gets. 

Machinery  is  going  out  from  the  city  to  the  farm;  and  the  farm,  too, 
needs  fewer  laborers,  and  can  furnish  more  productions.  The  surplus 
farmers  must  go  into  mechanical  industries,  into  transportation,  and 
commerce.  Fewer  and  fewer  people  are  needed  for  the  production  of 
the  raw  materials  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  all  the  world  over, 
thanks  to  mechanic  inventions,  which  are  pushing  the  mere  illiterate 
drudge  out  of  his  vocation.  He  must  climb  to  the  plain  of  the  skilled 
laborer  or  else  starve  in  his  attempt  to  compete  with  the  machine. 

A  school  system  makes  possible  a  change  of  vocations  among  its 
people.  It  puts  alertness  and  versatility  in  place  of  mere  brute  strength 
and  persistency.  More  than  this,  the  school  puts  aspiration  and  ambi- 
tion into  its  pupils.  It  Ufts  the  veil  of  distance  in  time  and  place,  and 
shows  them  the  achievements  of  the  race.  "  You,  too,  can  achieve  the 
like.''  The  school  next  proceeds  to  teach  the  sciences  by  which  the 
wonders  of  the  world  have  been  accomplished;  mathematics,  the  tool 
of  thought,  by  which  matter  is  moved  and  forces  are  tamed  into  the 
service  of  man;  history,  and  geography,  and  grammar,  and  literature, 
by  which  man  comes  to  know  men,  and  gains  the  ability  to  combine 
with  them  in  civilized  effort. 

The  work  of  education  is  the  direct  work  of  helping  individuals  to 
help  themselves. 

Small  as  is  the  schooling  given  by  the  nation  to  its  people,  some  four 
and  one-half  years  apiece,  it  suffices  to  make  reading  and  writing  uni- 
versal, and  in  addition  to  these  gives  also  a  limited  acquaintance  with 
the  rudiments  of  arithmetic  and  geography.  This  fits  the  citizen  to 
become  a  reader  of  the  daily  newspaper,  and  thus  to  bring  him  under 
an  educating  influence  that  will  continue  throughout  his  life.  A  news- 
paper civilization  is  one  that  governs  by  means  of  public  opinion.  The 
newspaper  creates  public  opinion.  !N"o  great  free  nation  is  possible 
except  in  a  newspaper  civilization.  By  aid  of  the  printed  page  the 
school  educated  person  makes  present  to  himself  daily  the  events  of 
the  world  and  lives  an  epic  life,  for  the  epic  life  is  the  life  of  nations. 
A  certain  portion  of  the  day  of  each  citizen  is  given  to  contemplating 
world  events,  and  to  discussing  them.  He  sees  the  doings  of  his  State 
and  nation,  and  forms  his  own  opinion.  His  opinion  in  the  aggregate, 
with  those  of  his  fellow- citizens,  is  collected  and  offered  to  the  world 
by  the  newspaper.  Our  schools  suffice  to  produce  a  government  by 
public  opinion.  This  is  a  result  of  a  higher  order  than  the  other  good 
results  which  we  have  canvassed  as  among  the  benefits  to  the  South  of 
the  education  which  it  is  giving  to  its  children.  To  give  people  the 
power  to  readjust  their  vocations  and  to  climb  up  to  better-paid  and 
more  useful  industries  out  of  lives  of  drudgery  is  a  great  thing,  a  suffi- 
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cient  reason  in  itself  for  establishing  a  public-school  system.  But  to 
give  the  people  the  power  of  participating  in  each  other's  thoughts, 
to  give  each  one  the  i)ow.er  to  contribute  his  influence  to  the  formation 
of  a  national  public  opinion,  is  a  far  greater  good,  for  it  looks  forward 
to  the  millennium,  when  no  wars  will  be  needed  for  the  mediation  of 
hostile  ideas. 

SECONDARY^  SCHOOLS. 

In  Chapter  3  will  be  found  a  fuller  presentation  of  the  statistics  of 
secondary  education  than  ever  before  attempted  by  this  Bureau.  In 
Part  III  of  this  annual  report  more  than  half  the  space  is  occupied 
with  detailed  tables  relating  to  public  and  private  secondary  schools. 
There  will  be  found  the  names  and  the  usual  statistics  of  5,94G  public 
high  schools  reporting  to  this  office  in  1894.  This  is  an  increase  of 
1,700  over  the  number  reporting  in  1893.  A  special  effort  was  made 
to  secure  returns  from  all  the  public  high  schools  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  believed  that  only  a  small  per  cent  failed  to  report  The 
totsil  number  of  secondary  students  in  these  schools  is  407,919,  an 
increase  of  78,821  over  the  number  reported  in  1893.  In  1894  there 
were  3,964  public  high  schools,  with  289,274  students,  and  1,982  private 
high  schools,  with  118,645  students.  One  must  not  suppose  that  there 
has  been  within  a  year  or  even  two  years  any  such  increase  as  these 
figures  would  indicate,  although  the  growth  of  secondary  schools  within 
five  years  has  been  remarkable.  The  Bureau  has  reached  out  and 
gathered  m  statistics  of  all  public  and  private  high  schools  that  could 
be  persuaded  to  send  reports  to  this  oflBce.  Many  of  the  schools  are 
new  and  many  more  have  been  in  existence  for  several  years. 

The  tables  m  Chapter  3  are  very  full  and  comprehensive.  The  deduc- 
tions drawn  from  them  will  prove  of  deex)  interest  to  those  who  are 
watching  the  development  of  secondary  education  in  this  country.  The 
results  of  the  work  of  these  secondary  schools,  both  public  and  private, 
indicate  steady  improvement.  For>example,  there  was  relative  increase 
in  the  number  graduating  m  1894  over  1893,  and  a  comparison  of  the  per- 
centages of  students  pursuing  the  ten  leading  secondary  studies  shows 
marked  advancement.  The  per  cent  of  students  in  Latin  increased 
from  43.06  to  44.78  in  the  public  high  schools  and  from  39.23  to  40.77 
in  the  private  secondary  schools.  The  per  cent  studying  algebra  in 
the  public  schools  was  52.88  in  1893  and  56.14  in  1894,  while  in  the  pri- 
vate schools  the  increase  was  from  42.75  to  44.37.  There  was  an  almost 
imperceptible  decrease  in  the  per  cent  of  students  in  Greek  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  an  insignificant  falling  off  in  the  percentage  of  students 
in  German,  but  for  all  the  other  high-school  studies  the  percentages 
are  higher  for  1894  than  for  1893. 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  statistics  of  secondary  schools  for  1894  is 
given  in  Table  20.  This  table,  in  connection  with  the  six  full-page  dia- 
grams in  the  same  chapter,  will  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  comparative 
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importance  and  present  standing  of  public  and  private  secondary 
schools.  Table  25  shows  the  distribution  of  the  480,358  secondary  stu- 
dents reported  to  this  Bureau  in  1894. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Universities  and  colleges. — The  statistical  summaries  of  universities 
and  colleges  are  given  on  pages  91-118.  They  show  the  number  of  insti- 
tutions reporting  as  47G,  there  being  one  institution  for  every  131,559 
persons.  The  number  of  professors  and  instructors  was  10,897,  of  which 
number  13.8  per  cent  were  women.  The  average  number  of  instructors 
per  institution  was  23.  The  students  reported  were  as  follows:  Pre- 
paratory, 45,188;  collegiate,  60,415;  resident  graduates,  3,026;  nonres- 
ident graduates,  993;  i>rofessional,  21,265;  total  in  all  departments, 
143,032.  Of  the  total  number,  24.5  per  cent  were  women  and  4.9  i>er 
cent  were  colored. 

The  home  residence  of  collegiate  students  in  447  universities  and  col- 
leges has  been  collected  and  tabulated  in  a  summarized  form.  From 
the  data  thus  obtained  the  j)roportiou  of  the  population  of  the  several 
States  attending  college  has  been  computed  and  represented  graph- 
ically. 

The  value  of  the  entire  equipment  of  the  universities  and  colleges  is 
given  as  $212,181,552,  of  which  amount  $98,527,052  are  endowment 
funds.  The  total  income  was  $15,365,612,  of  which  amount  38,1  per 
cent  was  derived  from  tuition  fees,  34.3  i3er  cent  from  productive  funds, 
17  per  cent  from  national.  State,  and  municipal  appropriations,  and  the 
remainder,  or  10.6  per  cent,  from  miscellaneous  sources.  The  benefac- 
tions during  the  year  amounted  to  $9,025,240. 

Colleges  for  xcomen. — The  166  colleges  for  women  reporting  to  this 
office,  and  not  included  in  the  list  of  476  above  referred  to,  had,  in 
1893-94,  2,460  instructors  and  23,707  students.  Of  the  15  fellowships 
reported,  Byrn  Mawr  College  holds  11.  The  benefactions  to  colleges 
for  women  amounted  to  $369,183. 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, — The  number  of  students 
reported  by  the  63  institutions  endowed  by  the  acts  of  Congress  of  July 
2, 1862,  and  August  30, 1890,  was  17,280,  of  which  number  4,568  were 
in  preparatory  departments,  12,358  in  collegiate  departments,  and  354 
in  graduate  departments.  The  total  income  reported  by  these  institu- 
tions was  $5,991,101.40,  of  which  amount  36.6  per  cent  was  received 
from  the  General  Government,  either  as  income  from  the  funds  realized 
by  the  sale  of  lands  granted  by  the  act  of  July  2,  1862,  or  as  appro- 
priated by  the  acts  of  March  2, 1887,  and  August  30, 1890.  The  present 
condition  and  progress  of  these  institutions  during  the  year  under 
rciview,  as  reported  by  the  several  presidents,  may  be  found  in  the  third 
section  of  Chapter  IV. 

University  extension, — Chapter  VI  of  Part  II  presents  the  work  in 
university  extension  during  the  year  as  reported  to  this  office  by  the 
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various  agencies.  Included  in  this  chapter  are  interesting  accounts 
of  the  work  ia  Ohio  by  Prof.  Willis  Bough  ton,  and  in  New  Jersey  by 
Dr.  Austin  Scott,  president  of  llutgers  College;  also  a  report  of  the 
School  of  Applied  Ethics. 

Professional  education. — The  number  of  students  in  theological 
schools  was  7,058.  Presbyterians  had  the  largest  number,  1,375;  Cath- 
olics come  second  with  1,250,  followed  in  order  by  the  Baptists,  Luther- 
ans, and  Methodists.  In  comparison  with  the  number  of  members, 
Congregationalists  come  first. 

There  are  G7  law  schools,  with  7,311  students.  The  legal  profession 
of  this  country  wields  an  immense  influence  in  all  matters  that  pertain 
to  State,  national,  and  municipal  politics.  They  constitute  mainly  our 
public  oflBcers — legislative,  judicial,  executive — both  State  and  national. 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  seems  that  the  qualifications  for  entering  the 
legal  profession  are  as  low,  if  not  lower,  than  for  any  other  profession. 
The  requirements  for  graduation  from  law  schools,  too,  are  less  rigid 
than  from  any  other  class  of  professional  schools.  The  fault  lies  not 
with  the  schools.  They  can  not  demand  high  attainments  when  so 
many  States  i>ractically  require  no  special  attainments  for  legal  prac- 
tice. The  American *Bar. Association  has  in  recent  years  uudertiiken 
eflicient  means  to  enlighten  public  opinion  on  this  important  theme. 

There  are  152  medical  colleges,  with  21,802  students — 17,601  regular, 
1,C0G  homeopathic,  803  eclectic,  1,732  graduate,  etc.  The  process  of 
raising  the  standard  of  medical  education  still  continues.  The  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Medical  Colleges  a  few  years  ago  lengthened  the 
course  to  three  years  of  not  less  than  six  months  each.  In  1894  they 
again  raised  the  standard  to  four  years  for  all  students  entering  upon 
the  study  of  medicine  in  1895  or  subsequently.  Moreover,  nearly  half 
the  States  require  a  State  medical  examination,  while  many  others  have 
strict  regulations. 

There  are  88  schools  of  dentistry  and  pharmacy  each,  with  4,152 
dental  students  and  3,058  students  of  pharmacy. 

The  statistics  of  normal  schools  are  summarized  in  Chapter  IV. 
There  were  80,767  students  in  training  courses  for  teachers  in  five 
classes  of  institutions;  37,809  in  160  public  normal  schools,  27,995  in 
23S  private  normal  schools,  5,500  in  pedagogical  courses  in  173  colleges 
and  universities,  5,041  in  teachers'  training  courses  in  153  public  high 
schools,  and  4,332  in  similar  courses  in  137  private  high  schools.  The 
public  and  private  normal  schools  sent  out  8,271  graduates  in  1894. 
There  is  reported  a  very  large  increase  over  the  previous  year  in  the 
amount  of  appropriations  from  States,  counties,  and  cities  for  the  sup- 
l)ort  of  public  normal  schools  for  1894.  In  1893  the  appropriations  for 
this  purpose  amounted  to  $1,452,914,  and  in  1894  the  aggregate  was 
$1,996,271.  This  increase  was  due  in  part  to  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  schools  reporting.  In  like  manner  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
amount  appropriated  for  building  from  $810,826  in  1893  to  $1,583,399 
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in  1894.  One  of  the  interesting  things  noted  in  the  chapter  on  normal 
schools  is  the  increase  in  tho  number  of  students  in  pedagogical 
courses  in  universities  and  colleges.  In  1891  the  number  of  such 
students  was  3,978,  and  in  1894  the  number  reported  was  5,500,  an 
increase  of  more  than  38  per  cent  in  three  years. 

Chapter  Y  presents  the  statistics  of  schools  and  colleges  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  1893,  so  far  as  these  are  attainable.  The 
absence  of  special  statistics  of  secondary  schools  in  the  kingdom  is 
noticeable.  Until  this  gap  is  filled,  international  comparison  with 
respect  to  the  scholastic  influences  by  which  nations  are  most  deeply 
affected  must  be  exceedingly  partial  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  supply  of  this  data  will  be  one  outcome  of  the  royal  commis- 
sion now  deliberating  over  the  problems  of  secondary  education. 

From  the  comparative  statistics  of  elementary  education  in  England 
presented  in  the  chapter,  it  appears  that  in  the  period  from  1876  to  1893 
the  accommodation  in  elementary  day  schools  increased  70  per  cent,  the 
enrollment  74  per  cent,  and  the  average  attendance  106  per  cent.  The 
increase  in  the  population  during  the  same  time  was  22.6.  For  the 
somewhat  shorter  period,  1880  to  1893,  Scotland  shows  an  increase  of 
22.5  per  cent  in  school  accommodation,  of  24.4  peV  cent  in  enrollment, 
and  34  i)er  cent  in  average  attendance.  The  population  in  the  same  time 
increased  by  10.4  per  cent.  The  high  rate  of  increase  in  enrollment  in 
England  calls  to  mind  the  dearth  of  school  provision  and  the  alarming 
degree  of  illiteracy  which  gave  rise  to  the  agitation  resulting  in  the 
school  law  of  1870.  The  first  purpose  of  the  law,  i.  e.,  the  bringing  of 
school  privileges  within  the  reach  of  all  children,  has  been  accom- 
l^lished.  In  the  matter  of  school  enrollment,  England  now  occupies  a 
leading  position,  17^  of  the  population  being  included  in  the  school 
registers.  Scotland  had  no  such  deficiencies  to  overcome.  Here  the 
passage  of  the  school  law  (1872)  was  simply  a  measure  for  adjusting  the 
school  system  to  modern  conditions j  even  here,  however,  the  increase 
in  school  attendance  is  greater  than  the  increase  in  population.  The 
slightly  smaller  x^roportion  of  the  population  enrolled  in  Scotland  than 
in  England  (16^  as  against  17J  per  cent)  is  due  to  the  smaller  attend- 
ance of  the  infants  (i.  e.,  children  under  7  years  of  age)  in  the  northern 
division  of  the  Kingdom. 

Among  other  interesting  facts  brought  to  view  by  the  comparative 
table  is  the  increase  in  the  adult  teaching  force,  with  the  accompanying 
decline  of  the  pupil-teacher  system.  The  gradual  elevation  of  the  ideal 
of  elementary  instruction  is  of  scarcely  less  importance  than  the  steady 
effort  to  make  adequate  school  provision.  This  developing  ideal  appears 
from  the  survey  of  changes  in  the  conditions  under  which  schools  may 
share  in  the  Government  grant. 

The  latest  regulations  (i.e.,  for  1895^)  practically  put  an  end  to  the 
system  of  "payment  upon  results."    Similar  changes  have  taken  place 


'  Received  at  the  time  this  report  is  going  through  the  press. 
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also  with  respect  to  evening  schools,  which  in  the  great  cities  are  rap- 
idly assuming  the  character  of  evening  high  schools. 

In  an  article  on  "Industrial  schools  versus  juvenile  crime,''  cited  in 
the  chapter,  Mr.  A.  A.  W.  Drew,  an  official  of  long  experience  in  the 
work,  makes  many  pertinent  suggestions  on  the  relation  of  truancy  to 
juvenile  criminality  and  the  nature  of  corrective  agencies. 

The  chapter  closes  with  a  tabular  summary  relating  to  state-aided 
colleges,  which  are  the  latest  outcome  of  the  sense  of  public  responsi- 
bility with  respect  to  popular  education. 

Chapter  YI  deals  with  education  in  France.  As  regards  the  system 
in  general,  no  oflficial  information  has  been  published  since  the  issue  of 
my  last  annual  report.  The  detailed  view  of  primary  instruction  pre- 
sented in  Chapter  VI  is  condensed  from  the  latest  report  of  the 
government  statistical  commission.*  The  report  covers  the  periods 
1887  to  1892,  maintaining  at  every  point  comparison  between  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  half  decade. 

On  the  whole,  the  condition  of  primary  instruction  appears  to  be 
very  satisfactory.  The  school  provision  of  the  country  for  children 
of  the  obligatory  school  age — 6  to  13  years — is  nearly  complete,  and  is 
supplemented  by  infant  schools  and  adult  schools,  which  are  liberally 
supported.  The  enrollment  in  primary  schools  (5,471,402)  is  a  little 
more  than  14  per  cent  of  the  populatioo,  a  ratio  relatively  about  the 
same  as  in  neighboring  countries,  although  absolutely  less.  The 
inequality  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  school  population  to  total 
population  in  France  (12  i)er  cent)  is  below  the  normal.  The  main- 
tenance of  a  high  standard  of  preparation,  both  professional  and 
scholastic,  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  primary  teaching  force. 

Of  the  men  teachers  less  than  1 J  per  cent  were  without  a  teacher's 
diploma  or  a  universit}'^  degree  in  1891-92,  and  of  the  women  only  12J 
per  cent  without  diploma.  The  public  schools  surpass  the  private  in  the 
proi>ortion  of  teachers  having  diplomas,  the  ratios  being  respectively  98 
and  82  per  cent.  With  regard  to  certain  other  particulars  the  showing 
is  less  favorable.  As  compared  with  1886-87  there  has  been  a  slight 
decline  in  school  enrollment,  in  round  numbers  55,000,  or  a  little  less 
than  1  per  cent.  This  is  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  decline  in  the 
school  population  (three tenths  per  cent)  during  the  same  time. 
Increased  attendance  upon  the  primary  classes  of  secondary  schools 
and  temporary  causes  would  account  also  for  a  part  of  the  loss  in  the 
primary  schools.  Still,  with  all  the  conditions  in  view,  the  commission 
express  the  opinion  that  the  compulsory  law  (1882)  is  not  so  strictly 
enforced  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  reviewed.  The  schools  that 
have  suffered  loss  are  either  private  secular  or  public  clerical  schools, 
chiefly  the  latter. 

iPor  advanced  shcots  of  this  report  the  office  is  indebted  to  M.  E.  LevasseaXy 
president  of  the  commiBsion. 
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Naturally,  all  the  data  bearing  upon  tlie  relative  strength  of  public 
and  private,  or,  more  particularly,  of  secular  and  church  schools,  are 
carefully  analyzed  by  the  commission.  The  public  schools  derive  their 
support  from  the  Government,  and  are  intended  to  be  nurseries  of 
patriotism;  private  schools,  although  subject  to  Government  inspec- 
tion, are  free  from  Government  control;  they  may  even  foster  social 
and  political  sentiments  at  variance  with  the  Government. 

Whatever  be  the  general  course  of  the  private  schools  in  thiise 
respects,  the  church  schools  are  naturally  opposed  to  the  Government 
policy  of  secular  education,  hence  they  afford  a  means  of  measuring 
the  strength  of  that  policy.  In  1892,  private  schools  of  all  classes 
enrolled  23  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  elementary  schools  as  against  20 
per  cent  in  1887.  The  gain  has  been  wholly  in  the  church  schools, 
which  enrolled  20  per  cent  of  the  pupils  at  the  later  date  as  against  17 
per  cent  at  the  earlier.  The  change  is  due  chiefly  to  the  transfer  of 
boys  from  public  schools  owing  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  prohib- 
iting the  further  employment  of  teachers  belonging  to  religious  orders. 
The  time  allowed  for  the  execution  of  the  law  in  schools  for  boys  expired 
ii)  1891.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  decide  what  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the 
law  may  be;  meanwhile  the  immediate  effects  are  watched  with  deep 
interest. 

Average  attendance,  as  the  term  is  understood  in  the  United  States, 
is  an  item  that  does  not  appear  in  French  reports.  Instead  of  this  the 
attendance  on  two  days,  one  at  the  season  of  highest  average  and  the 
other  at  the  season  of  lowest,  is  reported.  Compariscfh  in  this  respect 
between  1887  and  1892  shows  a  slight  decline  at  the  later  date.  The 
increased  attendance  upon  superior  primary  or  high  schools,  about  20 
per  cent  in  five  years,  and  the  increasing  number  of  pupils  securing  the 
certificate  of  primary  studies  and  the  high-school  diploma  (an  increase 
of  30,000  in  the  former  case  and  600  in  the  latter)  are  adduced  among 
the  excellent  results  of  the  spread  of  popular  instruction.  In  this  con- 
nection, also,  is  noted  the  decreasing  ratio  of  illiterate  conscripts,  there 
having  been  89.7  per  cent  able  to  read  and  write  in  1880  as  against  92.G 
in  1891. 

The  criminal  statistics  of  the  country  have  been  carefully  analyzed 
by  the  commission  with  a  view  to  showing  what  they  disclose,  if  any- 
thing, as  to  the  relations  of  crime  and  education.  With  the  spread  of 
public  instruction,  the  proportion  of  illiterate  criminals  necessarily 
declines;  the  stiitistics  indicate,  however,  that  the  standard  of  attain- 
ments on  the  part  of  criminals  is  very  low.  It  appears  also  from  the 
results  of  the  prison  schools  that  a  certain  proportion  of  criminals, 
about  15  per  cent,  are  incapable  of  profiting  by  instruction.  The  cur- 
rent expenditure  for  primary  education  increased  about  7  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  half  decade,  reaching,  in  round  numbers,  $37,200,000.  The 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  expenditure  borne  by  the  State,  i.  e., 
from  49  per  cent  to  68  per  cent,  was  caused  by  the  State  assuming  the 
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payment  of  teachers'  salaries.  This  has  been  done  with  a  view  to 
securing  a  fair  miuimum  salary  to  all  teachers  and  perfecting  the 
organization  of  the  service. 

The  fact,  however,  that  school  attendance  decreases  while  the  central 
Government  increases  its  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools, 
throws  some  doubt  on  the  wisdom  of  the  centralizing  policy.  Possibly 
a  larger  measure  of  local  responsibility  would  increase  local  enthusiasm 
for  the  schools.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  conclusions  from  conditions 
totally  unlike  those  that  prevail  in  our  own  country.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  while  a  centralized  authority  is  more  favorable  for  the  incep- 
tion of  reforms  in  a  system  of  education,  it  does  not  insure  greater 
stability  or  efficiency  than  is  attainable  through  local  influences. 

Chapter  VII,  on  *' Education  in  Central  Europe,"  begins  with  a  brief 
mention  of  the  previous  publications  of  the  Bureau  on  the  subject  of 
public  education  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland. 

Then  follows  an  article  on  "Eesults  of  Prussian  common-school  sta- 
tistics," which  is  prepared  from  Professor  Tews's  elaborate  expose  of 
that  subject.  The  school  authorities  of  most  German  States  publish 
summaries  of  school  statistics  only  at  intervals  of  three  or  more  years; 
the  last  one  of  Prussia  received  was  published  in  the  year  1891.  The 
official  statements  were  used  in  the  reports  of  this  Bureau  without  com- 
ment. But  since  then  a  number  of  weighty  criticisms  have  appeared 
which  place  the  statistical  facts  offered  in  the  proper  focus  and  analyze 
them  from  the  standpoint  of  present  necessities.  Xo  hostile  motives 
prompted  these  efforts,  for  the  minister  of  public  education  himself 
frankly  admitted  in  the  House  of  Deputies  that  "he  was  still  strug- 
gling to  obtain  the  daily  bread  with  which  to  maintain  the  schools." 

The  author.  Prof.  J.  Tews,  of  Berlin,  discusses  the  statistics  of 
elementary  schools  and  teachers  of  Prussia.  He  shows  ability  in 
grouping,  analyzing,  and  presenting  statistical  data,  and  hence  his 
statements  are  readily  accepted  by  the  press  of  Germany  and  other 
countries.  In  his  statements  concerning  the  school  population  and 
overcrowding  of  class  rooms  he  goes  into  statistical  details,  and  his 
comparisons  reveal  new  and  interesting  data.  For  instance,  it  appears 
that  in  188G  Prussia  had  still  17,744  ungraded  rural  schools,  with 
1,146,701  children;  while  in  1891  the  number  of  such  schools  had 
decreased  to  16,600,  with  only  969,598  children.  There  is  a  general 
increase  in  the  grading  of  schools  going  on  in  Prussia. 

The  comparisons  between  the  east  and  west  sections  of  the  Kingdom 
are  very  noteworthy  and  instructive.  In  city  schools  the  average  num- 
ber of  class  rooms  to  the  school  varies  between  6  and  25.  The  most 
surprising  fact  brought  out  is  that  within  nine  years  the  number  of 
teachers  needed  and  not  supplied  has  increased  from  6,000  to  12,000, 
and  that  the  proportion  of  teachers  to  the  number  of  classes  has 
decreased  from  01  per  cent  to  80  per  cent.  The  showing  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  pupils  to  one  teacher  appears  better,  because  while  in 
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1882  tlie  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  was  72.4,  in  the  year  1890 
it  was  exactly  70. 

School  attendance  in  Prussia  is  another  prominent  subject  of  which 
hitherto  very  little  hjvs  been  accurately  known.  The  author  notes  a 
marked  improvement.  He  also  shows  that  the  salaries  of  teachers 
have  greatly  increased,  although  he  is  unable  to  prove  them  adequate 
as  yet.  The  comparison  made  by  the  author  reveals  that  the  Protestant 
schools  have  made  more  rapid  progress  than  the  Catholic  schools. 
Over  these  conditions  the  State  has  no  control,  since  elementary  edu- 
cation is,  and  has  ever  been,  so  far  as  organization  is  concerned,  a  mat- 
ter belonging  strictly  to  local  communities.  It  is  only  in  the  super- 
vision of  the  instruction  and  the  distribution  of  State  funds  that  the 
State  takes  a  hand  in  the  management.  The  upper  grades  of  elemen- 
tary schools,  the  so-called  intermediate  or  middle  schools  of  Prussia, 
are  then  compared,  and  the  comparison  proves  fruitful.  This  class  of 
schools  is  very  dear  to  the  average  citizen,  representing  as  it  does  the 
most  advanced  state  of  elementary  education. 

A  very  curious  and,  indeed  for  our  conditions  here  in  America,  inter- 
esting fact  is  revealed  in  the  comparison  of  nationalities  as  represented 
by  the  language  spoken  in  the  families  of  the  school  population  of 
Prussia.  It  shows  that  there  is  still  a  large  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  who  speak  Polish  only,  or  Danish  only,  amounting  to 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  population. 

Like  the  foregoing  facts,  the  statement  concerning  the  proportions  in 
which  State  and  community  meet  the  expenditures  attract  our  atten- 
tion. The  statistician,  Mr.  Mulhall,  recently  published  the  statement 
that  the  United  States  paid  about  $2.50  per  capita  of  population  for  its 
schools,  while  Germany  paid  only  50  cents.  The  oflScial  statistics  of 
Prussia  show  that  this  is  erroneous,  because  the  50  cents  per  capita 
represent  only  the  contribution  of  the  State  as  such,  communities  and 
other  agencies  paying  42  per  cent  of  the  expenses.  This  would  raise 
the  amount  to  nearly  $1.  Tuition  fees,  receipts  from  school  funds  and 
endowments  and  from  church  exchequers  amount  to  a  great  deal  more, 
so  that  the  per  capita  in  Prussia,  which  is  by  no  means  the  largest  per 
capita  in  Germany,  amounts  to  nearly  $1.50. 

Accepting  Mr.  MullhalPs  consideration  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  in  Germany  as  compared  with  that  of  America,  it  is  reasonable 
to  say  that  there  is  little  difference  between  the  $1.50  paid  in  Prussia 
and  the  $2.50  quoted  for  America.  Mr.  Tews  concludes  his  article  with 
the  statement  fully  upheld  by  the  facts  preceding  it,  that  an  improve- 
ment of  common  schools  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a  question  of  finance. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  scrutiny  of  Prussian  school  statistics,  the 
conditions  of  the  teachers  are  spoken  of.  The  author  has  much  to  say 
on  the  question  of  parentage  of  teachers  in  Prussia.  Is  it  true,  that 
these  are  chiefly  from  the  lower  strata  of  society  ?  The  oflicial  statistics 
make  an  attempt  at  social  definitions  which  seem  reasonable.    The 
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fullowing  statement  is  the  general  result:  The  62,273  men  and  8,439 
women  teachers  come,  in  22,701  cases,  from  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion; in  20,409  cases  from  the  industrial  population;  in  7,190  cases  from 
the  commercial  population;  and  in  18,740  cases  from  the  professional 
population. 

Also  with  reference  to  creeds,  the  statistics  of  teachers  are  reviewed. 
Then  follows  an  attempt  at  grouping  the  teachers  according  to  their 
age.  Tables  are  given  which  may  be  used  in  this  country  as  a  basis  of 
comparison  in  future  computations. 

The  question  of  sex  in  teaching  is  less  ably  treated  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  the  fact  only  lately  begins  to  impress  itself  upon  the  Ger- 
man educational  authorities  that  women  are  particularly  well  fitted  for 
the  teaching  of  primary  grades.  Various  other  points  of  interest  may 
be  left  unnoticed  in  this  introduction. 

The  author  mentions,  however,  the  great  discrepancy  in  the  expendi- 
ture for  elementary  schools,  as  compared  with  those  for  secondary  and 
higher  iustitutions  of  learning.  His  calculation  shows  that  every  ele- 
mentary school  child  costs  the  State  $7.08  a  year.  Every  student  in 
the  intermediate  schools  costs  $21.66.  A  student  in  a  secondary  school 
costs  $26.89,  and  one  in  the  universities  $148.75. 

After  this  statistical  expos^  a  brief  article  on  the  attendance  in  sec- 
ondary schools  in  Germany  is  offered  which  is  based  on  the  publications 
and  statistical  survey  made  for  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago.  This  has 
a  particular  interest  to  teachers  in  secondary  schools  in  this  country, 
since  it  reveals  the  fact  that  the  proi)ortion  of  students  m  secondary 
schools  is  about  5  per  cent  of  the  entire  school  population. 

A  survey  of  the  courses  of  study  pursued  in  history  in  secondary 
schools  found  in  vogue  in  Germany  is  opportune  because  the  courses  of 
study  in  secondary  schools  are  made  the  subject  of  more  thorough  study 
m  this  country.  The  facts  offered  are  given  by  Professor  Baar,  of 
Malmedy,  Bhenish  Prussia. 

For  the  history  of  education  a  bibliography  of  German  books  is 
added.  This  is  a  continuation  of  similar  work  begun  in  previous  reports. 
This  bibliography  contains  only  books  of  recognized  literary  value. 
Mere  magazine  articles  are  omitted. 

An  exhibit  of  the  statistics  of  the  university  libraries  in  the  several 
countries  of  Europe  shows  nearly  six  million  volumes  in  Germany,  two 
and  one-half  millions  in  Italy,  and  a  less  number  in  each  of  the  other 
countries.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  Great  Britain  and 
France  the  public  libraries  (British  Museum,  Liverpool  Public  Library, 
for  example)  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  universities,  if  indeed 
the  figures  are  correct  for  those  countries. 

Among  the  appliances  for  teaching  which  every  university  offers  its 
teachers  and  students  the  library  takes  the  front  rank.  A  statistical 
summary  of  the  number  of  volumes  in  these  libraries,  their  actual 
expenditures,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  the  number  of  books  used  in  a 
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giveu  year,  throws  ligbt  upon  the  degree  of  scientific  equipment  of  the 
institutions  and  offers  a  useful  ratio  of  comparison. 

The  chapter  contains  also  a  survey  of  the  common  schools  of  Berlin 
which  exhibits  in  characteristic  features  the  growth  and  improvements 
of  that  city  school  system.  It  is  a  memorial  prepared  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  two  hundredth  city  common-school  building  by  one  of  the 
assistant  school  superintendents,  Dr.  Zwick.  This  memorial  contains 
a  great  amount  of  local  history,  and  the  part  which  shows  how  the 
common  school  has  gradually  arisen  from  the  so-called  city  pauper 
school  proves  that  the  German  common  school  is  not  older  than  the 
American  common  school;  that,  indeed,  the  idea  of  a  school  common 
to  all  classes  of  society  is  not  a  German  creation  at  all. 

Professor  Mischler,  of  Strasburg,  the  statistician,  has  collected  a 
number  of  summaries  of  i)ublic  education  from  all  the  civilized  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  placed  them  in  juxtaposition  and  compared  them 
with  reference  to  a  few  leading  items,  namely,  attendance,  expenditure, 
illiteracy,  etc.  He  has  done  this  for  periods  of  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty 
years,  as  far  as  obtainable,  and  endeavored  to  show  the  ratio  of  prog- 
ress in  various  countries.  ^Naturally,  he  has  been  limited  to  very  few 
items,  because  the  science  of  statistics  itself  scarcely  dates  back  far- 
ther than  the  beginning  of  school  registers  in  the  present  generation. 
The  final  results  and  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives  are  hopeful  and 
encouraging. 

The  growth  of  the  Italian  people,  from  the  time  when  Italy  was  the 
field  of  contest  for  other  nations  to  the  date  of  a  united  Italy,  is  shown 
in  Chapter  VIII,  by  Dr.  Hinsdale,  professor  of  pedagogy  in  Michigan 
University.  In  the  annual  report  of  this  Bureau  for  1800-91  an  excel- 
lent exhibit  of  education  in  Itjily  was  prepared  by  Professor  Oldrini, 
and  additional  matter  of  great  value  was  furnished  by  the  director  of 
the  royal  statistical  bureau  of  Italy,  Signor  Luigi  Bodio,  who  courte- 
ously proffered  his  aid  on  his  visit  to  this  country  to  attend  the  session 
of  the  International  Statistical  Association  held  in. Chicago  (1894). 
Famed  as  Italy  was  for  centuries  in  the  matter  of  higher  education,  its 
I)eople's  schools  were  neither  numerous  nor  well  attended  until  com- 
paratively recent  times.  From  northern  Italy,  where  the  most  progres- 
sive movements  originated,  popular  education  has  gradually  advanced 
southward.  The  Casati  law,  enacted  by  the  Sardinian  Parliament  in 
1859,  furnished  the  first  basis  of  educational  progress,  and,  with  mod- 
ifications, it  has  been  adopted  in  each  province  as  it  became  a  part  of 
the  political  unity.  The  unification  of  Italy  with  its  provinces,  one  by 
one  wrested  from  foreign  invaders,  was  the  first  step  toward  the  present 
conditions,  where,  in  a  country  burdened  with  debt  and  supporting 
an  enormous  army  and  navy,  over  §23,000,000  annually  is  spent  for 
education. 

The  centralization  of  the  administration  and  educational  forces  in 
Eorae,  with  the  King  as  the  executive,  gave  an  impetus  to  educational 
effort.    Through  the  department  of  public  instruction,  with  its  ramifl- 
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cations  into  tlie  various  provinces,  liis  majesty  is  cognizant  of  and  takes 
interest  in  all  progressive  measures  throughout  Italy,  and  this  very 
centralization  of  authority  has  aided  in  securing  popular  education 
throughout  the  Kingdom. 

In  ISCl,  omitting  Ycnetia  and  Homo  (the  former  subject  to  Austria, 
the  latter  to  the  Pope),  the  illiteracy  of  the  inhabitants  above  20  years 
of  ago  was  73.50  per  cent;  twenty  years  later  (1881)  this  had  decreased 
to  63.15  per  cent.  In  1801  the  percentage  of  illiterates  of  all  ages  was 
55;  from  12  to  20  years,  12;  and  the  marriage  registers  show  only  28.39 
per  cent  for  men  and  women  in  northern  Italy. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  public  elementary  schools  has  doubled  since 
18C2.  In  that  year  1,008,074  pupils  were  reported  in  21,353  schools; 
in  1892,  2,206,593  pupils  in  49,217  schools.  In  the  last  five  years 
(1887-1892)  training  schools  for  teachers  have  increased  from  135  to 
149;  pupils  from  11,060  to  18,020. 

Education  is  not  compulsory  above  the  elementary  grades,  yet  the 
classical  schools  (ginnaso  and  licei,  corresponding  to  our  high  schools 
and  academies  and  including  our  first  two  years  of  college)  had  71,751 
students  in  1891-92,  and  the  technical  schools  and  institutes  40,928  stu- 
dents in  1890-91.  Seeking  classical  training  in  1881,  students,  63,800; 
seeking  technical  training  for  practical  life  in  1880,  students,  28,009. 

The  21  universities  show  an  accelerated  increase  in  number  of  pupils; 
in  1856  a  student  population  of  9,449,  in  1882  of  12,919,  in  1891-92 
increase  to  17,792.  The  faculties  of  law  and  medicine  had  and  have 
the  largest  number  of  students — 5,330  in  law  in  1888,  in  medicine  8,018; 
in  1892  there  were  5,442  law  students,  7,320  in  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  1,452  in  pharmacy. 

Special  attention  is  called  in  this  article  to  the  growth  of  the  public 
schools  in  Rome  during  a  twenty-years'  period.  The  development  is 
noticeable  in  i)oint  of  numbers,  in  the  variety  of  schools,  and  range  of 
instruction.  In  1870  there  were  41  schools  and  6,291  pux)ils;  in  1890, 
142  schools  and  26,149  pupils.  The  cost  of  the  schools  of  Kome  in 
1871  was  579,375  lire  ($111,810) ;  in  1889  it  was  2,760,816  lire  (8522,837). 

Developing  with  "the  new  political  Italy"  there  has  been  "a  new 
educational  Italy;"  there  is  now  '^a  national  system  of  education," 
**born  of  national  spirit,"  "coextensive  with  the  national  territory." 
Practical  training  and  scientific  instruction  now  interest  the  people  "in 
the  land  of  the  Renaissance,"  where  also  "the  classical  tradition  was 
always  strong." 

The  subject  of  education  in  Russia  was  presented  at  some  length 
in  my  report  for  1890-91  (pp.  194-262).  Attention  was  called  to  the 
complex  conditions  with  which  the  authorities  have  to  deal  in  their 
efforts  to  educate  a  people  of  which  only  79.89  per  cent  are  Russians; 
8.11  per  cent  belong  to  the  Aryan  races  from  the  East;  2.67  per  cent 
to  the  Semitic  races;  9.17  per  cent  to  the  Finnish  and  Tartar  groups; 
0.17  per  cent  to  other  races.    Special  attention  was  directed  to  the 
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form  of  goveniineut — the  mir,  or  village  coinmmiity  (of  which  there 
were  107,493  in  European  Russia),  whose  affairs  are  regulated  in  a  gen- 
eral assembly  of  all  the  heads  of  families  of  the  mir  or  village;  to  the 
Russian  system  of  village  industries  suited  to  the  locality,  and  to  the 
reform  movements  in  Russian  universities  which  tend  to  more  thor- 
oughly nationalize  these  institutions. 

The  following  brief  statement  epitomizes  the  above  facts;  it  presents 
a  total  of  6.9  per  cent  of  children  of  school  age  in  school  in  1875  and 
of  11  per  cent  in  1888,  an  increase  in  13  years  of  4  per  cent.  Thus  it 
appears  that  there  were  93.1  per  cent  of  children  of  school  age  who 
were  not  in  school  in  the  former  year  and  80  per  cent  in  the  latter  year. 
According  to  reports,  only  2  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  population  are 
at  school,  and  only  20  per  cent  of  the  recruits  can  read  and  write. 
School  officials — curators,  directors,  etc. — have  been  called  to  St.  Peters- 
burg to  discuss  the  subject,  and,  as  a  result,  compulsory  attendance 
is  to  be  enforced  from  the  beginning  of  1895  in  the  "  governments"  of 
Oharkov,  Poltava,  Kursk,  and  Woronetz. 

It  is  stated  that  ^<  a  rural  school-teacher  averages  about  $8.82  salary 
for  a  winter's  teaching."    The  teacher  has  lodging  and  board,  however. 

Special  effort  is  being  made  to  nationalize  (or  ^^ Russianize")  all 
schools.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  Dorpat  district,  where 
the  German  element  predominates;  a  Russian  inspector  has  now  taken 
the  place  of  the  rector  of  the  university,  student  societies  have  been 
prohibited,  and  the  Russian  language  is  to  be  used  in  giving  instruc- 
tion. 

A  commission,  or  number  of  committees,  is  engaged  in  devising  the 
best  means  to  be  adopted  in  founding  a  system  of  education  for  the 
whole  Empire.  One  committee  has  acted  as  agent  for  the  distribution 
of  needed  school  books.  In  1894  the  number  distributed  was  51,500, 
of  which  S6  per  cent  went  to  the  ^* governments"  of  Central  Russia, 
where  the  Zemstvos,  or  provincial  assemblies,  were  endeavoring  to 
improve  their  schools.  Another  committee  aided  in  the  establishment 
of  school  libraries;  another  is  engaged  in  collecting  statistical  informa- 
tion so  as  to  more  thoroughly  present  the  educational  needs  of  different 
subdivisions  of  the  Empire. 

From  the  remotest  period  to  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Great  the 
social  organization  of  Russia  was  based  on  the  patriarchal  idea — women 
being  excluded  from  school  privileges.  Catherine  the  Second  was  the 
first  sovereign  to  display  an  interest  in  the  education  of  the  women  of 
Russia.  She  established,  in  1764,  an  Educational  Home  for  Girls  of 
Noble  Birth.  From  that  beginning  there  was  developed  an  educational 
work  which  is  presented  in  an  historical  sketch  of  the  Marie  (so  called 
from  the  Empress  Marie  Fedorovna,  1796-1828)  educational  and  chari- 
table institutions.  Under  the  immediate  patronage  of  their  majesties, 
the  Czar  and  Czarina,  these  include  hospitals  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions, schools  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  public  schools  and  insti- 
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tutes  for  girls.  In  twelve  years  the  Rassian  people  have  contributed 
10,000,000  rabies  toward  the  support  of  the  472  institutions.  In  1891 
there  were  24,417  persons  in  the  educational  establishments  and  498,108 
were  aided  by  the  Marie  institutions  which  receive  support  from  the 
Imperial  family,  from  endowments  previously  founded,  from  a  subsidy 
composed  of  500,000  rubles  accorded  by  the  State  treasury,  from  pay- 
ments of  pupils,  and  from  public  contributions. 

In  addition  to  the  development  of  the  Eussian  village  industries, 
manual  training  is  now  taught  in  19  teachers'  seminaries,  in  G  gymnasia, 
in  18  military  colleges,  in  150  town  and  village  schools,  and  there  are 
eleven  temporary  manual-training  courses  for  teachers. 

In  Finland,  a  grand  dachy  of  Russia,  one  still  finds  much  of  the 
sturdy  independence  of  the  Swedes,  to  which  nation  it  belonged  until 
1800. 

The  Swedes  and  Finns  formed  a  single  nation  for  seven  hundred 
years,  and  for  a  long  period  Swedish  ideas  predominated.  About  85 
per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  Finland  are  Finns  and  14  per  cent  are 
Swedes,  but  the  Swedes  have  been  the  dominating,  cultured  elemeut 
for  years  5  now  there  is  greater  equalization.  In  religious  persuasion 
98.05  per  cent  are  Protestants. 

Each  nationality  has  its  own  schools  where  the  instruction  is  given 
in  either  the  Swedish  or  Finnish  language,  and  there  are  also  Swedish- 
Finnish  schools  in  sections  where  the  population  is  of  too  mixed  a 
character  to  make  it  advisable  to  support  separate  schools. 

The  ambulatory  school,  as  in  Sweden,  is  a  noteworthy  feature.  The 
teacher  holds  a  school  for  a  short  period  in  one  place  and  then  moves 
on  to  another,  much  in  the  way  that  the  circuit  courts  move  about  in 
the  United  States.  In  Finland  in  1891  the  ratio  to  the  hundred  of  pop- 
ulation was  7.47  in  ambulatory  schools  and  2.41  in  stationary  schools  of 
an  elementary  grade.  Of  the  school  population  of  470,382  (7  to  16 
years),  only  21,523  children  were  not  receiving  any  instruction  at  all. 

Coeducation  has  been  attempted  in  some  schools  of  both  elementary 
and  secondary  grades,  and  it  is  stated  that,  since  1883,  five  private 
coeducational  institutions  (four  for  the  Swedes,  one  for  the  Finns)  have 
been  created,  but  the  authorities  do  not  as  yet  favor  the  giving  of  sub- 
sidies to  coeducational  institutions. 

The  benefits  of  education  have  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  the 
humblest  peasant  in  Finland,  and  the  comparative  prosperity  of  the  peo- 
ple is  due  in  part  to  this.  Impetus  has  been  given  to  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  and  to  dairy  farming,  and  prizes  are  oflfered  to  encourage 
the  peasant  class  to  develop  the  best  methods  of  carrying  on  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  Skilled  persons  go  from  place  to  place  and  instruct  in 
carpentering,  smithcraft,  fish  curing,  etc.  Temperance  associations 
have  been  organized,  and  many  pamphlets  distributed  which  point  out 
the  dangers  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 
KD  94 in 
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Competition  in  athletic  sports  is  auotber  feature  authorized  by  th© 
authorities;  gymnastics  is  obligatory  for  both  sexes  in  institutions  of 
all  grades,  and  school  children  are  taught  to  swim,  to  skate,  to  ride 
bicycles,  etc. 

In  my  report  for  1892-03  I  included  a  chapter  on  child  study  ( VoL  I, 
pp.  357-391).  The  subject  is  continued  in  the  present  report,  in  con- 
nection with  a  survey  of  recent  movements  pertaining  to  psychology  in 
general  (Chap.  X). 

Attention  is  called  to  new  periodicals  devoted  to  the  subject  as  a 
whole  or  to  some  particular  phase — i.  e.,  The  Psychological  Eeview,  The 
Child  Study  Monthly,  etc. — and  to  the  societies  formed  for  promoting 
research  in  this  province.  Em]>hasis  is  placed  upon  the  movements 
for  correlating  the  results  of  different  classes  of  investigation;  the 
equipment  of  the  leading  universities  for  research  in  psycho-physics  is 
given  somewhat  in  detail  with  notices  of  the  courses  in  child  study 
maintained  side  by  side  with  laboratory  work.  The  principal  results  of 
the  new  psychology  bearing  directly  upon  school  work  are  cited,  and 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  their  agreement  with  the  conclusions  reached 
by  physiological  investigations. 

To  the  general  survey  of  the  movement  several  papers  are  appended^ 
comprising  discussions  of  the  relations  between  the  old  and  the  new 
psychology,  by  Dr.  Mtinsterberg,  the  bearing  of  the  new  psychology 
upon  education  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  and  other  papers,  discussing 
certain  aspects  of  child  study,  the  scope  of  psycho  physiology,  and  the 
grounds  for  the  medical  inspection  of  schools.  The  chapter  concludes 
with  a  bibliography  of  the  general  subject  covering  the  current  year. 

The  National  Educational  Association  has  of  late  years  undertaken 
several  problems  of  great  importance.  A  committee  appointed  at  the 
Saratoga  meeting  in  1892  was  charged  with  the  examination  of  the  exist- 
ing courses  of  study  and  conditions  of  the  secondary  schools — that  is 
to  say,  all  institutions  above  the  elementary  schools  which  undertake 
to  prepare  students  for  college.  This  *^  committee  of  ten,"  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  reported  extensively  on  its  work,  and  its  report  was 
completed  and  published  in  the  spring  of  1894. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  superintendents'  section  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  another  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
in  a  like  manner  the  work  of  elementary  schools.  This  committee 
consisted  of  fifteen  members.  Three  questions  were  submitted  to  it: 
(a)  The  organization  of  city  school  systems;  (b)  the  correlation  of 
studies  in  elementary  education,  and  (c)  the  training  of  teachers.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  work  the  committee  was  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions, each  consisting  of  five  members,  and  each  of  these  sections  was 
intrusted  with  reporting  on  one  of  the  three  questions  mentioned. 
Their  reports  were  laid  before  the  National  Educational  Association  in 
February,  1895,  and  were  vigorously  discussed  in  the  educational  and 
other  journals  of  this  country.  In  order  to  preserve  these  documents 
I  have  caused  them  to  be  reprinted  in  this  annual  report. 
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One  of  tbo  members  of  the  committee,  Buperiiitendent  James  M. 
Greeuwood,  of  Elausas  City,  IMo.,  dissents  from  the  majority  report  in 
the  Ofunion  expressed  regarding  arithmetic  He  has  kindly  furnished 
IQO  a  number  of  shorthand  rep<^s  of  arithmetic  lessons  taken  in  the 
schools  under  his  charge.  They  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  teachers  to 
give  them  a  place  in  this  volume  in  the  form  of  a  supplement  to  the 
committee  report.  I  add  also  a  reprint  of  an  article  from  the  report  of 
the  St  Louis  schools  for  the  year  1872-73,  entitled  '^Educational 
values.''  It  contains  a  somewhat  fuller  discussion  of  some  of  the  points 
rdative  to  the  educative  value  of  the  several  studies  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  in  this  way  may  be  useful  in  explaining  |X)ints 
that  would  seem  to  be  obscure  in  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  on  the 
correlation  of  studies. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  of  fifteen  on  the  correlation  of 
studies  it  was  partly  assumed  that  the  studies  of  the  school  fall  natu- 
rally into  five  coordinate  groups,  thus  permitting  a  choice  within  each 
group  as  to  the  arrangement  of  its  several  topics,  some  finding  a  place 
early  in  the  curriculum  and  others  later.  These  five  coordinate  groups 
were,  first,  mathematics  and  physics;  second,  biology,  including  chiefly 
the  plant  and  the  animal;  third,  literature  and  art,  including  chiefly  the 
study  of  literary  works  of  art;  fourth,  grammar  and  the  technical 
and  scientific  study  of  language,  leading  to  such  branches  as  logic  and 
psychology;  fifth,  history  and  the  study  of  sociological,  i)olitical,  and 
social  institutions.  Each  one  of  these  groups,  it  was  assumed,  should 
be  represented  in  the  curriculum  at  all  times  by  some  topic  suited  to 
the  age  and  previous  trainuig  of  the  pupil.  This  would  be  demanded 
by  the  two  kinds  of  correlation  defined  in  that  report  as  (1)  <<  symmet- 
rical whole  of  studies  in  the  world  of  human  learning,"  and  (2)  "the 
psychological  symmetry,  or  the  whole  mind." 

The  first  period  of  school  education  is  education  for  culture  and  edu- 
cation for  the  purpose  of  gaining  command  of  the  conventionalities  of 
intelligence.  These  conventionalities  arc  such  arts  as  reading  and 
writing  and  the  use  of  figures,  technicalities  of  maps,  dictionaries,  the 
art  of  drawing,  and  all  of  those  semimechanical  facilities  which  enable 
the  child  to  get  access  to  the  intellectual  conquests  of  the  race.  Later 
on  in  the  school  course,  when  the  pupil  passes  out  of  his  elementary 
studies,  which  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  practice  than  of  theory, 
he  comes  in  the  secondary  school  and  the  college  to  the  study  of  sci- 
ence and  the  technic  necessary  for  its  preservation  and  c<{pimunication. 
All  these  things  belong  to  the  first  stage  of  school  instruction,  the  aim 
oi  which  is  culture.  On  the  other  hand,  post-graduate  work  and  the 
work  of  professional  schools  have  not  the  aim  of  culture  so  much  as  the 
aim  of  fitting  the  person  for  a  special  vocation.  In  the  x>ost-graduate 
work  of  universities  the  demand  is  for  original  investigation  in  special 
fields.  In  the  professional  school  the  student  masters  the  elements  of 
a  partioalar  practice,  learning  its  theory  and  its  art. 
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It  is  in  the  first  part  of  education — the  schools  for  culture — that  the 
five  coordinate  branches  should  be  represented  in  a  symmetrical  man- 
ner. It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  a  course  of  university  study,  or  that 
of  a  professional  school  should  be  symmetrical.  The  study  of  special 
fields  of  learning  should  come  after  a  course  of  study  for  culture  has 
been  pursued  in  which  the  symmetrical  whole  of  human  learning  and 
the  symmetrical  whole  of  the  soul  are  considered.  From  the  primary 
school,  therefore,  on  through  the  academic  course  of  the  college,  there 
should  be  symmetry,  and  five  coordinate  groups  of  studies  represented 
at  each  part  of  the  course,  at  least  in  each  year,  although  perhaps  not 
throughout  each  part  of  the  year. 

Commencing  with  the  outlook  of  the  child  upon  the  world  of  nature, 
it  has  been  found  that  arithmetic  or  mathematical  study  furnishes  the 
first  scientific  key  to  the  existence  of  bodies  and  their  various  motions. 
Mathematics  in  its  pure  form,  as  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  the 
application  of  the  analytical  method,  as  well  as  mathematics  applied 
to  matter  and  force  or  statics  and  dynamics,  furnishes  the  peculiar 
study  that  gives  to  us,  whether  as  children  or  as  men,  the  command  of 
nature  in  this,  its  quantitative  aspect.  Mathematics  furnishes  the 
instrument,  the  tool  of  thought,  which  gives  us  power  in  this  realm. 
But  useful,  nay,  essential,  as  this  mathematical  or  quantitative  study  is 
for  this  first  aspect  of  nature,  it  is  limited  to  it,  and  should  not  be 
applied  to  the  next  phase  of  nature,  which  is  that  of  organic  life;  for 
we  must  not  study  in  the  growth  of  the  plant  simply  the  mechanical 
action  of  forces,  but  we  must  subordinate  everything  quantitative  and 
mathematical  to  the  principle  of  life  or  movement  according  to  internal 
purpose  or  design.  The  principle  of  life,  or  biology,  is  no  substitute,  on 
the  other  hand,  for  the  mathematical  or  quantitative  study.  The  forces, 
hent,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  galvanism,  gravitation,  inorganic 
matter — all  these  things  are  best  studied  from  the  mathematical  point 
of  view.  The  superstitious  savage,  however,  imposes  upon  the  inor- 
ganic world  the  principle  of  biology.  He  sees  the  personal  effort  of 
spirits  in  winds  and  storms,  in  fire  and  flowing  streams.  He  substi- 
tutes for  mathematics  the  principle  of  life,  and  looks  in  the  movement 
of  inanimate  things  for  an  indwelling  soul.  This  is  the  animistic  stand- 
point of  human  culture — the  substitution  of  the  biologic  method  of 
looking  at  the  world  for  the  quantitative  or  mathematical  view. 

The  second  group  includes  whatever  is  organic  in  nature — especially 
studies  relating  to  the  plant  and  the  animal — the  growth  of  material 
for  food  and  clothing,  and  in  a  large  measure  for  means  of  transporta- 
tion and  culture.  This  study  of  the  organic  phase  of  nature  forms  a 
great  portion  of  the  branch  of  study  known  as  geography  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.  Geography  takes  up  also  some  of  the  topics  that 
belong  to  the  mathematical  or  quantitative  view  of  nature,  but  it 
takes  them  up  into  a  new  combination  with  a  view  to  show  how  they 
are  related  to  organic  life — ^to  creating  and  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
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plant,  animal,  and  mau.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  ''concentration"  in 
this  respect,  that  the  mathematical  or  quautitative  appears  in  geogra- 
phy as  subordinated  to  the  principle  of  organic  life,  for  the  quantita- 
tive— namely,  inorganic  matter  and  the  forces  of  the  solar  system — 
appear  as  presuppositions  of  life.  Life  uses  this  as  material  out  of 
which  to  organize  its  structures.  The  plant  builds  itself  a  structure 
of  vegetable  cells,  transmuting  what  is  inorganic  into  vegetable  tissue; 
so,  too,  the  animal  builds  over  organic  and  inorganic  substances,  draw- 
ing from  the  air  and  water  and  from  inorganic  salts  and  acids,  and  by 
use  of  hsat,  light,  and  electricity  converting  vegetable  tissue  into  ani- 
mal tissue.  The  revelation  of  the  life  principle  in  plant  and  animal  is 
not  a  mathematical  one;  it  is  not  a  mechanism  moved  by  pressure  from 
without  or  by  attraction  from  within;  it  is  not  a  mere  displacement  or 
an  aggregation,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  In  so  far  as  it  is  organic, 
there  is  a  formative  principle  which  originates  motion  and  modifies  the 
inorganic  materials  and  the  mere  dynamic  forces  of  nature,  giving 
them  special  form  and  direction,  so  as  to  build  up  vegetable  or  animal 
structures. 

Kant  defined  organism  as  something  within  which  every  part  is  both 
means  and  end  tQ  all  the  other  parts;  all  the  other  parts  function  in 
building  up  or  developing  each  part,  and  each  part  in  its  turn  is  a 
means  for  the  complete  growth  of  every  other  part.  These  two  i)hases 
of  nature,  the  inorganic  and  the  organic,  exhaust  the  entire  field. 
Hence  a  quautitative  study  conducted  in  pure  and  applied  mathe- 
matics and  biology  (or  the  study  of  life  in  its  manifestations)  covers 
nature. 

It  has  been  asked  whether  drawing  does  not  belong  to  a  separate 
group  in  the  course  of  study,  and  whether  manual  training  is  not  a 
study  coordinate  with  history  and  grammar.  There  are  a  number  of 
branches  of  study,  such  as  drawing,  manual  training,  physical  culture, 
and  the  like,  which  ought  to  be  taught  in  every  well-regulated  school, 
but  they  will  easily  find  a  place  within  the  five  groups  so  far  as  their 
intellectual  coefficients  are  concerned.  Drawing,  for  instance,  may 
belong  to  art  or  aesthetics  on  one  side,  but  practically  it  is  partly 
physical  training  with  a  view  to  skill  in  the  hand  and  eye,  and  partly 
mathematical  with  a  view  to  the  prodwtion  of  geometric  form.  As  a 
physical  training  its  rationale  js  to  be  found  in  physiology,  and  hence 
it  belongs  in  this  respect  to  the  second  phase  of  the  study  of  nature. 
As  relating  to  the  production  of  form  it  belongs  to  geometry  and 
trigonometry  and  arithmetic,  or  the  first  phase  of  nature,  the  inorganic. 
As  relating  to  art,  or  the  aesthetic,  it  belongs  to  the  third  group  of 
studies,  within  which  literature  is  the  main  discipline. 

But  beside  literature  there  are  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and 
music  to  be  included  in  the  aesthetic  or  art  group  of  studies.  Manual 
training,  on  the  other  hand,  relates  to  the  transformation  of  material 
such  as  wood  or  stone  or  other  minerals  into  structures  for  human  use. 
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namely,  for  architecture  and  for  macliines.  It  is  clear  enough  that  the 
rationale  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  mathematics,  hence  manual  train- 
ing does  not  furnish  a  new  principle  different  from  that  found  in  the 
first  or  the  second  study  relating  to  nature. 

The  first  study  relating  to  human  nature,  as  contrasted  with  mere 
organic  and  inorganic  nature,  is  literature.  Literature,  as  the  fifth  and 
highest  of  the  fine  arts,  reveals  human  nature  in  its  intrinsic  form.  It 
may  be  said  in  general  that  a  literary  work  of  art,  a  poem,  whether 
lyric,  dramatic,  or  epic,  or  a  prose  work  of  art,  such  as  a  novel  or  a 
drama,  reveals  human  nature  in  its  height  and  depth.  It  shows  the 
growth  of  a  feeling  or  sentiment  first  into  a  conviction  and  then  into  a 
deed;  'feelings,  thoughts,  and  deeds  are  thus  connected  by  a  literary 
work  of  art  in  such  a  way  as  to  explain  a  complete  genesis  of  human 
action.  Moreover,  in  a  literary  work  of  art  there  is  a  revelation  of  man 
as  a  member  of  social  institutions. 

The  nucleus  of  the  literary  work  of  art  is  usually  an  attack  of  the 
individual  upon  some  one  of  the  social  institutions  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  namely,  a  collision  with  the  State,  with  civil  society,  or  with 
the  church.  This  collision  furnishes  an  occasion  for  either  a  comic  or 
a  tragic  solution.  The  nature  of  the  individual  and  qf  his  evolution  of 
feeling  into  thoughts  and  deeds  is  shown  vividly  upon  the  background 
of  institutions  and  social  life.  The  work  of  art,  whether  music,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  or  architecture,  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  literature, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  method  in  which  the  work  of  art  should  be 
studied  is  not  the  method  adopted  as  applicable  to  inorganic  nature  or 
to  organic  nature.  The  physiology  of  a  plant  or  an  animal,  and  the 
habits  and  modes  of  growth  and  peculiarities  of  action  on  the  part  of 
I)lants  and  animals,  are  best  comprehended  by  a  difierent  method  of 
study  from  that  which  should  be  employed  in  studying  the  work  of  art. 

The  work  of  art  has  a  new  principle,  one  that  transcends  life.  It  is 
the  principle  of  responsible  individuality  and  the  principle  of  free  sub- 
ordination on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  a  social  whole.  It  is  in  fact 
the  exercise  of  original  responsibility  in  opposition  to  a  social  whole, 
and  the  consequent  retribution  or  other  reaction  that  makes  the  con- 
tent of  the  work  of  art.  Further  discussion  is  not  necessary  to  show 
how  absurd  would  be  a  purely^athematical  treatment,  or  a  biological 
treatment,  of  a  work  of  art.  Mathematics  and  biology  must  enter  into 
a  consideration  of  works  of  art  only  in*a  very  subordinate  degree.  It 
would  be  equally  absurd  to  attempt  to  apply  the  method  in  which  a 
work  of  art  should  be  studied  to  the  study  of  an  organic  form  or  to  the 
study  of  inorganic  matter  and  forces. 

The  next  coordinate  branch  includes  grammar  and  language,  and 
studies  allied  to  it,  such  as  logic  and  psychology.  In  the  elementary 
school  we  have  only  grammar.  Grammar  treats  of  the  structure 
of  language;  there  is  a  mechanical  side  to  it  in  orthography,  and  a 
technical  side  to  it  in  etymology  and  syntax.    But  one  can  not  call 
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grammar  in  any  peculiar  sense  a  formal  study  any  more  than  he  can 
apply  the  same  epithet  to  one  of  the  natural  sciences/  I^atural  science 
deals  with  the  laws  of  material  bodies  and  forces.  Laws  are  forms  of  act- 
ing or  of  being,  and  yet  by  far  the  most  important  content  of  natural 
science  is  stated  in  the  laws  which  it  has  discovered.  So  in  the  studies 
that  relate  to  man  the  forms  of  human  speech  are  very  important.  All 
grammatical  studies  require  a  twofold  attitude  of  the  mind,  one  toward 
the  sign  and  one  toward  the  signification  j  the  shape  of  a  letter  or  the 
form  of  a  word  or  the  peculiarity  of  a  vocal  utterance,  these  must  be 
attended  to,  but  they  must  be  at  once  subordinated  to  the  significance 
of  the  hidden  thought  which  has  become  revealed  by  the  sign  or 
utterance. 

The  complexity  of  grammatical  study  is  seen  at  once  from  this  point 
of  view.  It  is  a  double  act  of  the  will  focusing,  the  attention  upon  two 
difierent  phases  at  once,  namely,  upon  the  natural  phase  and  the 
spiritual  phase,  and  the  fusion  of  the  two  in  one.  Looking  at  this 
attitude  of  the  mind,  at  this  method  of  grammatical  study,  we  see  at 
once  how  different  it  all  is  from  the  attitude  of  the  mind  in  t*be  study 
of  a  work  of  art.  In  grammar  we  should  not  look  to  an  evolution  of  a 
feeling  into  a  thought  or  a  deed;  that  would  be  entirely  out  of  place. 
But  we  must  give  attention  to  the  literal  and  prosaic  word  written  or 
spoken,  and  consider  it  as  an  expression  of  a  thought.  We  must  note 
the  structure  of  the  intellect  as  revealed  in  this  form.  The  word  is  a 
part  of  speech,  having  some  one  of  the  many  functions  which  the  word 
can  fulfill  in  expressing  a  thought  Deeper  down  than  grammatical 
structure  is  the  logical  structure,  and  this  is  a  more  fundamental  reve- 
lation of  the  action  of  pure  mind.  Logic  is  in  fact  a  part  of  psychology. 
Opening  from  one  door  toward  another,  we  pass  on  our  way  from 
orthograi>hy,  etymology,  and  syntax  to  logic  and  to  psychology.  All 
the  way  we  use  the  same  method;  we  use  the  sign  or  manifestation  as 
a  means  of  discovering  the  thought  and  the  scientific  classification  of 
the  thought. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  fifteen  on  the 
abuse  of  grammar  in  the  study  of  literary  works  of  art.  The  method 
of  grammar  leads  to  wonderful  insight  into  the  nature  of  reason  itself. 
It  is  this  insight  which  it  gives  us  into  our  methods  of  thinking  and 
of  uttering  our  thoughts  that  furnishes  the  justification  for  grammar 
as  one  of  the  leading  studies  in  the  curriculum.  Its  use  in  teaching 
correct  speaking  and  writing  is  always  secondary  to  this  higher  use, 
which  is  to  make  conscious  in  man  the  structure  of  his  thinking  and 
exi^ession.  Important  as  it  is,  however,  when  it  is  substituted  for  the 
method  of  studying  art  it  becomes  an  abuse.  It  is  a  poor  way  to  study 
Shake^eare,  Milton,  Chaocer,  and  the  Bible  to  grammatically  parse 
them  or  analyze  them,  or  to  devote  the  time  to  their  philological  pecul- 
iarities, the  history  of  the  development  of  their  language,  or  such 
Blatters.     The  proper  method  of  studying  the  work  of  art  is  not  a 
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substitute  for  that  in  grammar;  it  does  not  open  the  windows  of  the 
mind  toward  the*  logical,  philological,  or  psychological  structure  of 
human  thought  and  action. 

There  is  a  fifth  coordinate  group  of  studies,  namely,  that  of  history. 
History  looks  to  the  formation  of  the  state  as  the  chief  of  human 
institutions.  The  development  of  states,  the  collisions  of  individ- 
uals with  the  state,  the  collisions  of  the  states  with  one  another — these 
form  the  topic  of  history.  The  method  of  historic  study  is  different 
from  that  in  grammatical  study  and  also  from  that  in  the  study  of  lit- 
erary and  other  works  of  art.  Still  more  different  is  the  method  of 
history  from  those  employed  in  the  two  groups  of  studies  relating  to 
nature,  namely,  the  mathematical  and  biological  methods.  The  history 
of  literature  and  science  has  many  examples  of  misapplications  of 
method.  For  instance,  Buckle,  in  his  History  of  Civilization,  has 
endeavored  to  apply  the  biological  method  and  to  some  extent  that  of 
physics,  apparently  thinking  that  the  methods  of  natural  science, 
which  are  so  good  in  their  application  to  organic  and  inorganic  nature, 
are  likewise  good  for  application  within  the  realm  of  human  nature. 
The  reader  of  Buckle  will  remember,  for  instance,  that  the  superstitious 
character  of  the  Spanish  people  is  explained  by  him  as  <?  ..t  to  the  fre- 
quency of  earthquakes  in  the  Peninsula.  In  selecting  a  ph^^sical  cause 
for  explaining  a  spiritual  effect,  Mr.  Buckle  passed  over  the  most  obvi- 
ous explanation,  which  is  this:  The  people  of  Spain  were  for  many 
centuries  on  the  marches  or  boundaries  of  Christian  civilization  and 
over  against  a  Moslem  civilization.  Wherever  there  is  a  border  land 
between  two  conflicting  civilizations — a  difference,  either  political  or 
religious — there  is  a  sharpening  of  the  minds  of  the  people  so  far  as  to 
produce  the  effect  of  opposition  and  bigotry.  A  continual  effort  to  hold 
one's  reh'gious  belief  uncontaminated  by  the  influence  of  a  neighboring 
people  leads  to  narrowness  and  to  a  superstitious  adherence  to  forms. 
Karrowness  and  bigotry  in  religion  are  the  foe  to  science  and  the  firiend 
to  all  manner  of  superstitions. 

Mr.  Buckle's  work  has  interested  people  very  much  because  it  is  an 
attempt  to  bring  the  methods  of  natural  science  into  the  study  of  human 
history.  But  it  can  not  be  regarded  as  anything  more  than  an  example 
of  the  attempt  to  substitute  for  the  true  method  in  history  a  method 
good  only  in  another  province. 

In  biology  the  whole  animal  is  not  fully  revealed  in  each  of  his  mem- 
bers, although,  as  stated  in  Kant's  definition,  each  part  is  alike  the 
means  and  the  end  for  all  the  others.  The  higher  animals  and  plants 
show  the  greatest  difference  between  parts  and  whole.  But  in  his- 
tory it  is  the  opposite;  the  lower  types  exhibit  the  greatest  difference 
between  the  social  whole  and  the  individual  citizen.  The  progress  in 
history  is  toward  freedom  of  the  individual  and  local  self-government. 
In  the  highest  organisms  of  the  state,  therefore,  there  is  a  greater 
similarity  between  the  individual  and  the  national  whole  to  which  he 
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belongs.  The  individual  takes  a  more  active  part  in  governing  bimselfl 
The  state  becomes  more  and  more  an  instrument  of  self  government  in 
bis  bands.  In  the  lowest  states  tbe  gigantic  personality  of  the  social 
whole  is  all  in  all,  and  the  individual  personality  is  null,  except  in  case 
of  the  supreme  ruler  and  in  the  few  associated  with  him. 

The  method  of  history  keeps  its  gaze  fixed  upon  the  development  of 
the  social  whole  and  the  progress  which  it  makes  in  realizing  within  its 
citizens  the  freedom  of  the  whole.  This  method,  it  is  evident  enough, 
is  different  from  those  in  literature  and  grammar;  different  also  from 
the  biological  and  the  mathematical  methods.  In  history  we  see  how 
the  little  selves  or  individuals  unite  to  form  the  big  self  or  the  nation. 
The  analogies  to  this  found  in  biology,  namely,  the  combination  of  indi- 
vidual cells  into  the  entire  vegetable  or  animal  organism,  are  all  illusive 
so  far  as  furnishing  a  clew  to  the  process  of  human  history. 

From  the  above  considerations  it  is  jwssible  to  see  what  is  the  relation 
of  this  inquiry  into  educational  values  to  the  questions  of  child  study 
and  other  topics  in  psychology,  as  well  as  to  the  Herbartian  principle 
of  interest.  First  and  foremost,  the  teacher  of  the  school  has  before 
him  this  question  of  the  branches  of  learning  to  be  selected.  These 
must  be  discovered  by  looking  at  the  grown  man  in  civilization  rather 
than  at  the  child.  The  child  has  not  yet  developed  his  possibilities. 
The  child  first  shows  what  he  is  truly  and  internally  when  he  becomes 
a  grown  man.  The  child  is  the  acorn.  The  acorn  reveals  what  it  is  in 
the  oak  only  after  a  thousand  years.  So  man  has  revealed  what  he  is, 
not  in  the  cradle,  but  in  the  great  world  of  human  history  and  litera- 
ture and  science.  He  has  written  out  his  nature  upon  the  blackboard 
of  the  universe. 

In  order  to  know  what  there  is  in  the  human  will,  we  look  into  Plu- 
tarch's Parallel  Lives.  To  see  what  man  has  done  in  philosophy,  we  read 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Leibnitz,  and  Hegel.  For  science  we  look  to  the  New- 
tons  and  Darwins.  We  do  not  begin,  therefore,  with  child  study  in  our 
school  education.  But  next  after  finding  these  great  branches  of  human 
learning  we  consider  the  child,  and  how  to  bring  him  from  his  possi- 
bility to  his  reality.  Then  it  becomes  essential  to  study  the  child  and 
his  manner  of  evolution.  We  must  discover  which  of  its  interests  are 
already  on  the  true  road  toward  human  greatness.  We  must  likewise 
discover  which  ones  conflict  with  the  highest  aims,  and  especially  what 
interests  there  are  that,  although  seemingly  in  conflict  with  the  highest 
ends  of  man,  are  yet  really  tributary  to  human  greatness,  leading  up  to 
it  by  winding  routes.  All  these  are  matters  of  child  study,  but  they 
all  presuppose  the  first  knowledge,  namely;  the  knowledge  of  the 
doings  of  mature  humanity.  There  can  be  no  step  made  in  rational 
child  study  without  keeping  in  view  constantly  these  questions  of  the 
five  coordinate  groups  of  study. 

Chapter  XVI  contains  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  American 
common  school  during  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  period  in  the 
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United  States.  After  a  general  introduction,  in  which  the  author  disr 
cusses  the  educational  theory  of  the  American  common  school,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  trace,  with  some  detail,  the  main  outlines  of  the  progress 
of  the  common-school  idea  from  the  time  of  its  earliest  appearance  in 
New  England.  He  recounts,  also,  the  attempts  at  popular  education 
in  all  of  the  other  Colonics  before  the  era  of  the  Revolution,  traces  the 
increased  interest  in  education  of  the  various  States  as  shown  by  the 
constitutions  adopted  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  i)oints 
out  the  awakening  sense  of  nationality  in  matters  of  education  which 
was  displayed  in  the  grants  of  magnificent  areas  of  territory  in  what 
was  then  the  new  Forth  west  for  purposes  of  education  by  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation. 

In  Chapter  XVII,  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo  has  given  a  sketch  of  the  services 
of  the  lato  Robert  Charles  Winthrop  to  the  Peabody  education  fund. 
In  this  paper  also  he  traces  briefly  the  career  of  George  Peabody,  show- 
ing how  his  fortune  was  accumulated,  and  unfolding  the  motives  which 
led  him  to  devote  so  largo  a  share  of  his  fortune  to  this  particular  form 
of  education.  Dr.  Mayo  traces  also  the  career  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  and 
suggests  the  thought  that  his  greatest  service  to  the  American  people 
lies  not  in  his  political  career,  nor  in  his  speeches  and  writings,  but  in 
the  ability  and  fidelity  which  he  displayed  as  president  of  the  Peabody 
trustees  in  administering  that  great  fund.  The  Peabody  fund  has  been 
used  to  stimulate  State  and  municipal  action  toward  the  organisation 
and  equipment  of  schools.  It  has  also  encouraged  individual  effort. 
To  it  more  than  to  any  other  instrumentality  is  due  the  establishment 
on  firm  foundations  of  the  common-school  system  in  the  South. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  August  30,  1890,  additional  funds 
were  granted  to  the  different  States  and  Territories  for  the  more  com- 
plete endowment  of  their  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  act,  the  expenditure  of  the  sums  so 
appropriated  was  to  be  restricted  to  certain  specified  purposes.  The 
dLSi>osition  of  these  funds  made  during  the  current  year  by  the  various 
beneficiary  institutions  is  given  in  detail  iu  a  table  in  Chi^ter  I  of 
Part  II  (pp.  792-794). 

The  effect  of  forests  upon  climate,  agriculture,  and  in  regulating  the 
flow  of  water  iu  streams  has  long  been  acknowledged.  Several  Euro- 
pean nations  own  extensive  forests,  which  not  only  perform  important 
economic  functions,  but  also,  under  expert  management,  yield  immediate 
and  direct  revenue.  The  national  forests  of  France,  of  2,200,000  acres, 
yield  annually  about  $5,000,000  net  income.  The  planting,  care,  and 
preservation  oi  forests  are  therefore  subjects  which  these  nations  have 
recognized  as  demanding  serious  study*  Mr.  C.  Wellmau  Parks,  whom 
I  appointed  as  special  agent  of  this  Bureau  to  the  Antwerp  Exx>osition, 
made  an  inquiry  into  the  instruction  given  in  several  typical  European 
forestry  schools,  the  results  of  which  are  given  in  Chapter  II  of  Part  II 
{fiip.  809-^18).    The  account  cloaes  with  a  statement  of  the  instruetioii 
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in  fwestry  given  at  the  difTercnt  land-grant  colleges  in  the  United 
States. 

*^ Geology  in  the  colleges  and  unirersities  of  the  United  States''  is 
tke  sabjeet  of  Chapter  III  ci  Pstf  fe  II,  eontribnted  by  Thomas  Cramer 
Hopkins,  A.  M.,  S.  M.,  fellow  in  geology,  University  of  Chicago.  Tbe 
iufbrmation  compiled  and  the  mattar  discussed  in  this  cbi4)ter  will 
prove  especially  y^aable  to  teachers  of  geology  and  to  pros]>ective 
students  in  geology  who  are  desirocis  of  comparing  the  work  done  and 
the  faeilities  offered  m  the  different  institutions  in  this  branch  of 
science.  In  preparing  the  chapter  Mr.  Hopkins  used  the  replies  from 
colleges  and  universities  received  in  response  to  a  circular  sent  out 
from  this  office  asking  for  statislies  on  this  subject.  Besides  having 
access  to  college  catalogues,  ho  gained  much  information  from  x)ersonal 
correspondence  and  interviews,  and  secured  contributions  from  a  num- 
ber of  well-known  gecdogists  in  fading  institutions.  The  matter  is 
conveniently  arranged  and  discussed  bj  States,  about  380  colleges 
and  universities  being  mentioned,  the  chapter  concluding  with  the 
statistical  tables. 

In  1887  a  committee  of  distinguished  chemists  was  api)ointed  by  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancen>ent  of  Science  to  consider  the 
question  of  attaining  uniformity  in  the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of 
chemical  terms.  Thdr  report  was  adopted  by  the  association  at  its 
meeting  in  1801,  was  readopted  in  1893,  and  is  printed  in  fhll  in  Chapter 
IV  of  Part  II  of  this  report  (pp.  873-876).  The  sammary  of  rules 
which  it  eontaiss  has  also  been  printed  by  this  office  in  tbe  form  of  a 
chart  for  distribution  to  high  schools  and  colleges. 

In  Chapter  V,  Dr.  C.  M.  Wo€>dward,  director  of  the  St.  Louis  Manual 
TrainiBg  School,  has  sketched  the  ^^Eiso  and  i^t>gress  of  manual  train- 
ing:.'' This  phase  of  the  general  6ub|ect  of  industrial  training  has 
attracteil  a  great  deal  of  atteotioB  within  the  last  few  years,  because 
of  the  ability  of  its  advocates  and  the  novelty  of  their  claims  in  cer- 
tain respects,  but  more  especially  because  the  decay  of  the  system  of 
i^^prenticesbip  has  led  people  to  look  for  some  means  of  industrial 
education  that  coidd  prepare  youth  lor  their  future  vocations,  without 
at  the  same  time  deprrving  them  of  general  culture  in  letters  and 
tbe  arts^ 

Professor  Woodward  is  the  founder  of  the  first  school  in  this  country 
that  aimed  to  give  a  manual  training  that  is  educative  in  its  entire 
effect. 

The  umverai^-exteiimon  movement  has  attained  con3ider<U>le  xiro- 
portiens  since  irst  introduced  into  this  eountry  in  1800.  In  some  cases 
the  exte&siott  work  has  been  dropped  after  a  trial,  these  instances 
oceurri&g  mainly  in  spmseSy  settled  regions^  where  the  expenses  of  a 
circuit  of  lectures  are  too  great.  In  general,  however,  the  plan  has 
been  foand  to  be  a  nsefiil  and  practicable  means  of  supj^ementing  the 
oommoQ-fleheol  instrsetifliL  of  large  numbers  of  persons  who  for  on«t 
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reason  or  anotlier  have  been  debarred  from  the  privileges  of  attending 
a  college  or  university.  Chapter  VI  of  Part  II  (pp.  951-971)  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  status  of  university  extension  in  the  United 
States,  the  courses  offered  by  various  institutions,  and  reports  of  the 
work  accomplished. 

In  Chapter  YIII,  Part  II,  education  of  the  colored  race  is  discussed 
at  some  length  with  particular  reference  to  the  industrial  training  of 
the  negro.  In  the  160  schools  there  are  18,595  pupils  in  elementary 
grades,  13,375  in  secondary,  and  1,161  in  higher  or  collegiate  grades, 
making  a  total  of  33,131  in  these  schools.  Of  the  total  number,  33,131, 
there  were  8,050  students  in  industrial  departments,  5,940  studying  to 
be  teachers,  and  1,067  studying  a  learned  profession.  Chapter  VIII 
reviews  the  financial  history  of  several  colored  schools,  showing  how 
they  were  established  and  how  still  supported.  The  courses  of  study 
are  somewhat  critically  examined  and  the  courses  in  industrial  training 
in  several  of  the  leading  schools  are  discussed  in  detail. 

A  digest  of  the  public  school  laws  of  the  several  States  is  given  in 
Chapter  IX  of  Part  II  (pp.  1063-1300).  To  facilitate  examination  and 
comparison  of  the  legislative  provisions  and  requirements  of  the  differ- 
ent States  upon  any  given  point,  a  uniform  mode  of  treatment  has 
been  employed. 

In  Chapter  X  of  Part  II  (pp.  1301-1349)  is  given  a  compendium  of 
sanitary  legislation  affecting  schools  in  the  United  States,  compiled  by 
Miss  Hannah  B.  Clark,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  include  in  it  all  the  laws  affecting  the  health  and  safety 
of  school  children  which  appear  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  different 
States,  as  well  as  city  ordinances  and  regulations  of  school  boards  and 
boards  of  health.  It  would  appear  from  Miss  Clark's  investigations 
that  about  one-third  of  the  States  require  vaccination  of  school  chil- 
dren 5  one- third  take  some  slight  precaution  against  fire;  one- fourth 
have  enactments  designed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases; 
eight  States  require  suitable  sanitary  arrangements;  two  prescribe 
proper  ventilation,  and  one  (Kentucky)  the  minimum  amount  of  space 
to  be  allotted  to  each  pupil.  Kentucky  is  also  the  only  State  that 
requires  school  seats  to  be  "suited  to  the  age  of  the  child." 

Various  questions  relating  to  the  status  of  education  in  several  of 
the  States  are  treated  of  in  Chapter  XI  of  Part  II  (pp.  1351-1449). 
Chapter  XII  (pp.  1451-1492)  is  taken  up  with  the  "Report  on  education 
in  Alaska,''  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson. 

Chapter  XIII,  Part  II,  presents  "A  preliminary  list  of  American 
learned  and  educational  societies."  The  compilation  of  this  list  was 
originally  begun  by  Mr.  Appleton  Morgan,  president  of  the  New  York 
Shakespeare  Society,  assisted  by  Mrs.  L.  L.  Lawrence,  of  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  to  both  of  whom  my  thanks  are  due.  The  work  was  continued 
and  completed  by  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  of  this  Bureau.  An  effort 
has  been  made  to  give  the  leading  facts  connected  with  the  life  history 
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of  eacb  society,  its  objects,  the  time  and  place  of  organization,  the 
names  of  its  foonders,  its  present  officers,  and  some  notice  of  the  extent 
and  form  of  its  poblications.  Sach  a  list  as  that  undertaken  here  has  no 
direct  predecessor  in  the  United  States,  and  has  been  particularly  dif- 
ficult for  that  reason;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  list  as  printed  will  be 
of  service,  and  will  be  useful  in  making  future  lists  more  complete. 

In  Chapter  XIV  of  Part  II,  Dr.  A.  McDonald,  specialist  in  education 
and  crime,  contributes  a  chapter  on  his  criminological  studies.  He 
endeavors  to  prove  that  there  can  be  no  rational  treatment  of  crime 
until  causes  are  investigated.  He  estimates  nine- tenths  of  crime  to  be 
due  to  bad  social  conditions.  But  he  contends  that  crime  is  not  a  dis- 
ease, in  the  medical  sense,  for  statistics  recently  gathered  by  this 
Bureau  show  82  i>er  cent  of  criminals  in  good  health.  But  the  crim- 
inal should  be  imprisoned,  first  of  all,  because  he  is  dangerous  to  the 
community. 

Criminology  is  not  yet  a  science,  except  by  courtesy.  It  is  an  initi- 
atory step  in  the  direct  study  of  human  beings  themselves  and  their 
relations  to  their  surroundings.  The  students  engaged  in  this  field  of 
research  hold  that  the  brain  and  the  mind  of  the  criminal  naturally 
act  and  react  upon  each  other,  but  can  not  decide  which  is  primary  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

There  is  little  chance  of  lessening  crime  until  children  have  the 
educative  influence  of  a  proper  home  or  home-like  institution. 

In  Chapter  XV  of  Part  II,  Dr.  McDonald  mjikes  rei)ort  on  tlie  recent 
international  congress  held  at  Budapest  for  psychological,  criminologi- 
cal, and  demographical  questions. 

The  best  measures  of  combating  or  ameliorating  criminal  degener- 
acy are  those  of  education  (von  Liszt).  Whether  responsible  or  not, 
the  criminal  must  be  placed  where  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  injury, 
if  he  is  dangerous  to  life  or  property  (von  Liszt). 

At  the  Demographical  Congress  the  Bertillon  system  of  measure- 
ment was  recommended  not  only  for  criminals  but  for  all  persons,  so 
that  every  citizen  could  easily  establish  his  identity  beyond  doubt. 

The  congress  favored  legislation  that  would  gradually  enact  an  eight- 
hour  work  day  for  all  trades,  and  that  would  prohibit  night  work 
except  where  general  public  considerations  require  it.  In  regard  to 
hygiene  the  congress  resolved  that:  At  all  universities  professorships 
should  be  constituted  for  the  advancement  of  scientific  researches  in 
hygiene.  In  all  elementary  and  special  schools  instruction  in  hygiene 
should  be  combined  with  and  form  the  complement  to  gymnastics, 
games,  and  other  exercises  of  the  season.  The  teaching  might  be  car- 
ried on  in  conjunction  with  the  instruction  In  natural-science  branches. 
There  was  a  general  agreement  among  those  experts  of  diflferent 
nations  who  examined  young  men  for  entering  the  military  service 
that  for  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  degeneration,  phys- 
ical and  moral. 
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Tbo  extent  to  which  industrial  training  in  its  various  phases  has 
been  engrafted  upon  the  work  of  education  in  America  is  brought  out 
by  the  tables  upon  pages  2003  and  2114.  These  show  that  industrial 
training  is  of  such  prominence  as  to  be  almost  the  principal  purpose  of 
many  of  the  schools  for  colored  youth  in  the  South  and  for  Indians  in 
the  West;  that  it  is  nn  essential  part  of  the  training  of  reform  schools^ 
and  in  a  less  degree  of  that  of  schools  for  the  socalletl  defective  classes; 
and  that  the  number  of  charitable  concerns  in  which  industrial  training 
is  the  central  idea  is  constantly  growing.  In  institutions  of  these  classes 
the  instruction  is  avowedly  intended  to  be  of  direct  use  to  the  pupil  in 
earning  his  livelihood,  and  as  such  it  amounts  to  trade-teaching  pure 
and  simple.  But  in  other  classes  of  schools  represented  in  the  tables 
the  "trade  idea''  is  scouted,  and  the  statement  is  made  that  the  princi- 
pal, if  not  the  sole,  purpose  of  the  manual  training  given  is  its  educa- 
tional value.  In  this  category  are  to  be  included  the  distinclively 
"manual  training  schools"  and  most  of  the  normal  schools  and  city 
public  schools.  Other  schools  combine  the  two  ideas  and  attempt  to  so 
adjust  their  instruction  as  to  give  it  a  direct  practical  use,  claiming  for 
it  at  the  same  time  an  important  pedagogical  value.  In  this  category 
may  be  included  most  of  the  mechanical  training  given  in  the  colleges 
and  schools  of  technology,  as  well  as  in  many  schools  of  lower  grade. 

Notwithstanding  these  dltterences  in  purpose  and  the  resulthig  varia- 
tion of  method,  there  is  a  strong  similarity  between  them,  and  all  must 
be  included  in  any  presentation  of  industrial  training  in  America. 

The  showing  is  on  the  whole  a  creditable  one.  In  the  tables  there 
are  represented  as  giving  industrial  training  the  public  schools  of  94 
cities,  10  normal  schools,  40  institutions  of  collegiate  grade,  Go  schools 
for  colored  youth,  28  schools  for  Indians,  27  schools  for  the  blind,  57 
schools  for  the  deaf,  20  schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  55  reform  schools, 
17  manual  training  schools,  C  trade  schools,  and  10  charity  schools. 

Numerous  bibliographies  of  educational  literature  have  been  com- 
piled and  i)rinted.  Some  of  these  bibliographies  are  general  in  their 
character,  covering  the  whole  field  of  education,  while  others  are  re- 
stricted in  their  scoi>e  to  some  particular  subject,  such  as  "child  study" 
or  the  "study  of  geography.''  They  are  to  be  found  princijially  scat- 
tered through  official  reports,  text-books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  etc. 
In  Chapter  XVI  of  Part  II  (pp.  1701-1722)  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  compile  a  classified  list  of  such  recent  educational  bibliographies 
as  were  more  readily  accessible  to  the  compiler  or  of  the  existence  of 
which  he  obtained  knowledge  through  any  source.  Details  of  size  and 
classification  or  contents  of  the  bibliographies,  publisher,  and  price  of 
the  work  they  are  contained  in,  are  given  when  obtainable,  as  well  as 
such  other  information,  in  the  form  of  notes,  as  would  enable  a  reader 
to  determine  whether  any  bibliography  were  such  a  one  as  he  wanted, 
and  put  him  in  the  way  of  getting  it  if  he  desired  it. 
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Several  useful  bibliographies  and  reference  lists,  compiled  by  various 
hands,  appear  in  the  present  report,  to  wit: 

1.  List  of  articles  on  Education  in  Great  Britain  that  have  api)eared 
in  the  Commissioner's  Eeport,  p.  165. 

2.  Similar  list  for  Education  in  France,  p.  187. 

3.  Bibliography  of  German  works  on  the  History  of  Education,  pp. 
30G-308. 

4.  Bibliography  of  German  works  on  the  History  and  Methods  of 
Arithmetic,  pp.  314-323. 

5.  List  of  works  on  Education  in  Italy,  including  articles  in  the 
Bureau's  Keports,  pp.  380-333. 

G.  Material  consulted  for  chapter  on  Education  in  Eussia,  p.  385. 

7.  Material  consulted  for  statement  on  Education  in  Finland,  p.  413. 
Recent  works  on  Education  in  Finland,  p.  424. 

8.  BibUography  of  Psychology,  1893-94,  pp.  4G5-1G7. 

9.  Bibliography  of  Education  of  the  Colored  Race,  pp.  1038-1047,- 
Negroes  in  America,  pp.  1048-1056;  Works  by  Negro  Authors,  pp. 
105G-10G1. 

10.  Bibliogiaphy  of  Congresses  in  Social  Pathology,  pp.  1G97-1G99. 
I  include  in  a  noto^  a  list  of  the  blank  forms  of  inquiry  sent  out  to 

obtain  the  material  for  ttie  tables  of  this  reix)rt. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  Habsis,  Commissioner. 
Hon.  Hoke  Smith, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


*  List  of  blank  forms  of  inquiry  sent  out. 


Schedules  (annual). 


Stato  systems 

City  systems 

Manual  training  in  city  aclioul  systems. 

City  and  Tillage  systems 

Manual  and  industrial  training 

Pablic  secondary  schools 

Privato  secondary  schools 

Universities  and  colleges 

Colleges  for  women 

Schools  of  technology 

University  extension , 

Agricultural  colleges 

Medical  schools 

Law  schools 

Theological  schools 

Dentilschools 

HchooU  of  phannacy 

Kurso  tmimng  schools 

Normal  schools 

Commercial  schools 

Institutions  for  the  blind 

Institutions  for  the  deaf 

Institutions  for  feeble-minded 

Beform  schools 

Schools  for  tho  colored 

Learned  Hocieties 

G«ology  in  colleges 


Items. 

Soliedules 
tabulaUnl. 

" 



41 

554 

30 

DC 

19 

225 

30 

410 

42 

3,904 

42 

1,982 

74 

476 

28 

106 

37 

20 

8 

20 

25 

03 

13 

152 

12 

67 

15 

147 

12 

35 

12 

35 

11 

06 

20 

398 

28 

518 

23 

37 

80 

88 

62 

27 

32 

82 

10 

100 

8 

400 

8 

875 

Sche<lnle8 
mailed, 
about — 


2,0U0 

500 

2,000 

2,  000 

15,000 

7,o00 

1,  ICO 

400 

40 

70 

400 

300 

100 

200 

50 

50 

150 

1,500 

1,  000 

150 

250 

150 

250 

500 

800 

1,000 
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Chap.      I.— Wliolo  Namber  of  Papils  and  Stauents  (p.  3). 

II. — Consolidated  Statistics  of  State  and  City  Common  School  Systems 
(p.  7). 
in.— Statistical  Review  of  Secondary  Education  (p.  33). 
IV. — Statistical  Review  of  Higher  Education  (p.  97). 
y. — Education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (p.  165). 
VI. — Education  in  France  (p.  187). 
VII. — ^Education  in  Central  Europe  (p.  203). 
Vm.— Public  Instruction  in  Italy  (p.  325). 
IX. — Education  in  Russia  (p.  885). 
X.— The  Psychological  Revival  (p.  425). 

XL— Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen .    The  Training  of  Teachers  (p.  469). 
XII.— The  same.    Correlation  of  Studies  (p.  489). 
XIII. — ^The  same.    Organization  of  City  Systems  (p.  543). 
XIV. — Verbatim  Reports  of  Recitations  in  Arithmetic,  etc.  (p.  557). 
XV. — ^Educational  Values  of  the  Several  Branches  of  Study  (p.  617). 
XVI.— Public  Schools  during  the  Colonial  Period  (p.  639). 
XVII.— Robert  Winthrop  (p.  739). 
XVIII. — List  of  State  and  City  Superintendents  and  College  Presidents  (p.  773). 
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PART    I. 


CHAPTER  I. 

WHOLE  NUMBER  OP  PUPILS  AKD  STUDENTS. 


The  following  table  has  been  prepared  to  sboir,  as  near  as  can  be 
ascertained,  the  total  number  ef  persons  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  United  States,  pablic  and  private.  The  classification  has  been 
made  according  to  toe  grade  of  the  instruction  received,  irrespective 
cf  the  character  of  the  institutions  which  the  pupils  attend,  the  object 
being  to  ascertain  the  number  of  pupils  of  each  grade.  Thus  all  pupils 
in  the  ^^preparatory"  departm^its  of  colleges  have  been  classed  as 
secondary,  white  all  elementary  pupils  attending  secondary  schools 
have  been  given  their  proper  classification. 

It  would  appear  tiiat  there  were  15,530,268  persons  in  the  United 
States  who  attended  a  school^  or  educational  institution  of  some  sort 
at  some  period  during  the  school  year  1893-94.  Two  persons  out  of 
every  nine  (22^  per  cent  of  the  population)  were  at  school. 

As  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  there  was  an  increase  of 
446,638,  or  2.97  per  cent. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  these  figures  are  only  {^proximate.  The 
statistics  of  private  elementary  education  B^e  very  imperfect,  and  their 
degree  of  accuracy  varies  from  year  to  year.  The  large  increase  over 
the  preceding  year  in  the  number  of  secondary  and  higher  students  is 
in  part  a  result  of  their  number  having  been  more  fully  ascertained  the 
present  year.  There  have  fA&o  been  some  changes  of  classification,  by 
which  the  number  of  pri\'ute  normal  students  in  particular  appears  to 
have  been  largely  increased.  On  the  whole,  this  table  is  not  strictly 
comparable  with  corresponding  tables  published  in  previous  reports  of 
this  office  for  aso^taining  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils;  it  is 
believed,  however,  to  be  more  accurate  than  any  heretofore  published, 
except  as  regarding  private  elementary  pupils  (column  3). 

'ExclndiBg,  ia  genenikl,  eyening  sdMols;  muaio,  elocution,  art,  industrial  tn^ning, 
tr^es,  and  private  bastness  scheols;  schools  for  the  defective,  dependent,  and  delin- 
quent classes,  and  Indian  schools.    These  collectively  enroll  some  300,000  pupils^ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CONSOLIDATED  STATISTICS  OF  STATE  AND  CITY  COMMON 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

Korm.— Tbo  eommon  aohools  as  here  understood  Include  publio  day  aohoola  of  elementary  and 
■eeondary  grade*;  i.  e.,  pabUo  primary,  grammar,  and  high  8cho<^.  Claasiflcation  by  race  ia  given 
•laewbere  in  this  report. 


I. — State  School  Systems. 

The  foUowing  tables  contain  the  common  school  statistics  of  the 
yarioas  States  and  Territories  for  1893-94,  with  the  exception  of  some 
half  dozen  States,  for  which  the  figures  of  1892-93  are  given.  The 
totals  for  the  United  States  are  therefore  subject  to  correction. 

Tables  1  and  2  contain  various  details  regarding  different  classes  of 
the  population  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  which  it  is  important 
to  have  in  mind  in  considering  the  educational  status  of  the  several 
States.  The  total  population,  the  number  of  i)ersons  from  5  to  18  years 
of  age,  and  the  adult  male  population  have  been  carefully  estimated 
for  the  epoch  1894,  using  wherever  possible  as  a  basis  the  increase 
of  the  State  school  population  as  determined  by  the  annual  school 
censuses. 


Table  l,^Tke  total  population,  the  school  population,  and  the  adult  male  population. 

Estimated 
total  popu- 
lation in 
1894. 

The  school  population. 

Bstimated 
number  of 

malca  21 
years  of  age 

and  over 

State  or  Territory. 

Estimated  number  of  children  5  to 
18  years  of  age  in  1894. 

Percent- 
age of 
males. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

in  1894. 

1 

il 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

United  states 

67,891,380 

10,138,302 

9, 948, 121 

20, 086. 423 

60.47 

18. 426. 220 

moTih  AUon  tic  DiTiaion 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

Iforth  Centra]  Division 

Weatem  Division 

18,617,700 

9.431,900 

12, 054, 500 

24,135.000 

3,651,280 

2, 372, 620 
1,618,180 
2, 120, 580 
3, 577, 340 
449,582 

2.357,452 
1,501,220 
2. 064, 760 
3,497,660 
437, 029 

4, 730, 072 
3, 209, 400 
4,185,340 
7,075.000 
886,611 

50.16 
50.42 
50.66 
60.57 
50.71 

5. 405. 700 
2, 147, 000 
2, 774,  980 
6. 702, 000 
1  396  540 

'SoTih  AtUntic  Division: 
Maine       

645.300 

389,000 

832,500 

2,422,000 

389,800 

794,100 

6.810.000 

1,628,000 

5,708,000 

80,220 
43,400 
42,260 

275.900 
47,300 
93,910 

774,500 
a212,339 

802,800 

78,580 
43,300 

39,  no 

277.900 
47,730 
92.990 

775, 500 
a211,54^ 

790,200 

158,800 

86.700 

81.070 

553,800 

95.030 

186,900 

1,550.000 

a  423, 872 

1,593,009 

50.53 
60.00 
51.55 
49.83 
49.78 
50.24 
49.95 
60.09 
60.38 

196  400 

Now  Hsmnahire.    ........ 

122, 100 

Vermont ....-..-..--... 

101. 700 

MsMtaohnnetta  ......•••.. 

719  300 

Bhode  Island 

112,800 

Connecticnt  .......••••••• 

238.500 

New  York 

New  Jersey  (1893) 

Pennsylvania 

1,862  000 

465,900 

l,587,00t 

a  State  school  census. 
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Tadlb   l.—Tlte  total  jwpulation,   the  school  population,  and  the  adult  male  popula- 
tion— Continaed. 


State  or  Territory. 


Estimated 

total  popu- 

latioD  m 

1894. 


Tlie  school  population. 


Estimated  namber  of  children  5  to 
18  years  of  age  in  1894. 


Malea. 


Females. 


Total. 


Percent- 
age of 
males. 


Estimated 
number  of 

males  21 
yeantofago 

and  oyer 
in  1894. 


South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware  (1892) 

Maryland 

District  of  Ck>lumbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Korth  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Soutli  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee  (1893) 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana  (1883) 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana  (1893) 

Illinois 

Michigan 

AVisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona  (1893) 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

CalU'omia 


173.200 
1,089,000 

266,400 
1. 746, 000 

809,900 
1.719,000 
1.220,000 
1,954,000 

454,400 

1,930.000 
1,806,000 
1,703,000 
1.396,000 
1,178,000 
2.582.000 
1.214,300 
245,500 

3,748.000 
2,253.000 
4,331,000 
2.227,000 
1,893.000 
1,555.000 
2,018,000 
2,895.000 
268.700 
401, 300 
1.156,000 
1.380,000 

194, 700 
88,750 
495. 200 
196,400 
76,120 
243,000 
43,010 
116, 700 
458.200 
890,200 
1,349,000 


24.750 
159,900 

82.840 
800,600 
137,700 
307,130 
228,700 
350,800 

75,760 

319.450 
814,500 
308,200 
260,100 
201.500 
458,700 
219.800 


537,900 
335,800 
616,200 
811,850 
285,000 
227,200 
809,300 
454,400 
87,910 
60,130 
177,860 
223,790 

17,760 

0,804 

55,100 

28,150 

9,775 

89,890 

4,773 

16,250 

53,240 

53,140 

161,700 


24,080 
158,900 

84,790 
295,700 
134,600 
300, 610 
224.400 
842,900 

75,240 

812,780 
803,600 
299,800 
252,200 
199,700 
447,000 
218, 300 
85,780 

525.600 
829,800 
607,800 
300.  (^ 
280.800 
222,800 
299,690 
446,800 
85,450 
57,870 
170, 810 
215,180 

17,400 
9,129 
53,900 
26,970 
9,575 
88,960 
4,635 
15,340 
60,760 
52,060 
158,800 


48,830 
318,800 

67.630 
696.800 
272.300 
607,740 
453,100 
693, 700 
151,000 

632,230 
618,100 
608.000 
512, 300 
401,200 
906,300 
433,100 
74, 110 

1,063,500 
665,600 

1,224,000 
618,500 
666.800 
450,000 
608,900 
900,700 
73,360 
117,500 
848,170 
438,970 

85,160 

18,933 

109,000 

55,120 

19,350 

78,850 

9,408 

81,590 

104,000 

105.200 

820,000 


60.60 
50.18 
48.55 
50.41 
50.56 
50.54 
50.48 
50.57 
60.17 

50.53 
60.89 
50.69 
50.78 
50.22 
50.61 
50.75 
51.73 

50.67 
50.45 
50.84 
50.42 
50.87 
50.48 
50.79 
50.45 
51.67 
51.16 
51.08 
50.98 

50.52 
51.78 
50.56 
51.07 
50.52 
50.59 
60.73 
51.43 
51.20 
50.52 
50.54 


48.900 
282,800 

74,600 
899,300 
192,600 
864,100 
249.700 
423,300 
111,700 

468.100 
411.200 
865.  COO 
293.500 
264,000 
619, 100 
277,400 
76,080 

1,037,500 
611,600 

1,214.000 
656.800 
618.200 
449.200 
549,300 
762,700 
82,800 
118, 100 
829,200 
873,100 

96.360 
89,540 
198.100 
67.480 
80.250 
63,660 
19,690 
43,560 
192,700 
139,000 
516,200 
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Table  2. — Belaiion  of  the  school  population  to  the  total  population  and  to  the  adult  male 
population;  proportion  of  the  white  school  population  of  foreign  birth  or  extraction; 
percentage  of  foreign  horn  of  total  population. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
Sooth  Atlantic  Division. 
Soath  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey , 

Pennsylvania 

South  Athuitic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Tirji[inia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

NoHh  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Dlinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

Missouri 

North  Dakota , 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

KunifflJi 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Now  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oreson 

Caim»mia 


Number  of  children  5 
to  18  years  of  age  to 
every  100  persons  of 
the  total  population. 


1870. 


81.27 


1880. 


30.04 


33.02 
83.92 
32.40 
25.57 


28.01 
24.75 
27.18 
25.51 
25.68 
25.86 
28.09 
29.01 
30.55 

31.84 
31.30 
27.01 
82.39 
34.13 
33.60 
33.15 
34.42 
34.03 

84.41 
34.13 
34.40 
33.70 
31.11 
84.80 
84.16 


31.74 
33.75 
32.24 
30.23 
83.57 
82.45 
83.06 
83.57 

23.74 

28.07 
29.83 

10.20 
9.80 
22.47 
31.90 
16.78 
35.05 
12.56 
11.80 
26.96 
32.84 
24.48 


26.87 
32.24 
33.13 
30.63 
25.13 


25.71 
22.80 
25.96 
23.98 
24.64 
24.97 
26.32 
27.08 
29.43 

29.11 
29.89 
26.87 
32.43 
33.37 
32.80 
83.21 
33.17 
82.82 

83.14 
83.44 
88.87 
84.12 
81.93 
32.60 
33.15 


29.75 
31.37 
80.66 
28.87 
80.85 
80.43 
31.40 
82.35 

24.34 

29.88 
31.73 

17.10 
18.06 
18.72 
29.85 
19.50 
83.39 
18.22 
22.98 
27.19 
28.63 
25.03 


1890. 


29.61 


25.39 
34.04 
34.76 
29.33 
21.33 


24.60 
22.29 
24.65 
22.87 
24.88 
23.54 
24.57 
26.04 
27.92 

28.19 
29.28 
25.38 
84.16 
33.62 
85.35 
37.14 
85.50 
33.23 

82.76 
84.22 
35.70 
36.69 
34.04 
85.10 
85.68 
30.18 

28.87 
29.54 
28.26 
27.77 
29.88 
28.93 
80.17 
81.11 
27.30 
29.29 
80.12 
31.59 

18.06 

21.83 

22 

28.07 

25.42 

82.45 

21.87 

27.07 

22.60 

26.06 

23.72 


Number 
of  adult 
males  to 
every  100 
children 

5  to  18 
years  of 

age  in 
1890. 


91.4 


114.4 
66.8 
65.9 
94.6 

156.7 


123.7 
140.8 
124.1 
129.9 
118.7 
127.6 
120.1 
109.9 
99.6 

100.1 
88.7 

110.3 
67.0 
70.7 
59.9 
55.1 
61.0 
74.0 

74.0 
66.5 
60.1 
67.3 
65.8 
68.8 
64.0 
102.7 

97.6 
91.0 
99.2 
106.2 
01.6 
99.8 
90.2 
84.7 
112.2 
100.5 
94.5 
85.0 

274.0 
208.8 
181.8 
104.3 
156.4 
80.7 
200.3 
137.9 
185.3 
132.1 
161.3 


Percent- 
age of 
white 
diildren 
6tol8 
years  of 
age  that 
were  of 
foreign 
birth  or 
parent> 
n^rein 
1890. 


Per  et. 
33.5 


45.8 

6.6 

8.6 

41.5 

44.7 


25.0 
88.4 
33.4 
60.5 
62.4 
54.6 
54.8 
48.3 
82.3 

17.3 
24.4 
26.3 
2.8 
6.9 
.7 
2.3 
2.1 
11.5 

8.7 
2.9 
3.2 
8.1 
17.8 
16.9 
3.5 
9.6 

30.4 
17.8 
47.0 
66.1 
72.4 
76.4 
42.6 
22.5 
80.3 
61.2 
42.1 
26.4 

49.4 
47.2 
36.3 
13.2 
57.1 
66.6 
60.8 
41.1 
39.3 
27.9 
61.8 


Percentage  of  foreign 
bom  of  total  popula- 
Uon. 


1870. 


Peret. 
14.44 


20.49 

2.85 

3.62 

17.97 

81.64 


7.80 
0.30 
14.27 
24.24 
25.40 
21.14 
25.97 
20.85 
15.48 

7.31 

10.68 

12.84 

1.12 

3.87 

.28 

1.14 

.94 

2.65 

4.80 
1.53 
1.00 
1.35 
&53 
7.62 
1.04 


13.98 
8.42 
20.28 
22.03 
84.56 
36.55 
17.14 
12.91 

33.05 

25.00 
13.28 

88.74 
38.53 
16.55 
6.12 
60.15 
35.38 
44.25 
52.57 
20.97 
12.76 
37.45 


1880. 


Per  et. 
13.32 


19.40 
2.29 
3.G8 
16.80 
28.29 


1890. 


Peret. 
14.77 


22.34 

2.35 

2.03 

18.16 

25.46 


9.07 
13.34 
12.33 
24.87 
26.76 
20.88 
23.83 
19.60 
13.73 

6.46 

&86 

9.04 

.97 

2.95 

.27 

.77 

.69 

3.68 

3.61 
1.08 
.77 
.81 
5.76 
7.20 
1.29 


12.35 
7.29 
18.96 
23.73 
80.82 
84.28 
16.11 
9.76 

38.32 

21.53 
11.05 

29.42 
28.14 
20.48 
6.73 
39.69 
30.56 
41.20 
80  59 
21.04 
17.45 
33.87 


11.94 
19.21 
13.26 
29.35 
30.77 
24.60 
26.19 
22.77 
16.08 

7.81 

9.05 

8.15 

1.11 

2.48 

.23 

.54 

.66 

6.86 

8.19 
1.13 
.98 
.62 
4.45 
6.84 
1.26 
4.43 

12.51 
6.67 
22.01 
25.97 
80.78 
35.90 
16.05 
8.77 
44.58 
27.60 
19.18 
10.36 

32.61 
24.57 
20.38 
7.33 
81.52 
25.52 
82  14 
20.69 
25.76 
18.27 
30.82 
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ENROLLMENT. 

The  common  school  enrollment  for  1893-94,  as  given  in  Tables  3  and 
4  following,  is  less  than  that  found  by  adding  together  columns  2  and  4 
of  the  table  of  Chapter  I  (p.  4),  in  that  it  does  not  embrace  secondary- 
pupils  in  public  universities  and  colleges. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  common  schools  is  found 
to  be  13,935,977,  or  nearly  twice  the  number  in  1870-71.  The  increase 
over  the  number  reported  the  preceding  year,  425,258,  is  unusually  large, 
and  would  seem  to  indicate  that  periods  of  "  hard  times ''  have  a  favor- 
able effect  upon  school  attendance,  numbers  of  children,  perhaps  from 
lack  of  remunerative  labor,  being  diverted  from  the  factory  or  workshop 
to  the  school. 

The  percentage  of  the  school  population  (5  to  18  years  of  age)  enrolled 
in  the  schools  is  69.39,  as  against  69.10  in  1892-93. 

Table  3. — Number  of  pupils  entailed  in  the  common  echooU  at  various  periods,  and  the 
relation  of  the  enrollment  to  the  school  population. 


Stato  or  Territory. 

Number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  during 
the  school  year,  excluding  duplicates. 

Per  cent  of  school  popnlatioa 
(5  to  18  years)  enrolled. 

1870-71. 

187^-80. 

188d-90. 

1803-94. 

1870-71. 

1879-aO. 

1888-90. 

1893-94. 

1 

9 

3 

4 

ft 

6 

7 

8 

• 

United  SUtes 

7,561,582 

9,867,505 

12,722,581 

13.835.877 

61.45 

65.50 

68.61 

68.38 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
Sou  til  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 

2, 743, 344 
603,019 
7tJ7, 839 

3,300,660 
140, 120 

2,930.345 
1,242,811 
1, 371, 975 
4.033,828 
288.540 

3,112,622 
1.785,486 
2, 293, 579 
5,015,217 
615, 677 

3,293,714 
1,981.336 
2,652,795 
5, 357, 952 
650,180 

77.95 
30.51 
34.17 
76.87 
54.77 

75.17 
50.74 
46.43 
75.84 
64.96 

70.45 
59.23 
60.14 
76.46 
70.01 

68.63 
61.74 
63.37 
75.73 
73.33 

North  AUanUc  Division : 
Maine 

al52.600 
71,957 
665,384 
273,661 
«34,000 
113.588 

1,028,110 
160,430 
834,614 

20.058 

115,683 

15, 157 

131,088 

76.999 

a  115, 000 

66,056 

49,578 

14,000 

yl78,457 
a  140, 000 
141, 312 
117,000 
57.639 
63,504 
»,927 

148,827 
64,341 
75,238 

806,777 
40,604 

119.694 
1, 031, 593 

204,961 

937,310 

27,823 
162,431 

26,430 
220,736 
142.850 
252.  612 
134,072 
236.533 

39.315 

^276.000 
300,217 
179, 490 
236,654 
77,642 
a220.000 
81.072 

138,676 

S9.813 

«05.608 

371.492 

52,774 

128.505 

1,042,160 

234,072 

1,020,522 

31,434 
184,251 

36,906 
342,269 
193.  OM 
322,533 
201,260 
881,297 

92,472 

398,660 
447,950 
301.615 
334.158 
120,253 
466.872 
223,071 

135.815 

62,437 

65,548 

400,609 

55,671 

136,049 

1.124,998 

d  249, 588 

1.062,999 

/33,174 
204,846 

40,678 
352,710 
218, 815 
370,890 
226,766 
436,682 

96,775 

467,451 
d463. 461 
306, 014 
345.584 
4155.  470 
598.608 
285.159 
31.048 

87.35 
91.31 

"72.34' 
59.24 
80.83 
82.98 
63.20 
76  35 

50.04 
46.70 
41.60 
32.84 
49.47 
31.23 
27.28 
11.89 
21.21 

89  80 
81.32 
87.21 
71.76 
59  59 
76.97 
77.10 
64  77 
74.37 

65.20 
58  13 
55.40 
45.00 
69.21 
55.87 
40.56 
46.24 
44.16 

85.88 
7L28 

'*7i*66* 
62.65 
72.02 
70.71 
62.21 
68.53 

66.19 
60.37 
63.10 
60.51 
75.27 
56.39 
47.08 
58.45 
7L10 

65.64 
74.05 
55.83 
"  70.62 
31.58 
68.50 
55.41 

85.52 

72.03 
79.97 
72.35 
58.59 
72.80 
72.57 
d58.89 
66.71 

/67.93 
64  27 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Bhodo  Ishind 

Connecticut 

Now  York 

New  Jerseyc 

Pennsylvania  e 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

Vnryli^iuf 

District  of  Columbia. 
Virginia 

60.16 
59  14 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Geortfia 

80.33 
61.04 
60.04 
62.97 

•^     Florida 

64.10 
73  93 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

Tennessee 

32.00 
40.36 
40.60 
24.78 
21.00 
40.29 

68.21 
42.60 
61.29 
25  87 
42.40 
30.81 

ti75.00 
50  32 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

67  47 

Lonittiana 

d38  65 

Texas  

66  04 

Arkansas .^ 

65  83 

Oklahoma 

4h90 

a  Estimated. 

6  Includes  only  pupils  of  school  age  (5  t»  SO). 

•Same  (5  to  18). 

dInl892-93. 


e  Enrollment  of  Philadelphia  estimated. 

/In  1891-02. 

g  Highest  number  enrolled. 
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Tablk  3. — Nmmber  of  jptcjHlf  enroUed  in  ih§  common  adiooU  at  rariou$  ptriod$,  and  the 
relation  of  the  enroUmeni  to  ike  eekool population. — Continued. 


State  or  Territory. 


ISorth  Ceatral  Dividon 

Ohio 

IndlcM 

lUinoia 

liicbigan 

WiadMMin 

Hioneaota 

Iowa 

Htaaomi 

Horth  Dakota 

SoQthDakoto 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Diriaioii  : 

Hontam 

Wvoming 

Colorado — 

KewMexieo 

Arizona 

Utah 

Kevada 

Idaho 

WMhiaftoB 

CaSfomia*. '.'.'. '.'.'.','/. 


Kmnber  of  different  pnpUs  enrolled  during 
the  school  jear,  exdodiog  daplicates. 


1870-7L 


71©,  872 
4M,0ft7 
«7«,787 
292, 4M 

2»,a» 

113,963 
341,968 
830,970 

51, 660 
23,266 
89,777 

1,66T 

6469 

4.867 

M,8» 

0 

16,908 

8,196 

906 

65,000 

21,000 

91,882 


1870-80. 


789,499 
511,283 
704,041 
862,556 
299,457 
160,248 
426,057 
482,986 

13,718 

92.549 
231,434 

4,270 
2,907 

22,119 
4,755 
4,212 

24,326 
9.045 
5.834 

14,780 

87,538 
158,766 


797,439 
512,955 
778,819 
427,062 
851,723 
280.060 
493.267 
620,314 
35,543 
76,048 
240.300 
390,322 

16.980 

7,052 

66.490 

18,215 

7.969 

37.279 

7,387 

14, 311 

55,964 

63,254 

221,756 


1803>94. 


809,780 

a517, 459 

855,988 

468,979 

385,620 

387,861 

622,731 

657,505 

47,361 

87,826 

273.062 

393,840 

25,720 
10,310 
84,448 
21, 471 

all,  320 
57.908 
6,827 
21,266 
86,720 
77,941 

243,249 


Per  cent  of  school  popolation 
(5  to  18  years)  enrolled. 


1870-71. 


84.04 
78.64 
81.01 
79.66 
73.93 
75.92 
84.44 
56.03 

39.28 

58.79 
74.22 

70.24 

45.34 

42.28 

4.42 


53.36 
53.97 
46.06 
69.00 
67.78 
63.63 


1879-80.  1880-90..  1893-94. 


76.69 
82.39 
74.61 
76.08 
73.78 
76.87 
83.52 
68.85 

41.68 

68.48 
73.28 

63.77 
77.44 
00.82 
13.82 
53.16 
50.61 
79.73 
77.86 
72.36 
75.02 
73.37 


76.54 

76.15 

79.21 

a  77. 75 

7L97 

60.93 

73.45 

75.84 

69.77 

68.17 

74.59 

75.06 

85.51 

85.84 

74.43 

73.00 

7L26 

64.55 

81.04 

74.72 

75.85 

78.43 

88.56 

89.72 

71.14 

73.13 

54.46 

54  46 

72.20 

77.50 

42.25 

38.96 

52.72 

a58.50 

55.26 

73.45 

73.60 

72.57 

62.66 

76.80 

70.58 

^.^ 

74.78 

77.38 

76.02 

a  In  1892-93. 


5  Estimated. 
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Table  4. — The  school  enrollment  of  1893-94  classified  by  sex;  j*er  cent  of  the  male  and 
female  school  population  enrolled. 


State  or  Tcjrritory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey  (18»2-93).. 

Pennsylvania 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division : 

DoU war©  (1891-92).... 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kontncky 

Tennessee  (1892-93) . . . 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana  (1692-93)... 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Nortli  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana  (1892-93) 

IllinolB 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona  (1892-93) 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Califomia 


Whole  number  of  different 
pupils  enrolled. 


Males. 


32,003 
33.  ({64 


28,118 


125, 970 
539, 244 


19,038 
178,773 
115,400 
188,333 
113,081 
218,040 

48,251 

240,540 
238,280 


172,900 

78, 219 

301,850 

147,511 

15,902 

416, 448 
265,093 
434,103 
236.389 
196,860 


333,349 
25,065 
46,349 
140. 547 
202.519 


5,339 
'i2,*945 


29,578 
3,493 
12,568 
44,814 
89,225 
123,604 


Females. 


80,434 
81,884 


27,553 


123, 618 
523,755 


21,640 
173,937 
103,415 
182,557 
113,685 
218, 636 

48,524 

226,911 
225, 181 


172,624 

77,251 

296,752 

137,618 

15, 146 

393, 832 
252,366 
421,835 
232,590 
188,754 


824,156 

22,290 

41,477 

132,505 

191,291 


4,971 
*8,*626 


28,830 
3,334 
11,098 
42,406 
88,716 
119,645 


Total. 


13,935,977 


8,293,714 
1, 981. 336 
2, 652, 795 
6. 357, 952 
650,180 


135, 815 
02,437 
65,548 
400,603 
65,671 
136, 049 
1, 124, 998 
249,588 
1,062,999 

33,174 
204,846 

40,678 
352,710 
218,815 
370. 890 
226,766 
436,682 

96,775 

467, 451 
463,461 
306,014 
345,584 
155. 470 
698,608 
285,159 
31,048 

800,780 
617,459 
855,938 
468, 979 
385,620 
337,861 
622,731 
657,505 
47,361 
87,826 
273.052 
393,840 

25,720 
10, 810 
84,448 
21, 471 
11,320 
67,908 
6,827 
24,266 
86,720 
77,941 
243,249 


Percent  of  school  population 
(5  to  18  years)  enrolled. 


Male. 


73.72 
79.65 


50.44 


69.83 
67.17 


67.97 
60,47 
83.82 
61.33 
49.44 
62.17 
63.70 

75.30 
76.75 


66.60 
38.83 
66.81 
67.11 
41.49 

77.42 
7&96 
70.45 
75.80 
69.00 


78.35 
66.13 
77.07 
79.02 
90.64 


64.45 
'45.'08 


74.15 
73.18 
77.34 
83.24 
73.82 
76.42 


Female. 


Male  and 
female. 


70.20 
80.80 


67.71 


68.44 
66.28 


62.20 
68.83 
76.84 
60.73 
60.66 
63.76 
64.40 

72.65 
74.18 


68.45 
88.68 
•6.30 
64.62 
42.33 

74.83 
78.62 
60.88 
75.87 
67.22 


72.63 
62.80 
72.80 
77.80 
88.00 


64.46 

'si'ii 


72.72 
71.03 
76.26 
83.66 
74.87 
76.68 


60.80 


60.63 
61.74 
63.37 
75.73 
73.33 


85.52 
72.08 
70.07 
72.85 
68.60 
72.80 
72.67 
68.80 
66.71 

67.03 
«L27 
60.16 
60.14 
80.33 
61.04 
60.04 
62.07 
64.10 

73.03 
76.00 
50.32 
67.47 
38.75 
66.04 
65.83 
41.00 

76.15 
77.75 
00.03 
76.84 
68.17 
76.06 
85.84 
73.00 
64.65 
74.71 
7&43 
80.72 

73.13 
64.46 
77.60 
88.05 
68.50 
73.45 
72.57 
76.80 
83.40 
74.08 
76.02 
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Table  5. — The  average  dailjf  attendance  at  various  periods j  and  its  present  relation  to  ike 

school  enrollment. 


SUt«  or  Territory. 


United  SUtes  . 


Korth  Atlantic  Diviaioii. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division . . 
Korth  Central  Division.. 
Wcatem  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

Kew  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Distrioi  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 


Georgia  . 
»rida.. 


Florid 
South  Central  Division : 

Kontucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinoia 

Michigan 

Wisc<msin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 


Western  Division : 
Montana 


Wvomiug 

Colorado  ..... 
New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington. 

Oregon 

Calubmia.... 


Average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  each 
day. 


1870-71. 


1879.^. 


1889-90. 


4, 545, 317 


1,827,208 
368,111 
635,632 

1,911.720 
102,646 


100,392 

48,150 

0  44,100 

201.750 
22,485 
62.683 

493.648 
86,812 

567,188 

a  12. 700 
50,435 
10,261 
77,402 
61,336 

0  73,000 

a  44, 700 
31,377 

a  10, 900 

120,866 
a  89, 000 

107,660 
90,000 
a  40. 500 
a  41. 000 
a  46. 000 


432,452 
295,071 
341,686 
a  193. 000 
a  132. 000 
50,694 
211,562 
187,024 

a  1,040 

a  14, 300 
52,891 

a  1.100 
a  250 
2,611 
a  880 


12,819 

a  1,800 

a600 

a  3. 800 

•  15,000 

64,286 


6.144,143 


1, 824, 487 
776,798 
902,767 

2,451,167 
188,024 


8,153.635 


2,036,450 
1, 126, 683 
1.467,649 
3, 188, 732 
334, 112 


103,115 
48,966 
48.606 
238,127 
27.217 
73.546 
578,089 
115, 194 
601.027 

17,439 
85,778 
20,637 

128,404 
91,604 

170. 100 
a  90, 600 

145. 190 
27.046 

178,000 
208.528 
117,978 
156,761 

a  54, 800 
a  132, 000 

a  64, 700 


476,270 

321.659 

431.638 

a  240,  000 

a  156, 000 

a  78,  400 

259.836 

a  281, 000 

8.530 

60.156 
137,669 

a  3, 000 
1,920 

12,618 
3.150 
2,847 

17, 178 
5,401 
8,863 

10,546 

27,435 
100,966 


98,364 

41,526 

45,887 

273. 910 

33.905 

83.650 

642,984 

133,286 

682,941 

19,040 
102, 351 

28,184 
108,290 
121,700 
203,100 
147, 799 
240, 791 

04,819 

225,739 

323,548 

182.467 

207,704 

87,536 

1 291, 941 

( 148, 714 


549,269 

342,275 

538,310 

a  282, 000 

200,457 

127,025 

306,309 

384.627 

20,694 

48,327 

146. 139 

243,300 

10,596 

a  4, 700 

38,715 

a  13. 000 

4,702 

20.967 

5,064 

a  9, 500 

36,946 

43,333 

146, 580 


1893-94. 


Per  cent 
of  enroll* 
ment  in 
1893-94. 


9. 187. 505 


2.233.288 
1.231.432 
1.009,672 
8, 580. 112 
44J.001 


00.115 
42,030 
40.120 

209.069 
88.587 
91, 471 

721,063 
5151,273 

759,560 

ae  22, 693 
116,542 

31,348 
203,874 
135,381 
2:M).  301 
165, 115 
262,040 

64,138 

268,464 
b  330. 078 
a  185, 100 

206.247 
6107,870 

418,060 

166.544 
16,900 

583,599 

6371,298 

565,107 

286,077 

a  253, 352 

209,307 

331,408 

469,846 

32.305 

a  54. 400 

171. 198 

252,215 

16,423 
a  6. 508 
53,127 
16,987 
66.921 
39,821 
5.047 
16,030 
58.399 
58.984 
104,064 


05.93 


67.80 
62.14 
64.17 
66.82 
68.14 


66.36 
67.80 
61.20 
74.67 
69.31 
67.23 
64.07 
*  6  60.60 
71.45 

a«68.40 
56.89 
77.05 
57.80 
61.87 
62.00 
72.83 
60.00 
66.27 

57.44 

6  71.40 

a  60. 40 

59.67 

669.07 

69.85 

58.41 

64.42 

72.07 
6  71.75 
66.01 
61.00 
a  65. 69 
61.94 
62.39 
71.47 
68.22 
61.94 
62.69 
64.03 

63.87 
a64.00 
62.90 
79.12 
6  61. 15 
68.75 
73.93 
66.16 
67.34 
75.70 
67.70 


a  Estimated. 


6  In  1892-93. 


e  In  1891-02. 
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Table  6. — (1)  Average  length  of  school  i&rm.  CS)  Aggregate  number  of  day^  eekooling 
given  to  all  pupils;  the  same  compared  with  the  school  population  and  the  school 
enroHmmt 


Stato  or  Territory. 


Average  length  of  school  term  in 
days. 


1870-71     1879-80     1880-M     1893-M 


Aggregate 

number  of 

days'  school' 

ing  given. 


'51! 

^  °  9 


HI 


United  States . 


132.1 


130.3 


134.7 


130.0 


1,277.037,178 


03.6 


Korih  Atlantie  Division . . . 
Sonth  Atlantic  Division... 

Sonth  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantie  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Hassaehosetta 

Rhode  Island 

Conuectiout 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Oeorgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

,        Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

AVyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington , 

Oregon 

California 


152.0 
97.4 
91.6 
133.9 
110.2 


98.0 
70.0 
115.6 
169.0 
170.0 
172.4 
176.0 
178.0 
127.2 

132.0 
183.0 
1>00.  0 
93.2 
76.8 
&S0.0 
MOO.O 
50.0 


150.2 
02.4 
79.2 
130.8 
120.2 


100.0 
105.3 
125.5 
177.0 
184.0 
179.0 
178.5 
102.0 
133.4 

168.0 
187.0 
103.0 
112.8 
00.0 
50.0 
70.0 
665.0 


&  110.0 

677.0 

66.5 

110.0 

6  65.0 

b  140. 0 


102.0 
68.0 
81.3 
74.5 

78.8 
71.7 


ie6w6 

09.0 
88.2 
148.0 
135.0 


112.0 
117.7 
136.0 
177.0 
188.0 
182.5 
186.5 
192.0 
147.6 

166.0 
184.0 
178.0 
118.2 
07.0 
50.2 
60.6 
83.3 
6120. 0 

04.0 
86.0 
73.5 
686.0 
100.6 
100.0 
6  75.0 


165.0 
08.5 
146.7 
140.0 
155.0 
683.0 
130.0 
90.0 

6  75.0 

72.0 
110.0 

6  80.0 

6200.0 

02.0 

6111.0 

0 

152.0 

142.0 

645.0 

680.0 

690.0 

123.0 


152.0 
130.0 
150.0 
150.0 
165.0 
94.0 
148.0 
6104.0 

696.0 

82.0 
120.0 

96.0 
119.0 
6132.0 
lll.O 
109.0 
128.0 
143.0 

04.0 
691.0 

90.0 
146.6 


160.5 
130.0 
155.4 
156.0 
158.6 
128.0 
156.0 
120.4 
113.0 
145.0 
140.0 
135.0 

142.7 
6120.0 
144.4 
6  67.0 
126.0 
133.0 
140.0 
669.8 
97.2 
118.2 
157.6 


385.083,178 
133,177,086 
160,816.147 
527, 720. 008 
61, 239. 850 


6e3,640,881 
21, 009, 806 

5,768,032 
24, 464. 880 
13,538  100 
14,531,993 
14, 199, 800 
28,077.273 

6, 247, 041 

32,218,000 
a  28,  464. 108 
6 13. 512, 300 

20, 080. 524 
a  11, 270. 063 

41,806,925 

12, 157,  712 
1, 306. 515 

03, 375. 840 

a  40,  382.  634 

98, 173, 605 

41,481.465 

640,536,320 

82,306.806 

52. 362.  464 

56.851,414 

8,876,548 

65.671,495 

22,084,542 

31, 526, 875 

2,373.162 

942.411 

67,974,363 

1, 443, 895 

a  1,349, 595 

6, 052, 792 

759.069 

1,753,682 

6, 980. 058 

0. 420, 256 

26, 181, 576 


81.4 
41.5 
40.6 
74.6 

eo.1 


60.8 
63.1 
IB.  4 
04.5 
78.4 
80.5 
87.4 
a  67. 8 
76.3 

6e74.e 
68.7 
85.3 
41.0 
40.7 
23.0 
3L3 
41.8 
41.4 

51.0 

a  46.0 

622.2 

56.8 

a  28.1 

46.1 

28.1 

17.6 

87.8 

a  74. 2 

80.2 

67.1 

671.7 

72.0 

86.0 

63.1 

52.8 

648.3 

63.4 

71.8 

67.5 
40.8 

673.2 
26.2 

a  69. 8 
76.8 
80.6 
55.5 
57.5 
61.1 
81.8 


01.6 


116.8 
67.2 
64.0 
98.5 
01.2 


81.6 
S7.6 
S8.I 
130.6 
133.0 
123.0 
120.4 
a  115. 1 
114.3 

6el0e.7 
106.0 
141.8 
60.3 
61.0 
80.2 
62.6 
66.8 
04.5 

68.0 

a  61. 4 

644.2 

84.1 

a  72. 5 

69.8 

42.6 

42.1 

115.3 
a  95. 4 

114.7 

88.4 

6105.1 

05.0 

100.2 
86.5 
81.8 

664.6 
80.0 
80.1 

02.8 
0L4 

694.4 

67.3 

a  119. 2 

104.5. 

111.8 
72.8 
69.0 
82.5 

107.6 


a  In  1892-93. 


6  Approcimately. 


•  Inl891-92« 
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Tablk  7. — Xumber  and  Mar  </  i$aekt§,    Fri^p^tion  of  male  teachers. 


State  or  Tacrltorj. 


rnited  States 

}f ortli  Atlantie  DirMoa . . 
South  AtlantioDivisioB.. 
9oath  Central  Dhrision . . . 
Koith  Central  DfyiHion . . . 
Weeten  IMTtoton 

Ifferth  Atlantie  IMTiaiea : 

Maine 

NewHaMpakire 

VermoDt 

HanaetKMCta 

Rhode  lalaMi 

Cenneetlca* 

KewYork 

Kew  Jeraey 

Pennaylraola 

Scnth  Atlantic  IMviaion: 

Delaware 

Maryfaaid 

Diatnot  of  Celnmbia. 

Yirrinia 

Wea*  VirglBU 

Korth  Carolina 

Seatk  Carolina 

Georsi* 

Florila 

Sevtii  Central  IMrision : 

Kentucky 

Tenneoaeo 

Alabama 

MiMiaoippi 

Lonisiaaa — 

Texan 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Korth  Centnd  Dirision  : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

nitnote 

Mickigaii 

TVhieonain 

liinnesotn 

Iowa 

Misamiri 

North  Dakota 

Sooth  Dnkota 

^     INeliraska 

Kansas 

Western  DiTfsion : 

Montana 

Wromittg 

Colorado 

liew  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Kwada 

Idaho 

Washington 

OrMfon 

Cal&mia 


Whole  number  of  teachers 
employed. 


Malea. 


124.768 


18,124 
20,4C1 
29. 8» 

M.4e8 
5,825 


al.406 

280 

438 

!,«• 

1» 

•4» 

G,OM 

ft  737 

8.464 

c218 
965 
ll« 
3,028 
8.585 
4,535 
2,141 
4.547 
1,2IH 

<S06 
65, 146 
•  4.168 

8,624 
»].29i 

6,561 

4.267 
323 

10,156 
»6,523 
6.123 
8,479 
2,867 
2.234 
5,261 
5,567 
812 
1,368 
2,368 
4,2Se 

206 

96 

0^706 

324 

687 

470 

42 

801 

1,150 

1,186 

1,268 


females. 


363,239 


77,340 
24.877 
25,729 
121.414 
18,679 


05,925 

2,907 

8,290 

10.706 

1.884 

•8,388 

27,838 

ft4, 131 

17,777 

£022 
3,823 
824 
5,185 
2,530 
3.825 
2,453 
4,496 
1,629 

5,803 
»3.66G 
•2,446 

8.963 
ftl.945 

5.899 

2,019 
504 


14, 

*7, 

16. 

12, 

10, 

8, 

22, 

6, 

1, 

3. 

7. 

7, 


674 

811 

oft  2, 195 

222 

5196 

645 

237 

411 

2,018 

1,976 

4,904 


ToUl. 


388,007 


96.464 
45.338 
55.624 
171.877 
19.764 


7.421 

8.187 

3,728 

11. 714 

1.554 

•3.822 

82,929 

64,868 

26,241 

e840 
4,818 
942 
8,213 
6,115 
8,366 
4.594 
9,038 
2,923 

9,808 
68,812 

6,608 

7.577 
63,244 
12,462 

6,286 
827 

24.904 

613,547 

22,857 

16,196 

12,581 

10,822 

28,063 

14,521 

2,700 

4.816 

9,473 

11,903 


407 
62,895 

546 
6283 
1.115 

279 

712 
8.166 
3,162 
6,267 


Percentage  of  male  teachers. 


41.0 


26.2 
63.8 
67.5 
43.2 
45.0 


•  24.4 
15.0 
16.5 
1X7 

•20.4 

•22.1 

22.9 

82.5 

42,8 

•  29.9 
45.0 

8.2 
«1.5 
79.0 
•73.2 
62.4 
71.4 

•  65.7 

•  66.0 
•75.0 

66.8 
•60.8 

50.9 
•77.3 

•  75.6 


43.2 
66.5 
43.5 
26.3 

•  28.8 
83.7 
39.0 
65.8 

•  24.7 

51.9 
47.2 

•  60.3 

•  28.6 
48.8 

•  01.7 


55.0 
82.4 

•  64.3 

•  46.5 

•  51.7 
40.0 


1879-80. 


42.8 


28.8 
62.5 
67.2 
41.7 
46.3 


•  27.2 
16.8 
16.8 
13.2 
20.2 

•22.8 
26.0 
28.5 
45.5 

•46.6 

42.6 

7.8 

61.8 

75.2 

•  71.3 
59.5 

•  65.2 
61.6 

64.6 
74.4 
63.8 
61.2 
46.1 

•  75.0 
78.4 


47.8 
57.5 
39.7 
29.2 
28.9 
35.0 
33.6 
58.1 

40.8 

40.7 
45.1 

38.5 
44.3 
36.4 
78.0 
47.5 
54.5 
46.7 
57.4 
87.4 
48.3 
88.6 


1880-90. 


34.5 


20.0 
49.1 
57.5 
32.4 
81.1 


•  M.0 
9.8 
12.0 
9.8 
12.6 
•13.4 
16.9 
1&4 
34.2 

•31.0 
27.8 
13.0 
41.5 
63.4 
60.1 
49.6 
53.3 
48.0 

49.8 
61.8 
62.9 
49.6 
44.7 
61.1 
68.5 


43.1 
5L1 
82.5 
22.3 
19.8 
23.0 
20.6 
44.4 
28.3 
29.0 
27.1 
40.8 

22.9 
22.4 
26.2 

•62.2 
38.8 
46  6 
16.3 

•  33.4 
40.6 
43.8 
21.4 


1893-94. 


32.2 


19.0 
45.1 
53.7 
29.4 
29.6 


•20.2 

as 

11.7 
8.6 

10.9 
•  11.4 

15.5 
615.1 

82.3 

C26.0 
23.0 
12.9 
86.9 
58.6 
54.2 
46.6 
50.3 
44.3 

45.9 

658.4 

063.1 

47.8 

640.0 

62.7 

67.9 

89.1 

40.8 
648.2 
26.8 
21.5 
18.3 
21.6 
18.8 
38.3 
80.1 
28.4 
25.3 
35.5 

23.4 
23.6 
•624.2 
50.3 
630.7 
42.1 
15.1 
42.3 
36.3 
37.5 
20.2 


o  Approximatoly. 


6Ial892-6S. 


c In  1891-92. 
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EDUCATION   REPORT,  1893-94. 


Table  8. — Teachers^  salaries. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States  a. 


North  Atlantic  INvisiona . 
South  Atlantic  Division  a  . 
South  Central  Division  a . . 
North  Ceneral  Division  a . . 
Western  Divisiona 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachosetta 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

NewYorkfr 

New  Jersey  (1892-93). 

Pen  nsy  Ivania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware  (1889-90).... 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida   

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennesseo  (1892-93) . . . 

Alabiuna 

Mississippi 

Louisiana  (1892-93)... 

Texas  (1892-93) 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana  (1892-93) 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakote 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana. 


Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arisona  (1892-93). 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Orejion 

California 


Average 
monthly 
wages  of 

male 
teachers. 


$44.76 


54.89 
28.11 
41.01 
45.70 
64.46 


44.81 
49.78 
37.86 
129.41 
101. 19 
85.87 


79.99 
44.16 


36.60 


Increase 

or 
decrease. 


D..  10.16 


D..  .67 

D..  .80 

I  ..  1.24 

D..  .03 

D..  1.14 


D..  .81 

I  ..  .95 

I  ..  3.80 

D..  11.82 

I  ..  4.90 

D..  .61 


.22 


38.13 


24.60 
23.13 


35.50 


41.26 
33.45 


29.49 
34.60 
66.71 
37.43 


41.98 
46.00 
68.96 
48.56 
e47.80 
46.40 
88.19 
45.94 
44.75 
36.00 
46.74 
43.09 

65.20 
66.70 
72.76 


87.50 
70.00 
101. 24 


51.45 

50.00 

d80.10 


.07 


D.. 
D.. 


.72 
2.46 


2.12 


I  .. 


.40 


Average 
monthly 
wages  of 

female 
teachers. 


Increase 

or 
decrease. 


$37.48 


37.00 
25.45 
35.24 
87.59 
54.40 


27.56 
27.36 
26.12 
47.91 
60.10 
41.48 


47.73 
83.05 


84.08 


27.14 


21.68 
10.90 


84.00 


34.02 
27.82 


29.75 
31.82 
46.48 
38.47 


I  .. 


D. 

n.. 


1.94 
83 


I  ..     3.60 
D..      .47 


D.. 


.54 


I  ..     1. 
I  ..     2.74 


D.. 
D.. 


2.89 


.63 


D..  .82 
D..  1.11 
D..     1.35 


87.50 
40.20 
49.35 
35.19 
C33.15 
85.08 
81.60 
42.23 
89.03 
32.00 
89.52 
35.01 

46.95 
49.15 
63.75 


72.50 
44.00 
63.65 


46.08 

39.56 

d65.42 


I  ..$0.81 


I  ..  .14 

D..  .90 

I  ..  2.19 

I  ..  1.29 

D..  .29 


.16 
.36 
.84 
.22 
.66 
.84 


.01 


.85 


.92 
2.01 


8.15 


l.(» 

'i'28 
.83 

8.67 
.42 
.79 
.93 

2.81 


1.46 
.48 


.78 


D..    .13 


.60 

2.18 

.13 


a  These  summaries  include  only  the  States  tabulated  below  in  the  tame  column. 

b  Average  of  all  teachers,  $50.88. 

e  Does  not  include  cities. 

d  Does  not  include  high  school  teachers. 
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Table  d,—Schoolhou»es  and  value  of  school  property. 


State  or  Territorj-. 


United  States 

X<nth  AUantic  Diriaion. 
South  AUanUc  Division. 
South  Central  Division . . 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

Kew  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Maasachasetts 

Bhode  Island 

Conneoticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey  (lfiW-93) 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware  (1891-92)... 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Yirf^nia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division : 

Kentaelty 

Tennessee  (1892-93) . . 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana  (1892-93).. 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  (Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana (1892-93)  .... 

Dllnois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Westom  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arixona  (1892-93).... 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Calubmia 


a  Number  of  Bchools. 
ED  94 2 


b  Approximately. 


Number 

Value  of  aU 

of  school* 

school 

houses. 

property. 

9 

.      3 

236,529 

$425,024,341 

46,546 

160.423,841 

34,648 

18.299,877 

43,014 

20,786.384 

100,854 

188.908.099 

11,467 

86, 606, 140 

4,320 

8.917,129 

1,998 

3.086.824 

2.208 

1.022,087 

a  7, 833 

632.200,000 

505 

3.864,862 

1.622 

8,042,411 

12.005 

53.026,319 

1.725 

10.374,218 

14,330 

544,890,000 

a  497 

904,426 

a2.330 

63.070.000 

106 

62,738,000 

6.718 

2. 94a  680 

5,302 

3,120,927 

6,657 

1, 150, 148 

3,138 

617.059 

a7,849 

62,290,000 

2,051 

559,637 

8.018 

6,803,511 

6.817 

2.950,004 

'IZ 

61,873,000 

1,629,860 

a2,645 

»832,000 

8,380 

6.128,883 

8.866 

1.769,086 

622 

400,000 

13,064 

89.017.384 

9,737 

16,777,504 

12,516 

34, 716, 434 

7,769 

16,583.399 

6,795 

611,100,000 

6,485 

12  875, 194 

13.519 

15,520,160 

9,840 

17.208,288 

1.770 

1,010,639 

8,432 

8,434,805 

6,593 

8, 570, 887 

9,334 

11. 103. 396 

520 

2,079.362 

257 

396. 914 

1,509 

6.998,937 

482 

6250.000 

133 

419,700 

ae893 

3.189.447 

190 

282,946 

559 

733,211 

1,751 

5,014,396 

1,795 

2. 707, 182 

8,369 

15,534.045 

e  In  180 

2-03. 
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EDUCATION  BEPOBT,  1893-94. 
Table  10.— Private  $cho0lB. 


State  or  Territory. 


TTnited  Slates. 


l!I<>rth  Ailantio  Divieion  . 
Soath  Atlantic  I>ivi«ion.. 
South  Central  Division. . . 
l^orth  Central  Diviaion . . . 
Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont  (1»1. 92) 

Ifaasachnsetta 

Khode  Islaml 

Connecticut 

KewYork 

New  Jersey  (1882-93) .... 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina  ( 1891-92) . 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky  a 

Tennessee  (18D1  -92) 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas , 

ArliauBas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUiDois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado  (1692-93) 

New  Mexico 

Arisona 

Utah  (1891-92) 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washingtcm 

Or^on 

California > 


Pupils 

attending 

private 

schools. 


1.318,800 


551.300 

84.700 

187.200 

441,000 

54,600 


7,425 
7,857 
06,163 
15.155 
25,965 
178.764 
49.167 


1,894 
26.198 


14. 151 


19,200 
45,428 


19,943 


ToUl  public 
and  private 
enrollment. 


Per  cent 
of  pupils 
in  private 
schools. 


15.254,777 


3.845.014 
2,066.036 
2.830,995 
5,798,952 
704,780 


125,636 
44,842 
25,292 


34,103 

16,736 

400 

1,888 


839 


3,813 
4.129 


10,934 


2,925 
5,112 
21,779 


73,171 
466,772 

70,826 

162,014 

1,303,762 

296,766 


230,709 
861.566 


450.833 


886,315 
532,^5 


86S,527 


981.574 
513,821 
410,912 


(56,834 

074.241 

47,761 

89.714 


26,559 


80,902 
25,000 


66,382 
7,215 


89,645 

83,053 

265,028 


a  Does  not  include  cities. 
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State  or  Territory. 


From  per- 
manent 
fontU  and 
rents. 


United  States 

Korth  Atlsntic  DiTision . 
Sonth  Atlantic  Division. 
Soatb  Central  Diviaion. . 
Korth  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 

Korih  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Yennont 

Maasaohnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York  (1898-93).. 

New  Jersey  (1892-90) 

Pennsjlvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware  (1889-90)  a. 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Yfa^inia 

"West  Virginia 

North  (Molina 

South  Carolina  (1892-93) 

Georgia 

Florida 

Soath  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee  (1802-93). 

Alabama. ........... 

Mississippi 

Louisiana  (1892-93).. 

Texas  

Arkanass 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana  (1891-92).... 

niinols 

Michigan  (1892-93).. 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraaka 

Kansss 

Western  DiTision : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Cokrado  (1891-92).. 

New  Mexico 

Arixona  (1892-93).... 

Utah 

Nevsda , 

Idaho 

WasbingUm 

Oregon  

Caliiornia 


$8,486,052 


933,  (K)9 

447,436 

1,907,666 

4,451,120 

746,221 


a  90. 000 

14,753 

06,255 

6183,733 

8,517 

168,302 

294,359 

147,660 

0 

W.OOO 

54,911 

0 

43,000 

a42,167 

0 

0 

212,052 

35.306 

144, 818 

124,884 

115.887 

96,640 

46,070 

1,379,361 

0 

0 

246,680 
635,327 
667.061 
311.578 

a  190, 000 
388,200 
233.570 
727,332 
154. 126 
146,220 
396,161 

0354,856 

0 

0 

108.463 

0 

6,573 

0 

96,002 

14.831 

96,904 

162.948 

•  260,000 


From  taxation. 


From  State 


$33,074,152 


$111,255,258 


12.017,287 
4.408,622 
6. 531, 603 
7,331,267 
2,785,373 


a  456, 003 

86,817 

88,026 

0 

118,199 

254,185 

3.771,667 

2, 251. 700 

4,990,690 

47  6,000 
585,234 

d  465. 262 
887,840 

a  250, 049 
646,543 
449.068 

1,008,752 
100,874 

1.766.140 
1,240.931 
513, 674 
923.500 
275,223 
1. 269. 670 
486,431 
a56,025 

1,877,585 

1,636,548 

1.000,000 

686.117 

a  584. 145 

655,718 

0 

613, 189 

152  867 

0 

123,098 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

178.164 

302,596 

11,941 

0 

0 

0 

2.292,672 


From  local 
taxea. 


$144,329,410 


40,227,050 
5,026.474 
3, 570.  481 

54, 925. 572 
7, 505. 681 


979,744 

729, 176 

519,920 

9,778,644 

1,022.241 

1, 713. 649 

12,884,903 

1.460,007 

11, 138, 766 

209,000 

1, 335, 126 

465,262 

814, 330 

1,280.135 

13,323 

73,620 

389.702 

445,967 

1,303.996 

(/) 
17141.861 
171,931 
418,769 
764.464 
676.460 
a  91, 000 

9, 589. 391 
2, 872, 173 
12.921,238 
4,589,005 
3,510,056 
3, 241, 502 
6,942,953 
8,886,848 
630,431 
1,006,968 
2, 295, 518 
3.439,489 

560,119 

193,960 

1, 462. 109 

82.136 

40. 375 

458.178 

83,770 

303,641 

1, 179,  617 

744, 397 

2,388,359 


Total  from 
taxation. 


From  all 

other 
sources. 


52, 244. 337 
9.435.096 
10.102.084 
62.250,839 
10,291.054 


1,435,747 

815,993 

607.946 

9, 778. 6U 

1, 140,  440 

1,967,834 

10,656,570 

3.711,707 

16, 129, 456 

215,000 
1.920,360 

930.  524 
1, 702, 179 
1,  539, 184 

659.866 

522,688 
1,398,454 

546, 841 

3, 072. 136 
1, 240, 931 

655.535 
1.095.431 

693.992 
2, 034, 143 
1.162,891 
a  147, 025 

11,466,976 
4,510.721 

13,921,238 
5.275.122 
4,094,201 
3. 897. 220 
6, 942, 953 
4,500.037 
783,298 
1, 006. 968 
2,418,616 
3,439.489 

560,119 
193,980 

1, 462, 109 
82,136 
227,539 
760,774 
95,711 
303,641 

1, 179. 617 
744.397 

4, 681. 081 


$14,235,930 


Total  rev- 
enue, 

excluding 
balance 

on  hand 
and  pro- 
ceeds of 

bond  sales. 


$167,051,392 


5, 804. 003 

548.228 

625.309 

6, 173. 446 

1,084.944 


76.911 

60,963 

24, 461 

5,850 

43.724 

873.592 

2.271,361 

7,820 

2,939,321 

0 

220,264 

0 

29,273 

22,896 

117,213 

14, 141 

64,019 

«  80, 422 

0 

250.839 

9,531 

19. 771 

231,877 

181. 907 

26.231 

a  5. 153 

624.400 
463.607 
546.885 
432,  081 
450, 612 
611,994 
1, 200. 405 
385.905 
63,715 
186,600 
919, 101 
297, 172 

23,049 

4.797 

753. 182 

43,687 

111 

38,780 

1,080 

2,794 

10, 181 

140. 404 

66,929 


58,961.049 
10,430,760 
12. 635.  059 
72.881.403 
12,122.219 


1,562,658 

891.709 

608.  G62 

9,968,227 

1.192.711 

2,509.728 

19. 222, 290 

3. 867.  187 

19,068,777 

275.000 
2, 195, 535 

930,524 
1,774.452 
1,604.247 

777,079 

536,829 
1,674,525 

662,569 

8.216.954 
1,616,654 

780,953 
1,211,842 

971.945 
3.595.411 
1, 189. 122 

152, 178 

12, 338, 056 
5. 609. 655 

15, 135, 184 
6.019,681 
4, 734. 813 
4, 897. 414 
8,376,937 
5,613,274 
991,139 
1,339,857 
3, 733,  878 
4,091.517 

583, 168 

198.  777 

2, 323,  754 

125,  823 

234,223 

799.554 

194,703 

820, 766 

1,285,652 

1. 047,  749 

6.007,060 


a  Approximstflly. 

h  Includes  some  misceUaneouareceipts. 
9  State  appropriation  for  negro  schools. 
d  United  States  appropriation. 


e  Includes  balance  from  previous  yei^. 

/  Notrelwrted ;  a  part  is  included  in  ♦♦other  sources.' 

g  Report  incomplete. 
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Table  12. — The  school  revenue  compared  (1)  wiih  the  adult  tnale  population  {taxpayeH) 
and  (f)  with  the  school  population.    Percentage  analysis  of  the  school  revenue. 


Stato  oi'  Territory. 


United  SUtes. 


North  Atlantic  Division. . 
South  Atlantic  Diyiaion.. 
South  Central  Diviaion... 
North  Central  Division... 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maino 

New  Hampshiro 

Ytrmont 

Massachusetts 

Rhofie  Island 

Connecticut , 

New  York  (1892-93).... 

New  Jersey  (1893-93).. 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware  (1889-90) a... 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  (Antral  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee  (1892-93) 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana  (1892-93) 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana  (1891-92) 

Illinois 

Michigan  (1892-93) 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado  (1891-92) 

New  Mexico 

Arizona  (1892-93) 

UUh 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California .\. 


Average  amount  raised  per  tax> 
payer. 


$0.46 


.17 
.21 
.00 
.66 
.53 


«.25 
.12 
.65 

6.26 
.08 
.71 
.16 
.82 
0 

L26 

.19 

0 

.11 

a. 22 

0 

0 

.50 

.32 

.31 

.30 

.32 

.33 

.17 

2.23 

0 

0 

.24 

1.06 

.55 

.49 

a. 87 

.86 

.43 

.95 

1.87 

1.24 

1.20 

a. 95 

0 

0 

.59 

.00 

.22 

0 

4.98 

.33 

.50 

1.17 

a. 50 


I 

CO 


3 


$1.79 


a  2. 32 

.71 

.87 

0 

1.05 

L07 

2.07 

4.83 

3.15 

I  .13 
2.07 

d6.24 
2.22 

al.84 

1.78 

1.80 

2.38 

.90 

8.77 
8.02 
L40 
3.15 
1.04 
2.05 
1.75 
a. 74 

1.81 

2.73 

.82 

1.07 

a  1.13 

1.46 

0 

.80 

1.80 

0 

.87 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5.89 

4.75 

.61 

0 

0 

0 

4.44 


$0.04 


$0.78 


.61 
.05 
.06 
.05 
1.01 
.13 


$0.07 


7.95 
7.31 
6.87 
13.86 
10.57 
10.53 
10.54 
8.30 
12.02 

5.78 
7.76 
12.48 
4.44 
8.33 
2.13 
2.15 
3.96 
5.93 

6.87 
3.93 
2.14 
4.13 
3.68 
5.81 
4.29 
2.00 

11.89 
0.35 
12.46 
9.42 
9.14 
10.90 
15.26 
7.30 
12.04 
11.35 
11.35 
10.97 

6.05 
5.03 

12.63 
2.19 
7.74 

12.56 
9.89 
7.86 
6.67 
7.54 
9.70 


$8.32 


12.47 
8.25 
3.02 
10.30 
13.67 


9.84 
10.20 

8.53 
18.00 
12.55 
13.43 
12.66 

9.12 
1L97 

5.79 
0.89 
13.76 
2.08 
5.80 
L28 
L19 
2.41 
4.39 

5.09 
2.62 
1.28 
2.37 
2.42 
3.97 
2.75 
2.05 

11.60 

8.59 
12.37 
10.00 

8.37 
10.89 
13.75 

6.23 
13.51 
11.40 
10.73 

9.32 

10.59 
10.50 
22.98 

2.28 
12.11 
10.14 
20.70 
10.15 
12.87 

9.06 
15.65 


Per  cent  of  the  whole  reve- 
nue derived  from— 


88 

SI 


I 

s 


Percl.  Perct 
5.1       19.8 


a  3. 2 

1.7 

9.5 

bl.8 

7 

6.7 

1.5 

3.8 

0 

21.8 

2.5 

0 

2.4 

a  2. 6 

0 

0 

12.7 

5.3 

4.5 

7.7. 

14.8 

8.0 

4.7 

38.4 

0 

0 

2.0 
11.3 
4.4 
5.2 
a  4.0 
7.0 
2.8 
13.0 
15.6 
10.9 
10.6 
a  8. 7 

0 

0 

4.7 

0 

2.8 

0 

50.3 

4.5 

7.5 

15.6 

a  5.2 


a  29. 2 

9.7 

12.6 

0 

0.9 

10.1 

19.6 

58.2 

26.2 

c2.2 
26.7 

d50.0 
50.0 

a  16.1 
83.2 
83.6 
60.2 
15.2 

54.9 
76.8 
65.8 
76.2 
28.3 
35.3 
40.9 
a  36. 8 

15.2 

20.2 

6.6 

11.4 

a  12.3 

13.4 

0 

10.9 

15.4 

0 

3.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

76.1 

87.8 

6.1 

0 

0 

0 

45.8 


i 

3 


lO 


Peret. 
60.6 


11 


68.2  I 

48.2 

28.3 

75.4 

6L9 


62.7 
8L8 
74.4 
98.1 
85.7 
68.8 
67.0 
37.8 
58.4 

76.0 
60.8 
50.0 
45.9 
79.8 
1.7 
18.7 
23.3 
67.2 

40.6 

(/) 

g  18.2 

^  14.2 

43.1 

21.8 

56.0 

a  59. 8 

77.7 
51.2 
85.4 
76.2 
74.1 
66.2 
82.9 
69.2 
63.6 
75.2 
6L5 
84.1 

96.0 
97.6 
62.9 
65.3 
2L1 
67.3 
43.0 
94.7 
9L8 
71.0 
47.7 


PtrcL 
8.5 

51 
5.2 
4.9 
8.4 
&9 


4.9 
6.8 
3.5 
.1 
3.7 
14.9 

n.9 

.2 

15.4 

0 

10.0 

0 

1.7 

1.5 

15.1 

2.7 

8.8 

e  12.8 

0 
15.5 
1.2 

i.e 

23.9 

5.0 

2.2 

«3.4 

^6.l 
&8 
8.6 
7.2 
9.6 
12.5 
14.3 
6l9 
5.4 
13.9 
24.6 
7.2 

4.0 

2.4 

32.4 

34.7 


4.9 

.« 

.8 

.7 

13.4 

L3 


a  Approximately. 

b  Includes  some  miscellaneous  receipts. 
e  State  appropriation  for  negro  schools, 
d  United  States  appropriation. 


s  Includes  balance  iY^m  previous  year. 

/Not  reported ;  a  part  is  included  m  "  other  sources.** 

g  Report  incomplete. 
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Table  13. — Progress  of  school  sxpenditure. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


$eo,  107, 612 


Korth  AtUnUoDiriBlon. 
South  Atlantic  Division 
South  Central  Division  . . 
^'ortb  Central  Division . . 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire..... 

Vermont 

Uassachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticnt 

Now  York , 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Tlr^nla 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sontti  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  DakoU 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

UUb 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon , 

Califomia 


Total  expenditure  for  common  schools. 


1870-71. 


$78,094,«87 


29,7IM,885 
3,781,581 
4,&'>4,834 

28,430,033 
2.244.829 


950,662 

418,545 

499,961 

6,579,363 

461, 160 

1, 496. 981 

9,607,904 

2,302,341 

8,479,918 

153.509 
1,214.729 
373,585 
587.472 
577, 719 
177.498 
275,688 
292.000 
129,431 

61.075,000 
6758,000 
6370.000 
960.000 
531.834 
6650,000 
6520,000 


6,831.035 
2.897,537 
6,666,642 
2,840,740 
1,032,539 
960,558 
8, 260. 190 
1,749,040 

i     6  23.000 

865,520 
904.323 

635,600 

67,000 

67,895 

64.900 

0 

6117,000 

685.000 

19,003 

635,000 

6160,000 

1,713,431 


1879-83. 


$140,506,715 


28,538.058 
5.130,492 
4,872,829 

35,285.635 
4, 267. 673 


1.067,991 
665,339 
446,217 

4.983,900 
626.112 

1,408,375 
10, 296, 977 

1,873.466 

7,369,682 

207,281 
1.544.367 
438,567 
046,109 
707.553 
876,062 
324,629 
471,029 
114,895 

1,069,080 
744, 180 
6500.000 
880.705 
411,858 
61,030,000 
287,056 


7,166,963 
4,491,850 
7,014,092 
2,776,917 
2,177.023 
1,328,429 
4.484,043 
2,675,364 

245,000 

1.108.617 
1,818,337 

78,730 

28.504 

395.227 

28,973 

61, 172 

132,194 

220.245 

38.411 

112.615 

307,031 

2,864,571 


1889-90. 


$170,384,173 


48, 023, 492 
8, 767, 165 
10. 678. 660 
62,823,563 
10.213,815 


1,327,553 

844,833 

711,072 

8,286,062 

884.966 

2,167,014 

17,543,880 

3.840,190 

12,928,422 

6275,000 
1,910,603 

905,777 
1.604,509 
1,198,493 

714.900 

450,936 
1. 190. 354 

516,533 

2,140,678 
1.626,241 
6890,000 
1. 109, 675 
817. 110 
8,178.300 
1,016,776 


10. 602. 238 
6.245.218 

11,645,126 
5,349,366 
8,801.212 
4. 187. 310 
6.382.953 
5,434.262 
626,949 
1, 199, 630 
8. 870. 332 
4, 972, 967 

864,084 

6225,000 

1, 681. 379 

685.000 

181.914 

394,685 

161.481 

169.020 

968,111 

805,979 

5, 187, 162 


1803-94. 


$1.75 


59, 081, 591 
10, 590, 070 
12,965,805 
74, 861. 983 
12. 884, 724 


1, 557. 862 

920,803 

783,805 

9,968.227 

1,478,841 

2,642.628 

19, 308, 571 

a3, 834, 103 

18, 586, 751 

64;  275, 000 
2, 301, 118 

930. 524 
1,825,433 
1,611.642 

783,405 

632, 767 
1,683,006 

647, 175 

3,315,024 
a  1,647, 790 

663,859 
1, 226. 146 
a992,000 
3, 765. 501 
1,244,818 

202,158 

12.524.444 
d5. 609, 655 
15, 807, 450 
6, 978, 366 
4. 801. 390 
5.020,882 
7. 840. 098 
6, 816, 634 
1,081,609 
1,687,918 
4. 165, 087 
4,438,450 

643. 749 

203, 181 

d  1,981, 035 

137,905 

a  216, 779 

963,151 

203,140 

346, 332 

1,525,948 

1,238,111 

5,424,793 


Expended  per  capitaof 
population. 


1870- 
71. 


$1.56  $2.84 


2.38 

.63 

.73 

2.14 

2.15 


1.51 
1.30 
1.51 
8.73 
2.05 
2.74 
2.17 
2.48 
2.36 

1.21 

1.53 

2.77 

.47 

1.26 

.16 

.38 

.24 

.66 

.80 
.50 
.36 

Lll 
.71 
.74 

1.02 


2.52 
1.70 
2.57 
2.33 
1.70 
2.06 
2.70 
.99 

Jl.29 

2.61 
2.24 

1.C2 

.71 

1.44 

.05 

0 

1.28 

1.93 

1.17 

1.30 

1.66 

2.93 


1879- 
80. 


1889- 
90. 


1.97 

.68 

.65 

2.03 

2.41 


1.65 
1.63 
1.34 
2.80 
1.90 
2.26 
2.03 
1.66 
1.72 

1.41 

1.65 

2.47 

.63 

L14 

.27 

.33 

.31 

.43 

.66 
.48 
.40 
.73 
.44 
.65 
.36 


2.24 
2.27 
2.28 
1.70 
1.65 
1.70 
2.76 
1.23 

L81 

2.45 
1.83 

2.01 
1.37 
2.03 

.24 
1.51 

.92 
3.54 
1.18 
1.50 
1.76 
3.31 


2.76 

.90 

.97 

2.81 

3.37 


2.01 
2.24 
8.14 
8.70 
2.66 
2.89 
2.92 
2.31 
2.46 

1.63 

1.83 

3.93 

.97 

1.57 

.44 

.39 

.65 

1.32 

1.15 
.86 
.69 
.86 
.73 

1.42 
.90 


2.89 
2.89 
3.04 
2.55 
2.25 
3.22 
3.34 
2.03 
(3.43 
f3.66 
8.19 
8.48 

2.76 
3.71 
4.08 
.56 
3.06 
1.90 
8.53 
2.00 
2.74 
2.57 
4.29 


1803- 
94. 


$2.61 


8.17 
1.12 
1.06 
8.10 
8.63 


2.41 
2.87 
2.86 
4.12 
8.80 
8.88 
8.07 
a2.36 
3.20 

6«1.63 

2.  a 

3.49 

1.05 

1.90 

.46 

.44 

.86 

1.42 

1.72 

a.  91 

.89 

.88 

a. 84 

1.4S 

1.03 

.82 

3.84 
d2.64 
3.67 
2.68 
2.64 
3.23 
8.88 
2.01 
4.02 
4.21 
8.60 
8.19 

3.31 
2.20 

d4.81 
.70 

a2.85 
3.96 
4.72 
2.97 
3.33 
3.17 
4.02 


a  In  180^93. 


6  Estimated. 


e  In  1889-90. 


din  1891-92. 
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EDUCATION   REPORT,  1893-94. 
Table  14. — The  school  expenditure  clasaified. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  SUtes 

Korth  Atlantic  Division. 
8oath  AUantio  Division. 
South  Central  Division  .. 
liorth  Central  Division .. 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

"New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Bhode  Island 

Connocticat 

New  York 

NewJeroey  (1892-93). 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware  (1889-90).a. 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee  (1892-93) . . 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana  (1892-93)  .. 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana  (1891-92)  .... 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

MinnesotA 

Iowa  

Missouri 

North  Dakoto 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Olorado(1891-02).... 

New  Mexico 

Arixona  (1892-93)  .... 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Caltfomia 


For  sites, 
buildings, 
furniture,  li- 
braries, and 
apparatus. 


$29,237,231 


11.396,041 
1.  liHK,  351 
1,40«.015 

12,584,193 
2, 683, 731 


169, 08i 
103,691 
105.186 

1,710,495 
431,728 
593,350 

4,139,296 
667,293 

3,396,818 

d  21, 796 

287,082 

96,706 

209,646 

288.770 

53,892 

45,244 

141, 883 

tf20,333 

466,316 

186,801 

tfl8,230 

25,346 

80.342 

324,041 

193.209 

6111,730 

1,618,217 
895,220 

4,231,963 
846,511 
787.630 
753.023 

1, 009, 182 
982,120 
260,042 
184,900 
617,050 
398,335 

155,126 

30.253 

650,562 

16,993 

42, 514 

376, 471 

9,030 

63.485 

874,672 

288.403 

666,313 


For  salaries 
of  teachers 
and  superin- 
tendents. 


$108,520,730 


34,723,843 
8, 128, 153 
10,710,413 
46.746,060 
8, 203. 261 


a  1.112. 807 

622,944 

509,063 

66,836.351 

781,259 

1.548.148 

12, 243. 017 

2. 511. 910 

8,996,344 

225,000 

1,703,140 

051,075 

1,435,703 

075,767 

634,299 

454,847 

1.514,708 

533,524 

2,841,122 
1,340,446 

618,668 
1,074,521 

681,744 
3.028.623 
1,051.009 

682,680 

8.027,250 
3.835,919 
8,958.615 
3.889.083 
3. 159. 622 
2.982,606 
4.957.251 
3,949.124 
510,582 
914, 046 
2.490.751 
3,065,119 

376,583 
139. 970 
985,137 
103.425 
139,993 
510,025 
100.797 
204,041 
752.519 
825.04.-1 
4,005,722 


For  other 
purjrases. 


$32,626,212 


12,960,807 

1,295,566 

840,877 

15,531,780 
1,997,732 


255,971 
134.166 
100.556 

1, 921, 381 
265.854 
501,130 

2,926,258 

654,900 

£6,191,580 

26,205 
310.896 
183,743 
179.994 
847,105 
95,214 
32.676 
26,415 
93,318 

7,586 
120,552 
€26.461 
125.279 
229,914 
322,837 
0 
67,748 

2,878.977 

878.516 

2,706,872 

1,242,772 

854.138 

1.285.161 

1,873,665 

885,390 

310.966 

568.072 

1,051.286 

974,996 

112,040 

32.J*62 

336,936 

17,487 

34,272 

76,655 

32,404 

78,806 

398,757 

124,665 

752,758 


Total  ex- 
penditure. . 
excluding 
payment 
of  bonds. 


$170,384,173 


69. 081, 501 
10.500.070 
12.065,806 
74,861,063 
12.884.724 


1, 557, 862 

920,803 

783,805 

0,068,227 

1. 478, 841 

2.642,628 

10,308,571 

3,834,103 

018,686,751 

275,000 
2,301,118 

090,524 
1,826.433 
1, 6U,  648 

783,406 

532,767 
1,663.006 

•47,175 

8,816,024 
1,617,700 

663,350 
1,225,146 

092,000 
8, 675, 501 
1,244,818 

202,158 

12,524.644 
6,600,656 

15,807,450 
6,978,366 
4,801,300 
6,020,882 
7,840.008 
6,816,634 
1,081,600 
1,687,918 
4.165,087 
4,438,450 

643,749 

263,181 

1,981,635 

137,905 

216, 779 

968,151 

203.140 

846,332 

1,  626. 048 

1,838,111 

6,424,793 


a  Includes  janitors'  services. 
6  Approximately. 


e  Includes  bonds  paid. 

d  In  city  of  Wilmington  only. 


e  Report  Sncom^te. 
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Table  15. — (1)  Amount  expended  per  pupil  (ba$ed  on  average  attendance);  (2)  percentage 
analysis  of  expenditure;  {$)  average  monthly  expense  of  each  pupil. 


SUie  or  Territory 


United  SUtes . 


Korth  Atlantic  DiFiaioi).. 
Sfouth  Atlantio  DiviBion. . 
South  Central  Divuion... 
Korth  Ceotral  Division  . . 
Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maino 

Vew  Hampshire 

Tennont 

Massachusetts 

Bhode  Island 

Conaecticat 

KewYork 

Kew  Jersey  <  1802-93). 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware  (1880-90)  a. . 

Maryland 

District  of  Colnnibia . 

VlTRiBia 

West  Virginia 

Vorth  Carolina 

South  Carolina 


Georgia  . 
}nua.. 


Florid 
Sooth  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee  (1892-93).. 

Alabama 

Mississippi  

Ixmisiana  (1892-83)... 

Texas * 

Arkansas  

Oklahoma 

North  Ontral  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana  (18«l-tt) 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Miasonri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado  (1891-92).... 

New  Mexico 

Arizona  (1892-93) 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon  

Calfibmia 


Average  expenditure  per  pupil 
(for  the  whole  school  year). 


Fop 
sites, 
bnild- 
ii»g». 

etc. 


$3.  IB 


5.10 

.83 
3.51 
a06 


1.74 
.56 

e.lO 
.12 
.75 
.77 

1.16 
»G.60 

2.77 
2.48 
7.49 
2.06 
3.11 
3.60 
3.05 
2.00 
8.05 
3.4a 
3.60 
L58 

9.45 
4.58 

13.76 
1.00 
6.14 
0.45 
1.97 
3.06 
6.42 
4.89 
4.05 


For 


fll.81 


15.55 
6.60 
6.31 
18.06 
18.52 


2.10 

a  12. 35 

3.90 

14.83 

2.62 

14.18 

5.72 

621.18 

11.19 

20.24 

6.40 

16.02 

5.74 

16.98 

4.42 

16.61 

4.47 

11.85 

dl.21 

11. 4G 

2.46 

14.61 

3.05 

20.77 

1.03 

7.04 

2.13 

7.21 

.23 

2.75 

.27 

2.76 

.54 

5.78 

0.32 

8.32 

10.58 
4.05 
3.34 
5.21 
0.35 
7.24 
6.31 

6  4.89 

13.76 
10.64 
15.85 
13.59 
12.47 
14.25 
14.96 
&40 
15.81 
16.80 
14.58 
12.15 

22.93 
21.21 
26.55 
6.00 
20.22 
12.61 
31.86 
12.73 
12.88 
13.99 
24.33 


Fop 
other 

pur- 
poses. 


$3.56 


5.79 
1.05 
.49 
4.34 
4.51 


2.84 
3.19 
2.74 
6.43 
6.90 
5.48 
4.00 
4.33 
(8.15 

1.33 

2.67 

5.86 

.89 

2.57 

.42 

.20 

.10 

L45 

.03 

.36 
«.14 

.61 
2.14 

.78 

0 

6.47 

4.94 
2.44 
4.79 
4.35 
3.37 
6.14 
5.65 
1.89 
9.62 
10.83 
6.15 
3.87 

6.81 
5.00 
7.03 
1.03 
4.95 
1.93 
6.42 
4.92 
6.84 
2.11 
4.57 


Total 
pupil. 


$18.55 


26.44 
8.60 
7.63 
20.91 
29.09 


17.29 
21.92 
19.54 
83.33 
38.33 
28.89 
26.72 
25.36 
C24.47 

13.99 
19.74 
29.68 
&96 
11.91 
3.40 
8.23 
6.42 
10.09 

12.35 
4.97 
3.58 
5.94 
9.24 
8.79 
7.47 

11.96 

21.47 
15.56 
28.13 
20.90 
18.95 
23.09 
23.66 
12.38 
33.48 
81.03 
24.83 
17.60 

39.19 
30.79 
41.34 
8.12 
81.31 
21.19 
40.25 
21.61 
26.14 
20.09 
32.95 


Expenditure 
per  pupil 
per  month. 


Percentage  of  total  ex- 
penditure devoted  to — 


For 
sala- 
ries. 


♦1.70 


1.80 
1.22 
1.26 
1.77 
2.68 


a  2. 03 
2.28 
1.77 

62.42 
2.10 
1.86 
1.81 
1.75 
1.48 

1.38 
1.55 
2.26 
1.18 
1.44 
.88 
.64 
1.04 
1.70 

1.76 
.94 
.92 
.74 
1.21 
1.44 
1.73 
61.27 

1.72 
1.61 
1.82 
1.88 
1.56 
1.81 
1.90 
1.89 
2.64 
3.22 
2.26 
1.94 

3.18 
2.96 
2.74 
1.44 
2.07 
1.68 
4.24 
2.32 
2.52 
2.56 
3.06 


For 
all  pur- 
poses. 


$2.67 


8.07 
1.59 
1.53 
2.84 
4.20 


2.80 
3.30 
2.44 
3.80 
3.90 
3.16 
2.85 
2.67 
C3.06 

1.07 
2.10 
3.22 
1.49 
2.38 
1.08 
.76 
1.16 
2.08 

2.06 
1.16 
e.98 
.84 
1.70 
1.76 
2.04 
3.09 

2.68 
2.36 
3.24 
2.88 
2.36 
8.10 
3.00 
2.04 
5.58 
5.96 
3.78 
2.82 

5.42 
4.32 
5.51 
1.92 
3.21 
3.18 
5.36 
3.94 
5.10 
3.86 
4.14 


Sites, 
build- 
ings, 
etc. 


Per  et. 

17.2 


19.3 
11.0 
10.8 
16.8 
20.8 


12.1 
17.8 
13.4 
17.2 
29.2 
22.5 
21.4 
17.4 
18.3 

d8.7 
12.5 
10.3 
11.5 
17.9 
6.9 
8.5 
8.4 
«3.1 

14.1 
11.3 
«2.7 
2.1 
8.1 
8.8 
15.5 
6  56.6 

12.9 
16.0 
26.6 
14.2 
16.4 
15.0 
12,9 
16.0 
24.0 
11.0 
14.8 
9.0 

24.1 
14.9 
33.3 
12.3 
19.6 
39.1 
4.9 
18.3 
24.5 
23.3 
12.3 


Sala- 
ries. 


Perct. 
63.7 


58.8 
76.7 
82.7 
62.4 
63.7 


a71.4 
67.7 
72.6 

663.6 
52.8 
58  6 
63.4 
65.5 
48.4 

81.8 
74.0 
70.0 
78.6 
60.5 
81.0 
85.4 
90.0 
82.4 

85.7 
81.3 
93.3 
87.6 
68.7 
82.4 
84.5 
640.0 

64.1 
68.4 
56.4 
65.0 
65.8 
59.4 
63.2 
67.9 
47.2 
54.1 
59.9 
60.1 

68.5 
68.9 
49.7 
75.0 
64.6 
52.9 
79.2 
58.9 
49.3 
66.6 
73.8 


Othep 
pur- 
poses. 


lO 


Perct. 
19.1 


21.9 
12.3 
6.5 
20.8 
15.5 


16.5 
14.5 
14.0 
19.2 
18.0 
1&9 
15.2 
17.1 
C33.3 

9.5 
13.5 
19.7 

D.9 
21.6 
12.1 

e.1 

1.6 
14.5 

.2 

7.4 
e4.0 
10.3 
23.2 

8.8 

0 

63.4 

23.0 
15.0 
17.0 
20.8 
17.8 
25.6 
23.9 
15.2 
28.8 
34.9 
25.3 
21.9 

17.4 
16.2 
17.0 
12.7 
15.8 
&0 
15.9 
22.8 
26.2 
10.1 
13.9 


•ladndes  janitors*  serviees. 
6  Approximately . 


tflnelndes  bonds  paid. 

din  city  of  Wilmington  only. 


€  Beport  incomplete. 
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II.— City  School  Systems. 

[Seo  Part  III  of  this  report  for  the  school  stAtistics  of  individaol  cities.] 

The  most  conspicuous  of  the  facts  brought  out  by  the  following  tables 
is  the  relatively  reduced  expenditure  for  city  schools  during  the  year 
covered  by  this  report. 

In  view  of  the  stringency  of  the  times,  this  was  to  be  expected. 
Retrenchment  has  been  the  rule  in  all  lines,  and  the  schools  have  been 
no  exception.  It  is  rather  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  they  have 
fared  so  well,  for  in  the  cities  of  only  a  few  States  has  there  been  an 
actual  decrease,  and  in  the  country  at  large  the  increase  in  expenditure 
in  cities  has  been  5.92  per  cent  upon  the  same  basis  which  shows  an 
increase  in  enrollment  of  8.68  per  cent  and  in  average  attendance  of 
10.37  per  cent.  The  total  cost  of  the  city  schools  per  capita  of  average 
attendance  has  been  $30.64  in  1893-94,  or  a  reduction  of  $1.28  from 
that  of  1892-93. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  instances  have  been  rare  in  the  cities  of 
actual  decrease  in  the  salaries  paid  to  individual  teachers.  Necessary 
retrenchment  has  been  as  a  rule  secured  by  postponing  the  erection  of 
new  buildings,  by  increasing  the  number  of  pupils  allotted  to  each 
teacher,  and  by  curtailing  the  expense  for  all  incidentals  that  could  be 
spared  without  serious  detriment  to  the  schools.  Thus  it  happens  that 
the  average  amount  paid  to  supervisors  and  teachers  was  substantially 
the  same  in  1893-94  as  in  1892-93,  being  about  $614  in  both  years,  and 
that  the  expense  for  teaching  and  supervision  has  increased  in  a  much 
greater  ratio  than  the  total  expenditure. 

The  States  in  which  there  has  been  an  actual  falling  olf  in  the  total 
amount  spent  for  schools  in  the  cities  are  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Colorado, 
Utah,  Washington,  and  California.  In  only  three  of  these,  namely, 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  has  there  been  a  similar  reduction 
in  the  amounts  p'aid  for  tuition. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  statistics  of  cities  the  fact  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  list  of  places  which  are  represented  in  such  tables 
is  constantly  increasing  as  communities  reach  the  minimum  limit  of 
population  prescribed  for  classification  as  "  cities."  The  limit  of  8,000 
inhabitants  followed  by  this  office  is  an  arbitrary  one  and  differs  from 
that  recognized  by  the  laws  of  some  of  the  States.  But  its  adoption 
was  based  upon  reasonable  assumptions,  and  since  uniformity  of  prac- 
tice is,  after  all,  the  most  essential  consideration,  and  other  statistical 
bureaus  have  adopted  the  same  rule,  its  use  by  this  office  has  been 
entirely  satisfactory. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  accurately  every  year  just  what  com- 
munities have  reached  the  required  numbers,  and  it  necessarily  follows 
that  the  annual  revision  of  the  list  is  attended  with  perplexities  and 
doubts.    The  collection  of  school  statistics  of  cities  and  villages  of 
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between  4,000  and  8,000  inhabitants  was  begun  for  this  report,  and  a 
means  is  thereby  obtained  of  determining  with  a  fair  degree  of  cer- 
tainty just  what  additions  should  be  made  to  the  list  of  cities.  Eighty- 
one  new  communities  appeared  from  their  school  statistics  to  be  worthy 
of  rank  among  the  cities  of  8,000  inhabitants,  and  their  statistics  were, 
accordingly  incorporated  in  the  city  table.  This  number  (81)  was  much 
greater  than  the  number  of  new  cities  in  the  report  of  1892-03,  and 
in  this  fact  must  be  found  the  explanation  of  the  increase  in  enrollment 
of  8.68  per  cent  for  the  last  year  as  against  4.86  per  cent  for  1892-93. 
These  two  quantities  are  not  comparable  with  each  other,  but  are  to  be 
used  only  in  comparison  with  other  ratios  for  the  same  years. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  infusion  of  a  greater  proportion  of  small 
cities  into  the  list  is  to  be  seen  in  the  heavy  increase  in  the  number  of 
schoolhouses  and  the  smaller  average  size  of  each.  Small  houses  are 
necessities  for  scattered  settlements,  in  order  that  the  schools  may  be 
sufficiently  accessible  to  the  pupils.  As  the  territory  fills  up  the  small 
buildings  are  gradually  replaced  by  larger  ones,  the  small  houses  being 
demolished  or  sold;  thus  it  happens  that  cities  of  8,000  inhabitants 
have  usually  as  many  schoolhouses  as  cities  three  or  four  times  their 
size. 

To  the  introduction  of  81  new  small  cities,  therefore,  must  be  ascribed 
a  great  part  of  the  increase  of  786  in  the  number  of  buiklings.  Six  of 
the  new  places  added  to  the  list  in  Massachusetts  alone  have  108  school- 
houses.  Nevertheless  there  are  several  instances  in  which  larger  cities 
have  made  extensive  additions  to  the  number  of  their  buildings.  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  reports  21  more  than  last  year  and  Brooklyn  30  more. 

The  increase  of  7.58  per  cent  in  the  value  of  school  property  appears 
anomalous  in  view  of  the  reduced  expenditures  for  such  purposes  and 
of  the  general  stagnation  in  business  which  has  checked  the  normally 
steady  increase  in  the  value  of  city  real  estate.  The  only  explanation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  supposition  that  the  increase  mentioned  is  the  result 
of  the  nnusually  heavy  expenditures  for  buildings  during  1892-93. 

The  following  notable  differences  appear  in  the  valuation  of  school 
property  as  reported  in  the  years  1892-93  and  1893-94:  New  York,  in- 
crease, $1,485,221;  Chicago,  increase,  $2,143,000;  Cincinnati,  increase, 
$2,000,000. 

The  increase  of  480,  or  16.58  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  supervising 
officers  during  the  year  is  remarkable.  The  following  table  shows  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  increase  comes  from  a  few  cities : 


City. 


St  Louis,  Ho 

Detroit.  Mich 

Gnuid  Rapids,  Kich 

Chicago,  lU 

8tPaaI,Minn 

La  Crosse,  Wis 


Sapervising 

1 

officers 

reported  in— 

In-     , 

crease. 

1892^. 

1893-04. 

60 

122 

02 

9 

47 

38  ' 

7 

27 

20  1 

210 

238 

28  1 

8 

41 

33  I 

2 

10 

N 

Milwaukee,  Wis 30 

Clevelaod,  Oliio 13 

Buffailo.N.Y 65 

Philadelphia,  Pn 76 

Waterbury,  Conn 5^ 

Digit  zed  by 


Sapervising 

officers 
reported  In— 


1892-03. 1893-94. 


45 
48 
132 
86 

inoo<jl( 


In. 


6 
85 

77 
10 
12 
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It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  average  length  of  the  school  term  for 
all  the  cities  shows  au  Increase  of  1.3  days  over  last  year.  For  the 
previous  three  years  there  had  been  a  steady  diminution  in  this  respect, 
and  this  evidence  that  the  apparent  tendency  toward  an  unnecessarily 
short  school  year  has  been  checked  must  be  regarded  as  encouraging. 


Table  1. — Summary  of  ataiisiics  of  school  Sjfstems  of  cities  containing  over  8^000  inJiabit- 
antSy  shotving  increase  from  previous  pear, 

[NoTK — No  corroct  list  of  cities  of  a  given  x>opalation  can  be  made  in  otlier  than  censns  yoars. 
The  percentages  of  increase  shown  below,  therefore,  are  relative  only,  and  are  intended  to  be  nsed  for 
DO  other  purpose  than  comparison  with  each  other.] 


189^93. 


1893-M. 


Increase. 


Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 


BDToUment 

Aggregate  days  nttendtince  of  pupils 

AA'erage  daily  attendance 

Average  len|;th  (in  days)  of  school  term 

Enrollment  in  private  and  parochial  schools  (esti- 
mated)   

Sapervising  officers 

Teachers 

Batldings 

Sittings  or  seata 

Valaeof  school  property 

Expenditure  for  teaching  and  sapervislon 

Expenditure  for  all  purposes,  excepting  loans  and 
bonds 


2.876,866 

3»4, 017, 038 

2,066,850 

100.6 

775,910 

2.894 

68,522 

«,9S7 

2.093,522 

$205,338,077 

$37, 717, 838 

$65,981,388 


a,  126, 659 

437,585,317 

2,281,237 

191.9 

820,250 

8,374 

62,999 

7,743 

2,898,295 

$228,439,384 

$40, 717, 650 

$69,886,413 


249,793 

43, 568, 279 

214,387 

1.3 

44,340 

483 

4,477 

786 

204.773 

$23,101,257 

$2,999,812 

$3,905,025 


a68 
11.06 
10.87 


5.72 
16.58 
7.65 
1L3D 
7.58 
7.58 
7.95 

6.92 
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Tabuc  2. — Summutrifj  bpStatts,  of  enroUmenty  aiiendancB,  $upervisin(f  officers y  and  teachers 
in  cities  amtmnim^  oter  8,000  inhabitants,  (a) 


CiUe««r— 


Uidtod  States  . 


north  AOantie  DirWeii . 
Sonili  Atlantto  Dirialon . . 
South  Contral  DtriaioD. 
north  Central  DivMoa. . . 
Weotera  DivisioB 


Horth  AtlaBtic  Division: 

Jlaine 

New  Hampohize 

Vermont 

Maaoachnaotto 

BhodelalaBd 

Coimectieat 

Hew  York 

Kew  Jersey 

Penaay  trania 

Soath  Ailantio  DiTision : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Cohnibia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Korth  CaroUaa 

South  CaroUna 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentacky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Loaisiasa 

Texas 

Arkansaa 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

2forth  Central  Diviaion: 

Ohio. 


nBDois 

Miekigaa 

WiaeonsiB 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Miasonri 

Korth  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

TTaimmi^ 

Western  Diviaion: 

Montana , 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico  . . . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington.... 

OrMon 

O^ornia 


Num> 
her  of 
school 
sys- 
tems. 


6M 


219 
40 
48 

213 
94 


• 

5 

2 

4S 

7 

le 

00 
22 
50 

1 

4 

s 

10 
8 
6 

4 
7 
3 

11 
6 

6 
8 
8 
14 
4 
1 
0 

42 
91 
34 
28 
20 
7 
21 
11 
0 
1 

10 
18 

2 
1 
8 
0 
0 
» 
1 
0 
4 
3 
14 


Enroll- 
ment in 
public 
day 
sckools. 


1,482,504 
224,400 
171,386 

1,060,556 
171.723 


Aggregate 
numb^of 

days'  at- 
tenuanceof 

all  pupils. 


8,126,650  487,865,317 


280.660,142 
30,078,601 
23,016.27<t 

150, 775. 296 
24,064,813 


21,467 

12,7121 

4,236 

267,650 

43.208 

67,2601 

588,366 

130.738 

355,  ik8 

8,700 
74,452 
40.678 
31.784 

8,831 


0,787 
31,581 


47.531 
28,231 
12,818 
5.534 


3,041,819 

1,506,090 

487.107 

40,582,605 

5,132,654 

9.240.229 

83,402,2n 

17, 755, 887 

48, 441, 874 

1,358.582 
9,705.338 
6,727,381 
4,248,841 
1,324.837 


1,440.959 
4.184,663 


6,550.821 
3,887,285 
1,676,639 


Average 
daily 
attend- 
ance. 


2,  281. 237  820, 250 


1,075,938 
160.571 
127.585 
796, 130 
122, 013 


18.! 

8,764 

2.782 

268,177 

26.964 

48,263 

419,430 

88,208 

255,400 

7,188 
49.283 
31.127 
23.430 

7,062 


Enroll- 
ment in 
private 
and  pa> 
rocbial 
schools. 


379, 402 
52.060 
48.730 

315,166 
24,881 


4,417 
6,730 
1,850 

49, 078 
9,930 

14,981 
109,167 

36,383 

86,865 


7,786 
23,229' 


20.175 
6,000 
9,246 
1,400 


2.650 


29,865 

7,974 

740 

0 

164.353 
60,006 

200.233 
79,696 
59.800 
48.151 
45,575 
81.720 
0 
1.401 
26,088 
28,515 

4.180 

806 

18,282 

0 

0 

9,928 


0 
12.189 
9,216 
65,153 


Num- 
ber of 
su]>er- 
vising 
ofli- 
cers. 


3,374  4.753 


No.  of  teachers. 


1, 516-1.964 


190 

173 

1.268 

227 


479 

886 

1.551 

353 


58,246'62,000 


29.706 
4,459 
3.416 

21.020 
3,438 


27,782 
3.980 
3,030 

20,860 
3,085 


38 
17 

7 


210  523 


221 
102 
729 
167 
236 


588 

302 

96 

6,091 

874 

1.456 

610|10. 635|ll,  246 

2,208 

6,815 


03 
121 


72 

633 


6,259 

1.' 

300 

0 

66,950 

24,161 

88,780 

ai,S88 

32,134 

15,580 

12.502 

31,135 

0 

120 

6.072 

6,117 

662 

75 

3,065 

0 

0 


337 

128 

89 

118 

101 

147 

0 

2 

48 

18 


0 
2,060 
1,017 
14,950 


0 
25 
11 
131 


6 

147 

100 

92 

17 


22 
54 


87 
47 


135 
21 
2 
0 


188 

82^    195 
275 


117 

116 

65 

75 

181 

0 

8 

46 
86 

11 
0 
64 

0 

0 

33 


0 
21 
28 
193 


661 

285 

89 

5,568 
811 

1,335 


2,226 
6,282 

200 
1,387 
796 
467 
196 


152 


506       560 


876 
430 
236 
111 


673 

151 

23 

0 

4,C 

1,512 

5,018 

2,119 

1.564 

1,35b 

1.323 

8,084 

0 

41 

715 

637 

113 
27 

488 
0 
0 

210 


1,687 


lO 


206 
1,5U 
880 
558 
213 


174 


517 
288 
118 


806 

172 

25 

0 

4,448 

1,707 

6.293 

2,236 

1.620 

1,416 

1,398 

2,265 

0 

U 

761 

733 

124 
27 

553 
0 
0 

243 


0 
327 
254 


1.8 


•  In  the  preparation  of  this  table  omisaioBs  and  deficiencies  in  the  returns  of  individual  cities  were 
nppUed  mm  the  beat  aoorcea  available.  If  no  accurate  information  could  be  had  tn  any  particular 
MM,  an  eatlmata  booed  npoo  the  ratios  developed  in  the  other  eities  of  the  aame  State  was  used  unless 
itnpsared  that  the  oonoitlons  were  essentially  different  in  the  city  for  which  preeise  data  were 

naaka  fndf eata  that  tb«  nnmber  of  eitieo  which  reported  the  item  was  not  aofflcient  to  justify  an 
Mtimata  to  supply  the  defloienoy. 
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Tablk  3. — Summary f  by  States^  of  school  property  and  expenditures  in  cities  containii^ 

over  8,000  inhabitants,  (a) 


Cities  of— 


Namber 

of  build- 

ingB. 


sittiDMfor  «rtyii»edfor 


Ezpeodi 

turo  for 

flnperviftioD 

and  teacli- 

ing. 


Expendi- 
ture for  all 
purpoaea 

except 
loans  and 

bonds. 


United  States. 


NoHb  Atlantic  Division. 
Soutb  Atlantic  Division. 
Soiit  h  Central  Division . . 
North  Central  Di  vision. . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massacliusetts 

Rbodo  Island 

Connoctiont 

NcwYork 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina. . . ,  — 

Georfda 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

IlUnols 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana. 


Wyoming.... 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. . 

Arizona 

Utoh 

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington  . 

Oregon 

Callfomia.... 


5 


7,743 


2, 898, 205 


$228,439,384 


$40,717,850 


$00,888,418 


8,883 
401 
430 

2.635 
408 


1,378,385 
209,365 
149,876 

1,014,673 
147,996 


111,843,026 
11,055,115 
9,144,329 
77,961,101 
18,435,763 


19, 293, 607 
2,574,420 
1,050,857 

13,062,787 
2,035,970 


106 

80 

16 

1,126 

185 

235 

804 

231 

810 

27 
129 
100 
69 
24 


25,249 

13,207 

8.190 

271,710 

87,507 

62,188 

534.035 

108,718 

820.581 

10,064 
72,975 
34,610 
28.220 
9,060 


9.150 
28,280 


103 
52 
42 
0 


40,776 
22,624 


126 
30 
13 
0 

498 
240 
508 
296 
224 
147 
211 
246 
0 
10 
123 
132 

25 
5 

77 
0 
0 

51 


37,660 

9,047 

866 

0 

213, 850 
77,166 

256,646 

101, 617 
76.750 
54.050 
58.610 

103,308 

0 

1,672 

32,135 

37,861 


1.000 

25,722 

0 

0 

3,300 


0 

50 

40 

244 


0 
17.856 
10, 148 
82,716 


1, 847, 383 

1, 523, 851 

236,000 

27,373,088 
8,212,830 
5,662,518 

42. 484, 613 
6.223,680 

23,770.044 

622,707 

3, 181, 753 

3,400,000 

983,240 

667.145 


258.154 

172.413 

45.486 

4,303.063 

540.530 

896,342 

7.575.063 

1.864.737 

4, 136, 919 

101, 459 
845.332 
648,575 
271,566 
97,578 


226,150 
1.434,430 


82.624 


2,365.175 

1.238.637 

633.500 

217.500 


597,226 
280.606 
158.094 
45,322 


2.774.567 

618, 150 

3,500 

0 

18, 276, 020 
5.439.085 

10,280.221 
7. 072, 463 
4,847,565 
6.882,474 
4, 462. 700 
6, 760, 373 
0 
255,000 
2,620.000 
2.064,300 

900,000 

134.641 

4, 189, 500 

0 

0 

1,795,478 


471, 049 

100,396 

15,025 

0 

2.864,899 
066.856 

3.972.938 

1. 272. 178 
981.611 

1,001,855 
760,331 

1, 241, 248 

0 

23,230 

482,228 

886,413 

93,660 

22,309 

467,443 

0 

0 

178,303 


0 

2,006,594 

874,414 

8,484,561 


0 

289,718 

212,858 

1,648,839 


33,806,973 
8.643,457 
2,866,737 

25.399.773 
4.660,473 


447,466 

260,087 

87,879 

7,088.415 

1. 190. 867 

1,533.475 

12,723,000 

2,229.877 

7,745,907 

166.080 
1, 176. 192 
936.933 
351.652 
189,832 


113,092 
480.073 


897.039 
407.904 
192.827 
54.823 


756.802 

150,920 

23,  M8 

0 

5,097,080 

1,480,663 

8,110.600 

2,121.096 

1,648,874 

1,710,227 

1.395.707 

2,897,278 

0 

44,026 

844,619 

660,103 

200,372 
82,396 

915,367 
0 
0 

484,707 


0 

509.248 

353,661 

2,069,528 


a  In  the  preparation  of  this  table  omissions  and  deficiencies  in  the  returns  of  individual  cities  were 
supplied  from  the  beat  sources  available.  If  no  accurate  information  could  be  had  in  any  particular 
case,  an  estimate  based  upon  the  ratios  developed  in  tho  other  cities  of  the  same  State  wss  used  unless 
it  appeared  that  the  conditions  were  essentially  different  in  the  city  for  which  precise  data  were 
lacking. 

Blanks  indicate  that  the  number  of  cities  which  reported  the  item  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  an 
estimate  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
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Table  5. — OmipariBon  of  ike  $chool  enroHnieni  of  the  several  ages  with  the  population  of 
like  ayes  m  certain  diies  (slatistics  of  1890), 


CitiM. 


Baltimore,  Md .. 

Boston,  Mass 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

St.  Loui8.  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Newark.  N.J 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Syracuse.  N.  Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio... 
Kicbmond,  Va 


Total. 


5  years  of  ago. 


Papils 

in 
school. 


!,020 


3.201 

1.121 

2.494 

715 


Chil- 
dren 
in  the 
city. 


9,368 
8,008 
3,528 
0.979 
3,605 
4,109 
17,296 
1.835 
6,074 
l,57d 


Per 
cent  in 
school. 


0.9 
25.2 


33.3 
27.3 
14.4 
89.0 


3.7 


63'earaofage. 


Papils 

in 
schooL 


4.484 

4.289 
2,428 
8,0&7 
1^616 
8,116 
7,764 
1,302 
6.757 
441 


ChU- 
dren 
in  the 
city. 


0,409 
7,241 
3,350 

10, 015 
3.070 
4.038 

17,034 
1,762 
6,282 
1,571 


a8,542   045,707         18.6     89,254     03.781         61.5     42,403     61,830  68.7 


Per 

cent  in 
school. 


47.6 
59.2 
72.6 
80.5 
&2.S 
77.1 
45.6 
74.0 
01.6 
28.1 


7  years  of  age. 


Pupils 

in 
school. 


5.802 
5.368 
2,254 
8,424 
1,510 
8,127 
0,326 
1,206 
4,516 
898 


Chil- 
dren 
in  the 
city.* 


0,164 
7,170 
3,009 
9,503 
2,902 
3,960 
16.277 
l,7iS4 
6,277 
1,676 


Per 
cent  in 
schooL 


63.8 
74.8 
73.4 
88.7 
50.5 
78.8 
56.7 
73.5 
71.0 
53.6 


Cities. 


8  years  of  age. 


Pupils 

in 
■ehool. 


Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Omaha,  Kebr 

Newark,  N.J 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y  . . . 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.... 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 
Bichmond,  Va  . . . . 

Total 


6,106 
5,709 
2,231 
7,327 
1,400 
2,046 
9,920 
1,332 
4.565 
1.216 


42,758 


Chil 
dren 
in  the 
city. 


8.902 
7,158 
2,728 
9,237 
2,739 
3,719 
15,806 
1,501 
5,832 
1,514 


59,220 


Per 
cent  in 
school. 


68.6 
79.7 
81.8 
7a3 
61.1 
79.2 
62.8 
83.8 
78.3 
80.3 


72.2 


0  years  of  age. 


Papils 

in 
■chooL 


6,414 
5,777 
2,060 
6,611 
1,287 
2,731 
10,312 
1,310 
4.473 
1,283 


42,487 


Chil- 
dren 
in  the 

city. 


?,570 
6,003 
2,584 
8.557 
2,527 
8,527 
14,848 
1,602 
6,732 
1,507 


56.403 


Per 
cent  in 
schooL 


77.1 
82.2 
82.2 
70.6 
50.8 
77.4 
60.4 
82.4 
78.0 
80.8 


75.2 


10  years  of  age. 


Papils 

in 
schooL 


6,403 
6,083 
2,052 
6,007 
1,230 
2,872 
10,742 
1,874 
4,202 
1,460 


42,504 


Chil- 
dren 
in  the 
city. 


8,763 
7,361 
2,400 
0,087 
2,646 
8,671 
15, 915 
1,629 
6,028 
1,731 


59,321 


Per 
cent  in 
schooL 


73.1 
8L8 
82.4 
67.1 
48.4 
78.2 
67.5 
84.8 
71.1 
84.8 


71.6 


CiUes. 


Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Minneap<dis.  Minn 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Newark,  N.J 

Brooklyn,  N.Y..-. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

CincinnaU,  Ohio  . . 
Richmond,  Va 

Total 


11  years  of  age. 


Papils 

m 
s<^ool. 


5.443 
5,758 
1,980 
5.696 
1,151 
2,589 
9.857 
1.338 
3,879 
1,365 


39,058 


Chil- 
dren 
in  the 
city. 


7,641 
6.647 
2,240 
8,087 
2.089 
3,320 
14,068 
1,536 
5,508 
1,491 


52,627 


Per 
oeoiin 
sehool. 


7L2 
86.6 
88.9 
70.4 
55.1 
78.0 
70.1 
87.1 
70.4 
91.6 


74.2 


12  years  of  age. 


Papils 

in 
school. 


6,277 
6,754 
1,033 
5,801 
1,145 
2,534 
0,384 
1,314 
8,427 
1,448 


37,517 


Chil- 
dren 
in  the 
city. 


8.681 
7,565 
2,480 
0,307 
2,425 
3,540 
15,713 
1,653 
6,008 
1,847 


50,218 


Per 
cent  in 
schooL 


60.0 
76.2 
77.0 
66.0 
47.2 
7L7 
50.7 
70.6 
56.7 
73.0 


63.3 


13  years  of  age. 


Papils 

in 
schooL 


4,130 
5,405 
1,764 
4.214 
084 
1,850 
7,318 
1,203 
2,516 
1,261 


30,645 


ChU- 
dren 
in  the 
city. 


7,081 
7,004 
2,881 
8.788 
2.167 
3,240 
13,932 
1«560 
5,653 
1,725 


64.330 


Per 
cent  in 
sohooL 


61.7 
77.2 
74.1 
48.0 
45.6 
67.1 
52.6 
76.  S 
45.8 
73.1 


56.4 


a  Ezclnding  Minneaptdis.  St.  Lonis,  and  Cincinnati. 
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Table  5. — Ck>mparis<m  of  the  school  enrollment  of  the  several  ages  %eith  the  population  of 
like  ages  in  certain  cities  {statistics  of  1890)^Cont\nued. 


CItfea. 


BaHinoT&Md 

Boston,  Mass 

HiDDeapolM,  Minji 

St.Loai9.Mo 

Omaha,  Kebr 

Kewurk,  K.J 

Brooklyn.  N.Y.... 

SrracaBe,  K.  T 

Cincinnati,  Ohio... 
BiohnuMid,  Va 

Total 


Cities. 


BaItinaT«,Md 

Boston,  Mass 

If  inBoaitolis,  liinn  . 

8t.Loais.Mo 

Omaha.  Nebr 

Kewark.  K.J 

Brooklyn,  K.Y 

Syracuse.  K.Y 

Ciacinnati,  Ohio  . . . 
£iehmond,ya 


Total. 


14  years  of  age. 


PnpiU 

in 
school. 


2,939 
4,323 
1.401 
2,»44 

760 
1,118 
4,823 

994 
1,808 

904 


21.964 


Chil- 
dren 
in  tho 
city. 


8.497 
7,676 
2,410 
9,873 
2,826 
3,779 
15,903 
1,747 
6.470 
1,759 


59.940 


Per 
cent  in 
school. 


34.6 
56.3 
6L8 
31.4 
32.6 
29.6 
30.3 
56.8 
24.8 
54.8 


36.0 


15  years  of  age. 


PapUs 

in 
school 


1.603 

3,079 
086 

1,587 
481 
598 

2,459 
687 
782 
709 


12.871 


Chil- 
dren 
in  the 
city. 


7.825 
7,220 
2,275 
8,952 
2,148 
8,434 
14,420 
1.608 
5,684 
1.502 


55,158 


Per 
cent  in 
school. 


20.5 
42.6 
43.3 
17.7 
22.4 
17.4 
17.0 
36.5 
13.8 
44.5 


10  years  of  ago. 


Pupils 

in 
schooL 


855 

1,821 

613 

al,853 

268 

304 

1,180 

339 

440 

871 


23.3    66.197 


ChU- 
dren 
in  tho 
city. 


8,909 
7,884 
2,608 
9,530 
2,437 
8,794 
16,443 
1,607 
6,195 
1.858 


651,825 


Per 
cent  in 
schooL 


9.6 
23.1 
23.4 


11.1 
8.0 
7.2 

19.9 
7.1 

20.0 


12.0 


17  years  of  age. 


Pupils 

in 
schooL 


340 
954 
403 


136 
137 
476 
172 
245 
193 


63,063 


Chil- 
dren 
in  the 
city. 


8,528 
7.587 
2,539 
8.889 
2,322 
3,488 
15,488 
1,741 
5,729 
1,769 


649,201 


Per 
cent  in 
schooL 


4.1 
12.6 
15.8 


5.8 
8.9 
3.1 
9.9 
4.3 
10.9 


6.2 


18  years  of  age. 


Pupils 

in 
schooL 


126 
440 
167 


72 
d94 
192 

80 
103 

50 


« 1,236 


Chil- 
dren 
in  the 
city. 


9.523 
8,551 
8,151 
9,997 
2,932 
3,859 
16,804 
1,910 
6,755 
2.008 


951.634 


Per 
cent  in 
schooL 


1.3 
6.1 
5.3 


19  years  of  age. 


2.4 


1.1 
4.2 
1.5 
2.8 


2.4 


Pupils 

in 
schooL 


34 

o215 

90 


24 


/321 


Chil- 
dren 
in  tho 
city. 


8.821 
8,609 
3,167 
9,609 
3,112 
3,5U8 
15,385 
1.761 
6,156 
1,774 


/40,176 


Per 
cent  in 
school. 


2.8 
".8 


.5 
2.3 

.7 
1.2 


Cities. 


20  years  of  age. 


PnpiU 

in 
schooL 


ChU. 
dren 
in  the 
city. 


Per 
cent  in 
schooL 


21  years  of  ago. 


PupUa 

in 
school. 


Chil- 
dren 
in  the 
city. 


Per 
cent  in 
schooL 


Baltimore,  Md 

Boaton,  Maes 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Omaha.  Kebr 

Kewark,  K.J 

Brooklyn,  K.Y.... 

Srracnse,  K.  Y 

Cfinclnnati,  Ohio... 
Richmond,  Va 


9,425 
9,897 
3,819 

10,685 
3,843 
3,880 

17.661 
1,933 
6,229 
2.087 


.05 


1.6 
".2' 


g5S 


P5 


.1 

1.2 

.1 

.05 


Total. 


/134 


/44,997 


a  16  years  aad  over. 
6  Exelading  SL  Louis. 
€  19  years  and  over. 
d  18  yean  and  over. 


s  Exdncling  St.  Louis  and  Kewark. 

/  Excluding  St.  Louis,  Kewark,  and  Boston. 

g  21  years  and  over. 
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Table  6,—Staii$iical  comparison  of  the  sckooU  of  ike  ten  largest  cities  of  the  United  States, 


City. 


KewTork.N.T.... 

Chicago.  lU 

PbilaiTelpbia.  Pa- 
Brooklyn.  N.Y 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Boston.  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

San  Francisco,  Cai. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio.... 


City. 


School  census 
taken  near- 
est to  June, 
1893. 


o  o£ 
.•OS 


5-21 
6-21 


5-21 
0-20 
5-15 
6-21 
5-17 
6-21 
6-21 


4M.000 
403,060 


296,000 
102,878 
70. 139 
110.731 
08.390 
85,666 
87,887 


ua-S 

ja 


486.000 
433.700 


296.000 
184,700 
123,200 
119, 100 
92,400 
92,000 
94,400 


g'S.&S 


69,500 
68.694 
41,000 
34.000 
25,000 
11.291 
19,000 
8.973 
17,717 
17,950 


2 


Mi 

1 

a 


227,032 
185,358 


146, 406 
68,839 
74,328 
09.425 
44,319 
38,5.37 
44,002 


n 


^ 


107,634 
139,333 


97.076 
49,591 
57,741 
45,846 
29,718 
30.639 
33,405 


234 

238 

86 

196 

122 

26 

36 

60 

41 

48 


lO 


4,131 

8,655 

2.902 

2.292 

1,412 

1,415 

1,440 

862 

704 

003 


143 

269 

288 

124 

120 

198 

112 

81 

58 

52 


New  York. N.T... 

Chicago.Ill 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

San  Francisco,  Cal 
Cincinnati,  Ohio... 
Cleveland,  Ohio... 


^^ 
IS 

Mo 

«»  9  >k 

o  d-d 

I" 


11 


222. 
102, 
130 
108, 
68, 
70. 
08, 
39, 
89, 
45, 


491 
127 
556 
903 
100 
053 
025 
526 
338 
000 


19 


$20,695,854 
13.843.000 
9,801,939 
7,953,230 
3,950.000 
10,000.000 
8,008.253 
5.063.863 
4.000,000 


s 


t 

H 


•o  . 

J3  O 


13 


I 


12,956.343 

8, 034, 255 

2,062.625 

1, 895, 102 

733,942 

1,44;,  568 

803,447 

814, 110 

650,681 

034.534 


II: 


3l! 


14 


$5,633,353 
6, 466, 995 
3. 461, 183 
2,686.270 
1,490,908 
2,290,967 
1,121,033 
989.000 
080.027 
1,175,663 


.2a 


;-og 
'§1 


OiO 


ill 

til 


15 


188,668 
179,648 


115.594 
90,861 
87, 578 
30,675 
39.078 
35.746 
32,448 


16 


P.et. 
38.8 
41.4 


39.0 
49.2 
30.5 
25.8 
42.3 
38.9 
34.4 


Proportion 
of  aver- 
age at- 
tendance 
to— 


17 


P.cL 
46.9 
42.7 


49.5 
87.3 
60.3 
58.3 
48.0 
4L9 
46.6 


18 


P.et. 
84.5 
82.1 


32.8 
26.8 
46.9 
38.5 
32.2 
83.3 
35.4 


19 


P.eL 
73.9 
75.2 


66.8 
72.6 
77.7 
66.0 
67.0 
79.5 
7&.9 


Avorago 
number 
of  pupils 
in  attend- 
ance to— 

h 

P 

•  « 

i 

y 

Value  of  school 
property  per 
capita  of— 

Expense    for 
tuition    per 
capita  of— 

Total  ex. 
penditure 
per    capit* 
of— 

City. 

1 
1 

^1 

^5 

97 

1-^ 

< 

1 

ilO 

91 

219 

93 

94 

96 

$6.08 
7.00 

98 

99 

NewTork.N.Y 

Chicago.Ill 

40.6 
38.1 

1,172 
518 

1.556 
603 
453 
878 
485 
354 
C07 
488 
678 
805 

1677 
780 
679 
762 
478 
1,000 
548 
883 
808 
667 

$42.60 
30.91 

$123. 50 
99.35 

$17.  Co 
22.29 

$n.56 
14.01 

$33.60 
46.41 

PhlladPlphia.  Pa 

Brooklyn.  N.Y 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

42.4 
35.1 
40.8 
3L8 
34.5 
40.1 
37.0 

783 
413 
2S2 
410 
367 
528 
642 

26.98 
21.30 
81.18 
25.25 
54.80 
43.48 

8L94 
79.66 
173.20 
65.50 
170.  37 
130  57 

0.40 
3.97 
11.70 
6.75 
8.81 
7  07 

19.54 
14.80 
24.97 
17.52 
27.20 
2L23 
19.00 

9.07 
8.09 
18.60 
9.41 
10.70 
10.65 
12.45 

27.67 
30.07 

Boston,  Mass 

89.68 

Baltimore.  Md 

24.46 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

83.28 
31  99 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

6.74 

35.19 



CHAPTER  HI. 
STATISTICAL  REVIEW  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


More  than  half  the  space  devoted  to  detail  tables  in  Part  lY  of  this 
report  is  surrendered  to  secondary  schools.  Of  the  8,364  educational 
institutions  mentioned  by  name  in  the  two  volumes,  5,946  are  schools 
of  secondary  grade,  viz,  3,964  public  high  schools  and  1,982  private  high 
schools  and  academies.  In  these  5,946  high  schools  there  were  407,919 
students  pursuing  secondary  studies  in  1894.  In  the  same  schools 
there  were  677,933  pupils  in  elementary  grades.  In  Part  IV  will  bo 
found  the  two  tables  giving  the  statistics  of  each  school  in  detail.  The 
following  table  is  a  review  of  the  statistics  of  public  and  private  high 
schools  for  the  past  five  years,  summarized  for  each  year: 


Tear  reported. 


Public. 


I 


Private. 


CD 


Total. 


I 


1 


1890-81 
1881-92 
1883-93 


2,6M 
2,771 
3,035 
2,812 
3,964 


9,120 
8,270 
9.504 
9,480 
12,120 


202,963 
211,596 
239.556 
232,851 
289,274 


1,632 
1,714 
1,650 
1,434 
1,082 


7,209 
6.231 
7,093 
0,261 
8,009 


94,931 
98. 400 

100,739 
96,147 

118,645 


4,158  I 
4,485  ' 
4,585 
4,246  ' 
5,046  I 


16,829 
14.501 
16.057 
15,750 
20,129 


297, 8M 
309, 99e 
840.296 
820,096 
407,919 


The  sudden  increase  from  4,246  secondary  schools  and  329,098  stu- 
dents in  1893  to  5,946  schools  and  407,919  students  in  1894  should  be 
explained.  It  was  known  that  several  hundreti  high  schools,  both 
public  and  private,  had  never  reported  to  this  office.  Many  of  these 
were  comparatively  new  schools.  Some  had  grown  up  out  of  elementary 
schools  and  the  development  of  village  into  city  systems,  but  most  of 
them  were  independent  high  schools  established  within  the  last  five 
years. 

For  several  months  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1894  the  statis- 
tician of  the  Bureau  was  busy  coUectiug  lists  of  public  and  private 
ED  94 3  ^    33    , 
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secondary  schools  from  all  the  States.  Circular  letters  were  addressed 
to  all  county  and  city  superintendents  of  public  instruction  and  to 
the  officials  of  schools  already  on  the  lists  in  this  office,  asking  for  infor- 
inatiou  concerning  new  schools.  The  result  was  that  more  than  10,000 
schools,  public  and  private,  were  reported  to  this  office  as  high  schools, 
including  those  already  known  to  the  Bureau.  Blank  forms  for  statis- 
tical information  were  sent  to  these  schools.  More  than  2,000  of  those 
addressed  were  never  heard  from,  and  it  was  concluded  that  most  of 
these  were  elementary  schools.  Nearly  2,000  of  the  schools  reporting 
were  found  to  be  below  the  secondary  grade.  Many  of  these  were  high 
schools  in  name,  but  had  no  students  pursuing  high  school  studies. 
Some  had  students  in  only  one  study  which  could  be  classed  as  second- 
ary and  many  others  were  elementary  schools,  reporting  two  or  three 
or  more  students  in  high  school  studies,  but  giving  no  evidence  that 
they  were  organized  as  secondary  schools  or  making  cflforts  to  reach  a 
high  school  standard. 

After  throwing  out  the  rei)orts  of  all  schools  whicli  should  be  classed 
as  element'ary  the  result  of  the  investigation  was  the  addition  of  1,700 
to  the  list  of  secondary  schools  over  the  number  rei>orting  the  previ- 
ous year*  This  was  an  increase  of  1,152  in  the  number  of  public  high 
schools  and  548  added  to  the  number  of  private  high  schools.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  secondary  students  was  78,821.  Of  this  in- 
crease 56,323  were  in  the  public  high  schools  and  22,498  in  the  private 
schools  and  academies. 

In  1893-94 — that  is,  for  the  school  year  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1893 
and  ending  in  June,  1894 — the  average  number  of  secondary  students 
to  each  high  school  was  69;  in  1892-93  the  average  number  was  77;  in 
1891-92  the  number  was  74;  in  1890-91  it  was  69;  and  in  1889-90  the 
average  number  to  a  school  was  71.  The  fluctuation  in  these  aver- 
ages is  largely  due  to  the  manner  in  which  many  principals  made  their 
reports,  in  many  instances  elementary  pupils  being  classed  as  second- 
ary students.  The  large  diflference  between  the  average  numbers  for 
1892-93  and  1893-94  can  be  easily  explained.  There  was  possibly  a 
slight  falling  off  in  the  attendance  in  some  sections  of  the  country. 
Many  of  the  new  schools  had  fewer  students  than  the  average  of  the 
old  schools,  but  the  apparent  falUng  off  is  chiefly  due  to  a  more  rigid 
classification  of  students. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  addition  of  so  many  new  schools  to  the 
lists  would  lower  the  average  standing,  but  such  has  not  been  the 
result.  The  decrease  in  the  average  number  of  secondary  students 
accredited  to  a  school  has  doubtless  contributed  to  raise  the  standing 
of  the  average  school.  It  is  easily  shown  that  the  6,946  schools  report- 
ing in  1894  rank  higher  than  the  4,246  reporting  in  1893,  when  the 
percentages  of  graduates  and  the  percentages  pursuing  high  school 
studies  are  compared.  The  following  tables,  comparing  percentage 
figures  for  the  two  years  in  public  and  private  schools  and  for  the  two 
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classes  of  schools  combined,  will  show  that  there  was  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  schools  of  1894  over  the  schools  of  1893: 


Percentage  of  stadenU  pursuing  certain  studiee. 


LaUn. 

Greek. 

French. 

Ger- 
man. 

Alge- 
bra. 

Georo- 
etrj-. 

Trig. 

ODome. 

try. 

Phys- 
ios. 

Chem- 
Utry. 

nia- 

tory. 

1893. 
Public 

43.  oe 

39.23 
41.94 

44.78 
40.77 
43.59 

3.40 
8.61 
4.92 

3.33 
9.01 

4.99 

6.02 
18.47 
9.94 

6.81 
18.85 
10.31 

11.92 
15.63 
13 

11.77 
15.25 
12.78 

52.88 
42.75 
49.92 

56.14 
44.37 
52.71 

96 

20.37 
24.86 

27.20 
20.54 
25.25 

2.78 
5.76 
8.61 

2.93 
5.9S 
3.80 

23.27 
19.76 
22.25 

25.29 
20.91 
24.02 

10 
9.94 
9.96 

10.31 
10.82 
10.31 

83.68 

Prirate 

32.46 

Both 

33.46 

18M. 
Public 

86.48 

Private 

34.07 

Both 

85.78 

The  above  figures  show  the  percentages  for  1893  and  for  1894  of 
stad^its  in  each  of  the  ten  leading  high  school  studies.  The  per  cent 
studying  Latin  increased  from  43.00  to  44.78  in  the  public  high  schools 
and  from  39.23  to  40.77  in  the  private  schools^  which  was  an  increase 
from  41.94  to  43.59  for  public  and  private  high  schools  combined.  The 
per  cent  studying  algebra  increased  from  52.88  to  50.14  in  the  public 
schools  and  from  42.75  to  44.37  in  the  private  schools,  the  increase  for 
public  and  private  schools  combined  being  from  49.92  in  1893  to  62.71 
in  1894.  There  was  a  barely  i>ereeptible  decrease  in  the  per  cent  study- 
ing Greek  in  the  public  high  schools,  more  than  counterbalanced  by  an 
increase  in  the  private  schools.  There  was  the  falling  off  of  less  than 
<me-quarter  of  1  per  cent  in  the  percentage  of  students  in  German.  In 
all  the  other  studies  the  percentages  for  1894  stand  considerably  higher 
than  the  corresi>onding  figures  for  1893.  The  per  cent  of  graduates 
was  also  greater  in  1894  than  the  previous  year.  In  the  public  schools 
the  per  cent  of  graduates  increased  ftom  12.02  in  1893  to  12.90  in  1894, 
and  in  the  private  schools  the  increase  was  from  8.05  to  9.40. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  elementary 
studies  in  the  public  and  private  high  schools  is  considerably  greater 
than  the  aggregate  number  of  secondary  students  in  the  same  schools. 
In  1893-94  the  number  of  elementary  pupils  in  the  5,940  high  schools 
was  077,933,  or  114  to  each  school.  In  1892-93  there  were  501,035  ele- 
mentary pupils  in  the  4,240  schools,  or  118  to  each  school. 

The  line  between  the  real  and  the  so-called  high  school  is  each  year 
becoming  more  distinct  and  the  classification  of  students  into  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  is  more  rigid.  The  methods  of  collecting  informa- 
tion have  been  improved,  and  with  the  continued  growth  of  high  schools 
the  statistics  of  secondary  education  show  better  results.  Each  year 
for  twenty-three  years  the  report  from  this  Bureau  has  contained  a 
chapter  devoted  to  secondary  schools.  A  brief  survey  of  the  results  of 
this  work  may  prove  of  interest 
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A  STATISTICAL  REVIEW. 

In  1871  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edacation  began  to  col- 
lect statistics  of  secondary  schools.  In  the  report  for  that  year  appears 
a  list  of  638  private  high  schools  and  academies.  In  these  schools 
80,227  students  were  receiving  instmction.  This  number,  doubtless, 
included  all  the  pupils  in  the  schools,  those  in  the  elementary  branches 
as  well  as  those  pursuing  secondary  studies.  The  next  annual  report 
shows  a  list  of  811  schools,  with  98,920  students,  for  1872.  The  1873 
report  had  a  list  of  944  schools,  with  118,570  students.  It  is  probable 
that  in  1874  an  attempt  was  made  to  exclude  from  the  enumeration  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  elementary  pupils,  for  while  the  number  of  schools 
reported  for  that  year  had  increased  to  1,031  the  number  of  students 
was  less  by  20,000  than  the  previous  year  and  some  hundreds  less  than 
two  years  before.  The  number  of  students  reported  in  the  1,031  schools 
for  1874  was  98,179.  For  1876  the  number  of  schools  was  1,143  and  the 
number  of  students  108,235. 

The  Bureau  began  collecting  the  statistics  of  city  high  schools  in 
1876.  That  year  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  showed 
that  there  were  22,982  secondary  students  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
192  cities  reporting.  From  1876  to  1889  the  annual  reports  contained 
statistics  of  public  high  schools  in  connection  with  city  systems. 
During  the  same  period  the  reports  from  private  secondary  schools 
were  published  annually.  In  1884-85  the  number  of  these  schools 
reporting  had  reached  1,617,  with  160,137  students.  Two  years  later 
the  number  of  schools  had  dropped  to  936  and  the  number  of  students 
to  101,112.  A  similar  falling  off  is  noticeable  also  between  1892  and 
1893.  The  violent  fluctuations  in  the  printed  statistics  of  different 
years  should  not  be  attributed  to  rapid  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
number  of  schools,  but  in  part  to  peculiar  conditions  affecting  the  col- 
lection of  statistics,  and  in  part  to  changes  in  the  form  of  inquiry. 
These  changes  grew  out  of  efforts  to  arrive  at  a  somewhat  precise  dis- 
tinction between  elementary  and  secondary  school  work.  Such  effortB 
had  become  necessary  both  by  reason  of  the  great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  high  schools  and  classes,  due  to  the  development  of  the  public 
school  systems  of  the  Southern  and  Northwestern  States,  and  also  in  the 
number  of  so-called  secondary  courses  of  study.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  the  facts  desired  under  the  new 
conditions  could  not  be  immediately  determined.  The  statistics  and 
discussions  of  secondary  education  for  several  years  indicate  the  com- 
plications of  this  problem  and  the  progress  made  toward  its  satisfactory 
solution.  Considering  secondary  students  without  reference  to  the  class 
of  institution  in  which  they  are  found,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
such  students  has  been  quite  regular  on  the  whole.  So  far  as  actual 
secondary  work  is  concerned,  the  statistics  for  the  successive  years  up 
to  1890  are  quite  as  valuable  as  the  reports  of  the  past  five  years,  and 
afford  proper  bases  of  comparison  with  the  statistics  of  later  years. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  secondary  schools  reporting 
to  this  office  each  year  f^om  1871  to  1894,  and  the  nainber  of  high  school 
students  reported  e.ach  year: 


Tear  reported. 

Pablic. 

Private. 

Totel. 

Schools. 

StndenU. 

Schools. 

Students. 

Schools. 

Stadents. 

1871  ..^ 

638 
811 
944 
1,031 
1,143 
1.229 
1,220 
1,227 
1,230 
1,264 
1,330 
1.482 
1,588 
1,617 
1,440 
036 
1,104 
1,324 
1,632 
1,714 
1,550 
1,434 
1,982 

80,227 

98,929 
118,570 

98,179 
108, 235 
100.647 

98,371 
100, 374 
108,734 
110,  277 
122.617 
138,384 
152.354 
160,137 
151,050 
101, 112 
126, 721 
146.561 

04.031 

98,400 
100,730 

96,147 
118, 045 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

192 

195 

218 

240 

244 

251 

263 

266 

276 

471 

513 

684 

♦718 

2,526 

2,771 

3,035 

2.812 

3,964 

22,982 

24,925 

28.124 

27,163 

26.609 

36,594 

89,581 

34,072 

35.307 

70,241 

80,004 

116,000 

125,542 

202,963 

211.596 

239,556 

232,951 

230, 274 

1,421 
1,421 
1,445 
1,476 
1,508 
1,587 
1,746 
1,854 
1,893 
1,911 
1,451 
1.848 
2,037 
4,158 
4,485 
4,585 
4,246 
5,946 

120,629 

]g77 

123.296 
128,498 

1878 

1879 

135,897 

1880 

136,886 

1881 

159, 211 

1882-83 

177,965 
187,026 
195,444 

1883-84 

1884-85 

1885-86 

221,291 

1886-87 

181,116 

1887-88 

242,730 

1888-89 

272,103 

1880-90 

297.894 

1800-01 

309,996 

1891-02 

340,295 

1892-93 

829.098 

1803-04 

407,919 

*  From  1876  to  1889  the  fignres  given  in  the  pablic  high  school  column  npply  to  city  high  schools  only. 
From  1800  to  1894  all  pablic  high  schools  are  incladed. 

Prior  to  1889-90  few  public  high  schools  outside  of  the  city  systems 
had  been  reached.  Meanwhile,  in  the  endeavor  to  sift  out  pseudo 
secondary  schools,  some  private  schools  had  been  lost  that  belonged 
proi)erly  in  the  secondary  class.  But  the  view  of  the  whole  field  had 
become  clearer,  and  in  1890  a  systematic  effort  was  made  to  collect 
statistics  from  the  public  high  schools  and  classes  not  reached  by  the 
city  inquiry,  and  also  from  private  schools  not  previously  reached  or 
temporarily  lost  from  the  list.  The  result  of  the  effort  was  the  increase 
in  the  list  from  713  in  1889  to  2,526  in  1890,  and  the  increase  of  over 
75,000  students  rejwrted  in  the  public  secondary  schools.  Of  course 
there  had  been  no  such  actual  increase  in  one  year,  nor  in  several 
years.  The  Bureau  had  only  reached  out  and  gathered  statistics  from 
a  source  hitherto  overlooked,  namely,  the  independent  public  high 
schools. 

Since  1890  a  uniform  system  of  collecting  information  has  been  fol- 
lowed, greatly  augmenting  the  value  of  the  statistics  of  secondary  edu- 
cation compiled  for  the  last  five  years.  Similar  schedules  of  inquiry 
are  sent  to  public  and  private  high  schools,  and  the  form  of  tabulating 
the  statistics  is  the  same  for  each.    This  facilitates  comparison. 

In  this  chapter  will  be  found  the  statistical  summaries  for  secondary 
schools  for  the  scholastic  year  ended  June,  1894.  The  tables  give  the 
numbers  of  pablic  and  private  high  schools,  the  numbers  of  teachers, 
of  students,  of  graduates,  and  of  students  pursuing  certain  studies  in 
each  State  and  Territory.  There  are  also  tables  of  percentages  and 
comparisons  between  public  and  private  high  schools.    Six  diagrams 
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are  iusertcd,  sbowiug  the  distribiition  of  secondary  students  according 
to  the  geographical  divisions  of  the  country.  Diagram  1  serves  the 
doable  purpose  of  showing  the  distribution  of  students  and  indicat- 
ing the  comparative  prominence  of  public  and  private  high  schools  in 
each  division,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Diagram  2 
shows  the  ratio  of  male  and  female  students  in  the  secondary  schools. 
The  four  remaining  diagrams  indicate  the  relative  number  of  students 
pursuing  four  leading  secondary  studies.  The  six  diagrams  are  easily 
understood  when  studied  in  connection  with  the  tables. 

Public  Uigh  Schools. 

Reports  were  received  from  3,946  public  high  schools  for  the  year 
ended  June,  1894.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  second  column 
of  Table  1  that  1,063  of  these  schools  were  in  the  North  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion, 294  in  the  South  Atlantic,  389  in  the  South  Central,  2,043  in  the 
Korth  Central,  and  175  in  the  Western  Division.  The  State  reporting 
the  largest  number  of  public  high  schools  was  Ohio.  That  State  had 
402,  a  greater  number  than  could  be  found  in  either  the  South  Atlantic, 
South  Central,  or  Western  Division.  New  York  came  next,  with  297, 
and  Illinois  next,  with  272. 

The  number  of  teachers  instructing  the  289,274  secondary  students 
in  the  3,904  public  high  schools  was  12,120.  More  than  half  of  these 
teachers,  or  6,382,  were  women.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Division  there 
were  3,899  instructors  of  secondary  students — 1,589  men  and  2,310 
women.  In  all  the  other  divisions  the  proportions  of  male  and  female 
teachers  are  more  nearly  equal,  the  male  teachers  predominating  in 
the  South  Atlantic  and  Western  divisions.  The  female  teachers  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Division  are  59.25  per  cent  of  the  teaching  force  in  the 
public  high  schools  of  that  section,  and  this  preponderance  increases 
the  i)er  cent  of  female  teachers  for  the  United  States  to  52.66. 

A  comparison  of  the  first  and  fourth  columns  of  Table  1  will  show 
that  the  average  number  of  teachers  to  each  school  was  3.1  for  the 
whole  country,  3.7  for  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  2.8  for  the  South 
Atlantic,  2.5  for  the  South  Central,  2.9  for  the  North  Central,  and  3.3 
for  the  Western  Division.  In  Table  19  is  shown  the  average  number 
of  teachers  to  each  school  in  each  State  and  Territory.  There  are 
marked  differences  between  the  averages  of  different  States.  Ohio, 
with  402  schools,  has  1,040  teachers,  or  2.6  to  each  school,  while  New 
York,  with  only  297  schools,  has  1,161  teachers,  or  3.9  to  each  school. 
Table  19  also  shows  the  average  number  of  secondary  students  to  each 
school  in  each  State  and  the  average  number  to  each  teacher,  as  well  as 
the  projwrtion  of  male  and  female  teachers.  Another  column  of  the 
same  table  gives  the  average  number  of  elementary  pupils  to  each 
school. 

The  distribution  of  secondary  students  is  shown  in  columns  5,  6,  and 
7  of  Table  1.     Of  the  289,274  secondary  students  in  the^^ublic.  high 
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Rcliools  of  the  Unitetl  States,  117,202,  or  40.45  per  cent,  were  male^, 
and  172,072,  or  59.55  per  cent,  were  females.  This  proportion  practi- 
cally holds  good  in  each  of  the  five  divisions,  though  individual  States 
vary  considerably  from  these  percentages.  The  largest  percentage  of 
male  students  for  any  State  is  47.39,  in  Mississippi,  if  wo  omit  Wyoming 
and  New  Mexico,  where  the  number  of  schools  is  very  small.  The 
largest  jiercentage  of  female  students  was  65.68,  in  Louisiana.  The 
second  and  third  columns  of  Table  6  show  these  proportions  for  each 
State. 

The  number  of  c9lored  students  included  with  the  289,274  secondary 
students  was  4,107.  Of  these  774  were  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division, 
983  in  the  South  Atlantic,  841  in  the  South  Central,  1,554  in  the  North 
Central,  and  40  in  the  Western  Division.  Columns  8,  9,  and  10  show 
the  distribution  of  these  colored  students  among  the  States. 

The  number  of  elementary  pupils  in  the  3,964  public  high  schools  of 
the  United  States  is  much  larger  than  the  number  of  secondary  stu- 
dents in  the  same  schools.  There  were  583,329  of  these  elementary 
pupils— 282,702  males  and  300,627  females.  Tims,  while  the  number  of 
secondary  students  to  each  school  was  73,  the  number  of  pupils  below 
the  secondary  or  high  school  grades  was  147  to  each  school.  The  aver- 
age number  of  elementary  pupils  to  each  public  high  school  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Division  was  122,  in  the  South  Atlantic  111,  in  the 
South  Central  181,  in  the  North  Central  156,  and  in  the  Western 
Division  182.  Compare  these  averages  with  the  average  number  of 
secondary  students  in  each  school  as  shown  in  Table  19.  Compare 
columns  2  and  4  by  divisions  and  by  States. 

The  principal  of  each  public  high  school  was  asked  to  report  the 
number  of  students  preparing  for  the  college  classical  course  and  the 
number  preparing  for  a  scientific  course  in  college  or  technical  school. 
When  summarized,  these  reports  show  that  22,774  students  were  pre- 
paring for  the  college  classical  course  and  18,606  were  preparing  for  a 
college  scientific  course.  These  figures  are  not  considered  important, 
from  the  fact  that  the  questions  were  differently  understood  by  differ- 
ent principals.  Many  gave  the  number  of  students  pursuing  courses 
in  the  directions  indicated;  others  reported  only  students  who  had 
declared  their  purpose  of  studying  for  college;  others  failed  to  answer 
the  questions  for  the  reason  that  they  did  not  know  the  number  of 
students  preparing  for  college.  The  summaries  by  States  of  the  two 
classes  of  college  preparatory  students  are  given  in  the  first  six  col- 
umns of  Table  2,  and  the  corresponding  percentages  will  be  found  in 
Table  6. 

The  3,964  public  high  schools  sent  out  37,328  graduates  in  the  spring 
or  summer  of  1894,  or  an  average  of  9.4  to  each  school.  The  number 
was  12.9  per  cent  of  the  number  of  secondary  students.  The  distri- 
bution of  these  graduates  by  States  can  be  seen  from  columns  7,  8, 
and  9  of  Table  2.    The  average  number  of  graduates  to  each  school  in 
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tlie  Xortli  Atlantic  Division  was  12.4,  in  the  South  Atlantic  (}.5j  in  the 
South  Central  4.5,  in  the  i^orth  Central  9.1,  and  in  the  Western  Divi- 
sion 10.8.  Compare  these  averages  with  the  average  number  of  stu- 
dents in  each  school  as  shown  in  Table  19. 

Of  the  37,328  graduates  13,233  were  males  and  24,095,  or  G4.55  per 
cent,  were  females.  The  per  cent  of  female  graduates,  G4.55,  is  consid- 
erably greater  than  the  per  cent  of  female  students,  59.55.  Not  only 
does  the  number  of  female  students  exceed  the  number  of  male  stu- 
dents in  every  State  in  the  Union,  but  the  number  of  female  graduates 
is  very  much  larger  in  each  State.  Fewer  boys  enter  the  public  high 
schools  and  fewer  still  complete  the  course  of  study. 

The  last  column  of  Table  2  gives  the  number  of  students  in  the 
graduating  classes  of  1894  who  had  been  preparing  for  college.  The 
number  was  9,966,  or  26.70  per  cent  of  the  number  graduating.  There 
were  4,797  male  college  preparatory  students  among  the  graduates, 
and  5,169,  or  51.88  per  cent,  females.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  larger 
number  of  boys  than  girls,  in  proi)ortion  to  the  number  graduating,  are 
college  preparatory  students.  Of  the  number  of  male  graduates,  36.25 
per  cent  were  preparing  for  college,  while  only  21.45  per  cent  of  the 
girls  intended  to  go  beyond  the  public  high  school  course.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  male  college  preparatory  students  in  the  gradnating 
class  is  very  great  in  all  the  States  of  the  North  Atlantic  Division  and 
is  noticeable  in  many  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States.  A  study 
of  the  last  six  columns  of  Table  2,  in  connection  with  the  correspond- 
ing percentage  columns  of  Table  G  will  prove  interesting. 

STUDENTS  AND   STUDIES. 

High  school  principals  were  requested  to  report  the  number  of  stu- 
dents pursuing  each  of  the  ten  leading  secondary  studies,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  German,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  physics,  chemistry, 
and  general  history.  The  rex>orts  from  the  3,964  public  high  schools  are 
summarized  in  Tables  3,  4,  and  5.  These  three  tables,  giving  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  each  study  in  each  State  and  Territory,  should  be 
examined  in  connection  with  Table  6,  which  gives  the  corresponding 
{percentages.    These  tables  are  also  illustrated  by  diagrams  3, 4, 5,  and  6. 

Latin, — The  number  of  students  pursuing  Latin  was  129,524,  or  44.78 
I)er  cent  of  the  whole  number.  The  per  cent  of  male  students  studying 
Latin  was  44.40,  and  the  per  cent  of  female  students  44.45  per  cent. 
The  South  Atlantic  Division  shows  the  highest  percentage  of  Latin 
students,  63.68;  the  South  Central  comes  next,  with  51.74  j  the  Western 
next,  with  44.25;  the  North  Atlantic  next,  with  43.53,  and  the  North 
Central  last,  with  42.25  per  cent.  The  State  reporting  the  highest  per 
cent  of  students  in  Latin  was  North  Carolina,  with  84.80.  Next  in 
order  come  North  Dakota,  Delaware,  Alabama,  Maryland,  and  Georgia, 
all  showing  percentages  above  65. 
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Oreek. — Only  9,633  high  school  students  studied  Greek.  This  was 
only  3.33  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  The  per  cent  of  male  students 
pursuing  Greek  was  4.95,  and  the  per  cent  of  female  students  2.23.  In 
the  North  Atlantic  Division  C.70  per  cent  of  the  students  pursued  this 
study,  3.81  per  cent  in  the  South  Atlantic,  2.85  in  the  Western,  1.70  in 
the  South  Central,  and  1.32  per  cent  in  the  North  Central.  In  eleven 
of  the  Western  States  not  a  single  student  was  reported  as  pursuing 
Greek.  Maine  shows  the  largest  per  cent  of  students  in  this  language, 
13.47,  Rhode  Island  following  with  11.64  per  cent.  In  no  other  State 
does  the  rate  reach  10  per  cent.  The  only  State  outside  of  New  Eng- 
land reaching  even  6  i>er  cent  is  Georgia,  with  a  percentage  of  7.25. 

French. — The  number  of  students  in  French  was  19,702,  or  6.81  per 
cent  of  the  whole.  Of  this  number  6,683  were  males  and  13,019  females. 
The  per  cent  of  male  students  pursuing  French  was  5.74  and  the  per 
cent  of  female  students  studying  the  language  was  7.56.  As  in  the 
case  of  Greek,  the  North  Atlantic  Division  leads,  with  the  largest  per- 
centage, 14.40.  The  South  Atlantic  follows,  with  8.56  per  cent;  the 
Western  with  4.34  j  the  South  Central  with  4.09,  and  the  North  Central 
Division  is  last,  with  2.19  per  cent  of  students  in  French.  The  single 
State  showing  the  largest  per  cent  of  students  in  this  language  is  Lou- 
isiana, with  67.27  per  cent.  Massachusetts  is  next,  with  34.04  per 
cent,  followed  by  Bhode  Island  with  24.36,  and  New  Hampshire  with 
22.01.    Eleven  States  and  Territories  had  no  students  in  French. 

German. — The  German  language  was  studied  by  34,056  students  in 
the  public  high  schools,  or  11.77  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  Of 
these,  12,665  were  males  and  21,391  were  females.  The  i)er  cent  of 
males  studying  the  language  was  10.80  and  the  per  cent  of  females 
12.43.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Division  13.01  per  cent  of  the  students 
studied  German,  in  the  South  Atlantic  12.55,  in  the  Western  12.17,  in 
the  North  Central  12,  and  in  the  South  Central  only  3.82  per  cent 
The  largest  x>6rcentage,  33.55,  was  in  Maryland.  New  Jersey  came 
next,  with  30.53,  the  District  of  Columbia  next,  with  30.14,  and  Colorado 
next,  with  27.59.  Oregon  had  20.92  per  cent  of  her  students  in  German, 
and  Wisconsin  had  20.02.  All  the  other  States  fell  below  the  last 
figure,  and  seven  States  did  not  rex>ort  a  single  student  studying  the 
language. 

Algebra.— The  high  school  study  claiming  the  highest  number  of  stu- 
dents was  algebra.  Of  the  total,  289,274,  there  were  162,386,  or  56.14  per 
cent  of  the  whole.  The  number  of  males  pursuing  this  branch  was 
67,553,  or  57.64  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  male  students.  The 
number  of  female  students  in  algebra  was  94,833,  or  55.11  per  cent. 
The  Southern  schools  seem  to  be  strong  in  mathematical  studies.  In 
the  South  Central  Division  70.02  per  cent  of  the  students  were  pursuing 
the  study  of  algebra,  and  in  the  South  Atlantic  the  per  cent  was  64.96. 
In  the  Western  Division  the  per  cent  was  63.24,  in  the  North  Central 
55.39,  and  in  the  North  Atlantic  only  51.37.    It  may  be  claimed  that 
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in  many  of  the  New  England  schools  algebra  is  begun  in  the  grammar 
school  and  is  dropped  a  year  sooner  in  the  high  school  than  is  the  case 
in  most  Sonthern  schools. 

Geometry, — In  the  whole  country  78,680  public  high  school  students 
received  instruction  in  geometry.  This  was  27.20  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number.  Of  these,  31,368  were  males  and  47,312  females.  The  per  cent  of 
males  studying  this  branch  of  mathematics  was  26.76  and  the  per  cent 
of  females  27.49.  The  Western  Division  shows  the  largest  percentage, 
34.60.  The  South  Atlantic  shows  33.59  per  cent,  the  South  Central 
33.19,  the  North  Atlantic  26.37,  and  the  North  Central  Division  25.27 
per  cent.  In  Maryland  71.94  per  cent  of  the  students  studied  geometry 
and  in  Louisiana  41.71.  California  shows  a  per  cent  of  40.87  and  Texas 
40.40.  As  in  the  case  of  the  study  of  algebra,  most  of  the  States  of  the 
two  Northern  divisions  show  smaller  percentages  of  students  in  geom- 
etry than  do  the  Southern  and  Western  States. 

Trigonometry, — Comparatively  few  public  high  schools  include  trig- 
onometry in  the  course  of  study.  Only  8,464  students  studied  this 
branch,  or  2.93  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Of  these,  4,036  were  males  and 
4,428  females.  The  i)er  cent  of  males  studying  trigonometry  was  3.44  and 
the  per  cent  of  females  2.57.  Again  it  is  noted  that  the  two  Southern 
divisions  take  the  lead  in  a  mathematical  study.  In  the  South  Central 
the  per  cent  is  7.48,  in  the  South  Atlantic  6.48,  in  the  Western  2.63, 
in  the  North  Central  2.33,  and  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division  2.20.  In 
Kentucky  the  i)er  cent  of  students  studying  trigonometry  is  14.99,  in 
Maryland  it  is  10.40,  in  Georgia  10.39,  and  in  Alabama  10.24.  It  may  be 
said  that  most  students  who  take  trigonometry  in  the  high  school  have 
in  view  a  short  course  in  surveying  or  civil  engineering.  Very  few  of 
them  are  college  preparatory  students. 

Physics. — Of  the  73,162  students  studying  physics  30,433  were  males 
and  42,729  were  females.  It  is  seen  that  26.96  per  cent  of  the  males 
and  24.81  i)er  cent  of  the  females  in  the  schools  pursued  this  branch 
of  study.  The  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  was  25.29,  the  largest 
relative  number  being  in  the  Southern  States.  In  the  South  Central 
Division  34.20  per  cent  of  the  students  pursued  the  study  of  physics, 
in  the  South  Atlantic  30.75  per  cent,  in  the  Western  28.82,  in  the  North 
Central  23.93,  and  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division  23.76  per  cent. 
Nevada,  with  only  eight  schools  reported,  had  66  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents in  physics,  Maryland  had  58.94,  Mississippi  39.83,  and  Texas 
38.79.  This  again  indicates  the  practical  trend  of  the  courses  of  study 
in  mo^t  of  the  schools  of  the  South  and  West. 

Chemistry. — ^The  total  number  studying  chemistry  was  29,819,  or  10.31 
per  cent  of  the  whole.  Of  the  males  10.02  per  cent,  or  11,744,  and  of 
the  females  10.50  per  cent,  or  18,075,  were  studying  chemistry.  The 
Western  Division  now  takes  the  lead  with  16.17  per  cent  of  the  high 
school  students  of  that  section  studying  chemistry.  The  South  Central 
Division  had  11.57  per  cent,  the  North  Atlantic  11.54,  the  North  Cen- 
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tral  9.05,  and  the  Soath  Atlantic  7.39  per  cent.  Kevada  shows  32  per 
cent,  Louisiana  20.11,  California  18.41,  and  Colorado  18.40. 

Oeiieral  history. — The  importance  of  historical  study  is  admitted  in 
all  the  States,  as  shown  by  the  large  percentage  of  students  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  pursuing  this  branch.  In  the  public  high  schools  105,521, 
or  36.48  per  cent,  were  reported  as  studying  history  other  than  that  of 
the  United  States.  The  i)er  cent  of  males  in  this  study,  compared  with 
the  total  number  of  male  students,  was  36.08,  and  the  per  cent  of 
females  36.74.  In  the  Western  Division  the  per  cent  of  the  whole  num- 
ber is  57.55,  in  the  South  Atlantic  51.68,  in  the  South  Central  41.50, 
in  the  North  Atlantic  35.48,  and  the  North  Central  Division  32.28.  In 
Louisiana  the  i>er  cent  of  students  studying  general  history  was  81.71, 
in  Nevada  70,  and  in  Colorado  69.11. 

Diagrams  3, 4, 5,  and  6  illustrate  the  proportions  of  students  in  four 
representative  studies  in  the  five  geographical  divisions  and  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  Latin,  algebra,  physics,  and  general  history; 
representing  studies  in  language,  mathematics,  natural  science,  and  his- 
tory, are  taken  for  illustration. 

EQUIPMENT   AND  INCOME. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  for  a  school  officer  to  rei)ort  the  number  of  teach- 
ers, students,  graduates,  and  the  number  pursuing  certain  studies;  but 
it  is  more  difficult  to  answer  questions  relating  to  the  income  and  equip- 
ment of  the  institution.  Very  few  can  give  more  than  an  estimate  of 
the  value  of  school  buildings  and  grounds,  and  not  all  are  willing  to 
state  the  exact  amounts  of  money  received  from  tuition  and  other 
sources.  For  these  reasons  the  figures  shown  in  Table  8  should  be 
taken  as  summaries  of  estimates. 

The  aggregate  value  of  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  public  high 
schools  reporting  this  item  is  $64,638,091.  This  would  give  an  average 
value  for  each  institution  reporting  of  $21,596.  The  value  of  the  build- 
ings and  grounds  belonging  to  public  high  schools  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Division  amounts  to  $21,604,054,  or  $28,130  for  each  of  the  768  schools 
reporting;  in  the  South  Atlantic  the  aggregate  value  is  $1,624,165,  or 
$7,519  for  each  of  the  216  schools  reporting;  in  the  South  Central  the 
aggregate  is  $3,802,910,  or  $11,665  for  each  school  reporting;  in  the 
North  Central  the  aggregate  is  $32,912,042,  or  $21,180  for  each  school 
reporting;  in  the  Western  Division  the  aggregate  value  for  all  report- 
ing on  this  item  is  $4,694,920,  or  $36,395  for  each  of  the  129  schools. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  State  and  municipal  aid  received  by  the 
public  high  schools  is  shown  to  be  $8,488,181.  This  figure  is  too  small, 
for  the  reason  that  many  principals  found  it  impossible  to  give  even  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  received  from  this  source.  This  is  especially 
true  of  high  schools  in  the  cities  where  no  separate  account  is  kept  of 
the  funds  exi>ended  for  elementary  and  secondary  grades  of  the  city 
system.    Of  the  3,964  schools  1,582  failed  to  report  this  item. 
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The  Bchedale  sent  out  from  this  Bureau  to  seoosdaiy  sctioids  called 
for  the  amount  of  State  or  muuiciixal  aid,  the  amount  derived  from 
tuition,  and  the  income  from  all  sources.  It  was  found  when  the  work 
of  tabulaticm  began  that  the  e^m  of  the  first  two  items  did  Jiot  in  all 
cases  equal  the  third,  although  in  many  oases  it  was  stated  that  there 
wexe  other  sources  of  income.  For  this  reason  it  was  ibund  necessary 
to  correct  many  of  the  schedules  by  inserting  <<from  other  sources  and 
unclassified''  sums  large  enough  to  make  the  financial  statements  bal- 
ance. These  necessary  estimates  force  the  <^  other  source  and  unclas- 
sified ^  aggregate  up  to  $2,956,989.  It  is  piob^le  that  a  large  proi>ortion 
of  this  amount  more  properly  belongs  in  the  column  of  <<  State  and 
municipal  aid,''  «nd  possibly  put  ^f  it  should  have  been  reported  as 
tuition  fees. 

The  aggregate  incone  of  the  public  high  seho<ds  from  all  sources  was 
#12,274,057.  As  this  item  was  reported  by  only  3,109  of  the  3,964 
schools,  the  average  £or  each  sdKKd  reporting  was  $3,947.  If  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  855  schools  not  reporting  the  amount  &t  their  income 
each  received  this  average  sum  the  grand  aggregi^  may  be  shown  to 
be  $15,045,908. 

The  amount  of  income  reported  for  the  public  high  schools  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Division  was  $3,561,686,  or  $4,491  for  each  school  report- 
ing; in  the  South  Atlantic  the  amount  was  $525,020,  or  $2,253  to  each 
school  r^>orting9  in  the  South  Central  the  amount  was  $961,526,  or 
$2,870  to  each;  in  the  North  Central  the  amount  was  $6,206484,  or 
$3,842  to  each^  in  the  Western  Division  it  was  $1,019,641,  or  $7,666  to 
each  school  reporting. 

Only  2,972  schools  are  reported  as  having  libraries.  It  is  fair  to 
assume  that  nearly  all  the  schools  failing  to  report  on  this  item  were 
without  libraries.  The  aggregate  number  of  volumes  reported  was 
1,572,690,  or  529  volumes  to  each  school  reporting.  The  public  high 
schools  of  the  Korth  Atlantic  Division  had  637,056  volumes  in  their 
libraries,  or  742  to  each;  in  the  South  Atlantic  46,610  volumes  were 
rei)orted,or  405  to  each  school  reporting;  in  the  South  Central  the 
number  was  55,575,  or  332  to.each  school;  in  the  Korth  Central  there 
were  783,507  volumes,  or  466  to  each  school;  in  the  Western  Division 
49,942  volumes  were  reported,  or  326  to  each  school  reporting. 

Peivate  High  Schools. 

The  statistics  of  yni vote  high  schools  and  academies  are  saaunarized 
in  Tables  9  to  18.  The  statistics  ci  each  of  the  1^982  scho(dsr^)orting 
will  be  found  in  the  detail  tables  in  the  last  part  of  this  r^)ort.  The 
items  taliulated  correspond  to  the  items  tabulated  for  publk;  high 
schools.  The  tables  of  summaries  1  to  8  for  public  high  schools  are 
similar  to  Tables  9  to  16  for  private  high  schools,  and  may  be  compared 
item  by  item  and  State  by  State. 
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The  private  high  sdiools  are  more  evenly  distributed  over  the  country 
than  is  the  case  with  public  secondary  schools.  Of  the  1,082  private 
schools  662  are  in  the  !N'orth  Atlantic  Division,  40G  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  435  in  the  South  Central,  354  in  the  North  Central,  and  125 
in  the  Western  Division.  New  York  reported  the  largest  number,  201; 
Pennsylvania  comes  nert  with  139,  North  Carolina  follows  with  111, 
and  Tennessee  reports  161.    The  other  States  had  fewer  than  100  each. 

The  number  of  teachers  instructing  the  118,645  secondary  students 
in  the  1,982  private  high  schools  was  8,007.  More  than  half  of  these 
teachers — 4,272,  or  53.36  per  cent — were  women.  The  male  teachers 
numbered  3,735,  or  46.64  i)er  cent.  The  preponderance  of  female 
teachers  is  shown  in  each  of  the  five  geographical  divisions,  but  is 
more  marked  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division.  In  the  North  Atlantic 
there  were  3,429  teachers — 1,84W)  (or  53.66  per  cent)  women,  and  1,589 
(or  46.34  i)er  cent)  men.  In  the  South  Atlantic  there  were  670  female 
teachers,  or  53.82  per  cent,  and  575  male  teachers,  or  46.18  per  cent. 
In  the  South  Central  the  712  female  teachers  constitute<l  53.61  per 
cent,  and  the  616  male  teachers  46.39  per  cent.  In  the  North  Central 
there  were  797  female  teachers,  or  52.20  per  cent,  and  730  male  teachers, 
or  47.80  per  cent.  In  the  Western  Division  the  numbers  were  253  and 
225,  or  52«93  per  cent  females  to  47.07  per  cent  males. 

The  average  number  of  teachers  to  each  of  the  1,982  private  high 
schools  was  4,  or  about  one  more  than  the  average  for  the  public  high 
schools.  The  average  number  of  teachers  to  each  school  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Division  was  5.2,  in  the  South  Atlantic  3.1,  in  the  South 
Central  3.1,  in  the  North  Central  4*3,  and  in  the  Western  Division  3.8, 
A  column  in  Table  19  shows  the  average  number  of  teachers  in  each 
private  high  school  for  each  State  and  Territory. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   STUDENTS. 

The  distribution  of  secondary  students  in  the  1,982  private  schools 
is  shown  in  columns  5,  6,  and  7  of  Table  9.  Of  the  118,645  secondary 
students  59,786,  or  50.39  per  cent,  were  males,  and  58,859,  or  49.61  per 
cent,  were  females.  This  is  a  more  nearly  equal  division  than  was 
noticed  in  the  number  of  male  and  female  students  in  the  public  high 
schools,  where  the  female  students  included  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Division  the  proportion  of  male 
to  female  students  was  52.04  to  47.96,  in  the  South  Atlantic  50.45  to 
49.55,  in  the  South  Central  47.76  to  52.24,  in  the  North  Central  51.68 
to  48.32,  and  in  the  Western  Division  43.75  to  56.25.  The  largest  per- 
centage of  male  students  in  the  private  high  schools  in  any  State 
was  67.40  for  Wisconsin,  The  second  and  third  columns  of  Table  14 
give  these  proi)ortions  for  each  State. 

The  number  of  colored  students  included  in  the  118,645  secondary 
students  in  private  high  schools  was  only  3,782.  Of  these  1,620  are 
females  and  1,162  are  males.    Only  94  were  reported  from  the  North 
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Atlantic  Division,  96  from  tlie  Nortli  Central,  and  3  from  tbe  Western 

Division.      These  were  colored  students  in  white  schools.     In  the 

South  Atlantic  1,030  were  reported,  and  in  the  South  Central  959,  all 

in  schools  for  the  colored  race.    The  distribution  of  colored  secondary 

students  by  States  is  shown  in  columns  8,  9,  and  10  of  Table  9. 

The  number  of  elementary  pupils  in  the  1,982  private  high  schools 
was  94,604.  Here  the  girls  predominate,  the  nulhber  being  51,345,  as 
against  43,259  boys.  In  the  Forth  Atlantic  Division  there  were  12,098 
males  and  12,151  females,  while  in  the  other  divisions  the  proportion  of 
female  students  in  the  elementary  grades  was  much  larger. 

In  the  case  of  public  high  schools  it  was  seen  that  the  number  of 
elementary  pupils  was  much  larger  than  the  number  of  secondary 
students,  there  being  73  secondary  and  147  elementary  to  each  school 
on  an  average.  In  the  private  high  schools  the  proportion  of  second- 
ary students  is  much  larger  than  the  elementary.  There  were  60 
secondary  students  and  48  elementary  pupils  to  each  school.  Table  19 
shows  the  average  number  of  elementary  pupils  to  the  school  in  each 
State,  as  well  as  the  average  number  of  secondary  students. 

The  first  six  columns  of  Table  10  show  the  number  of  secondary 
students  in  the  private  high  schools  preparing  for  college.  There 
were  30,736,  or  25.91  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  The  per  cent  pre- 
paring for  the  college  classical  course  was  16.36  and  the  per  cent 
preparing  for  a  college  scientific  course  was  9.55.  Combining  columns 
4  and  5  of  Table  14  it  will  be  seen  that  29.62  per  cent  of  the  secondary 
students  in  the  private  schools  of  the  Forth  Atlantic  Division  were 
preparing  for  college,  26.79  per  cent  in  the  South  Atlantic,  23.70  in  the 
South  Central,  21.09  in  the  North  Central,  and  23.90  per  cent  in  the 
Western  Division.  In  all  the  divisions  save  the  Western  larger  num- 
bers were  preparing  for  the  college  classical  course,  but  in  the  latter 
section  the  college  scientific  preparatory  students  exceed  the  classical 
preparatory  in  number. 

The  number  graduating  from  the  private  high  schools  in  the  class  of 
1894  was  11,151,  an  average  of  5.0  to  each  school.  Of  the  number 
gi-aduating  5,940  were  males  and  6,211  females.  The  number  gradua- 
ting was  9.4  percent  of  the  whole  number  of  secondary  students.  The 
distribution  of  these  graduates  by  States  can  be  seen  from  columns  7, 
8,  and  9  of  Table  10.  The  average  number  of  graduates  to  each  pri- 
vate high  school  in  the  United  States  was  5.6.  The  average  number 
for  the  Forth  Atlantic  Division  was  7.8,  for  the  South  Atlantic  3.6,  for 
the  South  Central  3.7,  for  the  Forth  Central  0.0^  and  for  the  Western 
Division,  4.6. 

Of  the  11,151  graduates  from  the  private  high  schools  5,022,  or  45.04 
per  cent,  were  college  preparatory  students — 3,410  males  and  1,612 
females.  The  last  columns  of  Table  10  will  show  the  number  of  male 
and  female  college  preparatory  students  in  the  class  of  1894  in  each 
State  and  division.    In  Table  14  will  be  found  the  per  cent  of  graduates 
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in  each  State  prepared  for  college.  In  tbe  Korth  Atlantic  Division 
60.36  percent  were  college  preparatory  graduates;  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic, 43.08  per  cent;  in  the  South  Central,  38.64  per  cent;  in  the  North 
Central,  39.80  per  cent;  in  the  Western  Division,  39.93  per  cent. 

STUDENTS  AND  STUDIES. 

Tables  11, 12,  and  13  show  the  number  of  students  in  the  private  high 
schools  in  each  State  pursuing  each  of  the  ten  principal  secondary 
studies,  and  Table  15  gives  the  percentages  correspondin  g.  These  tables 
are  also  illustrated  by  diagrams  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  placing  the  number  of 
students  pursuing  certain  studies  in  the  private  high  schools  in  contrast 
with  the  number  in  the  same  studies  in  the  public  high  schools. 

Latin. — ^The  number  of  students  pursuing  Latin  was  48,374,  or  40.77 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  In  the  case  of  public  high  schools 
the  per  cent  was  44.78.  The  South  Atlantic  Division  shows  the  high- 
est per  cent  of  private  secondary  students  studying  Latin,  47.44.  The 
North  Atlantic  is  next  with  44.67  per  cent,  the  South  Central  has  36.23 
per  cent,  the  North  Central  35.12,  and  the  Western  Division,  31.38. 

OreeJc. — In  the  private  high  schools  10,720  students,  or  9.04  per 
cent,  studied  Greek,  while  only  3.33  per  cent  in  the  public  high  schools 
included  this  language  in  their  course  of  study.  It  is  noticed  that 
more  than  half  of  the  students  in  Greek,  or  6,660,  were  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Division.  It  is  also  significant  that  8,914  of  the  total  number 
were  males  and  only  1,806  were  female  students. 

French, — ^The  number  studying  French  was  22,370,  nearly  two-thirds 
of  this  number,  or  14,898,  being  female  students.  The  number  study- 
ing French  was  18.85  per  cent  of  the  whole.  More  than  half,  or  12,854, 
of  the  students  in  this  language  were  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division, 
where  20.03  per  cent  studied  French.  The  percentage  for  the  South 
Atlantic  was  18.39,  for  the  South  Central  9.21,  for  the  North  Central 
11.07,  and  for  the  Western  Division  15.80. 

German. — In  the  study  of  the  German  language  the  male  students 
take  the  lead  in  numbers.  Of  the  18,096  students  in  German  9,455 
were  males  and  8,641  females.  As  in  the  case  of  French,  more  than 
one-half  of  the  students  in  German,  or  9,135,  were  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Division.  Of  the  remainder,  4,958  were  in  the  North  Central  Divi- 
sion. For  the  whole  country  15.25  per  cent  of  the  private  secondary 
students  studied  German.    In  Wisconsin  the  per  cent  was  46.02. 

Algebra. — Of  the  total  number  of  secondary  students  in  the  private 
high  schools  52,637,  or  44.37  per  cent,  studied  algebra — 28,487  males 
and  24,150  females.  As  in  the  public  high  schools,  this  branch  claims 
a  greater  number  of  students  than  any  other  study,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  private  schools  the  per  cent,  44.37,  falls  far  below  the  per  cent  in 
algebra  in  the  public  schools — 56.14.  In  the  private  schools  of  the  two 
Southern  divisions,  as  was  true  of  the  public  schools,  the  per  cent 
studying  algebra  was  much  greater  than  the  per  cent  in  this  study 
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iu  the  other  divisions  of  the  ooun^y*  In  the  South  Atlaxitic  the  per 
cent  was  51.99,  in  the  South  Central  50.64,  in  the  North  Oentaral  40.97, 
in  the  North  Atlantic  40.17,  and  iai  the  Western  Division  38.36  per  eent. 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  73.85  per  cent  of  the  private  secondary 
students  included  algebra  in  the  course  of  study  in  1893-94. 

Oeometry, — The  number  studying  geometry  was  24,374,  or  20.54  per 
cent  of  the  whole.  Of  this  number  14,275  were  males  and  10,099  were 
females.  There  is  not  a  wide  variation  of  percentages  for  the  five  divi- 
sions, but  the  individual  States  show  percentages  varying  from  3.01  to 
38.46.  In  many  schools  geometry  is  taken  up  in  the  last  year  of  the 
course,  in  many  instances  in  the  last  half  of  the  final  year. 

Trigonometry. — ^This  branch  of  mathematics  was  pursued  by  7,030  stu- 
dents— 4,441  males  and  2,595  females.  The  percentage  for  the  United 
States  was  5.93.  For  the  South  Central  Division  it  was  7.76  per  cent,  for 
the  ISorth  Central  6.99,  for  the  South  Atlantic  5.05,  fw  the  North 
Atlantic  4.95,  and  for  the  Western  Division  4.78  per  cent.  In  Indiana 
the  rate  was  13.53,  in  New  Jersey  10.52,  and  in  Michigan  10.44. 

Physics. — The  number  of  students  pursuing  physics,  24,812,  was  20.91 
per  cent  of  the  whole,  almost  equally  divided  as  to  sex  in  the  aggre- 
gate. For  the  five  divisions  there  was  considerable  variation  in  the 
percentages.  In  glancing  down  the  column  of  States  wide  differences 
will  be  noted.  In  Florida  34.14  per  cent  of  the  private  secondary 
students  studied  physics,  while  in  Vermont  the  per  cent  was  only 
12.65.  For  the  North  Atlantic  Division  the  per  cent  studying  physics 
was  19.71  and  in  the  South  Central  24.57. 

Chemistry. — ^Of  the  12,241  students  in  chemistry,  6,216  were  males 
and  6,025  females.  The  per  cent  to  the  whole  number  of  private  sec- 
ondary students  was  10.32,  the  &Ye  divisions  showing  but  small  varia- 
tion from  this  rate.  As  in  the  case  of  physics  the  same  wide  difference 
is  observed  between  individual  States. 

General  /M«<ory.— Measured  by  the  number  of  students  in  each  study, 
general  history  occupies  the  third  place  in  importance  in  the  private 
high  schools,  algebra  and  Latin  claiming  larger  numbers  of  students. 
Of  the  118,645  private  secondary  students,  40,418  were  studying  gen- 
eral history— 18,228  males  and  22,190  females.  The  per  cent  was  34.07 
for  the  United  States,  36.62  for  the  South  Atlantic  Division,  36.52  for 
the  North  Atlantic,  35.90  for  the  Western,  31.13  for  the  North  Central, 
and  29.98  per  cent  for  the  South  Central  Division.  In  Maryland  the 
rate  was  61.22  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia  54.91. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  INCOME. 

About  63  per  cent  of  the  private  high  schools  had  libraries  in  1894. 
Of  the  1^982  only  1,242  reported  the  number  of  volumes.  In  the  libra- 
ries reported  there  were  1,420,336  volumes,  or  an  average  of  1,144  vol- 
umes to  each  school  librtury.  Iji  the  North  Atlantic  Division  68  i>er 
cent  of  the  schools  had  libraries  and  an  average  of  1,545  volumes  to 
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«deh.  In  tiie  South  Athuitic  45  per  cent  of  the  schools  reported  libra- 
ries, the  arerage  being  932  volumes  to  each.  The  per  cent  of  schools 
having  libraries  in  the  South  Central  was  nearly  GO,  with  613  volumes 
to  each.  In  the  North  Central  74  per  cent  of  tho  private  high  schools 
possessed  libraries,  the  average  b^ng  1,179  volumes  to  each.  For  the 
Westa-n  Division  the  x>er  cent  was  72  of  the  number  of  schools,  and 
the  average  number  for  those  reporting  was  097  volumes.  In  the  63 
school  libraries  reported  firom  Massachusetts  th^e  were  111,114  vol- 
nmes,  or  1,732  volumes  to  each.  The  140  schools  rejwrting  libraries  in 
the  sState  of  New  York  have  381,161  volumes,  or  1,583  to  each.  Seven 
schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia  report  30,780  volumes,  an  average 
of  4,397  to  each. 

Only  1,463  of  the  private  secondary  schools  reported  the  value  of 
buildings  and  grounds.  These  reported  a  total  valuation  of  $49,495,897. 
This  would  be  an  average  of  $33,831  to  each  school  reporting.  In  the 
North  Atlantic  Division  the  average  value  of  each  was  $60,415,  in  the 
South  Atlwtic  $15,546,  in  the  South  Central  $14,179,  in  the  North 
Central  $35,718,  and  in  the  Western  Division  $40,329  to  each  school 
reporting. 

Only  308  schools  reported  having  received  State  or  municipal  aid. 
The  total  amount  thus  reported  was  only  $172,163. 

Of  the  1,982  schools,  1,259  reported  the  amounts  received  iix>m  tuition 
fees,  tho  aggregate  for  the  United  States  reaching  $5,500,918.  The 
income  from  ^^all  sources"  reported  by  1,416  schools  aggregated 
$8,204,352.  This  is  larger  than  the  sum  of  State  aid  and  tuition  fees, 
for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  schools  reported  only  total  income. 
This  made  it  necessary  to  insert  a  column  induding  it^ns  ^^frorn  other 
sources  and  unclassified,"  This  cohuan  includes  the  sum  of  $2,531,271. 
A  small  per  cent  of  this  perhaps  belongs  to  the  State  aid  column,  a 
obtain  per  cent  was  derived  from  benefacdous,  but  tho  larger  pro- 
portion embraces  receipts  from  tuition  fees  not  separately  reported. 
The  average  total  income  for  each  school  reporting  was  $5,794.  The 
average  for  t^e  schools  of  the  North  Atlantic  Division  was  $10,515,  for 
the  South  Atlantic  $2,836,  for  the  South  Central  $2,505,  for  the  North 
Central  $5^474,  and  for  the  Western  Division  $5,787  to  each  school 
rep<Mrtiflg. 

BENOMINATIONAL   SCHOOLS. 

Forty^three  per  cent  of  the  private  secondary  schools  were  reported  as 
doBominational  schools.  That  is,  852  of  these  schools  were  controlled 
<nr  partially  snpporied  by  a  rdigious  denomination  and  1,130  were  non- 
sectarian. 

The  1,130  noDsectarian  schools  had  4,309  teachers  and  06,050  students 
in  secondary  studies.  The  852  deuominatioiual  schools  had  3,098 
teadk«*s  and  52,595  secondary  students.  These  flgurse  can  be  verified 
by  refcTMce  to  Tables  17  and  18. 
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The  Baptist  denomiuatiou  controlled  93  schools  with  433  teachers 
aiul  7,320  studeuts;  the  Congregational,  56  schools  with  190  teachers 
and  2,757  pupils^  the  Episcopal,  112  schools  with  579  teachers  and 
5,402  students;  the  Friends,  54  schools  with  236  teachers  and  3,444 
students;  the  Lutheran,  31  schools  with  130  teachers  and  1,805  stu- 
dents; the  K^ortheru  Methodist,  57  schools  with  322  teachers  and  5,781 
students;  the  Southern  Methodist,  50  schools  with  201  teachers  and 
4,333  students;  the  Presbyterian,  97  schools  with  338  teachers  and 
4,889  students;  the  Roman  Catholic,  254  schools  with  1,062  teachers 
and  13,127  students.  All  other  denominations  controlled  48  schools 
with  207  teachers  and  3,727  students. 

Tables  17  and  18  show  in  what  States  these  denominational  schools 
are  found.  It  may  be  remarked  that  no  single  denomination  con- 
trolled secondary  schools  in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union. 

Public  and  Private  High  Schools  Compared. 

To  emphasize  the  points  of  similarity  and  contrast  between  public 
and  private  high  schools  Table  20  has  been  prepared.  This  table  will 
show  for  the  United  States  and  for  each  of  the  five  geographical  divi- 
sions separately,  for  public  high  schools,  for  private  high  schools,  and 
for  both  in  combination,  the  number  of  schools,  number  of  teachers  of 
secondary  students,  and  number  of  students  in  secondary  studies. 
These  totals  are  followed  by  the  average  number  of  teachers  to  a 
school,  average  number  of  secondary  students  to  a  school,  average 
number  of  secondary  students  to  a  teacher,  average  number  of  gradu- 
ates to  a  school,  and  average  number  of  elementary  pupils  to  a  school. 
All  the  columns  from  11  to  33,  inclusive,  show  percentages.  There  are 
shown  the  percentages  of  male  and  female  teachers,  male  and  female 
secondary  students,  male  and  female  graduates,  and  male  and  female 
college  preparatory  students  in  graduating  class.  There  are  also  shown 
the  percentages  of  college  preparatory  students,  both  classical  and 
scientific,  to  the  total  number  of  secondary  students;  also  the  percent- 
ages of  students  pursuing  each  of  the  ten  leading  high  school  studies. 

The  average  number  of  teachers  to  the  public  high  school  was  3.1, 
while  the  average  number  to  the  private  high  school  was  4,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  column  6.  The  next  column  shows-the  number  of 
secondary  pupils  to  a  public  school  to  be  73  and  to  a  private  school  only 
60.  This  gives  24  students  to  a  teacher  in  the  public  and  15  to  a  teacher 
in  the  private  school,  as  shown  in  column  8.  It  is  probable  that  in  most 
private  high  schools  the  teachers  of  secondary  students  were  also  teach- 
ers of  the  elementary  students,  while  in  the  public  high  schools,  where 
the  work  of  each  teacher  is  more  strictly  confined  to  certain  grades, 
fewer  high  school  teachers  are  called  upon  to  instruct  elementary 
pupils. 

A  glance  down  columns  6,  7,  and  8  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  number  of  teachers  to  the  public  and  to  the 
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private  school  is  about  the  same  in  each  geographical  division.  The 
North  Atlantic  Division  had  the  greatest  number  of  teachers  to  the 
school — 3.7  to  the  public  and  5.2  to  the  private  school.  The  number  of 
secondary  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  varied  from  22  in 
the  two  Southern  divisions  to  24  in  the  two  Northern  and  25  in  the 
Western  Division,  In  the  private  schools  the  number  of  students  to  a 
teacher  was  13  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  Western  divisions,  16  in 
the  South  Atlantic  and  North  Central,  and  18  in  the  South  Central 
Division, 

The  number  of  secondary  students  to  a  public  school  was  89  and  to 
a  private  school  67  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division.  The  Western  Divi- 
sion is  next  with  84  and  49,  the  North  Central  with  69  and  68,  the  South 
Atlantic  with  60  and  49,  and  the  South  Central  with  54  and  56,  the 
latter  division  being  the  only  one  in  which  the  average  number  of 
private  secondary  students  was  greater  than  the  number  of  public 
secondary  students  to  a  school. 

The  average  number  of  graduates  to  a  school  hi  1894  is  shown  in 
column  9.  The  number  was  9.4  to  each  public  school  and  5.6  to  each 
private  school.  This  column  should  be  compared  with  column  18, 
which  shows  the  per  cent  of  graduates  to  the  number  of  secondary 
students.  Not  only  does  each  division  turn  out  a  larger  number  of 
graduates  from  each  public  high  school,  but  also  a  larger  percentage 
of  graduates  to  the  number  of  secondary  students  than  from  the  pri- 
vate high  schools. 

The  average  number  of  elementary  pupils  to  a  school  is  shown  in 
column  10.  For  public  schools  the  number  was  147  to  a  school,  or  double 
the  average  number  of  secondary  students.  For  private  high  schools 
the  number  to  a  school  was  48,  or  only  four-fifths  as  great  as  the 
average  number  of  secondary  students.  The  averages  for  the  several 
divisions  show  wide  variations,  the  smallest  average  for  public  schools 
being  111  in  the  South  Atlantic,  and  the  highest  182  in  the  Weste)*n 
Division;  the  smallest  average  for  the  private  schools  being  37  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  the  highest  70  in  the  Western  Division. 

The  remaining  columns  of  the  table,  11  to  33,  deal  with  percentages. 
Columns  11  and  12  show  the  percentages  of  male  and  female  teachers. 
In  both  public  and  private  high  schools  in  each  of  the  divisions,  with 
two  exceptions,  the  number  of  women  who  were  instructing  students 
exceed  the  number  of  male  teachers.  In  the  public  schools  of  the 
South  Central  only  46.26  per  cent  were  women,  and  in  the  Western 
Division  the  female  teachers  were  only  about  48  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
In  the  North  Atlantic  Division  they  were  59.25  per  cent  for  the  public 
schools  and  53.66  per  cent  for  the  private  schools.  In  the  private  schools 
of  each  division  the  force  of  female  teachers  was  larger  than  the  male 
force  by  2  to  4  per  cent. 

In  columns  13  and  14  will  be  found  the  percentages  showing  the 
proportion  of  male  and  female  secondary  students.     In  the  public 
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schools  the  per  cent  was  40.45  for  males  and  5d«55  for  females,  while  in 
the  private  schools  the  divisioi^  was  more  nearly  equal,  being  50.39  for 
males  and  40.61  for  females.  In  the  five  geographical  divisions  the 
proportion  of  male  and  female  students  was  about  as  40  to  C0«  In  the 
private  schools  of  the  North  Atlantic  Division  the  per  cent  of  males 
was  52.04,  in  the  South  Atlantic  50.45,  in  the  South  Central  47.76,  in  the 
North  Central  51.68,  and  in  the  Western  Division  43.75. 

The  next  three  columns,  15, 16,  and  17,  show  the  proportions  of  sec- 
ondary students  reported  as  preparing  for  college  courses,  classical  or 
scientific.  The  \yer  cent  of  public  secondary  students  preparing  for 
college  was  14.30,  divided  between  classical  and  scientific  students  in  the 
proportion  of  7.87  to  6.43.  The  per  cent  of  private  secondary  students 
preparing  for  college  was  25.01.  The  per  cent  of  classical  students  was 
16.36,  and  of  scientific  stud^its  dJ>5.  The  per  cent  of  college  prepara- 
tory students,  combining  public  and  private  schools,  was  largest  in  the 
South  Central  Division,  23.37,  the  per  cent  of  public  and  private 
school  college  preparatory  students  being  about  the  same.  While  the 
South  Central  has  a  larger  i)ercentage  of  college  preparatory  students 
in  the  public  high  schools  than  has  any  other  division,  the  North 
Atlantic,  South  Atlantic,  and  Western  divisions  had  larger  percentages 
in  the  private  schools.  The  North  Atlantic  has  29.62  per  cent  of  the 
private  secondary  students  preparing  for  college — ^18.25  per  icent  classi- 
cal and  11.37  i>er  cent  scientific  students.  The  South  Atlantic  shows 
the  highest  per  cent  of  classical  students  in  the  private  high  schools, 
19.36  i>er  cent,  while  the  South  Central  had  the  highest  per  cent  of 
classical  iireparatory  students  in  the  public  high  scho(ds,  14.36  i>er  cent 

In  the  public  high  schools  of  the  North  Central  Division  and  in  both 
public  and  private  high  schools  of  the  Western  Division  the  scientific 
college  preparatory  stad^its  outnumber  the  classical  preparatory  stu- 
dents. In  all  other  instances,  as  shown  in  the  table,  the  classical 
students  are  preponderant. 

Column  18  shows  the  per  cent  of  graduates  to  the  whole  number  of 
secondary  students.  In  the  public  high  schools  the  graduating  classes 
of  1894  composed  12.90  per  cent  of  the  totaL  In  the  private  secondary 
schools  the  per  cent  of  graduates  was  9.40.  In  all  the  divisions  the 
public  high  schools  show  the  highest  percentages  of  graduates. 

In  column  19  is  shown  the  per  cent  of  college  preparatory  students 
in  the  graduating  class  of  1894  to  the  number  of  graduates.  In  the 
public  high  schools  26.70  per  cent  had  prepared  for  college,  and  in  the 
private  high  schools  45.04  per  cent  In  all  the  divisions  the  private 
high  schools  lead  the  public  schools  in  large  percentages  of  college 
preparatory  graduates.  In  the  North  Atlantic  50.36  per  cent  of  the 
private  high  school  graduates  had  prepared  for  college  and  only  21.63 
per  cent  of  the  public  high  school  graduates.  In  the  Western  Division 
the  per  cent  of  college  preparatory  students  amoog  the  graduates  waa 
34.39  for  the  public  high  schools  and  39.93  for  the  private  secondary 
schools. 
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Tbe  fact  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  students  in  the  pubhc  high 
schools  numbered  nearly  two  and  one-half  times  as  many  as  the  num- 
ber in  the  private  high  schools,  and  that  the  former  turned  out  37,328 
graduates  in  1894  to  11,151  by  the  latter,  and  that  among  the  public 
high  school  graduates  were  0,966  college  preparatory  students  and 
5,022  among  the  private  high  school  graduates. 

The  x>er  cent  of  male  and  female  graduates  can  be  seen  by  inspecting 
columns  20  and  21.  In  the  public 'high  schools  the  per  cent  of  male 
graduates  was  35.45  and  of  female  graduates  64.55.  It  is  thus  shown 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  girls  than  of  boys  complete  the  high  school 
course,  for  it  is  seen  in  columns  12  and  14  that  the  proportion  of  male 
and  female  students  is  about  as  40  to  60.  In  the  two  Southern  divisions 
the  per  cent  of  female  graduates  in  the  public  schools  was  nearly  69. 

In  the  private  high  schools  the  males  comprised  53.27  per  cent  of  the 
graduates.  In  these  schools  there  was  almost  an  equal  number  of 
males  and  females.  Only  in  the  South  Central  Division  did  the  per 
cent  of  female  graduates  exceed  the  males.  There  the  per  cent  was 
55.45.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Division  the  per  cent  of  male  graduates 
in  the  private  schools  was  56.72. 

A  study  of  columns  22  and  23  will  prove  the  fact  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  young  women  than  young  men  fail  to  go  beyond  the  high 
school.  While  the  female  graduates  are  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number,  the  proportion  of  college  preimratory  students  for  male  gradu- 
ates is  nearly  55  per  cent.  In  the  public  high  schools  the  proportion  is 
about  48  males  to  52  females,  and  in  the  private  high  schools  68  males 
to  32  females.  In  the  Korth  Atlantic  Division  the  proportion  of  male 
college  preparatory  graduates  was  even  greater,  being  57  per  cent  in 
the  public  hi^  schools  and  nearly  76  i>er  cent  in  the  private  high 
schools.  In  the  North  Central  and  the  two  Southern  divisions  more 
than  half  the  college  preparatory  graduates  from  the  public  high  schools 
were  females,  but  the  proportion  is  much  smaller  than  the  proportion 
of  girls  graduating.  In  the  Western  Division  more  than  52  per  cent  of 
the  college  preparatory  graduates  were  males  for  the  public  schools 
and  71  per  cent  for  the  private  high  schools.  In  all  the  divisions  the 
male  college  preparatory  graduates  in  the  private  high  schools  far  exceed 
in  number  the  female  graduates  prepared  for  college. 

The  remainder  of  the  table,  columns  24  to  33,  shows  the  per  cent  of 
students  pursuing  each  of  the  ten  leading  high  school  studies.  In  the 
public  high  schools  of  the  United  States  about  45  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents pursued  Latin  and  in  the  private  high  schools  only  41  per  cent. 
In  the  NorUi  Atlantic  Division  the  per  cent  was  43.53  for  the  public 
schools  and  44.67  for  the  private  schools.  In  the  South  Atlantic  03.68 
I>er  cent  of  the  public  high  school  students  studied  Latin  and  47.44  per 
cent  of  the  private  secondary  students.  In  the  South  Central  the  per 
centwas  51.74  for  the  public  and  36.22  for  the  private  schools.  In  the 
North  Central  the  perc^iti^pes  for  the  public  and  private  schools  were 
42.25  and  35.12,  and  in  the  Western  Division  44.25  and  Sh^S. 
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Greek  was  studied  by  only  3.33  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  public 
high  schools  and  9.04  per  cent  in  the  private  high  schools  of  the  United 
States.  The  corresponding  rates  for  the  North  Atlantic  Division  were 
6.70  and  12.78. 

In  the  public  high  schools  of  the  United  States  6.81  per  cent  of  the 
students  studied  French  and  18.85  per  cent  in  the  private  schools.  For 
the  North  Atlantic  Division  the  corresponding  percentages  were  14.40 
and  29.03.  In  the  South  Atlantic  the  per  cent  for  the  public  high  schools 
was  8.56  and  for  the  private  high  schools  18.39. 

German  was  studied  by  11.77  per  cent  of  the  students  in  public  high 
schools,  15.25  per  cent  in  private  high  schools,  the  North  Atlantic  and 
North  Central  divisions  showing  the  highest  percentages  for  this  study 
for  public  and  private  schools  combined. 

Algebra  is  the  leading  secondary  study  in  both  public  and  private 
high  schools  in  each  of  the  five  geographical  divisions,  the  only  excep- 
tion being  in  the  private  high  schools  of  the  North  Atlantic.  For  the 
whole  country  56.14  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  public  high  schools 
and  44.37  per  cent  in  the  private  high  schools  study  algebra.  As 
already  noted  in  this  chapter,  the  two  Southern  divisions  lead  in  math- 
ematical studies.  In  the  South  Atlantic  the  percentages  for  algebra 
in  the  public  and  private  high  schools  were  64.96  and  51.99,  and  in  the 
South  Central  70.02  and  50.64.  In  the  North  Atlantic  the  correspond- 
ing percentages  were  51.37  and  40.17,  in  the  North  Central  55.39  and 
40.97,  and  in  the  Western  Division  63.24  and  38.36. 

Geometry  had  less  than  half  the  number  of  students  claimed  by 
algebra.  For  the  United  States  the  per  cent  in  the  public  schools  was 
27.20  and  in  the  private  schools  20.54.  In  all  the  divisions  the  per- 
centage was  highest  in  the  public  high  schools,  being  above  33  per  cent 
in  the  two  Southern  divisions  and  nearly  35  per  cent  in  the  Western 
Division. 

Trigonometry  claims  a  i>ercentage  of  2.93  in  the  public  high  schools 
and  5.93  in  the  private  schools.  In  this  study  the  two  Southern  divi- 
sions again  lead,  the  private  high  schools  of  the  South  Central  showing 
a  percentage  of  7.76. 

Physics  is  the  only  science  study  in  many  secondary  schools.  It  was 
pursued  by  25.29  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  public  high  schools 
and  20.91  per  cent  in  the  private  schools.  In  this  study  the  South 
Central  Division  leads  with  34.20  per  cent  in  the  public  and  24.57  in 
the  private  schools. 

Chemistry  is  studied  by  about  10  per  cent  of  the  high  school  students 
in  the  United  States,  the  Western  Division  leading  with  14.68  per  cent, 
16.17  per  cent  in  the  public  high  schools  and  11.11  per  cent  in  the 
private  schools. 

General  history  follows  algebra  and  Latin  in  importance  as  a  high 
school  study,  claiming  35.78  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  students, 
36.48  per  cent  in  the  public  and  34.07  in  the  private  schools.    The  West- 
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em  Divisiou  bad  57.55  per  cent  of  its  public  bigb  school  students  in 
this  study  and  35.90  per  cent  of  its  private  secondary  students.  Tbe 
corresponding  figures  for  tbe  South  Atlantic  were  51.68  and  30.62,  for 
tbe  South  Central  41.50  and  29.98,  for  tbe  North  Atlantic  35.48  and 
36.52,  and  for  the  North  Central  32.28  and  31.13. 

Diagrams  3,  4,  5,  and  6  are  graphic  comparisons  of  tbe  number  of 
students  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  five  geographical  divisions 
studying  Latin,  algebra,  physics,  and  general  history,  public  and  pri- 
vate secondary  schools  being  represented  in  contrast  on  the  same  page, 

PUBLIC  AND  PBIVATE  SECONDABY  STUDENTS. 

The  distribution  of  secondary  students  in  high  schools,  without  ref- 
erence to  the  classification  of  public  and  private,  is  shown  in  Tables  21, 
22,  23,  and  24.  These  tables  deal  with  numbers  and  percentages 
arranged  in  parallel  columns.  The  first  column  of  Table  21  gives  the 
number  o£  high  schools  in  each  State,  and  the  second  column  the  num- 
ber of  secondary  students  in  these  schools.  The  third  column  gives 
the  iiuanber  of  male  students  and  the  fourth  column  their  per  cent  to 
the  whole  number,  while  the  fifth  column  shows  the  number  of  female 
students  and  the  sixth  their  per  cent  to  the  total.  The  seventh  column 
gives  the  number  of  students  preparing  for  the  college  classical  course 
and  the  eighth  column  their  per  cent  to  the  whole  number  of  students. 
The  first  column  of  Table  22  shows  the  number  of  students  preparing 
for  a  college  scientific  course  and  the  next  column  their  per  cent.  The 
third  column  gives  the  total  number  preparing  for  a  college  course, 
whether  classical  or  scientific,  and  the  next  column  shows  the  per  cent 
to  the  whole  number  of  students  in  the  schools.  As  will  be  seen,  col- 
umn 3  of  Table  22  is  obtained  by  combining  the  seventh  column  of  Table 
21  and  the  first  column  of  Table  22.  In  the  fifth  column  of  Table  22 
will  be  found  the  number  of  students  graduating  in  the  classes  of  1894 
and  in  the  next  column  their  per  cent  to  the  total.  In  column  7  of 
Table  22  is  given  the  number  of  college  preparatory  students  in  the 
class  that  graduated  in  1894  and  the  next  column  shows  their  per  cent 
to  the  total  number  of  graduates.  Tables  23  and  24  show  the  number 
of  students  in  each  of  the  ten  high-school  studies  and  the  per  cent  in 
each  to  the  total  number  of  secondary  students. 

For  greater  convenience  reference  may  be  made  to  Table  20,  which 
gives,  by  divisions,  the  total  numbers  of  secondary  schools,  teachers, 
and  students,  as  well  as  the  numbers  for  x^ublic  and  private  schools 
separately.  In  that  table  the  average  number  of  teachers  to  a  school 
is  shown  to  be  3.4,  the  average  number  of  students  to  a  school  69,  the 
number  of  students  to  a  teacher  20,  the  number  of  graduates  to  a 
school  8.2,  and  the  average  number  of  elementary  jiupils  to  a  school 
114.  These  averages  are  for  the  United  States.  The  averages  for  each 
of  the  five  geographical  divisions  are  given  in  the  same  table. 
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From  Table  21  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  407,919  secondary  stadents, 
176,988,  or  43.39  i^er  cent,  are  males,  and  230,931,  or  56.61  per  cent, 
are  females.  The  male  students  exceed  the  female  students  in  number 
only  in  Kew  Hampshire,  Few  Jersey,  Indian  Territory,  and  Utah. 

In  the  high  schools  of  the  United  States  there  were  72,116  secondary 
students  preparing  for  college,  or  17.67  per  cent  of  the  whole — 10.34  per 
cent  for  a  classical  course  and  7.33  per  cent  for  a  scientific  course.  The 
State  showing  the  largest  i>er  cent  of  classical  preparatory  students 
was  North  Carolina,  with  20.77  per  cent,  and  the  State  having  the 
highest  per  cent  of  scientific  preparatory  students  was  Minnesota,  with 
17.03  per  cent.  Arkansas  shows  the  highest  i>er  cent  of  college  pre- 
paratory students,  36.17  per  cent,  classical  and  scientific  combined. 

The  number  of  students  graduating  from  the  high  schools  in  the  class 
of  1894  was  48,479,  or  11.83  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  students 
for  that  year.  The  North  Atlantic  Division  had  the  largest  per  cent, 
13.21,  and  the  South  Central  the  smallest,  7.37.  Of  the  48,479  grad- 
uates there  were  14,988  students  who  had  been  preparing  for  college. 
This  number  was  30.92  per  cent  of  the  number  of  i^raduates.  The 
per  cent  of  college  preparatory  graduates  was  considerably  smaller  in 
the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Central  than  in  the  three  other  divisions. 

Tables  23  and  24  give  the  numbers  and  percentages  of  students  pur- 
suing the  leading  high  school  studies  in  each  State.  Algebra  was 
studied  by  62.71  per  cent,  Latin  by  43.59  per  cent,  general  history  by 
35.78  per  cent,  geometry  by  25.25  per  cent,  physics  by  24.02  per  cent, 
German  by  12.78  per  cent,  French  by  10.31  per  cent,  chemistry  by 
10.31  per  cent,  Greek  by  4.99  per  cent,  and  trigonometry  by  3.80  per 
cent. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  Southern  divisions  lead  in  the  per  cent  of 
students  pursuing  mathematical  studies  and  in  the  ]>er  cent  of  students 
in  Latin.  In  the  South  Atlantic  55.12  per  cent  studied  Latin  and  57.86 
per  cent  algebra.  In  the  South  Centtal  44.49  per  cent  studied  Latin 
and  59.63  per  cent  algebra.  The  North  Atlantic  Divisicm  shows  larger 
percentages  in  Greek,  French,  and  German  than  any  other  division. 
The  South  Atlantic  leads  in  Latin,  the  South  Central  in  algebra, 
trigonometry,  and  physics,  and  the  Western  Division  in  geometry, 
chemistry,  and  history. 

A  study  of  Tables  23  and  24  will  prove  of  value  to  those  interested 
in  tracing  the  apparent  popularity  of  certain  high  school  studies.  If 
we  8upx)ose  that  only  the  ten  branches  mentioned  are  taught  in  the 
high  schools  and  that  each  student  pursues  regularly  three  of  these 
studies  at  a  time,  and  only  three,  it  is  apparent  that  the  sum  of  the 
percentages  given  for  each  study  should  equal  300^  that  is,  the  first  line 
of  percentages  across  the  tops  of  Tables  23  and  24  opposite  "  United 
States''  when  added  should  equal  300,  provided  each  student  pursued 
three  and  only  three  studies  confined  to  the  ten  mentioned  in  the 
table.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sum  of  the  ten  i)ercentages  for  the 
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United  States  is  only  «b<»it  224.  It  is  clear  that  on  an  average  two  of 
tho  ten  stadies  xrere  taken  and  about  one-quarts  of  another,  or  one- 
quarter  of  the  tisie  of  a  chird  study  was  taken,  leaving  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  time  for  one  study  to  be  given  to  secondary  studies  not 
mentioned  or  to  studies  below  the  secondary  grade.  The  sum  of  the 
percentages  for  the  North  Atlantic  Division  is  nearly  232,  showing 
approximately  that  two  of  Ae  ten  studies  were  taken  and  one^third  of 
the  time  of  another.  For  the  South  Atlantic  Division  the  ten  i)ercent- 
ages  equal  252,  showing  that  two  studies  were  taken  and  more  than 
half  of  tJie  time  of  another.  For  the  South  Oentral  the  sum  of  the 
percentages  is  22d,  indicating  that  an  av«-age  of  two  of  the  ten  studies 
were  taken  and  28  per  cent  of  the  time  of  another.  For  the  North 
Central  Division  the  perc^itages  equal  206,  showing  thnt  two  of  the 
studies  were  pursued,  leaving  only  a  small  fraction  of  time  for  a  third. 
The  sum  of  the  percentages  for  the  Western  Division  is  246,  showing 
that  two  of  the  studtes  were  pursued  and  almost  half  of  the  time  of  a 
tiiird  was  taken. 

These  figures  can  only  show  that  other  studies  in  addition  to  the  ten 
mentioned  enter  into  the  course  in  many  schools  and  divide  the  time 
of  the  students,  always  supposing  that  each  student  has  three  studies 
at  a  time.  Doubtless  in  many  cases  these  additional  studies  are  below 
the  secondary  grade,  but  it  is  certain  that  not  a  few  schools  prescribe 
in  addition  to  the  ten  several  other  high  school  studies.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  astrcmomy,  physical  geography,  geology,  zoology, 
botany,  physifdogy,  psychology,  rhetoric,  civics,  and  English  literature. 

OTHBB  SBCONDABY  STUDENTS. 

In  addition  to  the  407,919  secondary  students  in  public  and  private 
high  schools  there  were  many  others  pursuing  secondary  studies  in  the 
public  and  private  elementary  schools  of  the  country.  In  States  where 
high  schools  are  lew  one  or  more  pupils  may  be  found  in  almost  every 
common  school  pursuing  certain  high  school  studies.  Not  a  few  young 
men  have  prepared  themselves  for  college  in  the  elementary  schools  with 
the  assistance  of  the  country  school-teacher  who  could  spare  a  few 
minutes'  time  each  day  to  direct  the  work  of  a  few  students  in  second- 
ary studies.  These  secondary  students  are  seldom  reported  as  such  to 
State  superintendents  of  public  instruction,  and  this  office  is  without 
sufficient  data  upon  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  the  number  in  each 
State,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  United  States  there  are  nearly 
100,000  students  in  the  elementary  schools  pursuing  secondary  studies 
for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  year. 

The  number  of  secondary  students  in  the  preparatory  departments  of 
colleges  and  universities,  in  normal  schools,  and  in  manual  training 
schools  is  known.  By  reference  to  the  statistical  summaries  of  the 
above  classes  of  institutions  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  colleges  and 
universities  there  were  47,976  secondary  students,  in  tho  colleges  for 
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womeu  4,576,  in  normal  schools  16,469,  and  in  manual  training  schools 
3,418.  These  numbers,  added  to  the  total  for  public  and  private  second- 
ary schools,  bring  the  grand  total  of  secondary  students  up  to  480,358. 
This  number  does  not  include  any  number  supposed  to  be  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  but  only  the  secondary  students  reported  to  this  Bureau  for 
the  year  ended  June,  1894. 

Table  25  is  a  r^sum^  showing  the  distribution  of  all  the  secondary 
students  in  the  United  States  as  reported  to  this  office.  The  first  12 
columns  show  the  distribution  of  public  secondary  students,  columns 
13  to  28  private  secondary  students,  and  the  last  column  gives  the  total. 
Columns  1,  2,  and  3  recapitulate  the  numbers  of  male  and  female  stu- 
dents in  the  public  high  schools,  giving  the  total  289,274.  In  columus  4, 
5,  and  6  the  number  of  secondary  students  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  public  colleges  and  universities  will  be  found,  the  total  being 
5,441 — males  4,053  and  females  1,388.  These  institutions  are  State  uni- 
versities and  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges.  In  columns  7,  8, 
and  9  are  given  the  numbers  of  secondary  students  in  public  normal 
schools.  The  total  number  was  7,291 — males  2,032  and  females  5,259. 
Column  12  shows  that  the  total  number  of  public  secondary  students 
was  302,006,  the  two  preceding  columns  showing  that  the  males  num- 
bered 123,287  and  the  females  178,719. 

In  column  15  the  number  of  secondary  students  in  private  high 
schools  is  given — 118,645.  From  column  18  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
were  42,535  secondary  students  in  the  preparatory  departments  of 
private  universities  and  colleges — 28,884  males  and  13,651  females. 
Column  19  shows  that  in  the  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  for 
women  there  were  4,576  secondary  students.  The  institutions  of  higher 
education  previously  mentioned  are  coeducational  or  for  men  only.  The 
number  of  secondary  students  in  private  normal  schools  is  given  as 
9,178  in  column  22,  there  being  5,021  males  and  4,157  females.  In 
manual  training  schools  there  were  3,418  secondary  students — 2,059 
males  and  1,359  females.  Only  11  States  are  here  represented,  15 
independent  manual  training  and  trade  schools  reporting  the  3,418 
secondary  students.  Column  28  shows  the  total  number  of  private 
secondary  students  to  have  been  178,352.  There  were  95,750  males  and 
82,602  females. 

The  last  column  of  the  table  gives  the  grand  total  of  secondary  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States  so  far  as  reported  to  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.  The  total  number  was  480,358.  As  shown  in 
columns  29  and  30,  there  were  219,037  males  and  261,321  females.  In 
the  North  Atlantic  Division  there  were  151,507  secondary  students,  in 
the  South  Atlantic  46,472,  in  the  South  Central  58,557,  in  the  North 
Central  198,210,  and  in  the  Western  Division  25,612. 
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Tabljs  1. — Summary  of  atatiatics  of  public  high  schools. 
SCHOOLS,  INSTRUCTORS,  AND  STUDENTS. 
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Table  2. — Summai*ff  of  gtaiistice  of  pubUc  high  schools, 
STUDEKTS  A>JD  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


State  or  Torritorj'. 


XJoited  States.. 

North  Atlantic  Di- 
Tieion 

South  AtlanUc  Di- 
vision   

South  Central  Di- 
vision   

North  Central  Di- 
viaion 

Western  Division . . 


11.505  111,260  !22.774  19,759  8,847 
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Gradaates  in  the 
class  of  1894. 


College  prepar- 
atory students  in 
graduating 
class  of  1894. 
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Tablr  3. — Summary  of  aiaiUiics  of  public  high  schools. 
STUDENTS  PURSUING  CERTAIN  STUDIES. 


State  or  Territory 


United  States 52,  (M2^77. 482  120, 524  5, 804 


North  Atlantic  Division . . 
South  Atlantic  Diviaion. . 
South  Central  Division. . . 
North  C«n  tral  Di  vision . . . 
Western  Division 


North  Afiantic  Division 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachasetta 

Rhode  Island. . 

Connecticut . . . 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 
Soath  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

Geonria 

Florida 

South  Centml  Diviaion : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territon* 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

yansaa 
Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Orejfon  ... 

California 
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Table  4. — Summary  of  staiiaiics  of  public  high  schools, 
STUDENTS  PURSUING  CERTAIN  STUDIES. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division. . 
Sou  til  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division. . 
North  Central  Division . . 
Western  Division 

Korth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

NewJersey 

^  Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Drfaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Ken  t  uc  k  y 

•    Tennessee 

Alabama 

Misi^issippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Algebra. 


Male.  JFemale.    Total. 


67, 553 


94,833  162,386 


!' 


21,  086 
4,676 
6,271 

31, 707 
3,813 


1,522 
616 
495 
6,215 
.  465 
1,497 
4,866 
1,633 
4,787 

249 
832 
234 
848 
182 
220 
479 
1,448 
184 

975 

1,063 

419 

899 

242 

2,249 

390 

31 

3 

6,844 
3,264 
4,803 
3,212 
2,044 
1,692 
3,579 
2,659 
89 
183 
1,606 
1,732 

150 

38 
680 

53 
6 

92 
155 

39 

381 

284 

1,935 


27,348 
6,846 
8,547 

46, 577 
6,515 


1,805 

687 

630 

5,471 

500 

1,558 

6,765 

2,306 

7,621 

324 

1,603 

400 

1,205 

203 

275 

588 

1,908 

214 

1.463 

1,439 

738 

896 

278 

3,109 

550 

58 

16 

8,957 
4,424 
7,394 
6,977 
2,619 
2.180 
6,212 
4,083 
117 
270 
2,472 
2,872 

211 

48 

917 

49 

9 

152 

253 

61 

471 

403 

2,941 


48,434 
11,622 
14,818 

78, 284 
9,328 


3,327 
1,303 
1,131 

10,686 

965 

3,055 

11, 621 
3,938 

12,408 

673 
2.435 

700 
2,053 

445 

495 
1,067 
3,356 


2,438 

2,502 

1,157 

1,795 

520 

6,358 

940 

89 

19 

15,801 
7,688 

12,197 
9,189 
4,663 
3,872 
8,791 
6,742 
206 
453 
4,078 
4,604 

361 
86 

1,597 
102 
15 
244 
408 
100 
852 
687 

4,870 


Geometry. 


Male.   Female.   Total 


31,368 


10,666 
2,363 
2,765 

13, 743 
1,931 


720 
298 
260 

3.241 
229 
655 

2,541 
629 

1,993 

116 
824 
234 
251 
58 
69 
132 
695 
94 

625 

410 

179 

285 

68 

1,148 

136 

14 

0 

3,096 

1,340 

2.127 

1,534 

882 

833 

1,443 

1,004 

49 

60 

699 

687 

63 

23 

363 

9 

3 

48 

35 

15 

170 

111 

1,005 


47, 312 


14,298 
3.594 
4,258 

21,977 
3,185 


891 
411 
327 

3,743 
287 
874 

3,321 
907 

3,637 

202 
1,417 
274 
451 
111 

78 
161 
817 

83 

701 

622 

308 

288 

299 

1,773 

237 

23 

7 

4,517 
1,996 
4,016 
2,256 
1,268 

i.iai 

2, 290 
1,858 
71 
100 
1,149 
1,274 

73 

16 
523 

20 
9 

71 
109 

31 

254 

170 

1,909 


78,680 


24,864 
6,957 
7.023 

3^. 720 
5,116 


1,611 

709 

687 

6,984 

616 

1,529 

6,862 

1,536 

6,630 

318 
2,241 
508 
702 
169 
137 
293 
1,412 
177 

1,226 

1,032 

487 

573 

367 

2,921 

373 

37 

7 

7,613 
3.336 
6,142 
3,790 
2,130 
2,016 
3,733 
2,862 
120 
169 
1,848 
1,961 

126 

39 

886 

29 

12 

119 

144 

46 

430 

281 

3,004 


Trigonometry. 


Male.  Female.  Total. 


4,036 


1,178 
532 
673 

1,448 
205 


23 

22 

4 

174 

8 

141 

313 

85 

408 

33 

138 

52 

62 

8 

1 

6 

219 

14 

212 

75 

64 

73 

0 

228 
19 


623  I 
118 
176 
111 

29 

24 

111 

153 

1 

3 

62 

37 

10 
17 
56 

0 

0 

5 

4 

0 
12 
14 
88 


4,428 


893 

617 

909 

1,841 


0 
82 
0 
79 
282 
73 
364 

0 
186 

8 
87 
16 

0 

6 

301 

14 

286 

97 

84 

75 

0 

295 

64 

1 

7 

844 
123 
223 
86 
26 
24 
149 
212 
0 
11 
78 
66 

7 
3 

68 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 

16 
4 


8.464 


2,071 
1,149 
1,682 
3,289 
373 


80 
28 
4 
256 
8 
220 
695 
158 
772 

33 
324 

60 
140 

24 
1 

10 
620 

28 

498 
172 
148 
148 
0 


8 

7 

1.467 

241 

399 

196 

55 

48 

260 

S65 

1 

14 

140 

103 

17 

20 

123 

0 

0 

6 

5 

0 

28 

18 

156 
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Tabjle  5.— Summary  of  siatiatica  of  public  high  schools. 
STUDENTS  PURSUING  CERTAIN  STUDIES. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States  . 


North  Atlantic  Diviaion. 
South  Atlantic  Division.. 
Sonlh  Central  Division.. . 
North  Central  Division. . . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Haine , 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachasetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut  

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Athmtic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia  . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Korth  Carolina , 

Soath  Carolina 

Georgria 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabxuna 

Hisflissippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri. 

North  DakoU 

Sonth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idabo 

Washington 

Ore  con 

California 


Physics. 


Male.    Female.   Total, 


30.433 


0.864 
2,327 
3,012 
13,584 
1,616 


42,r-£9 


12,637 
3,127 
4,225 

20,235 
2,605 


641 
369 
221 

2,684 
122 
689 

1,885 
726 

2,527 

132 

725 

181 

359 

55 

69 

221 

493 

92 

373 

428 

207 

620 

81 

1,167 

111 

7 

18 

2.484 

1,653 

2.109 

1,628 

804 

676 

1,574 

1,076 

30 

87 

759 

804 

85 

12 

292 

9 

3 

25 
114 

26 
165 
124 
701 


881 
416 
183 

3,088 
322 
697 

1.884 
987 

4,079 

181 
1,111 
162 
480 
03 
04 
288 
603 
110 

500 

7:t7 

323 

570 

181 

1,638 

206 

8 

2 

3,505 
2, 126 
3,024 
2,2R2 
1,087 

817 

2,278 

1,816 

55 

102 
1, 142 
1,401 

108 

11 
462 

16 
9 

39 
183 

23 

218 

133 

1,403 


73,162 


22, 401 
5.464 
7,237 

33.819 
4,251 


Chemistry. 


Male. 


11,744 


4,435 
604 
900 

5,021 

784 


Female.    Total. 


18, 075 


6.445 
706 
1,548 
7,775 
1.601 


1.522 

283 

785 

153 

404 

122 

5.772 

1.504 

444 

82 

1,386 

201 

3,769 

1,047 

1,713 

191 

6,606 

872 

313 

83 

1,836 

107 

343 

69 

839 

92 

148 

13 

163 

35 

509 

4 

1.101 

169 

202 

32 

933 

217 

1,165 

129 

530 

119 

1,190 

75 

282 

42 

2,805 

295 

317 

23 

15 

0 

20 

0 

5,989 

885 

3,679 

533 

5.733 

036 

3,910 

776 

1,891 

199 

1.493 

310 

3,852 

466 

2.892 

350 

85 

13 

189 

14 

1,901 

308 

2,205 

231 

193 

60 

23 

0 

754 

203 

25 

0 

12 

1 

64 

4 

2l>7 

45 

49 

0 

383 

56 

257 

58 

2,194 

367 

396 
193 
98 

1,937 
124 
355 

1,003 
334 

2,003 

51 
29 
83 

168 
29 
31 
31 

243 
41 

375 

280 

141 

104 

135 

434 

64 

0 

9 

1,485 
762 

1,659 
955 
217 
350 
751 
765 
20 
10 
445 
356 

52 
0 
320 
1 
2 
6 

99 
0 

65 

70 


29,819 


10,880 
1,310 
2.448 

12. 706 
2.385 


659 
346 
220 

3,441 
206 
556 

2,052 
525 

2,875 

134 

136 

152 

260 

42 

66 

35 

412 

73 

592 

415 

260 

179 

177 

729 

87 

0 

9 

2,370 
1,295 
2,596 
1,731 
416 


1,217 

1,115 

33 

24 

753 
587 

102 
0 

523 
1 
3 
10 

144 
0 

121 

128 
1,353 


History. 


Male.    Female.   Total. 


42,304 


13, 935 
8.681 
3.468 

17.841 
3,379 


768 
418 
307 

4.049 
430 
751 

2,586 
9G3 

2,760 

148 
840 
339 
620 
132 
149 
375 
800 
228 

507 

595 

207 

428 

226 

1,272 

205 

25 

3 

3.279 

1,754 

2.774 

2,  375 

1,043' 

968 

2,059 

1,453 

74 

119 

950 

993 


25 

790 
29 
27 
32 

113 
20 

206 

101 
1,907 


63,217 


19. 519 
5,486 
6.315 

27.788 
5,100 


1,087 

648 

425 

5,938 

644 

1,138 

3,828 

1.307 

4,604 

09 

1,376 

647 

1,094 

230 

239 

477 

1,132 

184 

634 

942 

517 

696 

493 

1,843 

245 

36 

9 

4,771 
2,581 
4.869 
8,414 
1,572 
1,603 
3,209 
2,448 
80 
137 
1,566 
1,638 

108 
22 
1,174 
30 
52 
55 

202 
18 

275 

327 
2,846 


105,621 


83,464 
9,167 
8,783 

46,620 
8,488 


1,855 

066 

732 

10,887 

1,074 

1.892 

6,414 

2,270 

7.364 

247 

2,215 

1,036 

1.714 

371 

388 

852 

1,932 

412 

1.141 

1,637 

724 

1,024 

719 

3.115 

450 

61 

12 

8,060 
4.335 
7,643 
6,789 
2,615 
2,471 
6,268 
3,901 
164 
266 
2.616 
2,631 

174 

47 

1,964 

69 

79 

87 

316 

38 

481 

491 

4,763 
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Table  6. — Percentages  for  public  high  schooU, 
STUDENTS  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


StAteor  Territory. 


United  States , 

North  Atlantic  Dirision. 
Sotith  Atlantic  Division. 
Sonth  Central  Division. . 
North  Central  Division. . 
"Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

Now  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticnt 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

►  ^  Indian  Territorj- .... 

North  Central  Division: 

.  Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  DakoU 

Nebraska 

^-^  Kansas 

^'We8tem  Division : 
%  Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho 

Washington 

O  re^on 

Calii'omia , 


Total 
number 
of  sec- 
ondary 
■Indents. 


289,274 


»4,287 
17,737 
21,162 
141,338 
14,750 


6,281 
2,840 
2,514 

25,237 
2,061 
5,486 

26,113 
5,791 

17,964 

859 
8,115 
1,954 
2,989 

625 

671 
1,843 
5,007 

674 

3,823 

8,850 

1,446 

2,988 

880 

7,231 

1,303 

89 

52 

26,079 

12, 911 

23,610 

19,124 

9,996 

7,820 

15,640 

10,517 

382 

728 

7,078 

7,453 

671 
159 

2,842 
142 
139 
297 
450 
180 

1,540 
980 

7,350 


Per  cent  to  total  number. 


Male. 


40.45 


41.14 
40.80 
41.75 
39.83 
41.07 


42.56 
42.25 
43.48 
43.74 
87.41 
45.77 
40.47 
42.20 
36.12 

43.07 
40.64 
85.81 
39.91 
36.16 
45.31 
43.41 
42.20 
40.65 

41.29 
41.53 
37.14 
47.39 
84.32 
41.47 
43.06 
34.83 
34.62 

41.82 
41.02 
36.07 
40.93 
42.32 
40.32 
40.23 
36.95 
42.41 
41.62 
40.24 
38.45 

40.98 
49.69 
40.68 
50.00 
35.97 
37.71 
37.11 
42.78 
41.43 
38.88 
41.52 


Female. 


59.55 


58.86 
59.20 
58.25 
60.17 
58.93 


57.44 
67.75 
56.52 
56.26 
62.59 
54.23 
59.53 
57.80 


56.93 
59.36 
04.69 
60.09 
63.84 
54.69 
56.59 
57.80 
59.35 

58.71 
58.47 
62.86 
52.61 
65.68 
58.53 
56.94 
65.17 
65.38 

58.18 
58.98 
63.93 
59.07 
57.68 
59.68 
69.77 
63.05 
57.59 
58.38 
59.76 
61.55 

59.02 
60.31 
59.32 
60.00 
64.03 
62.29 
62.89 
57.22 
68.67 
61.12 
68.48 


Classical 
prepar- 
atory. 


7.87 


9.58 
12.31 
14.36 
6.36 
6.41 


16.22 
10.42 
10.32 
14.91 
19.84 
11.69 
6.26 
6.16 
4.00 

15.18 

3.85 

1.60 

11.91 

7.84 

21.76 

18.23 

19.31 

6.97 

14.23 
9.48 
19.23 
22.12 
6.26 
14.33 
12.59 
7.87 
0 

6.32 

4.62 

4.82 

3.65 

3.83 

3.62 

5.02 

6.03 

15.97 

1L13 

10.62 

11.46 

U.92 

0 

5.88 

12.68 
8.60 
2.02 
6.66 

13.89 
8.31 
6.12 
6.88 


Scientific 
prepar- 
atory. 


6.43 


5.73 
3.46 
8.66 
6.62 
9.46 


4.24 
6.83 
15.87 
4.65 
6.02 
8.18 
0.42 
5.72 
4.41 

1.16 
1.12 

.92 
3.66 

.16 
7.00 
9.71 
3.10 
9.20 

6.92 
7.12 
4.91 

10.21 
3.64 
7.61 

28.78 


5.22 
4.84 
6.36 
8.28 
6.16 

19.28 
4.74 
6.61 

18.32 
7.66 
6.36 
6.47 

8.64 
1.26 
9.15 
19.01 
7.19 


4.22 
6.11 
7.73 
2.86 
11.71 


Grad- 

uatesin 

1894. 


12.90 


13.93 
10.84 
8.30 
13.18 
12.81 


13.61 
13.91 
16.63 
15.63 
10.63 
13.01 
11.66 
14.46 
15.36 

13.04 

10.69 

21.29 

10.87 

13.92 

8.79 

5.91 

9.25 

5.04 

10.35 
9.40 
6.15 
7.93 

18.86 
6.95 
9.52 


7.69 

13.43 
12.56 
13.62 
12.12 
13.39 
11.67 
15.36 
13.13 
12.57 
10.44 
12.12 
12.91 

12.07 
11.32 
11.72 
11.27 
17.27 
8.08 
15.83 
15.06 
11.62 
14.49 
13.29 


Per  cent 
of  num- 
ber grad- 
QMing 
prepared 

for 
college. 


28.70 


21.63 
27.35 
27.62 
29.34 
84.89 


26.08 
36.66 
86.89 
20.03 
84.66 
82.49 
27.36 
10.63 
12.90 

25.00 
13.61 
16.14 
19.03 
21.84 
47.416 
69.72 
41.47 
47.06 

24.42 
16.85 
19.10 
56.96 
7.83 
83.72 
24.19 


22.82 
26.33 
24.39 
32.92 
26.08 
43.21 
30.07 
26.00 
66.67 
26.00 
49.30 
41.16 

17.28 
44.46 
86.34 
50.00 
20.83 
50.00 
16.94 
59.26 
17.88 
26.35 
39.61 
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Table  7. — Percentciges  for  public  high  schools, 
PER  CENT  OF  STUDENTS  IN  CERTAIN  STI  DIES. 


Per  cent  to  total  number  of  sec 

oudary  students. 

SUte  or  Territory. 

44.78 

1 

O 
3.33 

6.81 

O 

1 

< 

i 

o 

27.30 

1 

1 

25.29 

1 

1 

a 

United  States 

11.77 

66.14 

2.93 

10.31 

36.48 

North  AtlMitic  DivisMMi. . . . 
South  Atlantic  Division... 

South  Central  Division 

Korth  Central  Division 

"Weslfim  Division 

43.53 
63.68 
51.74 
42.25 
44.  S 

6.70 
3.81 
1.70 
1.32 
2.85 

14.40 

8.56 
4.09 
2.19 
4.34 

13.01 
12.  55 
3.82 
12.00 
12.17 

5L37 
64.96 
70.02 
55.39 
63.24 

26.37 
33.59 
33.19 
25.27 
34.69 

2.1.65 

2.2(» 
6.48 
7.48 
2,33 
2.53 

23.76 
30.75 
34.20 
23.93 
28.82 

11.54 
7.89 

11.67 
9.05 

16.17 

35.48 
51.68 
41.60 
32.28 
57.55 

Korth  Atlantic  Diviaion: 
Maine 

50.29 
51.80 
43.95 
J50.20 
55.75 
51.84 
33.48 
33.19 
44.41 

75.09 
60.80 
60.19 
60.22 
32.00 
84.80 
48.24 
66.60 
50.94 

60.64 
50.26 
73.31 
40.62 
60.68 
46.76 
43.44 
50.55 
23.08 

51. 52 
57.46 
35  52 

13. 47 
7.78 
7.40 
9.73 

11.64 
7.73 
4.62 
2.80 
3.22 

0 

5.30 

6.02 

.40 

0 
1.49 
LOO 
7.25 
1.04 

4.12 

.81 

3.65 

1.37 

0 

1.27 

.54 

0 

0 

2.10 

.47 
1.47 
1.85 

.34 
2.15 

.26 

1.25 

0 

0 

1.53 

.63 

0 
0 

6.00 
0 
0 

1.68 
0 
0 

2.34 
0 

3.22 

13.95 

22.01 

11.65 

34.04 

24.38 

11.57 

5.35 

3.95 

2.42 

0 

6.62 

10.59 

8.10 

.16 

1.94 

4.29 

14.86 

4.30 

.87 

.78 

8.78 

1.20 

67.27 

.65 

.38 

0 

0 

1.43 
0 
4.86 
3.25 
4.20 

1.53 
.32 
4.02 
8.25 
10.92 
11.85 
18.04 
30.53 
14.60 

1.05 

83.65 

30.14 

15.46 

0 

0 

.64 

1.78 

3.26 

13.66 

.94 

4.08 

.10 

0 

2.97 

2.38 

11.24 

0 

10.29 
8.98 
13.18 
16.58 
20.02 

52.97 

.48 

.99 

.16 

l.Ol 

.39 

4.01 

2.28 

2.73 

24.23 
27.64 
16.07 
22.87 
21.54 
25.26 
14.43 
29.58 

10.49 
12.18 
8.75 
13.63 
10.00 
10.13 
7.86 
9.07 
16.00 

15.60 

29.63 

Termont 

45.  88  1  24. 97 
44.  99     23.  Xi 

34.01 
29.12 

Hassschasetts 

42.  U 
46.82 
55.60 
44.60 
68.00 
60.07 

66.71 
78.17 
35.82 
68.69 
71.20 
73.77 
57.89 
07.03 
59.05 

73.37 
64.99 
80.01 
60.07 
59.00 
74.10 
72.14 
100.00 
36.54 

60.59 
59. 55 
51.66 

27.67 
25.04 
27.87 
22.45 
26.52 
30.78 

37.02 
71.94 
26.00 
23.49 
27.04 
20. 42 
15.90 
28.20 
26.26 

36.89 
26.81 
33.68 
19.18 
41.71 
40.40 
28.63 
41.57 
13.46 

29.19 
25.84 

94t  01 

43.14 

Bhode  Island 

52.11 

Connecticut 

34.40 

New  York 

24.56 

Now  Jersey 

39.20 

4.30  1  36.77 

40.00 

Soath  Atlantic  Division : 
Delaware 

3.84 

10.40 

8.07 

4.98 

3.84 

.15 

.54 

10.39 

4.15 

14.99 
4.47 

10.24 
4.95 
0 
7.23 
6.37 
8.37 

13.46 

5.63 

1.87 

1.69 

1.02 

.55 

.61 

1.66 

3.47 

.26 

1.92 

1.98 

1.38 

2.53 

12.58 

4.33 

0 

0 

2.02 

1.11 

0 

1.82 

L84 

2.12 

36.44 

28.75 

Maryland 

58.94       4.37 

71.11 

District  of  Columbia 

yirciiiia 

17.55 
28.07 
23.68 
24.29 
27.62 
21.99 
29.97 

28.08 
30.26 
36.66 
39.83 
29.77 
38.79 
24.33 
16.85 
38.46 

22.96 
28.50 
24.28 
20.45 
18.92 
19.09 
24.63 
27.60 
22.26 
25.96 
26.86 
29.59 

28.76 
14.47 
26.53 
17.61 
8.63 
21.65 
66.00 
27.22 
24.87 
26.22 
29.85 

7.78 
8.70 
6.72 
9.84 
LOO 
&23 
10.83 

17.82 
10.78 
17.08 
6.09 

ao.ii 

10.08 

6.68 

0 

17.31 

9.09 
10.03 
10.99 
9.06 
4.16 
8.44 
7.78 
10.60 
8.64 
3.30 
10.64 
7.88 

15.20 

0 

18.40 

.70 

2.16 

3.37 

32.00 

0 

7.86 

13.06 

18.41 

53.02 
57.34 

WestVirriBia 

59.36 

North  Carolina 

57.82 

Sooth  Cait>lina 

46.23 

(roorgia  

38.59 

Florida 

61.13 

Soath  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Ten  nesttee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Lonisiaiia 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indhma 

Illinois        ...     . 

34.34 
39.92 
50.07 
34.27 
81.71 
43.08 
34.64 
68.54 
23.08 

30.87 
33.58 
32.37 

Michigan 

32.54 
24.04 
51.32 
37.32 
41.34 
82.46 
42.03 
44.65 
51.89 

50.62 
63.52 
68.97 
29.68 
17.27 
42.76 
17.33 
34.44 
M.65 
22.86 
46.44 

48. 05  '  19. 82 
46.65  ;  21.31 
49. 51      25.  78 

30.27 

Wisconsin ... 

26.16 

Minn^iwta 

5. 18     14.  00 

31.60 

Iowa 

.33 

2.81 

0 

1.65 

1.84 

8.83 
9.05 
1.05 
4.94 
8.62 

56.21 
64.11 

23. 87 
27.21 

33.68 

Missouri 

37.00 

North  Dakota 

53.93     31.41 
62. 23     23. 21 
57.61     26.11 
61. 77     26. 31 

40.31 

South  Dakota 

35.17 

Nebraska 

35.55 

Kansas 

.  26     10. 12 

35.30 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

2.24 
0 

8.44 
0 
0 

8.42 
0 
0 

1.49 
0 

4.50 

2.24 

0 

27.59 

1.41 

0 

ao8 

1.78 

0 

12.14 

20.92 

7.76 

63.80 
64.09 
56.19 
71.83 
10.79 
82.15 
90.67 
65.66 
55.33 
70.10 
66.84 

ia78 
24.53 
31.18 
20.42 
8.63 
40.07 
32.00 
25.56 
27.92 
28.67 
40.87 

25.03 

Wyominji 

29.56 

Cotorado           

69.11 

New  Mexico 

41.55 

66.84 

Utah    

29.20 

Serada  ................ 

70.00 

Idaho              

21.11 

Washinffton ...»-...-... 

31.23 

Oregon     ........--..-.. 

60.10 

Caiiferaia 

64.67 
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Tablk  9. — Summary  of  statiatics  of  private  secondary  schools. 
SCHOOLS,  INSTRUCTORS,  AND  STUDENTS. 


Stale  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


Colored  second- 
ary stadenta 
(included  in 
preceding 
ccdums). 


Elementary 
pupils. 


1,  982  3, 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Divi.sion. 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetta 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

WestVir^^inia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

/       Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tenuessce 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Toxas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michi<;au 

"Wiscon.sin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri , 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

Cabfurnia 
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Table  lO.^Summary  of  stati§iic8  of  private  secondary  schooU. 
STUDENTS  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


St«te  or  Tenitocy. 


United  Ststeg. 


12.706  6,64019,406  7, 896  3, 434  11. 33o|  5, 940  5,211 

■  ill 


North  Atlantic  Division. . 
South  Atlantic  Diriaion. . 
South  Central  Division... 
Korth  Central  Division. . . 
Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Haasaehusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Fannsyl  vania 

gonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delawaro 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virg  i  nia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Ploritla 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennesjico 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territocy 

Korth  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Dlinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Mon  tana 


Morado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington  . 

Oregon 

CalUbmia  .... 


Students  preparing  for  college,     j 


Classical  course.    Scientific  course. 


Graduates  in  class 
of  1894. 


I 


6,004  2,07«  8,080  4,128 
2,417  1.418  3.830  790 
2.234'  l.asd  3,920,  1,088 
1,664|  1,272;  2,936  1,264 
447       193:      640       626 


392i 
527 
205 
929 
98 
430! 

1,488 
811 

1,123 


16 
110 
286 
509 

49 
740 
184 
453 

61 

346 
546 
316 

250 
38 
447 
278 


162       554 

60  587 

61  266 
458   1,387 

111  109 
I25I  5551 
459;  1,948 
1781  989, 
562   1,685 


909^  5,037 
68O;  1.470 
7871  1.875 
855, 
20S{ 


2,932   2,237 

7721      675 

710       < 

2,119;  1,224'  1,123 

829^      296;      285 


16 
124 

13 
164 

26 
418 
193 
407 

52 

153 
826 
148 

264 
145 
438 
212 


13 

301 
24 

295 
19 

141 
42 

163 

424 
11 
36 

107 

101 


50 

0 

0 

44 

61 

260 


187 

103 

230 

i1 

45 

56 

96 

305 

4 

24 

82 

99 

14 


32 
234 
299 
673 

75, 

1,167, 

377 

860 

113| 

499 
872 
864 
514 
183 
885, 
490 


45 

178 

96 

605 

53 

2411 

1, 026 

852, 

1,030 

10 
36 
85 

146 
20 

231 
77 

175 
10 


63 
228 
141 

700 


18 
50 

1641 

15 

22  263| 
237,  1,263 
136,  9881 
224>  1,254 


I 


141 
287j 

imI 

46 

216< 

70i 


11 

256 

6 

42 

153 
14 

184* 
10 

70 
172 

78j 
164 

32 
211 

52 


13 

488 
1271 
525| 

60| 
186 

98 
259 
729 

60' 
189i 
200 

18, 


45 

182 

1 

277 

80 

42 

60 

109 

876     209 

0 

7 

45 

85 


80 

0 

218 


36! 


107 

7 


11 
0 
1 
27 
15 
115 


I 

76! 
375I 


9 
74 
857 


13 
20 
75 

10 


21 
292 

91 
188 

25 
383 

91 
359 

20 

211! 
459i 
2071 
318 

78 
427i 

122 


53| 

2711 

Ij 

108j 
50 
74 

191 

675 

0 

20 

741 

160 

10 


128,' 

18 


153 
127 
133 

^ 

195' 
872! 
344| 
622j 

10. 

91 
80! 
136! 
16 
152 
161' 
150| 

1 

132 
146 
108 

96 

80 
183 

45 
0 

26 


182 
133 
109 
323 
42 
182 


643   1,515 


219 
26 
160 
41 
143 
120 
160 
220 
8 
11 
23 
75 

8 
0 
12 

4 


40   112 


52 
106 
402] 


63 
0 
0 
26 
19 
170 


183 
440 

23 
77 
32 
98 
6 
120 
123 
176 
20 

106 
213 

72 
152 
111 
180 

28 
0 

29 

160 
89 

194 
90 
79 
64 

130 

178 

6 

13 

40 


2 
5 
13 
3 


8 

0 

17 

23 

170 


College  prepar- 
atory students  in 
graduating;  class 
of  1894. 


11,1511  3,410 


5,169  1.967 

1, 447!  370 

1, 6071  352 

2, 3471  556 

581i  165 


340 
260 
242 
751 
95 
377 


527 
1,062 

33 
168 

62 
234 

22 
272 
284 
326 

46 


359 
180 
248 
141 
313 

73 
0 

55 

37!» 
115 
363 
131 
222 
184 
299 
398 
14 
24 
63 
155 

5 

5 

25 

7 


106 

8 

0 

43 

42 

340 


83 

82 

74 

338 

45 

112 

534 

292 

407 


42 

15 
63 

9 
85 
68 
78 

7 

43 
80 
58 
58 
14 
51 
24 
0 

"i 

53: 
12 
100; 
30 

'•i 

58 

75 
121 

3 

A 

35 


1,612 


636 
262 
260 
378 
67 


40 

24 

132 

9 

38 
172 

67 
118 

4 
43 
23 
15 

1 
65 
48 
55 

8 

31 
61 
16 
47 
49 
88 
16 
0 
11 


15^ 

18 

121 
1061 


5,022 


2,603 
632 
621 
934 
232 


129 
123 

08 
470 

54 
150 
706 
349 
525 

7 
85 
38 
78 
10 
150 
116 
133 
15 

74 
141 
74 
106 
63 
80 
40 
0 
35 

92 
52 
157 
49 
66 
04 
122 
179 
6 
12 
45 
60 


21 
2 
0 
24 
94 
148 
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Table  11. — Summary  of  statistics  of  private  secondary  schools. 
STUDENTS  PURSUING  CERTAIN  STUDIES. 


State  or  Territory. 


Latin. 


United  States 27,31121,003 


Greek. 


French. 


48,;t74'  8.»U   l,¥m 


North  Atlantic  Division.  11.403  8,380  19.  -:: 
South  Atlantic  Division. I  5.342  4,0t4l  9  ■;<'> 
South  Central  Division..'  4,580  4,278!  8  ftrid 


North  Central  Division. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

TeunesRee 

Alabama 

MissiHsippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

MiHsouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


4,945   3,4731  8,  4VM 
1,041       888   him, 


558| 
793 


403 

356 

407       319 

1,726   1,396 

2551       174 

807       663 

2, 652'  2, 250 

1, 530       629 

2,675;  2,100 


87 

598 

328 

1,123 

90 

1,389 

670 

1,075 

82 

790 

1,156 

691 

489 

152 

849 

417 

0 

36 

938 
279 
760 
109 
592 
287 
497 
978 
13 
49 
156 
287 

18 

0 

115 

14 


129 

0 

0 

86 

153 

526 


117 
539 
112 
632 
S6 
970 
851 
1,139 


645 

,125 
404 


4.7J2 
I.  3i2 

1. 5rvT 


1,061 
1, 149 

726| 
3,122 

429| 
1, 470' 


291 
433 
162 
836! 
961 
265 


4,902  1,087 
2, 1591  822 
4, 775       750' 


204 
1, 137 

440 
1,755 

186, 
2,359 

92ll 
2, 214i 

170 


1,435 
2,281 
1,095 
596,  1,085 
222  374' 
953  1,802, 
289  706' 
12  12 
32 

699  1,637 

337  616 

572  1,332 

158  """ 


169 
170 
350 
613 
6 
51 
160 
188 

22 
18 
66 
18 


147 

26 

5 

84 

111 

392 


761 

457 

847 

1,591 

19 

loo: 

31 6| 

4751 

4o| 

18, 

181| 

32i 


16 
128 
199 
139 

20 

874 

109 

353 

5 

261 

238 

112 

112 

39 

106 

52 

0 

3 

268 
60 

202 
24 

298 
77i 

127 

313i 

^*\ 

60 

120 

0 
0 


Ml 

4& 


110 
64 
41 

210 
24 
68 

245 
64 

102 

4 
7 
0 

4 


10 

93 

9 

50 
112 
13 
32 
2 
58 
32 


\Vl:720  7,47214.89822,370 


^jm   5,061,  7,79312.854   4,772 


German. 


9,455 


J,:ii«    1,039   2,599   3,038 

l.'^iJl      534    1,719,  2,253 

1,(^14       640,  2,014)  2,654 

;^.«|       198,      773,      971 


276; 

25| 

5 

170] 

264 

918 


23 

63 

42| 

120, 


401! 
487 1 
203! 

1,046 
120 
333 

1,332 
880 
852 


19 
135 
199 
143 

23 
440 
119 
446 

14 

311 

350 

125 

144 

41 

164 

84 

0 

4 

322 

77 

262 

56 

302 

84 

171 

359 

4 

21 

104 

152 

I 

0 

0 

95 

9 


115 
281 1 
118 
960 
17ll 
215' 
,686 
820j 


44 

154 
114 
279 

17j 
112' 
200; 
118' 

1 

61 

48 
68 
25| 

2471 

61 

43 

0 

1 

139 
14 
911 

531 

lis; 

19 
142 

105 

6 
0 
9 

1 


252'  367 
145  426 
157  275 
1,495  2,455 
1H5I      356 


61 


^1 


1,118 
646 

2,747 
272 


827( 


2,745  4,431 

841 '  1.661 

1,361    2,056 


1331 

727! 
291] 
410 

481 
284| 
305, 
373 

28i 


177 
881 
405; 
689 

051 
396 
505 
491 

29 


249  300 

212  260| 

190,  2581 

66  81 

763  1,010' 

1971  248 

49i  92; 

1|  1 

21  3 


412 
204! 
522. 
1331 
lOOl 
96 

378 

lol 

25 

2l| 
105 

32! 
2' 


551 

218 

013 

180 

215 

115 

20 

520 

10 

2H 

27 

151 

13 
0 

41 
3 


27 

1 

1, 

06 

55 

131 


0 

41' 
37! 
97j 


40i 
4 

72' 
541 


48 
4 
0 
113 
91 
658 


25 

62 

60 

330 

31 

218 

1,786 

953 

1,307 

16 
330 
113 
352 

23 
163 

81 

36 
6 

139 

112 

60 

8 

9 

173 

53 

0 

2 

435 

112 

359 

137 

659 

216 

207 

428 

0 

23 

61 

110 

0 

0 

19 

1 


52 
0 
0 
27 
51 
122 


8,641 


18,096 


4,363 
808 
726 

2,211 
634 


40 

89 

113 

325 

63 

449 

1,606 

687 

1,091 


129 
43 
96 
87 


161 

146 

60 

26 

34 

246 

52 

5 

6 

467 

184 

361 

124 

226 

175 

156 

271 

4 

28 

78 

147 


1 

0 

86 

0 


70 

1 

2 

63 

68 

284 


9,135 
1,926 
1,271 
4,968 
806 


65 

161 

ira 

655 
04 

667 
3.392 
1,540 
2,398 
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Table  12. — Sammaty  of  staiistica  of  private  secondary  schools, 
STUDENTS  PURSUING  CERTAIN  STUDIES. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. . . 
Sonth  Atlantic  DiviHion. . . 
South  Central  Divinion. . . . 
North  Central  Division. . . . 
Western  Division 


North  A  tlantio  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Hassachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey ^ 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina.. 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee < 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Sonth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Divisioti : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

NewMexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Algebra. 


Male.  [Female.    Total. 


28. 487     24, 150 


10, 145 
6,679 
6,105 
5,309 
1,159 


510 

508 

292 

602 

254 

684 

2,954 

1,863 

2.478 


602 

431 

1.065 

97 

1,464 

575 

1,279 

98 

878 

1,335 

921 

672 

199 

1.460 

629 

0 

101 

1,205 
262 
497 
198 
555 
373 
509 

1,257 
21 
53 
161 
218 

18 
0 
5% 
27 


229 
0 
0 
79 
139 
608 


7,642 
4,608 
6,190 
4.511 
1,109 


532 
270 
324 
700 
151 
554 

2,349 
744 

2.018 

91 
700 
224 
660 
136 
959 
532 
1,215 

91 

717 

1,357 

606 

779 

575 

1,633 

344 

10 

69 


314 
640 
284 
218 
263 
534 
978 
21 
65 
162 
226 

66 

5 

105 


138 
25 
4 
120 
130 
667 


52,637 


17.787 
10,287 
12.385 
9,820 
2,358 


1,042 

778 

616 

1. 302 

405 

1,238 

5,303 

2,607 

4.406 

159 
1,302 

655 
1,725 

233 
2,423 
1.107 
2,494 

189 

1,595 
2,602 
1,527 
1, 4.')1 

774 

3,093 

1,073 

10 

170 

2,011 
576 

1,137 
482 
773 
636 

1,043 

2,235 
42 
118 
823 
444 

84 

5 

164 

66 


Geometry. 


Male.   Femaltu    Total 


14,275 


5,948 
2,235 
2,727 
2,679 


10,099 


3,452 
1, 420 
2,677 
2,618 
532 


367 

25 

4 

199 

269 

1,175 


278 

294 

185 

339 

182 

346 

1,905 

1.039 

1.380 

82 
330 
157 
476 

40 
416 
200 
514 

61 

350 
546 
478 
264 

64 

761 

215 

0 

49 

556 

113 

289 

102 

405 

164 

270 

571 

0 

81 

81 

97 

5 
0 
30 
19 


101 

0 

0 

42 

63 

436 


197 
124 
170 
196 
76 
303 
1.180 
349 
857 

37 
196 

44 
145 

27 
174 
211 
525 

61 

225 
523 
276 
340 
267 
813 
189 
4 
40 

390 
189 
814 
154 

81 
103 
238 
325 
6 

30 
106 

82 

3 
0 
86 
15 


72 
15 
2 
44 
44 
801 


24,374 


9,400 
3,655 
6,404 
4,697 
1,218 


475 

418 

855 

535 

258 

649 

3.085 

1.388 

2.237 


535 
201 
621 
67 
590 
411 
1,039 
122 

575 

1,069 

754 

604 

331 

1,574 

404 

4 


046 
302 
603 
256 
486 
267 
608 
896 
6 
61 
187 
179 

8 
0 

66 
84 


173 
15 
2 
86 
97 

737 


Irtgonometry. 


Male.   Female.'  Total. 


4,441 


1,682 
631 
903 

1,033 
192 


26 
82 
84 
160 
84 
71 
525 
454 
287 

3 
128 
67 
149 
18 
80 
88 
140 
18 

167 
200 
171 
107 

10 
167 

44 
0 

22 

831 
70 

102 
64 

102 
21 
75 

169 

1 

11 

35 

63 


2,586 


609 
845 


643 
102 


0 

28 

7 

46 
82 
22 
100 
16 
162 

5 
82 
11 
71 

6 
40 
81 
144 

6 

120 
227 

02 
150 
116 
246 

16 
4 

17 

130 

112 

68 

62 

16 

7 

46 

130 

0 

0 

30 
83 

2 
0 

7 
7 


7,036 


2,101 

076 

1.800 

1,676 

294 


35 
110 

41 
214 

66 

03 
724 
469 
430 

8 
100 

08 
220 

24 
120 

60 
284 

23 

287 
433 
263 
260 
135 
413 

69 
4 

3& 

461 
101 

170 

nc 

lis 

2^ 

121 

308 

1 

11 
65 
86 

2 
0 
19 
12 


66 
6 

1 
32 
18 
150 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  statiatics  of  private  $eoondary  sckooU, 
STUDENTS  PURSUING  CERTAIN  STUDIES. 


Stato  or  Territory. 


Physics. 


Male.   Female.   Total 


United  States 12,550 


Korth  Atlantic  Division . . 
South  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Central  Division... 
North  Central  Division... 
"Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

]{bode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Di\nsion : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

2forth  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon  

CaliTomia 


4,820 
1,907 
2.603 
2,547 
673 


190 
237 
159 
586 
90 
196 

1,244 
905 

1,213 

18 
195 

59 
450 

46 
467 
172 
436 

64 

273 
455 
409 
417 

86 

747 

165 

0 

51 

510 

105 

328 

102 

322 

168 

285 

491 

3 

18 

93 

122 

9 

0 

40 

12 


128 
0 


44 
60 
380 


12,262 


3,909 
2,037 
3,406 
2,279 
631 


215 
04 
150 
432 
99 
325 
1.270 
377 
947 

32 
:^26 
158 
321 

37 
332 
235 
533 

63 

353 
610 
314 
575 
378 
973 
148 
5 
50 

369 
216 
356 
186 
129 

75 
230 
491 

10 

9 

120 


24.812 


8,729 
3,044 
6,000 
4,826 
1,304 


405 

331 

309 

1,018 

189 

521 

2,514 

1,282 

2,160 

50 
521 
217 
771 

83 
799 
407 
969 
127 

626 

1,065 

723 

992 

464 

1,720 

313 

5 

101 

879 
321 
684 
288 
451 
243 
515 
982 
13 
27 
213 
210 

19 

0 

101 


Chemistry. 


Male.  iFemale.i  Total 


6, 216  !    6, 025 


2,814 
830 
912 

1,329 
331 


208 


82 
61 
317 


126 
121 
697 


82 
162 

91 
331 

46 
109 
717 
615 
661 

16 
136 

28 

160 

7 

139 

72 
221 

51 

149 
190 
161 

83 

26 
211 

72 
0 

20 


99 

79 

70 

69 

49 

246 

1 

6 

41 

83 

9 
0 
23 
4 


113 
0 


15 

18 

149 


2,051 
1,061 
1,382 
1,179 
352 


108 
88 
51 
339 
43 
124 
642 
183 
473 

21 
155 
102 
112 

16 
139 
111 
347 

58 

211 
295 

78 
141 
315 
283 

39 
3 

17 

207 

134 

209 

126 

19 

44 

72 

256 

10 


12,241 


4,865 
1,891 
2,294 
2,508 
G83 


53 


41 
152 


History. 


Male.   Female.   Total 


18,228 


190 
250 
142 
670 
89 
233 

1,359 
798 

1,134 

37 
291 
130 
272 

23 
278 
183  i 
568  , 
109 


485 
239 
224 
341 
494 
111 
3 
37 

711 
216 
308 
205 

89 
113 
121 
502 

11 
8 

81 
143 

14 
0 
45 
11 


166 
0 


87 

50 

301 


7,673 
3,389 
2,933 
3,523 
810 


460 

198 

1,033 

245 

468 

2,216 

1.094 

1,542 

45 
433 
234 
692 

34 
874 
383 
645 

49 

703 
649 
361 
318 

80 

570 

205 

0 

47 

622 
222 
355 
161 
607 
206 
331 
684 
0 
43 
117 
175 

18 
0 


24 


22,190 


8,598 
3,856 
4,399 
3,940 
1,397 


394 
193 
216 

1,291 
156 
579 

2,960 
845 

1.964 

110 
751 
253 
iM5 

79 
650 
412 
868 

79 

741 
887 
386 
422 
662 
1,037 
176 
10 
78 

605 
453 
721 
308 
234 
165 
294 
759 
18 
73 
165 
145 

57 
21 
29 


40, 418 


189 
2 
1 
138 
97 
824 


16, 171 
7.245 
7,332 
7,4«3 
2,207 


702 

662 

414 

2,324 

401 

1,047 

6,176 

1,939 

8,506 

155 
1,184 

487 
1,337 

113 
1,533 

795 
1,513 

128 

1,444 

1,536 

747 

740 

742 

1,607 

381 

10 

125 

1,227 
675 

1,076 
469 
841 
371 
625 

1,443 

18 

116 

282 

320 

75 
21 
73 
63 


349 

2 

1 

231 

169 

1,223 
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Table  14. — PtremiagtB  for  pritmie  aecottdmry  $ck0ol8, 
BTUDEirrS  AND  OOIJRS3CS  OF  STUDY. 


^1 

a 

1 

Per  cent  to  total  number.              1 

1 

1 

Stat©  w  Territory. 

^ 

P4 

1 

1 

United  SkMiem 

118,645 

50.39 

49.61 

16.36 

a.  56 

46.04 

60.30 

NoiJi  AtlaaticDiviska. 

44,283 
19,765 
24,459 
23,971 
6.147 

52.04 
50.45 
47.76 
5L68 
43.75 

47.96 
49.55 
52.24 
48.32 
56.25 

50.12 
37.47 
44.88 
51.60 
41.64 
55.87 
51.93 
38.42 
^.63 

59.25 
58.01 
40.83 
40.62 
58.52 
45.97 
51.17 
49.56 
54.03 

46.56 
51.33 
45.78 
52.43 
7.'J.42 
55.46 
46.57 
190.00 
39.92 

44.85 
66.64 
67.24 
57.88 
32.60 
39.31 
47.64 
47.03 
51.20 
64.73 
47.61 
47.23 

80.85 
100.00 
48.45 
56.49 

18.25 
19.36 
16.03 
12.25 
10.41 

11.37 
7.43 
7.67 
&84 

13.49 

11.67 
7.31 
6.57 
9.79 
0.45 

50.36 

Sooth  Atlantic  Divieieo 

43.68 

South  Central  Division - 

88.64 

liarth  Cesitral  Dtrision - - 

89.80 

Wfwten  Division 

39.93 

Korth  Atintic  Division : 

^sfne :. 

3,001 
1.892 
2.442 
6,035 
819 
2,821 

12.270 
4.459 

10,  M4 

373 
1,934 

887 
3.361 

581 
5,652 
1,835 
4.790 

372 

3.136 
5,812 
2,715 
3,046 
1.595 
6,013 
1,879 
15 
248 

4.696 

1,412 

3,169 

1,111 

1,923 

1,468 

2,502 

4,939 

166 

292 

794 

1.499 

94 

21 

386 

131 

49.88 
62.53 
55.12 
48.40 
58.36 
44.13 
48.07 
6L58 
54.37 

40.75 
41.99 
5a  17 
53.38 
41.48 
54.03 
48.83 
50.44 
45.97 

53.44 
48.67 
54.22 
47.67 
26.58 
44.54 
53.43 
0 
00.08 

56.15 
33.36 
42.76 
42.12 
67.40 
00.69 
52.36 
52.97 
48.80 
35.27 
52.30 
62.77 

19.15 

0 

51.55 

43.51 

18.46 
31.03 
10.89 
22.98 
13.01 
19.72 
15.88 
22.18 
15.98 

8.58 
12,10 
33.71 
20.02 
12.91 
20.65 
20.54 
17.95 
30.38 

15.91 
15.00 
17.09 
16.87 
11.47 
14.72 
26.08 

2.10 
12.05 

5.77 
12.74 

&30 

9.32 
ia29 
22.16 
11.80 

5.63 

15.10 
10.26 
5.59 
4.30 
«.78 
4.96 
7.49 
5.38 

6.73 
7.90 
7.62 
10.44 
4.89 
7.10 
6.49 

11.88 
U.47 
9.91 
12.44 
11.60 
13.86 
12.35 
lLe2 
10.07 

8.85 
8.68 
6.99 
6.96 
3.7t 
4.81 

15.48 
6.81 

12.87 

7.98 
6.18 
€.63 

8.14 
8.84 
5.21 
8.88 
0 
22.18 

ao7 

8.14 
11.45 
11.79 
11.54 
12.53 
1L85 
8.06 
8.43 
&22 
7.93 
10.84 

5.82 

23.81 

6.48 

5.34 

37.94 

Now  Hampaliire  ..^.. 

46.93 

Venotmt - 

40.50 

'MaiwarbnfKitta    

62.58 

Khode  Island 

56.84 

Cfltmecticut 

SO.  79 

If^w  York -— .. 

46.60 

Ne"«r  Jersev          ..,..«....   .....  .... 

66.23 

Pesmavivaaia 

49.44 

fioBth  Atlantic  DiTi»i<m: 

Ddanraro - 

21.21 

MaTylan'l         

50.60 

Diatrietof  Colvmfaia 

61.29 

Virgioia 

83.33 

W€«t  Vinriaia        .^ 

45.46 

North  Caioliiia 

55.15 

Sontii  Carolisa — - 

40.85 

OeoTfiA -  — ...--..-..  ...... 

40.80 

Fioi^a       

32.61 

SonUi  Central  DivudMi: 

Keatmdky 

31.09 

TfwmrAsrn 

39.28 

Alabama     

41.11 

Misaiaaippi 

42.34 

I^ocifaiana 

44.68 

T<!X&s                  •      .   ................ 

28.43 

A  rkanaaii 

54.80 

OklaiHiaia 

0 

Indian  Tftrritory -r...... 

5.24 

10.39 

8.99 

16.57 

5.40 

9.67 

6.68 

10.35 

14.76 

9.04 

20.55 

23.80 

13.34 

19.15 

2L37 

5.77 
.07 

15.62 
9.72 
2.60 
5.04 
7.63 

13.67 

0 

6.85 

9.32 

10.67 

10.64 

63.64 

North  Oentatl  DiriaioB : 

Ohio 

24.27 

Tndijna..                               

45.22 

niiaois - 

43.25 

Micfaii^aui      

37.40 

Wiflorasiu - 

29.73 

MkiPMK»M 

51.09 

Iowa --.-.. 

40.80 

MiBSOTiri 

44.97 

North  Dakota 

42.86 

t^oBtli  Dakata 

50.00 

arcteaaka 

71.43 

IS^nnaas 

88.71 

WaateniDiTiiiian: 
Montana 

60.00 

l^yiaminQ       .        

Colorado*".... 

9.33 
1.53 

33.16 
13.74 

82.00 

100. 00 

Utah                       ..— .- 

1.740 

80 

5 

747 

570 

2,405 

66.66 
0 
0 
22.89 
51.30 
41.12 

44.94 
100.00 
100.00 
77.11 
48.70 
53.88 

3.51 

0 

20.00 

9.60 
18.13 
15.59 

6.44 
2.66 

**'6*96' 

18.31 
16.72 

6.00 
20.51 
0 
5.76 
7.25 
14.14 

19.81 

Narada            -.. 

25.00 

Idaho            

0 

Wasfaineton 

55.81 

Oreeon 

57.14 

California           

42.06 
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Table  15. — Percentages  for  private  secondary  schools, 
PER  CENT  OF  STUDENTS  IN  CERTAIN  STUDIES. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlautio  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


Per  cent  to  total  number  of  secondary  students. 


I 


40.77 


44.67 
47.44 
36.22 
35.12 
31.38 


North  Atlantic  Division  : 

Maino 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama I  40.33 

Mississippi I  35. 62 

Louisiana I  23. 45 

Texas '  20.97 

Arkansas I  37.57 

Oklahoma |  80.00 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 15.86 

Nevada 64.10 

Idaho 100.  CO 

Washington 22.76 

Oregon 45.60 

Califomia 38.17 


35.02 
60.73 
29.73 
51.73 
52.38 
52.11 
30.95 
48.42 
45.29 

54.69 
58.79 
49.61 
52.22 
32.01 
41.74 
50.19 
46.22 
45.70 

45.76 
i.25 


27.42 

34.86 
43.63 
42.03 
24.03 
39.57 
31.13 
33.85 
32.21 
11.45 
34.25 
39.80 
31.69 

42.55 
85.71 
46.89 
24.43 


I 


9.04 


12.78 
7.77 
5.00 
7.98 
6.26 


13.36 
25.74 

8.31 
17.33 
14.65 
11.80 
10.86 
10.87 

8.08 

5.00 
0.98 
22.44 
4.25 
3.96 
7.78 
6.40 
9.31 
3.76 

9.92 
6.02 
4.00 
4.73 
2.57 
2.73 
4.47 
0 
1.61 

6.86 
5.45 
8,27 
5.04 
15.70 
6.72 
6.83 
7.27 
2.41 
7.19 
13.10 
10.14 

0 

0 

24.61 

6.87 


18.85 


29.03 
18.39 
9.21 
11.07 
15.80 


1.55 
2.56 
20.00 
8.84 
9.50 
5.45 


12.23 
22.51 
11.26 
40.68 
43.47 
29.32 
36.11 
37.25 
19.50 

47.45 
45.55 
45.66 
20.50 
11.19 

7.01 
27.52 
10.25 

7.80 

9.57 
4.47 
9.50 
2.66 
63.32 
4.12 
4.90 
6.67 
1.21 

11.73 
15.44 
19.34 
16.74 
11.18 
7.83 
.80 
10.53 
6.02 
9.59 
3.40 
10.07 

13.83 

0 

10.02 

2.29 


2.76 
10.26 
0 
15.13 
15.72 
27.36 


S 
i 


16.25 


20.63 

9.73 

6.20 

30.68 

13.11 


44.37 


40.17 
51.99 
50.64 
40.97 
38.36 


S 


20.54 


2.17 
7.98 
7.08 
10.85 


34.72 
41.12 
25.22 
21.57 


11.48  I  49.45 
23.64  ,  43.80 


27.65 
34.54 
22.75 

14.75 
33.87 
19.73 
14.31 
11.36 
4.58 
6.43 
2.15 
3.76 

9.25 
4.44 
3.68 
1.08 
2.70 
6.97 
5.59 
33.33 
3.23 

19.21 
20.96 
22.40 
23.49 
40. 02 
26.64 
14.51 
14.15 
2.41 
17.47 
17.51 
17.14 

1.06 

0 

14.25 

.76 


7.53 
2.56 
40.00 
12.05 
20.55 
16.88 


43.22 
68.47 
42.64 

42.63 
67.32 
73.85 
51.32 
40.10 
42.87 
60  33 
52.07 
50.81 

50.86 
46. 32 
56.24 
47.64 
48.53 
51.44 
57.10 
66.67 
68.55 

42.82 
40.70 
35.88 
43.39 
40.20 
43.32 
41.69 
4.5.25 
25.30 
40.41 
40.68 
29.02 

89.36 
23.81 
42.49 

50.38 


21.09 
64.10 
80.00 
26.64 
46.46 
48.86 


21.23 
18.47 
22.09 
19.59 
19.82 


15.83 
22. 09 
14.54 
8.80 
31.50 
23.01 
25.14 
31.13 
21. 22 

18.50 
27.66 
22.60 
18.48 
11.53 
10.44 
22.40 
21.69 
32.80 

18.34 
18.39 
27. 77 
19.83 
20.75 
26.18 
21.50 
26.67 
35.89 

20.14 
21.39 
19.03 
23.04 
25.27 
18.19 
20.30 
18.14 
3.61 
20.89 
23.55 
11.94 

8.51 

0 

17.10 

25.95 


P 

o 

faC 


5.93 


9.94 
38.46 
40.00 
11.51 
10.75 
30.04 


4.95 
5.05 
7.70 
0.09 

4.78 


1.17 
5.81 
1.68 
2.55 
8.06 
3.30 
5.90 
10.52 
4.16 

2.14 
8.27 
7.67 
6.55 
4.13 
2.12 
3.76 
5.93 
6.18 

9.15 
7.45 
9.69 
8.73 
8.46 
6.87 
3.14 
26.67 
15.73 

9.82 
13.53 
5.36 
10.44 
0.14 
1.91 
4.95 
6.24 
.60 
3.77 
8.19 
5.74 

2.13 

0 

4.92 

9.16 


20.91 


3.16 
12.82 
20.00 
4.28 
3.11 
6.24 


19.71 
19.93 
24.57 
20.13 
21.21 


13.50 
17.49 
12.65 
16.87 
23.08 
18.47 
20.49 
28.7a 
20.49 

13.40 
26.94 
24.46 
22.94 
14.29 
14.14 
22.18 
20.23 
34.14 

19.96 
18.32 
26.63 
32.57 
29.09 
28.60 
16.60 
33.33 
40.73 

18.72 
22.73 
21.58 
25.92 
23.45 
16.55 
20.58 
19.88 
7.83 
9.25 
26.83 
14.01 

20.21 

0 

26,17 

22.90 


11.95 
6.13 


16.87 
20.90 
28.98 


i 


10.32 


10.99 
9.66 
9.38 
10.46 
11.11 


6.33 
13.21 

6.81 
11.10 
10.87 

8.26 
11.08 
17.90 
10.76 

9.02 
15.05 
14.66 
8.00 
8.06 
4.02 
0.07 
11.86 
20.30 

11.48 
8.34 
8.80 
7.35 

21.38 
8.22 
6.01 

20.00 

14.02 

15.14 

15.30 
0.72 

18.45 
4.63 
7.70 
4.05 

10.16 
6.63 
2.74 

10.20 
0.64 

14.80 

0 

11.66 

8.40 


0.64 
0 


11.65 
10.19 
12.52 


I 

H 


34.07 


36.52 
86.62 
20.08 
31.13 
85.00 


84.00 
16.05 
38.51 
48.06 
87.12 
42.16 
43.40 
33.25 

41.65 
61.22 
64.01 
30.78 
10.45 
27.12 
43.32 
81.50 
84.41 

46.06 
26.43 
27.51 
24.20 
46.52 
26.73 
20.28 
66.67 
60.40 

26.13 
47.80 
33.95 
42.21 
43.73 
25.27 
24.08 
20.22 
10.84 
80.73 
36.52 
21.36 

79.70 
100.00 
18.01 
48.09 


20.06 
5.13 
20.00 
30.02 
20.19 
60.85 
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Table  17. — Denominational  mUboU  included  in  the  tahlee  of  jprivate  eecondanj  schools, 

{See  Table  18.) 


Hti^mtmtTitOTj, 


KoTth  A  (Ian  tic  IMvitlcm 
^utii^Uiuilio  DirUioa 
^utb  Ciaatrali  Xlr^itftim, 

Waia&MrM«s 

Xenih  AUfiafld  Bitiaioii 

Miiaw  ....*.», .- 

Kew  11ilin|l«itirQ. ...  -  - 
V.ernnTiaf    ,.-^, 

IdaimaiilniiHiiliii^ . ...... 

PtmiM.yl  vn  II  iu  - ...-,... 
S«iitt]  Ailiiii&jci  Ufvklmi : 

Pvkwarv  ..-.- __, 

il4r>ijrad  -..*.**. ..... 

Vir^^T-r.  ,„„,. 

I'..  .1  ■■,  ■■  _Juia... 

huciLLi  Cm tjllttii. .  ...«*.. 
G*OFffift,._* **,... 

Mooiift  ..  _  , « -^ . . .  V. *^ . . 

ICiiiitnf.k^  ....,......> 

Tc^lll^'MMM .....,,  L^  . 


J(Qf«tte«ntf^  IHv 

Ifliteoft.... 

miniilii ..,.._. 

«SBhi«wi 

Iti'im  „. ^^^. 

lfi«fieijri«.»»*.^ 

llafenMlcfi, «,.,,, 

V. .-...-    ._^^. 

f  ■■:  ■■  '  •  .-,.„* 
^••.^^■  I,  »».,... 
I'UU  ..^,»^^«. 

Oivaitii  .  +  .♦,„»,, 
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Table  IS,— Denominational  achoola,  number  of  teachers,  and  students — Continned. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  SUtes . 


67 


North  Atlantic  Division. .  17 
South  Atlantic  Division..  19 
South  Central  Division. ..  13 
Korth  Central  Division...  6 
Western  Division 2 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Kbodelsland 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sooth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MisRissippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  DiA'ision : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Methodist. 


822 


1 

9 

0 

0 

2 

20 

1 

14 

1 

12 

1 

2 

7 

51 

2 

32 

2 

23 

5,781 


163   2,949 


50 


1,330 
779 


48 


246 
0 
347 
206 
211 
11 
707 
487 
674 

128 
179 

0 
135 
84 
508 
175 
177 

0 

4 

250 

32 

79 

0 

257 

120 

0 

0 


0 

0 

60 

199 
0 
0 

291 

0 

0 

51 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

13 
0 
0 
0 

35 
0 


Methodist 

Episco- 
pal South. 


201 


4,333 


0 

787 

2,593 

948 

15 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

70 

239 

84 

0 

288 

106 

818 

990 

0 

228 

68 

727 

172 

0 

90 

0 

0 

427 

0 

0 

0 

173 

848 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
15 


Presbyterian. 


97 


19 


333 


4,889 


254 


1. 15D 
1.306 
1,044 
1,103 
277 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

122 

580 

457 

50 

0 

0 

847 

104 

397 

281 

127 

0 

358 

104 

0 

248 

0 

246 

II 

0 

77 

189 

54 

118 

11 

93 

0 

90 

295 

0 

0 

144 

109 

0 
0 

60 
0 
141 
0 
0 
0 
0 

70 


Boman  Catholic. 


Other  denomi- 
nations. 


1,062 


121 
186 
305 
161 


7 
0 
16 
15 
16 
20 
141 
20 
54 

0 

45 

36 

1 

5 

5 

8 

14 

7 

49 

23 

7 

4 

06 

35 

0 

2 

0 

44 
24 
41 
23 
35 
31 
32 
44 
4 
5 

10 
12 

4 
4 

17 

8 

8 

1 

0 

27 

14 

78 


5 


13.127 


48   207  3,727 


3,633 
1,356 
2,164 
3.992 
1,982 


0 
71 
153 
200 
139 
2.030 
341 
619 

0 

464 

456 

IB 

40 

113 

100 

105 

60 

595 

351 

61 

65 

663 

414 

0 

15 

0 

460 
514 
531 
366 
443 
478 
329 
469 
50 
71 
70 
211 

59 

21 
164 

69 
170 

10 

0 

510 

147 

832 


1,041 
400 
462 
493 

1,331 


0 

30 

142 

206 

0 

0 

115 

97 

451 

0 
0 
0 

184 
85 

131 
0 
0 
0 

253 
73 
0 
119 
18 
0 
0 
0 
0 

67 
0 

54 
0 
0 
0 

77 

205 

0 

0 

0 

100 

0 
0 
0 
0 
1,190 
0 
0 
0 

56 
79 
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Table  19. — Averages  for  public  and  private  high  echooh, 
TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  AtlanUc  Diviaion. . 
South  Atlantic  Diviftion.. 
South  Central  Division... 
North  Central  Division... 
Western  Division 


North  AUantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

If  assachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  J  ersey 

Peiinsy  vania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsiu 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nt'braska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wvoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

AriEona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Orepin 

California 


Public  high  schools. 


'1 

Eg 

I 


3.7 
2.8 
2.5 
2.9 
3.3 


2.4 
2.0 
2.3 
4.7 
6.5 
3.9 
3.9 
3.9 
3.2 

2.9 
3.2 
22.2 
2.3 
1.9 
2.2 
2.6 
2.4 
2.4 

3.2 
2.1 
2.0 
2.4 
5.0 
2.7 
2.1 
1.7 
2.0 

2.6 
2.6 
3.5 
3.2 
2.5 
4.0 
2.8 
3.3 
2.1 
1.8 
2.4 
2.4 

2.4 
2.5 
4.0 
1.3 
1.7 
6.6 
1.9 
1.8 
2.8 
2.5 
4.0 


5 

II 

•O  Q 

f 


73 


57 
65 
53 
120 
159 
98 
88 
92 
81 

72 

69 

488 

47 
39 
52 
51 
57 
40 

79 
47 
89 
45 
88 
60 
52 
30 


65 
03 
87 
80 
59 
90 
01 
88 
32 
38 
53 
58 

48 
80 
84 
24 
46 

149 
56 
36 
67 
82 

111 


93 


24 


•'I 


147 


122 
111 
181 
156 
182 


l-s 

es  a 

a 

1 


9.4 


Private  secondary  schools. 


4.0 


12.4  I 
0.5 
4.5  I 
9.1  I 

10.8 : 


6.2 
3.1 
3.1 
4.3 
3.8 


20 

7.8 

4.3 

15 

0.0 

6.0 

97 

8.0 

5.8 

9 

18.7 

5.5 

5 

16.7 

7.0 

58 

12.8 

4.4 

232 

10.2 

5.2 

313 

13.3 

4.8 

129 

12.4 

5.5 

127 

9.3 

4.5 

129 

7.4 

4.6 

0 

104.0 

5.1 

100 

4.9 

2.8 

153 

5.4 

3.3 

246 

4.5 

2.7 

131 

3.0 

2.7 

79 

5.3 

2.8 

103 

2.0 

3.0 

157 

8.2 

2.8 

142 

4.4 

3.1 

124 

2.4 

2.7 

152 

3.5 

2.4 

88 

16.6 

3.7 

205 

3.5 

4.2 

374 

6.0 

2.7 

716 

2.0 

143 

2.0 

2.6 

123 

8.7 

4.8 

148 

8.0 

3.3 

107 

11.8 

6.0 

238 

9.7 

4.2 

102 

7  9 

4.6 

189 

10.4 

4.5 

161 

9.4 

4.0 

266 

11.5 

3  9 

54 

4.0 

2.7 

70 

4.0 

4.2 

180 

0.5 

4.1 

153 

7.5 

4.5 

427 

5.8 

1.5 

512 

9.0 

4.0 

146 

9.8 

4.7 

91 

2.7 

2.8 

65 

8.0 
12.0 

0 

4.6 

175 

8.0 

2.5 

378 

5.4 

1.0 

180 

7.8 

3.6 

310 

11.8 

3.8 

120 

14.8 

3.9 

60 


15 


48 


84 
29 
66 

23 
54 

42 
62 
82 
86 

40 
67 
56 

00 
67 
72 
51 
25 
146 

86 
61 
64 

148 
40 
47 
62 
36 
68 


65 
66 
106 


I- 
1 
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Table  21. — Summary  of  staiiatics  of  public  and  private  high  schools, 
SCHOOLS,  INSTRUCTORS,  AND  STUDENTS. 


State  or  Territory. 


Num- 
ber of 
schools. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division... 
Soutli  Atlantic  Division... 

Soutli  Central  Division 

Nortli  Central  Division 

Western  Div islon 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massacbusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District uf  Columbia. . . 

Virginia 

Weet  Virginia 

Nort  h  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Geor^ria 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

niinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

M  issouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska . .  -• 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Wanhington 

Oregon 

California 


5,946 


1,725 
700 
824 

2,397 
300 


Second- 
ary 
students. 


146 

70 

74 

304 

22 

117 

498 

132 

362 

18 
81 
18 

149 
25 

124 
81 

177 
27 

115 

183 

92 

131 

45 

180 

58 

4 

7 

454 
226 
823 
256 
197 
111 
294 
198 
15 
25 
148 
150 

18 

3 

41 

11 

3 

21 

10 

6 

35 

25 

127 


407,019 


138. 570 
37.522 
45.621 

165,309 
20,897 


9,282 
4.732 
4,956 
81, 272 
2,880 
8,307 
38.883 
10,250 
28,508 

1,232 
6,049 
2,841 
6,350 
1,206 
6,323 
8,678 
9,797 
1,046 

6.459 
9,662 
4,161 
6,034 
2.475 
13,244 
3,182 
104 
300 

30.775 

14,323 

26.779 

20,235 

11.919 

9,288 

18. 142 

15,456 

548 

1,020 

7,872 

8,952 

765 

180 

3,228 

273 

139 

2,037 

489 

165 

2,287 

1,559 

9,755 


Male. 


Number. 


176,988 


Per 
cent. 


43.39 


61.833 
17, 217 
20.516 
68,675 
8,747 


44.62 
45.89 
44.97 
42.51 
41.86 


4,170 
2,383 
2.439 

13,959 
1.249 
8,756 

16,465 
6,190 

12,222 

522 
2,078 
1,135 
2.987 

467 
3.358 
1,696 
4,520 

446 

3,048 
4,428 
2,009 
2,865 

726 

6.677 

1,565 

81 

167 

13,496 
5,767 
9,872 
8.296 
5,526 
4,044 
7.602 
6,602 
243 
406 
3,264 
8,657 


79 

1,355 

128 

60 

1,070 

167 

77 

809 

678 

4,041 


44.92 
50.36 
49.21 
44.64 
43.87 
45.22 
42.90 
50.64 
42.87 

42.37 
41.16 
39.95 
47.04 
88.72 
53.11 
46.33 
46.23 
42.54 

47.19 
45.83 
48.28 
47.48 
29.33 
42.86 
49.18 
29.81 
55.67 

43.85 
40.26 
36.87 
41.00 
46.36 
43.54 
41.90 
42.07 
44.34 
39.80 
46.45 
40.85 

38.80 
43.89 
41.98 
46.89 
35.97 
52.63 
34.15 
41.62 
85.37 
43.49 
4L42 


Female. 


Number. 


230, 931 


76. 737 
20,305 
25.105 
96.634 
12.150 


Per 
cent. 


56.61 


55.38 
54.11 
55.03 
57.49 
58.14 


Classical  prepara- 
tory. 


Number. 


42,180 


17,110 
6,014 
6.959 

10.511 
1,586 


6,112 

66.08 

2.349 

49.64 

2.517 

50.79 

17,313 

55.36 

1,631 

66.63 

4.551 

54.78 

21,018 

57.10 

6,060 

49.36 

16,286 

57.13 

710 

57.63 

2,971 

58.84 

.1,706 

Gi).05 

8,363 

52.96 

739 

61.28 

2.965 

46.89 

1,982 

53.67 

6,268 

53.77 

601 

57.46 

8,411 

52.81 

6.234 

54.17 

2,152 

5L72 

8,169 

52.52 

1,749 

70.67 

7,667 

67.14 

1,617 

50.82 

73 

70.19 

133 

44.33 

17, 279 

56.15 

8.556 

59.74 

16.907 

63.13 

11,939 

59.00 

6,393 

53.64 

5.244 

66.46 

10, 540 

58.10 

8,954 

57.93 

305 

55. 66 

614 

60.20 

4,608 

53.55 

6.295 

59.15 

472 

6L70 

101 

56.  U 

1,873 

58.02 

145 

53.11 

89 

64.03 

967 

47.47 

822 

65.85 

108 

58.38 

1, 478 

64.63 

881 

56.51 

6,714 

58.58 

1.673 

883 

623 

5,150 

618 

1,191 

3.581 

1,288 

2,403 

162 
354 
332 

1,029 
124 

1.313 
713 

1.827 
160 

972 

1,237 

742 

1,175 

238 

1,921 

664 

7 

13 

1,876 
723 

1,664 
738 
519 
373 

1,044 

1,363 
76 
141 
941 

1,053 


0 

203 

20 

6 

67 

25 

26 

199 

136 

807 


Per 
cent. 


10.84 


12.35 

16.03 

15.26 

6.35 

7.59 


16.94 
18.66 
10.55 
16.47 
17.99 
14.34 

9.80 
12.57 

8.42 

13.15 
7.01 
1L09 
16.20 
10.28 
20.77 
19.39 
18.65 
15.30 

15.05 
12.80 
17.83 
10.64 
9.61 
14.50 
20.66 
6,73 
4.33 

6.09 
6.04 
6.21 
8.64 
4.35 
4.01 
5.75 
8.81 
13.87 
13.83 
11.95 
11.76 

12.81 
0 
6.26 
7.32 
8.60 
8.28 
5.11 

14.05 
8.70 
8.72 
8.27 
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Table  22. — Summary  of  atatiaiica  of  public  and  private  high  achoola. 
STUDENTS  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


Stat©  or  Territory. 


Scientific  pre- 
paratory 


Number. 


Per 
cent. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Dirislon. 
South  Atlaotio  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Maanachnsetts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sooth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

L^uidana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wiscousin 

Minnestoa 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansns 

W^tem  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Caliiomia 


29.936 


7.33 


10. 442 
2,083 
3,705 

11,482 
2,224 


7.53 
5.56 
8.12 
6.94 
10.64 


329 

3.54 

422 

8.91 

540 

10.90 

1,942 

6.20 

192 

6.66 

712 

8.57 

2,940 

7.66 

1,319 

12.87 

2,046 

7.17 

31 

2.51 

327 

6.47 

109 

3.83 

294 

4.63 

26 

2.15 

430 

6.80 

270 

7.34 

514 

5.24 

82 

7.83 

441 

6.82 

733 

7.58 

278 

5.30 

623 

10.32 

110 

2.80 

970 

7.32 

497 

15.62 

53 

17.67 

1,632 

5.30 

561 

3.91 

1.996 

7.45 

1.691 

8.35 

666 

5.58 

1,582 

17.03 

933 

5.14 

1.255 

8.12 

70 

12.77 

75 

7.35 

453 

6.75 

568 

6.34 

68 

8.88 

2 

1.11 

388 

12.02 

45 

16.48 

10 

7.19 

112 

5.49 

20 

4.09 

n 

6.94 

171 

7.47 

134 

8.59 

1,2C3 

12.02 

Total  college  pre-       G  rad u ates  in 
paratory.  1804. 


Number. 


72,116 


27, 552 
8,097 
10,664 
21,993 
8,810 


1,902 
1,305 
1,063 
7,092 
710 
1,903 
6,521 
2.607 
4,449 


193 

681 

441 

1,323 

1,272 

1,743 

983 

2,341 

242 


1,413 

1,970 

1,020 

1,798 

348 

2,891 

1.151 

7 

00 

3,508 
1,284 
3,660 
2,429 
1.185 
1,955 
1,977 
2,618 
146 
216 
1,394 
1,621 

166 
2 

591 
65 
15 

179 
45 
37 

370 

270 
2,070 


Per 
cent. 


17.67 


Number. 


48, 479 


Per 


11.88 


19.88 
21.58 
23.37 
13.29 
18.23 


18, 302 
3.370 
3,363 

20, 973 
2.471 


20.48 
27.57 
21.45 
22.67 
24.05 
22.91 
16.96 
25.44 
15.59 

15.66 
13.48 
15.52 
20.83 
12.43 
27.57 
26.73 
23.89 
23.13 

21.87 
20.38 
22.13 
29.96 
12. 41 
21.82 
36.17 
6.73 
22.00 

n.39 
8.95 
13.66 
11.99 
9.93 
21.04 
10.89 
16.93 
26.64 
21.17 
17.70 
18.10 

21.69 

1.11 

18.28 

23.80 

10.78 

8.77 

9.20 

10.90 

16.17 

17.31 

21.19 


1,195 

655 

660 

4.670 

312 

1,091 

4.534 

1.364 

3,821 

145 
501 
478 
544 
109 
331 
393 
789 
80 

582 
721 
269 
485 
807 
743 
197 
0 
59 

3,881 

1,737 

3.578 

2,449 

1,560 

1,089 

2,700 

1,779 

62 

100 

921 

1,117 


Zi 

358 

23 

24 

130 

77 

27 

222 

184 

1,317 


13.21 
8.98 
7.37 
12.69 
11.82 


12.87 
13.84 
13.32 
14.93 
10.83 
13.13 
11.81 
13.31 
13.40 

11.77 
9.92 

16. 83 
8.56 
9.03 
5.48 

10.69 
7.87 
7.64 

9.01 
7.46 
6.46 
8.03 

11.85 

5.61 

6.19 

0 

19.67 

12.61 

12.13 
13.36 
12.10 
13.09 
11.72 
14.88 
11.51 
11.31 
9.80 
11.70 
12.48 

11.24 
12.75 
11.09 

8.42 
17.27 

6.  ,39 
15. 75 
14.59 

9.70 
11.80 
13.50 


Graduates  pre- 
pared for  college. 


Number. 


14,988 


5.444 
1,158 
1.106 
6.398 
882 


352 
227 
248 

1,255 
129 
882 

1,632 
438 
881 

35 
130 
101 
137 

29 
178 
192 
825 

81 

158 
202 

91 
240 

76 
234 

70 
0 

35 


479 
941 
812 
415 
485 
844 
638 
38 
31 
468 
456 

17 
8 

129 
15 
6 
83 
13 
16 
66 
60 

630 


Per 
cent. 


30.02 


29.75 
84.36 
32.89 
30.51 
35. 6e 


29.46 
34.66 
37.68 
26.87 
41.36 
86.01 
83.79 
82.11 
23.06 

24.10 
25.95 
21.18 
25.18 
26.61 
63.78 
48.86 
4L10 
88.75 

26.53 
28.02 
83.83 
48.48 
24.76 
81.49 
86.63 
0 
69.39 

22.96 
27.68 
26.30 
83.16 
26.60 
44.54 
89.36 
80.24 
61.29 
81.00 
60.81 
40.82 

19.77 
84.78 
86.04 
66.22 
20.83 
26.38 
16.88 
69.26 
25.23 
82.61 
40.24 
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Tablk  23. — Summary  of  statiaUca  of  public  and  private  high  achoola, 
STUDENTS  IN  CERTAIN  STUDIES. 


SUte  or  Territory. 


Latin. 


I 


Greek. 


French. 


German. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per     Nam- 
cent.  I   ber. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Divialon. 
Sontb  Atlantic  TMvision . 
South  Central  DlTiaion.. 
North  Central  DiTiaion.. 
Western  Division. .' 


.  177,898  '  43.5«»  20,353 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MasHachuBotts 

Kliude  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylrania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Di.itnctot'  Columbia.. 

Virginia 

TVest  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georpia 

Florida 

Sooth  Central  Di\ision: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mlssissipxii 

LouiHiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

Nortli  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

IllinoJH 

!&Iichi;;an 

IViHconsin 

iMinnesotu 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

"Western  Division : 

Montana 

W  vomiug 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

A  r  i  zona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


60.822 
20,681  I 
19,807  i 
69, 132 
8,456  ' 


4,210 
2, 620 
1,831 

15,790 
1,578 
4,314 

13.  W  5 
4,081 

12,753 

840 
3,314 
1,010 
3,555 

386 
2,928 
1,810 
5,049 

574 

3,450 

4,210 

2,155 

2,478 

90S 

5,183 

1, 272 

05 

80 

15,  074 
8,o:i4 
9,719 
6,490 
3,164 
4.470 
6,684 
5,939 
334 
406 
3,476 
4,342 

379 

119 

1,857 

74 

24 

403 

103 

49 

702 

488 

4,258 


43.91 
55.12 
43.42 
41.42 
40.46 


11.979 

2,213 

1,.583 

3,773 

805 


Per 
cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 


Num- 
ber. 


4.0Q  I  42,072     10.31   62,152 


45. 36 

1,247 

55.37 

708 

36.95 

389 

50.49 

3,502 

54.79 

360 

51.93 

757 

35.55 

2,538 

39.82 

1,048 

44.73 

1,430 

68.91 
45.83 
56.88 
55.98 
32.01 
36.78 
49.21 
57.66 
54.88 

53.41 
43.63 
51.79 
41.07 
36.69 
39.13 
39.98 
62.50 
26.66 

48.98 
56.00 
36.29 
32.07 
20. 55 
48.13 
36.84 
38.42 
60.95 
39.80 
44.16 
48.50 

«9.54 
66.11 
57.63 
27.11 
17.67 
19.78 
21.06 
26.49 
30.69 
31.30 
43.65 


19  ! 
300  I 
297 
155  I 

23  I 
450 
139 
809 

"1 

448 

381 

177 

185 

41 

256 

91 

0 

4 

892 
138 
008 
410 
336 
252 
211 
400 
4 
21 
212 
199 

d 

0 
237 

9 

0 
32 

1 

1 
102 
.•>5 
368 


8.64 
5.89 
3.47 
2.28 
3.85 


13.43 
14.96 

7.84 
11.20 
12.49 

9.11 

6.61 
10.22 

5.01 

1.54 
5.94 
10.45 
2.44 
1.90 
7.11 
3.77 
8.25 
2.00 

6.93 
3.94 
4.25 
3.06 
1.65 
1.93 
2.86 
0 
1.33 


.96 
1.79 
2.02 
2.81 
2.71 
1.16 
3.24 

.72 
2.05 
2.69 
2.22 


20,436  I  18.36  21,398 

5, 156  I  13. 74  ;  4, 152 

3,119  I    6.83  2,079 

6,750  I     3.47  '21,922 

1,611  1    7.70  2,601 


Per 

cent. 


Algebra. 


Num- 
ber. 


12.78  ,215,023 


1/V.4& 

ll.it7 

i:i.  2fi 

12,45 


'  011.221 
,  27,  21-3 

i  ii.ii^tj 


1,243 
1,051 

568 
11,046 

858 
1,462 
6,828 
1,890 
2,490 

177 

1,084 

612 

931 

66 

409 

58-1 

1,235 

58 

329 

290 

385 

117 

1,602 

295 

97 

1 

3 

924 

218 

1,700 

807 

257 

520 

71 

816 

10 

40 

157 

170 

28 


0 

0 

7.34 

281 

3.29 

3 

0 

0 

1.67 

73 

.20 

4 

.54 

0 

4.46 

136 

3.52 

91 

3.77 

995 

13.39 
22.73 
11.46 
35.32 
29.79 
17.60 
15.10 
18.44 
8.73 

14.37 

21.47 

21.54 

14.66 

5.47 

6.46 

15.88 

12.61 

5.54 

5.09 
3.00 
9.25 
1.93 
G4.73 
2.22 
3.04 
.76 
1.00 

3.00 
1.52 
6.57 
3.98 
2.15 
5.59 
.39 
5.27 
1.80 
3.92 
1.99 
1.89 

3.66 

0 

8.70 

1.09 

0 

3.58 

.81 

0 

5.94 

5.83 

10.20 


161 

160 

274 

2,737 

319 

1,317 

8,102 

3,308 

5,020 

64 

1,700 
764 
943 

66 
259 
128 
192 

36 

744 

294 

159 

36 

43 

634 

136 

15 

8 

3,585 

1,455 

3,821 

3,432 

2,886 

1,493 

1,744 

1,051 

8 

87 

749 

1,011 

16 

0 

839 

3 

0 

155 

9 

2 

277 

324 

970 


1.73 
3.38 
5.62 

8.75 
11.08 
15.85 
21.11 
32.27 
17.61 

5.19 

33.67 

26.89 

14.85 

5.47 

4.09 

3.48 

L96 

3.44 

11.62 
3.04 
3.82 
.59 
1.73 
4.78 
4.27 
14.42 
I     2.66 

I  11.65 

'  10.16 

14. 27 

16.96 

24.21 

12,77 

9.61 

10.68 

1.44 

8.52 

9.51 

11.29 

2.09 

0 

25.99 

1.09 

0 

7.60 

1.83 

1.08 

12.11 

20.78 

10.01 


Per 
cent. 


52.71 


4,369 
2,081 
1,747 

11,988 
1,370 
4,293 

16.924 
6.546 

16,904 

732 
8,737 
1,355 
3,778 

678 
2,918 
2,174 
6,850 

587 

4.033 
6,194 
2,684 
3.246 
1,2»4 
8,451 
2,013 
99 
189 

17,812 
8.264 

13,334 
9,671 
6,436 
4,508 
9,834 
8,977 
243 
671 
4.401 
5.048 

446 

91 

1,761 

168 

15 

611 

433 

104 

1,051 

056 

6,051 


47.81 
67.86 
59.68 
53.30 
55.98 


47.07 
43.98 
35.26 
88.33 
47.57 
51.68 
44.09 
63.85 
69.30 

50.42 
74.01 
47.60 
69.50 
56.22 
46.15 
59. 11 
59.71 
56.12 

62.44 
63.76 
61.50 
63. 79 
52.28 
63.81 
63.26 
95.10 
63.00 

57.88 
57.70 
49.79 
47.79 
45.01 
48.54 
54.20 
58.08 
4.5.20 
65.98 
55.91 
66.39 

50. 4S 
60.56 
54.55 
61.54 
11.04 
29.90 
88.55 
66.22 
45.95 
61.32 
62.03 
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Table  24. — SHmmarif  of  ataihiios  of  public  and  pnrate  hitjh  schools. 
STUDENTS  IX  CEKTAIX  STUDIES. 


United  SUtes 103.0&4  .  25.1 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Diviaun 


Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Maasacliosett.s 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticnt 

New  Yorlj 

Kew  Jersey 

Pennsvlvajjin 

Soath  AtUmtic  Division: 

Delaware 

Harrland 

IHstriot  of  CoInmUia. . 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tenneasce 

Alabama    

Misaissippl 

I^niKiana 

Texas  

Arkansn» 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territorv 

Korth  Central  Divi'aion: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michij^an 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  DakoU 

South  DakoU 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

VTestem  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

WMhington 

Oregon 

Cahfomia 


22.47 
2.'}.  82 
10.01 
24.04 
26.87 
28.28 
23.31 
28.53 
27.24 


387  31.41 

2, 776  I  M.  08 

709  I  24. 96 

1,323  20.83 

236  I  10.57 

727  11.47 

704  I  10. 14 

2,451  I  25.02 

299  28.59 


1,801 

2,101 

1,241 

1,177 

098 

4,405 

777 

41 

96 

8,559 
3,638 
6.745 
4,046 
2,616 
2,283 
4.241 
3,758 
126 
230 
2,035 
2.140 

134 

39 

952 

63 

12 

292 

ISO 

48 

516 

378 

3.741 


4,  'Jt'/2 
3.1i?5 

mi 


65 

138 

45 

470 

74 

313 

1.319 

627 

1,211 

41 
484 
128 
369 

48 
121 

79 
804 

51 


I 


27.81 
25.40 
25.19 
19.00 
21.05 
24.58 
23.38 
24.31 
22.90 
22.55 
25.85 
33.90 

17.52 
21.67 
24.49 
23.03 
8.83 
14.33 
32.52 
25.06 
22.56 
24.25 
38.35 


3.07 

31,130  ;  22.48 

15,  745 

11.37 

5.66 

9,  398  25.  05 

3,201 

8.53 

7.61 

13,  240  29.  03 

4,742 

10  64 

3.00 

38, 015  23. 38 

15,304 

9.25 

3.19 

5,555  26.58 

3,068 

14.  C8 

27.82 

785  , 

1  21.74 

605  1 

1  29.82 

411 

19.51 

414 

28.20 

1.35 

33.94 

936 

J  24.42 

142 

!  39.42 

7 

I  32.00 

48 

1,928 
432  , 
569 
312 
173  I 
76  I 
381  I 
673  I 

251 
205 
189 

19 
20 

142 
12 
0 
61 
10 
1 
60 
36 

306 


49. 625 
16.412 
16.115 
53.092 
10, 695 


.70 
2.96 

.90 
1.50 
2.50 
3.76 
3.43 
6.11 
4.24 

3.32 
9.58 
4.50 
5.81 
3.98 
1.91 
2.14 
8.20 
4.87 

12.15 
6.26 
0.87 
6.86 
5.45 
7.06 
4.46 
6.73 

15.33 

6.20 
3.01 
2.12 
1.54 
1.45 

.81 
2.10 
4.35 

.36 
2.45 
2.60 
2.11 

2.48 
11.11 
4.39 
4.30 
0 
2.09 
2.04 
.54 
2.62 
2.30 
3.13 


1,927 
1,116 

753 
C,790 

033 
1.907 
6,283 
2,005 
8,766 

363 

2,357 

560 

1,610 

231 

962 

916 

2,070 

329 

1.559 
2,230 
1.253 
2, 182 

720 
4.525 

630 
20 

121 

6.868 
4,000 
0,417 
4,108 
2.342 
1,7:W 
4,307 
3,874 


2,114 
2,  415 

212 

855 

65 

12 

272 

299 

49 

509 

378 

2,801 


20.76 
23.58 
15.10 
21.71 
21.98 
22.06 
16.37 
29.22 
30.75 

20.46 
46.68 
10.71 
25.35 
10.  Ui 
15.21 
24.01 
21.13 
31.45 

24.14 
23.08 
30.07 
36. 16 
29.33 
34.17 
19.80 
19.23 
40.33 

22.32  I 
27.93  I 
23.96 
20. 75 
19.65 
1«.C0 
24.07 
25.  OG 
17.88 
21. 18 
26.85 
20.98 

27.69 
12.78 
20.49 
20.15 
8.83 
13.  35 
01.14 
26.49 
22.  20 
24.  25 
29.64 


849 

596 

362 

4,111 

295 

789 

3,411 

1.323 

4,000 

171 
427 
282 
538 
65 
344 
218 


052 

000 

499 

403 

518 

1,223 

198 

3 

46 

3,081 

1.511 

2,903 

1,930 

505 

773 

1,338 

1.617 

44 

32 

834 

730 

116 

0 

568 

12 

3 

176 

144 

0 

208 

188 

1,654 


I 


9.14 
12.60 

7.30 
13.15 
10.24 

9.40 

8.88 
12.  91 
14.06 

13.88 
8.45 
9.92 
8.47 
5.39 
5.44 
5.92 
10.01 
17.40 

11.71 
0.31 

11.91 
6.67 

20.93 
9.23 
6.-22 
2.88 

15.33 

10.01 
10.55 
10.81 
9.56 
4.23 
8.32 
7.37 
10.40 
7.92 
3.13 
10.59 
8.15 

15.16 
0 

17.60 
4.30 
2  20 
8.64 

29.45 

0 

9.09 

12.06 

10.96 


2.557 
1.628 
1.146 

13.211 
1.475 
2.030 

11,500 
4,200 

10,  870 

402 
3,300 
1,523 
3,051 

484 
1,921 
1,647 
3,545 

540 

2,585 
3.073 
1,471 
1,704 
1.461 
4,722 

831 
71 

137 

9,277 
5,010 
8,710 
6.  258 
3,456 
2,842 
5,  893 
4,344 
172 
372 
2,798 
2,051 

249 

68 

2.037 

122 

79 

436 

317 

39 

712 

660 

5,976 


35.83 
43.74 
35.31 
32.12 
51.18 


27.55 
ai.40 
23.12 
42.24 
51.22 
35.38 
30.20 
41.16 
38.13 

32.63 
07.32 
53.61 
48.05 
40.13 
30.38 
44.78 
36.10 
51.63 

40.02 
31.80 
28.08 
29.23 
59.03 
35.65 
26.12 
68.27 
45.66 

30.14 
34.06 
32.56 
30.93 
29.00 
30.60 
32.44 
34.  .'>8 
31.37 
36. 47 
35.54 
32.06 

32.55 
37.78 
63.10 
44.00 
56.84 
21. 40 
64.83 
21.08 
31. 13 
42.33 
61.26 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
STATISTICAL  REVIEW  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 


I. — Universities  and  Colleges. 

Institutions. — The  number  of  universities  and  colleges  for  males  and 
for  both  sexes  from  which  reports  were  received  at  the  close  of  the 
scholastic  year  is  476.  Of  this  number  76  are  located  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Division,  65  in  the  South  Atlantic  Division,  So  in  the  South 
Central  Division,  208  in  the  North  Central  Division,  and  42  in  the 
Western  Division.  Comparing  the  number  of  institutions  in  the  sev- 
eral divisions  with  the  population,  we  find  that  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Division  there  is  1  institution  for  every  228,968  persons;  in  the  South 
Atlantic  Division,  1  for  every  136,276;  in  the  South  Central  Division, 
1  for  every  129,093;  in  the  North  Central  Division,  1  for  every  107,511; 
in  the  Western  Division,  1  for  every  72,086;  while  for  the  entire  coun- 
try there  is  1  institution  for  every  131,559  persons. 

The  number  of  institutions  belonging  to  the  various  religious  denomi- 
nations were  reported  as  follows: 

Religious  denomination. 

Nonsectarian 113 

Roman  Catholic 52 

Baptist 51 

Methodist  Episcopal 65 

Methodist  Episcopal  South 19 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 4 

Methodist  Protestant 2 

Protestant  Episcopal 5 

Presbyterian 40 

Cumberland  Presbyterian 8 

United  Presbyterian r 6 

Congregational 24 

Christian 21 

Lntherau 24 

United  Brethren 12 

Universalist 4 

Evangelical , 3 

Friends 7 

Reformed 9 

Seventh  Day  Adventist 3 

Church  of  God 1 

New  Church 1 

Dnnkard 1 

Unknown 1 

Total 476 
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Professors  and  instructors. — The  number  of  professors  and  instructors 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  universities  and  colleges  is  given  by- 
States  in  the  following  table: 

Tablk  1. —  Universities  and  colleges — Professors  and  instructors. 


State  or  Territory. 


I  Preparatory 

Infltitu!    ilcpartments. 
I  tious. 


ColleKJato 
departments. 


Profossional 
departments. 


Total. 


Male.   Female 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division . . 
South  Atlantic  Diviaion. . 
South  Central  Division. . . 
Korth  Central  Division. . 
"Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusettrt 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georpia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  (Jcntral  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana ■ 

Illinois 

Mirhijcau 

Wisconsin 

Minueaota 

Iowa , 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington 

OreiTon , 

Caliturnia 


476 


1,902 


76 
C5 
85 
208 
42 


3 

1 

2 

9 

1 

3 
23 

4 
30 

1 
10 

4 

9 

4 
13 

9 
10 

5 

15 
23 

0 

5 

9 
13 

9 

1 

1 

40 
15 
31 
11 
10 

23  1 
30 

3 

6 
10 
18 

1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
7 
8 
16 


298 
203 
217 
1,017 
167 


0 
0 
0 

31 

0 

0 

158 

20 


0 
58 
30 
30 

3 
31 
20 
19 
12 

28 
68 
13 
10 
41 
43 
12 
2 
0 

188 


49 
77 
138 
450 
93 


17 


Male.    Female.    Male.    Female.    Male. 


5.597 


666 


173 

66 

67 

36 

41 

12 

59 

20 

78 

53 

103 

81 

20 

11 

31 

17 

88 

37 

100 

31 

3 

2 

1 

1 

15 

7 

3 

4 

6 

2 

13 

2 

4 

3 

10 

3 

16 

14 

38 

24 

58 

31 

1,762 
620 
574 

2,197 
444 


41 

30 

35 
305 

64 
163 
576 
121 
427 

13 
143 

92 
108 

23 

94 

64 

63 

20 

83 

186 

05  I 

32  I 

70 

93 

38 

4 

3 

404 
193 
423 
171 
123 
168 
169 
217 

24 

34 
115 
156 

9 
11 
40 

3 

10 
14 
11 

9 

32 

33 

272 


2,847 


24       9,388 


37 
49 
105 
403 
72 


0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
6 
0 
29 

0  I 
12  i 

3 

7 

1 
11 

6 

7 

2 

13 

38 

4 

3 
18 
14 
14 

0 

1 

63 
22 
53 
29 
11 
32 
42 
48 
9 
13 
48 
33 

2 
1 

7 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 
18 
12 
27 


985 
24G 
258 
1,042 
316 


16 

16 

20 

276 

0 

75 

307 

3 

272 

0 

31 

130 

18 

2 
30 
10 
23 

2 

28 
148 

9 

1 
40 
30 

0 

0 

2 

210 

39 
276 

68 

43 

82 
134 

81 
0 
0 

81 

28 

0 

0  I 
95  ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
67 
154 


Female. 


1,509 


2.931 
959 
950 

3,736 
812 


50 

48 

65  i 
609 

64 
245 
993 
131 
780 

13 

197 
235 
141 

31 
138 

75 
101 

28 

145 
337 
84 
40 
147 
144 
45 
5 
3 

747 
282 
802 
241 
184 
235 
314 
404 

26 

42 
228 
231 

11 

12 

134 

3 

10 

16 

14 

10 

40 
119 
443 


82 
135 
251 
873 
165 


0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 

20 
4 

53 

0 

20 
9 
11 
4 
27 
14 
25 
25 

35 

81 
12 
8 
35 

52 
26 

1 
4 

158 
46 

156 
59 
21 
87 
99 

124 
II 
28 
68 
66 

5 

2 

9 

4 

2 

2 

3 

3 

27 

39 

60 


The  average  number  of  instructors  per  institution  is  as  follows: 
Nortli  Atlantic  Division,  39.6;  South  Atlantic  Division,  1G.8;  South 
Central  Division,  14.2;  North  Central  Division,  22.2;  Western  Division, 
23.3;  and  for  the  entire  country,  22.0. 
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Tho  proportion  of  male  and  female  instructors  in  the  several  depart- 
ments is  as  follows: 

Sex  of  iustruciors. 


Division. 

Preparatory 
departments. 

Collegiate 
departments. 

Profoasional 
departmeuta. 

Total. 

Male.    .  Female. 

Male.      Feraalo. 

Male.      Female. 

Male,    i  Female. 

1 

Unitea  States 

Percent. 
70.2 

85.6 
72.5 
61.1 
69.3 
64.2 

Per  cent. 

29.8 

14.4 
27.5 
38.9 
30.7 
35.8 

Per  cent. 
80.4 

97.9 
92.7 
84.5 
84.5 
86.0 

Per  cent. 
10.6 

2.1 
7.3 
15.5 
15.5 
14.0 

Per  cent. 
90.2 

~99.8 
100.0 
99.6 
98.2 
99.4 

Percent. 
.8 

.2 
.0 
.4 
1.8 
.6 

Per  cent. 
86.2 

Per  cent 
13.8 

North  AtlanUc  PiTision... 
South  Atlantic  Division... 
Sonth  Central  Division .... 
North  Central  Division. . . . 
"Western  Division 

97.3 
87.7 
78.9 
81.1 
83.1 

2.7 
12.3 
21.1 
18.9 
16.9 

This  summarized  statement  shows  that  the  largest  proportion  of 
women  instructors  is  found  in  the  preparatory  departments  of  colleges, 
and  that  the  largest,  proportion  of  male  instructors  is  found  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Division,  the  home  of  the  leading  colleges  for  women. 

Students. — The  summarized  statistics  concerning  the  sex  and  color  of 
the  students  in  the  several  departments  of  the  universities  and  colleges 
are  given  by  States  in  the  following  tables: 
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Table  2. —  University  and  college  siudenia. 


Preparatory  departments. 


Collegiato  departments. 


State  or  Territory. 


White.        Colored. 


I    ^ 


Total. 


AVbite. 


•3 


-a 

s 


•a 
s 


Colored. 


United  States 28,910  12,604  1,903' 1,511   30.81314,37547,072   12,500     658 


_l_ 


Xortli  Atlantic  Division..'  5. 1G9  680 
South  Atlantic  Division..'  2.080  1.006 
South  Central  Division...:  4.078  1.978 
North  Central  Division...  14.745  7.  8iU 
Western  Division 2.  218   1,3C:{ 


Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine o! 

New  Hampshire o' 

Vermont Oi 

Massachusetts 432 

Rhode  Lsland o' 

Connecticut 0, 

New  York 3,184 

KewJersey I      217 

Penosy  vania 1, 33C! 

South  Atlantic  Division :  ! 

Delaware 0 

Maryland 589 

District  of  Columbia..       260 

Virginia 335 

West  Virginia 8S 

North  Carolina 468 

South  Carolina 190 

(Jeorgia 516 

Florida 229 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 566 

Tennessee 1,32^) 

Alabama 230 

Mississippi IGG; 

Louisiana 472, 

Texas 941, 

Arkan.sas 282' 

Okl.ilionia 09 

Indian  Territory 23^ 

North  Central  Division:  i 

Ohio 2,8:.2 

Indiana 1.012 

Illinois 2.  42U 

Michigan 1, 0^*51 

AVisconain 1      054 

Minnesota 512 

Iowa 1.337| 

Missfuiri 2, 140' 

North  Dakota ,      173 

South  Dakota '      307i 

Nebraska 1,0041 

Kansas 1,174 

Western  Division:  1  i 

Montana I        20 

Wyoming ,        27, 

Colorado j      133! 

New  Mexico ,        02^ 

Arizona 21 1 

Utah 39, 

Nevada 58 

Idaho I      133 

Washington 234 

Oregon '      414 

Cahtornia 1, 09l| 


0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

118 

25 

521 

0 

79 

2 

05 

13 

29.'. 

29 

301, 


299 
083 
153 

Ill 

402 

235 

55 

..^ 

1,417' 
276 

1. 105 
016 
174; 
204' 
991 1 

l.H^ 
182 
403 
625, 
635 

15I 

24 

132 

80 

10 

7, 

00, 

83. 

175| 

305 

412, 


4 

903 

843 

89, 

41 


0, 

S' 

0, 
0. 
2 

2j 

oi 

113 

72i 

0. 

0 

289| 

225' 

204| 

Oj 

227| 

89 

20 

228, 

153, 

49! 

0| 

,3 

1 
4 
Oi 

1 
0' 

2j 

o| 

0 

] 

0, 

1 

Si 

Si 

0, 

Ji 

0| 


0 
.577 

876 
58 
0 


5, 173 
3,643 
4,921 
I4,a34 
2.242 


686,17, 126 
1.583  4,893 
2,854  5.930 
7,  889  10,  557i 
l.:io:i   2,506 


o; 
0 
0, 

S! 

S' 

2- 

J 

& 

190 

240 

0 

113 

184 

70 

10 

2=>0 

225, 

18; 

0 

0 

50 
2 
3 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 

0 

<>; 

0' 
S! 

Oj 


0 

1 

0 

457 

0 

0 

352 

0 

0 

235 

432 

0 

0 

3, 184 

219 

1.338 

0' 
702' 
338 
335! 

88! 
7571 
415 
779 
2291 

643 
1,  556, 
319 
186; 
700' 
1,094 
331 
69 
23; 

2,928   ; 

1.013 

2,433   ; 

1,085 
655, 
512' 

1,  339 

2,146  : 
1731 
367' 

1,007 

1, 176| 

26 

27 
134 

62, 

21 

39 

58 

133 

235 

416 

1, 091 


0 

0 

118 

521 

0 

140 

14 

65 

13 


3,  391 
480 

2.019 

4.  779 
1.394 
4,013 

80' 

727, 

368| 

1,070. 

273! 


369  1,064 
219  542 
541,  688 
222I 


412 

867 

223 

27 

367 

627 

25:1 

55 

23 


1.187 

1,610 

844 

453 

617 

891 

314 

1 

13 


I 


,467 
278 


3,115, 

_  _  :.634 

.108  2,608 

617  1,5J5 

174  1,233 

264  1,413 

992;  1,328| 

,143|  1,764 

I82I  43 

403  124 

626,  755, 

635  1,005 

I 

15, 

24 

132 

80. 

10 


00 


60 
83 
175, 
305 
412; 


21 

144 

2 

19: 

*'\ 
35 
12 
2o5t 
J  80' 
1,8731 


Total. 


-a 


I 


125   47,73012,085 


1,  620 
657 
1.824 
7,304i 
1,149 


191 
194 
227 
44 
2, 


17,317  1,628 

5,087,  711 

6,157,  1,884 

16,60l|  7,313 

2.568  1,149 


1-?:) 

0 

83 

212. 

73, 

47, 

604 

0 

462 

I 

0 

92 

101 

143 

115 

76 

23, 

46 

"1 

206; 

356 

1981 

60 

170! 

477 

284 

0 

7 

1,305 
584 

1,116 
783 
292 
517, 
727, 

8or 
20; 

56 
496 

"1 

3' 
15 

85 
0, 
8 

35 

143 
142, 
6771 


1 
3 
1 
2 
4 
0, 
6 
0, 
174 

0; 
16* 
24' 

0| 

8O' 
32, 

42! 

a 

115' 

?l 

52, 
22 
12 
0 
0 

30 
2 
1 
0 
1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
2 
6 
I 
•  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 


1 

0 

1 

0     3 
Oj 
0     2 

it 
J: 

6 
0,     1 

0| 
11     1 

3 
30, 

0 


1^81 

3. 

0 
0 

3' 

0, 
2 

ol 

1, 

Oi 
3 

0 
0 
0 

ot 

0, 


4.58 
355 
230 
393 
490; 
019 
785, 
394 
187, 
I 
80! 
743. 
392 
076 
2731 
144; 
574' 
730 

"1 

,204 
725 
840 
400, 
669 
913 
326 
1 
13' 


146 

0 

81 

212 

73 

47 

004 

0 

462 

0 

90 
107 
143 
115 
87 
28 
76 
01 

270 
374 
201 
68 
190 
488 
286 
0 
7 


145'  1,308 
636  584 
609,  1.118 
535|  783 
292 
547 
728 
801 
20 
56 
496 
580 

8 
15 
85 

0 

8 
85 

35;   87 

12    4 

206,   143 

186|   142 

1, 874   077 


2341 
4131 
3301 
764; 
43| 
124 
757, 
1,011 

22, 

2I1 
144 
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Table  2. —  University  and  college  students — Continued. 


Btmtfl  or  Terrfloiy, 


North  Atlnntld  DrFUian 

Sfiti tti  Ce n trill  JH  v  i sion . 
i'nrth  Coot  nil  DJviAinii. 
Weattni  Div  lulaa 

Korth  Atlantic  Division 

Miiiue 

New  Hampshire 

Vennout 

Mas8acliu8ett8 

Kbode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia........ 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia , 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama , 

Missis:^!  PI»i 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territorjr 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

"Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

TVestem  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona  

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


GrHduato  departments. 


B««idQiit. 


^otaJ. 


Nonresident. 
^'^'^«'omi.''^o^ 


^1 

61 

ol 

385! 

56 
121 
500! 

92 
166j 

344' 

l! 

0, 
13 

:i 

3G| 
15' 

3| 

21 

13' 
0 


02  fiG7  *59|  886 

I  a2t4 167j  879 

ZUf^     9  24 

'.'       2  37 

(^1.1  _34!  430 

J  or,  47;    16 


0, 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0, 
0 

Ji 

0 

96  42| 


yj 


75'  35' 

67  18' 

222;  8&! 

63  18 

54  121 

77  18 

29  20| 

8'  7' 

0;  0, 

0;  0 

27  10' 

23,  71 


10-11     3,    0  889104 


rrofessional  depart menta. 


White. 


19,955j  560 


Total. 


-all 


•a 


0,379|  18^  C, 
0|  27;     2,  ]. 

I  ' 


723;  18   20, 678 


ol  371    8'  2,  1711 


H75 


0'430'  711  8.003'  374 
0,  10,     6|      iiHi    m 


?.(\  0 
41K  S 
^40    12 

•^l  1 
0     Ol 


fl,  :t2fl    106 


2,  Ufl 

U,  125 


587 


0 
0 
0 

i 

Oj 

0! 

0;    0' 

ol    0, 

0'   0; 

Ol     0 
0      0. 

0    o| 


0  0 

6!  0 

0,  0 

3851  30 

56!  7 

124  34 

500  54 

92^  0 

166.  33 


15;     1 


0; 

0  0' 

0  0; 

01  ol 
0'  0, 


0 
344' 
22 

5; 
0 

13 

3| 
9, 
0. 


0' 
0 

0| 

0 
0' 
0, 
278!  16  0 
8  0  0, 
41;     0      0. 


371 
0, 


0 

0; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0      0, 

0     0 


I J 


0 

13|  0, 
0  0 
15'     6 

0'    0 

4':    1 


75;  35   236    14, 


07    181 
222   °" 
63 
54 


8     61 


77 

29 

8 

0 

0 

27 

23, 

0; 
0, 

^i 
?! 

2 

l\ 

1 


89'    78]  I3I 

18j     36,  16 

12|     311  13| 

0'  ol 


18 

20]     13i 

71     15 


06   42 


I            t  I 

0     in  0 

0        130'  oj 

0       163  0 

1,  .'>32|  83| 

0;  ol 

3S7  0, 

0  2781  10;  2,01K{|  -JS 

01  81     Ol         32  0, 
0,  411     0    1,812,  0 


Oj     0 

0,     Oj 

0  0' 

0'  15,     1 

0;  37; 

01  0, 


0'  0  0 

0;  0.  0 

0,  0}  Ol 

0,  3|  0 

0  0  0| 

0|  21  2 

0  3  0! 

0  ol  0. 

0  0,  0 


0 
124, 


0,     Oj     0 
0      6'     0 


OoOi     15  209     5 


0|  0 

0;  0 

Ol  0 

0  0, 

Oj  0' 

0'  0, 

0  0 

01  0 

0'  0 


373, 

47| 
135 

i 

366j 

1,010 

25 

20 

453 

29' 

0 

0 

8 


Oj     01  0 

0:      0  0 

0  136,  0 

01  43{  0 

0)  24'  0, 

0,     0,  0 


0  236;  14'  1,368 

0,     81     " 
0   71 


0  36 

0,  31 

0  0 

0  13 

0,  15' 

0|  0 

0,  0, 

0  4 

0,  9l 


Ol  0 
4  173| 

Ol  3, 

0  0 

0;  46' 

51  6, 

0,  18 

0  Ol 

0  0: 


17 

13'  3,110  144 

10;  1,265'  99, 

13       3511  3 

023,  25 

905  49 

Ol 


0 
0 
0 
289'     20 
164,      8 

0      0' 

0       Oj 

I85I    21! 

0       0) 


0| 
6, 
0 

SI 

ol 
o| 

I 

8,     0. 
0     0 

8,     1 

0  0 

6  0, 

0  0 

0'  0, 

0  0, 

I ' 

1, 


0  0 

0  0 

0!  0 

0,  0 


137      12 
530     30 


111 

132 

163 

1,534 

0 

387 

2.094 

32 

1,873 

0 
130 
1,159 
373 
47 
271 
55 
102 
12 

366 

1,183 

23 

20 

-  499 

303 

18 

0 


1,376 

354 

3,118 

1,265 

351 

629 

905 

474 

0 

0 

289 

165 

0 

0 

185 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

137 

530 


SO 
U 

376 


a 

0 
0 

83 
0 
0 

25 
0 
0 

0 
0 
20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
10 
0 
0 
6 
5 
0 
0 
0 

0 
17 
145 
99 
3 
25 
49 
0 
0 
0 
20 
8 

0 
0 
21 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
12 
30 
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Table  2. —  rniversiUj  and  college  siudenls — Continued. 


United  States. 

Korth  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division. . . 

Korth  Central  Division.. 
"Western  Division 


Iforth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Mafisachnsetta 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Loui«i  ana 


Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana , 

Illinois 


Michigan . . 
"Wisconsin . 
Minnesota . 
Iowa 


Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 


Kansas 

"Western  Division : 

Montana 

"Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico... 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

"Washington... 

Oregon 

California 


(  (U9) 

I   30,     ' 


441  I        2,828    s 
9,622  !        1,7^4 

(464) 
12,527  !        4,244 

(1,340)  U 

AZ,bll  I      20,180  ;C 


231     . 

l,88d  '        1,087 

(437) 
1,608  I        1,497 

100  ;  81 


6,052  I 


3,473 


568 

489 

452 
5,889 

579 

2.496 

10. 755 

1,711 

(149) 
7,502 


80 
1,701 
1,607 
1,763 

445 
1,674 

744 
1,292 

316 


(464) 
2,178 
3,940 
1,114 


1.503 

2, 343 

598 

1)1 

39 

7,997 
2,043 

(784) 
9.315 
4,028 
2,421 
2,490 
4,010 

(42) 
4,926  I 
224 
520  I 

(174) 
2,077  I 

(346) 
2,626 


50 

49 

473 

64 

40 

184 

95 

145 

501 

705 

3,686 


145 
0 

83 
351 

81 
100 
853 


1,100 


131 
208 
156 
375 
52 
360 
283 


374 
92 

283 

1,073 
530 
72 
31 

3.905 
1,072 

3,135 
1,950 
600 
1,029 
2,648 

2,251 
205 
512 

1,198 


47 
59 

239 
80 
18 

201 
97 
87 

502 

719 
l,36i 


2  j^      (140) 
^  ^l     30,672  ;    2,830 
11,  507  t    2,  821 

(901) 
14, 135  I    5,  741 
<     (1,346) 
\    43,737  I    20,201 
1     6,008     3,474 


569 

494 

453 
5,803 

583 

2,496 

10, 762 

1,713 

(140) 
7,700 


1,830 
2, 010 
1,763 

445 
2,265 
1,176 
1,622 

316 


(464) 
2,272  i 
4,591 
1,205  i 
781  I 
<437) 
1,892 
2,524 
740 
91 

8,116 
2,946  i 

(784) 
9,327 
4.028 
2,423 
2,496 
4,014 

(42) 
4,926  1 
224  I 
520 

(174) 
2,082  f 

(340) 
2,635  I 


50 

49 

474 

64 

40 

184 

95 

145 

503 

767 

3,  087 


1 


146 
0 

84 
351 

81 
100 
853 

25 

1,-190 

0 
234 
320 
208 
156 
595 
393 
630 
283 


818 

1,636 

447 

239 

575 

1,315 

603 

72 

31 

3,970 
1,074 

3.141 
1,951 
600 
1.029 
2,651 

2,251 
205 
512 

1,199 

1,078 

47 
59 

239 
80 
18 

201 
07 
87 

563 

719 
1,364 
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Tlie  total  number  of  students  in  all  departments  of  the  470  institu- 
tions was  143,032,  divided  as  follows:  Preparatory  departments,  31.5* 
per  cent  5  collegiate  departments,  42.1  percent;  graduate  departments, 
2.8  per  cent;  professional  departments,  14.8  per  cent,  and  other  depart- 
ments, 8.8  per  cent.  The  classification  of  students  by  sex  and  color 
in  the  several  departments  was  reported  as  ibllows: 

1.  Studenta  in  preparatory  depart )utn la. 


Divisiou. 


Tklalo. 


Per  cent. 

United  States |  C8.2 

North  Atlantic  Division 88.3 

South  Atlantic  Division 09. 7 

South  Central  Division !  63.3 

Korth  Central  Division '  05.3 

Western  Division 62.2 


Female. 


Per  cent. 
31.8 


White.    1  Coh.red. 


Per  cent.    Per  cent. 
9J.4  I  7.6 


11.7 

99.9 

30.3 

70.5 

36.7 

77.9 

34.7 

99.3 

37.8 

99.9 

.1 

29.5 

22.1 

.7 

.1 


2.  Stttdcfitfi  in  coUerjiaie  departments. 


Division. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division 
South  Central  Division. 
North  Central  Division. 
Weatc  m  Div  iaion 


Male. 


Per  cent. 
79.0 


91.4 
87.7 
76.6 
69.4 
69.1 


Female. 


White. 


Per  cent.    Per  cent 
21.0  ■  98.7 


3.  Students  in  graduate  departments. 


8.6 

99.0 

12.3 

95.7 

23.4 

96.4 

30.6 

99.8 

80.9 

99.9 

Colored. 


iVr  cent. 
1.3 


1.0 

4.3 

3.6 

.2 

.1 


Division. 


United  SUtes 

North  Atlantic  Dirision 
South  Atlantic  Division 
l^onth  Central  DiN-iaion. 
North  Central  Division. 
Western  Division 


Male. 

Per  cent. 
84.8 

>Vmale. 

White. 

Per  cent. 
15.2 

Per  cent. 
100.0 

88.  B 
97.8 
97.8 
73.4 
69.5 

11.2 
2.2 
2.2 
26.6 
20.5 
1 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

l*er  cent. 


4.  Students  in  professional  departments. 


Division. 

ilale. 

Percent. 
97.2 

Female. 

White. 

Per  cent. 
96.5 

Colorecl. 

United  .States 

Per 

cmt. 
2.8 

I'er  cent. 
3.5 

North  Atlantic  Division 

9H.3 
99.1 
99.1 
90.0 
93.1 

1.7 

.9 

.9 

4.0 

6.9 

99.  4 
80.5 
}'9.5 
99.7 
100.0 

.0 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division 

19.5 

South  Central  Division 

10.5 

North  Central  Division 

.3 

Western  Division 

0 
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5.  Students  in 

all  departments. 

Division. 

Male. 

Female. 

^"fllr-  ^™'«- 

Colored. 

United  States 

Percent.   Percent. 
73. 9            24. 5 

Per  cent. 
1.6 

Per  cent. 
95.1 

Per  cent. 
4.9 

Xorth  Atlantic  DiviBJon 

91.1 
80.3 
08.0 
66.9 
63.0 

8.4 
19.7 
27.6 
31.0 
36.4 

.5 

.0 

4.4 

2.1 

.0 

99.3 
79.3 
83.0 
99.6 
99.9 

.7 

South  Atlantic  Division 

20.7 

South  Central  Divi.sion 

17.0 

Nortli  Central  Division.... 

4 

AVestcrn  Division 

.1 

All  examinatiou  of  tlie  preceding  summarized  statements  shows  that 
tlie  colored  students  form  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  number. 
This  is  especially  true  with  respect  to  the  collegiate  and  graduate 
departments.  The  colored  students  are  liiost  numerous  in  the  prepara- 
tory aud  ])rofessional  departments  of  institutions  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  South  Central  divisions.  As  would  naturally  te  expected,  the 
proportion  of  women  students  is  smallest  in  the  Korth  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion. This  is  due  undoubtedly  to  the  number  of  excellent  colleges  for 
women  located  in  said  di\dsion.  In  the  Southern  States  nearly  all  the 
institutions  for  colored  people  are  open  to  both  sexes.  This  fa<;t, 
together  with  the  recent  opening  to  women  of  a  number  of  institutions 
which  had  previously  been  open  only  to  males,  accounts  for  the  com- 
paratively large  proportion  of  women  students  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  South  Central  divisions.  The  largest  proportion  of  women  stu- 
dents is  found  in  the  Xorth  Central  and  Western  divisions,  where 
nearly  all  of  the  institutions  are  coeducational. 

The  number  of  students  to  each  instructor  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
ments is  as  follows:  United  States,  9.7;  North  Atlantic  Division,  10.5; 
South  Atlantic  Division,  8.7;  South  Central  Division,  11.8;  Korth 
Central  Division,  9.2;  and  Western  Division,  7.2. 

Of  the  00,415  Students  reported  as  being  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
ments only  45,GG4,  or  75.G  per  cent,  were  reported  in  courses  leading  to 
a  first  or  bachelor's  degree.  This  percentage  is  known  to  be  too  small^ 
as  the  desired  data  were  not  given  by  a  number  of  institutions.  In 
some  cases,  especially  in  institutions  where  the  system  of  "schools"  is 
used,  it  is  impossible  to  give  in  advance  the  particular  degree  for  which 
a  student  may  apply.  The  percentage  of  students  reported  in  under- 
graduate degree  courses  that  are  pursuiug  courses  leading  to  the 
several  degrees,  together  with  the  number  of  students  in  pedagogical 
and  business  courses,  are  as  follows : 
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Table  S.Students  in  courses  of  study  in  universities  and  colleges. 


State  or  Terrilorj-. 


Per  cent  of  stvidenta  in  nndergradaato  degree 
coarscR  pursuing  courses  leading  to — 


rni ted  States 45,664  '  50.0     10.0  i    6.7 


20.0 


1.3       1.0  I     1.9 


o 

S 

gt 

a 

li 

it 

rS 

•=§ 

•^  3 

11 

a 

S 

P 

1 

4,907 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division. . 
WcBtem  Division 


10,  »|4L 

I8,fr|5 
ti.  753 


C3. »  a  0 

TJJ.a  5  3 

45.  fl  I  13.  7 

57.5  11.2 


1.6  I  13.9  ! 
1.  7     12.  2  I 
9.2     32.0 
11.2  I  24.0 
9.6  I  19.5 


4.0 
1.1  1 
1.0 
1.4 

.7 


'^\ 


3.5  I 
•3  , 


.6 
.7 


1.5 
.3  ' 


2.5 
.9 
.6 

2.0 
.5 


227 

738 

935 

2,643 


North  Atlantic  Divicion : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Khode  Inland 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  JeiRey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columhia. 

Virginia 

We«t  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Floriaa 

South  Central  DiHsion: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mii*si89ippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan | 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota ' 

Iowa I 

Missouri I 

Korth  Dakota , 

South  Dakota :.! 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

TTestem  Divinion :  I 

Wyoming ' 

Colonulo 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Nevada I 

Idaho  

Washington | 

Orejron ' 

California I 


572 

100.0 

371 

54.5 

307 

43.6 

8,330 

84.6 

417 

66.4 

1,955 

06.3 

4,454 

43.0 

1,302 

62.1 

3,873 

65.8 

18.2  I 

.6  I 
27.1  ! 
31.0 
6.7  I 


17.5 


.1 
2.8 


6.0   2.1 


726 
281 
365 

6  I 
957  I 
460 
620  ' 

"i 

503  ' 


54.3  ' 
95.2  1 

74.4  ' 
99.2  I 


2.5 


80.2 
70.5 
57.1 


55.1 

,  55.0 

558  I  55.5 
472  39. 8 


770 

618 

254 

20 

3,798 
1,876 
2,610 
1,808 
1,212 
1,140 
1,749 
1,  743 
(13 
172 
1,164 
1,304 

21 
131 


50.4 
62.2 
52.0 
35.0  ' 
I 
45.5 
53.6 
49.5 
32.7 
27.4 
:J4.3 
36.7 
55.9 
95.2 
48.8 
CO.  6 
53.0 

28.6 
23.7 


14.6 
5.9 
3.5 
1.3 

3.4 
4.6 
3.0 
4.2 
.4 
6.0 
23.6 


CO.  7 
2.9 

"".2 

11.7  I 

24.4 

3.3 

.7 

9.5 


23.7 
23.  5 
12.1 
.5 
2.6 
17.8 
23,8 
15.1 


I 


4.3 
14.7  1 

.4 
6.0 


2.3  I. 


5.9  I  6.5  I  9..4 

12.4  ' 1.7 

3.5  I  4.3  ,  1.0  1  1 


7.9 


2.9  20.0 

2.3  

22.4  i  2.8 

.8  I 


7.1   14.3  ,  1.4 


I 


15.1    .... 

13.9  I 

22.3  I  2.9  I 
3.9  ; 


.3  I. 


33.3 

I   .7 


.3 

20.0 


27  I  25.9 


70 

15 

90 

227 

2,172 


55.7 
20.0 
50.0 
60.4 
60.5 


20.2 

14.2 

13.4 

21.6 

2.1 

7.4 

23.9 

10.1 

1.6 

9.4 

1.1 

3.4 


38.2 


13.3 
1.1 
2.6 

11.4 


26.9 
1.6 


10.1 

6.7 

7.6 

17.4 

34.7 

26.7 

1.1 

10.7 

1.0 

15.7 

.3 

7.3 

14.2 
7.6 


17.1  ' 
36.3  I 
35.7  I 
43.9  ' 
49.2 
11.7 
22.8 
65.0 

14.5 
19.8 
29.3 
28.3 
19.3 
21.0 
35.6 
2:.  9 
1.0 
26.1 
38.0 
23.8 

28.6 
17.6 


•^  i 
2.7 


2.0 
2.6 


2.3 
1.4 
.1 


.8 

1.0 


3.4   3.2 

.8   2.5 

!   .1 


4.9  I 

3.0 

2.0 


4.2 
1.3 


7.2 
4.4 


7.8 
16.7 
9.5 


63.0 
44.3 
46.7 
34.4 
20.3 
17.3 


.7 


I  28.0 
I  3.1 


20.0 
6.7 


.5 


.2 
1.3 

.1 
1.4 


12.5 


8.4 


51 


88  I 
'i34"| 


82 

5 

13 

78 

319 

96 

140 

5 

56 
445 
76 
95 
51 
92 
111 
9 

741 
167 
176 
120 
151 
120 
260 
316 
12 
140 
186 
254 

21 


93 

53 
127 


7,300 


307 
1.699 
4,037 

575 


314 

49 

296 


42 

35 
76 
5 
89 
31 

601 


19 

98 

588 

21 

7 

775 
150 
732 
123 
125 
192 
451 
580 
55 
117 
131 
606 


170 
20 
4 
56 


67 
58 
210 


Preparation  of  freshmen. — The  iuquiry  concerning  the  kind  or  class 
of  schools  in  which  the  college  students  were  prepared  has  been  con- 
tinued during  the  year  with  but  moderate  success.  Replies  on  this 
point  were  received  from  but  25G  of  the  47G  institutions,  and  show  that 
the  freshmen  in  these  institutions  were  prepared  as  follows:  In  prepar- 
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atory  departments  of  colleges,  39.9  per  cent;  iu  private  preparatory 
schools,  15.5  per  cent;  in  public  liigh  schools,  40.9  per  cent;  and  by 
private  study,  3.7  per  cent.  The  results  of  the  inquiry,  by  States  and 
divisions,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Tadlk  4. — Prejiaraiion  of  freshmen. 


State  or  IVriitory. 


United  States. 


250 


10, 125 


Per  cent  of  fresbmeu  revolted  pro- 
pared  by— 


^ 

, 

tt 

>i 

-o 

^JS 

2 

o  5 

so 

•^.£3 

s 

3S 

d 

h4 

Ph 

Pi 

40.9 

3.7 

North  Atlantic  IMvision. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
Sonth  (  entral  DiviHion . . 
North  Central  Division. . 
Weateru  Diviaion ^. 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MassachusottH 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersej' 

rennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

TW'St  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky  

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

TiOuisiaua 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Okiahouia 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan : 

"Wiftcon.sin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

"Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

AVashingtdu 

Oregon 

California 


120 
25 


2, 922 
645 
1.231  . 
4,590  I 

731  I 


20.  C 

28.4 

55.  2 

21.1 

49.7 

17.6 

48.7 

6.4 

31.9 

12.6 

46.5  I 
20.8  I 
28.0 
42.5  j 
47.3 


14.1 


24.9 


93 
744 


37.6  i 
:J3.7  1 


1,046 
103  , 

759  I 

19' 
172  I 
55 
63 


21.6 
45.6 

29.2 


80.2 
50.9 
27.0 


18.3 
20.4 
37.7 

15.8 

1.2 

20.0 

60.3 


144  I 
94  I 
54 
44 

104  I 

342 : 


63.2 
44.7  I 
37.0  I 
45.5 

02.9  ' 
44.4  , 


13.9 
30.8 
Cl.l 


23.7 
20.2 


171 

85 

283 

143 

1 

12 

564 
383 
791 
187 
160 
327 
338 
598 
9 
57 
936 
246 


27 

9 

46 

04 

499 


39.2 
CO.O 
55.5 
35.7 
100.0 
91.7 

51.6 
45.2 
55.8 
50.8 
93.1 
20.2 
45.9 
03.2 
55.0 
91.2 
35.6 
40. 


33,3 
13.0 


22.4 


4.8 
4.9 
9.4 
1.6 


8.0  , 
10.0 
8.9 


.2 
22  4 


100  0 
50.8 


72.7 


37.0 
100.0 
58.7 
89.1 
15.9 


4.4 


59.9 


61.3  I 
55.0  ' 


53.7 
33.0 
25.3 

73.7 
14.5 
23.7 
12.7 


20.8  j 

23.4  I 

1.9  1. 

47.7  I 

13.4    . 
20.2  I 


26.3 
23.5  I 
43.4  ' 
41.9 


8.3 

42.7 
47.5 
33.5 
47.1 

0.3 
70.0 
43.5 
23.2 
44.4 

8.8 
58.9 
87.0 


41.5 


55.6 


13.0 
10.9 
57.7 


4.5 
2.9 
4.7 
2.4 
8.2 
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1.1 
4.4 


3.4 
1.0 
7.8 

10.5 
4.1 
5.4 


2.1 
1.1 


6.8 


15.2 


1.2 
3.5 
.4 


.9 
2.4 
1.3 
.5 
.6 
1.2 


4.7 


5.3 
.4 


23.9 


9.8 
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Resilience  of  college  studentft, — One  of  tlie  items  of  iuforuiiitiou  fre- 
quently called  for  by  correspondents  of  this  office  is  tbe  proportion  of 
the  i)opulation  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  tliat  attend  col- 
lege. This  item  can  be  ascertained  only  approximately.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  only  way  to  obtain  the  number  of  students  from 
the  several  States  attending  college  is  to  examine  the  catalogues  of  all 
the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  country  and  ascertain  the  home 
residences  of  the  students  enrolled.  The  inaccuracy  of  the  statistics 
thus  derived  is  caused  by  the  failure  of  a  number  of  institutions  to 
publish  either  the  home  residences  or  the  classification  of  their  stu- 
dents. An  examination  of  the  catalogues  of  the  universities  and  col- 
leges in  the  possession  of  this  office  has  resulted  in  obtaining  statistics 
concerning  the  residence  of  students  irom  44^7  institutions,  including 
the  principal  colleges  for  women  and  technological  schools.  In  this 
examination  only  students  in  collegiate  courses  of  study  have  been 
counted,  preparatory  students  and  students  in  law,  medicine,  theology, 
pharmacy,  music,  art,  etc.,  not  being  included. 

The  total  number  of  college  students  in  the  447  institutions  that 
reported  the  residences  of  the  students  was  67,170,  of  which  number 
GC,357  reside  in  the  United  States  and  H40  are  residents  of  other 
countries. 

The  following  table  gives  for  each  State  and  Territory  the  popula- 
tion, the  number  of  students  in  college,  the  proportion  of  i)opulation 
in  college,  proportion  of  students  attending  college  in  their  respective 
States,  proportion  of  the  students  attending  college  in  the  several 
States  who  are  residents  of  those  States,  and  the  proportion  of  stu- 
dents attending  college  in  the  several  States  who  are  residents  of  the 
geographical  division  in  which  the  several  States  are  located: 
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Table  5.- 

-Residence 

of  college  students. 

J 

a 

Hi 

II 

mts  attending 
f  the  eeyeral 
residences  are 
hical  division 
several  States 

State  or  Territory. 

i     . 

55 

111 

'Si 

a 

ill 

er  cent  of  stud 
colleges  of  the 
whose  residcnc 
States. 

3 

■  '3  1*5 

2 

III 

er  cent 
the  CO 
States 
in  the 
in  whi 
areloc 

Ph 

o 

Pk 

Ph 

P. 

^ 

Per  cent. 

Per  cf  n<. 

Ptr  cent. 

Per  eent. 

United  States 

62. 622, 250 

66,357 

.106 

98.75 

98.75 

North  Atlantic  Division.  - . 
South  Atlantic  l)ivi»ion... 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Weatoru  Division 


17,401.545 
8, 857, 920 
10,972.89:j 
22, 362,  279 
3.  027,  613 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

Now  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Mas-sachiiHCtts 

lihode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Di.**lrict  of  Columbia. . 

Tirginia 

AVcst  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia  

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MiHsissippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

TTisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missonri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

"Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

On'gou 

California 


22,146  I 

7.  138 

"7,720  I 

25,414  I 

3,939 


661.  086 

1,021 

376.  530 

530 

332,  422 

652 

2,  238,  943 

4,709 

3t5.  506 

618 

710,258 

1,244 

5, 9'J7,  853 

6.  £98 

1,444,9.33 

1,431 

5,  258, 014 

4,943 

i68.  493 

179 

1,042.390 

1,020 

230,  392 

572 

1,  655.  980 

1,267 

762. 794 

437 

1, 617,  947 

1.287 

1,151,149 

1,092 

1, 837,  353 

1,020 

391,  422 

264 

1,858.635 

1,705 

1.707,518 

1,455 

1,513.017 

881 

1,280,000 

908 

1,118.587 

780 

2. 235.  523 

1,589 

1. 128, 179 

353 

61,634 

15 

34 

3, 672.  316 

4,721 

2, 192, 404 

2,  513 

3, 826,  351 

4,143 

2, 093.  .S8'.) 

2,251 

1, 686.  880 

1,575 

1.301,826 

1,684 

1,911.890 

2,811 

2.079.184 

2,117 

182,  719 

123 

328. 808 

485 

1,  058. 1)10 

1.178 

1,427,006 

1,813 

132, 1.59 

115 

60.  705 

52 

412, 198 

611 

153,593 

66 

59,  620 

38 

207.  905 

280 

45,  761 

90 

84.385 

67 

349.  390 

C38 

313,  767 

578 

1, 208, 130 

1,814 

.127 
.081 
.070 
.114 
.130 


.154 
.141 
.196 
.210 
.179 
.167 
.117 
.099 
.094 

.106 
.098 
.248 
.076 
.057 
.080 
.095 
.055 
.007 

.092 
.082 
.058 
.070 
.070 
.071 
.031 
.024 


,129 
.115 
.108 
.108 
.093 
.129 
.147 
.079 
.067 
.147 
.111 
.127 

.087 
.086 
.124 
.043 
.064 
.135 
.197 
.068 
.097 
.184 
.150 


94.89 
82.81 
88.  52 
88.  22 
85.02 


83.32 
84.75 
93.91 
93.42 
89.86 


63.90 
41.13 
53. 8:) 
85.58 
69.20 
59.89 
65.38 
44.72 
71.09 

36.31 
62.16 
46.15 
83.50 
58.12 
88.11 
78.11 
78.73 
67.95 

79.94 
85.57 
85. 02 
78.85 
77.31 
82.00 
71.10 
6.67 


86.72 
51.42 
*).C9 
53.35 
57.61 
32. 40 
69.93 
36. 57 
74.37 

81.25 
63.50 
46.07 
70.49 
64.47 
85.97 
94.  25 
93.37 
C6.d4 

80.21 
68.14 
90.13 
92.51 
95.56 
95.53 
93.66 
100.00 


83.21 
64.98 
84.45 
73.40 
83.19 
79.51 
72.74 
02.00 
78.50 
80.48 
82.68 

60.00 
67.31 
72. 02 
66.  CO 
65.79 
79.29 
71. 11 
36.84 
63.02 
81.31 
87. 32 


84.17 
77.59 
73.23 
6-!.  .38 
82.  52 
84.50 
87.72 
85.51 
92.  77 
92.03 
91.51 
90.08 

97.18 
94.59 
82. 33 
90.24 
96.15 
89.52 
86.49 
91.30 
95.95 
94.00 
77.72 


83.32 
84.75 
93.91 
0?.42 
89.86 


97.34 
03.16 
96.78 
81.35 
94.35 
77.93 
64.04 
76.97 
84.34 

97.60 
66.76 
68.29 
85.08 
68.27 
96.89 
96.67 
97.  .13 
97.47 

92.85 

87.03 
93.60 
99.48 
99.37 
98.31 
97.01 
100.00 


90.43 
92.21 
90.97 
90.68 
96.20 
96.74 
97.41 
93.56 
100.00 
98.79 
97.59 
90.85 

98.69 
07.30 
a">.  91 
00.24 
06.15 
99.10 
100.00 
100.00 
97.75 
9&60 
85.57 


Au  examiuation  of  the  preceding  table  discloses  a  number  of  inter- 
esting facts.  For  instance,  in  the  third  column — the  proportion  of  the 
population  in  college — we  find  that  the  District  of  Columbia  has  a 
larger  proportion  of  its  population  in  college  than  any  other  State  or 
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Territory.  This  is  due  undoubtedly  to  tbe  largo  number  of  people  who 
are  called  to  the  capital  city  of  the  country  by  official  duties  and 
who  reside  there  temporarily,  and  whose  children  while  attending  col- 
lege are  frequently  credited  to  the  District  of  Columbia  when  they 
should  really  be  credited  to  other  States.  Kext  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  Massachusetts,  with  0.21  per  cent  of  its  population  in  col- 
lege. Then  follow  Nevada,  Vermont,  Oregon,  Khode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut, in  the  order  named.  Among  the  geographical  divisions  of  the 
country  the  Western  Division  leads,  with  a  percentage  of  0.130,  followed 
by  the  Korth  Atlantic  Division,  with  0.127.  The  x)roportion  of  popu- 
lation in  college  may  perhaps  be  more  graphically  represented  by  the 
following  diagram: 

Xumher  of  college  students  to  each  100/00  of  population. 


United  States 106  ' 

North  Atlantic  Division .  127 

Soath  Atlantic  Division . .  81 

South  Central  Division  ...  70 

North  Central  Division.. .  114 

Western  Division 130 

iCorth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine  154 

KewIIaropsliire 141 

Vermont 196 

MassachuKotts 210 

Rbodolsland 179 

Connecticut 167 

New  York 117 

New  Jersey 99 

Pennsylvania 94 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 106 

Marvlnnd 98 

District  of  Columbia.  248 

Virpinia 76 

West  Virginia 57 

North  Carolina 80 

South  Carolina 95 

Georgia 55 

Florida 67 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 92 

Tennessee 82 

Alabama 58 

;&IisHis8ippi  • 70 

Louisiana 70 

Texas 71 

Arkansas 31 

Oklahoma  24 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 129 

Indiana 115 

Illinois 108 

Michigan 108 

Wisconsin 93 

Minnesota 129 

Iowa 147 

Missouri 79 

North  Dakota 67 

South  Dakota 147 

Nebraska Ill 

Kansas 127 

Western  Division : 

Montana 87 

Wyoming 86 

Colorado 124 

New  Mexico 43 

Arizona 64 

Utah 135 

Nevada 197 

Idaho 68 

Washington 97 

Oregon 184 

California 150 
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The  proportion  of  college  students  that  attend  college  in  their  own 
States  is  another  interesting  item,  and  is  represented  in  the  following 
diagram : 


Proportion  of  college  students  that  attend  the  colleges  of  their  own  States. 


Per  cent. 
North  Atlantic  Division . .  94. 89 
South  Atlantic  Division..  82.81 
Scut h  Central  Di v isiun ...  88. 52 
Korth  Outral  Division...  88.  22 
Western  Division 85.02 

North  Carolina 88.11 

Caliiomia 87.32 

Ma}»8acliu.sett» 85.58 

Teiinesaoe 8o.  57 

Alabama 85.02 

Michigan 84.45 

Virginia 83.50 

Indiana 83.21 

Minnesota 83.19 

Kansas 82.68 

Texas 82.00 

Ore-ion 81.31 

Nebraska 80.48 

Kentucky 79. 94 

Iowa 70.51 

Utah 79.29 

M  issisHippi 78. 85 

Georgia 78. 73 

SouthDakota 78.56 

Sonth  Carolina 78. 11 

Louisiana 77.31 

Ohio 75.79 

AVisconsin 73.46 

Mi.ssouri 72.74 

Colorado 72.02 

Nevada 71.11 

Arkansas 71. 10 

Pennsvlv.ania 71.09 

Rhode  Island 69.26 

Wyoming 67.31 

Arir.ona 65.79 

New  York 65.38 

Illinois 64.98 

Maine 63.96 

Wash  in  cton ' 63. 02 

North  Dakota 62.60 

Mar\land 62.16 

Montana 60.00 

Connect icut 59.  89 

West  Virginia 58.12 

Florida 67.95 

New  Mexico 56.00 

Vei-mont 63.8;i 

District  of  Columbia 46. 15 

New  Jersey 44.72 

New  Hampshire 41.13 

Idaho 36.84 

Delaware 30.  31 

Oklahoma 6. 07 


I 


*  From  the  diagram  we  find  that  the  North  Carolina  colleges  hold  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  students  of  their  own  State  than  the  colleges 
of  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Kext  come  California,  Massachusetts, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Michigan,  and  Virginia.  Among  the  divisions 
we  find  that  the  North  Atlantic  Division  leads  with  a  percentage  of 
94.89,  showing  that  but  5.11  per  cent  of  the  students  of  that  division 
attended  college  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 
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The  following  diagram  shows  the  proportion  of  students  in  the  col- 
leges of  any  one  State  whose  residences  are  in  that  State: 

Proportion  of  etudenis  attending  college  in  the  several  States  uhofie  residences  are  in  those 

States, 


Per  ctntA 
North  Atlantic  Dlv..  83.  32- 
South  Atlantic  Di v..  84.75- 
Sijuth  Central  Div ...  93  9lL 
Xorth  Central  Di v.. .  93  42'. 
Western  Di  vision 89. 80 - 


Oklahoma 100.84  — 

Montana 97.00'  — 

Florida 96.18  — 

Arizona 96.15  — 

Wa»hing;ton 95  95  — i 

Ix>ui6iana 95  50  — 

Texas 95  53  — 

Wvoming 94.59  — 

South  Carolina 94.25.. 

Oregon 94.00«i 

Arkansas 93.  66  « 

(ieorina 93.37  — 

Xorlh  Dakota 92. 77  — 

Mississippi 92.  51  •■ 

South  DakoU 92.03  — 

Nebraska 91.50  — 

Idaho 91.30- 

Kanitas 90.68  — 

KewMcxico 90.24  — 

.  AUbama 90.13  — 

Utah 89.52  — 

Iowa 87.72  — 

Maine 86.72- 

Nevada 86.49^— 

Kenturkv 86.21'- 

Xorth  Caipolina 85.97|— 

Missonri 85.51  — 

Minnesota 84.50  — 

Ohio 84.17;- 

Wisconsin 82.52|— 

Colorado 82.33;— 

Delaware 81.25'- 

Vermont 80.69'— 

California 77.72- 

ludiana 77.59- 

Pennsylvania 74. 37  - 

Illinois 73.23- 

Tirgfnia 70.49- 

NewYork 69.93. 

Michigan 68.38'— 

Tennessee 68.14- 

West  Virginia 64.47;- 

lihodo  Island 57.61' 

Marjland 53.50- 

Massachusetts 53.35- 

New  Hampshire 51.42  — 

l>istrict  of  Col  umbia .  46. 07  !- 

New  Jersey 36.57>« 

Connecticut 32. 40  - 


Here  we  find  that  Oklahoma  heads  the  list  of  States  and  Territories 
with  100  per  cent,  showing  that  all  of  the  college  students  attending 
college  in  Oklahoma  were  residents  of  Oklahoma.  We  also  find  that 
in  Connecticut  the  local  students  form  but  32.49  per  cent  of  the  total 
number,  showing  that  the  Connecticut  colleges  draw  07.51  per  cent  of 
their  students  from  other  States.  We  see,  therefore,  that  while  Con- 
necticut and  New  Jersey  hold  but  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of 
their  own  college  students,  they  draw  very  heavily  from  other  portions 
of  the  country. 
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The  number  of  students  from  the  several  States  and  Territories 
attending  college  in  any  one  State  or  Territory  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing tables: 

Tablk  6. — Residence  of  college  students. 


s 

0 

Keaidenco  of  students. 

state  or  Territory. 

1 

1 

1 

'A 

1^ 

1 

1 
1 

t 

1 
'A 

S 
1 

3. 

% 

A 

1 
United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division..' 
South  Atlantic  Division. . , 
South  Central  Division...' 
North  Central  Division. . . 
"Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division : 
^aiuo    .............. 

447 

1,021 

530 

652 

4,709 

618 

1,244 

6,998 

1,431 

4,943  |22,146 

86 
63 
73 
184 
41 

981 
13 

612 
3 

630 
2 

4,581 

47 

4 

08 

9 

694     1, 185 
20           25 

2 

4           30 
2 

6,624 

108 

6 

224 

36 

1,372 
26 

4 
26 

3 

4,535 

158 

9 

224 

17 

21,014 
402 
25 

21 
6 

12 
3 

16 
4 

025 
80 

4 
2 
3 
J5 

4 

653 

24 

I 

219 
10 
40 
26 

24 

218 

6 

211 

20 

10 

9 

1 

4 

3 

60 

351 

136 

10 

32 

24 

4 

1 

41 
76 
20 
4,030 
133 
124 

2             2 

5 
12 
38 
822 
42 
565 
4,575 
371 
194 

1 

i* 

129 
15 
85 
303 
640 
198 

1 

22 

1 

1 

2 

1 
2 

225 
8 

163 

733 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

3 

1 

113 

428 

14 

1 

1 

262 

26 

745 

111 

14 

23 

395 
421 

6,147 
701 

1.787 

New  York 

24 

109         20 
15  1        2 

321  '  5,498 

New  Jersey 

5            1 

299  I  1,347 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

27 

1 
0 
4 
0 
3 
14 
9 

7 

33 

11 

3.514  1  3,985 
1            2 

Mar3'land 

7          1 
6          2 

1 
1 

31 
12 
2 

17 

1 
1 

20 
5 

62 

41 

10 

3 

2 

80        231 

District  of  Columbia. 
Virginia 

39         108 
6           20 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

29 
2 

32 

r::*: 

1 

1 

6 

South  Carolina  . 

;"■.:::.::..:::.:; 

Georgia 

9 

i'l       1 

riorida 

5 

11 
19 
7 
6 
10 
12 

;:;... 1 i 

1 

2 
2 

1 

3 

1 

3 
6 

2 

South  Central  Division : 
Kentucky 

1 

4 

9 

Tennessee 

1            ! 



1 

14 

Alabama 

1 

Mississippi 

1 ' 

1 



1 

Xiouisiana ............ 

1            1 

............. .|--..-.. 

Texas 

;;;;:::i i..;... 

11      .1  ( ' 1         2 

Arkansas 

7 

1 

35 

1 

^  1-                        1 ' 

Oklahoma 

1 i 

North  Central  Division : 
Ohio 

1      1 

.q            .^1         6 

17 
4 

18 
13 
5 
7 
1 
1 

1           12  '        M 

4  !      Ill 

213 

Indiana 

15            2  j 

27           10    

12  1          2  1        5 

5    j        2 

10  1           2  ! 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 

2 

1  i        10 
1          2 

^ 

33 
56 
51 
12 
3 
5 
4 

1 
16 
4 

i" 

20 
42 
28 
2 
2 
3 
9 

63 

Illinois 

155 

Michigan 

107 

^Visconsiu  ........... 

25 

Minnesota 

16 

Iowa                ...  .... 

22 

22 

4 

8 

1 
1 

11 

Missouri 

2 

18 

North  Dakota 

^  1 

1 

South  Dakota 

, 

1 
1 

1 

1 
3 

2 

Nebraska 

8 
16 

2 

1 
5 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
7 
8 
11 

.          .. 

i 

6 
2 

0 

Kansas 

1 

1 

2  1 

6 

Western  Division : 

Montana ............. 

Wyoming 

I 

! 1 

Colorado 



3 

1 

3    

1  1 

3 

1 

10 

New  Mexico 

1 

2 

Arizona                  .  . . 

1 

1 

Utah... 

1 

Nevada  

'             '             '             '             1 

Idaho 

' 1 , ! 

Wasbin*»"ton 

1 

1 

i:::::::::::::::; :':::::" 

1     \ 
1    '" 

8 

Oregon 

1 

1 

California 

1     ^ 

3 

4 

5 

1           i  i         32  1           2 

03 

1 

i 

! 
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State  or  Territory. 


United  SUtcs 

KOTth  Atlantic  Division. 
Sooth  Atlantic  IMvision. 
South  Central  Division. . 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Bbode  Island 

Conner  ticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georsia 

:piorida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan  

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


1 

Maryland.            ' 

Rcsi 

denco  of  otud< 

i    1 
1     1 

?nts. 

1 

6 

•3 
1 

1 

> 

1 

1 

m  ' 

f 

447 

179 

1.020 

5  i 

1,267 

437 

1,287 

1,092 

1,020 

264 

7,138 

86 
63 
73 
184 
41 

88 
80 

1 
3 

1 

263 

710 

6 

204 
3i7 

4 
22 

5 

72 

1,157 

17 

20 

1 

49 

'1 

29 

1,220 

26 

10 

2 

47 

1,002 

88 

4 

1 

46 

873 

94 

7 

24 

193 

37 

9 

1 

823 

5,911 

232 

157 

16 

4 

2 
2 

1 
61 

***26* 
43 
27 
48 

2 

4 

2 

2 

8 

1 
13 
3 
4 
9 
8 
8 

"2* 
6 

4 
6 

2 

15 
2 

19 
...... 

7 
U 

40 

i7 

1 

16 
28 
41 
160 

10 
1 
2 

17 
9 

33 

5 

4 

13 

148 
5 

4 
24 

5 
27 

2 
10 

8 
22 

2 
13 

i 

3 

16 
7 
8 

62 
140 
117 
333 

1 

65 
18 
8 

13 
634 

28 

41 

2 

1 

78 

9 
4 
9 
3 
14 
0 

54 

2W 

17 

...... 

37 
24 
1,058 
10 
24 
3 
1 

11 

7 

50 

254 

I 

...... 

19 
2 

35 

1 

1,134 

24 

.5 

9 

""36" 

"*"98" 

853 

12 

7 

6 
29 

2 

14 

11 

803 

1 

2 

'"4 

2 

16 
153 

791 

334 
1,277 

269 
1,278 

893 

9 

1 

837 

r> 

1 

154 

11 

19 

7 

...... 

3 
8 

...... 

4 
9 

4 

2 
24 

1 

83 
3 

8 
48 
36 

1 
1 

6 
17 
13 

...... 

28 
144 
52 

e 

1 

10 

1 

1 
2 

2 

12 





1 

8 

7 

2 

1 

1 

t i 

35 
15 
27 
12 

...... 

1 
1 

14 
6 

4 
4 

8 
9 

4 
5 

7 
3 
2 
5 

1 

40 
3 
3 
4 

1 

i' 

6 

1 

1 
3 

2 

1 
2 

3 


1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

70 
23 
26 
22 

5 

1 
1 

5 

10 

2}..:::.. 

4 

22 

i 

1 

2 

22 

3 

1 

4 

4 
8 
8 
16 

2 

1 

1 

.   .. 

.::*.:::i:::::: 

..  1 

1 

1 

1 

1  ■ 

1 

1              1 

1 

5 

1 

i 

.   1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

7 

1 

1 

8 

11 

1 

1 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1  ' 

18 
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a 

3 

OB 
S 

1 
1 

Eesidence  of  students. 

Steto  or  Territory. 

1 

s 

a 

1 

CI 

1 
1 

908 

780 

3 

1.589 

•2 

1 

0 

k 

M 

1   . 

r 

■United  States 

447 

1,705 

1,455 

881 

353 

15 

. 

7,720 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

Korth  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

86 
63 
73 
184 
41 

t 

3 
15 

2 

4 
24 

5 
27 

1 
9 
4 
0 
3 
14 
9 
9 
5 

11 
19 

7 
G 
10 
12 

7 
1 

35 
15 
27 
12 
5 
10 
22 
22 
4 
8 
8 
16 

2 

1 
5 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
7 
8 
11 

105 

60 

1,429 

108 

3 

~7 

57 
74 
1.280 
42 
2 

18 

33 

817 

13 

14 

36 

847 

10 

1 

29 
30 
707 
14 


49 

47 

1,436 

54 

3 

10 
20 

301 
21 

1 

1 

A 

3 
8 
14 
9 

286 

309 

6,834 

281 

lA 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Ma  i  ne 

1 

2 

New  llanspshire. . ..  ... 

1 

1 

Vermont 

MftH8iichnsett8 



^} 

15 
26 
14 
17 

15 
2 

11 
13 
8 
8 

6 

1 
1 

4 
5 

1 

4 

""2 
3 
4 

4 
9 

8 

19 

1; 

I 

6 

3 

85 

Ithoilo  Isiaud ....... 

5 

Connecticut........  .... 

i 

2 

42 

New  Yorlc 



tig 

New  Jersev 



i 

2 

40 

Pennsylvania 

4 

1 

43 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

Marvlaud 

6 
31 
6 

1 

::i 

1,363 
59 
2 
1 
2 
2 

6 
5 
50 

i' 

2 

1 
1 

29 

1,245 

.3 

3 

5 
5 
0 
1 
6 
4 
3 

3 
4 
21 

6 

I 
30 

1 
2 
13 

1 

39 

34 

Virginia 

1 

3 

172 

^'est  Virffiniii  ... 

7 

North  Carolina 

2 
1 
5 

2 

I 
4 

3 

3 

28 

10 

Georgia 

1 

1 

18 

Florifla  . 

1 

South  Central  Division: 

Ken tuck  v 

i 

57 

749 

6 

1 

23 
71 
17 
716 
13 
5 
2 

6 
45 

3 

32 

003 

16 

2 

3. 

78 
2 

7 

8 

1,303 

4 

8 
..0 

1 

'  ^ 

1,468 

Tennessee 

1,590 

Alabama....            .. 

777 



770 

Louisiana 

C*>7 

Texas 

6 
251 

i 

1 

1 

7 

1 

""2 

1,341 

Arkansas 

260 

Oklahoma 

1 

1 

North  (!entral  Division: 

Ohio 

29 

46 

11 

3 

8 
6 

'- 

2 
4 
2 

3 
...... 

2 

I 

2 

1 
....„ 

9 

7 
7 
2 

1 
1 

1 
3 
4 

3 

55 

Indiana 

69 

Illinois 

t" 

!Michigau 

23 

AV iscon.siii  .............. 

3 

^I  iunesota 

1 
1 

12 

2 

Iowa 

2 
13 

1 
1 

1 


1 
3 

n 

Missouri.........   .  .... 

10 

2 

4 

GO 

North  ]):ikota 

South  Dakota 

1 

■ 



1 

Nebraska         .. 





Kansas 

5 

2 

2 

' 



5 

^ 

•M 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

1 

I 

"Wy oiuin  ij  ... 

:::::: ::::::::::::.: 

Colorado  '. 

1 



1 

2 

New  Mexico 

1 

Arizona... 





Utah 

:    

1 

Nevada 

1 

Idaho  

.  ..         '      '-    -  * 

W^ashingtou  ....  ....... 

1  , 

1 

Oregon 

" 

CaliTomia 

2 

1 

1 

... 

M 

1 

1 

6 
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State  or  Tenriton*. 


United  States. 


^k 

« 

ej 

9 

a 
S 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

a 

O 

0 

a 

^ 

Kesideucc  of  stiidenta. 


ci 

■a* 

ilrl 

M 

? 

§ 

» 

^ 

• 

f   «    I     I    % 

?5     ^       ^        M       }< 

I  I  I      'I  I  •"     I        I  I  I 

447  4.7212,513  4.143  2,2511,575  1,684  2,8112,117    123   4851,1781,813  25,414 


Korth  Atlantic  Division )    80 

Soufh  Atlantic  Division a3 


iwutli  Central  Division. 

Korth  Central  Division 

Western  Division 


73 


C58     123     654     161      139!     114     142     214       5     11 

90       22       36       151       111       18       18       47       21      2l 
27       171       31  01        9'         1         4       40. 


64|       76,  2,361 

8       12)      281 
"'        "       148 


184:3, 817  2, 319  3, 384  2, 061  1,  407  1,  517  2,  013  1,  790   116  469  I,  091  1, 705  22, 419 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire , 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut ] 

Kew  York ' 

New  Jersey i 

•  rennaylvania 

Soath  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virjrinia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

TennesjwH' 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missonn 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wroming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


29   32   38 


1 

3 

3 1 


24a 

89 
138! 

54; 
118 


9 

11! 

26 


41 


11 
19 

7 

6 

12' I   1 

7; 


12 
2 


35  261, 

1;    5' 


5! 


A- 
39; 

2! 

32; 

65 
10; 


341   20  . . 


12   13   205 


50. 

^\ 

56' 
3 

8 


53 
2. 
18' 
22 
"5 
12 


63  105, 
1'. 
43. 
33  . 
19 
11 


1... 
h      4 


20i 


131 
27 
19 
20 


I    I 


i 


3 

23 
10 

913 
24 
328 
611 
182 
267 


23 

15 

51 

47 


3 
6 


171 
121 

5. 

2! 


3 
13j 


6 
12 


13. 

22  . 


4,        4 


...1 

1 

1 

.;       .1 

1 .. 

1 

1 

1 

j 

i 

t 

1 

2       '       1        ' 

1  . 

9! 

6| 

t 

1 

:::::..:::::::'::::::::: 

17. 

12! 

1 .. 

ii 

1 

1 
4 

5;.. 

1 

2 

1 

15... 

1     i 

i 
3 

10 

17.. 

.;....; 

3.. 

1 

1 

! 

35  3, 

27! 
12: 

5 
10 
22 
22 

4 

**; 

8 
16 


I. 


578  581 
99  2,  091 
78 

108 


I 


14 


1 
2 
1 

1 

11       20 


62 
142 


40 

41. 

72  2,  602       58 

751     2471,901 

2|      92 

2.  211 
3!      51 1 

3.  49 


21 
6 

67 


2j       12 
10       10 


10 

3 

46 

16' 

0  1, 157l  201 
4  68  1,401 
6       29 

1  3 
1         1 

1  3 
2 

2  2 


.1. 


82 
'83 

27 

83 

1 
2 
1 

64 
66 
1 
1 

1 
9 
0 


24 
41 

77 
23 
4 

3 

44  2,  235       30 

li       201,540 

2I         2 
1  3 

8         9 


19 
27t 
146 
581 
35: 
37 


1. 

30 


...  3 

3  12 

...  11 

1  7, 

30  23| 

3,  18 


13 
3< 

39 
13| 

4 

26 
11 


16 

26: 
54; 

21| 


40, 


77....' 

1    38l|         9' I 

7  048i       12 

2  21 1, 499, 


3.844 
2,485 
3,344 
2,521 

1,  350 
1,004 

2,  482 
1,085 

8;{ 

409 
1,011 
1,001 


1 

47 

2 


1  II 

5j        8 


5 
119 
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Table  6. — Itesidence  of  college  students — Continued. 


1 

447 

Residence  of  students. 

State  or  Territory. 

i 

115 

1 
1 

52 

1 

oil 

66 

38 

i 

280 

1 
90 

i 

57 

1 

1 

1 

i 

•i 

V 

'5 

1 

1 

P 

1 

8 

United  States 

338  '578 

1,814 

3,939 

66,357 

840 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division. . . . 
South  Central  Division 

86 
63 
73 

184 
41 

4 

2 
3 

15 
2 
4 

24 
5 

27 

1 
9 
4 

9 
8 
•14 
9 
9 
5 

11 
19 

7 
6 

10 

12 

7 

1 

35 

17 
2 
1 
13 
82 

6 

1 

"o 

39 
3 

71 
4 

1 
56 
379 

10 

2 

1 

20 
4 
2 

25 
229 

2  !     7 

1|     1 

18     21 
2  t     1 
1    .... 

44     20 

273    536 

122 

12 

8 

69 

1,603 

296 
29 
13 

252 
3,349 

24, 779  t  442 
6,932       43 
7,252  1    25 

23, 734     263 
3  600       fi7 

Korth  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

10 

2 
33 

....     7 
87      42 

— 

7 

North  Atlantic  Division : 
Maine 

1 

4 

2 

1 

131 

3 

40 

79 

13 

17 

746 

New  Bampshire 

Vermont 

1 

:::;::::: 

1 

■■"i   *" 

423 
434 

7,424 
738 
2,-205 
6,405 
1,699 
4,645 

80 

1,160 

568 

1,497 

392 

1, 314 

904 

859 

158 

1,674 

1,815 

831 

774 

630 

1,359 

268 

1 

4.208 
2,660 
3,619 
2,727 
1,391 
1,642 
2,627 
1,787 
83 
414 
1,034 
1,642 

71 
87 

444 
41 
26 

248 
74 
23 

222 

499 
1,975 

1 

1 
12 

"'is' 
3 

13 

37 

3 

7 

1 

Massachusetts  * 

Rhode  Island 

7 

1 

r28 

3    .... 

12 

2 

3 

5 

132 

Connecticut 

6 
2 
2 

"2 

15 

21 

5 

2 

3 

1 

1 

Jl:::: 

1 
2 

"4         2 

?S 

New  York 

5 
1 
3 

3 
2 

1 

137 

New  Jersey 

51 

Pennsylvania .......... 

3 

1 

80 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

Maryland  . .. . - ^ , . r ,   ,- 

1 
1 

"i' 

2 

1 

4|    1 

.... 

2  1     1 

6 
5 

1 

17 
9 

1 
1 

?S 

District  of  Columhia. . . 

•> 

Virginia 

...J  .. 

4 

West  Virginia 

1 

...J..-. 

? 

North  Carolina. .   .....*. 

".".l.:j:v. 

5 

....■ ! 

1 

Georgia 

1 

1 

Florida 

South  (Antral  Division : 
Kentucky 

1 

1 

4 

1 
1 

5 

1 
1 
2 

7 

Tennessee 

1 

n 

Alahnma  .          

....|.... 

Mississippi 

2 

Louisiana 

1 

Texas 

1 

1 

.... 

2 

4 

Arkansas 

1 

Oklnhoroa 

North  Central  Division : 
Ohio 

1 

1 
"i* 

7 
1 

14 
14 
1 
1 
3 
2 

1 
1 
1 
8 

1 

1 
2 
7 
11 

7 

4 
8 
7 

2 

2 
4 

4 
1 
1 
3 
1 

6 
6 
23 
11 
3 
1 
7 
7 

26 
20 
61 
54 
8 
16 
19 
20 

4!l 

Indiana  .............. 

15  '     1 
27  t    1 

3 

1 

35 

Illinois 

'S7 

Michigan 

12 
5 
10 
22 
22 
4 

3 
2 
3 

51 

AVisconsin 

11 

Minnesota        .   .   ... 

1 

• 

9 
6 

1 

18 

Iowa 

21 

Missouri    

2 

3 

2 

2 

14 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

8 

1 
"1 

"2" 

1 
8 

1 

'  2 
14 
12 

70 
36 

384 
37 
25 

246 
74 
23 

217 

493 
1,744 

Nebraska  .     .......... 

8 
16 

2 

1 
5 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
7 
8 
11 

69 
**3' 

2 
2 

6 

8 

1 

1 

? 

Kansas 

11 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

1 

WvominflT 

35 
2 

1 
368 

Colorado 

6 
37 

1 

5 

3 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

25 
3 

Utah      

1 

2 

222 

1 
64 

16 

1 

10 

...... 

2 
1.584 

Nevada  

Idaho       

21 

1 

213 

18 

41 

1 

2 

470 

63 

AVashin gton ...... ...... 

1 
2 
6 

Oregon  ." 

1 
3 

1 

Calnomia' 

.... 

10 

4 

5 

6 

22 

fa 

Degrees. — ^The  total  number  of  degrees,  excluding  professional  degrees 
conferred  on  examination,  as  reported  by  the  several  universities  and 
colleges,  was  8,835,  of  which  number  7,359,  or  83.3  per  cent,  were  con- 
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ferred  on  men,  and  1,476,  or  16.7  per  cent,  were  conferred  on  women. 
The  number  of  different  kinds  of  degrees  conferred  was  22.  Of  this 
number  the  A.  B.  degree  leads,  with  a  total  of  4,402,  or  almost  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  conferred.  The  following  tables  show:  First, 
the  total  number  of  degrees  conferred;  second,  the  number  conferred 
on  men;  and  third,  the  number  conferred  on  women  by  the  institutions 
of  the  several  States  and  Territories : 


Table  7. — Total  number  of  degrees  confeired. 


State  or  Territory. 

< 

«  ! 

03 

i 

7 
5 

"i 
1 

« 

828 

316 
34 
25 

420 
33 

i 

29 

7 

22 

i 

232 

Tift 

38 

7 

05 

4 

466 

66 
10 
32 
310 
42 

18 
2 

14 

23 

a-g 

w 

1 

w 

3 

< 

46 

11 
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1 

19 

ii 

1 

36 

1 

4^ 

rnited  States 

North  Atlantic  Divieion. 
Sonih  Atlantic  Division. 

4,402 

2,090 
finft 

1          1 
9781,372|  96 

530|     368,  28 
113      m    i; 

1711     561    40   21!  12 

) 1 1 1 

lOOJ    36'     38|     9!     8 

21I      4-. -J.-  !     1 

10 

Snntli  PAntral  Division     I     ^7:^      Ai      ^A      !t 

3,  13 
13].. 

15       ^ 

--- ,     1 

K< 

North  Central  Division.. 
Wftfltfim  Division       

1,  3991  250 
132'    25 

129     13 
40 

675,  54 
61     Ti 

33, 

id 

2 

S,     3 

ll* 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

-     ""t 

r^c 

= 

= 

^=  = 

1    'I 

_ 

= 

New  Hampshire 

20 
10 
62 

20 

3 

:::;i:::v::.:::i":' 

29 
591 

61 
289 
324 
144 
477 

6 
105 
28 
67 
26 
103 
57 
115 
1 

59 
93 
43 
12 
26 
24 
15 
1 

344 

185 

101 

123 

58 

55 

132 

136 

6 

10 

53 

106 

3 

*U7 
1R 

14 

...  1 I...L  * 

Massachnsetts 

? 

20 

n 

4---J       8'---l     1 

Rhode  Island 

'       1... 

19... 
105... 
113     7 

2 

21 

44 

2 

23 

1 
1 
54 
11 
26 

4 

.----...'.. 

Connecticut  ..••••.••. 

28 

n 

1'..- 

1 
20 

"25 

"2 
b 

4 

?4 

1... 

4 
7 

... 

New  York 

071   a  98 
106       24 

13 
4 
10 

3 

181   5 

7 

A 

New  Jersey 

"8 

f> 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

121 

cl37 

45 

7 

4 

1 

Maryland 

22 
17 
30 

"9 

10 

7 

9 

10 
16 
11 
1 
8 
14 

63 
29 
56 
20 
16 
4 
12 
17 

3 
6 
8 
7 

28 
5 
4 
1 

25 
65 
84 
9 

33 
6 

1 

District  of  Colnmhia. 

3 

... 

... 

3 
3 

Tirginia 

....!. 

4 

...1     - 

WeSt  Virginia 

Nort  h  Carolina 

... 

8 
11 
14 

?l 

... 

1 

1 

' 

South  Carolina 

........ 

:::i:::'::: 

Georgia 

2;... 

1 

1 
2 

10 
4 

6 

...'...1 

Florida 

1 

1 

South  Central  Division : 
Eentuchy 

...L. 

3  --- 

3 
4 

Tennessee 

.... 
3 

1 
1 

9 

1  " 

"'\"' 

1 

5 

Alabama 

... 

u... 

. ..  ,1 

11       0 

1 

'"{'" 

Mississippi 

4I 

1 

' 

Lionisiana 

35 

4 

, 

Texas 

2 

10 

'A 

...1 

1 

Arkansas 

4 

1 

85 
52 
186 
83 
60 
42 
73 
51 

3 

4'... 
t 

11 

1 

\ 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 
Ohio 

....1 :.. 

1 

8 
5 

12 
6 
3 
2 

11 
2 

107 
56 
48 
70 
4 
19 
83 
20 

6 

"3 
9 

1 

"3 

19 
3 

22 
5 
1 
2 

69 
17 
56 
47 
69 
93 

1 
1 
4 
3 
2 
2 

11 
6 

3 

9I 

'  4 

4 

6 

Indiana - 

niinois 

3 

Michigan 

9 

*  1 

1 

4 

5 

Wisconsin 

...'     T 

' 

Minnesota 

5 
3 

2,      1,    2 

Iowa 

7'     13 
1'     1.3 

6 
3 

1 
3 

1 

Missouri 

2 

v-i ' 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

"12 
21 

*  4 

28 
21 

"'5 

3 
2 
8 

2 

....!.. ..1... 

Nebraska 

"i 

1 
4 

^ 

1 

Kansas 

7 

1 

2 

1 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

1 

4 

Wyomin*' 

1 
0 

2 

Cotorado"      

13 

1 

1 

4 

... 

1 

1 

....I....I... 

New  Mexico 

1         1 

6 

Uteh 

1 
2 
0 
6 
36 

1 

....|....|... 

Nevada 

3 
9 
21 

83 

.... 

4 
19 

W  ash  in  crton          ..... 

2 

;;.i" 

3 
3 

I 

2 
27 

4 

37 

1... 

5 
9 

Cwibmla 

2i 

3 

... 

2 

T 

1 

1     1    T' 

a  Includes  13  B.  Arch. 


b  1  Litt.  D. 


e  Includes  2  P.  C. 
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Table  8. — Degrees  conferred  on  men. 


State  or  Territorj-. 

a 
< 

w 
M 

(/5 

75 

P 
7 

A 
g 

Hi 

1^ 

56 

1 

< 
11 

T 
1 

3 

1 

United  States 

3,941 

908 

1,077 

1 
579  |19 

1 

213   206  |10 

1  !l71 

...100 
...'21 
1     15 
...    33 
9 

40  bl 

Korth  Atlantic  Division. 
Soutli  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Centra*.  Division.. 
North  Central  Division.. 
"Wftstern  Diviiiion 

1,973 
478 
244 

1,146 
100 

511 
108 

52 
216 

21 

337 

48 

154 

494 

Ad. 

21 
4 

5 

272       4 
29    .... 
23  I.... 

238  ;  15 

17    ---. 

101  i  41 
38       8 

7  1  18 
63    119 

A  !  on 

1 
'9 

36 
4 
4 

12 

38|  9 

3  1     1 

..1 

3  i  1 
43     1 

4|... 

2 
13 
9 



2 

8     3 
4    ... 

1 
1 

) ' 1   _ 

] 

North  Atlantic  Division : 
Iklaiuo 

111 
46 
24 

561 

59 
288 
304 
144 
436 

6 
92 
25 
C7 
26 
96 
57 
109 

!•> 

\      1     1 

1  1 

1 

t 

...!...i...i. . 

New  Ilampshiro 

.... 

145 
14 
27 
91 
106 
116 

20 
15 
60 

1     .          '     -. 

20 

...1 

...!'-*-■ 

3 

...1...;..  ■ 

4 
9 

1 

......i.: . 

....    2 

*>(\ 

4 

1 
1 

54 
11 
26 

4 

.... 

8 

...  1 

Khode  Island 

19  '.... 
103  '.... 

2 
14 
37 

2 
20 



16 
a88 

24 
cl20 

1 
14 

"6 

i 

ib) 

... 

4 
24 

3  ! 

New  Vork ..   ........ 

7     3 

18 
5 

7 

5  1  6 

1 

4 
10 

1        1 

rennaylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 
Delaware 

......... 

1 

...... 

1 

M^arvland 

22          a 

,--   1 1 

33 
5 

...1...'.  ..■ 

District  of  Columbia 

15 
39 

"9' 

10 
7 
6 

10 
16 
11 
5 
10 

3 

8 
5 
20 

2 

\        1 

3 
3 
5 

1     ' 

::.i::.i. ..-::: 

t        1 

4 

.  ..'..J 

"West  Virginia 

Nortli  Carolina 

3 

11 

1 

1 

...1... 

i\...'... 

'     1  '  ' 

Soutli  Carolina.     ... 

4  l-.-.i...    14 

4  !    9.  L.J     1 

.... 

1 

1 

1  1. ..'-__ 

6 

1   , 

Florida 

1 

It 

9. 

....).... 

1       '       : 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentnrkv 

56 
86 
38 
12 
16 
20 

15 
51 
20 

8 

26 
26 

2 

1 

3 

4 

7 
1 



1 

1 

1    1 

Tennessee   .   ........ 

3  |... 

3 

1 
1 

I 

9 

2 

12    .... 
1 

i      1 

....'.... 

1 

T^ia^is^inni 

1 

4  !...'  1 

1 

TiOuisiaiia 

1 

4 

Texas  

.... 

' 

2 

5 

1 

...  ..J 

::::':::l:::::  ':: 

15  1---- 

3 

•:  1   : 

"\X\V\"'  VJ'"' 

Indian  Territory  . 

1 
290 

1 

I 

II          It 

North  Central  Division : 
Ohio 

5R 

64 
45 
126 
67 
42 
29 
46 
36 

7 
3 
12 
6 
3 
2 
5 
2 

...'  56       5 
...    30    -    -  - 

18 
2 

22 
5 

1 
2 
7 

1 

11 
10 
15 
25 
33 

1 
1 '... 

11 
6 
3 
2 

1 

9 

....I4L.L.      6 

Xndiaua          ......... 

134     19 
176     51 
09     17 
54     16 
49  ;    1 
99  1     7 

...  !   ..'.     '.. 

Illinois       

...    32 

1  t  43 

3 

....'...L.J..J 

Michiirau 

X ;...;. .;  3 

Wisconsin 

...      1  '     1 

...    10  '.... 
...    50  '     1 
...'  12    .... 

Minnesota 

7  1  2    ...      5 

8  '...'...'     3 

7|...|...-    2 

2 

1|2 

1  >.. ' 

Iowa 

1 

I 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

107 
5 
9 

15 

v:-:l' 

i*" 

South  Dakota 

2 
19 
18 

1 

1 

2 

...f...'....!....l----l--. 

. .'    1 

Nebraska 

38  i  12 
86  !  20 

....1... 

3  1... 

I 

1 

1 
4 

..'.  :::;!.::: 

' 

..t-  -' 

Kansas 

2  ;    1 

1 

1  ;    1 

"Western  Division: 
Montana  ..... 

1 
11 

Mil 

4 

Colorailo 

6|....|... 

4 

1 

'!*•  1     r 

1 

New  Mexico 

11  ,---. 

..!  ..*.'....'.. ..!.!.. 

1 

Utah 

1 

1 

2 
5 

1 
30 

1 

1 

t 

I  -.1. _-.!.... 

Nevada , . . 

1 
8 
14 
05 

1 
4 
16 

1 

...'....1       ).. 

....'....'.... 

1 

Washington 

1 

... 

1.    . 

....i----i      •--- 

1 

1 

Orecon  

!ii 
1 

3 

17 

1      1 

I 

1 

California 

2  1-^- 

3 

...(-- 

2 

1 

1  ,-.. 

1 

'*'r"T" 

i 

a  Includes  11  B.  Arch. 


b  1  Litt.  D. 


c  Includes  2  T.  C. 
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State  or  Territory. 

461  1 

295 

n 

249 

^ 

» 

v4 

< 
70 

21 

S  !  Pi 
8  1  19 

i 
10 

'41 

i 
I 

6 

t 

pa 

2 
< 

Uuited  States 

200  1  13 

10  i  2 

18  1     1 

2 

Korth  Atlantic  T>i vision .. . 

117  1 
30  ' 
29  ' 

253  ' 

32  1 

18 

5 
30 

2 

1 
20  t 
*l! 
13' 

31 
14 

52 

181 

17 

1 

2 

182 

16 

25  1--. 

19 
5 
8 

34 
4 

T 

7 

1 

ii" 
2 

1     17 

"'3    '.'.'.'. 

4  1    2 

.... 

8 
1 
1 
18 
13 

6 

1 

tv 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division . . . 

2 

14 

197 

22 

1 
12 

Soath  Central  Division.... 

' 

3 

North  Central  Division 

*i  ' 

1 

Western  Division .......... 

12 

' 

Xorth  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

^n 

^= 



1 

V ennont  .............. 

I 

1! 

1 

Massachusetts 

2 
4 

I 
6 
5 

, 

i 

Khode  Island 

, 

:;::"" 

Connecticut 

1 

10 
17 

2 
20 

1 

1 
0 

....  7 
1  7 
....  3 

3 

1 
7 

................ 

New  York 

6 

19 

1 

0 

1 

1!    2 

Pennsylvania.-.-. 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division: 
MarA'lantl.  ........... 

1 

1 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

3 
2 
8 
1 

2 

1 

t 

'<    I    •    ' 

West  Vir«;iuia 

5 

1 

, 

1 

1                         ' 

H^ortb  Carolina 

^i 

"   ■  1        1 

' 

South  Carolina 

,         ' 

Oooriria.-. ............. 

3 

7  ' 
5 

io' 

4 

i         ' 

j         '                  ; 

Floricla 

3 

South  Central  DiTi.>>ion : 
JCeutuckv  ............. 

10 
14 
8 

1 
9 
7 
2 

1 

21 
7 
CO 
10 
8 
13 
27 
15 

..... 

3 
8 

i 

1         1         1         1         1 

Tennessee 

1 

1 1     3    '... 

Alabama 

Mis.Hissippi 

1 

1 

Texas  

::::: 

5 

3 

ii- 

3 

1 

Arkansas  ....   ........ 

1 

Indian  Territory 

Korth  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

&4 

6 
33 
29 

■ 

2 

61 

20 

10 

27 

3 

9 

33 

8 

58 

5 

10 
5 
3 

1 
2 

....  1 
....  1 
2 

4 

1    1    1 

Indiuna. ...--....-.... 

41    '.'.'.'. 
22    

* 

Illinois 

3    

Michi>;an 

2.... 

4 

....,'     2    ...... 

M'iscousm 

30 

...           I                  ... 

Minnesota 

IG 
5 
0 

3 
5 

2 

1 

.j....'....i... 

Iowa 

0 

0 

1 

[ 

Missouri 

1    1  , 1 

Is  or  til  Dakota 

1         ' 

South  Dakota 

2 
0 
3 

2 

1 
6 

t 

'      ■   1 

Nebraska 

ICansas    .         ....... 

0    

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2           > 

We.-item  Division: 

Montana 

:iA... 

^Vvoraini?  . 

1 
1 

1 

« 

Colorado      

2| 



..... 

i   .... 

1 

I 

...... . 

ICew  Mexico 

••*•)""* 

..M:::v::: 

Nevada 

2 

1  i 
7 
18  1 

Washington 

4 
5 
6 

..... 
15 

■I,;;;; 

"3' 

1 

"4 

0 

>> 

i  )reeon 

....  3  ........ 

California 

■** *' ■  '■  1 ' 

•  For  degrees  conferred  on  women  by  colleges  for  women  see  pp.  120, 131. 
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Honorary  degrees. — The  total  number  of  honorary  degrees  conferred 
by  the  institutions  under  consideration  was  785.  The  number  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  degrees  coiiferred  by  the  institutions  of  the  several  States 
and  Territories  is  as  follows : 

Table  10. — Honorary  degrees  conferred. 


state  or  Territory. 

P 
P 

P 

1-3 

P 

33 

14 
3 
5 

10 

P 
H 

CO 

4 
3 

P 

w 

3 

2 
1 

p 

P 

15 

d 

p 

3 

'2" 

1 

10 

1^ 
inri 

i 

i 

p 

d 

TJnited  States 

323 

U7 

18     11 

2  3 

la  '  u 

1 

* 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

"86';~w" 

52  1    21 
49  '      ft 

16 

1 

2 

7  '  77    I  '  1 
I  1  :u    -  ^   1 

2 

... 

Soath  Central  Division 

..,-21 

10 
2 

.,.!... 

North  Central  Division 

127 
9 

8 
2 
8 
3 
9 

19 
2 

35 

8 
4 
8 
3 

15 
9 
5 

4 

O30 
3 
3 

4 
1 
4 

46 
15 
23 
7 
4 
2 
8 
7 
2 
7 
6 

52 

1 

1 

'2   '  AV 

1  I 

IS 

S  1  5 

1 

Western  Division 

2  1     1 

1 

7 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

12 

= 

= 

== 

6 

5 

^^= 

10 
1 
4 
4 

13 

25 
3 

17 

18 
3 
1 
3 
3 
1 

^ 

— 

=  = 

=:= 

= 

Vermont 

2 

7 
2 
8 
19 

MftHBachn  spits 

1---- 

1 

Rhode  Island       

4 

1 

Connecticut  ............ 

4 

... 

.1--- 

New  York 

7 

3 

1 

2 

i" 
1 

1 
i 

.... 

1 

1' 

New  Jersey 

5 
9 

11 
3 
4 

4 

3 

1 
5 

Ponusvlvania.  ......  . 

... 

1 

3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

South  Atlantic  Division : 
Xfarvhiml 

1 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

1 

Virginia ................. 

1 

West  Virginia 

9 

1 

North  Carolina 

I 

... 

1 

South  Carolina            .... 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

s 
11 

5 

...L_.J_._. 

South  Central  Division: 
ICciituclcv 



—  ,•*• 

Tennessee 

2 
53 

? 

.... 

Alabama 

1 

10 

Mississippi 

1 

""i 

18 
5 
5 
5 
2 

Louisiana 

1 
1 
2 

2 

"5" 

..  i  .     L... 

Texas 

1 

'"V" 

Arkansas 

2 

16 
8 
4 
3 
2 

1 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

1 

.... 

1 

n|....c5 

Indiana 

1 

1 

Illinois 

!!.!.!! 

3       2 

....  5 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

i 

1 

i 

1 

Minnesota 

! 

"V" 

Iowa 

5 

1 

3 
2 

1 
1 
1 

...;... 

1 

'  \"' 

Missouri 

::.''.'::::": 

1 

*l 

South  Dakota 

1 

1 

...1... 

Nebraska 

6 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Kansas 

1 

1 

1 

Western  Division : 

Utah 

1 

V       Idaho 

2 

1 

1 

Washington 

5 
2 
2 

1 

1 

1 
5 

1 

...I...I.... 

"  1 

Oregon 

1 

...1 

..  .I... 

California 

1 

.     1 

1 

1 

a  Also  1  B.  D. 


&AI80ILL.B. 


eMu8.B. 


Property. — The  property  of  uuiversities  and  colleges  may  properly 
be  classed  as  follows :  Fellowships,  scholarships,  libraries,  apparatus, 
grounds  and  buildings,  and  productive  funds. 

The  number  of  fellowships  reported  was  305,  of  which  number  149, 
or  48.9  per  cent,  are  held  by  the  institutions  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Division.  The  value  or  income  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  was 
given  in  full  in  the  Annual  Keport  for  1892-93. 
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The  value  of  the  entire  equipment  of  the  institutions  is  given  as 
$212,181,552,  of  which  amount  $98,527,052  are  reported  as  permanent 
endowment  funds.  The  proportion  of  property  held  by  the  institutions 
of  the  several  divisions  is  as  follows : 


Proportion  of  property  held  by  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  several  divisions. 


Division. 


North  Atlantic  Divinioii 
South  Atlautic  Divirtiou. 
Soath  Central  Division. . 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Diviaion 


I 


I 

o 


Per  et. 
16.0 
13.7 
17.8 
43.7 
8.8 


Peret. 
48.9 
10.5 

8.2 
30.1 

2.3 


Peret. 
48.  G 
12.9 
13.8 
23.0 
1.1 


a  . 
^-3 


Per  et. 

44.8 

11.3 

6.8 

32.8 

4.3 

Per  et. 

49.0 
8.8 
4.7 

29.1 
7,  a 


1^ 
•s| 

U 

o 


Peret. 
38.5 
10.7 

8.5 
33.9 

8.4 


Per  et. 

55.8 

7.8 

7.0 

2«.0 

3.6 


The  above  statement  shows  that  the  institutions  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Division  are  very  well  provided  for  in  the  way  of  property 
and  endowments.  This  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  proportion  of 
institutions  to  the  proportion  of  property  held  by  the  institutions. 

Tlie  summary,  by  States  and  Territories,  of  the  property  is  given  in 
the  following  table: 
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Table  11. — Proj^ri^  Tteld  Jfg  unitperaitiet  and  coUeff€9, 


Stoto  or  Territory. 


Vnited  States. 


o 
305 


5,714 


Xorth  Atlantic  Division. . . 
South  Atlantic  Division...! 

South  Central  Division ' 

North  Central  Division.  .^ .' 
Weatem  Division ' 

ITorth  Atlantic  IHvision : 

Maine | 

New  Hampshire ; 

Vermont * ■ 

Massachusetts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jeraej' i 

Pennsylvania ! 

South  Atlantic  Divii«ion :    | 

Delaware 

Maryland I 

District  of  Columbia. . .  I 

V^irginia ..j 

West  Vir;?inia 

North  Carolina ' 

South  Caroliua ' 

Georgia 

Florida  ., ' 

South  ('cntral  Division: 

Kentucity 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Missiasi  j)pi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas , 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

niinois 

Michigan 

^Visconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

"Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico , 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevatla 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


140  I 

32 ; 

25  1 

92  I 


2,779 
739 
785 

1,346 
65 


Libraries. 


5, 496,  957 


2, 463,  650 
620,369 
872,  Ml 

1, 806,  240 
234,037 


•a 

a 


&5 


-a* 


"I 

o  > 

4 


1, 184, 917 


$12, 590, 487   nOl,  064, 013  $98, 527. 052 


0 
0 

^  I 
48 

2  ' 
12  , 
62  I 
11 
14  ; 

0  1 

"''\ 

0 
0  I 

l\ 

0 

t 
0  ' 
22  1 

SI 

0  • 

l\ 

i 

8  : 

1  ; 

71  I 

1  i 
8  • 

2| 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
.    0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
*  0 

0 

0 

0 


204 
194 
165 
678 
100 
112 
941 
94 
291 

30 

107  ; 

43  , 

97 

0 

346  , 

19  , 

33  I 

4 


367 
120  ; 

41  ' 

15 
146 

65 

25  I 
0 

0  ; 


I 


I 


301  I 

3  ' 
470  I 

2 
155 
21 
201 
141 

4 
40 

8 

0 

0 

0 
12 

0 

0 

0  1 

0 

0 

0 
20 
33 


98,630  , 

75,000 

63,735 
558,563  i 

80,000  I 
280,000  ' 
722,915  t 
133,869  ' 
450,938 

6.267 
150, 520 
95,531  . 
141,050 
10,767 
80,000  , 
03,050  I 
01,  204 

9,900 ; 

50,888  . 

134,  858 

30,  8.30  1 

24,000  t 

76, 100  I 

36, 145  I 

12.  800  I 

200  ' 

8U0  I 


357,  093 
181,  h76 
490,940 
181,576 
105,  950 
73,883 
123,697 
147,  551 
7,068 
9,277 
49,  474 
68,255 

1,500 

2.  926 

22,000 

200 

872 

15,000 

4,920 

2,000 

11,064 

18,425 

J54,  230 


667,949 
103, 634 

7a  196 
309,  272 

35,  866 


10,000 

20,000 

200 

222.750 

20,000 

29,000 

116,  0S4 

5,015 

234,950 

5,674 

43,970 


6, 284, 131 
1.098.884 

503>295 
3.  669, 577 

044,600 


38, 905,  076  , 
10.834,200  I 

8,500,828 
34, 237, 829  1 

8, 487, 080 


54, 894, 531 
7, 647. 215 
6, 860, 512 

25  628,605 
3,496,099 


23,350 

350 

16,640 

2,100 
10.550 

1,000 

6,171 

26,725 

4,050 

9,000 

19.300 

8,570 

4,050 

130 

200 

90,450 
15,693 
41,103 
58,985 
11,300 
3,025 
12,800 
52,071 
8,000 
2,410 
8,075 
10,300 

300 
1,800 
2,500 

100 
2,087 
3,000 
2,534 
1,000 
5,675 
2,750 
14, 120 


114. 397 
100.  000 
173, 000 

1,281,748 
232.  600 
iJiO,  635 

2,642,030 
570,  000 

1,  019,  712 

36,334 
253.200 
143,000 
403,200 
5,000 
110.200 

20,200 
114,  750 

13,000 

46.000 

259,120  I 

35,675  I 

70,000  j 

09.500  1 

97,350 

13.950  ' 

1.200  I 

500 

737, 050 
304,494 
735, 950 
603.690 
239,500 
198, 520 
177,  823 
201.050 
21,250 
10, 050 
215.  300 
224, 900 

2,500 
25, 000 
93,500 
500 
35,000 
45,000 
25,000 
15,000 
29,450 
23,40) 
650,  250 


900,000 
500,000 
369,000 
7, 171, 000 
1,  250.  000 
6, 712,  300 
12, 103,  635 
1,920,000 
7, 983, 141 

80,000 
1,787,000 
2, 500, 000 
2, 123, 000 

307.000 
1.226,200 

865,000 
1,666,000 

280.000 

1, 024, 000 

2,910,450 

778,500 

480.000 

1.668,378 

1,  356, 500 

297,000 

50,000 

35,000 

6.  678,  000 
3,  906. 692 
6, 453,  400 
1, 818, 922 
2.141,000 
2, 629, 237 
2, 317, 528 
4, 203,  200 
205,000 
439,000 
1,  702.  550 
1.743,300 


1,321,000 

1,076,622 

601,000 

13,283,115 
1,201,531 
5, 323,  295 

22, 576. 060 
3,  200, 000 
6,311,900 

83,000 
3,048.500 
415.000 
1, 867, 982 
111,  200 
&18.  316 
514. 000 
940,217 
149,000 

1, 222, 453 

2, 140,  740 

351. 200 

704, 400 

1  659.  .398 

736, 821 

45.500 

0 

0 

6, 652, 097 

2, 130,  582 

6,  749,  590 

1,591.703 

1,378,743 

1, 666.  750 

1, 547, 502 

2,955,958 

0 

63.400 

222,770 

669,000 


50,000 

0 

125,000 

1, 102, 680 

387,729 

40,000 

0 

66,000 

0 

280,000 

0 

85,500 

0 

130, 000 

3.487 

1,004,000 

3,500 

536.000 

371,000 

5, 067, 900 

2, 730. 383 
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Income  and  benefactions. — The  total  income  reported  by  the  univer- 
sities and  colleges  was  $15,365,612,  of  which  amount  38.1  per  cent 
was  derived  from  students'  fees,  34.3  per  cent  from  endowment  iunds, 
17  per  cent  from  State,  municipal,  and  national  appropriations,  and  10.6 
per  e«nt  from  miscellaneous  sources.  The  institutions  m  the  North 
Central  Division  received  61.3  per  cent  of  all  State  appropriations. 
The  summarized  statement  of  income  and  benefactions  is  as  follows: 
Table  12. — Income  of  universities  and  colleges. 


State  or  Territory. 


Income. 


Tuition 
fees. 


Pro- 
ductiTe 
funds. 


State  or 
mnnioi- 
pal  ap- 
propria- 
tions. 


United 
States 
Govern- 
ment ap- 
propria- 
tion. 


Other 
sourooa. 


Total. 


I$enef»c. 
tion«. 


United  SUtes $5, 850, 505  $5, 277, 052  $2, 095, 302     $515, 554  $1,021, 199  $15, 365, 012  $9. 025,  2J0 


Korth  Atlantic  Division . . . 
South  Atlantic  Division- . . 

Sonth  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire  ... — 

Vemtont 

Massachusetts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

Now  York 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. . . : 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

(Georgia 

Florida 

Sooth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

TennMuee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas , 

Arkansas  

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Mi8M>uri 

North  Dakota 

Sonth  Dakota 

Nebraaka 

Kansas 

Weatem  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


2,575.005;  2,861,.^  239.416J 
475, 646  386, 95C!  153, 612 
532,8711      458,8521        65,275. 

2,009,011  1,389,945  1,284,947; 
263.9721       179,711       352.052' 


80, 130, 
94, 244 
28,20r 
172, 9791 
140.  OOO' 


47,881 

34,091 

7, 632 

660,495 

59, 374 
437, 626 
713,  748 

45,610 
568,  5J8' 

0 
157,  816 
65,000 
94, 175 
9,483 
60,082 
19,373 
31,755 
17, 962 

68.420 
146, 518 
64,965 
17,000 
69, 131 
125, 8M 
39.5.34 
700 
700 

308, 757 

230,762 

458,498 

172,460 

50,613 

104,321 

161, 137 

308,310 

2,006 

22,900 

68,167 

131,080 

5,900 

255 

19,709 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22,149 

33,753 

182,200 


54, 9391 

36,960! 

39,294! 

743.  518^ 

143,  304' 

275, 8671 

1,100,710 

1H8,  OOOl 

278,  996i 


4.1 
120,455 
20,394 
99.  8Zi 

6,96; 
39, 647 
32,  715 
51,012 
10,1 

69,967 

124,912 

27,100 

42,243 

114, 358 

77,242 

3,030 

0 

0 

300,459 

105,224 

335,098 

98,382 

77,310 

80,996 

94, 476 

181,800 

0 

4,044 

20,256 

31,900 

0 

188 

21,186 

0 

0 

0 

0 

393 

500 

24,180 

133,264 


0; 

7.  500 

8,400 

0 

0 

151,006 

0 
72,500 

3,000 
18,500 
0 
40,000 
25,  700 
20,000 
38. 190, 
4,222 
4,000i 


I 

0 

0 

27, 130 

0 

0, 

0 

19,000 

34,000 

0 

15,200 
0 

28,800 
0 

16,000 


15,244 

19,000 

0 


0 
2,400 
1,515! 
8,100, 

o' 

46,200, 


^1 
19,000 

9,201 

0 


7, 000, 
0| 

153,850 

44,000 

141,  882 

250,000 

276, 095 

69.500 

67,000 

14,000 

36,900 

28,5.50 

118,170 

85,000 

0 

3,797 

70,000 

14.000 

7,706 

37,500 

25,000 

24,412 

19.500 

30.000 

120, 137 


0 

1 

19,000 

^\ 
34,000 

0 
34,000 
34,000 

0 
17, 979 

0 

0 
34,000 

0 

0 
19,000 

0 

0 
34,000 

0 
19,000; 
34,0001 

X' 

34,  OOOl 


691,  392| 
197,860 
118,1.51, 
572, 388! 
41,408 


( 


0 

11,587 

394' 

155, 790 

0| 

21, 028; 

321,896 

100,000! 


1,271 
31,353 
22,816 
63,777 
234 
24,774 
16.500 
23,600 
13, 475 

7,149 
39, 898 

8,015 
10, 070 

7,  .500 

28,649 

12,500 

0 

'4,370 

132,229 
88,085 

111,707 
77,588 
60,469 
51,453 
23,440 
20,383 
5,870 
8,533 
18, 137 
24,494 

0 

0 

10,477 

0 

585 

1,725 

0 

0 

12,690 

600 

15,  331 


6, 447, 531  i  2,302.843 
1, 308.  318,  196.  505 
l,203,350l  302,440 
6,429,270  3.370,249 
977,1431  2,853,197 


102, 820, 

90. 138! 

82,  850 

1,  5,59,  809 

202,  678 

734, 531 

2, 306,  360 

367,  610i 

1, 000, 735, 

24,451 
328, 124 
157, 010 
297, 775 

58,382 
144, 503 
122,022 
129,649 

46,  402 

145,  545! 

332,  788; 

101,595, 

77,413 

200, 190 

277,985, 

55, 004 

7,700 

5,070 


167,105 
15,  127 
7,450 

277.580 
69, 224 

400,049 

673,264 

792,"  i  44 

0 

20,699 
&,200 

22,565 
d,500 

80,  352 
4.600 

33, 922 

75,667 

.'il,  725 

68.776 

2,025 

4.861 

151,741 

24, 100 

9,215 

0 

0 


974,295 

543,  247 

418. 071 

40,010 

1,081,185 

1,7.36,742 

598,430 

193, 731 

498,487 

140,  837 

340, 270 

45,443 

346,  053 

165,975 

642,  472 

323,513 

44,  776 

0,155 

64,027 

101,757 

248.  730 

44,»40 

272,474 

16,000 

5,900 

40,000 

23,240 

121, 372| 
14,000 
42,291! 
39,225. 
44, 000, 
58,805 
64,839 
88,533! 


1,800 
0 


60,000 

0 

6,000 

5,624 

103,400 


484,938   2,6371373 
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From  tbe  preceding  table  we  find  that  the  proportion  of  income 
derived  from  tbe  various  sources  by  the  several  divisions  is  as  follows: 


Division. 


United  states  — 

Nortb  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division 
South  Central  Division. 
North  Central  Division., 
Western  Division 


Proportion  of  income  derived  from- 


TuJtion 
fees. 


Produc- 
tive 
funds. 


State  or 
munici- 
pal appro- 
priation. 


Per  cent. 
38.1 


39.0 
36.4 
44.3 
37.0 
27.0 


Per  cent 
34.3 


44.4 
29.6 
38.1 
25.6 
18.4 


Per  cent. 
13.6 


3.7 
11.7 

5.4 
23.7 
S6.0 


United 
States 

Govern- 
ment. 


Per  cent. 
3.4 


1.3 
7.2 
2.4 
3.2 
14.3 


Other 
sources. 


Per  cent, 
10.6 


10.7 
15.1 

9.8 
10.5 

4.8 


11. — Colleges  for  Women. 


DIVISION   A. 


Institutions. — The  total  number  of  colleges  for  women  rei>orting  to  the 
Bureau  for  the  year  1893-94  is  1C6,  of  which  number  16  are  placed  in  a 
table  by  themselves.  They  are  Kadcliffe,  Smith,  Mount  Holyoke,  and 
Wellesley,  in  Massachusetts;  Wells,  Elmira,  Barnard,  Rutgers,  and 
Vassar,  in  New  York ;  Evelyn,  in  New  Jersey;  Bryn  Mawr,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  in  Maryland;  Randolph-Macon 
Woman's  College,  in  Virginia;  Cleveland  College  for  Women,  in  Ohio; 
Rockford  College,  in  Illinois;  and  Mills  College,  in  California.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  11,  or  68.8  per  cent,  of  these  institutions  are  located 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Division. 

Professors  and  instructors, — The  entire  number  of  professors  and 
instructors  reported  by  the  16  institutions  is  513,  of  which  number 
473,  or  92.2  per  cent,  are  in  the  regular  college  departments,  and  but 
27,  or  5.3  per  cent,  in  preparatory  departments.  The  remaining  13 
instructors  are  teachers  of  special  studies,  as  music,  art,  etc.  Of  the 
total  number  of  instructors  280,  or  54.8  per  cent,  are  women  and  231, 
or  45.2  per  cent,  are  men. 

Students. — The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  these  institu- 
tions was  3,986.  In  the  college  departments  there  were  3,463,  or  86.9 
-per  cent;  in  the  preparatory  departments  there  were  265,  or  6.6  per 
cent,  while  115,  or  2.9  per  cent,  were  enrolled  in  the  graduate  depart- 
ments. 

Of  the  total  number  of  students  reported  as  pursuing  courses  lead- 
ing to  degrees  2,238,  or  76.3  per  cent,  were  in  courses  leading  to  the 
A.  B.  degree;  162,  or  5.5  per  cent,  to  the  B.  S.  degree;  491,  or  16.7  per 
cent,  to  the  B.  L.  degree;  33,  or  1.1  per  cent,  to  the  Ph.  B.  degree,  and 
the  remainder  to  other  first  degrees.  Twenty-nine  students  were 
reported  in  pedagogical  courses. 
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The  summarized  statistics  concerning  instructors  and  students  are 
given  in  the  following  table: 

Table  1. — Professors  and  siudefits  in  colleges  for  women,  Division  J. 


State. 


United  SUtes 

North  Atlantic  Di- 
vision   

Soatb  Atlantic  Di- 
YiBion -. 

North  Central  Di- 
vision 

Western  Division.. 

Korth  Atlantic  Di- 
vision: 

Massachuaetts . 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsvlvania . . 
Sonth  Atlantic  Di- 
vision : 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Central  Di- 
vision : 

Ohio 

lUinols 

Western  Division : 

CaUfomia 


Professors  and  instmet* 
ors. 


Pre- 
para- 
tory 
depart- 
ments. 


i  !  1 .  -J^ 


Colle- 
giate 
depart- 
ments. 


Total 
number. 


1  I  26  225  248   232 


0  I    6 
0  I    3 


'        I        I 
183   210  1184   217 


22     18  t  22 


19     15     21 

1:55 


0  I  0    106   133 

0  1  7     44  ,  63 

1  ,  7  I  13  j    6 
0  0  I  20  '    9 


I 


I 
15     15 
7       3 


19       4 
0     11 

1 


21 


Students. 


265 


1 

5 

s 

1 

*S) 

S 

a 

s 

1 

1 

3,463 

115 

3,980 

In  collegiate  depart- 
monts  pursuing 
courses  leading  to — 


980   2,238    162   491 


42 


3,081 

108  3,231 

243 

4   277 

124 
15 

'3   317 

....1  161 

.906   162   441 


194    . 

46*. 

2  I- 


22 


2,038 


18 
223 


165 

78 


101 
23 


15 


38   2,076  ,1,153    135 


853 
81 
271 


169 

108 


104 
213 


161 


013 
0 
221 


151 
40 


27 


34 


16 


33 


33 


il 


33 


29 
20 


17 
12 
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PrefiaratUm  of  freshmen, — ^Twelve  of  the  sixteen  institutions  answered 
the  inquiry  concerning  the  preparation  of  freshmen,  and  the  results 
obtained  from  the  figures  given  are  as  follows: 

Tablk  2. — Preparation  of  freshmen  in  colUges  for  women j  Dirision  A. 


§.2 
1 

OD 

a 

M 

1 

Per  cent  of  freshmen  prepare«l  hy— 

State. 

4  = 

Hi 

Private  prepar- 
atory Bcnools. 

•3 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

37.2 

6 

54.4 

7 

Uoited  States 

12 

900 

5.7 

2.7 

North  Atlantic  Division 

8 
1 
2 

1 

784 

76 

34 

6 

3.7 
21.1 
11.8 
33.3 

38,5 
43.4 

55.0 
32.9 
88.2 
66.7 

2.8 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division 

2.6 

Korth  Central  Division 

"Western Division  .............. ...... ...... 

\ 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Massachusetts 

3 
3 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

638 

186 

3 

57 

76 

28 
0 

6 

1.3 
10.8 
33.3 

1.8 

21.1 

33.7 
4L9 
66.7 
7L0 

43.4 

62.6 
46.7 

2.4 

New  York * 

New  Jersey 

1.6 

Pennsylvania 

15.8 

82.9 

100.0 
33.3 

66.7 

10.5 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

2.6 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Illinois                         

66.7 
33.3 

Western  Division: 

California 

Degrees, — The  number  of  degrees  conferred  are  given  in  the  summa- 
rized statement  herewith  presented : 

Tahle  3. — Degrees  conferred  in  1S93-04  hy  colleges  for  iromen.  Division  J, 


State. 

A.B. 
305 

B.L. 
79 

B.S. 

76 

A.M. 
30 

Ph.D. 

Mus.  B. 

Honorary 
A.M.*' 

United  States 

2'           4'                3 

North  Atlantic  Division 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division 

282 
IG 
5 
2 

71 

76 

27 

1 

2 



16 
4 

2  ,            4  1                  3 

North  Central  Division 

4 
4 



1 i 

Western  Division 

1 1 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

157 

22 
16 

4 

1 

2 

70 

i' 

70 

i' 

*!      3 

New  ■  Jersev 

-. 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

7 

1 
2 

1 



4 

! 

llbnois 

Western  Division : 

CftlifOmia    ..T...--,-r r--1-^-.^r..^.r 

4 

1 



'     1               1 
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Property. — ^The  15  fellowships  held  by  the  institutioDs  under  consid- 
eration are  in  the  possession  of  the  institutions  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Division.  Bryn  Mawr  College  has  11  of  them.  The  proportion  of 
property  held  by  the  institutions  of  the  several  divisions  is  as  follows: 


Division. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Diviaion 


« 

i 

.1 

-8 

a 
9 

u 

1 

s 

M 

pS4 

A 

^ 

at  JS 

1^ 

•M 
< 

Jl 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  et. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

68.8 

100 

76.3 

89.7 

75.1 

75.1 

12.5 

0 

16.5 

3.7 

0.8 

12.4 

12,5 

0 

1.2 

3.5 

16.5 

5.2 

6.2 

0 

6.0 

3.1 

1.6 

7.3 

Per  ct. 

84.7 

8.0 

5.4 

1.9 


The  statistics  of  property  by  States  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Table  4. — Property  held  by  colleges  for  women ,  Diviaion  A, 


Libraric'8. 


State. 


Follovr- Scholar- 
!  ships,     ships.  | 


Bonnd    , 
volumes.  1 


Pani' 
phlets. 


I  Value  of 
scientitic 
I  appara-  ■ 
tuB  aixl  ' 
'  libraiios. 


^»^"*^V^     Amount  of 
*'""nllS*^'*     product  ivo 
buildings.        f»"^- 


Vnitcd  States  . 


15 


249       143,673         1*1,080     $607,407     $5,501,151       $3,962,416 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
Spnth  Atlantic  Division - 
Korth  O'Dt  ral  Division . . 
Western  Division 


15  190       128.923  1 

0  41  5,250  ; 

0  3  6,000 


15 


4,500 


9,855  ,  455,907 

1,000  41,500  , 

125  100,000  ' 

100  10,000 


4,134,151         3,356,916 
682,000  j  315,000 

285.000  I  215,500 


Korth  Atlantic  Division : 

Majwachusetts 

Now  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Korth  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Western  Division: 

California 


4 
0 
0 
11 


149 


73,037  1 
30,886  1 
5    3,000 
8  ,   22.000  : 


50 
1,805  ; 


20ft,  062 
187,845 


400.  000  ! 


2, 138, 130 
1,122,015 


41 


5.000 
250 


I 


8,000 
1,000  I 


40.000 
1,500 


3  I 
15 


5,000 
4,500  I 


t 


125  I 
100  ' 


100,000 
10,000 


587.000  ; 

95,000 

125,000  ' 
160,  000  j 

400.000  ' 


1,  008, 149 
1, 348, 767 


874.000         1,000,000 


225,  000 
90,000 

175.000 

40,  500 

75,000 
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Income  and  benefactions. — The  total  income  reported  by  these  iosti- 
tutions  was  $1,071,562,  of  which  amount  72.1  per  cent  was  derived  from 
tuition  fees,  19.7  per  cent  from  endowment  fiinds,  and  8.2  percent  from 
miscellaneous  sources.  The  proportion  of  income  derived  from  tuition 
fees  is  almost  twice  the  proportion  derived  from  the  same  source  by 
tlie  coeducational  colleges  and  colleges  for  men  only.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  these  institutions  do  not  receive  any  State  aid.  The  statistics 
concerning  income  and  benefactions  are  as  follows: 

Table  5. — Colleges  for  wotnetif  Division  A, — Income  and  hcnefacHons, 


State. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division . 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 

Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

niinois 

Western  Division: 

California 


Income. 


Tuition 
fees. 


$772,501 


G14, 140 
69, 092 

37, 869 
50,500 


Productive 
funds. 


Other 
sources. 


$211, 144 


180, 172 
16,260 
11, 607 
3,105 


$87,917 


86,248 

1,400 

269 

0 


Total. 


$1,071,562 


880,560 
87. 652 
49, 745 
53,605 


379,930 
210. 210 
24,000 

62,590 
62, 582 
55,000 

28,282 

67,866 

0 

62,219 
7,773 

6,000 
31,869 

11,260 
6,0  JO 

1,400 

9.524 
2,083 

0 
269 

60,500 

3,105 

0 

470, 802 

330, 758 

79,000 

74,879 
12,773 

15,524 
34,221 

53,605 


Benefac- 
tions. 


$229,658 


200,908 


28.700 
50 


145, 3<« 
35.540 
20,000 


26,000 
8,7CO 


DIVISION  B.— COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Students. — The  150  colleges  in  Division  B  of  tlie  table  of  colleges  for 
women  reported  a  total  attendance  of  19,721,  of  which  number  10,395 
were  reported  in  collegiate  departments.  Only  5,236  of  the  students 
in  collegiate  departments  were  reported  as  pursuing  courses  of  study 
leading  to  degrees.  The  number  of  students  that  were  reported  as 
having  graduated  during  the  year  1893-94  was  1,536.  The  statistics 
concerning  professors  and  students  follow: 
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Degrees, — The  total  number  of  degrees  conferred  by  the  institutions 
in  Division  B  was  1,064,  of  which  number  6  were  honorary  A.  M. 
degrees.    The  classification  by  States  is  as  follows : 

Table  7. — Degrees  conferred  hy  colleges  for  women,  Division  B, 


sut«. 

1 

I 

C5 

07 

si 

1^ 

Tnited  States 

319 

4U 

112 

66 

124 

20 

1 

2            2 

2 

6 

North  A tUmtte  Division 

South  AUantio  IM  vision 

22 
&4 
180 
63 

35 
212 
129 

38 

1 

34 
52 
14 
11 

1 
1 

47 
7 

19 
57 
13 
35 

*""8 
18 

1        2  1        2  1        2  1 

South  Central  Division 

"•••■I" ,-•  —  -,•"--•, 

North  Central  Division 

i 

i    1 

« 

Western  Division 

..... 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

2 

1 

1 1        2           2\--\-^- 

New  Hampshire 

2 

20 

18 
2 
9 

25 

7 
56 
66 
39 
9 
3 

17 

2    

! 

T*onnBvlvftnia  ....,r....r,.. 

33 

18 
54 
42 

98 

17 
24 
62 
21 

1 

7 
2 

1 
24 

18 

20 

1 

10 

i 

1 



18 
12 
17 

18 

1 
15 

9 
32 

2 
4 
0 

1 

I    .      1     ... 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Virannia 

'    1    1 

.... 

No&  Carolina 

, 



South  Carolina 

■i::;;:v:::::c::;|:::::: 

4    1 1 

I'll 

Georgia 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee.  ................. 

Alabama 

■wl:::;:  ::::::  ":::■.]!:::"::.::: 

Mississippi 

liOniaiana .   .  .............. 

1 '   1 ' 

Texas 

5 

6 
1 
4 
4 
2 
19 
2 

3 
6 



1 :. 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio                  

1 

7 

1      1 

Indiana        ..  ............. 

1 

Illinois 

16 

1 

9 

:::       i 

Wisconsin 

1  .-  .   ... 

Minnesota 



2 
17 

i 1 

1 ' i 

Misjiouri  ................... 

29 

8 

6 

6 

1 

..        i        . 

Western  Division : 

California 

11 

1       1 
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Property. — The  total  value  of  the  property  owned  by  the  150  institu- 
tions is  $10,009,917,  of  which  amount  $796,737  form  endowment  funds. 
The  balance  is  invested  in  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus.  The 
statistics  follow : 

Table  8. — Property  held  by  colleges  for  wometif  Division  B, 


State. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division. . 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire , 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Dlinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

California 


Volumes 
in  library. 


213,072 


43,»00 
67, 137 
63,257 
43,278 
5,500 


10,000 
2,000 
1,900 
5,800 
1,000 

23,200 

5,555 
13, 812 
300 
9,720 
8,900 
18,850 

13,200 

20,300 

U,032 

7,000 

4,500 

4,100 

125 

13,200 
2,000 
8,400 
4,638 
1.500 

10,250 
3,200 

5,500 


Value  of 
scientific 
apparatus. 


$305, 701 


79, 579 
64,550 
73, 577 
66,495 
21,500 


9,000 

6,000 

2,500 

21,579 


40,500 

6,000 
14,900 


7,350 
11,200 
25,100 

16,050 
16,125 
18,802 
11,400 
3,000 
7,450 
750 

18,000 
2,000 
5,500 
9,500 
4,000 

26,295 
1,200 

21,500 


Value  of 

grounds  and 

buildings. 


Amount  of 

productive 

funds. 


$8, 907, 279 


1, 648, 639 
2,690,500 
2,448,140 
1, 917,  000 
203,000 


250,000 
75,000 

140,000 

218, 639 
40.000 

925.000 

170,000 
895,000 
8.000 
480.000 
308.000 
829.500 

483,000 
768,000 
459,640 
342,000 
105,000 
263,000 
27,500 

456,000 
80,000 

310,000 
85,000 
40,000 

657,000 

390,000 

203,000 


$796.  737 


217,812 

128.925 

85.000 

365,000 

0 


110,000 

30,350 

0 

18,402 


69,000 

5,000 

7,500 

0 

10,425 

41,000 

65,000 

3,000 
80.000 


20,000 
32,000 


0 
107.000 


2,000 
165.000 
26.000 
75,000 
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Income  and  benefactions. — The  total  incoiiie  was  reported  as  (2,213,629, 
derived  from  the  following  sources:  Tuition  fees,  84.7  per  cent;  pro- 
ductive funds,  2.1  per  cent;  State  and  municipal  appropriations,  2.2 
I)er  cent,  and  miscellaneous  sources,  11  per  cent.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  income  of  these  institutions 
is  derived  from  productive  funds,  and  that  nearly  all  of  the  income  is 
paid  by  the  students. 

The  benefactions  for  the  year  amounted  to  $139,525. 

The  summarized  statement  of  income  and  benefactions  follows : 


Table  9. — Income  of  colleges  for  women ,  Division  B, 


. 

Income. 

State. 

Tuitioa      Productive 
foes.             funds. 

Stat«  or 
municipal 
appropria- 
tions. 

All  other 
sources. 

Total. 

Benefac- 
tions. 

United  States 

il.  875. 843  '        M6.26d 

$242,867 

$^  213, 629 

$139,  525 

North  Atlantic  Division 

367,067 
529,816 
555.560 
385.000 
37,800 

11.693 
7,256 
5.250 

22,070 

75,535 
56.463 
58,159 
52,700 

454,895 
616,  (i95 
644.469 
459,  770 
37.800 

24  HOO 

South  Atlantic  Division.... 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

23,160 
25,500 

6,  5l»5 
45,050 
6'i  150 

Western  Division 

Korth  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

9,500 
8,000 
15.000 
80.000 
2,000 
2o3,167 

60.600 

154,881 

900 

100.  595 

65,990 
146,850 

120,150 
211,600 
02. 145 
59,165 
10,500 
59.000 
3,000 

80,500 

15,000 
102.400 

16,000 

2,800 

142,100 

26,200 

37,800 

6,600 

2,700 

0 

293 

900 
12.000 
60,000 

16,000 
22.700 
75,  000 
80,293 
2,000 
258,902 

65,900 

2,500 

New  Hampshire 

MfMi«achnH<^tts -r 

0 

0 

New  York 

20  300 

New  Jersey 

Pennsvlvaoia 

3  100 

2,636 

5,000 
4,105 

2,000 
50 

South  Atlantic  Division : 
Maryland 

300 
460 

Virginia 

159, 436                5. 000 

West  Virginia 

900 
112,421 

North  Carolina 

526 
2,080 
3,900 

11, 300 
25,058 
11,000 

9,600 
9,500 
24,559 
9,500 
2,000 
3.000 
0 

32,000 

6,000 

0 

1    WS 

Soath  Carolina 

160 
23,000 

93,288                   250 

Oeorgia  .*.............. 

184,750 

Sonth  Ceutrai  Division: 
Kentucky 

129,750 
222,900 
116,  704 
02,665 
17,450 
62,000 
3,000 

118,250 
20,000 

102, 500 

24,750 

5.470 

154,100 
34,700 

37,800 



20,000 

Tennessee 

1,800 

A  lal>ania 

150 

Mississippi 

1,000 
2,450 

23,000 
2,500 

200 

Louisiana - 

6,400 

Texas  

18,300 

Arkansas     

0 
5,750 

0 

0 

Korth  Central  Division : 
Ohio 

6,500 

Indiana        r...  .r...... 

87,000 

Illinois 

100 
8,750 
1,570 
6,900 

0 

1,500 

Wisconsin 

MinncsotA                      ... 

1,100 
6,100 
8,500 

1  200 

Misnonri          ••     ...t... 

14.950 

3,000 

Weatem  Division : 

California              
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III.— Colleges  of  Ageicultuee  and  the  Mechanic  Aets. 

The  number  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  endowed 
by  the  acts  of  Congress  of  July  2, 1862,  and  August  30, 1890,  is  63.  Of 
this  number  14  are  for  the  education  of  colored  students,  and  of  the 
other  49  two  have  annexes  in  which  colored  students  are  taught,  but 
whose  statistics  are  incorporated  with  those  of  the  institutions  for  white 
students. 

The  number  of  students  reported  by  the  colleges-  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts  was  17,280,  of  which  number  4,508  were  in  preparatory 
departments,  12,358  in  collegiate  departments,  and  354  in  graduate 
departments.  It  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  statistics  that 
the  proportion  of  preparatory  students  in  this  class  of  institutions,  as 
in  the  case  of  universities  and  colleges,  is  least  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Division. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  year  1893-94,  as  reported  by  the  several 
institutions,  were  $5,991,101.40.  Of  this  amount,  $2,192,386.24,  or  36.6 
per  cent,  were  received  from  the  United  States  Government  either  as 
income  from  the  funds  realized  by  the  sale  of  lands  granted  by  the  act 
of  July  2, 1862,  or  as  cash  appropriated  by  the  acts  of  March  2, 1887, 
and  August  30, 1890. 

The  statistics  concerning  these  institutions  are  given,  by  States  and 
Territories,  in  the  following  table: 
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lY.— -Schools  of  TECu^•OLOGY. 

The  number  of  indei)endeiit  scbools  of  technology,  including  the 
United  States  Military  and  Naval  Academies  and  excluding  the  institu- 
tions endowed  by  the  acts  of  Congress  of  July  2, 1862,  and  August  30, 
1890,  is  20.  Of  this  number  4  report  themselves  as  having  preparatory 
departments.  The  Armour  Institute  at  Chicago,  111.,  does  not  classify 
its  students.  The  principal  statistics  concerning  these  institutions  are 
as  follows: 

Number  of  InBtitntions 20 

Professors : 

Preparatory  departments — 

Male 15 

Female 2 

Collegiate  departmeuts — 

Male a58 

Female 5 

Total  number — 

Male 40i 

Female 27 

Students : 

Preparatory  departments — 

Male 381 

Female 25 

CoUegiate  departments — 

Male 3,052 

Female 35 

Gradaate  departments — 

Male 53 

Female 0 

Total  number — 

Male 4,097 

Female 499 

Students  in  degree  courses 2,020 

Per  cent  in : 

A.  B.  course .74 

B.  S.  course 35.  (m 

C.E.  course 18.91 

M.  E.  course 18.06 

E.  M.  course 12.38 

E.E.  course 7.33 

Other  degree  courses 6.  93 

Libraries : 

Bound  volumes 252,201 

Pamphlets 17,859 

Number  of  scholarships 276 

Value  of  scientific  apparatus  and  libraries $570, 211 

Value  of  grounds  and  buildings 5, 259,  256 

Amount  of  productive  funds 8,  700, 000 

Benefactions 56,  084 
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Income : 

From  tuition  fees 217,825 

From  productive  funds 360,657 

From  State  or  municipal  appropriation 188, 225 

From  United  States  Government  appropriation 815, 851 

From  all  other  sources 23, 509 

Total  income 1,606,067 

The  entire  incomes  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  and  United 
States  Military  Academy  are  derived  from  annual  appropriations  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  amounts  thus  appropriated 
were  $815,851,  not  including  the  amounts  paid  to  cadets,  which  are  as 
follows:  At  the  United  States  Military  Academy  each  cadet  is  paid 
$540  per  annum,  while  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  the  pay 
of  a  cadet  is  $500,  which,  with  one  ration,  makes  his  entire  pay  for  the 
year  amount  to  ^609.  With  the  money  thus  received  the  cadets  are 
required  to  pay  for  their  board,  clothing,  washing,  books,  etc. 

Degrees, — The  degrees  in  course  conferred  by  the  technological 
schools  were  as  follows:  0.  E.,  60;  E.  M.,  12;  M.  E.,  66;  B.  S.,  127; 
B.  Agr.,  8;  M.  S.,  6;  A.  B.,  1;  E.  E.,  21;  A.  0.,  6.  The  honorary 
degrees  conferred  were  1  Sc.  D.,  2  Ph.  D.,  and  1  LL.  D. 
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Table  1. — Gentn-al  summary  of  statistics  ofprofessional  schoolSyfor  1893-94, 
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Class  of  schools. 

Schools. 

Inatructora 

Stuilents. 

Graduates. 

TbeoloiricAl  .................•.......>•....•...•..•...■• 

147 
67 

152 

35 

35 

8 

66 

963 
621 
4,105 
794 
283 
118 

7,658 
7,311 
21.802 
4, 152 
3,658 
554 
2,710 

1,462 

Jjt^Mf            

2,454 

Medical 

6.133 

Dental 

877 

Phaitnaceiitiioal .  ...................................... 

988 

V#»t*»T*fnarv      ,   --» 

171 

970 

Total 

610 

6,974 

47,845 

12,055 

Table  2. — Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  theology,  for  189S-94, 


State. 


United  States 

"Sorih  Atlantic  Division .... 

Booth  Atlantic  Division 

Sonth  Central  Division 

Korth  Cen  tral  Division 

Weatern  Division 

Korth  Atlantic  Division  : 

Maine 

Massachnsetts 

Connecticnt 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Soath  Atlantic  Division : 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia. . . 

Viffrinia 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

Kentncky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Texas 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Mis«rari 

Nebraska 

Western  Division: 

Colorado 

Oregon 

Califomia 


147 


Professors 

and  in* 
strnctors. 


i 


701 


63 

236 

30 


a 

Is 


Students. 


,7,658 


115  2,865 
917 


777 
3,034 
05 


65 
4U 

198 
855 
466 
837 


83 
184 
70 
97 
93 

465 

223 

38 

10 

41 

438 
148 
1,245 
118 
314 
183 
209 
848 
31 

30 

4 
81 


3 


a  to 


vi 


1,462  |2,185  '111,092,004 


i 

.3 


a 


s- 

o 


^18,753,962  $1,152,116 


664  J,  231 

158   126  I 
99    82  ; 

545   740 

6    6  I 


5. 448. 944 
1, 490, 500 

598,000 
3, 174. 123 

380,437 


10 
107 
64 

177 
121 
185 

76 
6 

42 
8 

16 

12 

59 

32 

5 

1 
2 

93 
19 
249 
4 
39 
47 
17 
69 


4 
256 
16 
362 
277 
316 

2 
2 
62 
13 


29 
63 
0 
0 
0 

117 
5 

368 
17 
27 
45 
19 

140 
12 


125.000 
723, 161 
452,000 
2, 212, 429 
1, 128. 200 
808,164 

496,500 
630.000 
130.000 
9.000 
50.000 
175,000 

298.000 
300,000 


392,500 


1. 917, 329 


100,000 
265,000 

84,294 
350.000 

65,000 

97,000 


283,)137 


9. 957. 123 
1,891,000 
1,  347, 000 
4,621,339 
937,500 


276,000 
1,666,809 
1,097,305 
8, 639. 047 
1. 716, 697 
1,763,265 

0 
400,000 
660,000 


280,000 
551,000 

960.000 
380,000 


17,000 
823,000 


1,033,615 

86,000 

100.000 

452,500 

60,943 

65,281 

0 

250,000 


687,500 


268,332 

01,300 

162, 976 

ei6, 508 

13,000 


6,260 
60,000 
81,376 
74,008 
14,368 
92,331 

0 

85,000 

0 


6,000 
50,300 


106,500 
62,000 


0 
4,476 


91,800 


492, 142 


25,000 
1,000 
4,566 
2,000 


0 
13,000 
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Table  3. — Statistics  of  theological  schools,  hy  denominations,  for  1893-94, 


DenomiDation. 


Pre«byt<»rian 

Boman  Catholic 

Baptist ^ , 

Latheran 

HethcNiist 

Confjnrogational , 

Prototttant  Episcopal 

Christian 

Kefomicd 

Evangelical 

Uni  vcrsalist 

NoDsectariau 

Hebrew 

United  Brethren 

Unitarian 

Moravian 

New  Jerusalem  (Swodenborgian) 


SchooU. 


Instruct- 
ors. 


183 

128 

111 

66 

126 

116 

86 

23 

34 

6 

27 

18 

14 

6 

9 

6 

5 


Stndents. 


1,375 

1.250 

1,101 

938 

924 

626 

444 

366 

183 

97 

96 

96 

58 

49 

42 

9 

4 


Value  of 

grounds  and 

buildings. 


a  92, 656. 031 
(c) 
d  957, 827 
e  1. 122, 102 
0  943.000 
h  1 .  233. 229 
1, 870, 601 
(c) 
(c) 


175,000 


35.000 
40.000 
37,714 


60,000 


Endow- 
ment. 


6  $6, 373, 618 

(c) 

a2, 535. 242 

/393.106 

al,  990. 800 

«  8, 367, 689 

2,580.056 

ic) 

(0 


346.000 


60.000 

85.000 

282.000 


200,000 


aFivo  schools  did  not  report  this  item. 
6  Three  schools  not  reporting. 
c  No  report  from  several  schools. 
d  Seven  schools  not  reporting. 


t  Four  schools  not  reporting. 
/Eight  schools  not  reporting, 
y  Eleven  schools  not  reporting 


Table  ^^^Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  late,  for  1893-94, 


States. 


SchooU. 


Professors  and 
instructors. 


Regular. 


Special 

or 
assistant. 


Students. 


In  attend- 
ance. 


Gradn* 
ating. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division 
Soutli  Central  Division - 
North  Central  Division . 
"Western  Division 

Massachusetts 

Conmcticut 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Marbliiud 

District  of  Columbia — 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  C:urolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Colorado 

Orepon 

California 


67 


380 


118 
71 


123 

38 


241 


o7,311 


72 
20 
15 
105 
29 


2,597 
1.372 

445 
2,514 

383 


611 

188 

1,508 

200 

232 

739 

230 

47 

70 

6 

42 

48 

145 

18 

20 

75 

108 

31 

360 

112 

410 

668 

163 

815 

166 

176 

65 

79 

95 

83 

205 


2,454 


684 
484 
208 
995 
83 


135 
73 

413 
G4 
73 

251 
CO 
23 
46 
« 
25 
26 
74 
16 
12 
84 
35 
11 

144 
35 

124 

800 
81 

103 

116 
25 
25 
42 
25 
28 
30 


a  Fifty-four  of  these  were  womc?i. 
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Tabus  5. — Summary  of  8iail$tio§  of  schools  of  medidney  dentUiry,  pharmacy,  and  for 
muTBts  and  veteriuari€M9,  for  189S-^4, 


Total  medical 
Dental 

Pharmaceutical 
Nurae  IraioiDg 
Veterinary 


North  Atlantic 
South  Atlantic 
South  Central 
North  Central 
Western 


C— BY  STATES  AlTD  CLASSES. 

Medical  tehooU. 

Re^lar: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Masaachuset  ts 

Connecticnt 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

District  of  Colarabia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Xcntocky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinoii! 

Michigan 

Wiactfflsin 

Mmncsota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Colorado 

Oregon 

CaUforaia 

North  Atlantic  IM vision.. 
South  Atlantic  Division... 
South  Central  Division... 
North  Central  Division . . . 
"Western  Division 

United  SUtes 


a  One  of  these  called  a  school  of  hygeiotherapy. 
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Tablb  5. — Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry^  pharmacy,  and  for 
nurses  and  veterinarians,  for  1893-94— -Contmxxed, 


Sobools. 


Profesaors  aod 
iDstractora. 


Regn- 
iSc. 


Special 

or 

aasistr 

ant. 


Hen 
enrolled. 


Students. 


Women 
enrolled. 


TotAl 
enroll- 
ment. 


Gradu- 
ating. 


Per 
cent 
grada- 
ating. 


C— BT  STATES  AND  CLA88B8.— 

continued. 


Medical  ichooU-  -Continued. 


Homeopathic: 

Massac  busetts. 

New  York 

Pennsylvania  . 


Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. , 

Kentucky 


Ohio 

niinois 

Michigan.. 
Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Missouri... 


California 

North  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Central  Division. . . . 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 


United  States. 


Eclectic : 

Now  York. 


Georgia.. 


Ohio 

Illinois  . . . 
Indiana... 
Missouri  . 
Nebraska . 


California  . 


North  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Atlantic  Division.. 
North  Central  Division. . . 
Western  Division 


United  SUtes.. 

Oraduate. 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 


Louisiana. 


lUinois  .. 
Missouri. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division.. 


United  States.. 
Dentistry, 


Massachusetts. 

New  York 

Pennsylvania. . 


Maryland 

District  of  ColumbU. 


22 


140 
281 


149 

451 

20 

4 
50 
C3 

29 


131 
183 
281 


« 

29 

12 

1 

15 

7 

8 

17 

2 

20 

178 

47 

124 

675 

137 

5 

25 

0 

13 

17 

2 

16 

66 

15 

34 

97 

21 

52 


19 


72 
22 
17 
177 
22 


503 

37 

9 

737 


92 

7 

8 

221 

23 


595 
44 

17 

058 

52 


140 
19  > 

2 : 

231  ! 

7 


310 


168         1, 315 


1,666 


23.9 


17 


78 

60 

826 
105 
41 
79 
38 

76 


23 

90 
30 

12  ,. 


C3 

60 

531 

63 


78 

60 

589 

76 


129 


55 
62  ! 


101 
51 


83 


48 


117 
**83 


200 


152 
"48' 


200 


717 


803 


858 
104 


19 


123 


552 
17 


16 


568 
17 


962 
'669 


1.011 
**'685 


1,531 


65 


1,596 


11 


23!: 

157    . 
14    . 


205 


25.5 


13 


13 


18 


220 
294 

771 

291 
79 


225 
294 
793 

291 


49 

62 

906 

81 


a  81  16 
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Table  5. — Summary  of  statUticB  of  $ehooU  of  medicinef  dentistryf  pharmacy,  aud  for 
nurses  and  veterinarians,  for  1893-94--Contin\\ed. 


Schools. 


Profeseora  and 
instructors. 


Regu- 
lar. 


Special 

or 

Msist- 

ant. 


Men 
enrolled 


Students. 


Women 
enrolled. 


Total 
enroll- 
ment. 


Pop 
Gradu- '    cent 
ating.    gradu* 
ating. 


C— BT  STATES  AKD  CLASSES— 

continued. 

Z)«ntw<ry— Continued. 

Tirglnia 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Colorado 

California 

North  Atlantic  Division 

Soath  Atlantic  Birision , 

Sonth  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

United  States '. 

Pharm^ietf. 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Louisiana 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Colorad  o 

California 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  AtianUc  Division 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

United  States 

Nurse  traimng. 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Districtof  Columbia 

Georgia 

ED  94 10 


35 


35  I 


•i 

1  I 
19  I 
3  , 
9 

1 

1  I 


53 
61 
34 
199 
15 


187 


149 
92 

185 
27 

178 
101 
813 
215 
43 
143 
318 

17 
126 


22 
140 

92 
167 

27 

182 
106 
833 
223 
44 
151 
321 

18 
133 


16 
154 
34 


1.285 
541 
284 

1,811 
143 


27 

il 

49 


1,312 
543 
280 

1,860 
151 


432 


4,064 


5 
16 
3 

1 
4 
3 

1 

6 

1 
0 

11 ! 

*  : 

4  I 

8  I 
7 

I 

5 


245 
520 


127 
95 
10 
13 

87 
35 
31 

348 
81 

681 
75 
39 
4 
67 

247 
50 

17 
95 


1,462 
251 
153 

1,592 
112 


96  ' 


3,570 


0 
37 
5 
0 
143 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


4,152 


254 
537 


127 
97 
16 
13 

97 
40 


360 
85 

600 
78 
42 
4 
71 

250 
55 


27 
360 

36 

72 
730 

88 
429 

28 
67 


1,489 
253 
169 

1,635 
112 


3,658 


27 
397 

41 

72 
873 

88 
429 


30 

31  ! 
8  I 


140 
65 
6 
82 
65 

3 

18 


317 
127 

43 
369 

21 


877 


17 
194 

204 

86 
82 


19 
15 
11 

118 
36 
138 
31 
12 
1 
9 
60 
12 


21.1 


45  I 

426  < 
34 


27 


5'. 

143  . 

17  . 

12  . 

332  . 

38 
162 


13 
67     16 
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Tablk  5. — Summary  of  »tai\stic8  of  BfihooU  of  medicine,  deniisiry^  pharmacy^  and  for 
nurses  and  veterinarians,  for  1895-^4 — Continuod. 


C— BY  STATES  AND  CLASSES— 

continued. 

Nurte  fraiJiiHj— Continned. 

Toias 

Indiana 

I  Ilfnois , 

Micbi;;an 

M  iuuesota 

Iowa 

H  iaaouri 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Calirornia 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

Sontli  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division , 

Woatom  Division 

United  States 


Schools. 


Professors  and 
instructors. 

,  Special 
Eescu-  I      or 
lar.     I  assist- 
I    ant. 


Students. 


Men 
enrolled. 


Total  L^^„       i!?J. 
.>n....ii   I  Uradn-     cent 

,  ating. 


Women  ' 
enrolled. 


40  , 
i  I 
1 

20 

1 


GO  ' 


0 

17 

17 

8 

0 

18 

18 

7 

31 

297 

328 

100 

0 

68 

08 

38 

0 

«7 

67 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

44 

44 

18 

9 

05 

74 

23 

0 

44 

44 

13 

0 

29 

29 

19 

185 

1,742 

1,927 

0 

90 

90 

0 

17 

17 

40 

007 

647 

0 

29 

29 

225 

2,485 

2,710 

709  |. 
29  1. 


205 
10  , 


970 


VI. — Normal.  Schools. 

The  Dumber  of  normal  students,  or  students  in  various  institutions 
pursuing  training  courses  for  teachers,  in  1804  was  80,767,  according  to 
the  returns  made  to  this  office.  These  students  were  distributed  as 
follows:  In  IGO  public  normal  schools,  37,800;  in  238  private  normal 
scliools,  27,005;  in  i)edagogical  or  teachers'  training  courses  in  173 
universities  and  colleges,  5,500;  in  153  public  high  schools,  5,041;  in  137 
private  high  schools,  4,332.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  normal  students 
were  reported  from  8G1  distinct  institutions.  The  308  public  and  private 
normal  schools  sent  out  8,271  graduates.  The  other  institutions  did 
not  report  separately  their  normal  graduates  nor  the  number  of  students 
completing  pedagogical  courses. 

A  special  effort  was  made  by  this  Bureau  in  1804  to  secure  reports 
from  all  new  normal  schools  and  from  the  many  institutions  of  this 
class  known  to  have  been  in  existence  for  several  years  but  from  which 
this  office  had  never  received  statistical  reports.  The  result  was  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  normal  students  reported,  an  in- 
crease from  52,008  in  1803  to  80,767  in  1804.  In  1803  there  were  27,926 
students  reported  in  121  public  normal  schools  and  in  1804  the  number 
was  37,147,  reported  by  160  schools.  In  1803  the  number  of  students 
reported  by  30  private  normal  schools  was  7,286,  and  in  1894  there 
were  238  schools,  reporting  27,005  students.  In  1803  there  were  5,232 
normal  students  reported  in  155  colleges  and  universities,  and  in  1894 
the  number  rei)orted  was  5,500  in  173  of  these  higher  institutions.  In 
1893  the  number  of  normal  students  reported  in  public  high  schools 
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was  4,803,  and  iu  1894  the  nninber  was  5,041.  There  was  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  normal  students  reported  in  private  high  schools  between 
1803  and  1894.  The  number  in  the  former  year  was  6,701  and  in  the 
latter  4,332.  This  is  easily  explained.  Many  of  the  private  high  schools 
and  academies  had  been  gradually  modifying  their  courses  of  study 
from  year  to  year  until  those  institutions  had  become  practically  normal 
schools,  and  in  very  many  instances  the  names  of  long-established 
academies  had  been  changed  to  ^^ normal  school,"  indicating  beyond 
question  the  change  in  the  scope  of  the  institution.  In  such  cases  the 
school  has  been  transferred  from  the  list  of  private  secondary  schools 
to  that  of  private  normal  schools.  It  is  readily  seen  that  the  falling 
off  of  2,429  in  the  number  of  normal  students  in  private  high  schools 
is  not  a  real  loss.  The  apparent  loss  is  simply  a  number  transferred, 
which  makes  up  a  portion  of  the  20,709  increase  of  students  in  private 
normal  schools. 

In  this  chapter  are  ten  tables  summarizing  the  statistics  of  normal 
schools  and  showing  the  distribution  of  normal  students.  Tables  1,  2, 
and  3  show  the  number  of  teachers  and  students,  amount  of  income, 
value  of  equipment,  etc.,  for  public  normal  schools,  and  Tables  4, 5,  and 
6  give  the  same  items  for  private  normal  schools.  The  statistics  of  the 
398  normal  schools  are  given  in  detail  in  Part  IV  of  this  report. 

PUBLIC  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Table  1  shows  that  in  the  160  public  normal  schools  there  were  1,561 
teachers  instructing  normal  students,  and  551  teachers  engaged  wholly 
in  other  departments.  It  also  shows  that  in  the  total  enrollment  of 
56,849  there  were  37,899  normal  students.  Of  these  11,606,  or  30.62  per 
cent,  were  males,  and  26,293,  or  69.38  per  cent,  females.  These  160 
schools  turned  out  5,952  normal  graduates,  or  15.70  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  normal  students.  The  last  column  of  Table  1  shows  that 
2,713  colored  students  were  included  in  the  total  of  37,899.  These 
colored  students  were  nearly  all  in  public  normal  and  industrial  schools 
in  the  two  Southern  divisions.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  normal 
students  reported  in  the  160  public  normal  schools  were  iu  the  North 
Atlantic  and  North  Central  divisions. 

Table  2  gives  the  number  of  pupils  in  model  schools  connected  with 
the  public  normal  schools  as  23,842.  This  number  doubtless  includes 
a  large  proportion  of  the  13,392  given  in  the  same  table  as  elementary 
pupils.  There  were  933  students  in  business  courses,  and  7,291  classed 
as  secondary  students. 

Table  3  is  a  financial  exhibit  of  the  public  normal  schools  for  the 
year  ended  June,  1894.  The  aggregate  of  appropriations  from  States, 
counties,  and  cities  for  support  was  $1,996,271.  Tuition  fees  amounted 
to  $393,329.  The  third  column  gives  $334,273  as  the  aggregate  of 
unclassified  sums  reported  and  money  received  from  miscellaneous 
sources.  As  a  number  of  schools  reiwrted  only  total  amount  received 
for  support  it  is  evident  that  a  part  of  the  $334,273  properly  belongs 
in  the  first  column  and  probably  a  smaller  proportion  in  the  second 
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column.  The  total  amoant  received  for  support  by  the  160  public  nor- 
mal schools  was  $2,723,873.  This  was  an  average  of  $17,023  to  a 
school.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Division  the  average  was  $21,938  to 
a  school,  in  the  South  Atlantic  $11,614,  in  the  South  Central  $9,134, 
in  the  North  Central  $19,770,  and  in  the  Western  Division  $17,628.  The 
14  public  normal  schools  in  the  State  of  New  York  received  $425,557 
for  support,  or  an  average  of  $30,397  to  a  school.  The  5  schools  in 
Virginia  received  $165,954,  or  an  average  of  $33,191  to  a  school. 

Public  normal  schools  received  appropriations  from  States,  counties, 
and  cities  for  building  purposes  aggregating  $1,583,399.  More  than 
half  of  this  amount  was  received  by  schools  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Division— $856,670— the  North  Central  Division  receiving  $374,799  and 
the  Western  Division  $279,000.  In  the  South  Atlantic  Division  the 
appropriations  for  building  amounted  to  $49,580  and  in  the  South 
Central  to  $23,350. 

The  aggregate  value  of  buildings  and  grounds  is  shown  to  be 
$15,571,846,  and  the  value  of  other  property  $1,289,100.  The  value  of 
buildings  and  grounds  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division  was  $8,152,186, 
or  more  than  half  the  total;  in  the  North  Central  the  value  was 
$3,588,179,  in  the  Western  $1,435,000,  in  the  South  Atlantic  $1,430,200, 
and  in  the  South  Central  $966,281. 

Table  10  is  a  review  of  appropriations  for  public  normal  schools  for 
the  past  five  years,  showing  the  amount  received  for  support  and  the 
amount  for  building  each  year.  For  1893-94  both  items  were  larger 
than  for  any  previous  year— $1,996,271  for  support  and  $1,583,399  for 
building.  The  largest  previous  aggregate  for  support  was  $1,567,082 
in  1891-92,  and  the  largest  amount  previously  reported  for  building 
was  $900,533  in  1889-90.  The  increase  of  appropriations  for  support 
in  1894  over  1893  was  very  large  in  each  geographical  division,  the 
increase  being  about  100  per  cent  in  the  two  Southern  sections.  The 
increase  of  appropriations  for  building  was  very  large  for  the  North 
Atlantic,  the  North  Central,  and  Western  divisions,  but  there  was 
a  slight  decrease  for  the  South  Central  Division.  In  the  South  the 
demands  for  support  are  more  urgent  than  the  needs  for  building. 

PRIVATE  NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  238  private  normal  schools  reported  in  1894  were  very  unevenly 
distributed  among  tlie  States.  The  North  Central  Division  had  110  of 
these  schools,  the  South  Central  59,  the  South  Atlantic  46,  the  North 
Atlantic  13,  and  the  Western  Division  10.  Iowa  alone  reports  23 
private  normal  schools  and  Ohio  20.  By  an  inspection  of  the  second 
column  of  Table  4  it  will  be  seen  that  thirteen  States  and  Territories 
were  without  private  normal  schools,  and  nine  States  reported  only  one 
each. 

In  the  238  schools  reporting,  there  were  1,086  teachers  instructing 
normal  students  and  918  teachers  wholly  engaged  in  other  departments. 
In  a  total  enrollment  of  62,934  there  were  27,995  normal  students.    Of 
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these  14,1 76,  or  50.64  per  cent,  were  males,  and  13,819,  or  49.36  per  cent, 
were  females,  as  shown  in  Table  7.  It  was  noted  in  connection  with 
public  normal  schools  that  the  female  students  constituted  nearly  70  per 
cent  of  the  number  in  training  courses  for  teachers.  The  238  private 
schools  reported  2,319  graduates,  or  8.28  per  cent  of  the  number  of 
normal  students.  Compare  this  with  the  15.70  per  cent  graduating 
from  the  public  normal  schools  as  given  in  Table  7. 

The  North  Atlantic  Division  had  only  1,385  students  in  teachers' 
training  courses  in  private  normal  schools  as  against  16,424  in  public  nor- 
mals. The  North  Central  had  19,454  in  private  normals  and  12,056  in 
public  normals.  In  the  South  Atlantic  the  numbers  were  2,728  for  the 
private  and  3,334  for  the  public  normals;  in  the  South  Central  3,421 
private  and  3,374  public,  and  in  the  Western  Division  1,007  private  and 
2,711  public.  Of  the  5,522  colored  students  in  private  normal  schools 
3,589  were  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  1,703  in  the  South  Central  Divi- 
sion. These  colored  students  were  in  normal  and  industrial  schools 
which  are  supported  by  churches  or  benevolent  societies.  A  few  of 
these  schools  are  of  high  grade,  but  manjr  could  scarcely  be  classed  as 
secondary  schools,  but  they  are  normal  schools  educating  colored  men 
and  women  to  become  teachers  of  elementary  schools  for  their  own 
race. 

Table  5  gives  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  model  schools  connected 
with  the  private  normal  schools  as  3,520.  There  were  in  these  schools 
19,078  pupils  in  elementary  studies,  6,395  students  in  business  courses, 
and  9,178  in  other  courses  of  study  of  secondary  grade. 

Table  6  shows  that  the  private  normal  schools  received  appropriations 
from  States,  counties,  or  cities  amounting  to  $24,544.  The  aggregate 
reported  as  received  from  tuition  fees  was  $564,628.  The  amount  from 
all  other  sources^  including  unclassified  sums  from  tuition.  State  appro- 
priations, and  productive  funds,  was  $174,009.  The  total  received  for 
support  was  $763,175.  Of  the  $76,127  derived  from  productive  funds, 
a  portion  was  exi)ended  for  support  and  the  remainder  devoted  to 
permanent  improvements. 

These  schools  received  from  public  appropriations  $135,910  for  build- 
ings. The  total  value  of  buildings  and  grounds  was  $3,750,259,  and  of 
other  proi)erty  $719,938. 

IN   OTHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

Table  8  shows  the  distribution  of  the  14,873  normal  students  reported 
in  other  institutions  than  public  and  private  normal  schools.  In  173 
colleges  and  universities  5,500  students  were  in  pedagogical  courses. 
These  students  were  not  reported  to  this  office  by  sex,  but  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  are  males.  In  153  public  high  schools  there  were  5,041 
normal  students — 1,390  males  and  3,651  females.  In  137  private  high 
schools  4,332  normal  students  were  reported^2,000  males  and  2,332 
females. 

Of  the  normal  students  in  higher  institutions  nearly  half,  or  2,707, 
were  found  in  the  North  Central  Division,  Ohio  alone  reporting  744. 
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Of  the  1,187  reported  jfrom  the  South  Central  Division  Tennessee  had 
473.  Of  the  5,041  normal  students  in  public  high  schools  2,184  were 
in  the  Korth  Atlantic  Division,  New  York  reporting  1,054  and  Penn- 
sylvania 770.  In  the  North  Central  Division  there  were  1,529,  Iowa 
reporting  438  and  Kansas  423.  Of  the  4,332  normal  students  in  pri- 
vate high  schools  1,727  were  rei)orted  from  the  North  Central  Division, 
Ohio  alone  having  411  and  Iowa  455. 

The  last  column  of  Table  8  shows  that  normal  students  outside  of 
public  and  private  normal  schools  were  distributed  geographically  as 
follows:  In  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  3,361;  South  Atlantic,  2,297; 
South  Central,  2,332;  North  Central,  5,963,  and  Western  Division,  920. 

Table  9  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  totals  in  preceding  tables,  showing 
the  distribution  of  the  80,767  normal  students  in  the  five  classes  of 
institutions  by  divisions  and  by  States. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  FOE  TEN  YEARS. 


The  table  below  is  a  statistical  review  of  public  and  private  normal 
schools  for  the  past  ten  yeai:8.  The  growth  since  1884  has  been  steady. 
The  apparent  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  in  the  public  normal 
schools  in  1888,  as  shown  in  the  fourth  column,  was  due  to  a  change  in 
classification.  For  the  i)reccding  three  years  all  students  had  been 
reported,  but  since  that  time  normal  students  only  have  been  included 
in  that  column.  In  1884  there  were  132  private  normal  schools,  but 
subsequently  about  100  of  these  were  transferred  to  the  list  of  private 
secondary  schools.  In  1894  many  of  these  schools  again  appear  as 
normal  schools. 

Public  and  private  normal  schools. 


Year. 


1884-85 
1885^6, 
1886-87 
1887-88. 
188»-89 
1889-90. 
1890-91, 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 


PubUc 


Schools. 


131 
117 
124 
133 
136 
135 
131 
138 
121 
160 


Instmct- 
ors. 


1,234 
1,115 
1,235 
1.189 
a  1.485 
1,182 
1,361 
1,436 
1,301 
1.561 


Normal 
Btudcnts. 


26,090 
25,750 
26, 594 
17, 319 
22.618 
26,917 
31,  792 
32, 727 
27,926 
37,899 


Normal 
grad- 
uatcs. 


3,162 
3,440 
3,557 
4,381 
4.564 
4,413 
5,060 
5,849 
4,491 
5.952 


Private. 


Schools. 


132 
36 
26 
41 
46 
43 
46 
40 
39 

238 


Instmct* 
ors. 


842 

279 

238 

a365 

a  370 

274 

257 

235 

268 

1,086 


Normal 
students. 


17,068 
6,197 
6,873 
6,534 
4,487 

67,897 

610,515 

5,710 

7,286 

27,995 


Grad- 
uates. 


1,366 
299 
258 
219 
315 

e824 

c966 
507 
552 

2,319 


a  Tnclndce  instrnctors  in  all  the  courses. 

6  Includes  students  in  all  the  courses. 

c  Includes  all  the  graduates,  normal  and  others. 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  number  of  public  normal  schools 
increased  from  131  in  1885  to  160  in  1894,  the  number  of  normal 
instructors  from  1,234  to  1,561,  the  number  of  students  from  26,090  to 
37,899,  and  the  number  of  graduates  from  3,162  to  5,952.  In  the  ten 
years  the  private  normal  schools  increased  from  132  to  238,  the  number 
of  instructors  fi'om  842  to  1,086,  the  number  of  students  from  17,068  to 
27,995,  and  the  number  of  graduates  from  1,366  to  2,319.     ^  t 
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PEDAGOGY   IN   HIGHER   INSTITUTIONS. 

Many  uiiivei'sities  aud  colleges,  recognizing  tbe  necessity  of  profes- 
sional training  for  teachers,  have  organized  departments  of  pedagogy 
or  prescribed  certain  courses  of  study  for  those  who  may  expect  to 
become  teachers  after  leaving  college.  In  1891  the  Bureau  made  its 
first  inquiry  regarding  students  in  pedagogical  courses  in  these  higher 
institutions.  That  year  the  number  of  such  students  reported  was 
3,978.  Unfortunately  the  number  of  institutions  reporting  was  not 
recorded.  In  1893  the  number  of  institutions  reporting  was  155  and 
the  number  of  students  5,232.  For  the  year  ended  June,  1894,  this 
item  was  reported  by  173  colleges  and  universities,  and  the  number  of 
students  in  pedagogical  courses  was  5,500,  an  increase  of  more  than  38 
per  cent  in  three  years. 

The  following  table  gives  the  name  and  location  of  each  college  or 
university  reporting  i>edagogical  students  for  the  year  1893-94  and  the 
number  reported  by  each : 


Location. 


Instituiion. 


Normal 

8tU- 

doQts. 


Alabama: 

BlouBtflville 

Lafayette 

Selma 

UanUTille 

Arkauaas : 

Clarksville 

Little  Rock 

Do 

Do 

Mountain  Home 

Conway 

California: 

Berkeley 

College  City 

Santa  Kosa 

Stanford  University 

Woodbridg© 

San  Jose 

District  of  Colombia: 

Washington 

Florida: 

Leesbnrg 

St.  Loo 

Georeia: 

Atlanta 

Do 

Birmingham 

Gainesville 

Lagrange 

MiBedgeviU© 

niinols : 

A  bingdon 

Carthago 

EfBngham 

Eranston 

Fulton 

Napenrille 

Qutncy 

iCook  Island 

Upper  Alton 

W^ostfleld 

Jacksonville 

KnoxTille 

Indian  Territory : 

Bacone 

Indisna: 

Hanover 

Merom ^.... 


Blount  College 

Lafayette  College 

Selma  Univeniity 

Huntsvillo  Female  College. 


Arkansas  Cumberland  College 

Arkansas  Baptist  College 

Little  Rock  University 

Philander  Smith  College 

Mountain  Home  Baptist  College. 
Central  Baptist  College 


University  of  California 

Piero©  Christian  College 

Pacific  Methodist  College 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  College 

College  of  :NotroDame 


Gallaudet  College. 


Florida  Conference  College. 
St.  Leo  Military  College 


Atlanta  University 

Morris  Brown  College 

Methodist  Episcopal  College 

Georgia  Female  Seminary 

Lagrange  Female  College 

Georgia  Kormal  and  Industrial  College. 


Hedding  College 

Carthage  College 

Austin  College 

Northwestern  University. 
Northern  Illinois  College. . , 

Northwestern  College 

Chaddock  College 

Augnstana  College , 

Shurtleff  College 

Westfleld  CoUeg 
Illinois  Female  C 
St.  Mary's  School. 


Indian  University . 


Hanover  College 

Union  Christian  College. 


17 
15 
41 
19 

17 
8 

12 
8 

71 

11 

57 
14 
G 
37 
13 
20 


25 
16 
20 
21 
158 

17 

10 

52 

11 

40 

16 

10 

8 

3 

0 

7 

40 


5 

18 
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Location. 


Institution. 


I  Normal 
I     8lu- 
Uonts. 


Indiana— Continne<l. 

Moorea  Hill 

RldgeviUe 

Upland 

Iowa: 

Charles  City 

Hopkinton 

Indianola 

Mount  Pleaaant. . . 

Sioux  Citv 

Storm  Lake 

Toledo 

Kansas: 

Baldwin 

Enterprise 

Holton 

Lecompton 

Lindsborg  

Ottawa 

Salina 

Wichita 

Kentucky : 

Berea 

Columbia 

Hopkinsvillo 

Lancaster 

Harrodsburg 

Winchester 

Louisiana: 

New  Orleans 

Do 

Mansfield 

Maine : 

Kents  Hill 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

Massachusetts : 

Worcester 

WoUesley 

Michi«;an: 

Alma 

Benzonia 

Hillsdale 

Olivet 

Minnesota: 

Excelsior 

Minneapolis 

St.  Peter 

Winnebago  City.. 
Mississippi : 

Daleville 

Holly  Spri^jgs 

University 

Columbus 

Pontotoc 

Missouri : 

Albany 

Do 

Bowling  Green 

Cameron 

Carthage 

Columbia 

Lawson 

Trenton 

Warrenton 

Fulton 

Nebraska : 

Belle  vue 

Betha^iy 

Crete 

Fairfield 

Neligh 

University  Place. 

York 

Nevada : 

Keno 

New  Mexico : 

Albuquerque 

New  York: 

New  York 

Elmira 


Moores^ill  College. 
Uidgeville  College.. 
Taylor  University .. - 


Oerman-English  College 

Lenox  College 

Simpaon  College 

German  College 

University  of  the  Northwest. 

Buena  Vista  College 

Western  College ' 


Baker  University 

Centra]  College 

Campbell  University 

Lane  University 

Bethany  College 

Ottawa  University 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University. 
Wichita  University 


Berea  College , 

Columbia  Christian  College. 

South  Kentucky  College 

Garrard  College 

Young  Ladier  CoUeee 

Winchester  Female  College. 

New  Orleans  University 

Straight  University 

Mansfield  Female  College 


Maine  Wesleyan  Female  College. 
Morgan  College 


Clark  University. 
Weilesley  College. 


Alma  College , 

Benzonia  College . . 
Hillsdale  College.. 
Olivet  College 


Northwestern  Christian  College. 

University  of  Minne.sotJi 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College 

Parker  College 


Cooper-Huddleston  College 

Rust  University 

University  of  Mississippi 

Mississippi  Industrial  Institute  and  College. 
Chickasaw  Female  College 


Central  Christian  College 

Northwest  Missouri  College 

Pike  College 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College 

Carthago  Colleffiate  Institute) 

University  of  tlio  Stat^of  Missouri 

Presbyterian  Collegoof  Upper  Missouri. 

A  valon  College 

Central  Wesleyan  College 

Syuodical  Female  College 

University  of  Omaha , 

Cotuer  Ciii versity 

Doaue  College 

Fairfield  College 

Gates  College 

Nebraska  W^esleyan  University 

York  College 


State  University  of  Nevada. 
University  of  New  Mexico. . 


University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Elmira  College 
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Locfttion. 


Institution. 


Normal 
stu- 
dents. 


North  Carolina: 

Cbarlott« , 

Guilford  College — 

Raleigh 

Rutherford  College 

Saliabnry 

Lenoir 

Korth  Dakota: 

Fargo 

Ohio: 

Akron 

Alliance 

Athens 

Defiance 

Delaware 

Findlay 

Hillsboro 

Hiram 

Hopedale 

Lima 

New  Concord 

Richmond 

Tiffin 

West  Farmington. 

Wilberforce 

Oregon: 

Salem 

University  Park. . . 
Pennsylvania: 

Anuville 

Jefferson 

Hew  Berlin 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg , 

Charobersburg 

South  Carolina: 

Columbia 

Orangeburg 

South  DsikoU: 

East  Pierre 

Hot  Springs 

Mitchell 

Redfield 

Tennessee: 

Harriman 

Huntingdon 

KnoxviUe 

Do 

Milligan 

Mossy  Creek 

Nashville 

Do 

Sewanee 

Spencer 

Columbia 

Rogersville 

Somerville 

Texas: 

Brenham 

Brownwooil 

Campbell 

Fort  Worth 

Marshall 

Tehuacana 

Waco 

Virginia: 

Bridgewfl  ter 

New  Market ♦.. 

Lynchburg  

Staunton 

Winchester 

Washington ; 

Burton 

Seattle 

Tacoma 

West  Virginia: 

Barboursville 

MoTjsantown 

Wiuconsin : 

Ripon 

Wyoming: 

Laramie 


Biddle  University 

Guilfonl  College 

Shaw  University 

Rutherford  College 

Livingstone  College 

Davenport  Female  College. 

Fargo  College 


Buchtel  College 

Mount  Union  College 

Ohio  University 

Defiance  College 

Ohio  Weslevan  University. 

Findlay  College 

Hillsboro  College 

Hiram  College 

Hopedale  Normal  College. . . 

Lima  College 

Muskingum  College 

Richmond  College 

Heidelberg  University 

Farmington  College 

Wilberforce  University 


Willamette  University. 
Portland  University. . . 


Lebanon  Valley  College 

Monongahela  College 

Central  Pennsylvania  College 

Central  High  School 

Dnquesne  College 

Wilson  College 


Allen  University.. 
Claflin  University. 


Pierre  University . . . 
Black  Hills  College. 
Dakota  University . . 
Redfield  College.... 


American  Temperance  University. 

Southern  Normal  University 

KnoxviUe  College 

University  of  Tennessee 

Milligan  College 

Carson  and  Newman  College 

Central  Tennessee  College 

Fisk  University 

University  of  the  South 

Burrltt  College 

Columbia  Al  henasum , 

Rogersville  Synodical  College 

Somerville  Female  Institute 


Evangelical  Lutheran  College. 

Howard  Payne  College 

HeuryCollego 

Fort  Worth  University 

Wiley  Unlveraity 

Trinity  U  ni versity 

Paul  (i^ninn  College 


Bridgowater  College 

Polytechnic  Institute 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College. 

Wesleyan  Female  Institute 

Valley  Female  College 


Vashon  College. . 

rWaahiugton 
Puget  Sound  University.. 


University  of  Washington. 


Barbon  rs  ville  College 

West  Virginia  University. 


Ripon  College 

University  of  Wyoming. 


40 
20 
189 
18 
52 
7 

12 

24 
135 
105 
34 
81 
36 
50 
75 
75 
55 
16 
20 
7 
21 
60 


27 

14 

67 

7 

16 


25 
8 
56 
51 

20 
60 
80 
47 
40 
26 
35 
87 

8 
42 
10 

8 
10 

22 
15 

13 
8 

24 
4 
6 

5 
8 

7 


28 

59 

6 

57 
21 

151 

21 
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Table  1.— Summary  of  statistics  of  public  normal  schools. 
SCHOOLS.  INSTRUCTORS.  AND  STUDENTS. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division. . 
North  Central  Division . . 
Western  Division 


South  Atlantic  Division  : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Khodelsland 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delawan* 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mis8issipi)i 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

Nort  h  Central  Di  v  ision : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa •- 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington 

Orei^on 

California 


Teachers. 


55 
o  a 


160    1,561 


JS 


Total  enrollment. 


-3 


665 
176 
173 
418 


12       104 


26 
6 
21 
83 
10 
31 

209 
28 

271 


250 
87 
96 
91 
21 


29  I 
39  . 
44 

30  ! 
66  ; 
58 
27 
55  I 
16 
17 
14 
23 


551    19.  702   37, 147  i56, 849 


11,600 


6,830 
1,832 
2,791 
7,278 
965 


16, 126  ,22, 962 
3, 276  5. 108 
3.000  '  5,791 

12,310  19,588 
2,435  I  3,400 


237 

0 

96 

66 

199 

7 

1.935 

336 

3,960 


33 

3 

693 

570 

322 

59 

75 

77 

781 

193 

1,147 

510 

43 
290 
550 

48 


75 
561 

1,269 
435 
813 
509 
510 

1,991 
218 
161 
148 
495 


143 
44 

29 


213 
383 
153 


637 

86 

455 

1.245 

0 

646 

6,626 

922 

5.509 


396 
74 
778 
533 
955 
0 
411 
109 

992 
315 
,001 
510 
154 
456 
436 
68 


454 
909 

1,538 
933 

1,459 

1,290 
822 

3,078 
843 
311 
343 
830 


372 
32 
62 


874 
86 

551 
1,311 

190 

653 
8,561 
1,258 
9,469 


429 

77 

1,471 

1.123 

1,277 

59 

486 

186 

1,773 
508 
2.208 
1,029 
197 
746 
986 
116 


529 

1,473 

2,807 

1,368 

2,272 

1,889 

1.332 

5,069 

561 

472 

491 

1,825 


515 
76 
91 


338 
413 

1.218 


551 

796 

1,371 


Normal  students. 


4,400 
1,098 
1,474 
4,012 
622 


227 

0 

96 

61 

199 

7 

892 

50 

2,868 


lO 


26,293   37,899  5,952  i  2,713 


I 

! 


i8 

»-  a 


11     119 


12,024  !l6,424   2,910  j        35 


2, 236  3, 334 

1,900  3,374 

8,044  12,056 

2,089  2,711 


627 

86 

445 

1,171 

0 

410 

4,447 

589 

4,240 


20 

3 

288 

514 

161 

59 

15 

38 

132 
193 
533 
97 
43 
267 
161 
48 


358 

74 

494 

487 

610 

0 

168 

45 

203 
315 
575 

70 
154 
393 
122 

68 


25I 

552  j 
378 
259 
455 
253 
297 
994 
94 
107 
148 
450 


379 
894 
739 
703 

1,057 
830 
594 

1,314 
148 
221 
343 
762 


275 
32 
58 


86 
226 
153 


192 
314 

1,218 


854 
86 

541 
1,232 

199 

426 
5,389 

639 
7,108 


143 

27 

94 

244 

29 

124 

940 

180 

1,135 


378 
77 
782 
1,001 
771 


506 
,108 
167 
197 
660 
283 
116 


404 

1,440 

1,117 

1,022 

1,512 

1,083 

891 

2,308 

242 

328 

491 

1,212 


1,250 
1,382 
,008  I   46 
489     0 


483 


97 

76  ' 

61  , 

52 

61  I 

32 

27 

10 

35 
144 
113 

32  ' 

29 

94 

30 
0 


161 
50 
113 
190 
207 
281 
148 


87 


363 
76 


278 

540 

1,371 


28 
88 
324 


0 
0 
0 
7 
1 
0 
8 
8 
11 


2 
536 
51 
644 
0 
0 
18 

lU 


825 

202 

0 

0 

241 

0 


16 
17 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
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Table  2, — Smmwuwjf  of  siaiiBtics  of  public  normal  achooU, 
STUDENTS  AND  COUESES  OF  STUDY. 


Pupils  in  model 
schools. 

Elementary  pupils. 

Stndento 

in  business 

courses. 

Secondary 

students  in  other 

courses. 

State  or  Territory. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•a 

1 

H 

1 

i 
1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

T 

8 

9 

10 

11 

19 

13 

United  States 

10,826 

13, 016 

33,842 

6.272 

7,120 

13,392 

431 

562 

993 

2,032 

5.259 

7,291 

Nmih  AtiantScDlTiBion. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
Sooth  Central  Division. 
North  Cimtral Division. 
Western  Division 

5,2» 
747 
706 

3,671 
473 

«,S<6 
908 
830 

4,211 
602 

11,794 
1,655 
1,536 
7,782 
1.075 

1,T74  '|2,259 

327       424 

1,550   1,329 

2,429  ;2,853 

192  1    255 

4,033 

761 

2,879 

5,282 

447 

146 

18 
71 
149 
47 

85 

189 

184 

90 

14 

231 
207 
255 
239 
61 

586 
253 
475 
615 
103 

2,723 
617 
603 

1.434 
82 

3,309 
770 
Q78 

2.049 
185 

North  AtlanticDivisioB: 
Maine 

IM 

106 
25 
795 
200 
865 
1,772 
414 
926 

135 

142 
35 
339 
200 
947 

3,265 
419 

1,083 

261 

248 

60 

1,134 

400 
1.812 
5,037 

833 
2,009 

1 
0  1       0 

0 

« 

0 

0 

10 

10 

20 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

' 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

20 
0 

65 

0 
0 
0 
0 
30 
0 
201 

10 
5 
0 
0 

237 
0 

824 

0 
4 
0 
22 
2,130 
33 
524 

10 

HassaehusetU 

Rhode  Island 

^ 

70 

70 

0 
0 
0 
10 

136* 

9 
0 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey --.. 

0 
796 
286 
692 

205 

1,064 

300 

620 

205 
1,860 

586 
1,312 

22 

2,367 

33 

Pennsylvania 

South  Athintlc  Division: 
Delaware 

848 

Maryland 

1 

District  of  Colnmbia 

375 
255 
0 
2 
30 
65 
20 

223 
62 
163 
194 
67 
0 
7 

378 
345 
0 
8 
70 
90 
22 

243 
107 
243 
171 

50 
0 

16 

748 

600 

0 

10 
100 
155 

42 

466 
169 



0 

1 
13 
0 

0 

1 
4 
60 

0 
2 
17 
00 

0 
173 
24 
46 

0 
311 
38 
74 

0 

Vireinia 

106 
19 
115 

98 

24 

211 

204 
43 
326 

484 

W«t  Virginia 

North  Cait>lina 

South  Carolina 

02 
120 

Georeia 

60 
87 

490 

25 
66 

428 

75 
103 

848 

4 
0 

38 

124 
■  0 

172 

128 
0 

210 

10 

94 

104 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentncltv 

191 

189 

380 

Tennessee 

Alabama  ........... 

406 

1^ 

266 
347 

724 
719 

12 
16 
0 
0 
5 

10 
0 
0 
0 
2 

22 

16 

0 

? 

144 
30 
0 
0 

110 

210 

20 

0 

0 

84 

354 

Missiflsinni 

365  1    ft79 

50 

Xjoiiisiana  •. 

107 

"- 

0 

Texas .... 

0 
23 

23 
277 

63 
225 

86 
502 

0 

Arkansas 

194 

Oklaboma 

Indian  Territory 

1 

North  Central  Division : 
Ohio 

669 
345 
599 
272 
358 
633 
245 
318 

10 
162 
106 

45 

634 
270 
571 
268 
404 
630 
278 
359 
272 
215 
142 
68 

1,303 
615 

1,170 
540 
762 

1,163 
523 
677 
291 
377 
248 
113 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
72 
65 
0 
12 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

38 

0 

23 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

101 
103 

0 
85 

0 

50 
0 

33 
0 
0 
0 

28 
494 
5 
5 
0 

75 
0 

22 
0 
0 
0 

78 
1,230 

23 
6 
0 

125 

Indiana ,.... 

"12 
858 
176 
358 
346 
113 
465 
19 
87 

15 
777 
170 
402 
400 
121 
507 
272 

61 

27 
1,635 
346 
760 
806 
234 
972 
291 

98 

0 

Illinois 

55 

Michigan 

0 

Wisconsin 

0 

Minnesota 

0 

Iowa 

106 

Misjionri 

1,724 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

28 
11 
0 

Kansas 

45 

68 

113 

Western  Division: 

Montana. .- 

Wyoming 

■ 

Colorado 

40 
0 
0 

82 
0 
0 

122 
0 
0 

40 

82 

122 

15 

15 

30 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

1 

Idaho 

- 

Washington 

Oregon  ............. 

127 
37 
260 

146 
40 
334 

273 

77 

603 

127 
25 

146 
37 

273 
52 

0 
43 

0         0 
10       53 

0 
87 

0 
64 

0 
151 

California...: 

I 
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Table  3. — Summary  of  statistics  of  public  normal  schools, 
EQUIPMENT  AND  INCOME. 


State  or  Territory, 

i 

1 
1 

li 
If 

i  1 

ll 

r 

Ui 

< 

1^* 

III 
III 

^  o 

hi 
9 

.a 

> 

1 

^ 

S 

4 

d     ' 

II 

t 

8 

B 

United  StAtos,-., 

$l.B0e,27im3.B3» 

1 
1334, 273  ^,m,  873,  |38,i2& 

\ 

#1, 583. 30»  illJ,  571, 840^tl,  ^,  100 

NortJi  A  llatitifi  Bi  vUion  ■ 
South  At huiticDiviiikia. 
S<*utli  Control  Diviiiion, 
Korlb  Central  PlTiHiun* 
\Vv  H  tort!  Div  1  Ejlcm ....... 

121.460 
11«,&4I> 
e»l.g24 

233. 265 
22,048 
23.S4D 
mi^l 
14,!J06 

2^,457 
0»,2«3 
121.5(H> 
at),  203 
70t> 

1,1B2,732|              0 
313,  C71     2IJ,«26 
204, 8«a            0 
771,048     10,200 
21U534|              0 

ft&fl.070 
40,  580 
23,a&0 
3T4.7W 
270,*MjO 

8,1&2.1«« 

i,4ao,aoo 

»0O,2Bl 
3,  5ft8, 171* 
1, 4^5,000 

m.000 

37»,0OO 

10,500 

773,600 

Korlh  Atlxmtio  JJiTleioa ; 

2flv4aO 

13.  IJ3» 

122  104 

1ft,  OCW 

307.523 

2.176 

250 

l.§40 

30 

0 

moeo 

1S6,519 

37& 

"i.'eoo 

"io.662 

29,000 

ie.4aft 
12tl«4 

mooo 

70.  BM 
425,  &57: 

80,143 
40U444 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

12,500 

'*'*iiaoo 

;      274,200 

0 

1211^000 

10,000 
324.  »?7 

03,500 
9I),O0O 
30,000 
»75,fflO0 

100,000 

aT»,0O0 

VcroH>nt 

0 

M  nuftiicli  n»e  1 1 B  *  *  V  * 
Coil  tieniitii;  1 1  ti 

0 
0 

K<^w  York..- 

0 

Kf^ w  J 1? r-it^y . , w ... 

114,000 

r<siii]flvlvjT(Ola,--^--. 
Soath  A  diiiitie  Divisions 

12,000 

Mftrj'lfliid 

Bjjitri  c  t  of  Columbia 

lO,fiW 

7,3oa 



17,801 

180,000 
USO0 

7«»,000 
2<KI,0O& 
£4,700 

Viridnm  ___..., 

27,!>5(J 
18,  T18 

7.250 

23,a07 

3.600 

23,5Se 
l.SiXJ 

3,950 
12,500 
35,  mi 
1^500 

7,500 

3  075 

T!tl  C)'2fl 

1S5,654,     30.  flSfi 

km 

20.000 
1,030 

370,000 

Went  Virftiiiia...... 

North  tjnrollim 

2^  142       2]  082 

4,  S&U       0,  752 

88       2,000 

B.450       3,i>0tf 

... —      mum 

i 

1.23fi!      fi.Bfl& 

24,542 
4a  8?7 

33.&57 
lO.OUO 

30,088 
40,600 

15.014 
S7.500 
21.818 
8.100 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

Gporjfift      ♦♦**•*. 

2,  BOO 
7,400 

2.600 

mioo 

Hsai 
aoo^ooo 

n.soo 
fs^ooo 
n»,ooo 

8S,7B0 
mOBO 

0 

FUidda. ............ 

0 

Sootb  CfeiaLfai  Diviaioo: 
K^utuckv , 

0 

0 

Akbama. ... 

MtiwistaiDoi...  . 

B,23£ 
3.52:t 

3.7B« 
flOO 

*U.  ^0 

3.&U 
3.500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,300 

1,S0 
8,000 

aoo 

15,000 

t(^SOD 

}jrliii.4ftif|]|.  ... 

0 

TfiSiMI . ..  ......*. 

0 

Aril  an  Htm . . , . ... 

0 

OktabonLn  . 

s 

I  til  1  i  :ii]  !^l'n^  tfir  V 

Nortb  Ct  iitriil  UlvUlob  i 
Uliio*  * 

too 

02,ai& 
130.  oil 
§2,000 
27,STS 
142.5*1 
20.01)0 
30,250 
gt,  2<»0 

250 

1.060 
44,100 
Ua,BOlJ 

0a,  521 

IS  1,015 
101.723 

37,859 
17l»,  HiH 

2i>,000 

21,200 
'4^m 

0 

i 

4300 

0 
0 

0 
10,000 

0 
30,000 
30,000 

ucwo 
a^ooo 

104, 4Ti 

8,100 

0 

so.  000 

1.000 

mm 
nfhm 

4^,000 

im»oo 

»er7,i5O0 
70, 000 
»S,OO0 

ia0,£0O 

1^.000 

t 

Indlftns...^ **•. 

2  4fM  .^ -..-.. 

9 

IliiaulB.......... 

15,0afl 
5,  IHH 

11,  im 

li^,  fl22 

I.OOfl 
333 

i^ioo 

MlMiiiran  .. 

Wi^Ciin^in  ...._^ 

Ictwft ..»  ..««. 

0.4841          IHKI 
24.8881      2,836 

1,  OOQ 

lIt««oiiii ,. 

[                > 

Kvrtii  Dakota » * 

r      fiOO.OOO 

SoatUDjiltoU*.* 

2.236,,.,.... 

;:;:;;;;;; 

'          TL]llJ»<ritf .-,,,* 

8,a«o 

15,000 

STltOOO 

Wentcni  Ujvklon: 

::::::::::;]:::::::::: 

Colimulo. .-..^ 

1(^600 
a.  500 
T,BOO 

15,000 

''""*0 

m,<m 

12.  (KM) 

a.ooo 

ifia,0OO 

',,••.,... 

ITow  Mfiloo 

Arisoaa         .  ,*■*.•> 

BQti 

12,000 

1               0 

tJtilt 

...-.-• 

^Mflmila 

V""\"^'^": 

i^J^ """:::::' 

r» 

""  i: .:;._ 

l^itf^hinjjfoii..,...*. 

11,121) 
W.300 

0... 

g.90fl           7O0 

G  IDO' 

3f*aoo 
mm 

90, 100 

0 

0 

iiiooo 

11.000 

i0«,ooo 

fS^OflO 
t,  100,  ooo 

_ .,. 

1               0 

!        0 
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Tablr  4. — Summary  of  statistics  of  private  normal  schools. 
SCHOOLS,  INSTRUCTORS,  AND  STUDENTS. 


SUte  or  Territory. 


United  States {  238 


North  AtUntio  DiTision.. 
Soath  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Central  Division... 
North  Central  Division... 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Hew  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Districlof  Columbia.. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia. ..« 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

iKiuisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

Korth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Miiwonri 

Korth  Dakota 

Sonth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Men  tana 

Wyoni  ing 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oreeon 

Caluomia 


Normal  students. 

s 

4 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

s 

im 

H 

|Zi 

8 

• 

lO 

"  1 

14.170 

13,819 

27,  »5 

2.318 ; 

5,522 


«40 
l,l«6 
1,«20 
10,267 

483 


21 


745 
1,562 
1,801 
9,187 

52i 


1.385 
I  2.728 

3.421 
119.454 
I  1,007 


60 

181 

376 

1,610 


2 
I  3,589 
'  1,703 

I    M 
I   144 


51 


46  I 


55 


36  I   39 


3 
11 

9 
21 
14 
40 
22 

17  1 

31 
64 
8  , 
63  I 


18 

8 

45 

28  I 
9 

33 
85 
5  , 
50 


950 

33 
76 
146 
177 
305 
874 
922 
959 
230 

1.033 
2,203 

78 
1,419 


25  I 
11  I 


38 


20  j  106 
14  I  127 


36 
28 
15 
12 
101 
70 
2 
13 
50 
53 


201 


726 
207 


4.283 

4.685 

1,568 

1,194 

222 

322 

3,401 

1.95(> 

100 

194 

2,782 

1,150 


908  ,  1,868 


21 

32 

57 

800 

315 

1,192 

1,197 

1,397 

218 


54 

108 

203 

477 

620 

2.066 

2.119 

2,856 

448 


1,063  ,  2,096 

2, 017   4,  220 

180  I   258 

1,486  I  2.905 


1,162 

216  ! 


l.« 


2,342 
3.727 
1,172 
1,372 

128 

96 

3. 052 

1,680 

20 

208 
1,888 
1,124 


610 


112 
87 
193 
221 
141 
274 
70 

399 

567 

89 

845 


21 
23 


21 
23 


625   1,235 


203 
67 


65  I    65 
14     16 

3  '   70 


6,625  • 
8.412  I 
2,740 
2,566  I 
350  [ 
418  ' 
6,453  I 
3.630 
120  t 
492 
4,670 
2.274 

130 
30 
73 


2,084 

2,892 

723 

462 

34 

165 

1,221 

1.328 

30 

194 

686 

448 

14 
2 
3 


590  , 


424  I  1,014    447 


7 

25 

57 
196 
198 
375 
277 
358  I 

69 

363 
591 
76 
361 


323 
87 


1,304 

2,164 

661 

860 

23 

73 

1.412 

1,156 

20 

298 

754 

462 


7 
93 
169 
283 
391 
596 
418 
632 
139 

762 

1,158 

115 

706 


52G 
154 


16  I 
5  I 
70  , 


3,388 
5,056 
1.384 
1,322 
57 

238 

2.633 

2,484 

50 

402 
1,440 

910 

30 

7 

73 


241 


17  I   249 


820 


17 


192  I 


0  ! 


0 
23 


29 
7 
28 
51 
40 
14 

57 

141 

2 

114 


222 
126 


620 
1,564 


0 
761 
258 
206 


335 
143 


147 
754 
181 
55 
13 
28 
115 
139 


3 

100 


59 


2 
8 
3 
0 
0 
0 
3 
50 


13 
5 

0 
1 
0 


148 
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Table  5. — Sutnmarjf  of  siatUUcs  of  private  normal  achaoU, 
STUDENTS  AND  COUBSES  OF  STUDY. 


Pupils  in  model 
schools. 

Elementary  pupils. 

Students  in  busi- 
ness courses. 

Secondarj- 

studenta  in  other 

courses. 

State  or  Territory. 

4 

1 

i 

6 
1 

H 

i 

& 

1 

1 

6 
1 

1 

1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

5,021 

19 

4,157 

13 

United  State* 

1,G90 

1,830 

3,520 

9,170 

9,808 

19, 078 

4,712 

1.683 

6,395 

9.178 

North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Diviaion 
South  Central  DiviRion. 
North  Ccutral  Division. 
Western  Division 

52 
229 
658 
542 
209 

38 
230 
748 
529 
285 

90 

459 

1,406 

1,071 

494 

319 
1,647 
2,785 

237 

2.383 

3,267 

3,953 

68 

556 
4,030 
6,052 
8,299 

141 

89 

135 

497 

3,901 

90 

44 
69 
156 
1,393 
21 

133 
204 
653 
5,294 
111 

129 
484 
797 
3,505 
106 

173 
443 
912 
2,421 
208 

303 

027 

1,700 

5.926 

314 

North  Atlantic  Division : 
Maine 

1 

69 

4 

73 

0 

0 

0 

10 

6 

16 

Nnw  Hamnshire. .   . 

Vftrmont  .   ......... 

..X.. 

10 

16 

26 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

5 

'RIiotIa  iHland 

! 

102 

132 

234 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

15 

25 

40 

Now  York      

25 

' 

25 

1 

t" i 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

17 

22 

39 

148 

101 

249 

89 

3 
5 

44 

6 

1 

133 

8 
6 

100 

30 
5 
34 
40 
27 

120 
52 

159 
17 

.  89 

286 

3 

280 

141 

9 

0 

0 

45 

41 

84 

145 

110 

0 

65 
289 

241 
30 

4 

0 

4 

5 

T)iftirirt  of  Coltimbift 

*     34 

Virginia 

56 
29 
60 
0 
54 
30 

49 
261 

82 
32 
0 
0 
91 
25 

45 
309 

138 
61 
60 
0 

145 
55 

94 

570 

12 
52 
503 
433 
526 
117 

446 

1,081 

36 

818 

49 
63 
716 
508 
920 
127 

613 

1,031 

102 

869 

61 
115 

1,219 
941 

1,446 
244 

1,059 

2,112 

138 

1.687 

38 
33 
30 
0 
0 
26 

100 
196 

10 
13 
18 
0 
0 
22 

21 
58 

48 
46 
48 
0 
0 
48 

121 
254 

85 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina..^.. 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

«8 
204 
107 
278 

Fiorina 

17 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

154 

Tenuesseo 

578 

5 

MissiHsippi 

279 

289 

568 

72 

35 

107 

578 

Ijouisiaua  .......... 

Texas  

0 
69 

25 
80 

25 
149 

310 
94 

548 
104 

858 
198 

129 
0 

42 

0 

171 

0 

84 
46 

230 

25 

323 

Arkansas 

71 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory .... 

1 

1 

North  Central  Division : 
Oliio 

161 
10 
41 
46 

130 
0 
25 
81 

148 
7 

45 
53 
105 
0 
25 
85 

309 
17 
86 
99 

235 
0 
50 

166 

95 
632 
294 
106 
130 

162 
799 
289 
161 
105 

257 
1.431 
583 
267 
235 

421 
777 

375 

382 

0 

00 
787 
278 

50 

98 

879 

158 

157 

0 

4 

171 

84 

0 

519 

1,156 

533 

539 

0 

94 

908 

362 

50 

1,703 
885 
176 
244 
0 
67 
343 
124 

758 

384 

64 

194 

0 

19 

348 

219 

.... 

2,461 

Indiana 

769 

Illinois 

240 

Michigan - 

438 

Wisconsin 

0 

86 

Iowa 

1,248 
228 
20 

1.175 

213 

0 

2,423 
441 
20 

601 

Minsonri ., . ,  ^ , ,  - 

343 

North  I^kotn 

South  Dakota 

5 
26 
17 

0 
84 

27 

5 
60 
44 

Nehraska 

1,261 
332 

31 

641 

408 

12 

1,902 
740 

43 

553 
238 

2 
0 

214 
128 

6 
0 

767 
366 

8 
0 

321 
142 

33 
12 

309 
126 

28 
11 

630 

Knnsas ............. 

268 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

61 

w vominir  .......... 

5 
63 

8 
127 

8 
190 

23 

Colorado ...... ...... 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 



Utah 

72 

75 

147 

88 

15 

103 

55 

168 

9?3 

Nevada 

Idaho  

1 

Washington 

Oregon 



Calitornia 

69 

80 

149 

42 

56 

98 

0 

0 

0 

" 

1 

7 
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Table  6. — Sumwarif  of  etaiiBtics  of  prirate  noiiRal  schooh, 
EQUIPMENT  AXD  INCOME. 


State  or  Ttrritory, 


I- 


s  n  ^ 

it-    3  fc- 

<5 


rni(edSt*UM-. ,|S4,&4* 


I 


13 

S 


n 


1504,  flsa 


tlT-l.OOO 


0 
0 

300 

0 

1,423 

840 

250 
2,306 


IS'ortli  AtlftnticBivifliott.-.J  u 

JS**ut(i  1  Vntral  JJivisioQ ]i>,  aSl 

yanh  C'critriil  Diviai^....,!  11,000 


^orth  AUftn tic  Division .'      1 

Maine ' 

New  Hampshire [ 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvan  ia 

Soath  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Tirjrinia 

"West  Virginia 

2s  orth  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georsia 

Plorida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

LfOnisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

Korth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

MiJineaota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Korth  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

N^ebraska 

Kansas 

•Western  Division  : 

Montana 

Wvoming 

Colorado 

Kew  Mexico 

Arizona 

UUh 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


5,365 


3,000 
0 


9,000 

550 

0 

650 

0 

0 

500 

800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 


22,  48:i 
23,705 
W,  746 

411,  ua^ 

22.500 


1,000 


21,483 

1,400 
770 


4.151 
3,486 
2.675 
3,100 
3,657 
4,517 

21,844 
34,533 


18,280 


2,104 
7.085 


75,802 

119,067 

16, 755 

25,855 

105 

8,600 

74,063 

30,167 

1,400 

0 

84,152 

10,012 

2,000 
165 


7,177 


$703, 175 


13,000 
^386 
4:^.003 
67,6^5 

21,  im 


5,000 


8,000 
350 


5,053 
475 


3,601 

18.677 

150 

1,500 
16,740 


15,301 


2,780 
6,673 


8,180 
15,360 
1,745 
1,233 
9.283 
1,900 
6.120 
4,582 


1,150 
52,278 
16, 012 


21.925 


13.254 


t 


I 


E 
P. 

H 
II 


176,127 


la 


c  a  « 

< 


1 

;A 

■c 

a 

h 

% 

s  S 

^ 

^  e 

1 

^  G) 

o 

o 

Vi 

o 

o 

« 

s 

s 

-3 

•3 

U- 

> 

8 

9 

$135,910  $3,750,259  $719,938 


3^.48:2 

IL! 

U.TU 

Ll^ii 

]:!«.7:io 

<m,  liKi 

48ti,  71? 

i^,m 

44,  bZl 

0 

*-r.  i:.5 

30,1*75 
0 


175, 150 
401. 139 
387,  210 
2, 686. 760 
100.000 


200 

9.000 

23,533 

202,  205 

485,000 


6,000 


29,483 

1.750 
770 


9.204 
3,961 
2.975 
6,800 
23, 757 
5,507 

23.594 
53,648 


38, 946 


4,000 


150  I 


12 


350 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
600 


7,884  I     0 
14,658  I  65,500 


92,982 

134,977 

18,500 

27, 738 

9.448 

10,500 

80,689 

44,043 

1,400 

1,150 

52, 278 

16, 012 

2,000 
165 


29,102 


0 

300 

0 

0 

6,000 


1,165 
0 


0 
2,' 200 


85,000 


175,000 


15,000 
66,000 


0 
0 

75 
0 

80 
2,000 

3,120 
60,160 


1,200 
0 


91,000 
79.000 
14,500 
45,000 
62,700 
37,939 

44,750 
19,500 


172,000 


113.  500 
36,560 


I 


1,075 
0 
0 

1,500 


0 
13,500 
14,200 


281,600 
707,  000 
196,000 
131,350 
75,000 
73, 000 
400, 710 
197,  200 


3,000 
514.  000 
102,000 

14.000 

0  I 


200 


0 

2.000 

7,000 

0 

100 
21,500 


0 
1,933 


82,000 

3,000 

15,000 

0 

100,000 

200 

16,  075 

700 


0 

82,230 

3,000 


11,700  I  235,000 


13,  254 


74,  300  250, 000 
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Table  7. — Percentage  of  male  and  female  students  and  percentage  of  graduates  to  total 

number  in  the  normal  course. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  SUtes. 


North  Atlantic  Divinion. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division .. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Woateru  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  YorK 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

LouiHiaua 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsiu 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  DakotA 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana. 


Wyoming...  •- 

Colorado 

New  Mexico., 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington . 

Orei;on 

California  ... 


In  public  normal  schools.         In  private  normal  schools. 


Male. 


30.62 


26.79 
32.93 
43.69 


22.94 


26.58 

0 

17.74 

4.95 

100.00 

1.64 

16.71 

7.82 

40.35 


5.29 

8.90 

86.83 

51.35 

20.88 

100.00 

8.20 

45.78 

89.40 
37.99 
48.10 
58.08 
21.83 
40.45 
56.89 
41.38 


6.19 

38.17 
33.84 
25.34 
30.09 
23.36 
33.33 
43.07 
38.84 
32. 62 
30.14 
37.13 


24.24 
57.80 
30.12 


30.94 
41.85 
11.16 


Female. 


09.38 


Graduate 


73.21 
67.07 
56.31 
66.72 
77.06 


73.42 
100.00 
82.26 
95.05 
0 
98.36 
83.29 
92.18 
50.65 


94.71 
96.10 
63.17 
48.65 
79.12 
0 
01.80 
54.22 

60.60 
62.01 
51.90 
41.92 
78.17 
50.55 
43.11 
58.62 


03.81 
61.83 
66.16 
74.66 
60.01 
70.64 
66.67 
56.03 
61.16 
67.38 
60.86 
62.87 


75.76 
42.11 
60.88 


15.70 


17.75 
11.88 
14.32 
13.84 
18.04 


16.74 
31.40 
17.38 
19.81 
14.57 
29.11 
17.61 
28.17 
15.97 


25.67 

98.70 
7.80 
5.19 
7.91 

54.24 
3.82 

12.05 

10.45 
28.85 
10.20 
19.16 
14.72 
14.24 
12.72 
0 


39.85 

4.08 

12.80 

18.59 

13.69 

25.95 

16.61 

U.61 

1.24 

11.59 

16.90 

7.18 


9.64 

0 

16.87 


Male. 


50.64 


46.21 
42.74 
47.36 
62.78 
47.96 


41.96 


16.36 


Female. 


Graduate. 


49.36 


53.79 
57.26 
52.64 
47.22 
52.04 


58.04 


83.64 


100.  < 
100.1 


49.39 

0 
73.12 
66.27 
30.74 
49.36 
37.08 
33.73 
43.35 
50.36 

52.36 
48.96 
33.91 
48.87 


38.59 
43.51 


61.51 
57.20 
52.24 
34.05 
59.65 
69.33 
46.37 
53.46 
60.00 
89.43 
47.64 
49.23 

46.67 
28.57 
4.11 


64.97 


60.06 
58.15 
88.84 


10.07 
16.30 
23.63 


8.13 


50.61 

100.00 
26.88 
33.73 
69.26 
50.64 
62.02 
66.27 
50.65 
49.64 

47.64 
51.04 
66.00 
51.13 


61.41 
56.40 


88.40 
42.80 
47.76 
65.05 
40.35 
30.67 
53.63 
46.54 
40.00 
60.57 
52.36 
50.77 

53.33 
71.43 
05.89 


35.03 


01.87 


8.28 


4.08 
6.63 
10.00 
8.28 
8.24 


42.86 
100.00 


3.00 


85.71 
6.45 


10.25 
1.70 
4.70 

12.20 
6.33 

10.07 

7.48 
12.18 

1.74 
16.15 


10.65 
3.00 


4.34 
14.91 
13.08 

4.16 
22.81 
11.76 

4.37 

6.60 


.61 
7.36 
7.58 

10.00 

0 

10.10 


1.16 
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Tablk  8. — Xonnal  students  in  universities  and  colleges,  and  public  and  private  high 

schools. 


In  univer- 
sities and 
colleges. 

In  pnblio  high  schools. 

In  private  1 

kigh  sc 

i 

1 

hoolfl. 

1 

SUte  or  Territory. 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

£ 

1 

Total. 

1 

» 

3 

4 

5 

6 

y 

H 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

United  Stat«8 

173 

5.500 

153 

1,890 

3,651 

a.tui 

137 

2,000 

2.332 

4,332 

14,873 

,          _,-. 

Korth  Atlantic  Division 

Soatb  A  Uan tic  Division 

Sonth  CeiitnU  Division 

North  Central  Division 

'We*5tem  Division 

11 
25 
45 
78 
14 

266 

956 

1,187 

2,707 

884 

67 
12 
25 
43 
6 

477 
178 
270 
439 
26 

1,707 
431 
289 

l.OflO 
134 

2,184 
609 
559 

1,529 
160 

30 
23 
27 
47 
8 

822 
283 
327 
892 
176 

589 
449 
259 
835 

200 

911 
732 
586 
1,727 
370 

3,361 
2.297 
2,332 
5,963 
920 

Vorth  Atlantic  DivUion: 

Maine 

1 

6 

2 
3 

1 
10 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

23 
41 
5 
172 
25 

23 
41 
5 
172 
25 

3 
2 

53 
0 

98 
21 

151 
21 

180 

New  Hampshire 

62 

5 

'MflsiMichn'fetts 

2 

22 

1 
1 
1 
9 
1 
12 

0 
0 
2 

48 

0 

219 

15 
2 
0 

147 
2 

3<)4 

15 

1 

195 

2 

523 

209 

Khode  Island 

27 

Connecticut 

2 

New  York 

2 

100 

34 
3 
12 

1 
1 

324 

8 

,45 

0 
2 

730 

86 

625 

21 
11 

1,054 
94 
770 

21 
13 

1,349 
96 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

6 

138 

1.431 
21 

Sontli  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

1 
1 
5 
2. 
6 
2 
6 
2 

6 

i:h 

4 
5 
3 
7 
« 

82 

5 

25 

78 

326 

96 

339 

5 

167 

473 
95 

170 
53 
92 

122 

2 

11 

12 

23 

118 

District  of  Columhia. . .... 

5 

Virginia 

2 

1 
3 
1 
2 
1 

4 
4 
2 
7 
1 
6 
1 

20 
89 
46 
•1 
14 
56 

107 
47 

2 
52 

0 

89 
23 



124 
24 
37 

7 

7 

200 

73 
26 
20 
67 
21 
57 
25 

144 
63 
83 
8 
21 

256 

180 
73 
22 

110 
21 
06 
48 

4 
3 
6 
3 

4 

5 
5 
2 
6 

55 
107 
33 
29 
21 
27 

109 
32 
10 
43 

150 
98 
60 
67 
44 
18 

t\ 

20 
54 

205 
205 
93 
96 
65 
45 

170 
60 
30 
97 

374 

West  Virginia 

346 

North  Carolina 

502 

South  Carolina 

200 

Georgia 

425 

Florida 

306 

Soath  Central  Division  : 

K^ntuck  V   

517 

Tennessee 

612 

Malminft           

147 

Mississippi 

386 

Xjouisiaua 

80 

Texaa 

3 
6 

59 
74 

25 
65 

84 
139 

272 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

309 

Indian  Territory 

1 

15 
5 
12 

4 
1 
4 
7 
10 
I 
4 
7 
8 

9 

744 
167 
223 
120 
151 
120 
260 
830 
12 
140 
186 
254 

9 

Horth  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

11 
2 
6 
3 
5 

120 
24 
5 
11 
12 

176 
80 
81 
64 
25 

296 
54 
86 
75 
37 

11 

4 
4 
2 
2 

232 
56 
22 
29 
24 

179 
78 
23 

104 
22 

411 

i;i4 

45 
133 
46 

1,451 

Indiana 

355 

lUinoiii 

354 

Michigan 

328 

Wisconsin 

234 

Minnesota 

120 

Iowa 

11 

1 

31 
74 

407       438 
46       120 

8 
8 

290 
116 

165 
93 

455 
209 

1,153 

Missouri 

659 

North  Dakota 

12 

South  Dakota 

2 
3 
3 

87 

5 

81 

53 
26 
92 

90 
31 
173 

230 

NebraskA 

1. 

217 

Kansas 

4 

162 

261       423 

850 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wvoniinff       ..  ..     ..... 

1 

21 

1 1 

21 

Colorado            ............ 

2 

20 

94  1    114 

114 

New  Mexico 

1 

30 

1 

0 

8 

8 

38 

Arizona 



XTtah                       

! ' 

a 

65 

58 

123 

123 

1 

40 

1 

5 

22  1      27 

67 

Idaho               

1 

Washington  

3 
2 
6 

93 
53 
147 

1 

93 

Oregon 

2 

1 

1 
0 

15  1      16 
3  !        3 

1 

3 

0 
111 

2 
132 

2 
243 

71 

Califomift           

393 

ED  9^- 


-11 
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Table  9. — Distribution  of  students  pursuing  teachers^  training  courses  in  various  insH" 

tutions. 


State  or  Territory. 

In  public 
normal 
schools. 

In  private 
normal 
schools. 

In  universi- 
ties and 
colleges 

In  public 

high 
schools. 

In  private 

high 

schools. 

Total 
normal 
students. 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

• 

7 

United  States 

37,890 

27,995 

5,500 

5,041 

4,332 

80,767 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

Xorth  Central  Division 

"W  C8tcm  Division ........... 

16,424 
3,334 
3,374 

12,056 
2. 711 

1,385 
2,728 
3,421 
19.454 
1,007 

266 

956 

1,187 

2,707 

384 

2,184 
009 
559 

1,529 
160 

Oil 
732 
586 
1,727 
SIR 

21, 170 
8,350 
9.127 

37.473 
•4,638 

Xorth  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

854 
86 

&41 
1,232 

199 

426 
5,339 

639 
7,108 

51 

6 

23 

41 

5 

172 

25 

151 
21 

1,085 
148 

New  Hampshire 

17ermont    .  ............ 

546 

55 

22 

35 
2 
2 

195 
2 

523 

1,496 
226 

Hnode  Island 

Connecticut -. 

21 
23 

449 

New  York 

100 

1,054 

94 

770 

21 
13 

6.711 

New  Jersev 

735 

'PoniiRvl  VAnifi           ••.*•• 

1,235 

7 

93 
169 
283 
391 
596 
418 
632 
139 

762 

1,158 

115 

706 

138 

9,774 
28 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware ............... 

Maryland 

378 
77 

782 
1,001 

771 
59 

183 
83 

335 
508 
1,108 
167 
197 
660 
283 
116 

82 
5 

25 

78 

326 

06 

339 

5 

167 

473 
95 

170 
59 
92 

122 

23 

589 

District  of  Columbia 

251 

T^iririnia   ............... 

i44 
63 
83 
8 
21 

256 

180 
73 
22 

110 
21 
96 
48 

205 
205 
93 
96 
65 
45 

170 
66 
30 
07 

1.439 

"West  Virginia 

1,738 

North  Carolina 

1,809 
•  677 

South  Carolina 

Georcia. ................ 

1,240 

Florida 

528 

South  Central  Division: 
Kontuckv 

1,614 

Tennessee 

2,278 

Alabama 

1,370 

Mississinni 

1,259 

277 

Texas 

526 
154 

84 
139 

1,458 
746 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

116 

Indian  Territory 

9 

744 
167 
223 
120 
151 
120 
200 
830 
12 
140 
186 
254 

9 

North  Central  Division : 
Ohio 

404 

1,446 

1,117 

1,022 

1.512 

1,083 

S)l 

2,308 

242 

328 

491 

1,212 

3,388 
5,056 
1,384 
1,322 
57 

238 

2,633 

2,484 

50 

492 
1,440 

910 

30 
7 
73 

296 
54 
86 
75 
37 

411 
134 

45 
133 

46 

5,243 
6,857 
2,855 

Indiana  ................ 

Illinois 

Michigan 

2,672 
1  803 

"W^isconsin ...... .  ...... 

Minnesota 

1,441 
4,677 

Iowa 

438 
120 

455 
200 

Missouri 

6,451 
•304 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

90 
31 
173 

1,050 

Nebraska 

2.148 
2,972 

30 

Kansas 

423 

"Western  Division : 

Montana 

"Wvomincf      .  .......... 

21 

28 

Colorado. ............... 

363 
76 
83 

114 

550 

New  Mexico 

30 

8 

114 

Arizona 

83 

Utah 

688 

123 

811 

Nevada 

40 

... 

27 

67 

Idaho 

Washington 

278 

540 

1,371 

03 
53 
147 

371 

Oregon 

16 
3 

2 
243 

611 

California 

209 

i,vn 
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CHAPTER  V. 
GRKAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


Educational  Statistics  and  Movements  1893.' 

For  previous  articles  on  education  in  Great  Britain,  see — 

Detailed  view  of  the  educational  system  of  England.  Keport  1888-89,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
78-111. 

Brief  view  and  current  statistics.     Report  1889-90,  Vol.  I,  pp.  237-248. 

Educational  system  of  Scotland.    Ibid.,  pp.  187-236. 

Elementary  education  in  London  and  Paris.     Ibid.,  pp.  263-280. 

Brief  view  of  systems  of  England  and  Scotland,  with  current  statistics.  Heport 
1890-91,  Vol.  I,  pp,  125-134. 

Provision  for  secondary  and  for  technical  instruction  in  Great  Britain.  Ibid.,  pp. 
135-150. 

Educational  system  of  Ireland.     Ibid.,  pp.  151-164. 

Elementary  education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1892.  Report  for  1891-92,  Vol. 
I,  pp.  97-104. 

Technical  instruction  in  Great  Britain.     Ibid.,  pp.  105-137. 

Religious  instruction  under  the  London  school  board.  Report  for  1892-93,  pp.  208- 
216. 

Topical  Ovtlhhj^.— Educational  BiatUticSf  1893. — Comparative  viao  of  elementary  edu- 
cation, England,  1876  v.  189S;  Scotland,  1880  v.  1893, — Gradual  progress  in  schol- 
arly ideaU  indicated  by  changes  in  the  departmental  regulations  {annual  code);  liberal 
spirit  of  the  code  for  1895;  practical  end  of  the  system  of  ^^ payment  upon  resuJtoJ^ — 
Improved  status  of  evening  schools. — Citations:  Industrial  schools  and  juvenile  crime; 
Technical  education  under  the  London  county  councils. — Tabular  vietv  of  State-aided 
colleges. 

The  following  table  presents  the  chief  educational  statistics  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  as  set  forth  in  recent  official  reports  or  other  speci- 
fied sources.  As  will  be  observed,  the  entire  province  of  secondary 
instruction  is  omitted  from  the  table.  Presumably  one  outcome  of  the 
royal  commission  appointed  (December  8,  1893)  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  secondary  education  will  be  a  systematized  view  of  the 
existing  schools  of  secondary  grade : 


»  Prepared  by  A.  Tolman  Smith. 
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Educational  statistics. 


Sources  of  infor- 
iiiatiou. 


Statesman's   Tear 
Book,  1894. 


Oflicialreport,  1803- 
94. 


Statesman's    Year 
Book,  1894. 


Official  report,  1893- 
94. 


Statesman's    Year 
Book,  1894. 


Official  roi>ort,  1893- 
94. 

Official  r(i)ort,  1801. 


Institutions. 


GREAT  IJBITAIX. 

Ungland  and  Wales. 

Universitiea: 

Oxford  (23  colleges) 

Cambridge  (19  colleges) 

Durham  ( 1  c^jllcge) 

Detaehetl  coUpq^cs  (15) 

University  colleges  for  women 
(4). 

Bedford  College  for  "Women 

Elementary  day  schools 

Night  schools 

Training  colleges  for' elementary 
teachers. 

Scotland. 

Universities: 

Aberdeen  (1  college) 

Edinburgh  (1  college) 

Glasgow  (1  collegr) 

St.  Andrews  (Icollege) , 

Dundee  University  College . . . . 

Elementary  day  schools 

K igh t  schools . .  .*. 

Training  colleges  for  elementary 
teachers. 

Ireland. 

Universities: 

Dublin  Univeraity  (1) 

Belfast,  Queen's  (Jollego  (1)  ... 

Cork,  Queen's  College  (1) 

Galway,  Queen's  College  (1)  — 

Elementary  day  schools 

Training  colleges  for  elementary 

teachers. 
Under  department  of  science  and 
art: 

Science  schools  and  classes — 

Art  schools  and  classes 


I>"t«of  ^';,^lX''irr„f.ssor.'   Expemli- 


report. 


1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 

1893 
1893 
1893 


1893 


1893 
1893 


1893 


1892 
1892 


students 
or  pupils. 


lor  teachers. 


8,232 

2,912 

196 

^7,3()0 
371 

146  I 
6,126,373 

81,068  I 
4,033 


748 

8,138 

2,041 

205 

250 

664,838 

19, 575 

945 


1,103 
394 
230 
108 
0  832.545 
694 


/180,410 
/ 115, 848 


90  ! 
108  I 

13  ' 
775  i 


a  $31 7, 832 
a  212, 055 


110,285  I     42,046,420 


I 


43 
102 
94 
27 
19 
14,103 


C,  229, 886 


64 

20 
25  I 
17  I 
d 11, 586 


<•  5, 700, 222 


^17  3,167,352 


a  University,  exclusive  of  the  colleges.    Whilt^ker's  Almanac  (1893)  gives  a  total  of  £200,187  as  tho 
combined  Income  of  19  Oxford  colleges  and  £305,061  as  that  of  17  Cambridge  colleges. 
b  Also  8,253  evening  students. 

c  Average  number  on  rolls.    The  number  of  pupils  who  made  at  least  one  attendance  was  1,032,287. 
d  Also  5,454  paid  monitors, 
f  From  Statesman's  Year  Book. 

/In  Mldition  to  pupils  in  elementary  schools  receiving  grants  from  the  science  and  art  department. 
g  Parliamentary  grant  for  use  in  tho  work  of  the  department,  1893-94. 

While  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  a  compreliensive  view  of 
higher  education  as  maintained  in  Great  Britain,  the  statistics  of  ele- 
mentary education  are  very  complete  and  uniform  for  the  successive 
years  from  1870. 

Up  to  a  very  recent  date  the  chief  effort  of  the  Government  has  been 
to  get  all  children  under  instruction  and  to  secure  appreciable  results 
as  an  outcome  of  tho  public  money  expended.  So  long  as  this  standard 
prevailed  the  statistics  of  attendance,  enrollment,  etc.,  offered  a  suffi- 
cient"index  of  progress.  The  following  table  brings  into  comparative 
view  the  chief  items  relating  to  the  elementary  school  system  of  England 
and  Wales  for  the  years  1876  and  1893  and  to  the  system  of  Scotland 
for  1880  and  1893.  As  regards  England  and  Wales,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  earlier  of  the  two  dates  (1870)  was  the  year  of  the  passage  of 
the  ftrst  of  the  laws  amending  the  original  "education  act"  of  1870. 
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Tlie  purpose  of  the  law  of  1876  was  ^^to  afibrd  additional  means  for 
securing  the  attendance  of  cliildren  at  school,  especially  in  districts 
where  there  was  no  school  board,  or  where  there  were  no  by-laws  in 
force  as  to  school  attendance.^  The  authorities  constituted  by  the  new 
law  in  districts  not  under  school  boards  were  termed  ''school  attend- 
ance committees.'' 

The  six  years  during  which  the  law  of  1S70  had  been  in  operation 
had  shown  clearly  the  need  of  greater  stringency  in  respect  to  school 
attendance.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  chief  purpose  of  the  origi- 
nal law  had  been  to  secure  the  instruction  of  all  children,  and  thus  free 
England  irom  the  stigma  of  dense  and  increasing  illiteracy.  The  part 
which  the  Government  assumed  in  the  work  was  simply  to  require 
adequate  school  provision  in  every  district.  I'his  might  be  afforded  in 
public  elementary  schools  managed  by  elected  boards  and  maintained 
in  part  by  local  taxes  (rates),  or  in  private  (voluntary)  schools,  of  which 
the  various  religious  denominations  were  in  general  the  owners  and 
managers.  Both  classes  of  schools  were  to  receive  grants  from  the 
Government  upon  the  same  conditions,  and  their  proi>er  fulfillment  of 
the  conditions  was  to  be  determined  by  annual  examinations  conducted 
by  Government  inspectors.  Since  1876  the  system  has  been  further 
modified  by  the  laws  of  1880  and  1891,  the  former  obliging  local  authori- 
ties to  make  by-laws  for  compelling  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
school  and  the  latter  providing  for  the  remission  of  school  fees  by  means 
of  an  annual  grant  to  the  schools  accepting  its  provisions.  The  efl'ect 
of  the  law  of  1891  has  been  to  make  elementary  education  practically 
free. 

The  earlier  of  the  two  years  (1880),  employed  in  the  comparative 
view  for  Scotland,  is  not  marked  by  any  event  of  special  importance. 
The  law  establishing  the  Scotch  system  was  passed  in  1872.  The  Gov- 
ernment assumed  substantially  the  same  relation  to  the  work  in  Scot- 
land as  in  England.  The  Scotch  law  was,  however,  more  comprehensive, 
as  suited  the  more  highly  developed  and  more  homogeneous  state  of 
popular  education  in  the  northern  division  of  the  Blingdom.  In  Scot- 
land a  school  board  was  called  into  existence  in  every  parish,  and  not 
only  were  the  parish  schools,  but  also  the  higher  grade  burgh  schools, 
placed  under  the  management  of  the  boards,  although  the  burgh 
schools  did  not  share  in  the  public  funds.  Subsequently  these  high- 
grade  schools  were  permitted  to  share  in  the  local  taxes,  so  that  the 
system  of  public  education  in  Scotland  was  carried  to  the  door  of  the 
universities. 

As  the  Scotch  law  embodied  a  compulsory  clause,  its  effects  upon 
school  attendance  were  uniform  throughout  the  country.  Religious 
instruction  was  restrained  simply  by  a  conscience  clause,  which  per- 
mitted children  to  bo  withdrawn  from  the  exercise  at  the  request  of 
their  parents,  whereas  in  the  English  law,  not  only  was  there  a  con- 
science clause  binding  upon  all  the  schools,  but  there  was  also  a  clause 
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prohibiting  board  schools  from  giving  instruction  in  any  "religious 
catechism  or  religious  formulary  which  is  distinctive  of  any  particular 
denomination.'^ 

Scotland  has  been  entirely  free  from  the  contentions  over  this  subject 
that  have  repeatedly  convulsed  England.  The  former  was  the  first, 
also,  to  secure  exemption  from  school  fees,  the  laws  providing  for  their 
remission  bearing  date  1889  and  1890. 

It  should  be  added,  for  the  more  complete  understanding  of  the 
comparative  statistics,  that  until  1890  the  amount  of  the  grant  for 
each  school  depended  in  a  measure  upon  the  actual  number  of  children 
present  on  the  day  of  the  inspector's  examination,  hence  this  item  has 
always  been  reported. 


Comparative  statistics  of  elemefitary 

schools. 

England  and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Increase 

Increase 

1876. 

1893. 

or  de- 
crease. 

1880. 

1893. 

or  de- 
crease. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

I.  Entimated  popalntion 

24, 244, 010 

29, 731, 100 

-+-  22.6 

3, 705,  314 

4.090,315 

+  10.4 

II.  JJ  umber  of  schools,  day  and 

uight  (institutions),   in- 

spected  

14,3<S8 

19,867 

-f  38.0 

3,064 

3,008 

—  24.0 

ni.  Pupils. 

Accommodation  for— 

1.  Day  schools 

3,426,318 

5,762,617 

+  70.0 

602,054 

737,797 

+  22.6 

2.  Night  schools  (not 

connected  with 

day  schools) 

14, 810 

9,913 

—  33.0 

1,301 

803 

—  41.0 

Enrollment,  day  schools 

2. 943. 734 

5,126,873 

+  74.0 

534,428 

664,838 

+  24.4 

Present  at  examinations— 

1.  Day  schools 

2.412,211 

4, 728,  535 

+  96.0 

470, 581 

618. 021 

+  .31.0 

2.  Night  schools 

41. 133 

78. 298 

4    90.0 

14.  809 

18, 910 

+  27.0 

Average  attendance— 

1.  Day  schools 

1,084,573 

4, 100, 000 

+106.0 

404,  618 

542,851 

■1-  34.0 

2.  Night  schools 

49,858 

81,068 

+  62.5 

14,297 

19, 575 

+  37  0 

IV.  Number  of  teachers: 

Certificated 

23,053 

49, 340 

+  114.0 
+691.0 
15,0 

5,330 
444 

8,325 
1,874 
3,775 

+  56.0 
i-322. 0 

Assiittant  

3,173 

25,123 

Pupil 

32.231 

27,288 

4,582 

17J0 

Studying  iu  training 

colleges  ....... ...... 

3,007 

4,033 

+  14.0 

892 

858 

.04 

V.  Finances: 

Current  expenditure. . . 

$16, 584. 356 

$42,046,420 

+153.0 

$4,122,879 

$6,229,886 

+  51.0 

Government  grant 

7. 457,  084 

028,577,428 

+283.0 

2, 167, 808 

a4, 400, 927 

+104.0 

a  Includes  the  grant  in  lieu  of  fees. 

As  regards  the  view  presented  above  it  will  be  seen  that  certain 
items  included  in  the  table  have  little  more  than  local  interest.  Even 
these,  however,  serve  to  make  the  impression  more  precise  and  definite. 
The  variation  in  the  number  of  institutions  inspected,  for, example, 
may  arise  from  purely  accidental  causes,  as  severe  weather  rendering 
the  schools  in  certain  rural  regions,  especially  of  northern  Scotland, 
inaccessible. 

The  decline  in  the  number  of  pupil  teachers  is  significant,  especially 
when  considered  in  connection  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cer- 
tificated and  assistant  teachers.  It  shows  a  growing  preference  for 
adult  teachers  who  have  passed  through  the  training  period.    It  can 
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not  escape  observation  that  almost  in  every  particniar  considered  there 
has  been  marked  increase  during  the  periods  covered  by  the  compari- 
son. Along  with  the  progress  in  these  measurable  quantities  there 
has  been  also  a  remarkable  development  in  the  ideal  of  scholastic  work. 
This  has  always  been  determined  chiefly  by  the  conditions  for  obtain- 
ing the  annual  parliamentary  grant.  These  conditions  are  formulated 
each  year  by  the  department  in  the  so-called  *'code,"  or  body  of  regu- 
lations, which  must  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament  before  it  can  be 
adopted.  The  radical  changes  that  have  been  introduced  into  these 
documents  from  time  to  time  are  the  indexes  of  the  most  important 
changes  that  have  been  effected  in  the  schools. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  these  changes  intelligible  a  historical 
survey  of  the  earlier  codes  is  here  presented.  It  is  taken  substantially 
from  the  introduction  to  the  School  Board  Chronicle  edition  of  the  code 
of  1891.  The  survey  is  carried  back  to  a  period  antedating  the  law  of 
1870.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Government  began  making  grants 
to  elementary  schools  as  early  as  1833.  In  1860  the  various  "minutes" 
which  had  been  issued  for  the  guidance  of  the  committee  of  council  in 
charge  of  this  fund  were  consolidated,  and  with  this  digest  as  a  start- 
ing i>oint  the  document  known  as  "the  revised  code"  of  1861  was 
issued  to  regulate  the  future  distribution  of  the  grants.  Under  this 
code  the  grant  was  made  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  average  attend- 
ance and  the  results  of  the  individual  examination  of  the  s'cholars  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  effects  of  this  code  are  thus 
summarized  by  our  authority: 

The  inevitable  result  followed  that  the  teachers  were  compelled  to  confine  their 
attention  to  these  elementary  subjects,  while  others,  such  as  history,  grammar,  geog- 
raphy, mathematics,  which  in  the  hands  of  a  capable  teacher  foster  mental  activity 
and  create  a  thirst  for  knowledge  in  the  scholar,  were  starved  out;  and  this  serious 
result  was  not  couuterbalauced  by  the  fact  that  the  new  system  of  individual  exam- 
ination enabled  the  inspector  ''to  report  with  all  but  absolute  certainty  upon,  at  aU 
events,  the  attainments  required*,  and  to  apply  praise  or  blame  with  an  amount  of 
firmness  and  decision  which,  under  the  former  code  he  was  able  to  do." 

Perhaps  the  effect  of  the  revised  code  could  hardly  be  better  summed  up  than  in 
the  language  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools.  In  one 
of  his  reports  he  says : 

*'I  can  not  resist  the  unwelcome  conviction  that  the  new  code  (1861)  is  tending  to 
formalize  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools  and  to  render  it  in  some  degree  lifeless, 
inelastic,  and  mechanical.  I  find  too  many  teachers  disposed  to  narrow  their  sense 
of  duty  to  the  *  six  standards,'  or  to  what  they  sometimes  call,  with  unconscious 
sarcasm,  the  ' paying  subjects.'  I  find  an  increasing  eagerness  on  the  part  of  teachers 
to  get  hold  of  text-books  which  are  *  specially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
revised  code,'  and  which  claim,  as  their  chief  merit,  that  they  do  not  go  a  step 
beyond  those  requirements.  The  practice  of  explaining  and  questioning  on  the 
meanings  of  words  appears  to  me  on  the  decline.  Spirited  oral  teaching,  mutual 
interrogation,  home  lessons,  and  other  devices  by  which  the  intellectual  life  of  a 
school  IS  kept  up  are  far  less  common  than  they  ought  to  be,  and,  as  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  than  they  once  were.  The  teaching  of  grammar,  history,  aud  geography 
has  been  much  discouraged.    It  has  always  been  a  characteriBtio  of  the  best  schools 
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that  in  each  of  them  there  was  some  one  sahject  which,  if  not  a  hobby  of  the  master^s, 
was  yet  one  in  which  his  own  tastes  led  him  to  take  particular  interest,  and  which 
by  it«  special  finish  and  excellence  served  to  prove  that  his  heart  was  in  his  school 
and  that  he  was  proud  of  its  success.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  see  comparatively  little 
of  this  sort  of  enthusiasm,  and  that  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  standard'  tends  in 
some  measure  to  discourage  it/' 

The  late  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  condemnation  of  the  system  under  the  revised  code 
was,  if  anything,  stronger  than  that  of  Mr.  Fitch.  In  his  report  on  education  in 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  he  wrote: 

"The  fault  of  the  teaching  in  our  popular  schools  at  home  is  that  it  is  so  little  form- 
ative ;  it  does  little  to  touch  their  nature  for  good  and  to  mold  them.  Again  and 
again  I  find  written  in  my  notes,  'The  children  human.'  They  had  been  bronght 
under  teaching  of  a  quality  to  touch  and  interest  them,  and  were  being  formed  by  it.'' 

Passing  to  conditions  under  the  law  of  1870,  the  writer  continues: 

When  the  education  act  of  1870  was  passed  a  pledge  was  given  that  the  amount 
of  the  annual  ghauts  previously  available  for  the  support  of  elementary  schools 
should  be  increased.  A  new  code  was  accordingly  framed  in  1871  with  6x>ecial  refer- 
ence to  the  alterations  required  by  that  act.  The  principle  of  payment  by  results 
was  still  maintained,  but  a  more  liberal  view  was  taken,  both  of  the  subjects  which 
might  be  taught  and  the  amounts  to  be  earned.  The  schedule  of  specific  subjeots 
for  which  grants  were  allowed  included  geography,  history,  grammar,  algebra, 
geometry,  natural  philosophy,  physical  geography,  the  natural  sciences,  political 
economy,  and  languages. 

With  slight  modifications  the  code  of  1871  remained  in  force  until  it  was  super- 
seded by  the  code  of  1882. 

This  code,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  its  author,  Mr.  Mundella, 
at  that  time  vice-president  of  the  education  department,  made  the  first 
break  in  the  mechanical  system  that  had  grown  out  of  the  "  revised 
code."  Individual  examination  in  the  elementary  subjects  was  still 
maintained;  for  these  alone  a  teacher  could  secure  from  the  grant  rates 
varying  from  13s.  to  16s.  per  capita  of  the  children  who  passed.  Liberal 
grants  were  offered  also  for  attainments  in  the  higher  subjects.  The 
most  important  feature  introduced  by  the  new  regulations  was  the 
"  merit  grant."  This  was  to  be  awarded  at  rates  varying  from  Is.  to  38. 
per  capita  of  average  attendance,  according  to  the  report  of  the  in- 
spector as  to  the  general  conditions  of  the  school — i.  e.,  whether  excel- 
lent, good,  or  fair.  Inspectors  were  instructed  in  making  up  the  report 
to  consider  the  special  difficulties  of  the  teachers,  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  the  district,  etc. 

The  spirit  of  the  new  regulations  was  progressive,  but  in  actual 
practice  they  accomplished  less  than  was  expected.  Even  the  merit 
grant  proved  to  be  a  means  of  increasing  mechanical  teaching,  and  was 
a  special  subject  of  complaint  before  the  commission  of  1886  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  workings  of  the  elementary  school  laws.  An  out- 
come of  the  recommendations  of  this  commission  was  the  code  of  1890. 
In  this,  for  the  first  time,  there  was  a  radical  departure  from  the  sys- 
tem of  "payment  upon  results."    It  allowed  the  larger  proportion  of 
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the  grant  to  be  paid  at  a  fixed  ratio  upon  the  basis  of  average  attend- 
ance.* Moreover,  the  individual  examination  of  all  pupils  was  no  longer 
demanded;  instead,  the  inspector  might  examine  the  class  in  general 
or  a  few  pupils,  according  to  his  judgment.  The  law  of  1801  providing 
for  the  remission  of  school  fees  gave  rise  to  some  special  regulations 
which  were  embodied  in  the  code  for  1892,  but  these  were  not  in  line 
with  the  movement  here  discussed. 

The  last  measures  in  the  series  that  have  emancipated  the  schools 
from  a  deadening  routine  are  embodied  in  the  regulations  just  issued  for 
the  year  1895.  The  most  important  of  these  has  reference  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  schools.  Heretofore  the  inspectors  have  made  a  rigid  annual 
examination  of  every  school  on  the  Government  list.  From  this  ordeal 
schools  that  have  reached  a  certain  standard  are  now  excused;  in  place 
of  the  formal  examination  there  may  be  substituted  two  annual  visits 
from  the  inspector,  the  visits  to  be  made  without  notice.  On  these 
occasions  the  inspector  is  to  test  the  instruction  and  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  school,  and  from  the  notes  taken  at  the  time  to  make  up  his 
report  of  the  school.  If  the  report  is  satisfactory  the  school  will  be 
entitled  to  the  full  grant.  Thus  virtually  ends  the  system  of  "  pay- 
ment upon  results.'' 

The  regulations  have  also  reduced  the  work  required  in  the  lower 
grades,  introduced  a  special  schedule  for  small  schools  (i.  e.,  those  with 
an  average  attendance  below  GO),  and  have  placed  cottage  gardening 
as  a  subject  of  instruction  for  boys  on  the  same  basis  as  cookery, 
laundry,  and  dairy  work  for  girls.  Another  provision  which  shows 
the  tendency  toward  freer  methods  of  instruction  is  that  allowing  the 
time  spent  by  pupils  during  school  hours  in  visiting  museums,  art  gal- 
leries, etc.,  to  be  counted  as  school  attendance.  It  is  stipulated  that 
the  visits  shall  be  made  under  proper  guidance. 

EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

The  measures  adopted  for  the  development  of  evening  schools  show 
the  same  progressive  spirit  as  those  that  are  gradually  transforming 
the  day  schools.  The  present  ideal  of  evening  schools  is  indicated 
by  the  new  name  applied  to  them,  i.  e.,  "  Evening  continuation  schools." 

Prior  to  the  regulations  of  1893  they  were  essentially  elementary 
schools,  conducted  like  the  day  schools  upon  a  rigid  system  of  payment 
for  results.    The  spirit  of  the  new  regulations  and  the  conditions 

» Prior  to  1890  the  grant  comprised  four  divisions  in  ''scliools  for  older  scholars," 
as  follows:  (1)  A  fixed  grant  of  48.  to  6s.  per  papil.  (2)  A  merit  grant  varying  from 
1ft,  to  38-  per  pupil,  according  to  the  inspector's  report.  (3)  A  grant  for  the  three  ele- 
mentary subjects  of  instrnction  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  passing  a  satis- 
factory examination  in  each.  (4)  Various  grants  in  class  and  specific  subjects.  The 
code  of  1890  raised  No.  1  from  4s.  to  Gs.  to  12|s.  to  14s.,  made Xo.  2  a  definite  grant  of 
Is.  to  1}8.  for  good  discipline  and  organization,  and  abolished  No.  3. 
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which  have  made  them  necessary  are  thus  clearly  summarized  in  the 
London  Journal  of  Education  (July  1,  1893): 

Mr.  Aclancl's '  eveDing  school  code  has  not  disappointed  the  hopes  of  those  who 
expected  hold  and  useful  reforms.  For  the  first  time  we  are  to  have  real  continua- 
tion schools,  and  yet  the  new  vice-president  has  had  the  advantage  of  the  criticisms 
bestowed  on  the  abortive  attempt  in  the  same  direction  of  his  predecessor.  Indi-» 
vidual  examination  is  abolished  and  inspection  without  notice  substituted;  no 
scholar  will  henceforth  be  compelled  to  take  the  elementary  subjects;  adults  may  be 
freely  admitted,  and  will  earn  grauts;  a  variety  of  practical  and  recreative  subjects 
have  been  recognized.  The  princii^le  of  the  minute  of  1892  is  adopted  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  variable  grants,  viz,  that  they  shall  depend  on  the  number  of 
hours'  instruction  given  in  each  subject,  and  this  is  extended  to  the  fixed  grant,  pay- 
ment by  average  attendance  being  superseded. 

These  are  daring  changes,  but  some  of  them  had  been  long  advocated  by  educa- 
tionalists. The  cautions  relaxation  in  1890  of  the  old  trammels  had  produced  an 
immediate  increase  in  the  night  schools,  but  the  tradition  that  evening  schools  were 
for  the  three  R's  was  still  too  stroug,  and  the  increase  has  not  been  maiutained.  After 
our  heavy  expenditure  on  day  school  children,  we  have  allowed  them  to  forget  every- 
thing from  the  moment  they  have  reached  a  standard  where  intelligence  is  begin- 
ning to  be  evoked.  After  a  year  or  two  at  work,  the  ordinary  London  boy  can  not 
sum,  his  writing  is  atrocious,  his  grammar  worse,  his  reading  merely  sufficient  for 
comic  cuts. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  figures  for  London  day  and  night  schools.  Taking  the  com- 
pulsory period,  and  assuming  the  children  are  in  the  day  schools  for  eight  years,  i.  e. 
from  5  to  13,  the  average  number  between  those  ages  on  the  rolls  for  the  last  eight 
years  is  about  575,000.  Last  year  there  were  enrolled  in  the  evening  schools  30,000 
boys  and  girls  between  13  and  21.  True,  many  of  the  575,000  have  died  after  leaving 
school,  and  there  would  be  slight  compensation  by  immigration,  but  one  would 
suppose  there  would  be  now  over  500,000  young  people  between  13  and  21  in  London. 
The  proportion  in  day  continuation  schools  is,  unhappily,  very  small.  Further,  of 
the  30,000  enrolled  in  the  evening  schools,  an  average  of  10,000  only  attended  during 
the  two  winter  sessions,  and  only  half  that  number  in  the  summer.  The  immense 
majority  of  our  working  lads  and  lassies  are  not  carrying  on  their  education  at  all 
during  these  valuable  years. 

Mr.  Acland  wishes  to  have  interesting  schools  to  attract  them  and  thorough  teach- 
ing when  they  have  come  in.  The  most  important  of  his  new  X)rovisions  is  doubtlc.^ 
the  abolition  of  the  formal  examination  and  payment  by  individual  passes.  For 
years  we  have  been  crying  out  against  the  cram  to  which  teachers  and  pupils  resorted 
before  the  examination — a  cram  which  was  distasteful  and  useless.  We  are  now  to 
have  an  inspection  of  methods  of  teaching  of  general  knowledge  and  intelligence. 
To  prevent  a  slackness  of  work  the  inspector  will  reduce  the  variable  grant  from 
Is.  6d.  to  Is.  if  both  the  actual  teaching  and  its  method  are  not  thoroughly  satis- 
factory. 

The  fixed  grant  ought  to  be  larger  when  paid,  as  is  proposed,  on  each  complete 
twelve  hours  of  instruction,  as  it  will  enable  us  to  disregard  a  falling  off  in  numbers, 
and  to  continue  to  teach  the  earnest  pui)ils  whom  we  have  previously  sacrified  to 
the  necessity  of  keeping  a  high  average  attendance. 

The  explanatory  memorandum*  also  suggests  that  meetings  can  be  lengthened,  but 
after  a  day's  work  it  is  unwise  to  exact  too  long  a  time  for  instruction.  We  must 
not  omit  to  note  that,  under  article  14,  a  limit  of  grant  is  fixed  on  the  basis  of  aver- 
age attendance ;  but  we  hope  the  department  has  calculated  that  this  will  not  nullify 
the  change  and  prevent  our  opening  more  frequently  for  special  subjects,  and  allow- 
ing pupils  to  attend  only  some  of  these. 

^  Vice-president  of  the  education  department. 

*  Issued  by  the  education  department.  r-^  t 
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For  the  fixed  grant  time  U  recognized,  though  spent  over  snbjectd  for  which  no 
Tariahle  grant  can  be  given—e.  g.,  drawing,  manaal  training,  physical  exercises,  and 
housewifery.  It  is  evident  from,  the  exordium  and  from  the  fifth  article  (which 
provides  that  these  may  be  given  on  other  premises  if  necessary)  that  it  is  desired 
to  encourage  these. 

The  following  citations  from  the  code  and  appendixes  give  in  outline 
the  programme  for  the  evening  schools,  also  the  expanded  programme  in 
English  subjects,  and  in  detail  the  section  pertaining  to  civic  instruc- 
tion. To  this  is  added  the  explanatory  memorandum  in  which  <  he  pur- 
poses of  the  Government  in  re8i)ect  to  these  schools  are  more  fully 
expressed. 

It  should  be  added  that  corresponding  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  regulations  for  evening  schools  in  Scotland. 

EVENING  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  CODE,  1893. 

2.  Grants  may  be  made  for  any  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  named  in  the  schedule 
to  this  code,  and  for  any  other  subjects  sanctioned  by  the  department,  provided  that 
a  graduated  scheme  for  teaching  any  such  subject  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
the  inspector. 

The  subjects  named  in  the  schedule  are  the  following: 

Elementary  subjects, — Reading  or  recitation,  or  both  combined;  writing  and  com- 
position; reading  and  writing  combined;  arithmetic. 

English  subjects. — English,  geography,  history,  the  life  and  duties  of  the  citizen. 

Languages. — French,  German,  Welsh  (for  scholars  in  schools  in  Wales),  Latin. 

Mathemalics. — Euclid,  algebra,  mensuration. 

Science  subjects  and  subjects  of  practical  utility. — Elementary  physiography,  ele- 
mentary physics  and  chemistry,  science  of  common  things,  chemistry,  mechanics, 
sound,  light,  and  heat,  magnetism  and  electricity,  human  physiology,  botany,  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  navigation,  bookkeeping,  shorthand. 

Vocal  music. — Subjects  for  girls  and  women  only. — Domestic  economy,  needlework. 

Schemes  for  teaching  these  subjects  are  given  in  the  schedule. 

Grants  are  also  made  for  cookery,  laundry  work,  and  dairy  work  as  subjects  of 
instruction  for  girls  and  women. 

3.  Instruction  may  be  given  in  other  secular  subjects  and  in  religious  subjects,  but 
no  g^nt  is  made  in  respect  of  any  such  instruction.  ( Elementary  education  act,  1870, 
sec.  97,  L) 

4.  Instruction  in  the  following  subjects  is  recognized  for  the  purpose  of  the  fixed 
grant  (art.  13  a),  but  no  variable  grant  (art.  13  b)  is  paid  in  respect  of  tbem : 

Drawing.     (Grants  for  drawing  are  made  by  the  science  and  art  department.) 
Manual  or  technical  instruction. 
Suitable  physical  exercises. 
Military  drill  (for  boys  and  men). 
Housewifery  (for  girls  and  women). 

5.  Instruction  in  the  subjects  mentioned  in  article  4,  and  also  instruction  in  the 
following  subjects  mentioned  in  article  2:  Science,  vocal  music,  cookery,  laundry 
work,  dairy  work,  or  needlework  (for  girls  and  women)  may  bo  given  elsewhere  than 
on  the  school  premises,  provided  that  special  and  appropriate  provision,  approved  by 
the  inspector,  is  made  for  such  instruction,  and  the  times  for  giving  it  are  entered 
in  the  approved  time-table.  Except  as  provided  by  this  article,  all  instruction  must 
be  g^ven  on  the  school  premises. 

6.  No  meeting  of  the  school  is  reckoned  at  which  less  than  one  hour's  secular 
instmction  has  been  given. 
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7.  The  registers  must  be  marked  at  the  beginning  of  eacb  lesson.  If  any  scholar 
registered  as  attending  is  withdrawn  before  the  end  of  the  lesson,  the  entry  of 
attendance  should  be  at  once  canceled.  The  registers  must  show  clearly  the  num- 
ber of  hours'  instruction  received  by  each  scholar  in  each  subject  in  which  he  is 
instructed.  There  should  be  separate  registers  for  each  subject.  No  lesson  of  less 
than  half  an  hour  in  length  is  recognized  for  purposes  of  registration. 

8.  No  scholar  may  be  entered  or  continue  on  the  register  who  is  under  14  years  of 
age,  unless  such  scholar  is  deemed  by  the  department  to  be  exempt  from  the  legal 
obligation  to  attend  school. 

9.  The  *' school  year"  is  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  April. 

10.  Any  person  over  18  years  of  age  approved  by  the  inspector^  and  not  being  a 
pupil  teacher  engaged  in  a  public  elementary  school,  may  be  recognized  as  teacher 
or  assistant  teacher.    The  teachers  need  not  be  lay  persons. 

11.  The  following  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  in  order  that  a  school  may  receive 
an  annual  grant : 

(a)  The  principal  teacher  must  be  certificated  or  recognized  under  article  10,  and 

must  not  bo  allowed  to  undertake  duties  not  connected  with  the  school 
which  may  occupy  any  part  whatever  of  the  school  hours. 

(b)  The  school  must  have  met  on  not  less  than  thirty  evenings  in  the  school  year. 

If  a  school  has  been  closed  during  tho  year  under  medical  authority  or  for  any  unavoidable 
caime,  a  corresponding  reduction  is  inade  from  tho  number  of  m^tings  required  by  this 
article. 

(c)  Notice  must  be  given  annually  At  the  beginning  of  the  session  to  the  depart- 

ment that  the  managers  desire  a  grant  for  tho  school. 

(d)  The  time-table  must  bo  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  inspector  at  the 

beginning  of  the  session.  The  time-table  must  show  the  several  subjects 
in  which  instraction  is  given,  and  the  time  allotted  to  each  subject.  Any 
alteration  in  the  time-table  affecting  the  days  or  hours  of  meeting  must 
be  notified  to  tho  inspector. 

(c)  The  school  must  have  been  visited  by  the  inspector  at  least  once  in  each 
school  year,  unless  some  cause  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the  department 
prevent  such  visit.  The  inspector's  visits  will,  as  arule,  be  made  without 
previous  notice  being  given. 

(/)  Tho  school  must  be  reported  efficient  by  the  inspector.  A  school  will  not  bo 
reported  efficient  unless  the  inspector  is  satisfied  that  the  order  is  good, 
that  tho  teaching  is  systematic  and  intelligent,  and  that  the  scholars  are 
making  genuine  progress  in  the  subjects  taught. 

12.  The  annual  grant  becomes  due  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  and  is  paid  as 
soon  as  may  be  after  that  date. 

13.  The  annual  grant  is  made  up  of  tho  several  grants,  which,  with  their  amounts, 
are  enumerated  below: 

(a)  A  fixed  grant  calculated  as  follows:  All  the  hours  during  which  each  regis- 
tered scholar  has  received  secular  instruction  (articles  6  and  7)  during  the 
school  year  shall  be  added  together,  and  a  grant  of  Is.  6hall  be  paid  for 
every  complete  twelve  such  hours.  The  fixed  grant  may  not  be  withdrawn 
unless  the  whole  grant  is  withdrawn.  No  fixed  grant  will  be  paid  unless 
some  other  grant  under  this  code  is  payable. 

(h)  A  variable  grant  of  Is.  6d.  or  Is.  for  every  complete  twelve  hours*  instruction 
received  by  any  registered  scholar  during  the  school  year  in  any  subject 
allowed  by  article  2,  in  which  not  less  than  fifteen  hours'  jnstruction  has 
been  given  during  the  same  period.  Tho  department  shall  decide  which, 
if  either,  of  these  suras  shall  bo  paid  after  considering  the  report  of  the 
inspector's  visit  or  visits.  The  grant  will  be  separately  assessed  for  each 
subject.  (1)  No  variable  grant  shall  be  paid  for  any  scholar  on  account 
of  less  than  two  or  more  than  five  subjects.  (2)  No  variable  grant  shall 
be  paid  for  any  scholar  on  account  of  any  subject  in  which  he  has  been 
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prerionsly  examined  by  the  science  and  art  department.  (3)  No  variable 
grant  shall  be  paid  for  any  scholar  on  accoant  of  more  than  two  science 
sabjects.  (4)  If  a  scholar  is  to  be  presented  for  examination  in  two 
science  subjects  by  the  science  and  art  department  in  the  May  following 
the  close  of  the  school  year,  no  Tariable  grant  shall  be  paid  for  him  on 
account  of  any  science  subject,  and  if  he  is  to  be  so  presented  in  one 
science  subject,  no  variable  grant  shall  be  paid  for  him  on  account  of  more 
than  one  science  subject. 

(c)  Where  the  inspector  reports  that  special  and  appropriate  provision  is  made 

for  the  practical  teaching  of  cookery  by  a  teacher  holding  a  certificate 
from  some  training  school  of  cookery  recognized  by  the  department,  a 
grant  of  2s.  or  4s.  is  made  on  account  of  each  girl  or  woman  who  has 
attended  not  less  than  twenty  or  forty  hours  during  the  school  year  (of 
which  not  more  than  four  hours  may  be  in  any  one  week)  at  a  cookery 
class  of  not  more  than  24  scholars,  and  has  spent  not  less  than  ten  or 
twenty  hours  in  cooking  with  her  own  hands. 
The  time  for  cookery  must  be  entered  in  the  time-table,  and  should  not  be 
less  than  a  continuous  hour  or  hour  and  a  half  at  any  meeting;  provided 
that  for  the  purposes  of  article  13  (b)  (1)  cookery  shall  bo  considered  as 
a  subject,  and  that  no  grant  shall  be  paid  for  a  scholar  on  account  of 
cookery  only.  (1)  Where  the  inspector  reports  that  there  is  no  convenient 
means  of  obtaining  a  certificate,  the  certificate  above  mentioned  shall  not 
be  required,  but  the  competency  of  the  teacher  must  be  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  department.  (2)  For  the  purpose  of  demonstration, 
not  more  than  three  classes  of  18  scholars  may  be  present,  provided  the 
inspector  reports  that  the  number  present  may  be  conveniently  accommo- 
dated; but  for  the  ten  or  twenty  hours  required  for  cooking  with  their 
own  hands  (during  which  time  no  demonstration  lesson  can  be  given)  not 
more  than  18  scholars  shall  be  taught  at  the  same  time  by  one  teacher. 

(d)  Where  the  inspector  reports  that  special  and  appropriate  provision  has  been 

made  for  the  practical  teaching  of  laundry  work  by  a  teacher  recognized 
by  the  department  as  qualified  to  teach  that  subject,  a  grant  of  2s.  is 
made  on  account  of  any  girl  or  woman  who  had  attended  not  less  than 
twenty  hours  during  the  school  year  at  a  laundry  class  of  not  more  than  14 
scholars. 
The  time  for  laundry  work  must  be  entered  in  the  time-table;  provided  that 
for  the  purposes  of  article  13  (J)  (1)  laundry  work  shall  bo  considered  as 
a  subject,  and  that  no  grant  shall  be  paid  for  a  scholar  on  account  of  laun- 
dry work  only. 

(e)  Where  the  inspector  reports  that  special  and  appropriate  provision  has  been 

made  for  the  practical  teaching  of  dairy  work  by  a  teacher  holding  a  cer- 
tificate recognized  by  the  department,  or  otherwise  recognized  by  the 
department  as  competent  to  teach  dairy  work,  a  grant  of  4s.  is  made  on 
accouut  of  any  girl  or  woman  who  has  attended  for  not  less  than  20  les- 
sons, of  at  least  two  hours  each,  a  class  of  not  more  than  14  scholars. 
The  time  for  dairy  work  must  be  entered  in  the  time-table,  and  should  be 
not  less  than  two  continuous  hours  at  any  meeting;  provided  that  for  the 
purposes  of  article  13  (h)  (1)  dairy  work  shall  bo  considered  as  a  subject, 
and  that  no  grant  shall  bo  paid  for  a  scholar  on  account  of  dairy  work  only. 
14.  For  the  purposes  of  section  19  of  the  elementary  education  act,  1876  (see  Appen- 
dix, art.  107),  the  average  attendance  shall  be  found  by  dividing  the  total  number  of 
hours  of  instruction  (art.  7)  received  by  registered  scholars  during  the  school  year 
T>y  the  total  number  of  hours  during  which  the  school  has  been  open  during  the  same 
period. 
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15.  The  department,  as  occasion  reqaires,  may  cancel  or  modify  articles  of  the  code, 
or  may  establish  new  articles^  bat  may  not  take  any  action  thereon  until  the  same 
shall  have  lain  on  the  table  of  both  houses  for  at  least  one  calendar  month. 

16.  The  code  shall  be  printed  each  year,  in  such  a  form  as  to  show  separately  all 
articles  canceled,  modified,  or  established  since  the  last  edition,  and  shall  be  laid 
on  the  table  of  both  houses  within  one  calendar  month  from  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

17.  The  schedule  annexed  to  the  code  has  the  same  effect  as  the  articles  of  the 
code  and  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  articles  15  and  16. 

KiMBERLEY, 

Lard  President  of  the  Council. 
Arthur  H.  D.  Acland, 
Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 

G.  W.  Kekewich, 

Secretary. 
Education  Department,  May  18, 1895. 

English  Subjects. 

(1)  English. — Parsing  and  analysis  of  sentences;  paraphrasing  of  simple  poetical 
extracts ;  history  of  the  English  language. 

(2)  Geography. — General  geography  of  the  British  Isles,  their  chief  industries,  and 
means  of  communication  by  land  and  water. 

General  geography  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  or  of  Europe  or  Australasia 
or  British  India,  with  special  reference  in  each  case  to  their  industries  and  to  their 
commercial  relations  to  Great  Britain. 

Colonization  and  the  conditions  of  successful  industry  in  the  British  Possessions 
generally. 

(S)  History.— (a)  Particular  periods  or  subjects,  e.  g. :  The  reign  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria; history  of  the  British  colonies;  the  Stuart  period,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  constitution  and  functions  of  Parliament;  the  Expansion  of  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  (6)  Biographies  of  leading  persons  and  the  chief  events  in  a 
selected  portion  of  history,  e.  g.,  80^  to  1215  A.  D.,  or  1688  to  1760  A.  D. 

In  Welsh  schools  special  attention  may  be  given  to  geography,  history,  and  indus- 
tries of  Wales. 

(4)  The  life  and  duties  of  the  citizen.  (See  Set  B.) 

SET  B.     {DETAILED  SCHEMES.) 

1. — Life  and  Duties  of  the  Citizen. 

It  la  ova  business  carefully  to  cultivate  in  our  minds,  to  rear  to  the  most  perfect  vigor  and  matur- 
ity, every  sort  of  generous  and  honest  feeling  that  belongs  to  our  nature.  To  bring  the  dispoaillons 
that  are  lovely  in  private  life  into  the  service  and  conduct  of  the  Common  weal  tit —so  to  bo  patriots 
as  not  to  forget  we  are  gentlemen.  *  *  •  Public  life  is  a  situation  of  power  and  energy ;  he  tres- 
passes against  his  duty  who  sleeps  upon  his  watch,  as  well  as  he  that  goes  over  to  tho  enemy. 
(Burke:  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  tho  Present  Discontents.) 

[This  syllabus  touches  only  on  certain  limited  aspects  of  the  public  life  of  the 
citizen.  Various  important  considerations  are  therefore  omitted  which  teachers  will 
no  doubt  discuss  in  dealing  with  the  subject. 

The  subject  as  here  set  out  will  be  found  difficult  to  teach,  except  to  those  older 
scholars  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  and  thinking  intelligently  about  public 
affairs.  For  the  instruction  of  such  students  tho  general  outline  here  given  may  be 
of  service  to  teachers,  though  it  covers  more  ground  than  can  be  dealt  with  even  in 
two  or  three  courses.  The  teacher  will  select  that  part  which  is  must  appropriate  to 
the  circumstances  and  needs  of  the  school  and  the  locality.  For  younger  scholars  a 
much  simpler  form  of  syllabus  should  be  prepared  from  which  the  more  technical 
treatment  of  the  machinery  of  local  and  central  government  should  be  omitted. 
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The  object  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  proceed  from  the  known  and  familiar,  each 
M  the  policeman,  the  rate  collector,  the  board  of  gnardians,  and  the  town  council, 
to  the  history  of  and  reasons  for  our  local  and  national  institutions  and  our  responsi- 
bilities in  connection  with  them. 

Good  illustrations  and  diagrams  and  pictures  will  be  of  great  service  in  teaching 
this  subject.] 

INTKODUCTION. 

What  the  citizen  should  aim  at  in  the  interest  of  his  country. 

Public  duties  accompany  all  forms  of  work  in  life,  whatever  the  occupation  or 
profession. 

Serving  personal  interest  alone  is  not  enough. 

The  individual  benefits  from  a  well-ordered  community.  The  community  ought  to 
benefit  in  its  turn  from  the  efiforte  of  the  individual.  ''All  for  each"  should  be 
requited  by  '*each  for  all." 

The  reasons  for  attachment  to  our  country  and  for  a  sense  of  duty  toward  our 
fellow-citizens  are  similar  to  those  for  love  of  home  and  family.  Loyalty  to  one's 
own  village  or  town  should  lead  to  a  larger  patriotism.  Those  who  are  growing  up 
into  citizenship  should  realize  their  debt  to  the  men  and  women  who  have  served 
the  nation  generously  and  wisely  in  the  past,  and  their  own  duty  to  their  country  in 
the  present.  Self-interest  and  class  interest  should  be  subordinate  to  general  and 
national  interests. 

The  nation  and  the  state, — What  they  mean.  Diflference  between  representative 
government  and  despotic  government.  Responsibilities  involved  in  representative 
government. 

I. — Reprksentativr  Government. 

What  repreeentatire  institutions  mean.  The  cooperation  of  the  people  in  the  work 
of  government.  The  power  of  the  majority ;  its  limits.  The  force  of  public  opinion. 
Need  of  public  spirit  and  of  intelligence  for  good  government. 

The  machinery  of  government  is  partly  local,  partly  central. 

A.   LOCAL  GOVERNMKNT. 

Local  government  districte,  small  and  large. — Institutions  of  local  self  government. 

1,  The  vilUige  and  the  parish. — The  vestry.  The  choosing  of  overseers,  guardians, 
etc. 

S.  School  districts. — School  boards,  school  managers,  and  school  attcudnnco  com- 
mittees. 

S,  The  poor  law  uiiiofi. — Boards  of  guardians. 

4.  Local  board  districiSy  horoughSy  and  counties.— luoctil  boards,  town  councils,  and 

county  councils.     The  choosing  of  mayors,  aldermen,  and  councilors. 
Composition  and  methods  of  election  of  bodies  above  mentioned. 
Work  and  powers  of  these  bodies  as  regards— 

1.  Rating  and  expenditure. —The  rate  collector.     Purposes  for  which  money  is 

spent.    Difference  between  rating  and  taxation, 
f.  ^eaZ/fc.— Sanitary  condition  of  houses;  drainage,   baths,   and  washhouses; 
gas;  water;  purification  of  rivers.     Hospitals;  sick  nursiug.     Sanitary 
and  medical  officers. 

5,  Education. — Day  and  evening  continuation  schools.     Provision  of  schools  and 

attendance  at  school.  School  attendance  officers.  Free  libraries.  Picture 
galleries  and  museums.    Technical  education. 

4.  The  destitute  poor. — The  relieving  officer.     Outdoor  and  indoor  relief.    The 

workhouse. 

5.  UoadSf  streets,  buildings,  and  /and.— Paving  and  lighting  of  streets.    Public 

parks  and  recreation  grounds.  Town  halls  and  municipal  buildings; 
what  goes  on  inside  them.  Purchase  of  land  for  improvements  and  public 
purposes.    Allotments  and  small  holdings. 
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6.  Police  and  justice.— The  policemAiiy  his  powers  and  duties.    The  magistrate, 
how  appointed;  his  powers  and  duties.     Petty  seasions  and  quarter  ses- 
sions.   Public  houses  and  licensing. 
The  local  representative  bodies  have  in  most  cases  certain  responsibilities  to 

or  dealings  with  the  central  government.    (See  B,  (iii)  Executive  government.) 

B.    CENTRAL  GOVEUXMENT. 

(i)  The  Crown  and  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 

(2)  The  Crown, — Its  constitutional  position  and  powers. 

(2)  Home  of  Lords. — (a)  Composition,  (&)  powers. 

{$)  House  of  Commons, — (a)  Composition.  How  members  of  Parliament  are 
elected.    The  franchise  and  the  ballot.     (5)  Powers. 

{4)   Working  of  the  Parliamentary  system, — Taxation,  legislation,  administration. 
Party  government.      Ministry  and  cabinet;  their  joint  responsibility. 
Ministry  and  opposition.    Majorities  and  minorities;  their  powers.    How 
a  bill  becomes  an  act  of  Parliament, 
(it)  The  judicial  system. 

Justice. — The  lord  chancellor,  judges,  magfistrates,  coroners;  how  appointed. 

Courts  of  law, — Civil  and  criminal.  Petty  sessions,  quarter  sessions,  county 
courts,  assizes,  high  court,  court  of  appeal,  House  of  Lords.  Privy  council. 
Juries  and  their  relation  to  courts  of  law. 
(tii)  Executive  government, — The  duty  of  carrying  into  effect  many  of  the  laws,  and 
the  decisions  of  Parliament  from  time  to  time,  is  intrusted  to  various  pub- 
lic departments,  the  most  important  of  which  are  presided  over  by 
responsible  ministers  of  the  Crown. 

The  work  and  powers  of  the  executive  government. — (1)  In  connection  with  the 
work  of  representative  local  bodies  in  matters  of  education,  health,  and 
the  destitute  poor.  (Education  department  and  local  government  board.) 
(2)  In  matters  of  trade,  commerce,  agriculture,  post-oflQce,  telegraphs,  and 
savings  banks.  (Board  of  trade,  board  of  agriculture,  post-office.)  (3)  In 
matters  of  labor.  (See  under  III.  Home  office,  board  of  trade.)  (4)  In 
matters  of  justice.  Prisons  and  police.  (Home  office.)  (5)  In  connection 
with  Scotland  and  Ireland.  (Scotch  office  and  Irish  office.)  (6)  In  con- 
nectiou  with  the  colonies,  India,  and  foreign  countries.  (See  II.  The  Em- 
pire.) (Colonial  office,  India  office,  foreign  office.)  (7)  In  connection 
with  the  army  and  navy.  (War  office,  admiralty.)  The  army;  the  army 
reserve,  militia,  yeomanry,  and  volunteers.  The  navy;  naval  reserve, 
coast  guards.  Duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
the  country  by  land  and  sea.  The  evils  of  war.  Efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  avert  it  by  arbitration.  (8)  In  matters  of  taxation  and  finance. 
(The  treasury.)  The  country's  yearly  bill.  What  we  pay  Ibr,  How  the 
money  is  got.    Direct  and  indirect  taxation. 

C.   DUTIES   OF  CITIZENS  IN  RELATION  TO  LOCAL  AND   CENTRAL  G0"VT:RNMENT. 

/.  Bight  and  duty  of  voting, — Different  kinds  of  votes.  Need  of  honesty  in  giving  a 
vote.  The  vote  a  *' trust"  as  well  as  a  ''right."  Each  vote  has  a  special  end 
and  aim,  which  ought  to  be  considered.    The  gain  and  loss  of  party  spirit. 

S,  Sates  and  truces,  and  what  we  get  in  return  for  them.  Seasons  for  willingness  to 
contribute  to  common  purposes  in  well-administered  countries.  Illustrations  of 
gain  to  the  community  from  improved  conditions  of  life  and  health  as  a  result 
of  rates  and  taxes  well  spent. 

S,  Public  health. — Attention  to  sanitary  matters  at  home,  cleanliness,  and  ventilation. 
Isolation  and  disinfection  in  illness;  temperance  and  temperate  habits;  duty  to 
neighbors  as  we^  as  home  and  family.  Healthiness  of  a  district;  its  value  to 
the  community.    Public  parks,  gardens,  and  oi>en  spaces;  duty  of  making  them 

beautiful  and  taking  good  care  of  them.  r^^^^T^ 
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'4,  Education. — Duty  of  parents :  To  enforce  re^larity  of  attendance,  to  cooperate 
Trith  the  teacher  in  regard  to  conduct  of  scholars,  to  home  lessons,  ami  the  care 
and  use  of  books.  Duty  of  scholars :  To  make  full  use  of  the  advantages  of 
the  school,  and  thus  fit  themselves  to  become  capable  and  nsefnl  citizens.  Influ- 
ence of  school  on  character  as  well  as  on  intelligence.  Waste  of  force  and 
money  through  leaving  school  too  early.  Technical  education,  its  value  for  the 
worker.  Higher  edncation  and  the  universities.  School  and  college  only  the 
beginning  of  the  citizen's  education. 

5.  Provision  for  the  poor, — Care  of  poor  children  and  the  sick  and  aged  poor.    Con- 

sideration of  the  causes  of  paux>erism,  and  how  to  diminish  it.  Importance  of 
self-dependence  and  habits  of  providence. 

6.  Seed  of  order  and  respect  for  Zair.— The  citizen ^s  home  and  protection.    Respect  for 

tho  persons,  opinions,  property,  and  reputation  of  others.  Discouragement  of 
fraud  in  all  relations  of  life  and  business.  Support  of  the  law  and  encourage- 
ment by  example  of  peaceable  behavior  by  all  citizens.  Examples  of  what  the 
law  demands:  (a)  Registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  (b)  Notifica- 
tion of  infections  diseases,    (o)  Preveotion  of  cruelty  to  children  and  to  animals. 

7.  Puhlio  spirit  and  publio  opinion, — Force  of  public  opinion ;  need  of  honesty  and 

intelligence.  Freedom  of  speech  and  writing.  Uses  of  public  meetings;  how 
tiiey  should  be  conducted.  Watchfulness  over  public  bodies.  Services  of  the 
public  press  in  these  matters.  Active  cooperation  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  essential  to  good  government  and  freedom.  Willingness  of  capable  per- 
sons to  serve  in  a  representative  capacity  on  public  bodies  of  great  importauce. 

n.— The  Empire. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    "  Greater  Britain."— The  colonies. 

Variety  of  races  in  colonies  and  dependencies.     Self-governing  colonies.    Crown 

colonies.    Protectorates.    India  and  its  government. 
Imperial  coinage  and  imperial  postage. 
Appointment  of  governors-general  and  governors. 
Obligation  to  cultivate  knowledge  about  our  brethren  "across  the  sea."    Native 

races  within  the  Empire  and  our  duties  to  them. 
Extension  of  friendly  feeling  and   of  courtesy  and  fair  dealing  toward  foreign 

nations.    Appointment  of  ambassadors,  envoys,  and  consuls. 

III.— Industrial  and  Social  Life  and  Duties. 

Selection  for  boys  or  girls  of  work  in  life.  Loss  to  the  nation  when  they  are  set  to 
uncongenial  labor.  Corresponding  gain  of  ''tools  to  the  men  who  can  use 
them." 

What  constitutes  national  wealth.  Every  capable  and  industrious  and  self-respect- 
ing citizen  should  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  community.  Relation  of  skill  and 
knowledge  (a)  to  personal  well-being  and  happiness;  (&)  to  industrial  success; 
(c)  to  power  of  publio  usefulness. 

The  great  industries  of  the  country,  their  growth  and  development. 

Changes  caused  by  the  use  of  machinery. 

AsMociations  of  workers, — (1)  Trade  unions,  their  history  and  work.  Labor  disputes 
and  strikes.  Arbitration  and  conciliation.  (2)  Cooperative  societies ;  their  work 
in  distribution  and  production.  (3)  Friendly  societies.  Training  in  habits  of 
industry;  thrift  and  self-help.  Value  of  the  work  of  voluntary  associations  in 
the  education  of  the  adult  citizen. 

The  state  and  lo^or.- Factory  acts;  mines  acts;  women's  and  children's  labor.  Dan- 
gerous employments.  Health  and  safety  of  the  worker.  Information  as  to  con- 
dition of  workers.  Labor  department  of  board  of  trade.  The  governmeut  and 
municipalities  as  employers  of  labor,  dockyards,  arsenals,  and  public  works. 
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The  importance  to  the  nation  of  effective;  honest,  and  intelligent  management  of 
all  forms  of  basiness  and  indnstry.  The  disaaters  which  resnltft'om  mismanagement 
or  fraud. 

The  duty  of  the  community  to  sympathize  with  every  reasonable  effort  of  the 
workers  to  improve  their  condition  and  develop  their  intelligence.  That  which 
injures  their  efficiency  or  lessens  their  hopefnlness  leads  to  national  loss  and  to  the 
maintenance  or  increase  of  poverty  and  ignorance.  A  healthy  and  skillful  body  of 
workers,  upright  in  character  and  self-reliant,  is  a  source  of  strength  to  the  country. 

Faithful  discharge  of  homelier  duties  of  life  is  the  best  preparation  for  their  dis- 
charge in  city  and  nation.  Civic  duty  begins  in  the  life  of  the  family,  expands  with 
occupation  in  trade,  business,  and  profession. 

In  earning  their  livelihood  men  and  women  also  servo  their  fellow-citizens  and 
their  country.  Membership  of  self-governing  societies  is  among  the  best  means  of 
civic  education. 

As  intelligence,  honor,  and  virtue  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  family,  so  is 
patriotism  necessary  to  national  and  social  life.  We  have  to  recognize  that  our 
public  responsibilities  are  duties  as  much  as  personal  and  family  obligations.  We 
have  no  right  to  expect  just  legislation  or  impartial  administration  unless  we  per- 
form with  intelligence  those  public  duties  which  devolve  upon  all.  If  we  suffer 
iigustice  in  connection  with  public  affairs,  we  have  little  right  to  complain  unless  we 
have  done  our  own  duty. 

EXPLANATORY  MEMORANDUM. 

I.  The  objects  contemplated  in  the  evening  continuation  school  code  are: 
(a)  To  give  freedom  to  managers  in  the  organization  of  their  schools. 
(6)  To  offer  to  managers  and  teachers  a  wide  choice  of  subjects  adapted  to  the 
various  needs  of  scholars  and  districts. 

(c)  To  suggest,  both  concisely  and  in   detail,  courses  of  instruction  in  these 

subjects. 

(d)  To  enable  managers  to  combine  instruction  in  subjects  for  which  grants  are 

paid  by  the  State  with  instruction  in  other  subjects  for  which  no  such 
grants  arc  paid,  but  which  it  may  be  for  special  reasons  desirable  to  include 
in  the  curriculum. 
n.  The  following  are  the  principal  changes  now  introduced : 

(a)  The  attendances  of  persons  over  21  years  of  age  will  henceforth  be  recog- 
nized. 

(6)  No  scholar  will  henceforth  be  compelled  to  take  the  elementary  subjects. 

(o)  Further  precautions  are  taken  to  avoid  duplication  of  grants  by  the  educa- 
tion department  and  the  science  and  art  department. 

(d)  Grants  will  be  paid  as  in  day  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  school  as  a 

whole  instead  of,  as  formerly,  for  the  attainments  of  individual  scholars. 

(e)  The  fixed  grant  is  no  longer  paid  on  the  average  attendance,  but  on  the  aggre- 

gate number  of  hours'  instruction  received  by  the  scholars.  This  will  give 
a  direct  encouragement  to  the  prolongation  of  evening  school  sessions  and 
the  lengthening  of  meetings. 

(/)  Instead  of  grants  for  individual  passes,  grants  will  now  be  paid  for  time 
devoted  to  each  subject,  the  amount  of  such  grant  being  dependent  on  the 
value  of  the  instruction  given. 

(g)  Examination  by  the  inspector  on  a  fixed  day  is  abolished  and  visits  of  inspec- 
tion without  notice  are  substituted. 
III.  The  new  regulations  are  designed  generally  to  meet  the  requirements  of  schol- 
ars who  are  no  longer  subject  to  the  law  of  compulsory  attendance  at  school  and  who 
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desire  to  prolong  their  edaoatioii|  either  in  tho  ordinary  school  sabjects  or  in  some 
special  sabjects  in  order  to  fit  themselves  for  some  industrial  career.  Evening  con- 
tinuation schools  will  have  to  meet  various  needs,  as,  for  instance : 

(a)  The  case  of  the  smaller  schools,  which  are  intended  mainly  to  8u))ply  defects  in 
early  elementary  instruction  and  to  continue  such  instruction  with  a  view 
to  tho  ordinary  pursuits  of  daily  life. 
(h)  The  case  of  schools,  especially  in  the  more  populous  districts,  in  which  the 
general  education  of  the  scholar  is  prolonged  and  combined  with  some  form 
of  useful  and  interesting  employment, 
(o)  The  case  where  the  principal  part  of  the  work  will  be  preparatory  to  the 
special  studies  directed  by  the  science  and  art  department  or  to  lectures 
established  by  the  county  councilsi  university  extension  lectures,  or  other 
forms  of  secondary  or  higher  education. 
IV.  The  duties  of  Iler  Majesty's  inspector  in  giving  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the 
evening  continuation  school  code  will  be : 

(a)  To  visit  without  notice,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  and  if  possible  on  more  than 

one,  at  some  time  at  which  the  school  is  shown  by  tho  time-table  to  be  at 
work,  every  school  for  which  a  grant  is  claimed,  and  to  devote  if  possible 
to  the  inspection  the  whole  time  of  one  meeting  of  such  school. 

(b)  To  confer  with  the  managers,  whose  presence,  if  it  can  bo  obtained,  is  very 

desirable,  and  with  the  teachers ;  to  ascertain  that  due  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  securing  accurate  registration  of  attendance ;  to  examine  the 
registers  and  time-tables,  and  to  report  on  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers 
and  the  course  of  instruction, 
(o)  To  hear  lessons  and  observe  the  manner  in  which  the  classes  are  conducted ;  to 
question  the  scholars  on  the  work  which  has  been  done  in  at  least  two  of 
the  sabjects  taught  in  the  school,  and  to  report  generally  on  tho  instruction. 
(d)  To  satisfy  himself  that  the  schoolrooms  are  suitable  for  their  purpose,  bearing 

in  mind  the  importance  of  an  adequate  supply  of  artificial  light. 
(0)  To  recommend  what  variable  grant  (if  any)  should  be  paid,  having  due  regard 
to  the  opinion  he  has  formed  upon  the  general  character  of  the  teaching 
and  the  particular  methods  employed.    The  higher  of  the  two  grants  will 
not  be  paid  for  any  subject  unless  the  inspector  is  able  to  report  that  both 
the  actual  teaching  of  the  subjects  and  the  methods  employed  in  such 
teaching  are  thoroughly  satisfactory. 
y.  My  Lords  will  be  interested  to  learn  from  the  reports  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors 
the  results  of  any  successful  experiments  by  which  evening  continuation  schools 
have  been  rendered  more  attractive,  e.  g. — by  means  of  lantern  illustrations,  music, 
manual  work,  discussion  of  some  book  which  has  been  read  by  the  class;  field,  uat- 
nralisty  or  sketching  clubs;  gymnastics,  or  other  employments  of  a  more  or  less 
recreative  character.     For  many  of  these  purposes  grants  of  public  money  can  not 
be  given,  but,  provided  that  the  managers  take  care  that  at  least  one  hour  at  each 
meeting  is  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  article  2  of  the 
code,  and  that  the  instruction  is  systematic  and  thorough,  every  arrangement  for 
making  the  school  attractive  should  be  carefully  considered.    For  instance,  besides 
the  introduction  of  some  of  the  recreative  subjects  mentioned  above,  encourage- 
ment might  be  given  to  capable  lecturers  to  deliver  from  time  to  time  short  lec- 
tures, well  illustrated,  in  connection  with  some  of  the  subjects  in  the  school  time- 
table. 

VI.  Unless  special  efforts  are  made  to  encourage  those  who  are  leaving  the  day 
school  to  continue  their  education  at  evening  schools,  the  chances  of  success  in  the 
evening  schools  will  be  much  diminished.  Care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  give 
fall  information  to  such  scholars  of  the  times  and  places  at  which  evening  continu- 
ation schools  are  held.  With  this  object  the  managers  of  those  schools  should  put 
themselves  in  communication  with  the  managers  of  the  neighboring  day  schools. 
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YII.  My  Lords  will  be  glad  to  know  from  timo  to  time  of  any  special  diffionlliea 
which  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  work  of  evening  continuation  schools  with  • 
view  to  their  being  lessened  or  removed.  They  attach  a  very  high  importance  to 
the  work  which  may  be  done  under  this  code,  as  efi^'ective  continuation  schools  sap- 
ply  one  of  the  most  important  means  for  turning  to^  better  account  than  at  present 
the  money  and  time  now  spent  in  the  day  schools. 

In  connection  with  the  snrvey  of  the  elementary  schools  of  Great 
Britaiu,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  consider  the  agencies  created  by  the 
Government  for  the  restraint  and  correction  of  vicious  and  lawless 
youth.  The  following  citation  from  a  recent  article  by  Mr.  A.  A.  W, 
Drew,  who  has  been  officially  engaged  in  the  work,  will  put  the  reader 
in  possession  of  its  salient  features.  To  this  statement  is  added  a 
short  extract  from  a  recent  article  touching  the  new  lines  of  educa- 
tional work  which  have  been  assumed  by  the  London  County  council 
in  its  effort  to  rescue  the  slum  x>opulation: 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  AXD  JUVENILE  CRIME. 

About  the  year  1866— i.  e.,  four  years  before  the  introduction  of  the  school  board 
system  which  gave  new  life  to  the  work  of  public  elementary  education  in  England — 
a  great  wave  of  doubt  had  passed  over  tbe  minds  of  our  senators,  which  made  them 
question  whether  the  old  plan  of  committing  juvenile  offenders  to  prisons  or  to 
reformatories  was  either  a  wise  or  a  judicious  one;  and  the  result  was  the  introduc- 
tion into  Parliament  of  a  bill  to  deal  with  that  question,  and  the  passing  of  an  net, 
known  as  the  industrial  schools  act,  which  made  a  great  change  in  our  method  of 
dealing  with  youthful  criminals. 

In  18G9y  the  year  before  the  first  school  board  act  was  passed,  as  many  as  10,314 
juvenile  criminals,  under  the  age  of  16 years,  were  committed  to  prisons  in  England; 
while  the  last  completed  returns — viz,  those  for  1891 — show  that  in  that  year  only 
3,855  were  so  committed.  Also,  in  1869  there  were  sent  on  to  reformatories  1,331 
children,  of  whom  1,075  were  boys  and  256  were  girls;  while  in  the  year  1891  there 
were  only  1,020  children  committed  to  reformatories,  of  whom  885  were  boys  and 
135  were  girls.  What  had  become  of  the  balance  of  juvenile  criminals  from  1869  to 
1891,  so  that  the  number  sent  to  prisons  or  reformatories  had  decreased  from  10,314 
in  the  former  year  to  3,855  in  tbe  latter?  Is  it  true  that  education,  by  a  curative 
process,  had  largely  dimiDished  the  number  of  such  children,  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  population  of  the  country  t 

Of  late  years  there  has  sprung  up,  under  the  fostering  influence  of  the  industrial 
schools  act  of  1866,  a  large  number  of  schools,  differing  absolutely  fhun  prisons  and 
very  widely  from  reformatories,  known  as  "  certified  industrial  schools."  In  1866 
there  were  in  this  country,  not  including  Scotland,  only  57  such  schools,  contain- 
ing a  total  of  2,566  children,  of  whom  1,893  were  boys  and  673  girls.  In  1861  there 
were  in  Great  Britain  153  certified  industrial  schools,  containing  23,688  children, 
of  whom  19,292  were  boys  and  4,396  girls.  These  numbers  include  those  detained 
in  truant  schools  under  tbe  elementary  education  act,  and  also  in  certified  day 
industrial  schools ;  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  although  the  number  of  children 
committed  to  prisons  and  reformatories  has  decreased,  the  numbers  in  industrial 
schools  has  increased  from  2,566  in  the  year  1866  to  23,688  in  the  year  1891. 

From  this  it  wiU  be  seen  that  public  elementary  education  has  not  yet  reformed 
our  juvenile  criminals,  only  that  tbe  policy  of  the  country  has  transferred  them 
from  prisons  or  reformatories  to  industrial  schools.  Even  this  is  a  great  step  to  have 
taken,  but  the  same  policy  requires  to  be  vigorously  followed  up  by  tbe  removal  of 
those  blots  which  still  remaiu  as  biudrances  to  the  reformation  of  youthful  offenders. 
And  this  our  Parliament  alone  can  briog  about  by  legislation. 
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The  fact  of  tlio  matter  is  that,  short  of  Utopia,  there  must  of  necessity  exist  for 
corrective,  indastrial,  and  educational  purposes  a  graduated  series  of  estahlishments 
suitnlilo  for  the  manj  varying  cases  which  come  under  treatment. 

After  nearly  thirty  years  of  close  acquaintance  with  the  juvenile  population  of 
this  great  metropolis,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  truancy  is  to  he  credited 
with  nearly  the  whole  of  our  juvenile  criminality,  and  that  if  much  more  energetic 
steps  were  taken  to  deal  with  our  young  truants,  the  list  of  convictions  for  criminal 
oilenses  would  he  very  largely  reduced,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  well  worth  while 
seriously  to  make  the  attempt. 

The  percentage  of  truants  cured  hy  a  single  short  visit  to  a  well-managed  truant 
school  has  already  heen  given  as  80  per  cent,  and,  to  take  the  latest  return  of  the 
home  office,  the  j)ercontage  of  industrial  school  children  in  1891  who  have  passea 
through  these  schools,  and  are  now  reported  as  doing  well,  is,  for  hoys,  85.5  per  ceni,, 
and  for  girls,  84  per  cent;  thus  incidentally  showing,  what  actually  is  the  fact,  that 
the  reformation  of  a  bad  boy  is  just  a  shade  easier  than  that  of  a  bad  girl. 

The  industrial  schools  amendment  act  of  1880  is  a  most  useful  oue,  especially  as 
regards  girls;  and  I  marvel  to  find  that  so  very  little  use  is  made  of  it.  I  can  only 
say  that  our  committee  never  neglects  to  deal  promptly  with  any  case  which  comes 
before  it  under  this  act,  which  adds  to  section  14  this  further  condition  under  which 
a  child  may  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school,  ''  that  is  lodging,  living,  or  residing  with 
common  or  reputed  prostitutes,  or  in  a  house  resided  in  or  frequented  by  prostitutes 
for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  or  that  frequents  the  company  of  prostitutes." 

Yet  another  very  useful  act  is  that  of  1891.  It  is  entitled  '^Anact  to  assist  the 
managers  of  reformatory  and  industrial  schools  in  advantageously  launching  into 
useful  careers  the  children  under  their  charge,"  and  its  provisions  authorize  the 
managers  of  all  such  schools,  with  the  child's  own  consent,  and,  if  necessary,  without 
the  parents'  consent,  ''to  apprentice  him  to  or  dispose  of  him  in  any  trade,  calling,  or 
service,  or  by  emigration,  notwithstanding  that  his  period  of  detention  has  not 
expired,  and  such  apprenticing  or  disposition  shall  be  as  valid  as  if  the  managers 
were  his  parents.''  But  in  the  case  of  emigration  the  consent  of  the  home  secretary 
must  also  be  obtained.  (Andrew  A.  AV.  Drew,  Contemporary  Review,  May,  1893, 
732-742.) 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  UNDER  THE   LONDON   COUNTY   COUNCIL. 

If  it  be  asked  what  new  thing  the  present  council  has  done,  apart  from  extending 
the  first  councirs  work,  I  think  we  may  with  some  confidence  refer  to  the  starting 
of  its  department  of  technical  education.  The  circumstances  of  London  differ  so 
niQch  from  those  of  other  eities  and  counties,  the  difficulties  and  complications  of 
its  educational  problems  are  so  great,  the  chtu>s  of  uncoordinated  authorities  is  so 
bewildering,  that  the  first  council  may  well  be  excused  for  not  immediately  adding 
technical  education  to  all  its  other  duties.  But  the  second  council  grappled  with 
the  problem  in  its  very  first  summer.  Having  been,  from  the  outset,  the  chairman 
of  the  special  bommittee  and  then  the  technical  education  board,  to  which  the 
council  has  delegated  its  educational  functions,  I  am  disqualified  from  expressing 
any  opinion  nsio  the  success  of  this  new  departure,  but  I  think  it  will  be  admitted 
that  we  have  made  good  use  of  our  time.  The  technical  education  board,  which 
carries  on  this  part  of  the  councirs  work,  has  already  established  a  comprehensive 
"scholarship  ladder,"  from  the  board  school  right  up  to  the  highest  technical  col- 
lege, the  best  art  schools,  and  the  university.  It  has  done  much,  by  its  liberal  grants 
and  skilled  inspection,  to  develop  and  improve  the  various  *' polytechnics"  now 
growing  all  over  the  metropolis.  Under  the  expert  guidance  of  Dr.  Gamett  it  has 
worked  a  beneficent  revolution  in  evening  science  and  technology  classes,  and  made 
more  practical  the  instruction  in  those  subjects  given  in  the  public  secondary 
schools;  whilst  the  London  schools  of  art  are,  under  its  fostering  care,  springing 
into  new  life.  By  the  appointment,  as  its  art  advisers,  of  such  expert  craftsmen  as 
Mr.  George  Frampton,  A.  B.  A.,  and  Mr.  William  Lethaby,  a  distinguished  sculptor 
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and  a  uo  less  distingaislied  architect,  the  board  has  shown  how  keenly  it  is  aliye  to 
the  need  for  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  "  arts  and  crafts"  side,  and  we  need 
not  now  despair  of  London  one  day  possessing  a  municipal  art  school  to  rival  that 
of  Birmingham.  Nor  have  the  women  and  girls  been  forgotten.  Besides  sharing  in 
all  the  preceding  advantages,  they  enjoy  a  special  department  of  their  own.  The 
board  has  set  up  three  "schools  of  domestic  economy"  (shortly  to  be  increased  to 
five),  which  intercept  the  maidens  of  thirteen  who  would  otherwise  be  leaving 
school  to  "  take  a  little  place."  It  has  started  at  Battersea  a  domestic  economy  train- 
ing school  which  is  already  turning  out  skilled  teachers  accustomed  to  the  house- 
keeping of  the  London  poor;  and,  by  a  permanent  staff  of  qualified  instructors  in 
cookery,  dressmaking,  laundry  work,  and  hygiene,  it  has  given  thousands  of  lessons 
in  these  subjects  to  groups  of  workingwomen  in  all  parts  of  London,  who  are  too 
old  or  too  poor,  too  hard  worked  or  too  apathetic,  to  take  advantage  of  any  exist- 
ing institutions.     (Sidney  Webb,  Contemporary  Review,  January,  1895,  pp.  141-142.) 

UNIVERSITY   COLLEGES  AIDED  BY  THE   (JOVERNMENT. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  for  1 891-92  gave  an  account  of  recent 
provision  for  technical  instruction  developed  in  the  chief  industrial  cen- 
ters of  Great  Britain.  Along  with  this  movement,  and  in  many  cases  inti- 
mately connected  with  it,  is  the  establishment  of  university  colleges — 
that  is,  colleges  which  maintain  the  courses  of  instruction  required 
for  degree  examinations  (usually  of  London  University)  or  which  are 
affiliated  with  Durham  or  Victoria  universities.  In  1889,  Parliament 
allowed  a  grant  of  £16,000  ($75,000)  to  these  colleges,  a  policy  which 
has  been  renewed  each  succeeding  year.  In  consideration  of  this  allow- 
ance the  colleges  participating  in  the  £15,000,  and  also  the  three  col- 
leges in  Wales  which  receive  from  the  treasury  an  annual  grant  of 
£4,000  each,  were  invited  in  1893  to  furnish  a  report  to  the  education 
department.  This  was  to  comprise  in  each  case  a  historical  outline,  a 
statement  of  the  constitution  and  purposes  of  the  college,  and  its  pres- 
ent status.  The  statements  submitted  have  been  published  as  a  report 
of  the  Department,  and  from  this  source  the  following  tabulated  par- 
ticulars are  derived.  Of  the  colleges  included  it  may  be  said  that, 
while  they  present  great  divergence  in  respect  to  origin,  government, 
endowment,  and  facilities,  they  have  certain  common  characteristics. 
They  have  all  arisen  in  response  to  the  need  of  a  wider  diffusion  of 
higher  education  than  is  possible  through  the  agency  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  alone,  coupled  with  the  equally  urgent  demand  for  special 
training  in  the  applications  of  science  and  the  methods  of  scientific 
research. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table,  women  share  freely  in  the 
provisions  of  these  colleges.  With  regard  to  the  showing  in  the  table 
as  to  scholarships,  it  should  be  said  that  both  items  given,  i.  e.,  the 
number  and  the  annual  value  of  the  scholarships,  are  approximates 
only.  From  the  nature  of  the  data  presented  in  the  original  report 
exact  statements  are  impossible.  In  several  instances  free  scholarships 
are  mentioned,  of  which  neither  the  number  nor  the  money  equivalent 
is  specified;  in  others,  one  or  the  other  item  is  given,  but  not  both. 
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Af^in,  a  scholarship  is  sometimes  available  in  any  one  of  two  or  more 
colleges,  according  to  the  choice  of  the  successful  competitor,  so  that 
there  maybe  even  duplication  of  funds  in  the  tabulation,  but  this  could 
occur  in  a  few  instances  only.  The  showing,  with  all  imperfections,  is 
important,  as  it  gives  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  the  provision  for  higher 
education  available  for  young  men  and  women  of  marked  ability,  but 
who  could  not  otherwise  afford  the  expense  of  advanced  instruction. 
In  England,  where  free  high  schools  are  almost  unknown  and  free 
universities  entirely  so,  the  provision  of  endowed  or  of  free  scholar- 
ships is  a  matter  of  great  public  moment.  It  should  be  added  that 
while  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  scholarships  secure  tuition  in  the 
colleges  to  which  they  pertain,  a  few  are  intended  to  secure  university 
advantages  for  the  holders. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE,  1891-92. 


France,  Republic, — Area,  204,092  square  miles.  Population  (actual)  April  12,  1891, 
38,095,156;  domiciled  or  legal,  38,343,193. 

Civil  divisions. — For  purposes  of  civil  government  France  is  divided  into  8G  depart- 
ments (90  if  Algiers  be  included),  each  having  its  local  legislative  assembly  ^yhich  is 
formed  by  election.  The  departments  are  subdivided  into  arrondissoments  and  these 
into  cantons.  The  smallest  civil  divisions  comprised  within  the  cantons  are  com- 
munes. 

For  previous  articles  see — 
The  educational  system  of  France.     Report,  1888-89,  Vol.  I,  pp.  112-149. 
BexK>rt  of  the  educational  congresses  and  exhibition   held   in  Paris,  1889.    Ibid., 

pp.  41-186. 
Educational  system  and  operations  for  1888-89.     Ibid.,  pp.  249-261. 
Elementary  education  in  London  and  Paris.     Ibid.,  pp.  263-280. 
Education  in  France:  Statistics,  1890-91 ;  progress  of  primary  schools  since  Guizot^s 
law,  1833;  higher  primary  and  classical  schools  of  France.    Report,  1890-91, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  95-124. 
Education  in  France :  Outline  of  the  system  and  statistics  for  1892,  state  faculties ; 
proposed  transformations  and  development   of   teaching   functions.      Report, 
1891-92,  Vol.  I,  pp.  73-95. 
Civil  service  in  France.    Ibid.,  pp.  369-412. 

Topical  Outline — Statistical  summary. — Detailed  vietc  of  primary  instruciioiiy  1891-93, 
and  comparison  tciih  1887-88  after  the  report  of  the  statistical  commission :  Classifica- 
tion of  schools;  school  enrollment;  average  attendance;  high  schools;  teachers ^  num- 
ber, qualifioaiions  and  salaries;  school  buildings  and  equipments;  auxiliarjf  agencies; 
finances;  results  of  elementary  instruction. 

Summary  of  educational  statistics. 


Clftsaes  of  iuatitutiooa. 

I>ate. 

EnroUment. 

Teachers. 

Current  ex- 

Male. 

Female. 

Men.       1    Women. 

1 

penditures. 

Infant   schools    (6cole8 
matemelles),    ages  2 
to8 

1891-92 
1891-92 

325,841 
2,805.849 

353, 738 
2, 750, 621 

8,753 
SO.  nil 

Elementary  primary  schools 
(public  and  private),  ages 
<|tol3 

66.363 

Total 

6,  236, 049 

155  427                j   of37,261,  215 

SeoondAiT  schools : 

Pnblic,  ages  8  to  20 

Private,  ages  8  to  20.... 
Normal  schools : 

Primary,  ages  1«  to  20.. 
Unirersities : 

Tuculties— 

Public     

1892 
1892 

1892 

1893 
1883 

85,291 
89,666 

3,878 

23,397 
988 

11, 605 

1 

, 

3,707 

6890 

c72l' 

Private 

i 

1 

1 

a  Pnblic  primary  only.  6  Including  181  directors  and  lioiiseliold  officials. 

c Including  141  directors  and  houschohl  otticialtt. 


*  Prepared  by  A.  Tolman  Smi  th. 
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The  system  of  public  education  in  France  has  been  considered  very 
fully  in  the  three  preceding  reports  of  the  Commissioner.  Every  year 
sees  some  modification  in  the  details,  but  the  essential  features  of  the 
system  remain  unchanged.  Characterized  in  brief,  it  is  a  highly  cen- 
tralized system  under  the  direction  of  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, flue  arts,  and  worship.'  His  control  is  exercised  through  a 
graded  series  of  appointed  officials  belonging  to  the  central  adminis- 
tration or  to  the  academies  (17  in  number,  including  1  in  Algiers), 
which  are  the  local  subdivisions  of  the  system.  Public  instruction  is 
a  state  service,  professors  and  teachers  constituting  a  professional  order 
whose  qualifications,  duties,  privileges,  honors,  emoluments,  and  penal- 
ties are  as  rigidly  fixed  by  law  as  those  of  other  branches  of  the  civil 
or  those  of  the  military  service. 

Professional  judgment  and  experience  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  system  through  the  councils,  i.  e.,  the  superior  and 
academic,  the  majority  of  whose  members  are  chosen  by  their  peers 
from  the  several  teaching  orders. 

The  public  scholastic  institutions  are  grouped  in  three  classes — 
superior,  secondary,  primary—  corresponding  to  three  departments  of 
the  central  administration.  The  affairs  of  each  are  separately  admin- 
istered. On  the  scholastic  side  the  secondary  and  superior  institutions 
are  closely  coordinated;  tlie  course  of  study  of  the  primary  schools  is 
also  made  continuous  with  the  modern  secondary  course.  Private 
institutions  flourish  side  by  side  with  the  public;  the  former  are  also 
subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  minister  and  his  agents. 

The  principal  statistics  of  public  and  private  instruction,  as  presented 
in  the  latest  official  reports,  are  given  in  the  foregoing  summary.  The 
summaries  relating  to  primary  instruction  are  from  the  latest  volume 
prepared  by  the  commission  on  the  statistics  of  primary  instruction. 
The  same  report  is  the  source  of  the  detailed  information  which  follows. 
The  particulars  considered  are  such  as  show  the  progress  or  the  actual 
efficiency  of  the  schools  in  respect  to  matters  of  general  interest. 
Before  proceeding  with  the  statistical  analysis  it  may  be  well  to  note 
that  the  commission,  whose  report  is  here  reviewed,  was  constituted  in 
the  ministry  of  public  instruction  and  flne  arts,  March  15, 1876,  and  has 
issued  altogether  flve  reports.  The  first,  bearing  date  1878,  covered  the 
school  year  1876-77 ;  the  second,  1880,  presented  in  comparative  view 
all  the  statistics  that  had  been  collected  from  1829  to  1877,  inclusive; 
the  third  and  fourth  covered,  respectively,  the  years  1881-82  and  1886-87. 
The  present  volume  deals  with  the  year  1891-92  and  also  with  the  quin- 
quennial period  1887-1892.  These  successive  reports  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  years  of  the  quinquennial  census,  an  arrangement  which 
facilitates  the  comparisons  between  the  school  population  and  school 
attendance. 

'M.  Poiucard  waa  appointed  to 'the  office  January  26,  18^,  replacing  M.  Leygne**, 
who  had  been  appointed  the  June  preceding.  January  27,  1895,  the  ministry  of 
worship  was  attached  to  the  province  of  this  minister.  GoOqIc 
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In  the  intervening  years  the  minister  of  public  instruction  has  pub- 
lished an  annual  summary  of  the  state  of  primary  instruction.  The 
sources  of  information  for  these  annuals,  as  also  for  the  more  detailed 
quinquennials,  are  chiefly  the  annual  statement  submitted  Ijy  the 
primary  inspectors  (450  in  number)  for  their  respective  districts  and 
by  the  academic  inspectors  of  each  department.  These  are  collated  by 
the  central  commission.  The  financial  statistics  are  drawn  in  the  same 
way  |rom  the  annual  accounts  of  the  prefects  of  departments  and  the 
detailed  statements  of  receipts  and  expenditures  prepared  annually  for 
the  Government. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS,  CLASSIFICATION  AND  SUPPLY. 

The  classes  of  primary  schools  recognized  under  the  law  of  October 
30, 1885,  are  infant  schools  (^coles  maternelles)  for  children  2  to  6  years 
of  age,  elementary  primary  schools  for  children  of  the  obligatory 
school  period,  6  to  13  years  of  age,  and  superior  primary  or  high  schools. 
Every  commune  must  support  at  least  one  public  primary  school  unless 
especially  authorized  to  combine  for  this  purpose  with  another  com- 
mune (law  of  1833),  and  every  commune  of  500  inhabitants  must  main- 
tain a  separate  school  for  girls  (law  of  April  10, 1867)  uuless  authorized 
to  substitute  a  mixed  school  (for  boys  and  girls.) 

The  extent  to  which  these  requirements  have  been  met  in  1891-92,  and 
comparison  in  this  respect  with  1886-87,  are  shown  by  the  following 
statistics: 


[France  and  Algiers  included.] 


1886-87. 


ConunnneB : 

Total  number. 

One  or  more  public  ecbooU 

One  or  more  private  schools 

United  with  other  communes  in  maintaining  a  publio  school 

Noschool 

At  least  one  public  school  for  girls 

More  than  500  inhabitants 

At  least  one  public  school  for  girls 

Only  a  private  school  for  girls 

No  special  school  for  girls 


36,461 

35,332 

67 

961 

98 

21,669 

19,403 

17,  717 

970 

716 


1891-92. 


36,492 

35,525 

46 

871 

50 

21,032 

19,  021 

17, 594 

772 

655 


Per  cent 
increase 
or  de- 
crease. 


+   0.08 
+      .5 

—  24.7 

—  9.5 

—  49.00 

—  2.93 

—  1.9 

—  4.95 

—  20.00 

—  8.52 


From  the  foregoing  table  it  is  evident  that  the  provision  of  public 
schools  increases.  Only  50,  or  one-tenth  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
of  commanes,  remain  to  be  brought  into  compliance  with  tlie  law.  The 
provision  of  separate  schools  for  girls  accords  with  the  sentiments 
which  long  adherence  to  the  Catholic  Church  has  fostered  in  the 
common  people  of  France.  The  number  of  communes  making  such 
provision  exceeds  the  number  coming  under  the  provisions  of  the  l^w, 
of  1867,  although  a  few  communes  having  the  required  population  have 
not  lulfllled  the  law. 
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The  table  refers  to  the  elementary  primary  schools  (i.  e.,  for  cUildren 
of  the  obligatory  school  ages,  6  to  13).  It  may  be  added  that  the 
establishment  of  an  infant  school  (dcole  maternelle)  is  obligatory  only 
for  commaues  having  a  population  above  2,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
at  least  1,200  are  collected  at  one  center.  The  number  of  such  com- 
munes is  about  8,000  and  the  number  of  infant  schools  5,411  (public^ 
2,003;  private,  2,808).  In  reality,  the  commission  say  less  than  3,000 
communes  are  without  an  infant  school  or  an  infant  class  attached  to 
a  primary  school. 

School  enrollment. — The  enrollment  in  primary  schools  (public  and 
private)  is  for  France  alone,  5, 171,402;  for  Algiers,  85,068;  total,  5jiJ5(}j' 
470.  Since  1886-87  there  has  been  a  loss  of  40,000,  or  seven-tenths 
per  cent,  in  the  total  enrollment,  and  of  54,963,  or  nine- tenths  per  cent, 
in  that  of  France  alone.  To  understand  the  bearing  of  this  fact  it  will 
bo  necessary  to  follow  the  report  in  its  analysis  of  school  population 
and  enrollment.  In  this  consideration  Algiers  is  omitted.  ^  The  enroll- 
ment for  France  is  equivalent  to  14.35  per  cent  of  the  population  (actu- 
ally present,  census  1891),  as  against  14.72  per  cent  of  the  i)opulation 
enrolled  in  1886-87.  Part  of  the  loss  in  enrollment  is  accounted  for 
by  the  relative  diminution  of  the  school  i)opulation  (i.  e.,  ages  6  to  13), 
which  was  only  12.1  per  cent  of  the  total  poi^ulation  in  1891,  as  against 
12.4  per  cent  in  1886.^  While  the  actual  i>opulation  of  obligatory  school 
age  (6  to  13)  was  4,663,671  in  1891,  the  enrollment  for  those  ages  in  the 
primary  schools  was  4,408,268.  The  enrollment  for  the  same  ages  in 
the  infant  schools  (113,892)  and  in  the  elementary  departments  of  sec- 
ondary schools  (64,413)  brings  the  total  to  4,586,573,  about  77,000  less 
than  the  population  of  the  ages  specified.  Of  these  5,000  were  known 
to  be  receiving  instruction  at  home.  As  to  the  remainder,  a  little  above 
1  per  cent  of  the  school  population,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they 
have  never  been  or  will  not  be  instructed.  The  laws  regulating  child 
labor,^  together  with  the  law  of  compulsory  education,  form  an  efifectual 

1  For  obvious  reasons  comparisons  between  school  enronment  and  population  in 
Algiers  would  be  valueless,  so  far  as  European  countries  are  concerned. 

3  Tbo  diminution  in  tbe  ratio  of  school  population  to  total  population  is  attribnted 
by  the  report  to  the  low  rate  of  births  and  to  immigration,  which  is  almost  wholly 
of  adults.  That  the  ratio  is  below  the  average  of  other  countries  would  be  explained 
by  the  same  reasons,  with  the  added  consideration  of  the  strong  vitality  of  the 
French  adult  population. 

^(France.  Law  of  June  2, 1874).  Children  below  10  years  and  girls  below  21  years 
shall  not  be  employed  in  any  work  on  Sundays  by  their  patrons,  in  manufactories, 
mines,  wood  (or  dock)  yards,  and  workshops.  In  workshops  where  constant  fires  are 
kept  up  children  may  h6  employed  on  Sundays  and  holidays  in  indispensable  work 
conformably  to  the  public  administrative  regulations. 

(a)  Children  shall  not  be  employed  in  any  kind  of  work  before  having  completed 
their  tenth  year. 

•  (6)  Restrictions  with  respect  to  children  from  the  beginning  of  their  eleventh  year 
until  their  twelfth  year  complete : 
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safeguard  against  illiteracy,  provided  they  be  enforced.  The  machinery 
for  enforcing  the  laws  exists;  nevertheless,  the  opinion  is  expressed  in 
the  report  of  the  commission  that  in  some  localities  the  authorities 
have  relaxed  their  vigilance  in  these  matters.  It  is  further  suggested 
that  discrepancies  between  the  census  and  the  school  tabulations  may 
have  arisen  from  different  constructions  of  the  age  limits.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  a  portion  of  the  children  of  school  age  not  enrolled  belong  to 
the  floating  population  (mariners  and  foreign  merchants),  passing  from 
school  to  school,  one  day  here  and  another  there,  and  being  actually 
registered  nowhere.  That  there  is  quite  a  large  contingent  of  such 
children  appears  from  the  fact  that  certain  localities  have  established 
special  schools  for  them.  The  number  of  children  under  6  years  of 
age  enrolled  in  the  elementary  i)rimaries  is  545,706  and  in  the  infant 
schools  567,856,  a  total  of  1,113,562,  just  about  41  per  cent  of  the  whole 
population  of  those  ages.  Of  youth  13  to  16  years  of  age,  525,055,  or 
23  per  cent  of  the  census  number,  were  on  the  rolls  of  the  primary 
schools. 

From  comparison  of  the  statistics  for  1891-92  with  those  of  1886-87, 
it  appears,  (1)  as  regards  children  of  the  obligatory  school  age  (6-13), 
that  the  census  shows  a  decline  of  1.4  per  cent  between  1886  and  1891, 

1.  No  child  must  be  employed  nnless  it  be  ahown  tbat  he  actually  attends  a  public 
or  private  school. 

2.  Children  of  this  age  must  not  be  employM  except  in  industries  specially  des- 
ignated by  a  public  administrative  regulation  (spinning  factories  of  all  classes, 
twisting  work,  printing  on  cloth,  paper  industries,  glass  manufacturing  work,  etc.). 

3.  Children  shall  not  be  subjected  to  work  for  any  length  of  time  exceeding  six 
hours  a  day. 

4.  The  working  hours  must  be  divided  by  a  recess. 

5.  Children  shall  not  be  employed  in  any  kind  of  night  work.  All  work  between 
9  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  is  considered  night  work. 

6.  They  shall  not  be  employed  in  work  on  Sundays  or  legal  holidays. 

(c)  Restrictions  with  respect  to  children  from  the  beginning  of  their  thirteenth 
year  until  their  fourteenth  year  eomplete : 

L  They  shall  not  be  employed  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day.  Before  the  age  of 
15  years  complete,  no  child  shall  be  permitted  to  work  more  than  six  hours  a  day 
except  it  be  proved  that  he  has  acquired  an  elementary  primary  school  education. 

2.  The  working  hours  shall  bo  divided  by  recesses. 

3.  They  shall  not  be  employed  in  any  night  work. 

4.  They  shall  likewise  not  be  employed  in  any  work  on  Sundays  or  legal  holidays. 

5.  The  work  of  children  in  subterranean  passages  is  not  ]>ermitted,  except  under 
the  special  conditions  determined  by  the  public  administrative  regulations. 

(rf)  Exceptions: 

1.  In  workshops  where  continued  fires  are  maintained  children  may  be  employed 
at  night  or  on  Sundays  and  holidays  in  work  determined  by  the  public  administrative 
regulations. 

2.  The  public  administrative  regulations  determine  the  different  kinds  of  work 
-which,  because  they  are  sources  of  danger  to  children  or  exceed  their  strength,  are 
prohibited. 

3.  Children  can  not  be  employed  in  the  manufactories  and  workshops  indicated  in 
the  official  list  of  unhealthy  or  dangerous  establishments  except  uader  the  special 
conditions  set  forth  by  the  public  administrative  regulation.  ^  t 
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and  the  school  registers  (all  classes  of  schools  incladed)  a  loss  iu  enroll- 
ment of  3.3  per  cent  during  the  same  time.  This  diminution  has  occurred 
whoDy  in  public  schools,  the  private  primary  schools  showing  an 
increase  of  14  per  cent  in  their  enrollment.  (2)  The  census  shows  a 
diminution  of  3.8  per  cent  in  the  number  of  children  from  2  to  6  years, 
inclusive,  with  only  a  decline  of  one-tenth  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
those  ages  enrolled  in  infant  and  in  primary  schools.  (3)  As  regards 
youth  above  the  obligatory  school  age,  or  from  13  to  16,  there  is  shown 
an  increase  of  4.2  per  cent  between  the  census  of  1886  and  1891  and  an 
increase  of  8.3  per  cent  in  the  number  enrolled  in  primary  schools  (chiefly 
superior  primary).  The  enrollment  for  these  ages  in  1891-92  was  25.5 
-per  cent  of  the  total  x>opulation  of  these  ages,  as  against  24.5  per  cent 
in  1887. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN   VARIOUS   CLASSES   OF   SCHOOLS. 

The  distribution  of  pupils  in  the  various  classes  of  schools  is  inter- 
esting as  an  index  of  the  social  influences  afl'ecting  them.  Here  are  to 
be  considered  the  distribution  in  mixed  and  in  separate  schools  for 
boys  and  girls  and  in  secular  (lay)  and  church  schools.  In  these  con- 
siderations Algiers  is  included.  Under  the  first  head  it  appears  that 
for  every  1,000  pupils  enrolled  in  public  primary  schools  106  were  on 
an  average  in  mixed  schools  in  1891-92  (165  in  1886-87).  At  both 
dates  54  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  mixed  schools  were  boys  and  46 
per  cent  girls.  In  the  private  primary  schools  the  proportion  of 
pupils  in  mixed  schools  is  much  less,  i.  e.,  only  26  on  an  average  in 
every  1,000.  Here  the  proportion  of  girls  is  higher  than  that  of  boys, 
i.  e.,  61  per  cent,  as  against  39  per  cent.  The  fact  of  a  slight  increase 
in  the  enrollment  in  mixed  private  schools  (9  per  cent  since  1887) 
indicates  at  least  that  the  prejudice  against  coeducation  for  children  is 
not  increasing. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  first  and  last  years  of  the  quin- 
quennial period  the  distribution  of  pupils  in  secular  and  in  church 
schools,  public  and  private : 


Secular  schools. 

Church  schools. 

Boys.      1      Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1887-«8: 

Public 

2,  333, 372  '     1,  397, 179 
59,012  1        112,002 

3,730,551 
171,014 

154,573 
290, 5«7 

607,770 
662,035 

762, 343 

Private 

952,603 

Total    

3,901.565 

1, 714, 045 

1 

2, 318, 349       1, 434, 901 
53, 955             93, 772 

1 

36,969 
396, 576 

490,9^4 
730,984 



1691-92: 

Public 

3,  753,  250 
147.  m 

627,933 

Private 

1, 187. 560 

Total   

3, 900, 977 

1,655,493 

1 

i 
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Haiio  of  pupils  in  the  several  classes  of  schools. 


19$ 


Secular. 

Chunk. 

1887-^: 

Public 

66.4 
8.1 

67.5 
2.6 

13. » 

Private 

17.^ 

1891-92: 

Public 

•l^ 

I*rivale 

HL^ 

From  an  exauiiDation  of  the  above  tables  it  appears  that  the  relative 
ratios  of  pupils  iu  secular  schools  and  in  church  schools  were  very 
nearly  the  same  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  being  for 
the  secular  schools  70  per  cent  in  1891-92,  as  against  69.5  per  cent  in 
1887-88,  and  in  church  schools  30  per  cent  and  30.6  per  cent  at  thft 
respective  dates.  The  proportion  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  secular 
schools  varied  slightly,  the  former  gaining  about  1  per  cent  and  the^ 
latter  losing  one-half  per  cent  on  the^ total  enrollment.  In  the  churcb 
schools,  on  the  other  hand,  the  changes  are  more  marked,  public  church 
schools  losing  above  4  per  cent  on  the  total  enrollment,  while  privata 
church  schools  gained  3  per  cent.  It  appe<ars  that  the  loss  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  public  church  schools  was  very  largely  due  to  the  transfer  of 
boys  to  private  schools,  church  and  secular.  This  movement  is  an  out- 
come of  the  execution  of  the  clause  of  the  law  of  October  30, 1886y 
relative  to  the  " laicization  "  of  schools;  in  other  words,  substituting 
lay  teachers  for  those  belonging  to  religious  orders. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  law  should  be  carried  into  effect  with  respect 
to  all  schools  for  boys  in  five  years  from  its  passage;  that  is,  by  Octo- 
ber, 1891,  whereas  no  limit  was  put  to  the  time  in  the  case  of  schools 
f6r  girls.  The  ratios  of  actual  gain  or  loss  in  the  several  classes  of 
schools  in  the  period  considered,  1887-88  to  1891-92,  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


Class. 

Secular 
Bcboola. 

Church 

rnblic ^v 

Per  cent 
+  0.6 
-13.6 

Per  cent 
—30.0 

Private 

+18.3 

Gain  or  loss  in  total  enrollment 

-    .01 

—Z.49 

Atercuie  attendance. — The  statistics  of  enrollment  are  of  first  impor- 
tance as  showing  the  actual  spread  of  instruction.  The  details  of  the 
classification  of  pupils  are  interesting  as  an  index  of  the  relative 
strength  of  public  and  private  schools.  Neither  of  these  particulars, 
however,  gives  any  idea  of  the  hold  which  the  schools  have  ui>on  the 
pupils.  This,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  express  by  statistics;  the  item 
which  bears  most  directly  upon  the  subject,  i.  e.,  average  attendance, 
does  not  seem  to  be  kept  at  all  in  the  registers  of  French  schools.  In 
place  of  this  an  enumeration  is  made  from  time  to  time,  under  the  order 
ED  94 13 
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of  the  minister,  of  the  actual  number  of  pupils  present  on  two  days, 
one  in  the  season  of  highest  atteudauce,  the  other  in  the  season  of 
lowest  attendance.  Such  enumeration  was  made  at  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end  of  the  quinquennial  period,  with  results  as  follows : 

For  every  1,000  pupils  enrolled  there  were  present  on  the  days 
specified : 


SchooU. 

Dec.  7, 1891. 

Jnne7,1892. 

Bee.  7, 1886. 

Jane  7, 1887. 

Pablic 

786 

719 
849 

801 
879 

720 

Private 

86S 

1 

866 

These  conclusions  are  supi)orted  by  this  showing: 

(1)  That  the  attendance  in  December  is  greater  than  in  June,  a  fact 
easily  explained,  as  in  the  latter  month  many  pupils  are  withdrawn  to 
work  in  the  fields. 

(2)  That  the  average  attendance  was  not  so  high  in  1891-92  as  in 
1886-87. 

(3)  That  average  attendance  is  higher  in  the  private  than  in  the 
public  schools.  This  difference  is  attributed  by  the  report  to  the  more 
favorable  situation  of  the  private  Schools,  which  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
cities  and  towns. 

High  schools  and  classes  (ficoles  primaires  suf^rieures  et  cours  com- 
pl^mentaires). — By  a  law  of  January  26,  1892,  the  superior  primary 
schools,  in  which  industrial  or  commercial  training  is  the  predominant 
feature,  were  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  minister  of  commerce 
and  industry,  and  are  henceforth  to  be  known  as  practical  schools 
of  commerce  and  of  industry.  The  number  of  schools  so  transferred 
was  14,  of  which  12  were  for  boys  and  2  for  girls.  They  numbered, 
December  31, 1891,  a  total  of  1,916  pupils,  i.  e.,  1,511  boys  and  405  girls. 
There  remain  under  the  joint  authority  of  the  minister  of  commerce 
and  the  minister  of  public  instruction  43  superior  primaiy  schools  (32 
for  boys,  11  for  girls)  and  4  complementary  courses  (3  for  boys,  1  for 
girls)  in  which  technical  instruction  is  given,  but  does  not  form  a  prin- 
cipal feature.  There  are  in  addition  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  min- 
ister of  public  instruction  259  superior  primary  or  high  schools,  and 
1,009  complementary  courses  for  general  instruction.  Of  the  schools, 
21  are  private  establishments,  and  of  the  courses,  531.  This  leaves  238 
public  high  schools  (not  technical)  and  478  courses.  The  statistics  of 
these  schools  and  courses  are  included  in  the  totals  already  considered. 
They  comprised  in  1891-92  an  enrollment  of  45,599  pupils  (32,806  boys, 
12,793  girls),  as  against  38,441  in  1886-87.  Of  the  total,  41,844,  or  91 
per  cent,  were  in  public  establishments.  Paris  furnished  5,659  pupils 
in  this  grade,  or  one-tenth  of  the  whole— a  slight  increase  over  its 
proportion  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade. 

Of  the  public  high  schools,  101  have  a  two  years'  course  and  180  a 
three  years'  course.    Provision  is  made  by  scholarship  ftinds  (bourses) 
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for  aiding  promising  pnpils  who  could  not  otherwise  continue  their 
stadies  in  the  high  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  so  aided  in  1891-92 
was  1,110  (674  boys,  436  girls). 

Te€icher8. — The"  total  teaching  force  of  the  primary  schools  was 
155,427.  Of  these,  8,753  (all  women)  were  in  the  infant  schools,  5,100 
in  the  public,  and  3,613  in  the  private  schools  of  this  class.  As  to  the 
146,674  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  proper  (elementary  and  supe- 
rior), 70  per  cent  were  in  the  public  schools  and  30  per  cent  in  the 
private.  Of  the  former,  54  i)er  cent  were  men,  as  against  56  per  cent 
in  1886-:87.  Of  the  latter,  24  per  cent,  as  against  21  per  cent  at  the 
earlier  date. 

The  classification  of  the  teachers  with  respect  to  position  and  secular 
or  clerical  relations  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table: 

Primary  schooU. 
TEACHERS. 


Poiition. 
Men: 

Principttls 

In  charge  of  a  class 

Women: 

Principals 

In  charge  of  a  class 

Total 

Clas$. 
Hen: 

Lay 

Belonging  to  religions  orders 
Women: 

Lay 

Belonging  to  religions  orders 

•  Total , 


Pablic  schools. 


1888-87.  i  18»l-©2. 


88,608 
17,009 

28,874 
14,278 


38.200 
17. 401 

17,902 
17  002 


98.769 


53.073 
2,544 

29.887 
13,265 


98,709 


102,486 


55,559 
132 

35,446 
11,349 


102, 486 


Per  cent 
increase 
or  de- 
crease. 


-  0.8 
+  2.3 

+    .1 

+25.4 


+  3.8 


+  4.7 
—94.8 


+18.6 
—14.4 


+  3.8 


Private  schools. 


1886-87. 


2.564 

5.868 

11,059 
20,405 


39.886 


1891-92. 


3,248 
7,424 

12,023 
21,493 


44.188 


1,842 
6,560 

6,923 
24. 541 


30,886 


1.423 
9,249 


6,186 
27,330 


44,188 


Per  oent 
increase 
or  de- 
crease. 


+27.2 
+20.5 

+  8.7 
+  5.3 


+10.8 


—22.7 
+40.6 

—10.6 
+  11.4 


+10.8 


The  number  of  imncipals,  i.  e.,  of  teachers  directing  a  school  (82,454), 
is  not  quite  equal  to  the  number  of  schools  (82,533).  This  discrej)ancy 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  superior  primaries  or  high  schools, 
which  are  comprised  in  the  total  of  the  schools,  are  in  several  instances 
in  charge  of  the  same  principal  as  a  lower  grade  school.  It  is  notice- 
able also  that  the  total  of  all  teachers,  principals,  and  assistants  is  a 
little  greater  than  the  total  number  of  classes — 102,486  as  against 
100,815.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  schools  comprising  as  many  as 
six  classes  and  300  pupils  the  principal  is  not  charged  with  a  partic- 
ular class. 

The  law  provides  that  mixed  schools  may  be  directed  by  either  a 
master  or  a  mistress.  The  greater  proportion  of  masters  employed  in 
these  schools,  i.e.,  70  per  cent  of  the  total,  is  explained,  the  report  says, 
by  the  desire  of  the  mayors  of  small  communes  to  secure  their  services 
as  secretaries. 
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As  already  indicated,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  a  distinct  teacher  for  each 
class  in  a  school.  An  interesting  view  of  the  relation  of  teachers  to 
the  work  of  the  schools  is  afforded  by  statistics  showing  the  aver- 
age number  of  pupils  to  a  class.  From  these  it  appears  that  88.0  per 
cent  of  the  classes  do  not  exceed  50  pupils.  In  1887  this  proportion 
was  84.8  per  cent.  The  increased  proportion  of  lay  teachers  in  the 
public  primaries  and  the  reverse  movement,  i.  e.,  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  church  teachers  in  the  private  primaries,  are  due  to  the 
same  causes  as  the  transfer  of  pupils  from  secular  to  church  schools 
already  considered. 

Classification  of  teachers  with  restpect  to  diplomas— public  and  private  schools. 


Men. 


1886-87.      1891-02. 


Women. 


1886-«7.      1891-02. 


Principals : 

Elementary  diploma  (breveta) 

Superior  diploma 

Kot  having  a  teacher's  diploma  (non  brevet^s) . 
In  charge  of  schools : 

Elementary  diploma  (brevets) 

Superior  diploma 

Kot  having  a  teacher's  diploma  (non  brevet^s) . 


85.331 

6,206 

128 


1,072 


84.948 

6,434 

156 

16,040 

7,671 

910 


80,484 
8.850 
5,165 


6,478 


83.080 
6.0T0 
8,817 

24,804 
8,104 
0,206 


In  respect  to  the  above  showing  it  should  be  explained  that  teachers 
without  a  professional  diploma  may  have  an  equivalent  or  higher  guar- 
anty of  preparation  in  a  university  degree,  i.  e.,  the  baccalaureate,  or 
even,  as  is  the  case  with  many  teachers  in  the  superior  primaries,  the 
"licenci6"  or  the  doctor's  degree.  In  fact  all  the  men  in  charge  of  a 
school  in  1801-02  had  either  a  teacher's  diploma  or  a  degree,  while  of 
the  women  principals  less  than  12  per  cent  were  without  diplomas. 

The  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  assistant  teachers  not  provided 
with  diplomas,  which  was  noticeable  in  1887  as  compared  with  1882, 
has  continued  during  the  last  half  of  the  decade,  amounting  to  a 
decrease  of  15  per  cent  in  the  case  of  men  and  of  4.2  i)er  cent  in  that 
of  women.  As  might  be  expected,  the  proportion  of  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  having  diplomas  is  larger  than  of  those  in  private  schools, 
i.  e.,  08  per  cent,  as  against  82  per  cent.  The  proportion  is,  however, 
increasing  in  the  private  schools. 

For  the  full  title  of  teacher  (titulaire)  a  diploma  (certificat  d'aptitude 
pddagogique)  higher  than  the  "brevets"  is  required.  This  diploma  can 
not  be  obtained  without  at  least  two  years'  actual  practice  in  teaching. 
The  proportion  of  teachers  possessed  of  the  same  increases  as  shown 
by  the  following  table: 

France  and  Algiers, 


Principals 

In  charge  of  sckooU . 


Men  having  faU 
title. 


Per  cent. 
19.4 
4€.0 


1893. 


Per  cent 
30.3 
49.0 


Women  having  fnU 
tiUe. 


1888. 


Per  cent 
9.8 
24.2 


1888. 


Percent 
ia4 
26.1 
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Under  the  law  of  July  19, 1889,  the  State  pays  the  salaries  of  primary 
teachers.  Principal  teachers  are  dividetl  into  three  groups,  viz,  elemea- 
tary,  superior  primary,  and  normal;  each  group  is  divided  into  five 
classes,  with  annual  salaries  fixed  as  follows : 


Primary  schools. 

Snperior 
primary 
teachers. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Womea. 

Fifth  class 

$200 
240 
300 
360 
400 

$200 
240 
280 
300 
320 

$360 
400 
450 
500 
560 

$700 

800 

900 

1,000 

1,100 

7Ut 

Fourth  olasM 

Third  class 

800 

Second  class 

MM 

First  class  .- 

i,oot 

An  additional  sura  of  $40  is  allowed  principals  in  charge  of  a  school 
of  three  or  four  classes,  and  of  $80  for  a  school  of  more  than  four 
classes. 

Promotion  firom  one  grade  of  salary  to  the  next  may  be  made  with- 
out a  change  of  place;  it  depends  upon  the  length  and  efficiency  of 
service  and  can  only  take  place  when  there  is  a  vacancy.  Moreover, 
•  teachers  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  classes  can  not  be  promoted  to  a  supe- 
rior class  until  after  five  years'  service  in  the  inferior  position;  no 
teacher  is  eligible  to  the  second  or  first  class  who  is  not  provided  with 
the  highest  certificate  (brevet  superieur)  and  who  has  not  served  at 
least  three  years  in  the  class  preceding.  It  is,  however,  expressly 
provided  that,  so  far  as  length  of  service  affects  promotion,  teachers 
having  served  ten  years  may  be  placed  in  the  fifth  class;  fifteen  years, 
in  the  fourth  class;  twenty  years,  in  the  third,  and  twenty-five  years,  in 
the  second. 

Assistant  teachers  in  primary  schools  are  paid  $160.  Assistant 
teachers  in  superior  primary  schools,  from  $220  to  $420. 

In  addition  to  his  salary  every  teacher  must  be  provided  with  a 
residence  or  with  a  money  equivalent  for  the  same.  The  law  imposes 
this  provision  upon  the  communes  and  fixes  the  rates  of  indemnity  for 
residences. 

Cities  of  more  than  150,000  inhabitants  are  not  included  in  these 
provisions.  Their  schools  are  maintained  by  municipal  funds,  except- 
ing that  the  State  may  contribute  thereto  a  sum  not  exceeding  the 
product  of  8  centimes  additional  to  the  direct  taxes. 


TRAINING  OF  TEACHEBS. 

The  law  requires  every  department  to  maintain  two  normal  schools, 
one  for  men,  the  other  for  women,  unless  authorized  to  unite  with 
another  depai'tment  for  this  purpose.  In  1886-87  only  one  of  the  90 
departments  was  without  a  normal  school  for  men.  Since  that  year 
the  number  of  these  has  been  reduced  to  87  by  the  union  of  depart- 
mental schools  in  two  cases.  Meanwhile  the  number  of  normal  schools 
for  women  has  risen  from  81  to  85.    The  schools  for  men  employed  a 
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force  of  124  directors  413  regular  professors  and  teachers,  and  353  spe- 
cial instructors,  and  had  an  enrollment  of  3,878  students.  The  noimal 
schools  for  women  employed  141  directors,  361  regular  professors  and 
instructresses,  and  219  assistants.  Their  enrollment  was  3,707.  From 
1887  to  1892,  inclusive,  the  schools  for  men  had  a  total  of  7,189  grad- 
uates, as  against  8,054  in  the  five  years  preceding,  and  the  schools  for 
women  5,615,  as  against  4,285. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  professors  in  the  departmental  normals  are, 
as  a  rule,  graduates  of  the  State  normal  schools,  St.  Cloud  (for  men) 
and  Fontenay-aux-Eoses  (for  women).  In  addition  to  the  public  normal 
schools,  there  are  the  following  private  institutions  for  the  profes- 
sional training  of  teachers:  Institut  des  Fr^res  de  la  Doctrine  Chr6- 
tienne,  a  Protestant  normal  school,  Boissy  St.  L^ger,  and  the  school  of 
the  Alliance  Israelite. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS   AND  EQUIPMENTS. 

The  buildings  for  primary  schools  of  all  grades  are,  as  a  rule,  the 
property  of  the  communes.  This  is  the  case  as  to  53,362  schoolhouses 
or  groups  of  buildings,  leaving  9,870  rented.  The  number  of  public 
primary  schools  having  a  gymnasium,  more  or  less  complete,  is  6,234, 
an  increase  of  642  above  1887.  There  are  also  752  schools  provided 
with  a  workshop,  52,309  with  a  garden,  an  increase  above  1887  of  286 
in  respect  to  the  former  and  of  1,965  in  respect  to  the  latter.  The  fol- 
lowing statistics  pertain  to  the  chief  auxiliary  agencies  for  promoting 
popular  instruction : 


Libraries. 

Books. 

Books  loaned. 

Increase 
or  de* 

188«-«7 

1891-92 

1886-87  1    1891-92 

1886-87 

1891-92 

crease. 

School  libraries 

85,329 
2,683 

39,645 
2,861 

4,453,876  4.858,120 
895,367   1,006,421 

5,406,103 

6,862,850 

Percent. 
26 

Teachers'  libraries ........... 

CirculatiD^  library   of    the 
Mns^e  Pedagogique.* 

2,624 

4,118 

'   '1                   1"" 

School  savings  banks  (caisses  d'epargne  scolaires.) 


Year. 

Knmber 
of  banks. 

22,642 
19,826 

Nnrabor 
of  deposi- 
tors. 

Amount 
dopoeited. 

1886-87 

483,727 
419.896 

$2, 554, 776 

1891-92  

2,589,051 

The  number  of  school  savings  banks  diminishes  from  year  to  year. 
In  part  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  many  teachers  prefer  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  school  bank  the  i)ostal  savings  bank. 
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Funds  for  aid  of  poor  children  (cai»aes  des  ^col€s)J 


Tear. 


1891-92. 


Number. ,     Amount. 


Amount 
distributed. 


17,080  i      $1,039,590 
16,121  1,032.012 


$716,841 
804,255 


Teachers'  mutual  beneficial  associations  are  numerous.  They  showed 
in  the  year  under  review  a  total  of  46,643  members,  with  funds  amount- 
ing to  very  nearly  $1,500,000. 

FINANCES. 

The  current  expenditure  for  public  primary  education,  including  the 
maintenance  of  the  primary  normal  schools,  has  increased  about  7  per 
cent  since  1887,  rising  from  $34,648,211  to  $37,261,216.  This  amount 
was  distributed  as  follows:  Expenses  of  inspection,  $449,312;  obliga- 
tory expenses  of  primary  schools,  $20,768,032,  or  79  per  cent  of  the 
total;  normal  schools,  $1,856,849;  divers  exi>enses,  chiefly  optional 
with  the  communes,  $5,187,022.  Of  the  total  above  given,  the  State 
furnished  87.9  per  cent,  as  against  49  per  cent  in  1887.  This  great 
increase  in  the  proportion  furnished  by  the  State  is  a  result  of  the  law 
of  1889,  under  which  the  State  assumed  the  payment  of  the  teachers' 
salaries.  The  exi>enses  per  capita  of  pupils  in  the  public  primary 
schools,  infant  schools  included,  rose  from  $6.61  in  1887  to  $7.57  in 
1892.  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  cost  per  capita  is  about  the  same 
in  private  as  in  public  primaries,  the  exi>enditure  for  the  former  would 
be  about  $12,000,000,  which  would  swell  the  total  expenditure  to  very 
nearly  $50,000,000.  The  expenditure  for  buildings  for  public  primary 
schools  amounted  in  the  fifteen  years  ending  with  1893  to  $118,800,000, 
and  for  normal  schools  to  $8,000,000. 

RESULTS   OF  ELEMENTARY   INSTRUCTION. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  immediate  outcome  of  a  system  of 
popular  instruction,  or  at  least  to  state  this  in  any  precise  terms.  The 
report  deals,  however,  with  several  conditions  bearing  upon  this 
inquiry :  First,  as  to  the  certificates  of  primary  study  awarded  upon 
the  results  of  examination  for  which  children  may  present  themselves 
at  11  years  of  age  and  upward.  The  number  who  passed  the  exami- 
nation in  1891-92  was  175,675  (boys,  96,412;  girls,  79,263),  an  increase 
of  30,541  in  five  years. 

The  high  school  diploma  (certificat  d'etudes  primaires  sup6rieures) 
created  by  a  decree  of  December  28, 1882,  was  awarded  to  1,850  candi- 
dates (1,132  boys,  718  girls)  in  1892  as  against  1,212  in  1887.  The 
report  also  gives  a  detailed  statement  as  to  the  course  taken  by  high 
school  pupils  immediately  after  leaving  the  school. 

*  Every  commune  is  required  to  maiutaiu  such  a  fund,  it  needed,  under  the  law  of 
1882. 
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The  facts  thus  presented  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


Entoced  into  normal  or  tecfanicalsohooU 

Entered  into  lyc^es  or  oolleees , 

Entered  as  inHtmctors  in  otner  schools 

Entered  into  the  civil  service 

Entered  into  niilitarv  or  naval  service 

Employed  in  railroad  service 

Employe«l  in  commercial  or  tecbnicai  careers 

Employed  in  banks,  notaries  public,  etc 

Scholarships  secored  for  study  In  foreign  conntries . 
Unknown  or  dead 


1887. 


1892. 


Percent. 

Percent 

11.3 

23.0 

5.3 

1.5 

.1 

3.8 

8.9 

2.4 

1.4 

1.6 

1.5 

56.8 

60.0 

6.3 

1.7 

.6 

11.0 

7.8 

The  statistics  indicating  the  degree  of  illiteracy  are  given  under  two 
heads,  as  follows : 


1891. 


Conscripts  aole  at  least  to  read  . 
Brides  able  to  sign  the  register.. 


Percent 

92.6 

a87.4 


a  The  proportion  of  bridegrooms  signing  the  marriage  register  is  almost  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
conscripts. 

As  to  these  items  the  commission  say:  "They  prove  but  little  and 
moreover  relate  to  persons  who  have  been  out  of  school  eight  years  or 
more.  It  is,  however,  noticeable  that  departments  which  stood  lowest 
ten  years  ago  have  made  greatest  advance.  In  1881,  as  regards  con- 
scripts able  to  read,  the  difference  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
department  was  40;  that  is,  for  every  100  conscripts  there  were  40 
more  in  the  latter  unable  to  read.    In  1891  the  difference  was  only  26. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  diffusion  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion has  greatly  reduced  the  need  of  provision  for  instruction  among 
conscripts. 

Eegimental  schools  are  no  longer  an  indispensable  feature  of  military 
camps,  and  under  an  order  of  December  27, 1887,  instruction  is  to  be 
provided  for  recruits  only  where  it  is  actually  needed. 

Schools  for  marine  conscripts  are  still  maintained,  but  since  1883  only 
those  recruits  are  accepted  who  can  read  and  write.  Schools  are  main- 
tained in  all  prisons  and  a  classified  record  kept  of  the  status  of  crimi- 
nals with  respect  to  their  attainments  at  the  time  of  their  commitment 
and  of  their  discharge. 

Two  facts  are  emphasized  by  these  statistics:  (1)  That  the  proportion 
of  illiterate  criminals  diminishes,  although  for  the  m^yority  the  degree 
of  attainment  is  very  low.  For  example,  of  10,420  men  under  deten- 
tion in  1889-90  a  little  less  than  9  per  cent  had  finished  the  primary 
course;  a  very  small  proportion,  2 J  per  cent,  had  been  in  the  high 
schools.  The  proportions  were  almost  identical  for  women  prisoners. 
(2)  A  certain  proportion  of  criminals  seem  incapable  of  instruction. 
In  1890,  of  men  prisoners  under  instruction,  18  per  cent,  and  of  women 
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12  per  cent,  were  reported  as  remaining  illiterate  after  a  year's  instrac- 
tiou.  So  of  12,706  persons  (men  and  women)  committed  in  1890  od 
short  sentences  16  per  cent  were  reported  as  illiterate  at  the  time  of 
their  discharge,  although  they  had  been  under  instruction  in  the 
interval. 

Comparative  view  of  the  enroUmtnt  in  univer$ity  faculties,  secondary  schools,  and  primary 

schools  at  specified  dates, 

NUMBER  OP  STUDENTS  OR  PUPILS. 


1875. 

1876. 

1876-77. 

1887-88. 

Facnlties: 
Publicu- 

Parin 

1           17,630 

5            9,140 
262 

Provincial 

Private 

Secondary  acboola  (Iyc6ea  and  colleges) : 

75.259 
78,065 

0  87,979 
70,250 

Private 

Primary  schoola: 

Ihiblic 

3,  823,  348 
89  J,  587 

4,492,894 
1,123,616 

Private  

Total  (orimarv) 

4, 716, 935 

5, 616, 510 

1888-89. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

Faculties: 
Pablio— 

Paris 

I 

20,785 
931 

C        9,387 

^    '''^ 

6  85,291 
89.566 

10, 110 

Provincial 

Private - 

i 

23,287 

Secondary  acbools  (lyc^ea  and  collegCH) : 

84,775 

84,186 

Pri  vate 

90,327 

Primary,  Bcboola: 

Pnblic 

4,446.851 
1,176,550 

4, 405, 543 
1,190,024 

4,384,905 
1, 208, 978 

4,281,183 
1,275,287 

Private 

Total  {primarv)  .  -  - 

5,623,401 

5,010,567  t    S  SJW  M.T 

5,556,470 

■       ' 

a  Also  10, 403  students  in  public  secondary  schools  for  girls. 

b  Also  in  1891  11,645  students  in  public  secondary  schools  for  girls. 
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EDUCATION  IN  CENTRAL  EUROPE. 


EETROSPECTIVE    VIEW    OP    THE    BUREAU'S    PUBLICATIONS    ON    THE 

SUBJECT,   SINCE   1889.  * 

The  annaal  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  1888-80,  Part  I, 
contains  in  chapter  2  a  comparison  of  the  schools  of  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  France,  with  large  diagrams  giving  the  number  of 
pupils  and  other  items  of  information,  in  squares,  each  representing 
5,000  pupils.  This  chapter  also  contains  a  graphic  representation  of 
the  courses  of  study  in  American,  German,  and  French  elementary  and 
high  schools  with  reference  to  linguistic  studies,  history  and  geog- 
raphy, mathematics  and  natural  sciences.  For  purposes  of  easy  com- 
parison typical  courses  of  study  are  quoted  and  placed  side  by  side, 
showing  in  what  branches  one  kind  of  schools  excels  and  in  what 
branches  it  is  excelled.  The  chapter  closes  with  some  extensive  quota- 
tions from  foreign  educators. 

The  same  annual  report  contains  two  charts  which  show  graphically 
the  ratio  of  entire  population  in  schools  between  kindergarten  and 
university  of  every  State  and  colony  in  North  and  South  America, 
and  also  in  Europe.  These  charts  have  been  reproduced  in  a  different 
manner  and  brought  up  to  date  in  the  succeeding  annual  reports  of 
1880-90  and  1800-91. 

Chapter  5  of  the  annual  report  of  1888-80  also  contains  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  schools  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland,  which  gives 
in  brief  manner  their  historical  development,  together  with  statistics 
and  diagrams. 

The  annual  report  of  1880-00  has  accounts  of  the  so-called  middle  or 
intermediate  schools  in  Prussia,  of  private  schools  in  Prussia,  of  the 
movement  for  promoting  public  play  of  school  children,  of  the  educa- 
tion of  neglected  and  depraved  children,  and  of  juvenile  wage  workers 
in  Prussia.  The  schools  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  are  described  and 
their  statistics  given  in  detail.  A  diagram  exhibiting  the  economic 
development  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  between  the  years  1875  and 
1880  brings  out  some  curious  facts.  A  brief  article  on  school  gardens 
gives  a  r68um6  of  what  is  done  in  that  respect  for  the  children  in 
Europe, 
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The  famous  December  conference  on  secondary  schools  was  called 
and  in  part  conducted  by  the  Emperor  of  Germanj^  who  had  insisted 
upon  reforming  the  secondary  schools,  which  he  believed  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  meeting  the  just  demands  of  the  present  age.  This  conference 
consisted  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  educators  of  Germany, 
and  their  views  and  deliberations  are  sketched  in  an  article  found  in 
the  same  annual  report  of  1889-00,  which  also  contains  a  brief  view  of 
the  schools  of  Austria-Hungary,  a  brief  statement  of  the  school  system 
in  Prussia,  and  a  diagram  showing  the  proportion  of  the  population  in 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  institutions. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  authorities  in  Germany  publish  school 
statistics  only  at  intervals  of  three  years,  no  new  statistical  features 
could  be  obtained  in  the  following  year;  hence,  in  order  to  do  full  jus- 
tice to  the  important  educational  interests  of  central  Europe,  the 
annual  report  of  1800-01  contains  an  account  of  the  industrial  and 
technical  education  in  central  Europe,  in  which  the  lower,  secondary, 
and  higher  institutions  for  technical  and  industrial  education  are 
described  and  in  part  compared.    A  statistical  view  is  appended. 

The  same  annual  report  contains  a  statistical  summary  giving,  first, 
the  total  number  of  youth  in  schools  below  universities  in  the  various 
civilized  countries  of  the  world;  second,  the  teachers;  and  third,  the 
expenditures  so  far  as  obtainable.  All  data  offered  in  these  tables  are 
given  in  absolute  numbers  as  well  as  in  ratios. 

Legal  education  is  also  a  topic  discussed  in  the  annual  report  of 
1890-01.  It  does  not  confine  itself  to  America,  but  extensively  describes 
the  European  law  courses,  and  presents  a  comprehensive  bibliography 
of  legal  education.  Volume  II  of  the  same  annual  report  opens  with 
a  review  of  the  history  and  status  of  public  kindergartens  in  European 
and  American  States,  written  by  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann.  The  article  is 
illustrated. 

The  next  annual  report  of  the  Bureau,  that  for  1801-02,  has  in  chap, 
ter  C  an  article  on  the  training  of  teachers  in  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Switzerland,  in  which  an  historical  review,  statistics,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions of  European  normal  schools,  their  present  management  and  course 
of  study,  as  well  as  views  of  normal  school  men  concerning  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  are  given. 

The  Swiss  school  system  finds  attention  both  historically  and  statis. 
tically  in  the  same  volume.  The  exhibitions  in  various  countries  of 
appliances  for  teaching  are  briefly  enumerated  and  sketched  in  the 
same  report. 

Chapter  10,  on  German  universities,  was  translated  from  a  work  pre- 
pared by  Professors  Paulsen  and  Conrad  for  the  World's  Fair  in  Chi- 
cago. The  historical  reviews  and  reflections  on  the  present  status  of 
the  universities  in  Germany  by  Professor  Paulsen  and  the  minute 
statistics  of  Professor  Conrad  have  attracted  wide  attention. 
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Chapter  11  of  the  volume  mentioned  contains  an  account  of  the  schools 
'for  recruiting  the  civil  service  iu  France  and  a  statement  of  the  require- 
iiients  for  civil  service  in  Prussia,  prepared  by  Profs.  W.  F.  and  W.  W. 
Willoughby. 

The  annual  report  of  this  Bureau  for  1892-93  contains  a  discussion  of 
recent  developments  in  the  teaching  of  geography  in  central  Europe, 
giving  first  a  historical  sketch  of  geography  as  a  study  iu  schools,  then 
a  discussion  of  geography  in  the  schools  of  to-day  5  then  a  contribution 
of  Professor  Goodison  of  the  State  normal  school,  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich., 
on  modern  methods  and  devices  of  teachin  g  geography  in  central  Europe, 
illustrated  copiously,  and  followed  by  accounts  of  personal  observations 
iu  schools  of  Germany.  This  chapter  also  concludes  with  a  bibliography 
on  the  subject  of  geography. 

The  schools  of  Bavaria,  like  the  schools  of  Saxony  in  previous  reports, 
are  reviewed  by  a  correspondent  of  this  Bureau  at  Munich. 

The  important  recent  movement  toward  a  profound  study  of  psycho- 
logical phenomena  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  society  for  child 
study  and  experimental  psychology.  The  annual  report  of  1892-93 
gives  a  symposium  on  that  subject,  which  contains  a  number  of  full 
papers  and  extracts  of  papers  prepared  by  eminent  educators  of  the 
United  States. 

This  is  followed  by  a  chapter  on  German  criticism  of  American  edu- 
cation and  education  exhibits  by  noted  German  educators  who  were 
sent  by  their  Government  to  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  upon 
the  exhibits  in  Chicago  as  well  as  the  schools.  These  accounts  go  into 
minuto  details  where  their  authors  were  brought  face  to  face  with  fea- 
tures of  American  life  and  educational  efforts  new  to  them.  Naturally 
they  are  not  always  absolutely  correct,  but  it  is  surprising  to  notice  the 
felicity  with  which  they  point  out  the  excellent  features  of  the  schools 
as  well  as  their  weak  points.  The  educational  congresses  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Fair  are  amply  treated  by  these  authors,  as  is  also  the 
congress  of  the  librarians. 

The  report  on  American  technological  schools,  reprinted  in  English 
translation  from  a  German  publication,  sheds  light  on  this  feature  of 
the  educational  world,  and  the  observations  the  author  makes  prove 
him  to  be  impartial  and  just.  His  numerous  diagrams  bear  evidence 
of  a  diligence  in  comparing  statistics  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  statistical  table  of  elementary  instruction  in  foreign  countries  is 
for  the  first  time  iu  the  history  of  this  Bureau  complete  with  regard  to 
the  States  of  Germany.  The  Prussian  statistical  bureau  has  under- 
taken to  furnish  a  summary  for  all  the  States  of  Germany,  thus  enabling 
the  world  to  judge  of  the  combined  efforts  in  behalf  of  public  education 
of  the  united  German  Empire. 
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Besults  of  Prussian  Common  School  Statistics  of  the  Year 

1891. 

introduction. 

The  school  authorities  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  other  States  of  Ger- 
many publish  at  intervals  of  three  or  more  years  summaries  of  school 
statistics  and  detailed  accounts  of  the  changes  occurring.  The  last 
comprehensive  publication  on  Prussian  and  Bavarian  schools  was  pre- 
pared for  the  Chicago  World's  Fair.  The  Sjummaries  oflfered  then 
were  used  in  the  annual  report  of  this  Bureau  for  1892-03,  and  a 
recapitulation  of  official  data  would  be  unprofitable.  The  data  were 
freely  commented  upon,  chiefly  in  a  laudatory  manner,  by  the  German 
commissioners  to  the  World's  Fair  (see  pp.  521-575  of  Ann.  Eep.  of 
1892-93) ;  but  since  then  a  number  of  weighty  criticisms  have  appeared, 
which  place  the  statistical  facts  offered  in  the  proper  focus  and  analyze 
them  from  the  standpoint  of  modern  demands.  No  hostile  motive 
prompted  these  eftbrts,  for  the  minister  of  public  education  himself 
frankly  admits  that  he  is  struggling  to  obtain  "  the  daily  bread  with 
which  to  maintain  the  schools;''  and  it  is  conceded,  even  by  opponents 
of  the  Government,  that  the  authorities  make  every  effort  to  keep  pub- 
lic education  abreast  with  that  of  other  countries  and  in  harmony  with 
its  own  glorious  past. 

In  the  two  following  articles  on  "Eesults  of  Prussian  school  statis- 
tics of  1891  ^  a  calm,  dispassionate  analysis  of  the  official  data  is  offered, 
adapted  from  a  work  of  the  same  title  by  Mr.  J.  Tews,  of  Berlin.  This 
critical  expos6  sheds  light  on  Prussian  elementary  school  statistics 
which  are  apt  to  escape  observation.  The  author  is  a  master  in  group- 
ing, analyzing,  and  comparing  statistical  data,  and  hence  his  state- 
ments are  readily  accepted  in  the  press  of  Germany  and  other 
countries. 

The  author  divides  his  expose  into  two  articles:  (1)  "The  common 
elementary  schools,"  and  (2)  "The  teachers  of  common  elementary 
schools,"  which  articles  are  offered  here  in  English  garb  stripped  of  all 
unnecessary  and  irrelevant  matter.  The  author  subsequently  published 
another  article  on  the  courses  of  study,  which,  however,  goes  beyond 
the  scope  originally  contemplated,  and  is  therefore  omitted  in  this  trans- 
lation. 

Part  I.—THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Statistics  of  Prussian  common  schools,  dated  May  20, 1886,  proved 
that  the  provisions  for  education  in  the  **land  of  schools'^  were  inade- 
quate, and  no  one  well  informed  in  the  case  extenuated  existing  facts. 
A  retrogression  has  been  officially  confirmed.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
substantiating  facts  that  make  the  retrogression  in  the  provisions  for 
public  education  and  teachers'  salaries  appear  less  glaring.   A  difScult 
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taak  eonfronted  the  Prussian  administration  of  education  early  in  the 
eighties.  The  number  of  pupils  in  common  schools  rapidly  increased 
in  eight  years  (from  1878  to  1886)  from  4,200^160  to  4^838^47  children; 
between  1882  and  1886,  from  4,339,720  to  4,838,247  children;  conse- 
quently about  13  per  cent  and  lOJ  per  cent,  respectively.  Such  an 
augmentation  could  only  be  managed  by  straining  every  power;  instead, 
it  was  oftener  the  case  that  everything  went  on  in  the  old  ways. 

Statistical  publications  of  Prussian  common  schools  until  then 
awakened  little  interest,  but  the  publication  of  1880  attracted  special 
attention.  The  exposed  evils  not  only  aroused  teachers,  but  in  a  great 
measure  were  animadverted  Bx>on  by  the  press*  Consequently  the 
latest  reports,  of  May  25, 1801,  8upi)orted  by  facts  and  events,  fell  upon 
well-prepared  ground.  The  question  in  the  minds  of  all  who  consulted 
the  two  ample  volumes  was.  Do  they  show  a  forward  or  a  backward 
moTement;  have  school  administrators  been  occupied  in  rectifying  the 
existing  deficiencies,  or  have  th^  meekly  looked  on  the  decline  of  the 
States'  educational  institutions?  The  exhibition  of  statistics  prepared 
tor  the  Exposition  in  Chicago  did  more  than  was  necessary  to  direct 
pablic  attention  to  the  authoritative  sources  of  Prussian  statistics. 

Sothing  can  be  more  easily  misused  than  statistical  data.  Irre- 
spective of  the  not  infrequent  cases  in  which  correct  statements  are 
intentionally  misapplied,  few  only  are  able  to  read  a  statistical  work  in- 
teBigently.  Absolute  figures  are  never  understood  easily ;  they  should 
always  be  taken  in  their  relative,  comparative  value.  The  question, 
ther^bire,  whether  a  school  system  has  made  satisfactory  progress 
within  a  certain  period,  is  not  to  be  judged  offhand  according  to  a  few 
figures,  but  demands  a  careful  examination  and  comparison  of  all  rele- 
vant fiactors.  A  mere  increase  in  number  is  of  itself  no  satisfactory 
X^rogress.  Presupposing,  for  instance,  that  teachers'  salaries  during 
a  certain  period  averaged  an  increase  of  1(X^  marks,  bat  that  cost  of 
living  and  the  payment  of  other  officials  at  the  same  time  increased 
in  greater  proportion,  there  would  necessarily  follow  a  manifest  retro- 
gression in  the  mode  of  living  and  social  position  of  teachers.  Or 
if  the  number  of  pupils  to  every  teacher  diminished  from  70  to  60 
within  a  certain  time  a  satisfactory  progress  would  only  have  been 
attained,  if  this  improvement  were  not  behind  similar  improvements  in 
other  States.  From  this  point  of  view,  all  that  has  been  done  for  the 
promotion  of  education  in  Prussia  since  the  seventies  is  inadequate, 
as  otiher  German  States,  France,  and  Austria  as  well,  have  in  the  mean- 
time accomplished  incomparably  more.  In  the  order  of  States,  if  meas- 
ured hy  their  educational  efforts,  Prussia  has  taken  a  place  in  the  rear. 

The  task  of  imiwoving  Prussian  common  schools  between  1886  and 
1891  was  comparatively  easy.  Whereas  the  increase  of  pupils  was 
nnnsus^ly  large  from  1878  to  1886,  the  period  since  1886  shows  only  a 
minimum  increase  in  the  whole  State,  and  even  a  decrease  in  many 
toei^tieSf  notably  in  the  country.    While  the  entire  population  be- 
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tween  1885  and  1890  increased  5.8  per  cent,  namely,  from  28,318,470  to 
29,959,388  persons,  the  number  of  school  children  increased  only  1.4 
per  cent,  namely,  from  5,225,891  to  5,299,310.  In  1886  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  (6  to  14)  constituted  18.4  i^er  cent  of  the  entire 
population ;  in  1891  only  17.6  per  cent.  The  number  of  children  attend- 
ing common  or  people's  schools  increased  in  a  little  larger  proportion, 
from  4,838,237  to  4,916,476,  i.  e.,  1.62  per  cent,  while  private  schools, 
elementary  and  other,  show  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils.  An 
increase  of  pupils  has  only  taken  place  in  cities  and  in  a  few  country 
districts,  particularly  in  the  west.  In  most  rural  districts  the  number 
of  pupils  has  diminished.  This  decrease  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  districts  of  Konigsberg  (—10,000),  Gumbinnen  (—6,200),  Frankfort 
(_4,000),  Coslin  (-5,600),  Breslau  (-14,500),  Liegnitz  (-4,200),  Cassel 
(—4,300),  Cologne  (—8,000).  The  retrogression  is  not  so  considerable 
in  the  districts  of  Marienwerder,  Stettin,  Posen,  Bromberg,  Erfiirt, 
Schleswig,  Liineburg,  and  Wiesbaden,  and  altogether  insignificant  in 
Danzig,  Stralsund,  Hildesheim,  Stade,  Osnabriick,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
Hohenzollern.  A  considerable  increase  of  rural  pupils  took  place  only 
in  the  districts  of  Potsdam  (+8,000),  Miinster  (+4,300),  Arnsberg 
(+12,800),  DUsseldorf  (+6,500),  and  Trier  (  +  7,500).  The  year  1891, 
compared  with  1886,  showed  that  among  the  school  children  of  the 
whole  State  there  were  41,500  fewer  in  the  country  and  about  111,500 
more  in  cities.  With  reference  to  the  religious  denominations  it  is 
noteworthy  that  in  many  districts  the  number  of  Catholic  pupils  was 
comparatively  below  that  of  the  Protestant;  while  the  number  of 
Jewish  pupils,  both  in  cities  and  country,  dimished. 

If  the  school  administration  had  desired  to  leave  afTairs  in  the  same 
condition  during  the  five  years  in  question,  then  additional  institutions 
would  have  been  necessary  for  only  78,229  newly  admitted  children. 
As  in  1886,  there  was  one  teacher  for  every  75,  and  one  class  room  for 
every  64.4  children,  the  odium  of  a  retrogression  would  have  been 
avoided  by  creating  1,043  teachers'  positions  and  forming  1,215  classes. 

The  question  follows.  Were  these  favorable  conditions  taken  advan- 
tage off    The  author  attempts  the  answer  in  the  following: 

The  difficulty  of  educational  administration  varies  in  the  different 
divisions  of  the  State.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  number  of  children  in  various  communities.  The  least  number  of 
school  children,  in  general,  is  found  in  the  governmental  districts  of 
Potsdam,  North  Saxony,  East  Hanover,  North  Schleswig,  East  Prussia, 
parts  of  Lower  Silesia,  and  the  districts  bordering  on  the  Netherlands. 
The  minimum  is  reached  by  the  Hanoverian  district  of  Liichow,  with 
15.1  per  cent  school  children,  followed  by  Lowenberg  (Silesia),  with 
15.8  per  cent,  and  West  Priegnitz  (Brandenburg)  with  16  per  cent 
The  whole  territory  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder  (Posen,  Upper 
Silesia,  west  Prussia,  the  governmental  district  Coslin),  South  Han- 
over and  South  Saxony,  and  the  whole  territory  between  the  Bhine 
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and  the  Weser,  together  with  !N'orth  Hanover  and  Holstein,  have^ 
comparatively  few  school  children.  The  maximum  is  reached  by  th<^ 
districts  of  Schraiegel,  in  Posen,  with  22.9  per  ceut;  the  town  of  Essen 
follows  with  22.0  per  cent,  Hoerdo  with  22.4  per  cent,  and  Kosten 
(Posen)  with  22  per  cent.  To  understand  the  true  value  of  these 
figures,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  with  the  ratio  of  children  in 
Liichow,  Prussia  would  be  obliged  to  accommodate  in  school  4,526,868 
children,  but  6,860,810  with  the  ratio  found  in  Schmiegel.  This  fact 
alone  suffices  to  demonstrate  that  the  principle  of  common  schools 
should  not  be  so  rigidly  carried  out  that  the  community  would  have  to 
bear  the  full  burden  of  expense.  Educational  efforts  of  larger  cities 
appear  very  modest  when  compared  with  reference  to  tbe  number  of 
children  they  accommodate,  as  may  be  demonstrated  by  a  proximate 
example.  In  1890  the  province  of  Pomerania  had  somewhat  fewer 
(1,520,889),  and  Hesse-Nassau  (1,664,426)  more  inhabitants  than  Berlin 
(1,578,794),  but  in  1891  Pomerania  had  251,229,  Hesse-Nassau  268,627, 
and  Berlin  only  175,620  children  to  provide  for  in  the  public  common 
schools.  Pomerania  needed  4,672,  Hesse-Nassau  5,027,  and  Berlin 
only  3,206  class  rooms  for  instruction.  In  view  of  these  figures,  it 
appears  more  pardonable  that  Pomerania  should  have  only  4,264  and 
Hesse-Nassau  but  4,254  schoolrooms,  than  that  Berlin  should  lack 
apartments  for  four  classes  only.  Pomerania  had  4,192,  Hesse-Nassaa 
4,147,  and  Berlin  3,203  teachers.  Nevertheless,  large  cities  are  still  in 
the  front  rank,  but  not  so  far  ahead  as  is  generally  believed. 

The  Prussian  common  school  is  very  far  from  being,  as  it  is  usually 
idealized,  the  common  elementary  school  for  all.  Unfortunately,  sta- 
tistics do  not  furnish  information  enough  on  this  point.  They  register 
the  number  of  children  in  obligatory  attendance  at  common  or  other 
schools,  but  do  not  specify  how  many  nonattendants  receive  instruction 
in  the  elementary  classes  of  secondary  schools  for  boys  and  advanced 
schools  for  girls. 

Altogether  4,916,476,  or  93  per  cent,  of  the  5,299,310  children  of  school 
age,  were  placed  in  common  schools;  in  cities,  1,615,455,  or  85.4  per 
cent,  of  the  1,891,031  children  of  school  age;  in  the  country,  3,301,021, 
or  97  per  cent,  of  3,408,279.  The  laws  of  1888  and  1889  have  brought 
about  a  perceptible  rearrangement  of  schools  in  many  cities.  Since 
the  limit  between  the  common  schools  and  institutions  beyond  their 
scope  have  been  strictly  defined,  many  have  been  removed  from  the 
category  of  common  schools  to  that  of  intermediate  or  middle  schools, 
and  vice  versa.  Many  of  the  larger  cities  are  still  far  from  recognizing 
the  general  common  school  as  the  common  foundation  of  all  higher 
educational  institutions;  meanwhile,  an  approximation  to  this  end  is 
noticeable. 

Konigsberghas  11,391  of  its  22,211  children  in  obligatory  attendance 
in  common  schools;  Danzig  has  12,289  of  its  17,792;  Berlin,  175,620 
of  212,681;  Charlottenburg,  7,115  of  10,442;  Stettin,  11,109  of  16,493; 
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Posen,  5,725  of  10,869;  Breslau,  30,260  of  49,156;  Frankfort  on  the  Main, 
12,902  of  23,580.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  cities  of  the  west  the 
common  schools  are  attended  by  the  majority  of  children.  In  Dortmund 
there  are  16,286  common  school  pupils  to  16,793  school  children;  in 
Crefeld,  17,854  to  19,224;  in  Essen,  12,941  to  14,215;  in  Bochum  the 
number  in  attendance  even  exceeds  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  (9,854  to  9,224),  probably  on  account  of  earlier  admission  and  longer 
attendance  at  school.  The  above  figures  show  in  a  general  way  how 
differently  private  schools,  elementary  classes  of  secondary  schools,  and 
so-called  middle  schools  have  developed. 

That  a  number  of  Prussian  children  of  the  laboring  i)opulation  do 
not  in  name  even  attend  school  during  the  whole  time  required  is  well 
known;  but  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  compare  the  respective  figures. 
In  the  spring  of  1891,  3,229  children  (2,431  of  them  in  Posen)  could  not 
be  admitted  because  of  overcrowded  schools;  17,527  children  are  men- 
tioned as  not  having  entered  school  at  the  completion  of  their  sixth 
year,  but  were  kept  back  one  or  two  years;  62,838  were  allowed  to  leave 
school  before  the  completion  of  their  fourteenth  year;  20,945  of  the 
latter  belonged  to  Eheuish  Prussia  and  13,566  of  them  to  the  district 
of  Diisseldorf.  The  last  figures  probably  indicate  children  permitted 
by  the  sui>erintendent  to  leave  school.  In  reality  a  much  larger  num- 
ber leave  before  the  legally  appointed  time,  to  lose  in  a  short  time  in 
factories  and  industrial  work  a  great  deal  of  what  has  been  acquired 
at  school,  if  liberal  provision  is  not  made  by  establishing  continuation 
schools. 

After  these  digressions  let  us  examine  Prussian  schools  more  closely. 
Prussian  statistics,  unlike  the  Austrian,  by  way  of  example,  do  not 
refer  to  the  accommodations.  Counts  Briihl  and  von  Buch,  in  the  House 
of  Deputies,  say  the  schoolhouses  are  palaces;  Eepresentative  Rickert 
is  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  many  dilapidated  huts  among  them. 
The  statistical  report  is  noncommittal  on  this  point.  Only  70,950  class 
rooms  were  provided  for  82,746  classes,  so  that  not  fewer  than  23,592 
classes  were  obliged  to  share  apartments  with  others.  If  we  deduct 
rented  class  rooms  there  remain  only  68,593  owned  by  the  State.  In 
1886  there  were  62,095  for  75,097  classes.  At  that  time  13,602  (in  1891 
14,153)  classes  lacked  their  own  rooms.^ 

In  regard  to  the  construction  of  school  buildings  also  a  retrogression 
is  noticed.  Minister  von  Gossler's  demand  for  20,000,000  marks  for 
school  buildings  was  not  regarded  in  the  least  exorbitant,  and  the 
Clerical-Conservative  majority  in  the  Diet  gave  the  strongest  evidence 
of  their  friendly  attitude  toward  schools  when  they  voted  down  the 

^  It  is  a  hygienic  requirement  that  each  class,  even  in  half-day  schools,  shonld  have 
a  class  room  of  its  own.  Anyone  acquainted  with  the  A  B  C  of  school  hygiene  will 
not  consider  this  demand  unreasonable.  It  borders  on  inhumanity  to  oblige  chQ- 
drcn  of  widely  different  ages  to  sit  on  the  same  benches;  to  instruct  a  second  class 
in  an  already  vitiated  atmosphere  and  let  the  other  class  wait  outside  in  all  sorts  of 
weather.  ^-^  ^ 
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lamp  sum  of  6,000,000  marks  demanded  by  the  present  minister  by 
appropriating  instead  2,000,000  marks  for  tbis  purpose  annually. 

The  most  widely  different  conditions  in  tbis  respect  are  noticeable  in 
the  separate  provinces.  Schleswig-Ilolstein,  the  first  in  order  in  every- 
thing excellent  pertaining  to  schools,  approaches  nearest  to  normal 
conditions,  owning  3,6G0  rooms  for  3,670  classes.  In  this  province  the 
number  of  rooms  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  classes.  Last  in  order 
is  Silesia,  which  has  but  8,495  rooms  for  12,323  classes.  In  the  rural 
districts  of  that  province  only  6,101  rooms  are  provided  for  9,432  classes; 
in  the  district  of  Breslau,  1,500;  in  that  of  Liegnitz  1,100  classes  are 
without  apartments  of  their  own.  While  in  Silesia  the  number  of 
classes  increased  by  SCO,  only  453  additional  rooms  were  provided;  in 
the  rural  districts  of  that  province  the  number  of  classes  increased  by 
573,  that  of  class  rooms  by  268. 

As  far  as  the  formation  of  classes  is  concerned  Prussia  ranks  among 
the  countries  which  do  not  favor  coeducation. 

Classes  in  1S8G  and  1S9L 


Boys*  djwsefl. . 
Girla'clasHcs.. 
Mixed  clasaes. 

t  Total  ... 


1886. 


10.006 
10.297 
54,704 


189L 


12,168 
12.281 
fi8.297 


75,097 


82,746 


The  number  of  separate  classes  for  boys  and  girls  we  see  increased 
20  per  cent;  that  of  mixed  classes  only  by  6 J  per  cent.  In  the  cities  of 
several  provinces  the  number  of  mixed  classes  has  decreased  according 
to  absolute  figures.  City  and  country  must  be  separately  considered 
in  this  respect.  In  cities,  in  1891, 28  per  cent,  or  only  7,467  out  of  20,631 
classes,  were  mixed.  The  greatest  number  of  mixed  classes  is  to  be 
found  in  the  city  schools  of  Posen  (908  out  of  1,339,  or  68J  per  cent). 
Ehenish  Prussia  (2,128  out  of  4,956,  or  42^  per  cent)  ranks  next.  The 
district  of  DUsseldorf  particularly  distinguishes  itself  in  this  respect 
(1,764  out  of  2,949,  or  60  per  cent).  Third  in  order  comes  Westphalia 
(795  out  of  2,063,  or  39  per  cent).  The  least  number  of  mixed  classes  is 
found  in  Berlin  (29)  and  in  the  city  schools  of  Schleswig-Holstein  (82). 
In  the  rural  districts  separate  classes  for  the  sexes  are  found  to  any 
noteworthy  extent  only  in  a  few  provinces  (Rhenish  Prussia,  West- 
phalia, Silesia,  Brandenburg)  possessing  a  greater  number  of  villages 
with  urban  conditions,  still  the  separate  classes  (5,205)  throughout 
constitute  9.4  per  cent  of  the  sum  total  (56,095),  30  i)er  cent  (2,216)  in 
Rhenish  Prussia  (total  7,417),  and  25  per  cent  (1,139)  in  Westphalia 
(total  4,477).  There  are  no  separate  country  schools  for  the  sexes  in 
the  governmental  district  of  Bromberg;  Coslin  and  Marienwerder 
each  has  one.  Whether  there  be  any  advantage  in  separate  instruction 
for  boys  and  girls  may  be  doubted.    Altogether,  1,718,269  out  of 
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2,467,558  boys  and  1,691,812  out  of  2,448,918  girls  are  instructed  in 
mixed  classes,  consequently  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  number, 
but  only  three-tenths  in  cities. 

The  grading  of  pupils  has  likewise  suffered  little  alteration  in  Prus- 
sian common  schools  during  late  years.  It  moves  parallel  with  the 
growth  of  villages.  The  following  table  presents  a  survey  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place: 


1886. 

1891. 

Grades. 

Schools. 

Classes. 

School 
children. 

Schools. 

Classes. 

School 
childrvB. 

One 

17,744 
8.846 
8,949 
1,352 

649 
1.187 

290 

17,744 
18, 141 
12,661 
6,408 
4,102 
12.825 
3.315 

1,146,701 
1, 078, 459 
833. 013 
449. 744 
285. 282 
829,  823 
215,225 

16,600 
9.474 
4,447 
1,553 

692 
1,551 

425 

16,600 
19.425 
14.054 
7,247 
4,253 
16,181 
4,931 

96S.608 
1,047.607 
850.383 
476.403 
274.412 
M4.9SS 
803. 22L 

Two 

Tbree      

Fonr 

Five 

Six 

Soveu  and  more 

The  change  is  easily  recognizable.  The  ungraded  school  is  fast  losing 
ground ;  schools  with  two  to  five  grades  show  only  insignificant  changes, 
while  the  schools  with  six  or  seven  grades  are  rapidly  increasing.  In 
1882  there  were  still  20,083  ungraded  schools  (30.5  per  cent)  in  which 
1,336,404  children  were  instructed.  The  fewest  ungraded  schools  are 
found  in  Silesia  and  Westphalia;  the  next  in  Pomerania  and  West 
Prussia;  40  per  cent  of  the  common  school  pupils  of  the  last-mentioned 
provinces  are  still  instructed  in  ungraded  schools;  in  the  country  in 
East  Prussia  almost  one-half,  in  Pomerania  more  than  one-half  (101,497 
of  179,828  children).  The  two-grade  school  is  found  oftenest  in  East 
Prussia  and  Posen ;  schools  of  three  grades  in  Silesia,  Hanover,  West- 
phalia, and  Hesse-Na.'^sau  (20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  children);  schools  of 
four  grades  again  in  Silesia  and  Westphalia  (12  per  cent);  the  five- 
grade  school  in  Silesia  and  Saxony  (7  to  8  per  cent);  the  six-grade 
school  in  Berlin  (all  schools  with  one  exception),  Brandenburg,  and 
Saxony.  The  seven  and  higher  grade  schools  alone  constitute  a  large 
percentage  in  Hesse-Nassau  (17  per  cent),  in  Wiesbaden  (25  per  cent), 
followed  by  Khenish  Prussia  (in  this  case,  Diisseldorf  with  20  per  cent), 
and  Westphalia  (10  per  cent).  The  district  of  Diisseldorf  is  about  to 
follow  the  order  of  the  day  by  replacing  the  unprofitable,  though  other- 
Wise  preferred,  six-grade  school  by  schools  of  seven  and  more  grades.  In 
the  latter  the  number  of  pupils  increased  from  40,600  to  70,199;  in  the 
former,  the  six- grade  schools,  it  decreased  from  77,349  to  67,707.  Hopes 
are  entertained  that  the  adoption  of  the  same  measure  in  a  smaller 
degree  in  the  districts  of  Hanover  andOsnabriick  means  the  beginning 
of  a  reform  that  will  spread  over  the  whole  State. 

In  the  rural  districts  schools  of  few  grades  predominate.  The  fol- 
lowing table  presents  a  review.    In  1891  there  were: 
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Grades. 

Schools. 

Classes. 

ChildrM. 

One 

16,136 

9,145 

3,9ri0 

1,015 

300 

254 

357 

16. 136 
18.740 
12,401 
4,472 
1,711 
2.258 
325 

M7«0M 
1,008,030 
740,877 
298.  S35 
118,900 

Two 

Three 

Fonr 

Five 

Six 

158,528 

Seven 

Aside  from  the  decrease  in  the  pumbcr  of  ungnuled  schools  (1,041), 
the  changes  are  inconsiderable.  Country  schools  of  five  or  more  grades 
prevail  only  in  Silesia,  Brandenburg,  Westphalia,  and  Ehenish  Prussia. 

Of  not  less  importance  than  the  number  of  grades  is  the  number  of 
classes  in  a  schoolhouse.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  city  schools 
of  six  and  more  grades.  The  six-grade  schools  averaged  10.7  classes; 
the  schools  of  more  grades,  11.8.  In  the  various  provinces  the  differ- 
ence is  not  considerable,  but  nevertheless  noticeable  throughout.  For 
instance,  Silesia  has  fewer  schools  than  Saxony,  and  Ehenish  Prussia 
fewer  than  Westphalia.  The  six-grade  schools  of  Silesia  average  9 
classes;  those  of  Saxony  more  than  12;  the  seven  and  higher  grade 
schools  of  both  provinces  between  11.6  and  17.5.  In  Westi)halia  the 
seven  and  higher  grade  systems  average  14.G;  in  Khenish  Prussia  only 
9.3  classes.  In  this  respect  a  review  of  the  largest  cities  is  of  great 
.  interest. 


ClUes. 


Koni^sberg 

DanKig 

Charluttenbnrg 

Berlin 

Slotlin 

I*o»»©n 

Breslau 

Gorlitz 

Magdcbnrff 

Halle  on  the  Saale 

Erf  art 

Kiel 

Altona 

Hanorerd 

Ofloabriick 

MiinHter* 

Dortmund 

CaiiRel 

Honaa  

Wie*»ba<lon 

Frankfort  on  the  Main  , 

Crefeld 

Duitburg , 

Ensen 

IhiAaeMorf 

Elberfeld 

Barmen 

Cologne 

Aix  laChapelie 


Grnden  in 

nw^jority 

of  ttchoofs. 

SihooU 
in  the 
city. 

Total 
daasea. 

Aversfee 
ofcUases. 

.6 

14 

182 

13.0 

0 

10 

204 

10.7 

aO 

12 

140 

11.7 

6 

192 

3,206 

16.7 

6 

20 

227 

11.4 

6 

6 

105 

17.5 

C 

104 

672 

C.5 

0 

8 

121 

15.1 

be 

41 

480 

11.7 

e6 

9 

226 

25.0 

4 

4 

88 

22.0 

7  or  8 

16 

132 

&3 

0 

26 

278 

10.7 

7  or  8 

20 

263 

13.2 

7  or  8 

8 

78 

9.8 

11 
21 

72 
240 

6.5 

7  or  8 

11.3 

7  or  8 

10 

135 

13.5 

7  or  8 

2 

38 

19.0 

7  or  8 

7 

130 

1&6 

8 

18 

241 

13.6 

7  or  8 

41 

282 

«.» 

6 

24 

148 

0.2 

/6 

19 

173 

9.1 

7  or  8 

26 

300 

11.5 

0 

41 

320 

7.8 

fl7or  8 

41 

281 

6.0 

6 

61 

6-J8 

10.3 

0 

24 

227 

9.5 

a  Will  very  shortly  introdnno  tho  Roven-grade  syntem, 

6  Magdeburg  haa  among  others  0  ungraded  Bchoola,  but  also  3  seven-grade  achools  each  with  21 
clai*8oii. 

cSix  flcboolfl  with  127  rlasnes  have  six  grades  ejich,  and  2  schools  with  94  classes,  seven  grades. 

dXine  schools  with  121  classes  have  six  gratles,  and  10  schools  with  13G  classes,  seven  or  eight 
grades. 

elvro  schools  with  8  classes  in  two  grades;  3  schools  with  15  classes  in  three  grades;  1  school 
with  8  classes  in  lour  grades,  3  schools  with  20  classes  in  five  grades;  2  schools  with  12  classes  in  six 
grades. 

/Eleven  schools  with  92  classes  have  six  grades,  and  5  schools  with  70  classes,  seven  grades. 

(7  Sixteen  schools  with  101  classes  have  six  griides;  17  schools  with  147  classes,  seven  grades. 
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As  it  is  to  the  interest  of  education  for  schools  to  be  as  small  as 
X^ossible,  consequently  that  the  number  of  classes  should  not  exceed  if 
possible  the  number  of  grades,  it  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  in  six- 
grade  schools  the  average  of  classes  has  fallen  from  10.8  to  10.5.  Cor- 
respondingly the  number  of  classes  in  schools  of  seven  and  more 
grades  has  increased  from  11.4  to  11.6. 

In  Prussia,  during  the  last  few  years,  thousands  of  schools  have 
arisen  in  which  the  number  of  classes  is  larger  than  that  of  the 
teachers.  Until  1878  there  were  very  few  of  these  schools.  In  1878 
there  were  57,165  teachers' positions  for  57,780  classes;  consequently 
only  615  classes  were  unprovided  for.  From  that  time  on  conditions  in 
this  respect  have  become  worse.    There  existed  in — 


1882. 

1886. 

1891. 

(][l|^gg0g                          

65,968 
59,917 

75,097 
64,750 

82,746 

Xouclicrs .  ............................................................. 

70,094 

Deficit  in  Iho  Dtunbcr  of  t6Acliera         .        ...................... 

6,051 
0.91 

10,347 
0.81 

12,652 
0.80 

Pronortion  of  ttiocliers  to  clflHses ..............   ........................ 

This  statement  shows  that  in  1886  there  were  no  teachers  for  10,347 ;  in 
1891,  none  for  12,652  classes;  or,  that  in  1886, 20,694,  and  in  1891,  25,304 
classes  shared  teachers  with  other  classes.  Substitutes  and  assistants, 
it  is  true,  are  not  included  in  the  total  number  of  teachers  (1886, 1,183; 
1891, 1,657);  but,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  are  unfilled  or  not  regu- 
larly filled  positions  deducted  (1886,  467;  1891, 1,020).  In  every  case  a 
decided  retrogression  has  taken  i)lace,  which  is  particularly  manifested 
in  the  arrangement  of  two-grade  schools  with  one  teacher  (1882,  2,989; 
1880,  5,481;  1891,  5,925),  and  three-grade  schools  with  only  two 
teachers  (1882,  1,847;  1880,  2,610;  1891,  3,136). 

In  view  of  this  fact,  the  diminution  of  overcrowded  classes  means 
little.  A  stroke  of  the  pen  can  change  an  ungraded  into  a  school  of 
two  grades  with  one  teacher,  or  a  two-grade  school  with  two  teachers 
into  a  three-grade  school;  neither  money  nor  teachers  are  required, 
since  these  teachers  have  to  work  additional  time.  Improvements  thus 
accomplished  are  not  real.  The  statements  concerning  normal  and 
abnormal  class  attendance  have  therefore  little  value.  The  only  true 
standard  is,  "Have  the  numerical  relations  between  teachers  and 
pupils  improved  or  not?"    The  following  statement  gives  the  answer: 


1882. 

4, 339, 729 

50,917 

72.4 

1886. 

4.838.247 

64,750 

75 

1891. 

Number  of  cli ildron 

4.916,476 

70.094 

70 

Num bor  of  t4.*ni'hera 

PupiU  to  every  le.icher 
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How  easily  the  apparent  improvement  was  ofi'ected  Las  been  seen, 
and  is  evident  from  the  above  figures.  The  improvement  has  infloenced 
the  whole  State,  even  if  in  very  unequal  degrees,  but  has  not  yet  brought 
about  satisfactory  conditions. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  most  progressive  and  the  most 
backward  districts. 

To  one  teacher  the  number  of  pupils  was  as  follows : 


GumbinneB 
Stralsund.. 

Stettiu 

Ciiftlin 

Liiijeburg. . 
Osnabruck . 

Trier 

Du»'*eldorf. 

Oppeln 

AruBberg . . 
MuiiBter ... 


City  acbooU.           1 

1882.        1886. 

1891. 

40 
49 
55 
59 
56 
70 
68 
72 
72 
80 
83 

66 
53 
56 
68 
62 
82 
72 
75 
75 
79 
67 

51 
52 
52 
53 

U 

68 
70 
70 
74 
85 

Stralsand 
Schl««wig 
Liineburg 

Stade 

Coftlin  ... 
Breslau.. 
Oippeln.... 
Minden  .. 
Miiiist«r . , 
Posen..... 


CooDtry  Bchoolft. 
1882.        1886         1891. 


55 
56 
56 
60 
67 
94 

102 
99 
85 

106 


56 
56 
59 
61 

7a 

95 
96 
97 
92 

110 


53 
54 
56 

59 
64 

a83 

•84 

80 

90 

&95 


aTbo  conspicuous  improvoment  in  this  case  was  duo  to  the  appointment  of  aspistants:  Oppeln,  575; 
Breslnu,  365. 

feTho  conditions  of  the  city  schools  in  tho  district  of  Poson  were  more  favoralde  (1SS2,  73;  1886, 
74;  1891.  63). 

The  latest  statistics  contain  numbers  that,  unfortunately,  do  not  show 
the  numerical  relation  of  teachers  to  scholars  in  any  better  light  than 
the  averages.  The  average  numbers  of  certain  districts  are  very  high. 
The  Catholic  rural  schools  in  the  district  of  Posen  are  examples,  as 
follows: 


District. 

Teachen. 

ClaMea. 

Pupils. 

Pupils  to 
every 

teacher. 

Wreschen * 

88 
51 
59 
49 
28 
40 
48 
16 
23 
28 
51 
46 
48 
33 
46 
29 
81 
83 
42 

72 
89 
83 
90 
40 
83 
83 
28 
42 
52 
91 
78 
93 
54 
82 
60 
61 
48 
76 

4,290 
5,608 
6,493 
5.639 
3,008 
5,452 
5.717 
1.8R9 
2.939 
3, 505 
5,798 
5,286 
6,472 
3,  752 
5.4U9 
3.563 
8.  8u5 

3,aod 

4,225 

Ill 

JarotHchin 

110 

Schruda    .          .  .                 

110 

Sclirinini. ..... 

113 

£aHt  Posen 

107 

West  Posfn 

136 

tiamter 

119 

Sim1)<iuni... .- ... 

118 

Xewtowischel 

119 

Gratz 

127 

Bomst -- - 

114 

Schniic  jit^l 

115 

Koaten  ...-* f 

135 

RawitscU 

114 

Gostvn  . - 

118 

Kosrliniiu 

123 

KroloJichin 

123 

Schildberg 

100 

K^mi>*n  T .  ^ , .  T   ,,r..T, . - 

101 

As  there  are  small  schools,  too,  in  the  districts,  a  deduction  from  these 
numbers  is  easily  made,  the  foregoing  figures  being  from  a  district  that 
does  not  rank  unfavorably. 
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The  Handbook  for  Scbool  Inspectors,  Clergymen,  and  Teachers,  of 
the  years  1891  and  1892,  for  the  governmental  district  of  Merseburg, 
states: 

Of  the  1,048  Bcliools  with  one  or  two  teachers,  226  villages  have  80  to  120  pupils  to 
one  teacher ;  55  villages  have  over  120  pupils  to  one  teacher,  and  188  each  two  teachers 
to  more  than  120  pupils.  To  bring  these  schools  to  the  normal  condition  designated 
in  the  general  regulations,  1.  e.,  one  teacher  for  every  80  children,  the  government 
must  appoint  524  additional  teachers.  This  number  is  wanting  alone  in  schools  of 
one  and  two  grades  in  a  single  governmental  district.  In  all  the  other  schools,  hence 
in  the  cities  of  that  district,  there  exists  the  same  repletion.  For  instance,  3  schools, 
each  with  one  teacher,  have  197,  194,  and  193  children  respectively.  Oftentimes  one 
teacher  has  over  150  or  160  children  in  charge.  In  8  schools  two  teachers  instruct 
250  and  more  pupils;  in  another  place  288  children  are  taught  by  two  teachers. 

After  the  above  statement,  even  a  moderate  equipment  of  teachers 
can  not  be  accepted  as  an  unconditional  proof  of  the  satisfactory  con- 
dition of  the  schools.  The  question  is:  How  many  teachers  are  there 
for  the  number  of  classes!  The  overcrowding  of  many  classes,  com- 
bined with  the  lack  of  teachers,  will  emphasize  present  unsatisfactory 
conditions.  Of  the  4,916,476  common  school  pupils  1,661,182  children 
were  members  of  overcrowded  classes.  A  class  is  considered  over- 
crowded according  to  the  existing  law  when  it  numbers  more  than  80 
in  an  ungraded  school,  and  more  than  70  pupils  in  a  school  of  two  or 
more  grades.  Not  less  than  1,309,175  children  sat  in  classes  numbering 
from  81  to  100,  or  71  to  90  pupils  respectively;  324,821  children  sat  in 
classes  of  101  to  150,  or  91  to  120  pupils  respectively,  and  27,186  chil- 
dren in  classes  of  more  than  150  or  120  pupils  respectively.  In  the 
face  of  such  circumstances  it  is  easily  understood  why  the  minister  of 
public  instruction  should  say  that  the  school  administration  could  not 
guarantee  the  maintaining  of  the  present  educational  standard  of  the 
people.  "It  is  true,"  he  said,  "that  it  was  worse  in  former  times;  but 
then  Prussia  was  justly  called  the  *land  of  schools,'  for  it  stood  at  the 
head;  to-day,  however,  we  are  behind  countries  whose  schools  are  very 
much  younger  than  ours;  for  instance,  France,  where  every  40  to  50 
children  have  a  teacher." 

The  most  backward  governmental  district  in  this  respect  is  Munster. 
Only  21,462  or  23.01  per  cent  of  the  93,264  school  children  were  mem- 
bers  of  classes  having  the  normal  number.  Fully  71,802  children  (76.99 
per  cent),  or  seven-ninths  of  the  total  number,  were  in  classes  with  more 
than  70  to  80  children.  The  next  districts,  Arnsberg  with  35.78  per 
cent,  Dusseldorf  with  39.86  per  cent,  Oppeln  with  43.64  per  cent,  classes 
of  normal  capacity,  are  as  far  ahead  of  Miinster  as  they  themselves  are 
below  the  average  (66.21  per  cent).  The  above  numbers  do  not  give 
entire  evidence  of  the  conditions  of  the  district  of  Miinster.  In  its 
cities  only  10.08  per  cent  of  the  children  are  seated  in  classes  not 
crowded.  Miinster,  however,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  levying  the 
minimum  of  school  taxes.  In  1891  throughout  the  State  these  taxes 
amounted  to  4.89  marks  per  head  of  the  population.*    Miinster  man- 
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ages  its  schools  with  3.60  marks,  in  the  country  with  3.41  marks;  while 
Oppeln  expends  3.68  and  Konigsberg  3.75  marks;  the  neighboring  dis- 
tricts of  Arnsberg  raise  6.06;  Minden,  4.71;  DUsseldorf,  5.69;  Cologne, 
6.35;  and  even  the  poor  district  of  Coslin,  4.75  marks. 

The  average  requisite  amount  throughout  the  State  for  the  schooling 
of  a  child  is  29.74  marks  (in  the  country  24.73  marks).  Miinster  again 
makes  the  most  moderate  demands;  it  maintains  its  schools  with  20.70 
marks.  In  the  cities  of  the  governmental  district  of  Miinster,  above 
all  in  the  city  of  Miinster  itself,  education  is  particularly  cheap.  They 
expend  24.43  marks  for  each  child,  while  the  State  average  in  cities 
amounts  to  39.99  marks,  and  even  East  Prussia  requires  more  than  32 
marks.  In  the  last  thirty  years  (since  1864)  the  expenses  of  a  common 
school  pupil  average  an  increase  of  about  17  to  18  marks — the  exact 
amount  can  not  be  obtained.  Again  Miinster  is  last  in  order  with 
12.88  marks. 

School  attendance  in  the  larger  cities  is  of  special  interest.  It  is,  to 
some  extent,  characteristic  of  the  school  system,  since,  as  a  rule,  in 
cities  there  is  one  teacher  for  every  class  who  keeps  the  register  of 
attendance.  The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  28  of  the  largest 
cities  of  Prussia: 


City. 


KocigBberg 

Danzif; 

( 'harlutlf  ubiirc 

Fraukfort  on  the  Oder 

Stettin 

Pown 

Breslan 

Li<'g;ni(z 

>I  n  cdeb  urg 

Hafie...... 

Krfurt 

Altoiia 

Kiel 

Hanover 

Miinster , 

Dortmund 

Bochum 

f'awiel 

Frankfort  ou  the  Main 

Creleld 

Puisburg 

Kfispu 

DiiKAeldorf 

Elberfeld  ..., 

Bamien 

Cologne 

Aix-Ia-Chapelle 

Berlin 


School  children. 


1889. 


15,061 

11.562 

4,045 

5,610 

9.929 

6.305 

37, 1J8 

5,298 

20,700 

10, 137 

7,483 

16,903 

7,467 

14,  270 

6,257 

14,825 

0.232 

7,530 

12,040 

15. 478 

9,309 

11,748 

16,799 

17, 791 

18.  486 

21.117 

13,299 

151. 130 


1891. 


11,391 
12.289 

7,115 

4, 929 
11,109 

5,725 
39,260 

6.217 
26.580 
13.006 

5.150 
18.614 

7.280 
15. 898 

5,899 
16,286 

9, 8H 

7,251 
12,902 
17,854 
10,  326 
12,  941 
20.  312 
19,  570 
18, 926 
39,  433 
13,944 
175,  620 


Classes. 


1886. 


227 
187 

62 
101 
203 

99 
579 

83 
344 
171 
126 
237 
133 
216 

62 
205 
115 
136 
219 
225 
127 
154 
241 
266 
249 
346 
181 
2,725 


1891. 


182 
204 
140 

94 
227 
105 
672 

84 
480 
226 

88 
278 
132 
263 

72 
240 
127 
135 
244 
282 
148 
173 
300 
320 
2a3 
028 
227 
3,200 


Average  clasa 
atteuoanoe. 


1886. 


18BL 


61 
6S 
4» 

S5 

68 

as 

65 
6/ 
68 
67 
65 

m 

82 
68 
78 
64 
63 
63 
67 
75 
68 
61 
67 
63 
61 
65 


Among  all  these  cities  we  see  that  Stettin  shows  the  best  conditions  5 
but  still  a  rather  large  attendance  in  the  lower  classes  is  easily  reckoned 
from  its  average  of  49.  In  Stettin  the  law  does  not  allow  over  60 
pupils  in  a  class;  hence  the  class  rooms  are  certainly  not  empty  in  this 
city  either.  It  follows  that  Miinster  is  last  in  order,  with  Bochum  next 
above. 
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We  must  pass,  with  ouly  few  suggestions,  over  otlier  extremely  inter- 
esting conditions,  illustrated  by  statistics.  The  number  of  boys  in 
common  schools  (2,407,558)  is  very  little  greater  than  that  of  girls 
(2,448,918),  because  a  greater  number  of  school  boys  are  instructed  in 
other  educational  institutions.  In  cities  (805,182  boys  and  810,276 
girls),  particularly  in  Berlin,  the  "  City  of  Intelligence"  (86,544  boys 
and  89,070  girls),  girls  are  in  the  majority,  despite  the  fact  that  1,000 
births  average  from  512  to  515  male  children.  One  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  more  boys  than  girls  were  born  in  the  year  1891 
alone  (averaging  in  the  whole  State  33,000  to  36,000  more).  In  former 
years  the  number  of  female  pupils  was  still  lower  than  that  of  male 
pupils  (in  1822  about  60,000),  because  with  girls  obligatory  attendance 
was  less  strictly  enforced  than  with  boys.  At  present,  there  is  hardly 
a  perceptible  difference  resulting  from  the  law,  with  the  exception  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  where  boys  are  required  to  attend  school  one  year 
longer  than  girls.  The  influence  of  this  regulation  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  rural  districts  of  that  province  (73,090  boys;  64,804 
girls). 

The  Catholic  has  more  children  on  an  average  than  the  Protestant 
population,  and  a  larger  percentage  of  Catholic  children  attend  com- 
mon schools.  The  intensely  interesting  figures  are  here  omitted,  as 
their  interest  is  almost  purely  theoretical.  If,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  number  of  children,  Catholic  commanities  should  be  more 
heavily  taxed,  measures  of  equalization  are  adopted  by  the  State  when 
ever  possible.  Since  1887  permission  of  the  governmental  district 
authorities  is  indispensable  for  the  adoption  of  such  measures,  and 
these  men  are  not  always  of  opinion  that  improved  education  is  a  bene- 
fit. The  two  denominations  do  not  always  show  an  equal  readiness 
to  make  sacrifices  for  educational  i)urposes. 
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Older  statistical  reports  ou  Prussian  common  schools  classify  educa- 
tional data  more  according  to  the  denominations  than  do  the  present; 
for  instance,  in  regard  to  salaries.  These  figures  deserve  to  be  wrested 
from  oblivion.  The  average  amount  of  teachers'  salaries  in  1801  was 
as  follows : 

[Considering  the  greater  iturcbaaing  power  of  a  tlialer  in  Oerinany,  it  may  safely  bo  takiu  as  at  par 
witD  our  dollar,  though  it  is  worth  only  72  centjt  in  gold.  J 


District. 


CI 

y. 

Country. 

Protes- 
tant. 

Catholic. 

Protes- 
tant. 

Catholic. 

ThaUrt. 

Thalert. 

ThaUrt. 

ThOieri. 

267 

166 

144 

150 

274 

245 
256 

161 
205 

347 

181 

281 

204 

163 

154 

253 

209 

145 

100 

243 

198 

115 

138 

464 

241 
207 
232 

284 

199 
212 

2C2 

210 

272 

253 

163 

100 

242 

152 

115 

97 

306 

288 
259 

177 
198 

311 

140 

263 

234 

170 

148 

310 

273 

228 

162 

291 

242 

221 

252 

288 

215 
191 

272 
189 

265 

157 

321 

301 

257 

210 

374 

292 

268 

238 

257 

248 

169 

160 

296 

222 

198 

176 

383 

258 

229 

187 

263 

254 

168 

166 

323 

210 

227 

170 

342 

241 

219 

169 

KonigAberg... ...•••••• 

Gumbinucu 

Danzig 

Marienwerder 

Posen 

Brom  berg 

Berlin 

Potsdam 

Frankfort  on  the  Oder 

Stettin 

Cortlin 

Stralsund 

Brealau 

Oppoln 

Liegnitz 

Magdeburg 

Merseburg 

Erfurt 

Cologne 

Diisseldorf 

CobU'nz 

Trier 

Aix-la-Cbai>eUe 

Miin«ter 

Minden 

Arnsberg 


These  references  go  to  show  that  Catholic  teachers  were  on  an  aver- 
age paid  less  than  Protestant' 

The  numerical  relation  between  teachers  and  pupils  was  formerly 
and  is  to-day  less  favorable  among  Catholics.  A  change  has  been 
effected  since  the  influence  of  the  church  has  been  restricted  from  the 
beginning  of  the  era  inaugurated  by  Minister  Falk.  From  1871  to 
1886  the  number  of  Catholic  teachers  increased  34.56  i>er  cent,  or  in 
greater  proportion  than  the  number  of  pupils;  the  number  of  Protes- 
tant teachers  increased  25.24  per  cent,  corresponding  with  the  moderate 
increase  in  the  number  of  pui)ils.  And  still  a  difference  prevailed  in 
1886,  when  there  were  82  pupils  to  every  Catholic  and  71  to  every 
Protestant  teacher.  The  number  of  pupils  to  the  class  in  Catholic 
schools  averaged  71,  in  Protestant  schools  61  children.' 

'In  commnnities  where  school  societies  stiU  exist  these  ineqtialities  are  found 
oftcner.    A  specimen  compilation  of  these  instances  would  not  bo  inopportune. 

^ITio  Polish  nationality  and  the  policy  of  the  school  authorities  were  each  in  part 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  in  Prussia  in  1871  6.G  per  cent  of  Protestant  and  15.16 
per  cent  of  Catholic  men,  and  11.37  per  cent  of  Protestant  and  21.81  per  cent  of 
Catholic  women,  were  illiterate. 
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Since  1886  the  difference  has  increased;  Protestant  schools  have 
made  more  rapid  progress;  Catholic  schools  have  either  followed  at  a 
slower  rate  or  remained  at  a  standstill;  the  State  has  no  control  over 
these  conditions. 

In  1891  Protestant  schools  numbered  3,050,864  pupils;  Catholic 
schools,  1,635,779  pupils.  The  two  denominations,  therefore,  show  a 
ratio  of  13  to  7.  Consequently,  if  both  were  equally  progressive,  there 
should  be  a  little  over  1  Catholic  school,  class,  etc.,  to  2  Protestant. 
The  following  figures  show  the  real  facts.  The  increase  in  city  and 
country  combined  was  as  follows: 


Protestant. 

Catholic. 

Schools 

615                    93 

TeacherH 

4,712                1,915 
4,  741                   2-  53A 

Cloasfs  

Proportionately,  very  few  additional  Catholic  schools  and  teachers' 
positions  were  established.  While  just  as  many  teachers'  positions 
were  created  for  the  4,741  new  classes  of  Protestant  schools,  611  addi- 
tional classes  were  opened  in  Catholic  schools  without  the  new  appoint- 
ment of  a  single  teacher.  Protestant  and  Catholic  schools  increased, 
respectively,  2.13  and  0.92  per  cent;  teachers,  11.42  and  9.76  per  cent; 
the  number  of  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  9.81  and  11.14  per  cent.  In 
Protestant  schools  there  are  66  pupils  to  every  teacher;  in  Catholic 
schools  the  proportion  is  69  to  1 ;  in  cities  alone,  59  to  1  Protestant,  and 
69  to  1  Catholic;  in  the  country,  69  to  1  Protestant,  and  79  to  1  Cath- 
olic. The  differences  are  still  greater  in  the  various  provinces.  In  the 
district  of  Miinster  there  are  65  pupils  to  every  teacher  in  Protestant, 
and  90  in  Catholic  schools.  Under  the  late  school  laws  the  Protestant 
schools  of  the  district  increased  their  number  of  teachers  13.2  per  cent; 
the  Catholic  schools,  9.8  per  cent.  Similar  figures  are  derived  from 
nearly  all  the  other  governmental  districts.  Proportions  found  in  the 
Polish  districts  can  not  be  accepted  unconditionally.  Only  a  few  facts 
may  be  quoted.  In  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  schools  of  the  district 
of  Posen  there  is  1  teacher  to  65  Protestant  and  103  Catholic  pupils; 
in  cities  the  proportions  are  1  to  60  and  1  to  77;  in  the  country,  1  to  67 
in  Protestant,  and  1  to  110  in  Catholic  schools.  Official  statistics  of 
1891,  among  other  things,  present  a  special  list  of  classes  with  extraor- 
dinarily large  attendance,  i.  e.,  more  than  150  children  to  a  class  in 
ungraded  schools,  and  more  than  120  to  a  class  in  schools  of  two  or  more 
grades.  Of  these,  67  are  Protestant,  98  Catholic,  and  9  mixed  schools. 
Posen  has  26  Catholic  and  no  Protestant  schools;  Silesia  has  3  Protes- 
tant and  39  Catholic;  Westphaha,  10  Protestant  and  18  Catholic,  of 
which  2  and  14,  respectively,  are  in  the  district  of  Miinster;  Ehenish 
Prussia,  2  Protestant  and  13  Catholic.  Of  the  larger  Prussian  cities, 
as  already  stated,  Miinster  and  Bochum  have  the  poorest  equipped 
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schools;  in  the  city  of  MUnster  there  are  88  children  to  every  Catholic 
and  66  to  every  Protestant  common  school  teacher. 

It  is  cruel  irony  on  the  "wounding  of  non sectarianism,"  perpetually 
deplored,  to  say  that  an  improvement  of  schools  was  made  possible 
only  by  the  intervention  of  State  governmental  power,  and  that  their 
retrogression  began  with  the  investment  of  the  power  to  command  in 
communities  and  district  boards. 

To  give  a  clearer  view  of  the  position  of  both  creeds  in  respect  to 
education,  we  must  include  those  branches  of  our  public  school  system 
that  are  not  so  completely  subject  to  State  authority  as  elementary 
common  schools,  i.  e.,  intermediate  or  middle  schools.  Neither  must  we 
forget  in  this  case  that  the  proportion  of  both  creeds  in  Prussia  is  13  to 
7;  consequently  an  equal  development  must  show  figures  on  the  Cath- 
olic side  a  little  over  half  of  those  on  the  Protestant.  The  following 
figures  indicate  the  results: 


Public  int^nnedUte  schools  for  bojs 

Pahlio  higher  schools  for  girls 

Public  iDtemiediate  schools  for  cirls 

Other  pnblic  iDtcmiediate  schools 

Private  intermediato  schools  for  boys 

Private  higher  and  iiit«nnediat«  schools  for  girls. 
Other  private  intermediate  schools 


Total  of  intermediate  schools. 


Pupils. 
Protestant.     Catbolto. 


82,420 
35, 114 
25,354 
17,818 

7,031 
89,3^ 

2.771 


159, 832 


8.727 
8.819 
1,978 
1,432 
2.740 
12.517 
178 


26.  fl 


These  numbers  indicate  the  readiness  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  com- 
munities to  make  sacrifices  for  educational  purposes,  as  State  authority 
here  ceases  and  private  liberality  has  full  scope  for  action.  The  author 
does  not  incline  toward  overrating  intermediate  schools  j  many  of  them 
could  be  spared,  he  thinks,  for  they  only  serve  caste  prejudices.  If  com- 
mon schools  were  better  provided  for  in  places  where  intermediate 
schools  do  not  exist,  the  foregoing  figures  might  be  considered  favor- 
able to  the  Catholics,  but  deductions  prove  a  reverse  of  conditions. 

The  proportion  of  nationalities  represented  by  the  pupils  of  common 
schools  is  particularly  interesting.  The  language  spoken  in  the  fami- 
lies of  the  4,916,476  children  is  German  only  in  4,268,909,  Polish  only 
in  491,142,  Polish  and  German  in  76,298,  and  Danish  in  22,735  cases. 
The  others  are  divided  among  the  nationalities  of  smaller  representa- 
tion. Official  statistics  attest  for  the  whole  State  a  small  increase  of 
from  86.58  to  86.83  per  cent  of  German-speaking  children.  Ilowever, 
the  case  is  reversed  in  the  decisive  positions  of  the  contending  nation- 
alities. 

In  the  province  of  Posen  the  German  nationality  has  retrograded 
during  the  last  five  years  instead  of  progressing.  In  many  districts 
the  number  of  German-speaking  children  has  considerably  dccreaaed, 
while  the  Polish  have  increased.  The  case  is  reversed  in  only  few 
districts;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  district  of  Eawitsch,  in  which  the 
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number  of  German-speaking  cbildren  lias  increased  by  627  (in  1886  by 
1,812,-  in  1891  by  2,439);  tlie  number  of  Polisli-speaking  children  has 
remained  stationary  (between  685  and  678).  Those  speaking  both  Pol- 
ish and  German  have  likewise  increased  in  number.  A  similar  state 
of  affairs  exists  in  the  cities  of  the  districts  of  Colmar  in  Posen  and 
in  the  county  of  Bromberg.  In  the  latter  the  number  of  German- 
speaking  children  rose  from  699  to  1,113,  while  the  number  of  others 
changed  but  little.  In  many  districts  the  number  of  children  of  both 
nationalities  decreased,  but  to  a  greater  extent  among  the  Germans 
than  among  the  Poles.  The  relations  of  the  city  of  Posen  are  partic- 
ularly conspicuous;  the  number  of  German  speaking  children  fell  from 
2,257  to  1,647;  the  number  of  Polish  slightly  increased  (from  3,543  in 
1886  to  3,653  in  1891),  and  the  number  of  those  speaking  both  German 
and  Polish  slightly  decreased  (between  505  and  425).  Consequently 
in  every  case  there  is  a  loss  of  the  German  nationality.  It  is  a  con- 
spicuous fact  that  the  retrogression  of  the  German  element  is  much  the 
strongest  in  cities  of  Posen.  In  the  cities  of  the  district  of  Wreschen 
the  number  of  German-speaking  common  school  pupils  decreased  to 
less  than  half  (1886,  755;  1891,  337),  while  the  Polish  increased  in 
the  same  proportion  (between  692  and  1,035).  The  following  figures 
refer  to  the  whole  governmental  district  of  Posen.  The  number  of 
German-speaking  children  decreased  by  more  than  3,000,  from  61,760 
to  58,561;  the  number  of  Polish  diminished  by  500  (in  1886, 134,573; 
in  1891,133,885);  the  number  of  those  speaking  German  and  Polish 
remained  almost  the  same  (between  7,628  and  7,728).  In  the  district 
of  Bromberg  the  number  of  those  speaking  German  decreased  about 
1,800  (from  51,613  to  49,849);  those  spciikiug  Polish  about  600  (from 
63,013  to  52,461)  J  those  speaking  both  German  and  Polish  likewise 
about  600.  The  percentage  of  the  retrogression  of  the  German 
nationality  is  apparently  large  throughout. 

It  is  apparent  that  in  this  case  there  is  no  question  of  momentary 
displacements,  exiolained  by  certain  si)ontaueous  actions.  Evidently 
more  Germans  than  Poles  have  emigrated.  The  numbers  of  common 
schools  alone  give  no  absolute  standard  for  the  relations  of  school  chil- 
dren and  population,  as  higher  and  intermediate  schools  are  propor- 
tionately moi'e  largely  attended  by  Germans  than  by  Poles.  In  Upper 
Silesia,  too,  the  number  of  Polish-speaking  children  has  greatly 
increased.  In  1886  there  were  no  Polish  pupils  in  the  city  schools  of 
the  districts  of  Ratibor  and  Leobschiitz ;  in  1891  there  was  quite  a  con- 
siderable number.  In  the  rural  districts  of  the  district  of  Kreuzburg 
there  was  a  decided  increase  of  Poles.  In  the  entire  district  of  Oppeln 
the  number  of  German-speaking  childreu  diminished  by  more  than 
4,000,  while  the  Polish  increased  by  3,500,  as  was  also  the  case  with 
the  number  of  those  speaking  both  German  and  Polish.  In  Upper 
Silesia,  also,  the  displacement  is  strong.  Conditions  in  West  Prussia 
have  remained  about  the  same.    Displacement  in  individual  instances 
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are  less  important,  and  liave  not  all  taken  place  with  a  disadvantage  to 
Germans.  In  the  remaining  provinces  the  scattered  i>opnlation  not 
German  shows  a  greater  or  less  diminution,  as,  for  instance,  on  the 
Danish  frontier.  Most  undoubtedly  in  cases  where  the  greatest  stress 
is  laid  upon  Germanization,  progress  compared  with  retrogression  sinks 
into  insignificance. 

In  conclusion,  the  expenditures  incurred  by  Prussian  common  schools 
may  be  mentioned. 

Marka. 

Salaries  and  pensions  amounted  to 92, 716, 500 

They  include: 

Fixed  salaries 74,735,602 

Increase  for  age  or  premiums  for  meritorious  service 8, 431, 975 

Pensions 5, 969, 185 

The  remainder  is  spent  for  minor  purposes. 

The  incidental  expenditures,  including  school  buildings,  amounted  to..  53, 508, 812 

Total 146,225,312 

Or,  $34,801,624.25. 

A  question  of  special  interest  is,  In  what  proportions  do  State  and 
community  meet  these  demands?  The  State  contributes  only  a  small 
amount  (2,000,000  marks)  to  the  expenditures  for  buildings.  Since  the 
enactment  of  the  school-tax  law  it  defrays  a  large  part  of  the  expenses 
for  salaries. 

Forty-one  per  cent,  or  31,750,000  of  the  74,736,000  marks,  which  the 
teachers  draw  for  salaries  are  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury,  namely, 
5,835,000  marks  allowances  for  rent  and  25,549,000  marks  from  the 
State  school  tax.  Communities,  landed  proprietors  and  societies,  that 
is,  those  obliged  to  support  schools,  contribute  32,500,000  marks,  or  42 
I)er  cent.  The  sum  of  1,379,000  marks  was  raised  by  tuition  fees;  school 
funds  and  endowments  yielded  0,544,000;  churches,  etc.,  contributed 
2,476,000  marks.  Besides,  the  State  pays  male  and  female  teachers 
8,432,000  marks  for  increased  salaries  on  account  of  age  and  meritorious 
service.  The  relations  are  very  dissimilar  in  cities  and  the  country. 
While  in  cities  the  State  contributes  only  274  P^r  cent,  or  9,215,000 
marks,  toward  salaries,  and  1,651,000  marks  for  increase  of  salaries  on 
account  of  age,  only  22,295,000  marks,  or  QGi  per  cent,  remain  to  be 
paid  by  communities  and  other  local  authorities.  In  the  rural  districts 
the  State  pays  much  more  than  half  the  amount  of  salaries,  namely, 
22,544,000  marks,  or  55  per  cent,  and  besides  this  6,781,000  marks  for 
increased  salaries  on  account  of  age.  There  remained  only  10,281,000 
marks,  or  25  per  cent,  to  be  paid  by  the  local  authorities.  In  the  year  1885 
the  sum  of  35,291,000  marks  toward  teachers'  salaries  had  to  be  raised 
for  rural  schools,  besides  6,130,000  marks  for  tuition  fees,  which  item  had 
dwindled  in  1891  to  346,000  marks.  The  decrease  in  the  communal  bur- 
den amounts  to  about  19,000,000  marks  in  round  numbers.  The  lowest 
amounts  from  communities,  great  land  owners  and  societies  are  collected 
in  East  Prussia;  next  in  order  come  Pomerania  and  the  districts  of 
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Erfurt,  Hildeslieiin,  and  Cassel.  The  following  figures  show  wliat  small 
amounts  are  collected  in  many  rural  communities:  In  the  district  of 
Ortelsburg  109  teachers  receive  salaries  amounting  to  127,000  marks; 
the  rural  communities  in  the  district  of  Pillkallen  pay  2,162  marks 
(80,000  marks  are  necessary  for  100  teachers) ;  Darkehmen  pays  1,668 
marks  (61,000  marks  for  79  teachers  are  required);  Goldap,  1,461 
(86,000  marks  for  112  teachers) ;  Oletzko,  1,860  (83,000  for  106  teachers)  j 
Lyck,  2,103  (93,000  for  117  teachers) ;  Lotzen  722  (71,000  for  94  teachers) ; 
Sensburg,  868  (83,000  for  108  teachers).  We  see  that  in  these  districts 
of  East  Prussia  the  teachers'  salaries  are  paid  almost  entirely  by  the 
State.  Similar  conditions  exist  in  most  of  the  Pomeranian  country 
communities.  The  district  of  Demmin  contributes  2,596  marks  (88,000 
marks  are  requisite  for  105  teachers);  Anklam,  525  (51,000  for  61 
teachers);  Pyritz,  1,377  (82,000  for  97  teachers);  Naugard,  1,458  (87,000 
for  105  teachers;  Greifenberg,  966  (67,000  for  85  teachers) ;  Regenwald, 
568  (80,000  for  98  teachers);  Belgrad,  2,319  (75,000  for  97  teachers); 
Kummelsburg,  1,008;  Bublitz,  878;  BUtow,  501;  Lauenburg,  1,527. 
Similar  and  somewhat  higher  numbers  are  indicative  of  the  conditions 
in  the  provinces  of  Saxony,  Hanover  and  Hesse  Nassau.  The  western 
provinces  show  quite  favorable  results  from  country  communities  also. 

The  following  figures  show  how  much  communities  in  the  country 
and  landed  proprietors  owe  to  the  relief  afforded  by  the  school  law  of 
1888,  not  to  mention  the  cessation  of  tuition  fees.  Country  communi- 
ties contributed  in  1885  to  teachers'  salaries  in  the  district  of  Konigs- 
berg  807,000  marks;  in  1891  only  128,000;  in  Gumbinnen,  during  1885, 
6 13,000,  but  in  1891  only  44,000;  in  Danzig,  in  1885, 392,000,  but  in  1891 
only  92,000;  in  Marienwerder,  in  1885, 622,000,  but  in  1891  only  144,000; 
in  Stettin,  in  1885,  172,000,  in  1891  only  43,000;  in  Coslin,  in  1885, 
206,000,  but  only  52,000  in  1891 ;  in  Stralsund,  in  1885,  141,000,  but  in 
1891  only  18,000;  in  Posen,  in  1885,  602,000,  but  in  1891  only  176,000; 
in  Bromberg,  in  1885,  304,000,  but  in  1891  only  55,000.  The  equalize- 
tion  of  expenditures  in  cities  caused  by  the  law  referred  to  can  hardly 
be  compared  with  the  foregoing  figures.  In  most  districts  the  expend- 
itures of  cities  for  teachers'  salaries  have  increased,  despite  State 
appropriations,  and  only  in  few  cases  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
population.  In  1885  cities  expended  altogether  for  teachers'  salaries 
21,003,000  marks;  in  1891,  22,295,000. 

The  sums  paid  for  common  schools  are  considerable.  Official  statis- 
ticians calculate  an  average  of  29.74  marks,  or  $7.08,  for  every  child.  The 
accuracy  of  this  calculation  may  be  doubted.  However,  let  us  take  for 
granted  that  the  figures  are  approximately  correct.  Secondary  educa- 
tional institutions,  with  only  150,000  students,  cost  31,500,000  marks,  of 
which  14,500,000  are  raised  by  tuition  fees,  so  that  each  pupil  still 
requires  113  marks  ($26.89)  additional.  The  Prussian  universities,  for 
about  12,000  students,  require  7,500,000  marks  State  appropriation,  an 
average  of  625  marks  ($148.75)  per  head.    In  comparison  the  demands 
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of  elementary  common  schools  are  modest.  Even  the  schools  dearest 
to  the  people,  the  intermediate,  are  far  more  expensive  than  the  ele- 
mentary. Each  one  of  their  pupils  costs  91  marks  C$21.66),  or  about  50 
marks  after  deduction  of  tuition  fees. 

The  improvement  of  the  common  schools  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a  ques- 
tion of  finances.  This  the  managers  and  councilors  of  the  State  admin- 
istration know  very  well.    The  old  adage  is  frequently  quoted, 

Money  which  on  schools  is  spent 
Brings  in  the  highest  rate  per  cent. 

PART  II.— THE   COMMON-SCHOOL   TEACHERS   OF  PRUSSIA. 

This  is  intended  to  be  a  presentation  of  comparative  statistics  relative 
to  the  position  of  Prussian  common  school  teachers,  women  included. 

It  is  the  custom  of  our  time  to  deal  with  subjects  impersonally.  A 
"government"  is  praised  or  condemned  when  only  an  individual  or  sev- 
eral oflBcials  are  meant.  We  speak  of  the  '^churcji"  when  we  mean  the 
clergy,  and  of  the  "school"  when  the  question  refers  to  teachers  alone. 
This  manner  of  expression  is  as  just  on  the  one  hand  as  it  appears 
open  to  objection  on  the  other.  By  identifying  officers  with  the  insti- 
tution whose  representatives  they  are,  the  intention  evidently  is  to 
characterize  their  full  imi)ortancej  a  more  significant  background  is 
thereby  given  to  matters  pertaining  to  them  personally.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  express  ourselves  impersonally  when  we  do  not  desire  to  ele- 
vate the  institution  concerned.  Knowing,  however,  that  the  institution 
in  itself  is  a  phantom,  that  it  is  and  becomes  something  only  through 
the  persons  connected  with  it,  we  speak  most  frigidly  about  its  signifi- 
cance, but  when  occasion  offers  give  the  persons  concerned  with  it  a 
rebuff.  Manx  speeches  and  publications  overflowing  with  good  will 
for  the  "school"  manifest  this  temper.  The  present  Prussian  minister 
of  education.  Dr.  Bosse,  strongly  emphasized  the  insufficiency  of  the 
teachers'  salaries,  and  assisted  the  "school  reformers"  in  city  councils 
by  telling  them  very  distinctly  and  in  plain  language  where  and  what 
the  real  force  of  the  public  system  of  instruction  is.  When  he  sub- 
mitted his  bill  on  the  "Improvement  of  common  schools  and  salaries 
of  teachers,  male  and  female"  (the  title  was  sufficiently  expressive  of 
the  minister's  meaning),  he  spoke  as  follows  in  his  introductory  speech, 
January  10, 1893: 

The  Royal  Government  has  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  a  systematic  gradi^ 
tion  and  a  proportionate  regulation  and  fixedness  of  the  salaries  of  common  school 
teachers,  especially  the  increase  just  necessary  for  teachers  in  the  poorer  distrists^ 
is  altogether  impossible  nnder  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  May  26,  1887.  It  recog- 
nizes more  and  more  in  this  law — I  am  speaking  advisedly — the  danger  of  a  stand- 
still and  the  decay  of  a  imiform  development,  not  only  of  tbe  system  of  compensation^ 
but  of  our  entire  public  school  system.  »  *  *  i  sball  confine  myself  only  to  the 
general  conclusion  that  the  law  of  May  26,  1887,  leads,  and  must  lead,  to  conse- 
quences which  neither  the  Royal  Government  nor  the  Diet  foresaw,  or  could  have 
foreseen;  to  consequences  which  most  seriously  imperil  the  Prussian  school  systenk 
tiiroughout. 

ED  04 15  ^        ..  C^n,n,n]o 
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When  Depnty  liickert  demanded  energetic  efforts  in  behalf  of  tl» 
instruction  in  domestic  economy,  Dr.  Bosse  replied  that  he  must  first 
procure  "  daily  bread  "  for  the  schools.  He  doubtless  used  the  term 
in  a  different  sense  from  the  one  applied  above.  Soon  afterwards  thia 
debate  was  most  forcibly  exemplified.  The  city  of  Elbing,  which  has 
50  teachers  (among  them  8  women)  for  5,021  children,  and  pays  most 
meager  salaries,  wanted  to  establish  a  school  of  domestic  economy 
after  the  model  at  Marienburg,  The  minister  refused  his  sanction,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  true  friends  of  education. 

A  great  deal  of  insincerity  attaches  to  efforts  in  behalf  of  schools, 
efforts  that  ai)pear  to  teachers  like  the  cat  going  around  the  hot  broth  in 
the  tale  of  old.  That  is  the  one  reason  why  teachers  as  a  body  oppose 
many  "reforms'*  often  more  directly  than  by  mere  criticism.  Yet 
teachers  should  be  identified  with  current  movements.  In  the  midst 
of  the  stream  they  can  always  keep  up  with  the  current.  They  can 
also,  if  necessary,  build  a  dam  and  turn  aside  the  stream  into  a  direc- 
tion in  which  it  will  spread  greater  blessing.  Some  educational  journals 
in  Germany  believe  even  now  that  thej^  may  and  must  ridicule  reforms 
like  instruction  in  domestic  economy  and  manual  training.  They  mean 
to  reclaim  the  school  for  "  general "  education  in  Pestalozzi's  name. 
Pestalozzi,  however,  united,  as  is  known,  his  educational  system  most 
intimately  with  practical,  useful  work — spinning  cotton.  Outside 
reformers  are  often  better  disciples  of  Pestalozzi  than  their  antago- 
nists. For  this  ix^ason  it  is  no  cause  for  surprise  to  hear  that  teachers 
with  such  views  meet  with  strong  opposition  from  the  public,  who 
judge  the  teacher's  attitude  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  resistence 
of  many  ecclesiastics  to  religious  reforms  is  judged.  Teachers  must  not 
decline  but  accept  what  is  of  value,  and  admit  what  is  new  with  the 
greatest  generosity,  and  expose  the  shortcomings  of  what  should  have 
been  accomplished.  Otherwise  they  refute  idealists  without  convincing 
materialists.  Both  are  led  to  an  unhealthy  fellowship  instead  of  solic- 
iting the  aid  of  the  former,  so  that  with  their  help  they  may  take  pos- 
session of  more  defensible  positions. 

"Impersonal"  school  advocates  can  not  be  told  too  often  that  their 
endeavors  are  unnecessary  labor,  if  not  dissimulation.  "The  teacher 
constitutes  the  school."  Undoubtedly  this  is  an  aphorism,  but  aphor- 
isms prove  nothing.  They  are  correct  only  if  we  add  a  long  series  of 
presuppositions,  restrictions,  and  explanations,  a  condition  which,  of 
course,  does  not  apply  to  imperative  demands  arising  in  public.  Con- 
sequently public  discussion  becomes  proverbial  wisdom  that  is  only 
half  true  and  detrimental  when  an  enrichment  of  general  ideas,  but 
not  when  a  distinct  action  is  aimed  at,  which  is  possible  only  by  means 
of  an  agreement  of  a  few  well-instructed  persons.  Then  there  are 
catchwords  which,  when  rightly  used,  strike  like  lightning.  Such  a 
one  is  the  old  phrase:  "The  teacher  is  the  school."  Most  assuredly. 
The  teacher  in  great  measure  truly  makes  the  school.    Where  is  there 
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an  excellent  school  without  a  teacher  professionally  inspired  t  There 
is  none.  Professional  zeal,  fidelity  to  the  duty  of  vocation,  and  peda- 
gogical tact,  can  partly  overcome  existing  miserable  conditions ;  whereas 
the  most  excellent  external  conditions  can  in  no  single  part  replace 
the  missing  good  teacher.  This  fact  is  fiilly  appreciated  by  the  chief 
Prussian  school  authorities,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  min- 
ister of  education,  Dr.  Bosse,  has  not  only  repeated  and  expressed  in 
warmest  terms  how  highly  he  estimates  the  i)ersonality  of  the  teacher, 
bat  has  also  pointed  to  the  sad  circumstances  that  handicap  the  edu- 
cator in  the  exercise  of  his  official  duties. 

Undoubtedly  every  man,  hence  also  every  teacher,  is  in  a  great  meas- 
ure himself  responsible  for  the  part  he  takes  in  professional  or  in  civil 
Ufe.  In  educational  work,  much  or  little  can  be  made  out  of  natural 
powers.  Self- discipline,  self •  stimulation,  self- education,  and  self- 
restraint  do  much  to  cover  many  outward  deficiencies.  But,  with  the 
majority,  these  stimuli  soon  decline,  if  legislation  and  administration  of 
education  do  not  do  what  they  are  bound  to  do  to  create  an  excellent 
universally  well-equipped  corps*of  teachers. 

The  efficient  teacher  can  not  be  conjured  up  by  magic  like  a  Deus  ex 
machina;  when  considered  from  purely  personal  individual  worth,  he 
is  a  product  of  all  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  him  during  his 
youth  at  home  and  at  school,  during  the  time  of  his  professional  devel- 
opment and  during  his  professional  life.  Excellent  teachers  are  neither 
instantaneously  created  by  bureaucratic  mandate,  nor  are  they  brought 
forth  by  more  or  less  seasonable  effusions  on  the  virtues  of  a  teacher; 
but  they  are  the  result  of  long,  continuous  solicitude  and  provident  care; 
a  fruit  maturing  only  long  after  the  sowing.  What  Dinter  long  ago 
affirmed  of  the  school  question  is  true  even  now.  Higher  education  for 
the  teacher,  better  salaries  and  professional  supervision  are  vital  ques- 
tions to-day  more  than  ever  before.  Meanwhile  in  the  political  life  of 
modern  time  are  added  full  political  freedom  and  a  position  of  the  pro- 
fessional body  unobstructed  by  exceptional  laws,  i.  e.,  in  school  admin- 
istration, pro\dsory  care  of  schools,  as  well  as  in  civil  life. 

In  many  respects  we  must  consider  the  personnel  of  the  teaching 
force  in  our  solicitude  .for  education.  It  may  be  of  much  greater 
importance  to  a  school  from  what  kind  of  ^  family  the  teacher  comes, 
what  kind  of  a  wife  he  has,  how  he  educates  or  rather  can  educate  his 
own  cliildren,  how  his  family  dresses,  keeps  house  and  recreates,  and 
what  social  i)08ition  he  and  his  family  occupy  than  how  the  schoolroom 
is  furnished,  the  schoolhouse  built,  the  system  of  heating  is  arranged, 
etc.  CJonclusively,  in  everything  the  man  as  such  makes  the  things, 
and  excellence  can  be  accomplished  by  excellent  men  only. 

The  statistics  which  furnish  the  material  for  the  following  showing 
can  suggest  nothing  concerning  the  internal  momenta  of  the  teacher's 
personality.  They  necessarily  deal  with  outward  facts.  But  in  this 
connection  reference  will  be  made  beyond  bare  numerical  material  to 
causes  and  effects  that  can  not  be  expressed  in  figures.      r^^^^T^ 
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Individuals  and  professionals  are  not  unjustly  judged  according  to 
tbeir  family  connection.  Oftentimes  unconsciously  a  value  is  set  upon 
education  at  home,  against  which  we  certainly  can  advance  no  objec- 
tions. It  is  evident  that  consideration  is  thus  given  to  caste;  but  even 
such  unpleasant  things  as  family  pride  and  class  prejudice  are  partly 
justifiable. 

What  is  the  parentage  of  teachers  in  Prusia? 

It  is  an  old  prejudice  designedly  nurtured  by  true  friends  that 
male  teachers  are  recruited  from  the  lower  classes,  and  in  this  respect 
are  not  on  a  level  with  female  teachers.  This  opinion  has  already 
become  so  firmly  rooted  that  even  teachers  themselves  express  it  in 
good  faith,  though  not  always  opportunely  and  to  the  benefit  of  the 
cause.  Statistics, Mn  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  personal  and  private 
relations  of  teachers  require  a  different  view  of  the  case. 

The  official  statements  concerning  the  parentage  of  teachers  gen- 
erally distinguish  6  main  groups:  (A)  Agriculture,  cattle  raising,  for- 
esters, and  hunters  j  (B)  mining,  civil  engineering;  (0)  commerce  and 
transit;  (D)  domestic  service;  (E)  imperial  and  State  service,  etc, 
and  liberal  professions;  (F)  without  any  profession  or  specified  pur- 
suit. Of  these  groups  D  and  P  need  not  be  considered  at  all.  Out 
of  62,272  male  teachers  they  averaged  between  202  and  854,  and  out 
of  8,439  female  teachers,  between  11  and  203.  The  remaining  4  groups 
are  separated  into  28  subdivisions,  further  distinguished  by:  (a)  Inde- 
pendents, including  business  managers  and  sui)erintendents;  (b)  audit- 
ors, commissioners,  and  supervisors;  and  (c)  assistants  and  "hands.'* 
An  attempt  at  social  definition,  we  see,  enters  into  very  minute  details. 

The  following  statement  is  a  general  result.  The  62,272  male  and 
8,439  female  teachers  are  descended  as  follows: 


A .  A^onltnre,  cattle  raising,  hnnting 

B.  Miniug,  civil  enginet^riug,  and  industry 

C.  Coramerc©  and  transit 

D.  Court  and  state  service  and  liberal  pi-ofussions . 


These  numbers  prove  the  already  well-established  fact  that  the 
majority — more  than  one-third — of  common  school  teachers  belong  to 
the  peasantry  or  agricultural  class.  In  former  times  this  was  even 
more  generally  the  case.  Villages  with  small  and  moderately  large 
farms  were  the  best  recruiting  grounds  of  preparatory  institutions; 
lately,  however,  they  have  proved  less  available.  Eailroads  have 
brought  cities  closer  together,  and  thereby  opened  to  the  i>easant's 
son  the  gymnasium  on  the  one  hand  and  commerce  and  industries  on 
the  other.    Military  service,  too,  at  present,  engages  a  comparatively 

1  The  authority  for  the  followmg  statements  are  ''Prnssian  Statistics,  vol.120; 
The  Common  School  System  of  Prussia  in  1891 ;  Berlin,  1893." — ^Imperial  Burean  of 
Statistics. 
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large  pi:oportion  of  the  surplus  peasant  population.  In  consquence  the 
authorities  fail  in  their  purpose  of  trying  to  draw  from  the  villages 
boys  for  normal  education.  A  preponderance  of  the  peasant  element 
among  teachers  does  the  school  no  harm,  for  generally  only  gifted 
members  of  i)easants'  families  adopt  this  profession.  The  most  excel- 
lent acquisitions  are  received  from  the  agricultural  classes,  as  also 
undoubtedly  many  impractical  idealists  who  with  difficulty  find  their 
right  places  in  the  world.  Later,  when  they  understand  that  the 
recruiting  officers,  in  which  capacity  ecclesiastics  and  preparatory 
instructors  specially  officiate,  have  not  sufficiently  enlightened  them 
on  tlie  important  point  of  material  success,  and  on  the  civil  and  pro- 
fessional position  of  teachers,  their  pleasure  in  life  and  vocation  is 
not  increased.  In  Eastern  Prussia  female  teachers  seldom  come  from 
rural  districts,  in  western  Prussia  more  frequently  j  on  the  whole,  there 
are  only  half  as  many  women  as  men  teachers.  Among  both  sexes 
recruits  belong  to  indei>endent  agricultural  families }  86.5  per  cent  of 
18,840  male,  and  89.3  per  cent  of  1,173  female  teachers.  The  fathers  of 
1,390  male  and  105  female  teachers  were  classed  among  auditors,  commis- 
sioners, and  supervisors;  those  of  1,548  male  and  36  female  teachers, 
among  assistants  and  "hands"  in  agriculture. 

The  second  strongest  group  are  mechanics,  represented  by  28.5  per 
cent  men  and  31.4  per  cent  women  teachers.  It  may  be  here  remarked 
that  the  industries  of  clothing  and  cleaning  (tailors,  shoemakers,  etc.) 
proportionately  furnish  the  most  teachers  (4,034  men  and  401  women); 
next  to  them  are  builders  (2,372  men  and  414  women). 

Commerce  furnishes  more  female  (18.4  j^v  cent)  than  male  teachers 
(9  per  cent) ;  2,234  male  and  808  female  teachers  belonged  to  families 
of  merchants  and  commercial  agents.  Ilotel  proprietors  and  tavern 
keepers  furnished  1,745  male  and  171  female  teachers. 

lu  these  groups,  men  as  well  as  women  teachers  are  not  at  all  con- 
spicuous among  the  lower  strata  of  the  respective  occupations,  as  the 
following  statement  shows: 


(a)  Independent  persons 

(6)  Auditors,  commissioners,  sod  sapervisors 
(c)  Clerks  and  assistants 


Male. 


Number. ;  Per  cent 


37, 624 
3.378 
3,183 


60.4 
5.4 
5.0 


Female. 


Number.  Percent. 


4,374 
744 
417 


51.9 
8.8 
6.0 


Hence  it  may  be  said  that  in  so  far  as  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
classes  augment  the  number  of  teachers,  they  offer  recruits  from  social 
strata  which  enjoy  satisfactory  material  existence.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  friends  of  the  teaching  profession  can  hardly,  as  has  been 
repeatedly  done,  raise  any  objection  to  equitable  demands  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers.  In  so  far,  these  statistics  have  great  and  practical 
value. 
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That  the  lower  strata  of  officeholders,  from  which  25.7  per  cent  men 
and  32.1  per  cent  women  teachers  come,  likewise  famish  only  a  propor- 
tionately small  number  of  teachers,  can  be  found  just  as  satisfactorily 
from  statistics.  The  classes  specified  by  (a)  independents,  supplied 
13,912  male  and  1,878  female  teachers;  those  by  (b),  auditors,  commis- 
sioners, and  supervisors,  being  1,629  and  730  j  those  by  (c),  clerks  and 
assistants,  being  only  490  and  102.  Still,  these  numbers  prove  little 
respecting  men  teachers.  The  greater  number  of  these  (13,008)  belong 
to  teachers'  families,  which  also  supply  a  considerable  number  of  female 
teachers  (874);  while  other  officeholders  manifestly  force  their  sons  to 
become  teachers.  It  is  of  interest  that  imperial  and  State  service  ftur- 
nished  a  very  considerable  number  of  female  teachers  (1,038).  The 
"privy  counselor's  daughter"  is  no  isolated  figure  in  common  schools, 
though  not  so  frequent  as  we  incline  to  believe  from  appearances  in  some 
large  cities.  The  ministry  furnished  183,  the  army  and  navy  130  female 
teachers.  The  number  of  men  teachers  belonging  to  the  last  groups 
were  201  and  176. 

As  concerns  the  proportion  of  male  and  female  teachers,  details  differ 
to  some  extent  from  what  we  might  infer  from  the  general  statements. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  agriculture,  there  is  the  difference  whether  the 
"independent  farmer"  be  a  peasant  or  landed  proprietor;  and  in  trade 
or  industry,  whether  the  one  referred  to  be  a  merchant  or  small  trades- 
man. Statistics  say  nothing  about  these  facts;  they  only  i)oint  out 
the  formal  differences.  Neither  must  we  lay  much  stress  upon  them, 
nor,  above  all  things,  deduce  unfavorable  conclusions  for  one  or  the 
other  sex.  As  a  rule,  the  richest  families  do  not  allow  their  childten 
to  pursue  the  profession  of  teaching.  Among  the  wealthier  strata  the 
motive,  almost  without  exception,  lies  in  material  relations.  A  landed 
proprietor,  manufacturer,  or  merchant  reduced  in  circumstances  may 
stand  lower  than  a  rising  peasant,  mechanic,  or  tradesman.  A  palpa- 
ble difference  between  families  of  male  and  female  teachers  is  noticeable 
only  in  imperial.  State,  and  communal  officers.  These  furnish  only 
1,803,  or  2.9  per  cent  of  male,  and  1,038,  or  12.3  per  cent,  of  female 
teachers.  This  fact,  as  well  as  other  proportions  of  descent  not  to  be 
enlarged  upon  here,  often  plays  an  important  part  in  the  financial  and 
professional  position  of  both  sexes. 

More  striking  differences  come  to  light  when  we'  consider  the  two 
creeds.  The  proportions  are  as  follows:  In  1891  there  were  22,199 
(92.6  per  cent)  male  and  3,527  (7.4  per  cent)  female  Protestant  teachers, 
in  contrast  to  17,737  (78.5  per  cent)  male  and  4,853  (21.5  per  cent) 
female  Catholic  teachers.  In  the  former  case  female  teachers  consti- 
tuted only  one-fourteenth;  in  the  latter  two-ninths  of  the  totals  repre- 
senting each  creed.  But  how  about  the  parentage!  A  great  many  of 
the  Catholic  female  teachers  belong  to  the  agricultural  class;  i.  e.,  1,042, 
or  21.5  per  cent,  in  contrast  to  271,  or  7.7  per  cent,  of  Protestant  teachers. 
That  a  peasant's  daughter  in  the  one  case  so  often  and  in  the  other  so 
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rarely  attains  prominence  is  sufficiently  explained,  jwirtly  by  the  fact 
that  a  disproi)ortionately  larger  number  of  Catholic  female  teachers  are 
engaged  in  the  country  (2,540,  or  62.3  -per  cent,  against  574,  or  16.3  i)er 
cent,  Protestant),  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  Protestant  teachers  are 
educated  principally  at  institutions  affiliated  with  girls' higher  schools, 
whereas  Catholics  are  educated  at  special  normal  seminaries.'  Notice- 
able, but  less  striking,  is  the  preponderance  of  Catholic  teachers  whose 
parents  are  devoted  to  industrial  pursuits;  i.  e.,  1,894,  or  39  j^t  cent, 
contrasted  with  753,  or  21.3  i)er  cent,  Protestant  teachers.  In  the  group 
of  commerce  Catholics  are  in  the  minority  relatively  considered,  namely, 
77G,  or  16  per  cent,  while  734,  or  20.6  i)er  cent,  are  Protestants.  The 
Catholics  are  fully  eclipsed  by  the  Protestants  in  the  last  group  (impe- 
rial, State,  and  communal  officeholders).  This  last  group  has  1,005,  or 
20.7  per  cent.  Catholic,  and  1,695,  or  48  per  cent,  Protestant  female 
teachers.  These  differences  are  less  pronounced  among  the  men 
teachers.  The  numbers  are  as  follows:  Agriculture  supplied  15,136 
Protestant  and  6,649  Catholic  teachers.  The  number  of  Catholics  is 
comparatively  greater,  particularly  in  reference  to  independent  farmers. 
Industrial  pursuits  supplied  12,572  Protestant  and  5,082  Catholic  male 
teachers.  The  percentage  (20  per  cent)  is  almost  the  same  on  both 
sides,  and  identical  with  that  of  commerce  (3,788  Protestant  and  1,693 
Catholic  male  teachers),  while  officeholders  are  less  strongly  repre- 
sented by  Catholics — 4,026  against  1,193  Protestant  teachers.  It  is  of 
particular  interest  that  a  smaller  percentage  of  Catholic  teachers  have 
fathers  who  are  school-teachers — 3,225  against  9,753  Protestants.  The 
larger  influx  to  the  Catholic  ministry  amplj'  explains  this  fact. 

Similar  records  from  earlier  years  do  not  exist  Comparisons  would 
throw  an  interesting  light  on  the  development  of  the  profession  and 
thereby  on  common  schools  themselves.  An  old  school  principal,  Mr. 
Fritz  Oehmke,  of  Cammin,  Pomerania,  asserted  in  a  late  publication 
that  teachers  formerly  were  recruited  from  the  better  classes.  He  thus 
writes: 

I  sball  nofc  suppress  the  fact  that  preparatory  teachers  formerly  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  educatiDg  talented,  earnest  youths  for  the  teachers'  profession.  If  parents 
mostly  of  the  middle  classes  noticed  that  their  sons  comhlned  a  ready  understanding 
with  earnestness  of  character,  they  decided  upon  their  hecoming  teachers;  and  if 
the  local  teacher  and  minister  agreed  with  them  their  resolution  was  carried  into 
effect.  Out  of  such  material  something  could  be  made;  hut  how  do  we  stand  to-day 
with  few  exceptions?  Talented  children  of  well-to-do  parents  choose  every  profes- 
sion before  that  of  teaching.  If  children  of  such  parents  are  of  somewhat  limited 
capacity,  and  in  addition  physically  weak,  the  impression  is  that  they  can  still 
become  teachers.  Formerly,  poor  people  did  not  dare  to  think  of  their  sons  hecom- 
iDg  teachers;  now,  their  ambition  is  not  to  raise  their  children  to  be  day-laborers 
like  themselves,  but  to  make  teachers  of  them,  that  they  may  live  like  gentlemen. 
Even  if  they  have  no  money  for  their  education,  they  know  that  their  children  will 
be  provided  for  in  preparatory  institutions  and  seminaries. 

'At  present  there  exist  in  Prussia  three  Protestant  (Berlin,  Drossig,  Augusten- 
burg),  five  Catholic  (Munster,  Paderborn,  Montabaur,  i^arburg,  Xanten),  and  two 
nonseetarian  (Trier,  Posen)  normal  seminaries.  .    -iuC^oOqIp 
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In  judging  the  whole  character  of  the  pamphlet  the  author  can  not 
be  taken  too  seriously,  and  Dr.  Bosse's  words  that  he  could  not  under- 
take to  guarantee  the  support  of  common  education  would,  in  conse- 
quence, be  more  significant. 

Statistics  furnish  the  same  conclusions  for  male  and  female  teachers 
of  intermediate  schools.  Eesults  on  the  whole  are  the  same,  only 
fewer  teachers  belong  to  families  actively  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Fathers  of  the  2,955  male  and  1,310  female  teachers  in  intermediate 
and  higher  female  schools  are  classed  as  follows: 


A.  Affricultore,  cattie  raisini;,  forestora,  and  hontiDg. 

B.  Mming,  industry,  civil  engineering 

C.  Commerce 

D.  OfliceholderH,  teacliers,  liberal  professions 


In  this  case  529  male  and  79  female  teachers  belonged  to  families  of 
common  school  teachers.  The  social  position  of  the  fathers  within 
these  groups  was  the  same  as  among  teachers  of  common  schools. 
The  results  are  the  following  figures :  Male  teachers,  (a)  2,480,  (6)  284, 
(c)  191;  female  teachers,  (a)  1,075,  (6)  210,  (c)  25.  The  preponder- 
ance of  officeholders'  children  in  this  division  is  evident,  particularly 
among  female  teachers,  of  whom  304  were  daughters  of  actual  office- 
holders, 94  of  parsons,  and  97  of  teachers  of  secondary  schools. 

Of  great  importance  for  the  official  action  as  well  as  nonofficial  influ- 
ence of  a  profession  is  the  average  age  of  its  members.  A  class  like 
that  of  privy  counselors  or  other  higher  govermental  officials  receives 
a  certain  prestige  from  the  gray  hairs  of  its  members.  Transgressions 
among  them  are  rare,  and  moreover,  it  represents  a  iwsitive  view  of 
life,  a  conservative  one.  In  a  class,  however,  in  which  the  youthful 
element  predominates  social  influence  is  greatly  jeopardized;  at  aU 
events,  the  whole  class  feels  perhaps  too  strongly  the  impetus  of  these 
fresh  forces,  whose  influence  manifests  itself  in  unguarded  words  and 
rash  actions.  Youth  most  certainly  has  the  ascendency  among  teach- 
ers, as  the  following  statement  shows: 


Age. 


Under  20  years.... 

20  to  25  years 

25  to  30  years 

30  to  35  years 

36  to  40  years 

40  to  i5  years 

45  to  50  years 

50  to  55  years 

55  to  60  years 

60  to  65  years 

66  years  and  over  . 


Total 20,727 


City  teachers. 


Male.       Female. 


25 

2,055 

5,035 

3,400 

2,761 

2,021 

1.890 

1,301 

962 

645 

446 


35 

607 

1,347 

1,151 

855 

627 

866 

209 

102 

60 

14 


5,273 


Country  teachers. 


Male.       Female. 


241 
8.048 
9,003 
6,177 
4,214 
8,040 
3,225 
2,617 
2,141 
1.668 
1,135 


41,545 


42 

637 
913 
608 
353 
225 
178 
105 
63 
25 
17 


City  and  conntry 
teachers. 


Male.      Female. 


10,139 
14.038 
9,673 
6,975 
6,061 
5,115 
4«008 
3,103 
2, 313 
1,581 


3,166 


Digitized 


62,272 


77 

1,244 

2,260 

1,750 

1,208 

762 

6U 

814 

166 

86 

31 


8,439 
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That  "youth"  is  so  strongly  represented  in  the  teaching  profession  is 
probably  not  generally  known.  At  most  one-sixth  of  the  male  teaehers 
are  younger  than  25  years  of  ago,  and  two-fifths  are  younger  than  30. 
Male  teachers  up  to  the  thirty-fifth  year  are  in  tlie  majority.  In  com- 
parison with  male  female  teachers  number  fewer  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  25  years,  but  more  between  25  and  30  years,  and  strikingly 
more  in  the  next  five  years.  A  comparison  of  the  absolute  differences 
between  the  sexes  on  this  point  would  be  .of  little  value.  If  there 
should  be  a  war  between  "the  young  and  the  old,"  the  former  would 
have  the  advantage  of  numbers,  particularly  in  the  country.  A  num- 
ber of  deplorable  occurrences  always  taken  advantage  of  by  opponents 
of  the  teaching  profession  are  self-explained  by  the  foregoing  figures; 
for  if  tlie  lower  five  years  were  abandoned,  i.  e.,  if  teachers  were,  in 
the  ages  mentioned,  still  occupied  in  educating  themselves,  or  acting  as 
substitutes  under  supervision,  all  in  all  the  result  would  be  a  gain. 

While  the  number  of  young  teachers  is  large,  that  of  old  teachers  is 
small.  That  only  2.54  per  cent  reach  the  age  of  65  years  in  teaching 
proves  that  the  duration  of  life  and  preservation  of  strength  are  very 
limited  among  teachers.  The  increase  of  teachers'  positions  in  the  last 
forty  years  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  judging  the  figures. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  cities  have  proportionately  fewer  old 
teachers  than  the  country.  The  446  teachers  above  65  years  of 
age  are  only  2.15  per  cent  of  city  teachers;  the  1,135  country  teach- 
ers of  the  same  age  are  2.73  per  cent.  The  city  teachers  over  60 
years  constitute  only  16.7  per  cent;  the  country  teachers  of  the  same 
age,  18.2  per  cent.  In  this  case  also  the  great  increase  in  cities  must 
be  considered;  but  it  is  nevertheless  remarkable  that  of  the  2,181 
teachers  and  principals  of  Berlin  only  1  served  more  than  fifty  years, 
only  3  from  between  forty- five  and  fifty,  only  12  between  forty  and 
forty- five,  and  only  38  between  thirty-five  and  forty  years.  One  of  the 
districts  of  Berlin  ("  Kleine  Gaulte")  numbers  only  6  principals  and  3 
regular  teachers  at  the  age  of  70  years  and  above.  Prolongation  of 
life  is  therefore  hardly  to  be  expected  from  settling  in  a  large  city. 

More  important  materially  than  duration  of  life  is  the  time  of  service, 
to  which  the  following  statement  refers: 


Time  of  service. 


1  to  5  years  . . 
5  to  10  years  . 
10  to  15  years 
15  to  20  years 
20  to  25  years 
25  to  30  years 
30  to  35  years 
35  to  40  years 
40  to  45  years 
45  to  50  years 
Over  50  years 


(a)  City  teachers. 


Hale.       Female. 


3,094 
4,835 
3,567 
2,715 

3,722 
2,084 

638 

72 


1,438 

1,382 

1,174 

655 

474 

130 

18 
2 


(2>)  Country  teachers. 
Male.       Female. 


10,869 
8,119 
6,032 
3,781 


1,073 
749 
593 
328 


6,229 

295 

4,408 

103 

1,842 

23 

175 

2 

(c)  City  and  country 
teachers. 


Male.       Female. 


13,063 

12,954 

9,599 

6,496 

5, 333 

4,618 

3,759 

2,823 

1,679 

801 

247 


2.511 

2,131 

1,767 

983 

511 

258 

171 

62 

30 

11 

4 
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Tlii:^  table  demonstrates  the  same  facts  that  are  brought  to  light  in 
considering  duration  of  life;  at  the  same  time  a  series  of  other  truths 
force  themselves  on  our  observation.  The  accumulation  in  the  first 
lines  of  the  above  statement  is  even  larger  than  in  the  foregoing  table. 

The  fact  that  the  number  of  young  teachers  is  proportionately  large 
play^  an  important  part  in  the  consideration  of  salary.  Scales  of  sal- 
ary like  those  lately  adopted  in  Berlin,  according  to  which  pay  rapidly 
increases  during  the  first  years  of  service,  have  an  entirely  different 
effect  on  the  whole  body  of  teachers  from  those  long  scales,  the  middle 
of  which  is  reached  late  in  life,  and  the  end  rarely  ever.  The  highest 
ratios  between  the  ages  of  25  and  40  years  should  be  considered. 
Every  salary  over  and  above  these  has  only  a  problematic  value.  The 
familiar  scales,  according  to  which  the  highest  salary  is  received  after 
forty  years  of  service,  do  not  represent  the  facts  very  truthfully.  If 
in  all  Prussian  cities  collectively  only  710  out  of  20,727  teachers  serve 
tliat  time,  it  means  the  institution  of  a  lottery  setting  a  premium  upon 
physical  endurance,  and  not  fixing  an  aim  attainable  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  If  we  start  the  scale  from  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  life, 
the  last  increase  in  salary  should  be  made  at  the  thirtieth  year  of 
service,  or  possibly  at  the  twenty-fifth. 

The  number  of  veterans  still  in  office  after  fifty  years  of  service  is  small 
(247,  or  0.4  per  cent),  and  has  essentially  decreased  in  later  years,  since 
the  enactment  of  the  p^ttsion  law.  In  1871  there  were  540,  or  1.09  per 
cent  of  49,594  teachers  who  had  served  more  than  fifty  years.  During 
the  same  year  6.48  per  cent  had  served  more  than  forty  years,  in  1891 
only  4.4  per  cent.  At  present  many  an  aged  teacher,  grown  old  in  his 
profession,  can  retire  earlier.  During  the  years  18SC-1891  the  number  of 
pensioners  increased  from  3,938  to  5,691.  For  the  most  part  pensioners 
die  soon;  in  May,  1886,  they  numbered  3,592;  reduced  to  1,627  in  1891. 
The  different  provinces  present  striking  differences  in  regard  to  the 
time  of  service.  In  Berlin  teachers  who  had  served  from  one  to  five 
years  (225)  formed  only  10.3  per  cent,  in  East  Prussia  22.22  per  cent  <rf 
the  totality.  East  Prussia  (31)  and  Hanover  (40)  have  the  greatest 
number  of  old  teachers;  Berlin  (1  who  had  served  over  fifty  years), 
Schleswig-Holstein  (2),  West  Prussia  (6),  Westphalia  (10),  and  Ehenish 
Prussia  (only  28  who  had  served  fifty  years  out  of  8,355)  have  very  few. 
The  small  proportion  of  female  teachers  of  long  service  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  until  1864,  with  very  few  exceptions,  only  Ehenish  Prussia 
admitted  female  teachers  in  to  common  schools.    Berlin  followed  in  1857. 
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The   condition  of  teachers'  families  is  of   the  greatest  interest. 
Statistics  record  the  following  facts: 


Age  of  fblljr occupied  teachers. 


In  cities. 

FnUer  20  years 

20  to  25  years 

26  to  30  years 

30  to  35  yoar« 

35  to  40  years 

40  to  45  years 

45  to  50  years 

50  to  55  years 

55  to  60  years 

60  to  65 years.... 

Over  65  years 

Total 

Jn  the  country. 

Under  20  years 

20  to  25  year* 

25  to  30  years 

30  to  35  years 

35  to  40  years 

40  to  45  years 

45  to  50  years 

50  to  55  years 

55  to  60  years 

60  to  65  years 

Over  65  years 

Total 

In  the  whole  State. 

Under  20  years 

20  to  25  years 

25  to  30  years 

30  to  35  years 

35  to  40  years 

40  to  45  years 

45  to  50  years 

60  to  55  years 

55  to  60  years 

60  to  65  years 

Over  .65  years 

Total 


Those  that 

Living 

Single. 

Married. 

had  been 

children. 

married. 

(a) 

25 
1,950 

104 

1 

44 

2,846 

2,140 

40 

2,017 

868 

2,561 

67 

4.476 

327 

2,382 

52 

5,878 

171 

1,794 

56 

6,570 

126 

1,688 

76 

5.549 

77 

1.246 

68 

4.166 

55 

809 

98 

8,058 

51 

519 

76 

2,149 

10 

332 

98 

1.520 

6.512 

13,585 

630 

34.427 

241 
7,608 

481 

5 

217 

4,060 

4,871 

72 

6,915 

921 

6,148 

108 

11,866 

280 

3,832 

102 

12. 874 

137 

2,835 

68 

11,423 

104 

2,990 

131 

13,199 

80 

2,396 

141 

11,525 

70 

1.881 

190 

9,395 

45 

1,400 

223 

7,173 

29 

877 

229 

5.035 

13,565 

26,711 

1.269 

88,621 

266 
9,548 

585 

6 

261 

6.906 

7,020 

112 

7,932 

1,789 

7,709 

175 

16, 341 

607 

6,214 

154 

18,752 

308 

4.629 

124 

16,993 

230 

4,679 

206 

18,748 

157 

3,642 

209 

15,691 

125 

2,690 

288 

12,453 

90 

1,019 

298 

9,322 

45 

1,209 

327 

6,655 

20,077 

40,296 

1.899 

123.048 

a  Eight-elevenths,  or  72  per  cent,  of  the  children  arc  under  18. 

Cities  and  country  present  very  little  diflference.  The  marriage  ques- 
tion is  affected  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  teachers  under  25  years 
of  age  arejnore  numerous  in  the  country  (8,325,  or  20.04  per  cent)  than 
in  cities  (2,080,  or  10.03  per  cent).  On  an  average,  country  teachers 
marry  sooner  than  their  city  colleagues.  In  cities  the  number  of  teach- 
ers married  befoi-e  the  completion  of  their  twenty-fifth  year  amounts  to 
104,  or  5.26  per  cent  of  the  whole  class  at  this  age }  in  the  country,  to  481, 
or  6.13  i>er  cent.  Between  25  and  30  years  of  age,  2,149  (42.5  i)er  cent) 
are  married  and  2,846  single;  in  the  country,  4,871  (54.12  per  cent)  are 
married  and  only  4,060  single;  between  30  and  35  years  of  age,  2,561  city 
teachers,  or  73.25  per  cent,  are  married  and  868  single;  in  the  country, 
5,148  (83.30  per  cent)  are  married  and  921  are  single.  The  number  of 
bachelors  over  50  is  quite  small.  Altogether  there  are  423 — in  cities 
119,  and  234  in  the  country— which  constitute  about  0.7  per  cent  of  the 
totality,  and  hardly  compare  with  the  married  teachers  or  widowers 
older  than  50  and  numbering  about  10,582.  ^.^.^^^^^  ^^  GoOqIc 
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Statistics  also  record  the  number  of  living  children.  Altogether 
there  are  123,048.  Every  marriage  averages  almost  3  children  (2.9); 
2.4  for  cities  (34,427  children)  and  3.2  for  the  country,  showing  no 
insignificant  difference  in  this  respect  either. 

^We  can  not  pass  over  these  figures  without  recurring  to  the  early 
marriages  of  teachers,  for  a  longtime  a  favorite  theme  of  the  conserva- 
tive press  and  even  in  the  Diet.  Dr.  Bosse  has  given  this  subject  also 
its  true  value.  It  is  hardly  to  be  commended,  but  easily  explained  by 
the  existing  circumstances,  that  of  the  10,405  teachers  whose  age  does 
not  exceed  25  years,  6S5  (5.62  per  cent)  are  already  married.  It  is  not 
even  explainable  why  104  out  of  those  585  are  city  teachers.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  out  of  10  teachers  of  that  age  1  decides  upon 
so  early  a  marriage.  In  the  country  1  out  of  16  enters  the  married 
state  at  that  early  age.  The  number  of  such  marriages  will  positively 
decrease  as  soon  as  the  Government  more  firmly  carries  out  the  prin- 
ciple of  placing  the  youngest  teachers  rarely  if  at  all  in  independent 
positions  in  which  marriage  is  often  a  necessity.  Further  on  we  do  not 
notice  too  great  a  haste  in  marrying.  As  the  foregoing  statement 
shows,  there  are  rather  a  considerable  number  of  middle-aged  bachelors, 
while  the  number  of  unmarried  old  men  is  not  large. 

A  comparison  of  the  aforementioned  numbers  with  those  of  the 
statistics  of  the  entire  population  is  not  only  interesting  but  of  impor- 
tance in  judging  the  whole  subject.  This  is  not  the  place  to  institute 
comparisons  with  allied  professions,  as  the  necessary  foundations  are 
wanting.  A  smaller  percentage  of  teachers  as  a  rule  enter  upon  mar- 
ried life  than  the  average  population  over  20  years  of  age.  Wliereas 
in  the  entire  population  of  Prussia  the  number  of  unmarried  men  is 
only  46.7  per  cent  of  the  married,  or  31.86  per  cent  of  the  entire  male 
population  over  20  years  of  age,  the  number  of  bachelor  teachers  is 
49.8  per  cent  of  the  married,  or  33.25  per  cent  of  the  totality.  (Widowers 
are  not  included  in  either  case.)  This  preponderance  of  bachelors 
among  teachers  applies  exclusively  to  those  under  25  years  of  age. 
While  on  an  average  7.75  per  cent  of  males  between  20  and  25  years 
of  age  are  married,  there  are  only  6.62  per  cent  of  teachers  of  that  age 
married.  At  a  more  advanced  age  the  proportions  are  reversed. 
Between  the  ages  of  25  and  30  years  an  average  of  48.5  per  cent  of 
men  are  married,  and  exactly  50  per  cent  of  teachers;  between  the  ages 
of  30  and  35  years  the  average  is  76.6  and  79.9  per  cent  of  teachers. 

The  number  of  teachers'  widows  is  disproportionately  high.  While 
there  is  1  widow  to  every  3.33  married  teachers,  or  6.25  teachers  in 
general,  the  number  of  widows  in  the  entire  population  is  notably  less; 
i.  e.,  1  widow  to  every  4  marriages,  or  to  every  6  men  above  20  years  of 
age.  The  reasons  for  this  state  of  the  case  may  be  the  early  mortality 
among  teachers,  and  the  disinclination  and  meager  prospect  of  widows 
for  a  second  marriage. 
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In  considering  personal  relations  of  the  teaching  profession,  the 
examinations  deserve  to  be  mentioned  as  an  important  point.  The 
62,272  male  teachers  and  principals  are  thus  divided  according  to  the 
examinations  : 

Passed  a  cqimnoii  school  teachers'  examination 59, 502 

Passed  an  intermediate  school  teachers*  examination 678 

Passed  a  principal's  examination 1, 651 

Passed  the  examination  for  the  higher  branches  or  the  ministry 231 

Passed  no  examination  as  yet 203 

Of  the  8,439  female  teachers,  6,011  were  examined  for  common  schools, 
2,107  for  girls'  higher  schools,  and  24  for  principals'  positions;  39  had 
not  been  examined  as  yet.  The  remaining  258  (204  examined  and  54 
not  examined)  were  fully  employed  industrial  teachers.  Conspicuous 
differences  are  not  iceable  between  the  creeds.  Catholic  teachers  (17,737) 
constitute  28.5  per  cent  of  the  totality  5  they  number  only  142  (20.9  per 
cent)  of  examined  intermediate  school  teachers,  and  326  (20.3  per  cent) 
of  principals.  Catholic  women  teachers  (4,843)  constitute  67.5  per  cejit 
of  the  totality;  of  them  430  took  the  examination  for  girls'  higher 
schools.  With  Protestant  women  teachers  the  majority  (1,635)  are 
examined  for  girls'  higher  schools,  the  minority  (1,599)  for  common 
schools. 

An  interesting  comparison  is  furnished  by  the  teachers  of  interme- 
diate and  girls'  higher  schools.  In  these  institutions  468  teachers 
'* examined  for  intermediate  schools"  are  employed  against  1,348  exam- 
ined for  'common  schools  only.  The  majority  of  "intermediate  school 
teachers,"  therefore,  remain  true  to  common  schools.  In  intermediate 
schools,  moreover,  corresponding  to  the  small  number  of  Catholic  pupils, 
the  Catholic  element  sinks  into  greater  minority  (2,664  Protestant  and 
281  Catholic  male  teachers,  1,190  Protestant  and  113  Catholic  female 
teachers),  so  that  in  the  event  of  preferment,  Catholic  teachers  are  at 
an  evident  disadvantage,  the  greater,  since  a  corresponding  remunera- 
tion in  common  schools  does  not  follow;  on  the  contrary,  the  unfortu- 
nate law  of  the  26th  of  May,  1887,  that  paralyzes  the  State,  Catholic 
districts  are  again  forced  into  stagnation. 

Tlie  question  of  sex  not  only  belongs  to  a  presentation  of  the  subject 
of  the  teaching  profession,  but  may  in  fact  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  features.  As  stated  before,  the  two  creeds  present 
entirely  different  results  in  the  numerical  comparison  of  the  sexes. 
The  proportion  is  unequal  in  the  separate  provinces,  too.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  results  for  cities  and  country: 
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Regular  female  teachers. 


Provinces. 


East  Prnsaia. 
"West  Prussia. 
I  City  of  Berlin 
Srandonburg 
Poroerania. 
Poson 
SileHia 
Saxony 

Schleswig-Holstein 
Hanover... 
Westphalia 
Hesse- Nassao 
Klionish  Prussia 
HofaenxoUerD 


The  whole  State 


Besides  these  1  other  Christian  of  different  faith,  and  58  Jewish  (40 
in  Berlin)  regular  female  teachers,  and  207  assistants  hold  positions. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  State  has  throughout  a  few  female  teachers. 
They  are  confined  to  three  provinces :  Berlin,  Westphalia,  and  Ehen- 
ish  Prussia,  which  together  have  6,815  female  teachers,  or  68.4  per 
cent  of  the  totality,  while  these  provinces  employ  only  14,808,  or  23.8 
per  cent,  of  the  male  teachers  in  the  monarchy. 

The  two  creeds  offer  material  for  comparison.  Collectively,  there 
are  62,272  male  to  8,439  female  teachers;  consequently  1  woman  to  more 
than  7  men;  in  other  words,  female  teachers  constitute  12  j>er  cent  of 
the  teaching  profession.  Protestant  schools  number  3,527  female  to 
44,199  male  teachers,  a  proportion  of  2  to  25j  respectively,  or  female 
teachers  constituted  7.4  per  cent  of  the  totality.  Catholic  schools 
employ  17,737  male  to  4,853  female  teachers,  a  proportion  of  2  female 
to  less  than  7  male  teachers;  in  other  words,  female  teachers  consti- 
tuted 21.5  per  cent  of  the  totality.  Protestant  female  teachers  officiate 
principally  in  cities;  of  the  3,527,  only  674  hold  positions  in  the  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  number  (2,540)  of  Catholic  female 
teachers  fill  positions  in  the  country.  The  inequality  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  female  teachers  of  both  creeds  is  more  noticeable  in  the  sta- 
tistics of  single  provinces  and  districts  than  in  those  referring  to  the 
State.  The  city  schools  in  the  district  of  Miinster  employ  41  Protes- 
tant male  and  11  female  teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  Catholic  female 
teachers  are  in  the  majority  in  the  same  district;  there  are  115  male  to 
136  female  teachers.  The  Protestant  city  sehoolsin  tliedistrict  of  Miuden 
employ  241  male  and  19  female  teachers;  the  Catholic,  70  male  and  60 
female  teachers.  The  district  of  Arnsberg  numbers  613  male  and  130 
female  teachers  in  Protestant  city  schools,  and  280  male  and  281  female 
in  Catholic  schools.  The  following  figures  refer  to  the  city  schools  of 
Khenish  Prussia : 
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City. 


Coblenz 

I>a3sel<lorf 

Cologne 

Trief. 

Aix-IaCbapelle 


I*rotostaiit  teach  • 
ers. 


Men.     Women. 


94 
1,240 
111 
51 
22 


208 

21 

23 

8 


Catholic  teach- 
ers. 


Men. 

Women. 

119 

76 

934 

521 

413 

403 

101 

83 

238 

213 

The  difference  in  country  schools  is  strikingly  greater.  In  the  Prot- 
estant rural  schools  the  547  female  teachers  constitute  2  per  cent  of  the 
totality  (29,269) ;  in  the  Catholic,  on  the  other  hand,  with  five  times  as 
many  female  teachers  and  three-sevenths  as  many  male  (12,164),  the 
female  teachers  constitute  17  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers.  The  two 
western  provinces  again  bring  out  this  difference  most  prominently. 
The  following  table  presents  the  relations  in  the  country  schools  of 
Ehenish  Prussia  and  Westphalia : 


City. 

Proteatant  teach- 
ers. 

Cathol 
e 

Men. 

ic  teach* 

rs. 

Men. 

e2 

478 
1,007 

Women. 

Women. 

Miinster 

6 

7 

161 

422  •             251 

Minden....  ..   -.       -  -   . 

252  '             116 

ArnaUerg  

561  1             312 

WeatpUaJia 

1,547 

164 

1,235  1             679 

Coblenz 

472 
479 
120 
243 
18 

2 
45 

3 
42 

708  1              180 

DiUseldorf 

796                475 

Cologne 

001                .^13 

Trier    

909 
733 

493 

Aix-la-Chapelle 

178 

Keniab  Prussia 

1,392                &2 

3,747 

1,639 

In  Westphalia  the  number  of  Protestant  men  teachers  in  rural  schools 
is  greater  by  300  than  the  Catholic;  the  number  of  Protestant  women 
teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  amounts  to  little  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  Catholic.  In  Ehenish  Prussia  the  Protestant  country  school  female 
teaehers  are  numerically  not  worth  noticing,  while  the  Catholic  female 
element  is  almost  one-third  of  the  total  number.  The  numbers  reported 
from  the  district  of  Diisseldorf  are  particularly  important.  Although 
there  were  203,000  Catholic  and  only  137,000  Protestant  school  children, 
the  number  of  Catholic  male  teachers  (1,730)  equaled  the  Protestant 
(1,728).  In  1891  Protestant  schools  numbered  only  283,  the  Catholic 
990  female  teachers. 

From  1886  to  1891  the  total  number  of  female  teachers  increased 
from  6,848  to  8,439;  hence,  by  23.2  per  cent;  while  the  number  of  male 
teachers  at  the  same  time  advanced  only  by  7.55  per  cent.  The  increase 
at  present  particularly  affects  Protestant  teachers  (1886,  2,551;  1891, 
3,527,  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  in  five  years).  In  1886  Catholic  female 
teachers  numbered  4,233;  the  in(Tease  (14  per  cent)  was  therefore  not 
so  important.     In  1861,  in  Prussia,  431  Protestant  and  1,321  Catliolic 
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female,  and  23,023  Protestant  and  10,347  Catbolic  male  teachers  were 
engaged  in  teaching  in  the  common  schools. 

The  question  of  female  teachers  can  not  be  further  amplified  here,  or 
we  should  be  obliged  to  clear  away  a  heap  of  worthless  superficialities 
and  manifest  untruths  derived  from  different  sources.  We  may  consider 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  i)ositions  for  women  teachers  an  evidence 
of  educational  interest,  if  we  are  satisfied  with  superficial  reasons.  It 
is  often  a  question  of  securing  an  income  for  unmarried  women,  a 
motive  never  entirely  wanting.  The  introduction  of  the  woman  ques- 
tion is  a  palpable  superficiality.  A  female  teacher  displaces  a  teacher^s 
wife,  so  that  the  woman  question  is  really  not  promoted  a  single  step. 
However,  that  is  a  subject  which  does  not  permit  of  being  treated 
secondarily.  He  who  wishes  to  write  on  this  subject  intelligently  must 
not  be  afraid  of  clearing  away  errors.  From  the  school  standpoint, 
there  is  much  to  say  on  the  question,  particularly  in  reference  to  school 
politics.  It  is  known  what  great  value  the  Catholic  clergy  place  upon 
the  service  of  women  teachers. 

And  now  to  the  question  of  salary.  The  statistics  are  so  well  known 
that  we  might  leave  them  out,  if  thereby  one  of  the  most  essential 
features  in  a  presentation  of  the  condition  of  Prussian  common  school 
teachers  were  not  omitted. 

The  following  report  for  the  year  1891  includes  all  allowances  for 
time  of  service,  exclusive  of  free  dwellings  and  fuel,  or  corresponding 
indemnification : 

Teachers  in  cities  and  country. 


(a)  In 
cities. 

(6)  In  the 
country. 

(c)  Total. 

(a)  In 
clUes. 

(6)  In  the 
country. 

(e)Totid. 

Below  450  marks 

450  to  600  marks 

001  to  700  marks 

760  to  900  marks 

901  to  1,050  marks.... 
1,051  to  1,200  marks.. 
1,201  to  1,350  marks.. 

40 
855 
1.544 
2,318 
2,306 
2,220 
2,070 

87 
2,309 
6,127 
8,692 
6,952 
6,041 
6,011 

127 
2,664 
7,671 
11, 010 
9,258 
7,261 
7,081 

1,851  to  1,500  marks. 
1,501  to  1,80U  marks. 
1,801  to  2,100  marks. 
2,101  to  2,400  marks. 
2,401  to  2,700  marks. 
2,700  to  3,000  marks. 
Over  3,000  marks  - . . 

1,783 

3,544 

2,261 

1,460 

632 

224 

252 

3,339 

3,028 

1,092 

388 

107 

40 

16 

6.122 
6,673 
8.358 

739 
9M 
267 

The  average  income  in  cities  is  found  to  be  1,452  marks  ($345.57), 
in  the  country  1,000  marks  ($238) ;  cities  and  country  together,  1,203 
marks  ($286.31). 

Whoever  wishes  to  acquaint  himself  better  with  the  import  of  these 
numbers  should  consult  the  proceedings  of  the  Prussian  House  of 
Deputies  from  the  10th  of  January,  1893,  and  the  scheme  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  common  school  system  and  salaries  of  teachers,  male 
and  female,  in  which  the  minister  of  education.  Dr.  Bosse,  presented  a 
tabulation  of  these  numbers  that  might  have  aroused  qualms  of  con- 
science in  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  small  salaries. 

The  fluctuation  of  the  amounts  of  teachers'  salaries  in  Prussia  is 
demonstrated  in  the  following  table: 
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Average  salary. 


24t 


Tear. 


1P20 
1861 
1871 
lt*78 
18^0 
1891 


In  Cities. 


Marks. 

C38 

846 

1,031  (1.042) 

1.405  (1,414) 

1.275  (1,279) 

(1,452; 


lu  tbo  country. 


Marks. 
258 
548 

667      (678) 

053      (954) 

051       (954) 

(1,  080) 


In  cities  and 
country  to- 
gether. 


Marks. 
323 
634 

790      (7©7> 

1,107  (1,102). 

1,060  (1.007) 

(1»20JK 


The  numbers  in  parentheses  are  the  average  amounts  for  the  whole^ 
State,  consequently  include  Schleswig-Holstciu,  Hanover,  and  Hesse- 
Nassau.    The  first  in  order  refer  to  the  old  provinces  only. 

The  proi)ortion  between  male  and  female  teachers  is  not  uniformly 
regulated.  The  average  salary  of  the  latter  in  1891  amounted  to  1,003- 
marks  ($23471),  city;  8C2  ($205.15),  country,  and  950  ($227.10),  citiea 
and  country  together. 

The  salaries  of  male  and  female  teachers  bear  the  following  ratios:: 
In  cities,  100  to  GO;  in  the  country,  100  to  80;  on  an  av^erage  of  100  ta 
79,  or  5  to  4.  These  about  correspond  to  the  number  of  hours  employed 
by  both  sexes,  so  that  the  principle,  equal  pay  for  men  and  women,  la 
generally  carried  out  with  Prussian  common  school  teachers.  In  single- 
instances  we  of  course  meet  with  differences.  Oftentimes  the  young: 
female  teacher  is  proportionately  or  absolutely  better  paid  than  the^ 
male  teacher  of  equal  time  of  service  (Berlin) ;  whereas  in  more  advanced 
age  the  male  teacher  is  more  liberally  paid,  a  piece  of  social  justice  to- 
be  found  anywhere,  except  in  such  ill-regulated  conditions  as  those  of 
the  capital  of  Pomerania.  This  proportion  should  bo  increased  if  male^ 
teachers  are  expected  to  establish  families  and  male  and  female  teachers- 
to  retain  the  same  social  standing. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  tables  of  all  the  official  returns  is  the- 
comparison  of  salary  and  .time  of  service.  Unfortunately,  the  tabl& 
includes  dwellings  and  fuel;  if  it  referred  to  salary  only  it  would 
manifest  very  plain  facts.  But  it  answers  every  purpose  as  it  is.  The 
following  data,  demonstrating  the  defective  regulation  of  teachers^ 
salaries,  are  plain : 

On  the  one  hand — 


Male  toachers,  0  to  5  ycan$  of  serrico  a. . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Female  teachers,  0  to  5  years  of  service. . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Female  teachers,  5  to  10  years  of  service. 


Number 

of 
teachers. 

Salary. 

Marks. 

15 

2, 401  to  3, 00(^ 

74 

1.80lto2.40a 

ft  258 

1. 501  to  1. 80(K 

c],219 

1,201  to  1,500 

16 

1.501  to  1, 650- 

119 

1.851  to  1,500 

d43 

1.2U1  to  1.350- 

c6U 

1. 051  to  1, 2U0 

8 

1.051to2,100« 

a  Mostly  principals  e4acate<l  in  theology,  who  have  adopted  teaching. 
h  Among  them  a  teacher  under  20  years  of  age. 
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c  AmoDf;  them  5  under  20. 
(f  Among  them  1  under  20.. 
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On  the  other  hand — 


Xumber  ' 
I  of  I 
1  teachers. ' 


Salary. 


Male  teochor,  10  to  15  years  of  eervice.... 
Male  teacher,  15  to  ilO  years  of  service.... 
Male  teachers,  10  to  50  years  of  service  .. 

Halo  teachers,  5  to  10  years  of  service 

Male  teachers,  10  to  50  years  of  service.... 

Male  teachers.  5  to  10  years  of  service* 

Male  teachers,  10  to 30  years  of  service... 

Male  t«a(^er8,  5  to  10  years  of  service 

Female  teacher,  10  to  15  years  of  service.. 
Female  tt'acher,  15  to  20  years  of  service. . 
Female  teachern,  10  to  30  years  of  service. 
Female  teachers,  10  to  40  years  of  service. 


1 
1 

12 
67 
U 
181 
11 
152 
1 
1 

19 
49 


Jfarl*. 

Below  300 
301  to  450 

.  461  to  600 
45ito600 
flOl  to  750 
601  to  750 
751  to  810 
751  to  810 

Below  300 
301  to  450 
451  to  600 
601  to  750 


These  figures  are  a  convincing  proof  of  the  inadequate  regulation  of 
salaries;  a  female  teacher  19  years  old  with  1,201  to  1,350  marks;  a 
male  teacher  of  the  same  age  with  1,501  to  1,650  marks  (rural  position); 
and  next  to  them  a  male  teacher  of  40  to  50,  and  two  others  of  30  to 
40  years  of  service  with  451  to  600  marks !  Similar  incongruities  would 
not  be  permitted  to  exist  among  any  other  class  of  public  officers. 

The  close  connection  between  salary  and  service  is  sufficiently  known, 
but  the  practical  consequences  are  not  deduced.  While  the  salaries 
of  bachelors  and  female  teachers  are  sufficient  to  permit  even  certain 
incidental  expenses  (traveling,  etc.)  which  other  officeholders  with 
corresponding  education  are  allowed  in  greater  measure,  teachers  with 
families  often  suffer  jwsitive  want.  The  average  is,  indeed,  so  regulated 
that  a  moderately  good  day-laborer  receives  almost  as  good  wages  as  a 
teacher.  This  can  be  demonstrated  by  a  simi>le  arithmetical  example 
that  has,  of  course,  no  claim  to  mathematical  exactness. 

According  to  reports  on  personal  relations,  Prussia,  in  1891,  had 
62,272  male  teachers.  The  salaries  for  63,237  positions  amount  to 
75,020,124  marks  ($17,854,789.51),  consequently  1,186  marks  ($282.27) 
for  each  position.  Sixty-two  thousand  tw6  hundred  and  seventy-two 
teachers  would,  therefore,  clear  62,272  x  1,186  ==  73,854,592  marks.  This 
sum  must  support: 

Unmarried  male  teachers 20,077 

Married  male  teachers 40,296 

Teachers'  wives 40,296 

Widowers 1,899 

Children 123,048 

Total 225,616 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  persons  are  to  live  on  74,000,000  marks. 
It  is  true  34,620  children  are  over  18  years  of  age,  consequently  are  partly 
self  supporting.  But  if  we  calculate  that  many  of  the  younger  and  older 
children  must  not  only  be  supi>orted  but  educated,  we  are  not  exagger- 
ating if  we  allow  only  a  bare  support  for  all  the  children.  What  is  the 
normal  sum  which  a  Prussian  school-teacher  has  at  his  disposal  for  each 
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member  of  his  family?  K  we  divide  tlie  salary  by  the  number  of 
persons  the  result  is  327  marks  ($77.83).  But  such  a  calculation  is 
seriously  wron^.  Baclielors  are  counted  in  with  327  marks.  If  we 
contrast  young  and  old  teachers,  allowing:  each  three-fourths  of  the 
average  salary,  which  corresponds  with  facts,  there  remains  for  tho 
505^9  members  of  country  teachers'  families  a  sum  of  56,000,000  marks 
($11,900,000)  in  round  numbers;  i.  e.,  272  marks  ($64.74)  to  a  person.; 
in  round  numbers,  75  i>fennig  or  17  cents  a  day,  or  3.75  marks  (89  cents) 
for  a  teacher's  family,  and  this  leaves  no  allowance  for  abnormal  cases 
of  ten  or  more  members,  since  in  teachers'  families,  as  in  schoolrooms, 
overcrowding  is  not  rare.  This  belongs  to  the  natural  history  of  Prus- 
sian common  school  teachers. 

These  salaries  are  not  all  derived  from  schools;  a  not  inconsiderable 
part  are  derived  from  church  services;  another  part  must  be  collected 
&om  the  utilization  of  lands.  In  1891  the  number  of  school  positions 
united  with  church  offices  amounted  to  15,430.  It  is  greater  on  the 
Protestant  than  on  the  Catholic  side.  In  the  former  case,  out  of  17,737 
teachers  only  3,082  held  church  offices.  In  cities  the  two  creeds,  col- 
lectively, performed  between  1,555  and  390;  in  the  country  between 
10,793  and  2,692  church  service.  The  payment  of  church  functionaries 
averages  greater  on  the  Protestant  side;  in  cities  404,  in  the  country  312 
marks,  whereas  Catholics  received  only  between  308  and  247  marks. 
Protestant  church  service  is  best  paid  in  the  communities  within  the 
district  of  Gumbinnen  (1,191  marks  on  an  average);  then  follow  the 
city  positions  in  the  district  of  Stralsund  (850  marks).  Last  in  order 
are  Casscl  (97  marks),  Bromberg  (94  marks),  and  Wiesbaden  (72 
marks).  Catholic  ecclesiastics  are  paid  somewhat  better  only  in  the 
communities  of  Konigsberg  (501  marks)  and  in  the  cities  of  Liegnitz 
(478),  Oi>peln  (472),  and  Hanover  (572  marks). 

A  gift  of  land  is  connected  with  30,684  positions,  of  which  2,018  are 
in  cities.  The  positions  connected  with  the  best  land  donated  are  in 
the  districts  of  Konigsberg,  Gumbinnen  (4  hectare  on  an  average),  the 
province  of  Hanover  (Luneburg  and  Stado  between  7i  and  6§  hectare); 
the  poorest  land  donations  are  in  Ehenish  Prussia,  particularly  in  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  (one-sixth  hectare)  and  Cologne  (one-half  hectare). 

The  acquisition  of  a  home  is  of  great  importance  for  the  welfare  of  a 
teacher's  family.  Unfortunately,  in  cities,  a  strong  retrogression  has 
set  in^  In  1871  the  communities  owned  7,017  teachers'  dwellings,  of 
which  2,964  were  rented;  the  last  statistics  numbered  only  4,292  house 
owners  and  207  tenants.  At  present,  principals  only  are  furnished 
with  dwellings.  In  the  country  there  are  37,654  home^  (rented  or 
owned)  for  41,545  teachers,  consequently  3,891  teachers  must  provide 
their  own  homes.  Only  2,036  dwellings  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  3,166 
female  country  teachers.  A  home,  the  foundation  of  so  many  comforts 
in  life,  is  becoming  a  rarer  possession  among  teachers  every  day. 
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Id  conclusion,  an  important  question  for  a  class  of  ofBceholders  is, 
How  many  of  tUem  can  acquire  a  leading  or  self-supporting  position! 
There  are  41,545  teachers  for  30,871  schools.  According  to  the  above 
numbers  about  11,000  teachers  are  between  the  ages  of  20  to  27,  hence 
every  country  school-teacher  can  be  a  principal  or  have  full  charge 
of  a  school  himself  at  the  age  of  27.  On  an  average,  teachers  of  60 
years  of  age  and  older  may  become  principals  with  two  or  more 
assistants ;  but  every  country  school-  teacher  between  25  and  50  years  of 
age  might  have  a  position  with  one  assistant.  The  ambition  to  super- 
intend others  in  their  profession  is  easily  realized  in  the  country  as 
well  as  in  cities.  In  1891  there  were  3,871  schools  in  cities.  If  the 
appointment  of  principals  went  directly  according  to  time  of  service, 
every  teacher  49  years  old  and  over  could  be  rector  or  principal  in  Ber- 
lin, despite  the  great  number  of  schools.  This  end  could  be  attained 
at  47  years  of  age.  As  the  appointment  of  principals  follows  from 
other  considerations,  partly  justifiable,  rather  a  large  proportion  of 
teachers  must  relinquish  the  anticipation  of  practicing  their  profession 
in  an  iudex)endent  or  prominent  position,  a  fact  fraught  with  many 
suggestions  which  explain  the  proposition  of  Dorpfeld  to  introduce 
schools  of  four  classes. 
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History  and  Development  of  the  Common-school  System  of 

Berlin. 

The  following  statement  is  abridged  from  a  work  of  Dr.  Hermann 
Z wick,  one  of  the  six  assistant  superintendents  (Stadtschulinspectoren) 
of  Berlin,  published  as  a  memorial  on  the  occasion  of  opening  the  two 
hundredth  communal  school.    Omissions  in  this  English  version  are 
made  in  sections  of  no  interest  to  the  American  reader.    The  whole 
expose  is  well  adapted  for  comparison  with  our  American  conditions 
as  found  in  large  cities.    The  author  touches  upon  the  interior  work  of 
the  schools  as  well  as  their  exterior  management  and  government.    His 
work  is  a  calm,  dispassionate  statement,  which  deserves  great  credit. 
Contents.— Historical  Review— The  Communal  School  System  from  1820  to  1869— 
Tlie  Communal  School  System  from  1870  to^  1893,  especially  from  1878.    (l) 
Repeal  of  tuition  fee;  increase  in  attendance.     (2)  Census  of  cbildren  of  school 
age;  estimates  for  classes  and  schools.     (3)  Number  of  classes  in  communal 
schools;  buildings;  their  arrangement  and  equipment.     (4)  Number  of  pupils  to 
one  teacher.     (5)   Teachers,  salaries,  hours  of  duty.     (6)   Supervision,  school 
districts,  school  boards.     (7)  Course  of  study,  length  of  sessions,  division  of 
time,  examination  for  promotion,  branches  of  study :  Religion,  German,  arith- 
metic and  geometry,  history,   geography,  natural  history,  drawing,  singing, 
female  handiwork,  gymnastics,  domestic  training,  school  gardens.     (8)  Contina- 
ation  of  teachers' studies.    Conclusion.    Supplement:  Eleven  tables. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  education  of  the  young  is  a  public  affair,  common  to  all  citizens; 
hence  it  can  flourish  only  in  public  schools  under  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  entire  population,  endowed  with  the  prerogatives  of  self- 
government. 

This  conviction  is  the  fundamental  thought  that  has  created  the 
Berlin  common  schools,  and  has  guided  all  efforts  toward  their  perfec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  city  authorities.  The  system  began  on  a  small 
scale,  but  it  has  since  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  stately,  well-con- 
structed edifice.  In  viewing  the  course  of  its  development  two  periods 
are  distinctly  discernible. 

During  the  first  period,  from  1826  to  1869,  the  city  authorities  grad- 
ually assumed  the  care  of  the  children  of  school  age  by  establishing  a 
well-organized  system  of  schools  and  making  arrangements  for  regular 
attendance  of  all  the  children  of  that  age.  The  tuition  wa«  either 
gratuitous  or  a  fee  had  to  be  paid.  However,  the  common  school  had 
the  unmistakable  stamp  of  a  pauper  school,  which  seemed  for  a  time 
indelible,  the  well-to-do  classes  of  society  avoiding  them  and  patroniz- 
ing i)rivate  schools. 

In  the  second  period,  from  1870  to  the  present  time,  the  public  school 
system  of  Berlin  became  what  it  is  now,  to  wit:  A  common  school  sys- 
tem in  the  true  American  sense  of  the  word.    Its  exterior  and  interior 
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is  well  planned  in  outline;  it  is  capable  of  being  enlarged,  and  aflfords 
opportunities  for  new  members  to  be  organically  connected  witb  it.  Its 
gates  are  open  to  tbe  youth  of  all  strata  of  the  population  and  instruc- 
tion is  gratuitous,  while  the  fulfillment  of  the  duty  of  attendance  is 
secured  by  laws  which  appear  to  the  community  as  self-evident  as  nat- 
ural laws.  The  common  school  of  Berlin  is  supported  on  the  principle 
that  all  children,  regardless  of  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  parents, 
shall  sit  side  by  side  in  school,  and  be  taught  and  trained  according  to 
the  same  principles  of  culture  and  civilization,  because  this  is  consid- 
ered the  best  way  for  the  elevation  of  the  morally  forsaken  and  for 
uniting  the  different  classes  of  society  and  establishing  a  homogeneous 
population. 

Within  the  second  period  the  year  1878  has  especial  significance, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  year  in  which  the  completion  of  the  system  was 
reached.  The  municipal  supervisory  organs  that  are  considered  neces- 
sary conditions  of  a  sound  internal  development  began  their  activity 
during  that  year,  and  more  attention  was  given  to  the  pedagogical 
management,  as  well  as  to  a  careful  revision  of  the  course  of  study. 
Beginning  with  that  year  the  common  school  system  increased  to 
unheard  of  dimensions,  so  that  within  fifteen  years  the  number  of 
school  buildings  increased  from  100  to  200;  the  number  of  children 
attending  fipom  79,000  to  180,000;  the  number  of  classes  from  1,365  to 
over  3,300,  and  the  annual  expenditures,  exclusive  of  new  buildings, 
increased  from  3,890,668  marks  to  nearly  three  times  that  sum,  namely, 
to  9,191,327  marks.^  This  memorial  is  intended  to  sketch  the  last 
period  more  minutely,  but  in  order  to  understand  and  judge  it  cor- 
rectly a  review  of  the  development  preceding  it  is  necessary. 

THE  COMMON-SCHOOL  SYSTEM  FROM  1820  TILL  1869. 

The  beginning  of  the  Berlin  common  school  system  dates  from  the 
3'ear  1820.  In  this  year  the  city  relieved  the  State  of  the  care  of  the 
city  poor,  and  also  of  the  pauper  schools.  Six  pauper  schools,  with  7 
classes  and  500  children,  besides  700  children  taught  in  private 
schools — that  was  the  nucleus  of  the  system;  up  to  that  year  the 
public  schools  of  Berlin  were  not  communal  institutions.  The  children 
of  school  age  attended  partly  secondary  schools,  but  for  the  most  part 
the  numerous  giadeil  ^nd  ungraded  private  schools,  the  educational 
results  of  which  were  very  meager.  The  children  of  the  poor  had 
been  attending  schools  connected  with  orphan  asylums  or  church  con- 
gregations and  other  corporations;  a  large  number  (in  1818  about 
8,000  of  27,000)  did  not  attend  any  school. 


'On  tlio  1st  of  June,  1894,  tho  number  of  schools  was  204,  with  3,435  classes  (1,690 
hoys'  and  1,709  girls*  classes,  35  mixed),  and  a  total  of  182,393  children  (90.297  boys, 
92,056  girls),  the  number  of  teachers  4,138  (203  principals,  2,093  men  teachers,  1,136 
women  teachers,  609  women  teachers  for  women's  handiwork,  and  97  assistanta); 
the  annual  expenditures  amounted  to  9,904,428  marks,  to  which  the  city  treasury 

contributed  9,811,898  marks.  (^ r^r^r-i]r> 
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The  first  imi>ortant  step  to  a  well-organized  system  supported  by  the 
commnnity  was  made  iu  tlie  year  1820.  The  city  council  passed  a  reso- 
lution **  to  reorgauize  the  pauper  schools  and  extend  them  so  that  they 
would  satisfy  all  demands."  A  member  of  the  city  council  became  the 
technical  leader,  whose  title  was  "City  school  councilor.'^  He  cooper- 
ated with  the  city  deputies  and  the  royal  commissioners  in  framing  a 
plan  of  organization.  According  to  his  plan  all  poor  children  should 
in  future  be  taught  in  public  city  elementary  schools.  In  1827  the  city 
was  divided  into  four  **pooi  districts,"  each  one  of  which  should  in 
future  have  at  least  one  communal  paupei  school.  The  schools  were 
named  after  the  number  of  the  district,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  the 
nomenclature  adhered  to  to  the  present  day.  Since  it  took  a  long 
period  ot  years  before  these  city  schools  could  be  erected,  the  attend- 
ance of  pauper  children  was  secured  by  paying  tuition  for  them  from 
the  city  treasury  in  private  and  parochial  schools.  Children  of  school 
age  who  were  working  in  factories  and  shops  during  the  day  were 
required  to  attend  evening  and  afternoon  schools.  A  tuition  fee  was 
required  if  the  conditions  of  the  pai^ents  justified  it;  if  not,  the  fee 
was  remitted. 

Since  the  city  authorities  had  taken  the  public  school  system  under 
its  own  care,  and  had  appointed  a  professional  supervisor,  the  former 
school  board  was  dissolved,  and  a  purely  communal  committee  of 
school  administration  was  appointed,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
1808,  which  provided  for  the  government  of  cities.  This  committee 
of  the  council  was  promptly  confirmed  by  the  authorities  of  the 
State.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1829,  the  committee  began  its  work;  its 
true  name  is  "City  school  deputation."  The  city  ordinance  which 
called  the  school  committee  into  existence  defined  its  functions,  and 
up  to  the  present  day  they  have  not  undergone  any  essential  changes, 
although  in  the  course  of  time  its  membership  has  increased  in  accord- 
ance with  the  phenomenal  increase  of  the  school  system  and  the  entire 
city.  The  committee  consists  of  members  of  the  "niagistrat"  (the 
upper  house  of  the  city  legislature)  and  the  common  council  (the  lower 
house),  of  a  certain  number  of  private  citizens  elected  by  the  two 
houses  aforementioned,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  superintendents  of 
the  city  (who  up  to  the  year  1877  acted  as  royal  commissioners,  that  is 
to  say,  as  the  representatives  of  the  State  government);  hence  there 
were  four  distinct  classes  of  members,  namely,  representatives  of  the 
upper  and  of  the  lower  homses  of  the  city  council,  private  citizens,  and 
ecclesiastical  members.  In  1853  a  second  city  school  councilor,  sive- 
ciallr  designated  for  the  elementary  schools,  was  appointed  by  the 
council.  In  1866,  after  most  of  the  Catholic  elementary  schools  had 
become  city  institutions,  the  archdeacon  of  St.  Hedwich's  Church 
l)ecame  a  member  of  the  committee.  Since  the  year  1875  the  number 
of  members  has  been  32,  namely,  G  members  of  the  upper  house,  10  of 
the  lower  house  of  the  city  council,  11  city  deputies,  4  Protestant  super- 
intendents, and  the  Catholic  archdeacon.    In  the  y^^^Atrt^M^  ^^^Y 
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school  inspectors  (in  this  country  called  assistant  superintendents) 
became  also  members  of  the  committee;  they  are,  however,  city  as  well 
as  State  oflBcials,  and  as  State  officers  bear  the  title  of  *'  royal  district 
inspectors."  The  business  of  the  committee  (school  deputation)  con- 
sists of  the  supervision  and  administration  of  the  entire  common  school 
system  of  Berlin. 

The  city  authorities  began  in  1827  with  the  establishment  of  com- 
munal pauper  schools  according  to  the  plan  agreed  upon  and  the  means 
available  for  that  purpose.  Up  to  the  year  1840,  12  such  schools,  with 
73  classes  and  7,074  children,  were  in  existence;  in  1850,  their  number 
had  increased  to  15,  having  126  classes  and  10,691  children;  in  1860, 
there  were  20  schools  with  185  classes  and  14,178  children.  The  expendi- 
tures increased  in  the  three  decades  mentioned  from  $52,467  to  $130,945, 
and  $200,902.  The  part  borne  by  the  community  after  the  deduction 
of  tuition  fees  amounted  to  $4,150  in  1840  and  $111,904  in  1850,  but 
$165,595  in  1^60. 

Each  of  these  pauper  schools  had  at  first  4  classes  or  two  grades; 
that  is,  2  boys'  and  2  girls'  classes  each,  with  75  children ;  in  all,  about 
300.  Later  they  were  changed,  as  the  needs  of  the  community  increased, 
to  8  classes  each;  that  is,  4  ascending  grades  for  boys  and  4  for  girls, 
each  school  containing  about  600  children. 

These  schools  were  partly  kept  in  buildings  owned  by  the  city,  partly 
in  rented  quarters.  Since  1840  schoolhouses  were  built  so  that  besides 
two  dwellings  for  the  principals  and  the  first  assistant  teacher,  there 
were  eight  class  rooms.  The  thirteenth  communal  school  attached  to 
the  Elizabeth  Church,  containing  two  dwellings  for  teachers  and  ten 
class  rooms,  which  school  has  recently  been  removed  to  give  room  to  a 
modc^rn  structure,  dated  from  1840, 

The  corps  of  teachers  of  these  pauper  schools  consisted  of  a  head 
teacher  who  was  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  external  manage- 
ment of  either  the  boys'  or  the  girls'  dei>artment.  Later,  this  head 
teacher  was  made  the  principal  of  the  entire  school  building.  He  acted 
as  class  teacher  of  the  highest  grade,  assisted  by  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  class  teachers,  and  a  limited  number  of  assistants,  such  as 
teachers  of  female  handicraft.  These  last-named  assistants  did  not  have 
to  pass  an  examination,  nor  were  the  children  graded  in  this  branch. 
The  salaries  and  number  of  hours  of  work  were  different  for  teachers 
of  boys  and  girls.  Those  of  boys  received  between  $300  and  $400,  and 
assistants  between  $160  and  $300.  The  class  teachers  taught  between 
twenty-four  and  thirty-two  hours,  the  assistants  between  eighteen 
and  thirty-two  hours.  Teachers  in  female  handiwork  received  a  com- 
pensation of  $50  per  year  for  eight  hours'  work  per  week.  Since  the 
year  1840  a  regular  increase  in  salaries  at  stated  intervals  was  arranged 
for.  In  1855  a  schedule  adopted  by  the  city  council  fixed  the  salary  of 
head  teachers  at  between  $650  and  $750;  that  of  the  class  teachers 
in  nine  steps,  between  $300  and  $650. 
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The  course  of  study  of  these  pauper  schools,  which  it  must  be  under- 
stood were  attended  by  other  than  pauper  children,  embraced  only  that 
which  seemed  most  necessary  for  life,  namely — religion,  the  mother 
tongue,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  and  singing.  To  these  were  added 
in  the  three  upper  grades  of  the  boys'  classes  the  elements  of  geome- 
try with  exercises  in  drawings  also,  in  the  upper  classes  of  both- boys' 
and  girls'  departments,  the  elements  of  natural  history,  geography,  and 
history,  while  for  the  girls  alone  instruction  in  knitting,  darning,  sew- 
ing, and  marking  of  linen  was  added.  The  number  of  hours  work  per 
week  was  thirty-two  for  the  two  upper  classes,  twenty-six  for  the  two 
lower  classes  (see  course  of  study  from  the  year  1840  in  Table  No.  9). 
Annual  examinations  in  the  presence  of  deputies  of  the  city  council  and 
the  school  board,  who  reported  upon  their  result  to  the  provincial 
authorities,  were  held  and  premiums  were  distributed  among  poor  and 
diligent  children.  The  success  of  the  instruction  given  in  these  schools 
was  almost  uniformly  characterized  as  very  satisfactory,  and  it  con- 
firmed the  city  authorities  in  the  further  development  of  the  system. 

Local  supervision  over  the  communal  pauper  schools,  as  well  as  over 
parochial  and  private  schools,  was  exercised  by  local  school  boards  con- 
sisting ea<5h  of  a  clergyman  of  the  i)arish  and  two  secular  members. 
The  duties  of  these  boards  were  defined  by  ^* instructions"  issued  in 
1832.  These  local  boards  were  also  the  organs  through  which  the  city 
school  committee  conferred  with  the  teachers.  At  first,  this  school 
committee  was  only  a  city  supervisory  board,  for  the  administration  of 
the  pauper  schools  was  still  conducted  by  the  board  of  charities.  Not 
until  the  year  1837  did  the  school  committee  assume  the  administration, 
but  even  then  the  board  of  charities  fixed  the  amount  of  tuition  fees 
payable  monthly.  The  principals  of  the  schools  were  charged  with  the 
collection  of  the  fees.  In  every  case  the  city  school  committee  deter- 
mined what  school  a  child  should  attend,  i.  e.,  the  division  of  the  city 
into  school  districts. 

Only  a  small  number  of  the  children  of  school  age  were  accommo- 
dated in  city  pauper  schools  entirely  free  from  paying  tuition  fees, 
others  (and  up  to  1860  they  were  the  majority)  attended  free  of  charge 
any  of  the  numerous  parochi.il  or  private  schools  which  were  conducted 
by  private  teachers  licensed  by  the  city  authorities.  The  city  paid  for 
the  indigent  children  attending  such  schools.  In  1840  these  private 
elementary  schools  had  6,292;  in  1850, 11,772;  in  1860,  14,178  children 
of  school  age;  that  is,  one-half  of  all  the  pauper  school  children.  The 
fact  that  these  private  institutions  were  indispensible  induced  the  city 
authorities  to  bestow  much  attention  to  their  improvement. 

Though  direct  interference  in  their  administration  on  the  part  of  the 
city  school  authorities  was  precluded,  the  authorities  were  nevertheless 
able  to  exert  an  influence  over  them,  since  they  could  make  the  assign- 
ment of  pupils  for  which  the  city  paid,  dependent  upon  certain  condi- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  simple  prudence  prevented  too  severe  con- 
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ditions,  since  the  city  could  not  do  without  these  private  schools,  its 
own  provision  for  indigent  pupils  being  inadequate. 

The  Eoyal  Government,  as  early  as  1832  and  1839,  had  issued  orders 
and  regulations  for  the  licensing,  administration,  management,  and 
supervision  of  private  elementary  schools  esseutially  similar  to  those 
intended  for  communal  pauper  schools.  In  1846  the  Government  issued 
new  regulations  concerning  improvements  in  management,  teaching 
force,  and  supervision;  and  in  1855  a  new  course  of  study  was  pre- 
scribed for  these  schools. 

The  city  authorities,  after  the  year  1845,  supported  more  liberally  the 
private  elementary  schools  to  which  indigent  pupils  were  assigned,  by 
raising  the  monthly  fees  and  by  granting  material  assistance  to  the 
teachers,  such  as  appropriations  for  ftiel,  and  by  entering  into  formal 
contracts  for  the  tuition  of  certain  numbers  of  pupils  of  the  respective 
districts.  By  these  measures  the  principals  were  relieved  of  soliciting 
pupils,  knowing  that  they  could  rely  upon  a  certain  number  of  pupils 
to  start  with.  They  were  thus  enabled  to  bestow  more  interest  upon 
their  buildings  and  eqiiipment.  They  could  now  enter  into  contracts 
with  assistant  teachers  and  prevent  overcrowding  of  classes.  With 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  decade  the  number  of  these  schools  decreased 
quite  perceptibly  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  city 
schools,  so  that  in  the  ye^r  1890,  Avith  the  abandonment  of  the  last 
private  elementary  school  (Hube's  institution),  the  last  remnant  of  a 
former  system  vanished.  Several  historians  of  the  Berlin  schools  call 
the  period  from  1845  to  1860  the  '^  period  of  private  school  misery." 

We  must  return,  though,  to  the  period  preceding  it,  by  saying  that 
city  pauper  schools  and  private  elementary  schools  accommodated  the 
greater  part  of  all  the  pupils  of  school  age  in  Berlin.  Children  of  school 
age  not  found  there  either  attended  the  elementary  classes  of  secondary 
institutions,  or  if  they  were  very  poor  and  obliged  to  earn  money  dur- 
ing the  day,  they  attended  since  1830  so-called  city  supplementary 
schools.  These  were  evening  schools,  occupied  the  dty  pauper  school- 
houses,  and  were  taught  by  the  teachers  of  such  schools.  The  time 
devoted  to  instruction  in  these  evening  schools  amounted  to  between 
eight  and  twelve  hours  i>er  week ;  the  tuition  fee  was  very  low,  and  in 
many  cases  instruction  was  gratuitous.  It  was  confined  to  religion, 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Since  1840,  no  child  was  admitted 
to  these  evening  schools  unless  during  the  day  engaged  in  factory 
work.  Other  requirements  were  that  the  child  must  have  completed 
its  eleventh  year  of  life,  and  have  attended  day  school  for  at  least  three 
years.  The  results  of  thege  evening  schools  were  anything  but  satis- 
factory, so  that  in  the  year  1848  they  were  changed  to  Sunday  schools, 
open  between  8  and  12  in  the  morning.  These  Sunday  schools  had  in 
1848,  1,639;  in  1850,  1,568,  and  in  1860,  1,004  pupils. 

When,  in  1853  the  old  rules  and  regulations,  dated  1839,  concerning 
the  occupation  of  children  in  factories,  were  changed,  it  was  ordered 
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that  every  child  engaged  in  factory  labor  must  have  at  least  three 
hours'  instruction  in  a  day  school,  and  for  the  Sunday  schools  the  age 
for  admission  was  changed  from  the  completed  eleventh  to  the  com- 
pleted twelfth  year  of  age.  Since  1855  the  Sunday  schools  were  sup- 
plemented by  factory  schools  with  half-day  sessions.  In  1860  the  city 
had  still  two  such  factory  schools  which  later  on  were  changed  into 
regular  city  day  schools,  as  was  done  also  with  the  remaining  Sunday 
schools.  The  number  of  factory  children  for  which  the  parents  desired 
a  half  day  session  diminished  to  such  extent  during  the  seventh  decade 
that  the  schools  had  to  be  abandoned. 

In  1892  an  imperial  law  was  passed  that  no  child  under  13  was 
allowed  to  work  in  factories,  and  children  over  13  only  in  cases  where 
the  common  school  course  had  been  completed,  and  dispensation  f^om 
attending  school  was  obligatory.  This  law  had  a  remarkable  effect 
upon  the  schools,  as  is  clearly  seen  from  the  statistics  which  show  an 
increase  in  the  number  attending  advanced  grades. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  forties  the  city  authorities  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  system  of  communal  schools  which  was  able  to  develop 
without  revolutionary  measures  or  violent  reforms;  that  is  to  say,  pro- 
vision necessary  to  accommodate  all  children  of  school  age  was  made 
I>ossible.  !N'ow  it  became  necessary  to  create  authorities  which  would 
secure  the  enrollment  and  regular  attendance  at  school,  so  that  the 
law  of  compulsory  education  could  be  thoroughly  carried  out.  The 
local  boards  mentioned  before  were  replaced  by  local  school  committees 
in  the  year  1845.  This  measure  was  the  second  important  step  for  the 
establishment  of  an  entire  system  that  embraced  all  youth  of  school- 
going  age,  legally  prescribed  to  be  6  to  14. 

These  local  committees,  which  are  still  in  existence,  made  it  possible 
to  carry  out  the  duty  of  attending  school  prescribed  by  law.  From 
that  time  children  who  had  completed  their  sixth  year  were  taken  in 
charge  at  once,  and  placed  in  the  schools  where  they  belonged,  and 
their  attendance  was  constantly  controlled  by  means  of  the  daily  reg- 
ister of  the  teachers,  and  the  visits  of  the  committee.  At  the  begin- 
ning opportunities  for  attending  school  were  offered,  but  the  strata  of 
population  for  which  the  schools  were  established  had  little  compre- 
hension of  the  necessity  of  regular  attendance.  "  The  benevolence  of 
^atuitous  instruction"  (thus  we  read  in  official  report  of  1846)  "had 
to  be  urged  and  forced  upon  the  poorer  people."  The  city  authorities 
were  in  this  respect  quite  inexorable;  they  were  convinced  that  the 
progress  of  the  city  was  dependent  upon  good  schools  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  entire  population.  The  authorities  considered  themselves 
in  duty  bound  to  enforce  enrollment  and  attendance  at  schools  of  all 
the  children  that  came  under  the  law,  and  to  do  it  with  all  the  power 
at  their  command,  even  calling  in  tbe  aid  of  the  police  to  arrest 
truants  and  bring  them  to  school.  Although  in  this  resi)ect  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  law  had  always  been  obeyed  by  a  large  majority 
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of  the  populatiou,  and  both  school  principals  and  clergymen  had 
aided  the  city  authorities  in  finding  and  indicting  refractory  and  care- 
less parents;  and  although  the  royal  police  authorities  had  given  their 
aid  in  securing  legal  school  attendance,  these  measures  had  proven 
inadequate,  because  they  acted  from  a  distance,  as  it  were,  and  because 
the  city  authorities  were  lacking  the  necessary  truant  officials  for  the 
execution  of  the  law.  In  1833  as  many  as  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
enrolled  children  attended  school  very  irregularly,  or  not  at  all.  In 
that  year  2,032  children  were  found  who  had  not  been  enrolled. 

The  law  of  1830,  concerning  the  occupation  of  children  in  factories, 
gave  the  authorities  the  necessary  lever  for  enforcing  regular  attend- 
ance, and  enabled  them  to  secure  regular  control  of  the  attendance. 
In  1845  State  regulations  were  issued  for  controlling  the  attendance  of 
children  in  school  and  confirmation  lessons.  These  regulations  fixed 
the  punishment  for  absence  from  school.  In  later  years  these  measures 
were  supplemented  and  perfected,  and  to  this  day  they  form  the  corner 
stone  of  the  State  law  which  requires  regular  attendance  at  school. 

These  regulations  are  so  characteristic  that  their  provisions  deserve 
to  be  sketched.  They  provided  for  two  measures:  (1)  The  issue  of  so- 
called  attendance  cards,  and  (2)  the  formation  of  local  boards  as  organs 
of  the  city  school  committee  analogous  to  the  already  existing  boards 
of  charity. 

The  attendance  cards  mentioned  served  the  purpose  of  finding  chil- 
dren of  school  age  not  attending,  each  child  attending  school  receiving 
such  a  card.  They  were  distributed  among  the  school  children  of  the 
city  and  kept  by  the  parents.  If  a  member  of  the  local  boards  called 
to  see  whether  the  children  of  the  family  attended  school,  the  parents 
exhibited  these  cards,  which  was  proof  positive  of  their  attendance. 
Of  children  who  had  no  such  cards  it  was  presumed  that  they  failed  to 
attend  school.  Whenever  a  family  moved  and  announced  its  new  ad- 
dress at  police  headquarters,  the  police  authorities  demanded  inspec- 
tion of  the  attendance  cards.  If  they  were  not  forthcoming,  it  was 
regarded  proof  positive  that  the  children  of  that  family  failed  to  attend 
school.  Any  such  case  was  reported  to  the  city  school  committee  who 
instantly  appealed  to  the  organs  of  the  law. 

The  local  school  board  controlled  the  attendance  of  school  children. 
Their  members  consisted  and  still  consist  of  six  to  ten  citizens  each, 
appointed  for  three  years  by  the  house  of  deputies  of  the  city  council 
and  confirmed  by  the  magistrate  (upper  house  of  the  city  legislature) 
to  serve  in  the  local  school  board,  an  honorary  duty  which  is  cheerfully 
performed.  The  members  of  these  boards  have  each  assigned  to  them 
a  number  of  streets  and  houses  of  their  district  and  they  visit  the  fami- 
lies living  in  them  at  regular  stated  intervals.  Each  of  these  boards 
has  a  commissioner,  who  performs  the  office  work  and  distributes 
among  the  members  the  business  to  be  performed. 
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la  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  these  boards  the  principal  of  each 
school  makes  a  report  to  the  commissioner  of  cases  of  nonatteudance. 
Cases  of  justifiable  absence  are,  of  course,  not  reported.  The  member 
of  the  board  then  attempts  by  personal  inquiries  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  the  absence,  warns  the  parents,  threatens  in  cases  of  recur- 
rence, and  reports  to  the  school  committee  in  cases  wherein  his  influ- 
ence proves  futile.  The  city  school  committee  then  orders  immediate 
trial  and  is  entitled  t^  impose  fines  or  imprisonment.  Appeals  may  be 
taken  within  eight  days  before  the  upper  house  of  the  legislature,  that 
is,  the  magistrate,  but  the  decision  of  the  magistrate  is  considered  final. 

These  provisions,  and  especially  the  activity  of  the  local  boards  and 
their  commissioners,  as  well  as  the  application  of  fines  and  imprison- 
ment, proved  successful  and  beneficial.  Within  a  brief  period  of  time 
after  the  regulations  were  adopted,  school  attendance  became  regular 
and  the  number  of  nonattendants  without  cause  decreased  rapidly. 

While  the  local  school  boards  controlled  school  attendance,  the  busi- 
ness of  placing  children  in  the  schools  was  performed  by  the  central 
committee,  and  the  applications  for  attendance  in  free  schools  or  release 
from  paying  fees  and  the  gift  of  free  textbooks  for  poor  children,  were 
still  performed  by  the  board  of  charity. 

The  next  •step  taken  in  the  progressive  development  of  the  whole 
system  was  the  complete  severance  of  the  city  school  system  from  the 
board  of  charity  and  the  management  of  the  institutions  for  the  poor. 
It  took  some  time  to  bring  this  about.  The  main  idea  which  was  dis- 
cussed was  to  change  the  local  boards  into  organizations  which  would 
perform  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  course,  the  same  duties  which  the  central 
school  committee  did  for  the  entire  city.  However,  this  plan  had  to  be 
given  up  because  if  the  city  school  districts  were  made  independent  it 
would  necessarily  presuppose  a  severance  of  the  parochial  and  the 
school  authorities,  and  in  this  case  the  clergy  insisted  upon  appointing 
the  supervisory  staff.  This  would  seriously  have  weakened  the  influence 
of  the  central  authority. 

Though  the  plan  of  making  the  local  boards  independent  was  dropped, 
their  functions  and  authority  were  increased.  All  former  duties  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  poor  were  transferred  ui)on  the  local  boards  and 
their  commissioners.  On  December  17, 1868,  the  revised  series  of  reg- 
ulations for  the  local  school  boards  of  the  city  of  Berlin  were  issued. 
According  to  them  the  city  was  divided  into  forty  school  districts  and 
each  district  into  ten  divisions  for  inspection.  The  local  boards  con- 
sisted of  the  councilmen  of  the  respective  city  district  or  their  substi- 
tutes, the  principals  of  the  public  elementary  and  private  elementary 
schools  of  the  district,  and  a  number  of  the  citizens  .appointed  by  the 
city  council,  among  whom  one  must  be  a  principal  of  a  school. 

The  sphere  of  duties  of  these  local  boards  comprises  at  present — 

(1)  Keeping  a  list  of  all  children  of  school  age  living  in  the  district. 
The  royal  police  ofl&ce  aids  the  board  by  furnishing  quarterly  a  list  of 
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all  new  children  of  school  age  and  of  all  those  who  have  moved  durmg 
the  three  months  past.  The  so-called  attendance  card«  were  aban- 
doned because  unnecessary. 

(2)  The  proper  distribution  of  the  children  within  the  schools  of  the 
district. 

(3)  Control  of  the  attendance. 

(4)  The  fixing  of  the  amount  of  tuition  fees  as  well  as  the  granting 
of  release  from  paying. 

(5)  Granting  of  free  text-books  and  other  school  appliances  of 
instruction. 

Each  board  appoints  for  each  of  its  ten  divisions  of  inspection  a 
commissioner  who  conducts  the  office  business  of  the  board,  and  acts 
as  a  curator  for  the  various  buildings  within  the  district.  This  new 
organization  began  April  1, 1869,  and  in  the  course  of  time  it  has  been 
subjected  to  slight  modifications.  Since  1878  the  school  districts  have 
increased  their  divisions  to  sixteen  each  instead  of  ten.  The  following 
table  shows  how  enormously  large  the  apparatus  for  managing  the 
schools  of  Berlin  has  become: 


Year. 

Local 
boartls. 

Members. 

1878      ...                

88 
130 
150 
151 
152 
160 
168 

1,003 

1885 

1,464 

1889 

1,670 

1890 

1,682 

1801 

1,700 

1892 

1,820 

1893 

1,972 

The  new  order  issued  April  6, 1875,  for  the  pui^pose  of  controlling 
the  attendance  in  school  and  providing  punishment  for  unexcused 
absence,  has  had  a  good  influence  upon  the  regularity  of  attendance. 
The  number  of  indictments  decreased  from  year  to  year.  This  result 
is  all  the  more  favorable  since  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
has  increased  quite  considerably.  It  would  be  still  more  favorable  if 
the  public  could  be  generally  convinced  of  the  fact  that  the  termina- 
tion of  the  school  age  is  not  the  completion  of  the  fourteenth  year  of 
life,  or  the  children's  confirmation  in  church,  but  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  course  prescribed  for  elementary  schools. 

The  preparation  for  confirmation  in  church  is  not  controlled  any 
longer,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  principals  of  schools  to  hand  in  to  the 
authorities  at  the  beginning  of  every  half  yearly  term  a  list  of  those 
pupils  who  have  completed  their  thirteenth  year  of  life  during  the 
semester  just  closed,  and  have  not  received  any  preparation  for  con- 
firmation. The  organization  of  local  boards  and  their  activity  has 
been  and  is  now  the  foundation  of  communal  school  management. 
That  the  most  intense  interest  coupled  with  greatest  readiness  for 
pecuniary  sacrifice  for  school  purposes  x)ermeates  the  entire  population 
of  the  metropolis  of  Berlin ;  that  today  there  can  scarcely  be  found  a 
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Berlin  child  tliat  escapes  its  duty  to  attend  school,  it  may  be  said  that 
these  results  are  owing  to  the  nearly  two  thousand  men  who  have 
placed  their  time  and  strength  into  this  honorary  and  unremunerative 
service. 

The  city  government  had  meanwhile  gradually  iucreased  the  i)auper 
schools,  had  raised  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  effected  improve- 
ments in  exterior  and  interior  organization  of  the  schools.  Yet  the 
greater  number  of  children  up  to  the  year  1860  were  still  accommo- 
dated in  private  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  and  not  until  the 
middle  of  the  sixties  did  the  city  authorities  establish  a  greater  number 
of  communal  schools.  This  had  the  inevitable  effect  of  reducing  the 
number  of  private  schools.    Tlie  following  table  will  show  this  plainly: 


Year. 

City 

pauper 

1  schools. 

1 
Classoa. 

Pauper 
children. 

Private 
schools. 

Paupers  in 
private 
schools. 

1840 

1850 

1 

i              12 

1              15 

73 
128 
185 
341 
615 

7,074 
10,691 
13, 703 
20, 344 
37,663 

42 
43 
43 
26 
20 

6,292 
11,722 

1800 

20 

14, 178 

1865 

1870 

33 

53 

10, 831 
11,059 

1 

Despite  all  preventive  measures  the  communal  schools  bore  the 
unmistakable  stamp  of  pauper  schools.  They  accommodated  the  pau- 
per children  who  paid  nothing,  as  well  as  those  who  were  admitted  at 
reduced  rates.  The  private  schools,  however,  were  open  to  all  children 
who  could  pay  the  tuition  fee.  As  late  as  18G9  the  connection  between 
the  school  committee  and  the  board  of  charity  existed,  for  it  was  the 
latter-named  board  which  fixed  the  tuition  fees  and  furnished  the 
appliances  of  instruction,  su(^  as  text-books  and  other  things. 

The  idea  to  change  the  character  of  the  city  schools — that  is  to  say, 
take  away  from  them  the  odium  of  being  pauper  schools  and  make  them 
institutions  of  the  civil  society  for  all  children  of  school  age,  rich  and 
poor — spread  quite  rapidly  during  the  sixth  decade.  It  was  borne  by 
the  conviction  that  such  a  change  was  neoessary  in  the  interest  of 
justice  and  equality.  To  wipe  out  the  difference  between  rich  and  poor, 
at  least  in  the  public  schools,  and  to  mingle  the  children  of  the  poor 
and  forsaken  with  the  children  of  parents  better  situated,  and  thus 
promote  an  approach  of  the  different  classes  of  the  people  to  each  other 
and  make  a  true  elevation  of  the  lower  classes  possible,  was  a  noble 
undertaking,  the  results  of  which  have  been  greater  than  any  of  its 
earliest  promoters  dared  to  prognosticate. 

Social  equality  in  school  was  the  x>riuciple  to  be  carried  out,  but  to 
pi'actically  do  so  an  entire  abandonment  of  all  school  fees  and  the  intro- 
duction of  gratuitous  instruction  in  all  the  city  elementary  schools 
became  necessary.  This  priinuple  of  gratuitous  school  attendance  has 
guided  all  the  measures  of  the  city  authorities  with  regard  to  the  ele- 
mentary schools  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  with  the  most  bene- 
ficial results. 
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THE  COMMON-SCHOOL  SYSTEM  FROM  1870  TO  1893. 

{!)  Abolition  of  tuition  fees;  increase  of  pupils. — On  the  22d  day  of 
December,  1869,  the  city  council,  upon  motion  of  the  magistrate  (or 
upper  house  of  the  city  legislature),  resolved  that  "  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1870,  tuition  fees  in  the  Berlin  communal  schools  shall  be  abol- 
ished." 

Article  25  of  the  constitution  of  the  Prussi.in  Monarchy,  adopted  in 
1850,  contains  the  following  provision:  "Instruction  in  imblic  elemen- 
tary schools  is  to  be  gratuitous."  This  constitutional  provision  was  not 
carried  out  in  the  city  of  Berlin  until  the  year  1870.  The  resolution 
quoted  gave  to  the  communal  schools  of  Berlin  their  present  character 
of  common  schools  for  the  entire  population. 

The  report  of  the  city  government  of  Berlin,  embracing  the  period 
from  1861  to  1876,  says: 

The  city  government  has  rarely  ever  adopted  so  beneficial  a  measure  and  one  of 
such  unprecedented  boldness  as  gratuitous  instruction ;  nor  lias  there  ever  been  in 
the  entire  population  a  pecuniary  sacrifice  so  readily  made  as  tbat  which  this  step 
called  for. 

Ever  since  the  pauper  schools  became  city  schools  the  tuition  fees 
had  been  fixed  at  a  certain  normal  rate,  only  indigent  pupils  being 
exempt  from  the  payment.  The  principals  of  the  schools  collected  the 
tuition  fee  monthly  and  charged  10  per  cent  commission.  In  1868  the 
sum  total  of  expenditure  for  the  public  elementary  schools  amounted 
to  $489,770,  while  the  tuition  fees  amounted  to  only  $46,090,  or  9.4  per 
ceut  of  the  entire  sum. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  how  little  the  communal  schools  were  in 
demand  by  the  paying  strata  of  the  population;  also  why  they  were 
generally  called  pauper  schools.  The  situation  was  not  satisfactory;  it 
prevented  the  development  of  the  system,  essentially  hindering  its  edu- 
cational influence,  because  the  citizens  who  were  better  situated  kept 
their  children  from  contact  with  the  so-called  pauper  children  by  patron- 
izing private  schools. 

In  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  committee  to  which  the  question  of 
gratuitous  instruction  was  referred,  it  was  said  that  the  most  lamenta- 
ble feature  of  the  existence  of  psiuper  schools  was  the  immoral  influ- 
ence upon  the  nou paying  children  because  from  their  earliest  youth 
they  bore  the  official  stamp  of  poverty.  And  the  gentleman  added  that 
the  tuition  fee  was  a  tax  paid  by  the  poorer  classes.  Tuition  fees  were 
not  based  upon  property  or  income,  but  upon  the  size  of  the  taxpayer's 
family ;  they  burdened  him  the  more,  the  more  children  he  had.  The 
wealthier  strata  of  society  would  be  given  an  opportunity  by  the  abol- 
ishment of  tuition  fees  to  aid  the  social  needs  of  the  people  without 
giving  alms,  and  without  disturbing  the  economical  order  of  social 
intercourse;  hence  the  abolishment  would  be  of  the  greatest  and  most 
enduring  benefit  to  the  entire  community. 
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The  preseut  coiniuou  school,  in  which  tuition  is  gratuitous  to  all,  has 
to  be  maintained  by  taxes  paid  by  all;  hence  it  must  be  ojien  to  the 
children  of  all  the  citizens.  Its  establishment  was  not  any  longer  left 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  city  government,  but  had  become  a  necessity,  a 
duty,  determined  by  exterior  factors.  The  duty  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  city  schools  had  to  be  performed  even  though  the  number 
of  children  to  be  accommodated  should  increase  beyond  all  expectation 
and  prognostication.  It  was  not  enough  to  sinii>ly  perform  the  duty, 
it  was  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  to  do  so  in  the  best  possible 
manner;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  communal  schools  which  had  hitherto 
been  considered  pauper  schools  had  to  be  so  improved  that  they  could 
meet  the  just  demands  of  the  wealthiest  members  of  the  community  and 
face  the  criticism  of  experts  without  fear  or  favor.  And,  indeed,  during 
the  last  twenty- three  years  the  common  school  system  has  changed  in 
extent  beyond  all  expectations  and  has  claimed  an  amount  of  expendi- 
tures greatly  in  excess  of  what  had  been  calculated ;  its  inner  and  outer 
development  has  demanded  the  greatest  energy  from  all  who  were 
called  upon  to  manage  and  conduct  it.  In  judging  its  results,  the  extent 
of  the  task  solved  within  a  little  more  than  two  decades  must  be  con- 
sidered, and  also  the  fact  that  it  was  not  an  establishment  upon  the 
virgin  soil  of  a  new  state,  but  an  organic  development  of  existing 
institutions.  If  we  consider  this  we  shall  see  why  the  best  intentions 
had  sometimes  to  give  way  to  what  was  absolutely  necessary  or  merely 
attainable. 

It  was  very  natural  that  the  poorer  population,  who  had  felt  the  tui- 
tion fee  as  an  oppressive  burden,  at  once  sought  the  gratuitous  common 
school.  Not  less  than  12,900  children  came  in  1870  and  1871  and 
demanded  admission ;  the  elementary  grades  of  secondary  schools  lost 
3,500  children.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  transition  period.  The 
year  1872,  the  year  in  which  the  5,000,000,000  francs  from  France 
poured  into  Germany,  decreased  the  influx  of  nonpaying  children, 
but  their  number  was  still  2,041.  From  1873  until  1878,  that  is,  in  five 
years,  the  number  of  common  schools  increased  from  71  to  104;  the 
number  of  classes  from  050  to  1,457;  the  number  of  children  from 
55,580  to  86,652.  The  further  development  of  the  common  school 
system,  from  1878  until  1893,  is  given  in  tables  at  the  close  of  this 
article. 

The  jwpulation  of  Berlin  increased  within  fifteen  years  (from  1878  to 
1893)  by  about  600,000.  The  number  of  common  school  children  by 
about  100,000;  the  number  of  school  buildings  by  about  100;  the  num- 
ber of  classes  by  about  2,000.  The  increase  per  year  was,  on  an  aver- 
age, 40,000  inhabitants,  6  to  7  schools,  130  classes,  and  6,000  pupils. 
The  school  authorities  had  to  provide  on  an  average  for  130  class  rooms 
and  teachers,  for  the  organization  of  the  districts,  establishment  and 
erection  of  school  buildings,  division  of  classes,  the  control  of  attend- 
ance, ete.  Since  the  year  1873  the  school  authorities,  i.  e.,  the  city 
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school  committee,  lias  had  annually  a  certain  sum  at  its  disposal  for 
the  erection  of  new  schools. 

The  enormous  extent  of  the  work  and  the  great  responsibility  is  at 
once  admitted,  for  it  is  one  thing  to  annually  add  a  few  more  classes  to 
a  system  of  schools  and  another  to  add  the. enormous  number  of  130. 
If  we  compare  a  small  town  of  40,000  inhabitants  with  Berlin,  we  see 
that  Berlin  has  increased  to  an  extent  equal  to  fifteen  such  cities.  This 
new  city,  as  it  were,  added  every  year,  was  not  added  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  but  these  new  40,000  inhabitants  spread  over  the  entire 
extent  of  the  city,  each  one  seeking  to  satisfy  his  own  interests  with 
reference  to  occupation,  rent,  etc.  And  the  new  6,C00  children  every 
year  called  for  admission  in  all  the  schools  available,  so  that  the  con- 
stant shifting  of  the  school  population  made  a  ceaseless  vigilance  in 
the  control  of  attendance  necessary. 

The  population,  however,  did  not  increase  in  the  regular  manner 
indicated.  It  varied  between  30,(:00  in  1878  and  56,000  in  1888  and 
32,000  in  1892.  The  increase  of  the  next  following  year  could  never 
bo  exactly  foretold  at  the  close  of  any  school  year.  From  1878  until 
1885  it  rose  steadily  until  it  reached  the  figure  52,000;  in  188G  it  fell  to 
46,000.  But  even  in  the  course  of  a  single  year  the  population  was  any- 
thing but  stable,  as  it  might  be  exi)ected  in  a  city  of  40,000  inhabitants 
with  a  well-established  industry;  on  the  contrary,  newly  arising  indus- 
trial enterprises  caused  the  laboring  i)eoi)le  of  one  part  of  the  city  to 
move  into  another  quarter,  hence  there  was  a  disturbing  fluctuation  of 
the  population  within  the  city.  Experience  proved  that  the  school  popu- 
lation was  strongly  influenced  during  any  year  following  this  apparent 
unrest.  An  important  increase  in  the  number  of  classes  in  one  city 
district  was  at  times  followed  by  a  standstill,  nay,  even  a  retrogression. 
These  movements  aff'ected  not  only  the  children  approaching  the  school 
age,  but  more  so  the  children  who  had  already  been  assigned  to  their 
schools.  Extensive  changes  in  the  number  of  classes  and  children  of 
certain  city  wards  or  school  districts  had  to  be  made  which  necessitated 
a  disturbance  of  the  even  progress  of  the  work  in  school. 

Consider  the  difficulty  to  accommodate  this  fluctuating  population 
and  gauge  correctly  the  work  required  by  these  frequent  increases  and 
decreases,  and  we  shall  see  how  unreliable  were  the  plans  made  for 
any  succeeding  year.  Consider  that  at  times  it  was  extremely  difficult 
to  find  the  proper  sites  for  schoolhouses,  which  difficulty  the  city  shares 
with  every  other  metropolis;  think  of  the  care  needed  to  meet  the 
pressing  demands  for  new  schoolhouses  in  order  to  avoid  the  use  of 
rented  quarters,  always  unsuited  for  school  purposes;  think  of  the  many 
annoying  situations  arising  from  leasing  buildings  to  accommodate 
temporarily  the  children  that  had  to  be  in  school  by  order  of  the  law; 
think  of  the  number  of  teachers  who  had  to  be  selected  from  the  can- 
didates, and  it  will  become  clear  that  the  authorities  had  to  strain 
every  nerve.    In  order  to  make  a  perfect  assignment  of  pupils  to  the 
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proper  schools,  and  to  secure  proper  grading  and  control  of  attcndanie 
amid  such  extensive  chang^es,  enormous  cfl'orts  had  to  be  made  by  the 
organs  of  the  city  school  administration.  But  the  heaviest  duty  fell 
upon' the  teachers.  They  were  expected  to  see  to  it  that  chihlren 
shifted  and  shunted  from  district  to  district  were  properly  graded 
and  enabled  to  organically  continue  their  studies  witliout  break  or 
hindrance. 

The  foregoing  sketch  may  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  complexity 
of  the  work  that  was  to  be  pertbrmcd  annually;  it  may  indicate  that 
it  could  be  done  only  by  means  of  careful  local  and  individual  investi- 
gation concerning  increase,  distribution,  and  fluctuation  of  the  popula- 
tion, concerning  enrollment  and  attendance  in  each  district,  and  their 
variations,  which  required  the  most  painstaking  statistical  work,  a 
work  that  could  be  successful  only  if  based  upon  a  local  census  taken 
at  brief  intervals  in  order  to  make  correct  calculations  possible. 

(5)  Census  of  school  population^  estimates  for  new  classes  and  school- 
houses. — Tlie  entire  work  of  assignment  of  pupils  lies  in  the  hands  of 
168  local  boards.  Each  of  these  boards  has  a  limited  part  of  the  city 
to  attend  to;  each  has  one,  two,  or  three  so-called  district  schools  at  its 
disposal  to  which  it  can  assign  children.  The  commissioner  or  secre- 
tary of  that  board  receives  semiannually  from  the  poHce  authorities  a 
list  of  children  who  have  just  completed  their  sixth  year  of  age  and  live 
in  tbe  districts  of  the  respective  boards.  He  compares  this  list  with  the 
registers  of  attendance  kept  by  the  teachers,  then  assigns  the  new 
pupils  (either  born  in  or  moved  into  the  district)  to  the  school  nearest 
their  residence,  and  hunts  up  the  children  who  have  failed  to  be 
enrolled.  Every  child  assigned  to  a  sch(K)l  by  the  respective  commis- 
sioner or  secretary  of  the  local  board,  must  be  accepted  by  the  principal 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  even  though  the  classes  be  overcrowded. 

The  principal  of  the  school  reports  to  the  school  inspector  or  assist- 
ant superintendent,  within  three  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  semes- 
ter, the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  and  the  capacity  of  his  class  rooms. 
After  this  semiannual  enrollment  has  taken  place,  the  principal  and 
commissioner  or  secretary  of  the  board  meet  with  the  inspector  and 
determine  upon  the  mode  of  equalizing  the  assignment  according  to  the 
distance  of  the  school  from  the  pupils'  residences.  New  classes  are 
opened  and  preliminary  provision  is  made  for  them.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  school  week  a  so-called  ^^ correction  conference"  of  all  the  inspectors 
or  assistant  superintendents  meets  at  the  city  hall,  hears  the  reports, 
sanctions  certain  measures  of  equalization  taken,  eventually  corrects 
errors,  and  determines  definitely  upon  the  new  classes  to  be  oi)ened 
and  questions  of  grading  that  may  have  arisen  during  the  new  assign- 
ment. This  cx)nference  sometimes  lasts  three  or  four  days,  so  that  within 
ten  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  half  yearly  term  the  schools  are  in 
running  order. 
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On  the  Ist  of  November  and  on  the  Ist  of  May  of  every  year  the 
principals  hand  in  a  report,  for  which  blanks  are  furnished,  concerning 
the  capacity  of  their  schools,  number  of  classes,  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled, and  the  percentage  of  pupils  coming  from  other  districts.  Then 
a  summary  is  made  of  all  items  of  statistics  thus  obtained,  especially 
with  reference  to  increase  and  decrease  in  certain  districts,  so  that  for 
fiiture  estimates  a  basis  is  furnished  for  the  establishment  of  new  schools 
or  the  opening  of  new  class  rooms.  The  results  of  statistics  of  the  pre- 
vious half  year  are  taken  to  measure  the  provisions  necessary  for  the 
following  half  year.  This  is  one  of  the  wisest  provisions  of  the  Berlin 
school  system.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  changes  found  on 
November  1,1889: 


District. 

ChUdren. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

First 

62 
73 
6 
65 
185 
32 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

41 

Eiffhth 

1,008 

Kinth 

728 

Tenth 

53 

Eleventli 

188 

Twelfth 

354 

Thirteenth 

184 

Fourteenth 

051 

Fifteenth 

456 

Sixteenth 

7 

Seventeenth............... 

907 

Eighteenth 

806 

Nonresident  children 

609 
126 

5,536 

Total 

735 

Net  increase 

4,801 

This  summary  shows  that  generally  the  number  of  children  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  city — that  is,  the  one  in  which  commerce  with  its 
large  stores  and  warehouses  is  carried  on^-decreases  steadily.  Kents 
in  the  inner  portion  of  the  city  increase,  and  the  working  people  and 
others  of  small  incomes  move  outward  toward  the  suburbs.  For  the 
above-mentioned  increase  of  4,801  children  there  were  opened  81  classes 
between  the  date  of  enrollment  and  the  1st  of  April  1890;  that  is  a 
little  less  than  60  pupils  to  the  teacher. 

These  estimates  are  carefully  scrutinized  and  are  submitted  to  the 
city  school  committee,  the  magistrate,  and  tbe  city  council,  so  that  for 
the  coming  year  the  appropriation  may  be  regulated  a<JCordingly.  The 
executive  officers  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  assigning  teachers,  select- 
ing sites  for  new  schools,  erecting  buildings,  etc.,  within  the  extent  of 
the  appropriation. 

However  carefully  the  assignment  of  pupils  and  the  enumeration 
and  enrollment  are  made,  and  however  exact  tbe  appropriations  are 
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measured,  they  do  not,  as  experience  sbows,  give  infallible  informa 
tion  as  to  what  will  be  needed  the  following  year,  since  the  movement 
of  the  population  is  incalculable.  A  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
classes  m  one  year  is  not  always  followed  by  a  similar  increase  in  the 
next.  If  we  consider  that  every  new  class  costs  the  city  per  year  3,000 
marks,  or  $750,  and  furthermore  that  the  erection  of  a  new  school 
building  has  to  be  carefully  discussed,  and  that  even  after  the  adoption 
of  a  plan  the  building  takes  two  years  to  complete  it,  it  is  easily  seen 
that  errors  may  arise  and  therefore  the  school  census  has  a  prominent 
financial  importance  for  the  city. 

In  order  therefore  to  avoid  the  errors  which  would  arise  from  basing 
the  new  provisions  upon  a  short  period  of  six  months,  the  authorities 
resorted  to  calculations  upon  longer  periods  and  especially  upon  esti- 
mates based  upon  the  attendance  in  schools  where  tuition  fees  are 
charged. 

The  relation  of  children  paying  tuition  fees  and  those  who  do  not  is 
determined  by  two  things — first,  the  variations  in  commerce  and  indus- 
try, and  secondly,  the  reputation  which  the  common  school  enjoys 
among  the  public.  How  much  the  changes  in  commerce  and  industry 
influence  the  attendance  was  noticed  during  the  first  few  years  of  gra- 
tuitous instruction.  The  year  1872  recorded  a  greater  increase  of  the 
number  of  paying  children  over  that  of  the  nonpaying.  The  former 
was  1,400,  the  latter  only  900.  In  the  year  1875  the  former  was  only 
200,  the  latter  782. 

The  following  table  is  of  special  interest  as  showing  the  stability  of 
the  number  of  paying  children: 


Year. 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1WJ2 
18S3 
1881 
1885 
1880 
18S7 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


Enrolled 
childreu 
between 
6  and  14. 


115, 173 
121. 252 
127,553 
136, 024 
147, 436 
156, 744 
166. 401 
178, 314 
184,368 
191, 690 
197, 748 
202,277 
205.111 
208, 165 
209.  350 


In  free  schools. 

Paying  c 

Per  cent 

Number. 

of  en- 
rollment. 

Number. 

79.981 

69.44 

35, 192 

86,852 

71.63 

34, 402 

9:^,  591 

73.87 

33,962 

102,656 

74.97 

34, 269 

112,863 

76.55 

34,573 

122, 098 

77.90 

34. 646 

131,933 

79.24 

34,558 

142,982 

80.19 

35.332 

149.  514 

80.88 

35  354 

156,053 

81.41 

35,637 

162,230 

82.04 

35.518 

166.  619 

82.37 

35.658 

169. 681 

82.70 

35, 492 

171,994 

82.62 

36, 171 

173, 338 

82.95 

86,012 

Per  cent 

of  en- 
roUniout. 


30.56 
28.37 
26.63 
25.63 
23.45 
22.10 
20.76 
19.81 
19.12 
18.59 
17.96 
17.63 
17.30 
17.38 
17.14 


In  1879  the  sum  total  of  the  first  eight  generations  (that  is,  of  chil- 
dren between  6  and  14)  in  the  common  schools  was  86,852,  in  the  pay 
schools  It  was  34,402;  in  1885,  the  two  numbers  were  142,982  and 
35,332;  hence  the  total  of  eight  generations  in  these  eight  years 
increased  by  57,094,  and  of  this  increase  the  common  schools  gained 
56,352,  while  the  pay  schools  only  gained  841.    But  841  children  are 
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about  the  sixty-sixth  i)art  of  the  total  increase  in  the  common  schools. 
During  the  following  year  no  change  in  these  rehitions  took  i)lace;  the 
number  of  paying  children  remained  almost  the  same,  and  since  the 
year  1888  the  new  school  children  sire  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  the 
common  schools  Since  that  year  the  school  authorities  do  not,  and 
need  not  consider  the  attendance  in  the  pay  schools  when  they  esti- 
mate the  appropriations  for  the  coming  year,  or  the  erection  of  new 
schcolhouses.  Parents  who  could  very  well  aftbrd  to  pay  tuition  fees 
for  their  children  send  them  to  the  common  school  for  elementary 
instruction,  and  thereby  prove  the  general  and  deep-rooted  confidence 
in  the  work  done  in  these  schools. 

According  to  the  official  inquiry  of  July,  1894,  the  parents  of  182,347 
common  school  children  were: 

Laborers  aud  artisans 108,362 

ludcpendcnt  artisans  and  tradesmen 44,155 

Subaltern  oflScers,  teachers,  and  military  men 20, 162 

Engineers,  merchants,  physicians,  bigh-gradc  officers 9,  278 

It  is  plain  that  the  level  of  the  social  strata  that  intrusted  their 
children  to  the  common  school  gradually  rose,  but  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  it  was  that  the  demands  made  on  them  became  greater, 
Lence  the  schools  became  more  successful  and  better,  and  thus  also 
more  attractive  to  people  of  means  and  culture.  But  when  that  part 
of  the  population  patronizes  the  schools  their  influence  upon  the  lower 
strata  rises  perceptibly.  In  this  respect  the  gratuitous  instruction  in 
the  common  schools  has  fully  realized  the  expectations  entertained  by 
the  advocates  of  gratuity. 

(3)  Number  of  classes,  school  buildingsj  and  equipment, — The  measures 
taken  by  the  authorities  make  it  i)ossible  to  follow  the  needs  of  the 
school  population  without  delay,  aud  to  satisfy  them  soon  after  they 
arise;  it  is  done  in  organic  connection  with  existing  institutions  and  in 
the  best  possible  manner.  Berlin  possesses  at  iiresent  a  well-organized 
school  system  which  is  evenly  distributed  over  the  entire  city.  The 
royal  authorities  state  in  their  official  report  of  188G  that  ^*  according 
to  minute  calculation  of  distances  and  areas,  Berlin  of  all  the  cities  of 
the  Kingdom  is  best  provided  with  school  facilities." 

The  normal  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  Berlin  common  schools 
provides  for  six  ascending  grades.  The  '^  mixed"  schools  had  originally 
a  department  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  hence  12  classes.  As  late  as 
1874  the  first  17  communal  schools  had  each  G  boys'  and  6  girls'  classes, 
hence  their  school  buildings  were  provided  with  12  class  rooms. 
Gradually  the  separation  of  the  sexes  was  carried  on  further,  by  desig- 
nating certain  schoolhouses  for  boys  and  others  for  girls,  or  erecting 
double  buildings. 

The  lower  classes  became  overcrowded,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase 
of  the.population  and  the  withdrawal  of  i)upils  from  the  upper  grades  j 
hence  parallel  classes  were  arranged  for  the  lower  grades,  so  that  in 
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the  course  of  time  some  of  the  schools  had  as  many  as  20  ciasses.  In 
1878, 90  schools  had  together  1,358,  or  an  average  of  14  classes;  in  1880, 
156  schools  had  together  2,586  classes,  or  on  an  average  17  classes. 
Meanwhile  the  average  number  of  pupils  i)er  class  had  risen  from  54  in 
1877  to  55.72  in  1880.  Upon  the  basis  of  these  experiences  the  normal 
number  of  classes  for  each  school  was  fixed  at  10,  and  that  number  was 
officially  adopted  in  planning  new  buildings. 

On  the  occasion  of  sanctioning  a  building  plan  for  the  forty-fifth  com- 
munal girls'  school,  in  1885,  the  question  came  up  how  many  classes 
a  principal  could  supervise  without  disadvantage  to  his  pedagogical 
duties.  This  question  was  of  importance,  since  it  arose  from  the  idea 
that  an  unwise  economy  might  increase  the  number  of  classes  indefi- 
nitely, so  as  to  go  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  principals  and  injure  the 
work  of  the  schools.  The  central  school  committee  decided  the  ques- 
tion by  a  resolution  in  January,  1886,  that  20  be  the  maximum  number 
of  classes  of  an  elementary  city  school,  though  the  supervisory  staff 
expressed  the  opinion  that  16  should  be  the  maximum. 

The  following  reasons  were  advanced  by  the  supervisors :  The  duties 
of  a  principal  (or  rector,  as  he  is  called  in  Berlin)  are:  (1)  He  must 
know  and  observe  those  children  who  awaken  apprehension  by  their 
conduct  and  social  influence;  (2)  he  must  guide  and  promote  the  course 
of  development  of  such  pupils  as  are  prominent  in  diligence  and  talent; 
(3)  he  must  be  well  informed  concerning  the  conduct  and  results  of  the 
teachers,  and  support  and  aid  with  advice  especially  the  younger  col- 
leagues; (4)  he  must  conduct  the  exterior  management  of  the  school, 
the  business  of  enrolling,  must  keep  lists  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
the  attendance,  conduct  the  correspondence,  and  supervise  the  work  of 
the  janitors. 

However,  the  city  council  decided  that  20  class  rooms  be  fixed  as 
the  maximum  number  to  be  supervised  by  one  principal,  although  the 
magistrate  favored  the  substitution  of  16  as  the  maximum  number. 
The  question  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  and  is  not,  as  it 
appears,  definitely  settled;  it  creates  new  discussion  every  time  a  new 
schoolhouse  is  to  be  built.  At  present  14  of  the  200  communal  schools 
have  over  20  classes. 

The  city  autliorities  have  of  late  years  promoted  the  building  of 
schoolhouses  in  the  most  generous  manner.  During  the  period  from 
1882  till  1888  the  enormous  sum  of  12,710,000  marks,  or  $3,024,080, 
had  been  expended  for  the  erection  of  elementary  school  buildings. 
The  estimate  of  approprijitions  for  1885-86  required  for  the  five  years 
following  altogether  50  of  such  buildings,  or  10  per  year.  After  that 
it  was  thought  that  5  new  buildings  per  year  would  suffice.  That  was 
the  plan.  The  actual  facts  are,  that  during  the  five  years  mentioned 
42  new  buildings  were  erected;  in  1889,  8  more;  in  1890,  6  more,  so  that 
the  projected  number  was  exceeded  by  6.  During  the  last  three  years, 
1891  to  1893,  again  12  buildings  were  found  necessary,  so  that  in  the 
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period  of  1878  till  1894  the  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  school- 
houses  built  and  owned  by  the  city  was  between  6  and  7. 

The  expenditures  for  new  buildings  during  the  period  of  1878  till 
1893  will  be  found  in  Table  5;  the  sura  total  was  23,941,512  marks,  or 
$(),098,080.  To  this  should  be  added  the  cost  of  enlarging  buildings  of 
former  periods,  which  amounted  to  311,322  marks,  or  $74,095. 

The  number  of  classes  has  increased  from  1,264  in  1876  to  3,435  in 
1894.  Table  6. gives  the  exact  data.  One  hundred  and  eighty-five 
classes  are  accommodated  in  rented  quarters  and  13  classes  in  city 
buildings  not  designed  for  schools. 

Despite  the  vigorous  activity  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  build- 
ing new  schools,  the  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  x)upils  makes  it 
necessary  from  time  to  time  to  rent  temporarily  rooms  and  buildings 
for  school  puri>oses.  While  in  1878  the  city  had  88  schoolhouses  of  its 
own  and  16  schools  in  rented  buildings,  the  number  of  buildings  owned 
by  the  city  in  1885  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  only  11  of  the 
schools  were  in  rented  quarters.  (Compare  Table  1.)  At  times,  espe- 
cially at  the  beginning  of  a  school  term,  so-called  half  day  classes  are 
organized,  in  order  to  accommodate  all  the  pupils  enrolled.  This,  how- 
ever, is  done  only  for  a  short  time,  until  the  authorities  have  found 
proper  localities  for  housing  the  classes. 

With  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  and  houses 
changes  and  improvements  in  the  size,  style  of  architecture,  and  equip- 
ment have  gone  hand  in  hand,  and  are  now  in  harmony  with  modern 
educational  demands.  The  high  prices  of  the  ground  made  it  neces- 
sary to  utilize  the  space  as  much  as  possible  without  violating  hygienic 
and  educational  requirements.  In  tlie  course  of  time  certain  typical 
plans  have  been  agreed  upon  for  sites  of  certain  dimensions  and  loca- 
tion. The  older  buildings  contain  10  to  12  class  rooms,  besides  a  dwell- 
ing for  the  principal  and  the  janitor.  These  buildings  have  neither  a 
large  session  room  in  which  the  whole  school  can  be  assembled,  nor 
satisfactory  conference  rooms  and  laboratories,  nor  have  they  gym- 
nasia for  physical  exercises.  Their  fronts  are  plain,  and  have  a  coat 
of  plaster  painted.  These  old  buildings  have  separate  stairways  and 
corridors  for  boys  and  girls.  The  mode  of  heating  is  very  primitive, 
namely,  by  stoves.  In  later  years  the  class  rooms  were  built  much 
higher.  Hot- water  heating  is  resorted  to,  ventilating  shafts  are  pro- 
vided, and  the  playgrounds  have  each  a  gymnasium  for  physical 
exercises. 

In  cases  where  the  site  would  allow  it  a  double  schoolhouse  was 
built,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  They  do  not  stand  back  to  back, 
so  to  speak,  but  are  separated  from  each  other,  each  one  having  its  play- 
ground on  three  sides.  During  the  last  few  years,  after  the  authorities 
had  become  able  to  cope  with  the  increase  in  population,  and  could 
find  sites  in  the  suburbs  where  ground  was  cheap,  economizing  in  space 
has  not  been  so  necessary.    The  spa<5e  of  a  class  room  is  calculated  to 
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be  64  square  meters,  wbicli  will  give  room  for  70  pupils  in  the  lower 
grades,  65  in  the  middle,  and  GO  in  the  upper  grades,  so  that  each  pupil 
has  0.77,  0.83,  and  0.90  square  meter  space.  All  new  school  buildings 
have  a  spacious  session  room,  an  office  for  the  principal,  a  conference 
room,  a  museum  or  laboratory,  and  stationary  washstands  for  the  chil- 
dren. In  most  of  these  school  buildings  the  principal  and  the  janitor 
have  dwellings. 

The  mode  of  heating  adopted  for  new  buildings  is  that  of  hot  water 
or  air.  In  late  years  the  hot- water  heating  is  preferred.  The  school- 
houses  commonly  are  four-story  buildings,  accessible  by  broad  stx)ne 
stairways.  The  corridors  are  wide  and  conveniently  lighted.  In  older 
schoolhouses  the  corridors  were  rather  narrow,  but  the  new  buildings 
are  provided  with  spacious  halls,  which  run  alongside  the  class  rooms 
of  each  story.  The  size  of  the  class  rooms  is  9  by  6  meters  (or  about 
30  by  20  feet).  Each  class  room  is  provided  with  three  windows.  In 
order  t4)  keep  the  air  of  the  schoolroom  pure,  especially  from  the  odors 
rising  from  moist  wraps  and  overcoats,  special  cloakrooms  are  provided 
for.  In  order  to  control  the  movements  of  the  pupils  in  the  corridors 
and  yards  they  are  allowed  to  pass  only  through  specially  designated 
doors,  while  others  are  closed  to  them.  This  is  done  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  contact  with  strangers  entering  the  schoolhouse  to 
transact  business  with  the  principal  and  teachers. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  proper  standard  of  measurement  for  the  condi- 
tions of  light  in  the  schoolrooms  a  number  of  careful  investigations 
has  been  made  during  several  years  with  Weber's  photometer.  The 
results  of  these  measurements  and  calculations  are  being  used  in 
planning  new  buildings. 

Since  the  year  1889  the  authorities  have  adopted  into  their  normal 
schoolhouse  plan  one  special  room  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  an 
asylum  for  children  after  school  hours.  This  asylum  is  usually  situated 
in  the  basement,  provided  with  suitable  furniture  for  manual  work,  and 
]S  used  to  occupy  the  time  after  school  hours  of  boys  whose  parents 
are  working  in  factories.  Several  of  the  new  schools  have  this  com- 
mendable feature. 

The  fronts  of  the  new  school  buildings  are  built  of  pressed  brick 
with  stone  facings  and  terra  cotta  ornaments.  The  dwellings  of  princi- 
pals could  not  well  be  provided  for  in  double  schoolhouses;  in  these 
cases  a  separate  dwelling  house  is  placed  adjacent  to  the  schoolhouse. 
Usually  the  dwelling  faces  the  street,  and  the  schoolhouse  is  situated 
in  the  inner  court  of  an  entire  block.  The  gymnasium  also  is  a  sepa- 
rate building;  it  is  commonly  19  by  10  meters  in  size  (or  about  65  by  35 
feet).  It  is  provided  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus  and  apphances 
for  physical  exercises. 

The  area  of  the  playground  is  determined  by  the  number  of  classes. 
It  is  always  intended  to  afford  the  children  time  for  play  during  recess; 
commonly,  the  play  ground  is  calculated  to  require  IJ  square  meters 
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area  for  every  pupil  in  the  school.  Hence,  a  school  with  2,000  papils 
requires  a  playground  of  3,000  square  meters.  The  playground  for 
boys  contains  some  apparatus  for  gymnastic  exercises  in  the  open  air. 

A  site  for  a  double  school,  according  to  these  requirements,  must 
measure  between  4,500  and  5,000  square  meters.  In  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  where  the  ground  is  cheap,  larger  sites  are  selected. 

The  equipment  of  the  class  rooms  comprises  school  benches  (single 
seats  are  not  yet  considered  necessary  in  German  schools),  teachers' 
desks  on  platforms,  cupboards,  blackboards,  etc.,  which  arc  calculated 
to  cost  550  marks  ($131)  per  class.  The  pupils'  benches  are  arranged 
for  three  or  four  pupils  each.  The  following  are  the  measurements 
(in  centimeters)  applied  in  providing  seats: 


Lower  grades.. 
Midille  grades . 
Upi>er  grades. 


I  I  !  I  I     DlB- 

Length  !Widtl.;  Bis.    iWidth    He^^SblHe^^^^^^^^   ^^^ 

of  scat,  of  desk.'  tauce.    of  seat. 

1  I  ! 


of  desk  of  de»*k     from 
bebiud.  in  front,  seat  to 
I   desk. 


G8  '  34  6  28  ■  67 

74  37  '  8  I  29  !  70 

80  40  I  10  I  30  75 


Ueigbt I  Length 
of  seat,  of  seat. 


I 


59 

25 

66 

27 

70 

28 

, 

53 
56 
59 


In  a  few  schools  a  more  modern  construction  of  desks  and  seats  has 
been  temporarily  used,  but  the  authorities  have  not  as  yet  adopted  it 
for  the  entire  school  system. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  appliances  and  api)aratus  for  the 
study  of  i)hysics  and  natural  history.  For  physics,  apparatus  is  pro- 
vided which  is  suitable  for  demonstration  within  the  class  room,  is 
durable  and  strong,  and  guarantees  the  success  of  the  experiments 
made.  Preparations  for  natural  history  and  charts,  as  well  as  speci- 
mens of  plants  (sent  from  the  school  garden  during  the  summer  months 
twice  a  week),  and  mineral  cabinets  for  boys  and  girls  are  found  in 
every  school.  In  order  to  promote  and  enliven  the  instruction  in  sci- 
ences visits  to  the  zoological  gardens,  the  aquarium,  and  the  urania  are 
arranged  for  entire  classes. 

Every  schoolhouse  in  Berlin  possesses  a  teachers'  library,  equipped 
with  scientific  and  pedagogic  w^orks  of  general  value,  but  not  with 
works  of  fiction.  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  further  develop- 
ing these  libraries  the  city  school  autliorities  include  in  their  annual 
appropriations  the  sum  of  54,000  marks,  or  $12,852.  This  sum  is  divided 
up  according  to  the  needs  of  the  different  districts.  For  the  purpose 
of  equipping  the  schools  with  the  necessary  stationery,  the  teacher  of 
each  new  class  room  opened  receives  60  marks;  the  other  schools 
replenish  their  stock  as  needs  arise.  The  appropriation  is  made  upon 
motion  of  the  principal  through  the  school  inspector  (or  assistant  super- 
intendent). A  conference  of  the  school  inspectors  decides  upon  the 
books  and  kind  of  stationery  to  be  provided  for  pupils  and  teachers. 
For  the  instruction  in  drawing  a  special  fund  is  set  aside,  in  order  to 
furnish  the  necessary  materials  to  indigent  pupils.    Text  books  are 
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given  to  indigent  pupils  also  at  the  central  office  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, while  stationery  is  given  out  by  the  principal  of  each  school. 
Every  school  in  the  city  receives  30  marks  per  annum  for  new  books  to 
be  placed  in  the  pux)ils'  library,  while  a  new  school  receives  a  first  gift 
of  60  marks  for  that  purpose.  For  current  expenses  and  small  expen- 
ditures found  necessary,  such  as  for  chemicals  and  the  like,  each  school 
is  provided  with  an  extra  fund. 

{-!)  Xnmber  of  pupils  per  teacher, — Like  other  cities,  Berlin  has  made 
it  a  special  object  to  giade  its  common  schools,  so  that  the  children  of 
like  age  should  be  taught  together  in  ascending  grades.  Before  18G0  a 
few  schools  had  six  grades,  but  since  1872  every  Berlin  common  school 
is  expected  to  have  six  ascending  grades;  some  have  seven  or  more,  and 
it  is  the  intention  of  making  the  organization  one  of  eight  grades 
throughout  the  system  by  splitting  the  upper  grades  which  now  are 
taught  in  two  divisions  each.  Though  the  law  prescribes  the  maximum 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher  to  be  70  for  lower  grades,  65  for  middle 
grades,  and  60  for  upper  grades— the  schools  in  Berlin  average  a  smaller 
number  per  teacher.  The  following  table  shows  the  averages  for  1878 
and  1892: 


Average 

Pupils. 

class. 

18, 797 

42 

23,  341 

48 

29,968 

63 

33.839 

66 

33,594 

61 

35,548 

62 

The  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  during  the  last  eight  years 
was  as  follows : 

ISai 55.00 

1885 55.33 

1886 55.72 

1887 55.3^1 

1888 55.59 

LB89 55.64 

1880 55.16 

1891 54.78 

1892 54.14 

These  averages  do  not  show  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  for  in  some 
schools  the  lower  grades  are  overcrowded,  as  they  always  will  be. 
Some  of  these  lower  grades  have  as  many  as  70  i>upils.  Konpromotion 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  greater  number  of  pupils  in  the  lower  grades, 
though  it  is  expected  that  every  child  entering  at  6  years  of  age  will 
be  able  to  go  through  the  entire  school  within  eight  years,  there  is 
always  a  considerable  number  who  do  not  reach  the  highest  grade. 
Hence  the  question  has  come  up  how  to  relieve  the  lower  grades  so  as 
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to  assure  more  individual  work  and  attention  to  each  pupil,  and  thus 
to  enable  all  the  pupils  to  pass  through  the  entire  course  of  study  of 
eight  years. 

(5)  TeaeherSj  salaries^  and  hours  o/worh — The  most  essential  factors 
of  the  work  of  the  school  and  its  abiding  influence  are  good  teachers; 
hence  to  procure  them  has  at  all  times  been  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
the  administration.  For,  however  carefully  all  other  requirements  of 
public  education  are  fulfilled — they  can  not  suffice  unless  supported  by 
excellence  and  devotion  to  duty  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  To  secure 
good  teachers  was  possible  only  under  one  condition — by  offering  them 
salaries  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  life  in  a  metropolis;  fur- 
thermore, by  securing  them  regular  increases  at  stated  intervals,  and 
oflering  pensions  at  the  time  of  retirement,  and  to  their  widows  and 
orphans.  The  salaries  for  the  city  teachers  have  steadily  increased 
during  the  last  twenty  years. 

In  the  common  elementary  schools  of  Berlin  the  class-teacher  system 
is  adhered  to,  except  for  certain  branches  in  which  artistic  skill  is 
required.  The  class  teacher  gives  instruction  in  the  main  branches  in 
his  room.  The  princijial,  having  only  twelve  hours  per  week  of  such 
work  in  his  grade  (the  highest),  is  relieved  by  other  teachers  of  lower 
grades  whose  classes  have  fewer  hours  devoted  to  lessons  than  the 
teacher  has  hours  of  duty. 

Departmental  teaching  is  resorted  to  in  a  limited  degree,  owing  to 
the  employment  of  women  teachers,  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
duty  hours  for  older  teachers,  and,  lastly,  to  afford  the  teachers  oppor- 
tunities for  improvement  in  their  profession.  The  so-called  technical 
branches  (music  and  drawing),  though  as  a  general  thing  required  of 
every  teacher,  presuppose  a  certain  exceptional  skill  and  talent  which 
makes  it  seem  economical  to  employ  the  best  talent  among  the  staff  of 
a  school  to  teach  these  branches  to  all  or  many  of  the  classes.  If  to 
this  limited  degree  the  teachers  have  become  special  teachers,  it  remains 
an  inviolable  rule  that  each  class  teaeher  shall  teach  the  three  main 
branches,  religion,  language,  and  arithmetic,  to  his  own  class. 

The  staff  of  a  city  school  consists  of  the  principal  (with  twelve  duty 
hours  m  the  school  room  per  week),  the  class  teachers,  male  and 
female,  the  assistant  teachers  (graduates  of  normal  schools  who  have 
not  as  yet  passed  their  second  state  examination),  and  finally  the 
special  teachers  for  woman's  handiwork  and  gymnastics.  The  total 
number  of  class  teachers,  including  the  assistants,  amounted  to  3,370, 
among  them  1,033  women  in  1893;  the  number  of  special  teachers  for 
handiwork,  gymnastics,  and  drawing  was  563. 

Up  to  the  year  1803  only  men  had  been  employed.  The  beneficial 
influence  of  the  women  teachers  in  the  ])rivate  elementary  schools 
accommodating  pauper  children  paid  for  by  the  city,  induced  the  city 
administration  to  employ  women  as  regular  teachers  in  lower  and 
middle  grades. 
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After  these  introductory  remarks  it  will  be  in  place  to  discuss  more 
minutely  the  salaries  and  other  circumstances  of  the  professional  life 
of  the  teachers.  This  is  a  fitting  occasion  since  a  new  system  of  regu- 
lar increase  in  salaries  was  adopted  April  I,  1894. 

Up  to  the  year  1871  the  wages  of  teachers  were  regulated  by  a 
"normal"  or  personal  budget.  This  budget  fixed  the  extent  of  increase 
in  salaries  at  stated  intervals.  For  class  teachers  the  principle  was 
adhered  to  that  the  increase  should  be  subject  to  the  number  of  years 
of  service.  Beginning  with  the  minimum  salary  of  400  thalers,'  the 
income  increased  Jit  intervals  of  three  and  four  years  until  at  the  expi- 
ration of  twenty-four  years'  service  a  maximum  of  800  thalers  was 
reached.  The  principals  at  that  time  could  reach  a  maximum  of  900 
thalers.  If  at  the  close  of  the  entire  school  year  a  saving  had  been 
made,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  appropriation  was  not  exhausted,  the 
remainder  was  divided  pro  rata  among  the  teachers. 

The  majority  of  the  teachers  consisted,  in  consequence  of  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  classes,  mostly  of  new  teachers,  with  a  brief 
period  of  service  in  Berlin,  hence  the  lower  rates  of  salaries  were  pre- 
dominant. The  regulation  was  therefore  disadvantageous  to  teachers 
who  entered  the  Berlin  schools  at  an  advanced  age.  On  the  Ist  of 
October,  1871,  the  principle  of  granting  an  increase  according  to 
t^rm  of  service  in  the  city  was  abandoned  and  the  so-called  average 
salary  was  adopted.  The  authorities  adopted  the  following  scale:  900 
thalers  for  principals,  600  thalers  for  class  teachers,  and  375  thalers 
for  women.  These  sums  were  raised  by  resolution  passed  July  1, 1873, 
in  the  following  manner:  All  salaries  above  500  thalers  to  be  increased 
20  per  cent;  all  salaries  below  500  thalers  to  be  increased  30  per  cent. 
In  1874  the  salaries  of  principals  were  raised  100  thalers,  and  in  1877 
a  deduction  of  10  per  cent  formerly  made  for  rent  was  abolished. 

Since  that  year  the  average  salaries  amounted  for  principals  to  3,540 
marks  ($843),  with  either  a  dwelling  free  of  rent  or  an  indemnity  for 
rent  amounting  to  600  marks  per  annum  ($143) ;  for  teachers,  2,235 
marks  ($532);  for  women  teachers,  1,462  marks  ($348).  These  sums 
furnished,  by  multiplying  them  by  the  number  of  positions  existing  (the 
number  of  positions  is  equal  to  the  number  of  common  school  classes), 
at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year,  the  exact  amount  to  be  appro- 
priated plus  the  estimated  number  of  new  positions  created  and  paid 
for  at  the  minimum  rate.  The  salaries  were  at  first  for  principals  of 
three  classes,  3,900,  3,540,  and  3,180  marks;  for  male  teachers  in  seven 
classes,  3,240,  2,880,  2,520,  2,340,  2,160,  1,800,  and  1,560  marks;  for 
women  teachers  in  four  classes,  1,755, 1,560,  1,365,  and  1,170  marks. 

In  1882  twelve  positions  for  assistants  were  established.  This  con- 
tinued for  three  years,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  third  year  36  of 
such  positions  were  in  existence.    These  were  established  for  the  pur- 


>  A  thaler  equals  about  72  cents,  or  3  raarks,  but  its  purchasing  power  is  greater  in 
Germany  than  that  of  a  doUar  in  the  United  States. 
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pose  of  giving  the  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  in  Berlin  an  oppor- 
tunity for  perfecting  themselves  in  the  art  of  teaching  before  entering 
upon  their  duties  as  full-fledged  teachers.  It  was  required  that  they 
should  have  passed  their  first  state  examination ;  that  they  should  teach 
twenty-six  hours  a  week  (later  twenty-eight  hours),  and  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  principal  for  four  more  hours  per  week.  The  salary  of  these 
assistants  was  fixed  at  1,200  marks.  Since  the  average  salary  of  a 
regular  teacher  is  2,235  marks,  the  administration  saves  1,035  marks 
every  year;  multiplied  by  36,  equals  37,200  marks,  or  about  $9,000. 

When,  after  1876,  the  demand  for  teachers  became  very  great,  and 
the  number  of  private  schools  diminished,  the  authorities  could  not 
supply  teachers  for  the  vacancies  from  the  private  teachers  thrown  out 
of  employment,  a  largo  number  of  teachers  provided  with  good  testi- 
monijils  came  from  other  provinces  of  the  Kingdom  and  applied  for 
positions.  They  were  subjected  to  trial  lessons  in  the  schoolroom,  and 
if  they  proved  themselves  skillful  teachers  were  ciiUed  to  fill  vacancies. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  while  during  the  year  1877  eight-ninths  of 
all  newly  appointed  teachers  had  come  from  private  schools  in  Berlin, 
in  the  year  1883-84  that  proportion  had  dwindled  to  one-twelfth. 
Eleven-twelfths — or,  to  be  exact — 131  new  teachers  had  come  from 
outside. 

From  the  year  1878  to  1893  the  number  of  teachers  rose  from  1,015 
to  2,340,  an  increase  of  1,325.  Presuming  that  about  30  new  te«achers 
came  from  the  Berlin  normal  school  and  from  private  schools,  the  total 
number  of  new  teachers  was  during  these  years  450;  hence  during  the 
same  period  875  teachers  must  have  come  from  outside.  It  was 
required  that  they  be  not  older  than  35  years  of  age.  Since  the  year 
1875  this  age  has  been  fixed  at  28. 

The  embarrassingly  large  number  of  candidates  for  secondary 
schools — that  is,  men  who  had  gone  through  the  university  and  had 
mostly  acquired  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  and  the  impossibility  to  accom- 
modate them  all  in  secondary  institutions — caused  these  candidates 
to  apply  for  positions  in  the  lower  schools.  The  school  authorities 
accepted  many  of  them,  and  later  selected  from  their  number  the 
teachers  for  intermediate  or  advanced  elementary  schools,  called 
burgher  schools  in  Germany. 

The  principle  of  paying  average  salaries  for  men  and  women  class 
teachers  has  been  adhered  to  to  the  present  day,  only  two  amendments 
to  the  regulations  having  been  adopted :  First,  the  category  of  teachei-s 
called  assistants  has  been  abolished,  and  the  teaching  force  now  con- 
sists of  principals  and  full-fledged  teachers;  second,  that  substitutes 
be  paid  two-thirds  of  the  salaries  for  the  time  served.  Thei>e  substi- 
tutes were  special  teachers  for  gymnastics.  Another  saving  was  made 
by  increasing  the  hours  of  duty  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  of 
teachers  of  female  handiwork.  The  enormous  annual  increase  in  the 
number  of  positions  led  at  the  close  of  the  seventies  to  a  rapid  advance- 
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ment  of  salaries.  After  the  year  1886,  when  tbo  number  of  new  toaeliers 
declined,  the  authorities  were  able  to  fill  the  vacancies  with  younger 
teachers,  and  thus  establish  a  more  equitable  ascension  iu  the  scale  of 
salaries. 

In  1878  the  Berlin  school  system  had  90  principals,  of  whom  28  were 
in  the  highest  grade  of  salary,  43  in  the  second,  and  28  in  the  third 
grade.  Ih  1884  there  were  137  principals,  of  whom  44  were  in  the  first, 
40  in  the  second,  and  44  in  the  third  grade  of  the  salary  scale.  For  the 
teachers  the  scale  of  salaries  contains  seven  grades. 

The  average  number  of  years  of  service  for  teachers  before  reiiching 
the  various  grades  was,  in  1878  and  1884,  as  follows: 


Grade  of  salary. 


First  (highest). 

Seoonci 

Third 

Ponrth 

Fifth 

Sxih 


Years  of 

serv- 

ice 

1878.    I 

1881. 

18.86 

18.89 

12.15 

14.05 

8.59 

11.60 

6.56  ■ 

7.90 

4.25  1 

5.05 

2.25 ; 

2.72 

In  1880  a  uniform  increase  of  00  marks  per  head  was  granted,  and  in 
that  year  the  number  of  i)rincipal8  was  177,  with  an  average  of  3,540 
marks  ($843);  1,830  men  teachers,  with  an  average  salary  of  2,235 
marks  ($532);  020  women  teachers,  at  1,460  marks  ($348),  and  36 
assistants,  with  an  average  salary  of  1,200  marks  ($285). 

In  1801-02  another  increase  was  resolved  upon,  and  the  indemnity 
for  rent  for  principals  was  increased  from  GOO  to  800  marks;  besiaes, 
an  extra  annual  appropriation  of  00  marks  was  made  for  fuel,  and  the 
number  of  grades  in  salary  of  the  teachers  was  raised  from  7  to  8,  so 
that  they  could  rise  to  a  maxinuim  salary  of  3,600  marks,  or  $734. 

The  foregoing  sketch  shows  in  outlines  how  the  salaries  of  teachers 
had  gradually  increased  until  April,  1804,  when  the  new  schedule  of 
salaries  was  adopted.    This  schedule  regulates  all  salaries  as  follows: 

(1)  The  maximum  salary  in  any  of  the  elementary  common  schools 
is  fixed  at  3,800  marks. 

(2)  No  new  teacher  begins  with  less  than  1,200  marks.  Tliis  is 
increased  as  follows : 

Marks. 

After  4  years  of  service 1, 600 

After  6  years  of  service 1, 900 

After  8  years  of  service 2,  200 

After  11  years  of  service 2,  600 

After  14  years  of  service 2, 80!) 

After  17  years  of  service 3,  000 

After  20  years  of  service 3,200 

After  23  years  of  service 3,400 

After  27  years  of  service 3,600 

After  31  years  of  service 3,  800 
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(3)  The  time  of  service  is  counted  regardless  of  where  the  teacher 
has  served,  except  that  it  must  have  been  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Empire,  hence  this  does  not  discriminate  against  private  schools. 

(4)  The  definite  appointment  of  a  teacher  is  dependent  upon  his 
reaching  the  second  grade  of  salary,  namely,  1,600  marks.  The  assist- 
ant teachers  who  have  not  as  yet  passed  their  second  state  examina- 
tion, can  not  lay  claim  to  either  definite  appointment  or  iiltrease  of 
salary. 

(5)  Teachers  in  orphan  asylums,  who  have  free  dwelling  and  light 
and  fuel,  are  reduced  in  salary  300  marks  in  order  to  equalize  the 
salaries. 

The  foregoing  statements  have  reference  only  to  men.  For  women 
the  beginner's  salary  is  fixed  at  1,200  marks,  like  that  of  the  men,  but 
they  can  not  rise  beyond  2,200  marks,  after  eighteen  years  of  service. 

The  number  of  hours  of  duty  a  teacher  must  serve,  since  the  year 
1801,  has  been  thirty-two  for  men  and  twenty-six  i^er  week  for  women. 

It  has,  however,  not  been  required  of  the  teachers  to  fill  them  all, 
because  every  school  had  as  many  teachers  as  classes,  and  for  manual 
training,  female  handiwork,  gymnastics,  and  other  special  instruction, 
special,  so-called  technical,  teachers  were  employed.  These  circum- 
stances brought  it  about  that  the  teachers'  time  was  unequally  occu- 
pied, and  this  caused  the  adoption  of  a  regulation  according  to  which 
men  were  paid  30  cents  and  women  25  cents  for  every  extra  hour's  work. 

Female  teachers. — Women  teachers  were  employed  first,  as  has  been 
stated,  in  1863,  but  exclusively  in  girls'  schools.  Natural  skill,  inborn 
aptitude  for  disciplining  and  teaching,  ease  and  simplicity  in  impart- 
ing knowledge,  but  especially  their  capacity  and  talent  for  prompting 
the  emotional  nature  of  children  and  tactful  conduct,  all  these  qualities 
soon  dispelled  objections  arising  from  their  deficient  physical  capacity 
and  the  social  position  of  woman.  At  first  only  well-experienced  lady 
teachers  were  accepted.  It  was  made  a  condition  that  she  should 
be  unmarried,  or  that  she  would  resign  in  case  of  marriage.  Her 
salary  was  fixed  at  300  thaler,  her  hours  of  duty  at  twenty-six  per 
week.  Women  were  specially  appointed  for  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  of  girls'  schools.  In  1875  a  rule  was  adopted  to  employ  for 
every  24  girls'  classes,  13  men  and  11  women,  but  in  1879  this  propor- 
tion was  reversed. 

In  1863  the  first  trial  was  made  with  10  women,  and  up  to  1879  as 
many  as  478  had  been  appinted.  Of  these,  87  had  resigned.  The 
maximum  age  of  appointment  was  at  first  fixed  at  35  years,  but  in  1889 
that  limit  was  reduced  to  30  years. 

There  is  of  course  a  disadvantage  in  the  fact  that  women  teachers 
become  claimants  for  pensions  earlier  than  men.  This  financial  dis- 
advantage is,  however,  balanced  by  the  fact  that  a  goodly  number  of 
women  resign  and  marry,  whereby  they  lose  their  claim  to  a  pension, 
contributions  to  the  pension  fund  not  being  returned.     Eapid  rotation 
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in  office,  however  favorably  it  may  aftect  the  finances,  is  not  promot- 
ing the  educational  side  of  the  question,  inasmuch  as  it  destroys  the 
possibility  of  accumulated  exx)erience  and  pedagogical  insight. 

Experience  showed  that  young  teachers  lost  their  freshness  of  mind 
and  body  too  soon  by  teaching  full  time,  hence  the  number  of  duty 
hours  for  women  was  reduced  to  twenty-two,  but  linancial  considera- 
tions and  difficulties  arising  from  the  management  of  the  schools, 
restored  the  former  number  of  twenty-four.  For  certain  branches, 
such  as  language,  history  and  religion,  as  well  as  drawing,  some  women 
teachers  displayed  aptitude  in  the  upper  grades  also. 

The  number  of  female  candidates  increased  from  year  to  year,  partly 
because  a  greater  number  of  young  ladies  adopted  teaching  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  partly  because  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  private 
schools  closed  avenues  to  an  occupation  formerly  open. 

In  order  to  afford  lady  candidates  opportunities  for  familiarizing 
themselves  with  the  work  in  common  schools,  an  arrangement  was  made 
in  1879,  which  admitted  them  as  ''hospitants''  or  visitors.  After  three 
or  four  years  of  irregular  attendance,  during  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  act  as  substitutes,  they  were  considered  when  new  teachers 
were  appointed.  At  the  close  of  1893  the  city  schools  had  177  of  such 
hospitants.  For  special  branches,  such  as  female  handiwork,  drawing, 
gymnastics,  etc.,  hospitants  arc  also  allowed;  however,  their  number 
has  dwindled  considerably  of  late. 

Since  the  year  1863,  when  ladies  were  first  employed  in  the  city 
schools  of  Berhn,  1,454  have  been  a[)pointed;  of  these,  however,  only 
1,033  are  still  in  service,  419  either  having  married,  died,  or  were  pen- 
sioned. The  constantly  increasing  number  of  female  teachers  induced 
the  authorities  to  inquire  into  their  state  of  health,  and  to  tind  whether 
the  profession  of  teaching  affected  their  physical  strength  In  order  to 
arrive  at  an  answer  to  this  inquiry  the  authorities  noted  down  the 
time  of  absence,  day  after  day,  for  a  number  of  years.  This  record  was 
carefully  and  conscientiously  kept;  it  stated  (1)  the  number  of  days 
and  half  days  of  absences  in  any  calendar  year;  (2)  the  number  of  days 
of  absence  in  every  year  of  life;  (3)  the  days  of  absence  in  every  year 
of  service.    The  summaries  resulted  in  the  following  statements: 

All  the  women  teachers  appointed  between  1863  and  1893,  or  within 
a  period  of  30  years,  had  together  served  9,858  years,  and  within  that 
time  83,129  days  had  been  days  of  absence  from  duty;  so  that  each 
teacher  was  absent  on  an  average  of  8.4  days  per  year.  Now,  if  we  take 
the  year  to  have  an  average  of  250  school  days,  the  days  of  absence 
amounted  to  one-thirtieth  of  the  time;  hence,  of  1,033  teachers,  about 
34  had  constantly  to  be  provided  with  substitutes. 

Observations  made  with' reference  to  the  age  of  service  and  absence 
of  lady  teachers  show  that  the  average  number  of  days  of  absence  dur- 
ing the  first  four  years' service  is  below  the  general  average;  during 
later  years  it  surpasses  the  general  average,  and  after  14  years  of  serv- 
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ice  a  maximum  of  22 J  days  absence  per  year  is  reached;  after  tbat, 
the  time  of  absence  decreases.  If  the  women  teachers  are  ranged 
according  to  their  years  of  life,  it  is  found  that  the  average  of  absence 
remains  below  the  general  average  before  they  have  reached  their 
twenty-ninth  year  of  age.  With  those  of  30  years  it  is  8 J  days;  then 
it  decreases,  but  from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  forty-second  year  of  age 
the  time  increases  to  15.8  days.  These  numbers,  of  course,  are  sub- 
ject to  various  accidents  owing  to  the  brief  period  of  observation.  Con- 
sidering all  this,  the  authorities  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that 
exaggerated  apprehension  concerning  the  time  of  absence  from  duty  of 
lady  teachers  need  not  be  entertained. 

Pensioning  teachers  of  communal  schools  is  done  in  accordance  with 
the  pension  law  of  March,  1872,  amended  March,  1882,  which  law  is 
applicable  to  all  State  officials.  For  the  teachers  a  specific  law  was 
passed  in  July,  1885.  According  to  the  latter  law  a  teacher's  pension 
is  partly  paid  by  the  State  aud  partly  by  tlie  community.  The  State's 
part  amounts  to  600  marks. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  the  many  aid  societies  aud  pension 
funds  started,  managed,  and  mfiintained  by  private  enterprise.  It  suf- 
fices to  show  in  round  numbers  what  one  of  these  societies  does  in 
aiding  teachers'  widows  and  orphans : 


Year. 


Number 
I  of  persons  Amount. 
I     aided.     ' 


1887-88  

1HH8-89 1 

1880-UO .' 


35 
56 
49 


Marks. 
4,460 
8,190 
7,550 


Year. 


1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 


Number  ; 
of  i>eriftou8|  Amount, 
aided.     > 


56 

70 
50 


Marks. 
6,848 
6,130 
4.987 


The  special  women  teachers  giving  instruction  in  female  handiwork 
and  gymnastics  in  girls'  schools  are  permitted  also  to  teach  drawing, 
provided  they  have  the  necessary  qualifications.  The  oldest  of  these 
teachers  were  only  examined  in  handiwork.  A  small  number  of  them 
had  been  appointed  definitely  before  the  year  1874,  but  without  claims 
to  pensions.  All  those  appointed  since  have  no  definite  appointment. 
Their  number  of  hours  of  duty  was  fixed  at  eight  per  week,  and  the 
salary  at  327  marks  per  year.  Since  the  introduction  of  gymnastics 
and  the  possibility  of  i^assing  an  examination  in  drawing  exclusively, 
the  requirements  for  these  special  teachers  were  increased,  making  it 
necessary  for  them  to  be  proficient  either  in  handiwork  and  gymnastics, 
or  in  handiwork  and  drawing.  The  number  of  duty  hours  has  been 
reduced  to  six  per  week,  and  they  can  not  be  dismissed  except  by  giv- 
ing them  four  weeks'  notice.  If  such  a  teacher  teaches  more  than  six 
hours  per  week  she  can  claim  pay  for  extra  work  at  25  cents  per  hour. 

(G)  Supervision,  school  districts,  and  school  hoards, — The  common 
school  system  of  Berlin  is  subordinate  to  the  royal  provincial  school 
authorities,  who  are  in  the  same  relation  to  the  city  schools  as  the  State 
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superintendent,  or  the  State  board  of  education,  is  to  the  city  schools  in 
niostof  tbe  United  States,  the  provinces  standing  for  States.  The  city- 
supervisory  authorities  consist  of  the  central  school  committee,  the  city 
school  councilor,  and  the  principals  of  the  schools.  In  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  1852  they  were  considered  head  teachers  merely,  in  those 
of  18C3  the  principal  of  a  school  was  called  the  '^conductor  of  the 
school,"  and  in  those  of  1870  he  was  termed  *Mmmediate  superior  of  the 
class  teachers."  The  rules  and  regulations  adopted  in  1875  ternied  the 
principal  '^the  responsible  conductor  of  the  school,  and  the  nearest 
superior  of  the  men  and  women  teachers  employed  in  said  school." 
From  these  quotations  we  see  that  their  functions  have  greatly  increased 
in  the  time  mentioned.  A  natural  consequence  of  this  was  that  by  reso- 
lution of  the  authorities,  passed  in  April,  1878,  only  such  teachers  should 
be  called  to  the  priucipalship  who  had  passed  the  required  principal's 
or  rector's  examination.  The  official  title  these  principals  bear  is  that 
of  rector.     Since  the  year  mentioned  all  principals  had  that  title. 

Previous  to  March,  1872,  each  communal  school  had  its  school  super- 
intendent, who  was  also  royal  school  inspector;  his  office  was  an  honor- 
ary one,  and  was  usually  filled  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  who 
performed  the  duties  ])ertaining  to  the  schools  only  as  supplementary 
duties.  An  uninterrupted  intercourse  between  these  men  and  the  cen- 
tral authority  was  impossible,  nor  is  a  regular  inspection  of  the  schools 
under  their  charge.  These  men,  who  were  only  in  rare  cases  practical 
educators  and  teachers,  did  not  maintain  any  regular  exchange  of 
ideas — i.  e.,  did  not  meet  in  council — and  hence  their  local  arrange- 
ments  frequently  clashed,  since  they  were  made  according  to  no  fixed 
principles  agreed  upon. 

In  the  interest  of  a  safe  development  of  the  entire  school  system  a 
change  in  these  relations  was  found  necessary.  The  city  authorities, 
after  protracted  deliberations,  concluded,  in  October,  1877,  to  appoint 
city  school  inspectors  whose  number  should  be  limited,  but  who  must 
be  theoretically  and  practically  experienced  schoolmen;  their  office 
should  be  to  inspect  the  schools,  represent  them  before  the  other  city 
authorities,  and  regulate  and  conduct  the  teachers'  meetings.  The 
introduction  of  these  official  school  inspectors  into  the  organism  of 
self-government  and  their  position  with  reference  to  the  State  govern- 
ment, caused  at  first  some  difficulties  which  were,  however,  cheerfully 
solved  by  the  royal  authorities  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all  parties 
concerned.  It  was  decided  th€at  the  city  authorities  should  enjoy  inde- 
pendence, in  so  far  as  the  laws  do  not  contradict  the  measures  taken. 
The  principles  of  the  new  arrangement  were  found  in  the  legal  enact- 
ments concerning  school  supervision.  Paragraph  3  of  the  law  pertain- 
ing to  school  supervision  says:  '^  This  law  does  not  interfere  with  the 
school  supervision  of  communities  that  have  regularly  appointed 
organs  for  that  purpose."  The  royal  provincial  school  authorities 
finally  raised  the  school  inspectors,  or,  as  we  call  them,  the  assistant 
superintendents,  to  the  rank  of  royal  officers.  ^^  , 
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The  question  whether  this  State  commission  was  for  a  given  period 
or  for  life  was  decided  by  the  royal  minister  of  education  in  favor  of 
the  given  period.  But  these  school  inspectors  tis  executive  organs 
of  the  city  authorities  are  also  communal  officers,  and  it  is  provided 
that  the  two  commissions,  or  the  two  offices,  should  not  be  identical, 
since  the  hitter,  that  is,  the  communal  office,  is  one  for  life.  The  ques- 
tion is  a  mere  theoretical  one,  so  long  as  there  is  no  occasion  for  the 
State  authorities  to  interfere. 

The  qualifications  of  a  city  school  inspector  are  that  he  be  a  protes- 
sional  teacher  who  has  the  scientific  preparation  of  a  principal  of  a 
normal  school  and  head  master  obtained  in  a  university.  The  minister 
of  education  determined  upon  these  qualifications  and  the  city  adopted 
them.  The  city  was  then  divided  into  six  school  districts,  and  for  each 
a  city  school  inspector  was  appointed  and  confirmed  by  the  royal 
authorities.  Being  State  officials  as  well  as  city  officers,  these  school 
inspectors  have  the  inspection  and  management  of  all  elementary 
schools  within  their  district,  be  they  city,  State,  or  private  institutions. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  school  system  during  the  following  year 
soon  made  an  increase  in  the  number  of  school  inspectors  necessary; 
it  was  done  in  October,  1881,  and  the  number  of  districts  and  inspectors 
increased  to  eight.  In  October,  1893,  a  redistricting  of  the  city  and 
an  increase  to  ten  districts  and  inspectors  took  place.  Whether  this 
number  will  suffice  for  the  future  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  surmise. 

Since  experience  in  local  sui)ervision  had  not  been  gathered  in  the 
city  of  Berlin,  it  was  at  first  difficult  for  the  six  school  inspectors  to 
know  exactly  how  to  proceed  and  what  to  do;  everything  depended 
upon  the  men  who  with  circumspection  and  tact  entered  upon  their 
duties  and  conscientiously  tried  to  follow  the  intentions  of  the  royal  as 
well  as  the  city  authorities,  and  meet  the  justifiable  demands  of  practical 
school  work,  as  well  as  the  teachers  themselves.  Their  work  was 
essentially  lessened  by  relieving  them  of  dry  routine  office  work,  which 
was  left  to  the  clerks  at  the  central  school  office.  The  chief  work  of 
the  school  inspectors  is  now  to  periodically  inspect  and  examine  the 
schools  under  their  charge,  and  to  report  to  both  the  city  and  royal 
authorities;  to  examine  all  the  private  schools;  to  hold  conferences 
and  meetings  with  principals  and  class  teachers;  make  brief  visits  to 
all  the  classes;  arrange  for  local  changes  immediately  necessary  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year;  finally,  consulting  both  with  the  local  school 
boards  and  the  central  school  committee  as  to  changes  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers  and  the  opening  of  classes.  This  college  of  assistant 
superintendents  holds  conferences  every  week  with  the  royal  school 
councilor  or  general  superintendent  as  chairman.  All  questions  of 
principle  and  technical  execution,  as  well  as  questions  of  management 
and  promotion,  are  here  discussed  and  decided  upon.  Since  the  year 
1886  the  school  inspectors  have  also  been  charged  with  the  revision  of 
the  courses  of  study,  that  is  to  say,  with  thetdeviations  from  the  normal 
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course  prescribed,  so  far  as  these  changes  pertain  to  local  require- 
ments and  needs.  They  are  furthermore  charged  with  the  distribution 
of  stationery  and  books  within  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  central 
authority;  and  lastly,  they  are  charged  with  arranging  for  leaves  of 
absence,  substitutes,  and  decisions  in  cases  of  contest  concerning  dis- 
cipline. During  the  meetings  of  the  central. school  committee  (the 
authority  which  in  American  cities  is  commonly  called  the  school 
board),  the  inspector  represents  all  the  measures  with  which  his 
immediate  superior,  the  school  councilor,  or  general  superintendent, 
charges  him. 

Since  the  appointment  of  school  inspectors  in  1877,  the  number  of 
questions  intimately  related  to  school  education  requiring  profound 
study  and  careful  comparison  with  institutions  in  foreign  countries 
has  gradually  increased ;  the  extensive  field  of  hygienic  measures,  the 
question  of  kindergartens,  children's  asylums,  playgrounds,  manual 
training,  domestic  economy,  and  other  topics,  claim  much  attention  and 
interest. 

The  central  school  committee  has  to  face  these  questions  and  needs 
expert  advice.  The  committee  refers  these  questions,  as  they  come  up, 
to  the  supervisory  staft*.  The  school  inspectors,  having  a  seat  in  the 
school  committee  but  no  vote,  are  desirous  of  having  the  privilege  of  a 
vote  on  all  questions  on  which  they  themselves  report.  The  city  legisla- 
ture, that  is,  the  lower  house  of  it,  the  city  council,  has,  however,  disap- 
proved the  plan.  Of  the  original  six  school  inspectors  appointed  in 
1877,  three  have  accepted  other  positions,  one  has  died,  one  is  pen- 
sioned, and  only  one  is  still  active.  Concerning  the  work  of  the  super- 
visory staff  the  report  of  the  magistrate,  embracing  the  period  from 
1877  to  1881,  contains  the  following  sentence: 

The  secure  development  which  the  communal  scliool  system  has  had  was  possible 
only  with  the  cooperation  of  these  officers;  tbey  have  grown  within  a  short  time  to 
be  essential  factors  of  the  system,  so  that  their  authority  is  as  firmly  rooted  and  their 
sphere  of  activity  as  circumscribed  as  though  supported  by  ancient  tradition. 

The  introduction  of  school  inspectors  led  to  a  change  in  the  local 
boards.  Their  membership  was  made  to  consist  of  three  members, 
namely,  a  school  inspector,  one  member  of  the  school  committee,  and 
the  rector  or  principal  of  the  school.  Their  duties  are  well  defined,  as 
follows:  The  school  inspector  is  the  chairman  and  represents  the  cen- 
tral school  committee  in  pedagogical  questions;  the  member  of  the 
committee,  who  is  also  the  superintendent  of  the  building,  attends  to 
all  aJBfairs  concerning  enrollment  and  control  of  attendance,  repairs, 
etc.;  the  rector  has  the  immediate  duties  of  supervision  within  the 
house  and  grounds,  but  the  class  teachers,  being  full-fiedged  teachers, 
are  not  hampered  or  influenced  in  the  methods  of  teaching  they  may 
choose  to  select.  The  private  schools  also  have  a  local  board ;  in  place 
of  the  former  ecclesiastical  member  the  city  school  inspector  acts  as 
supervisor. 
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The  general  principle  Las  been  followed  that  ecclesiastical  school 
inspection  was  replaced  by  secular  sui)ervision ;  but  for  the  sui>ervision 
of  religious  instruction,  somewhat  different  measures  had  to  be  taken. 
It  was  agreed  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between  supervision  and 
direction  of  that  instruction.  The  former  was  delegated  to  the  school 
inspectors,  the  latter  was  left  to  the  religious  congregations  or  their 
delegates,  the  clergymen. 

This  course  was  necessary,  because  in  18G6  the  city  government  had 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  church  dignitaries  of  St.  Hedwig 
by  virtue  of  which  the  six  Catholic  elementary  schools  of  the  city  had 
been  incorporated  into  the  city  school  system  on  the  condition  that 
they  should  be  placed  under  city  supervision  and  be  opened  for  pupils 
of  other  denominations.  The  matter  was  settled  by  the  minister  of 
education  and  the  provincial  school  authorities  by  adopting  the  follow- 
ing rules:  The  clergymen  designated  for  the  purpose  shall  have  the 
right  (1)  to  visit  tbe  schools  during  the  hours  when  religion  is  taught; 
he  may  also  examine  the  i)upils;  (2)  he  may  demand  that  the  course  of 
study  and  the  programme  of  topics  be  shown  him,  and  he  may  question 
the  teacher  concerning  them;  (3)  he  is  not  allowed  to  give  orders,  but 
must  consult  the  school  inspector;  (4)  the  hours  devoted  to  the  instruc- 
tion in  religion  are  to  be  made  known  to  the  respective  clergymen;  (5) 
the  clergymen  may  be  present  during  the  examination  for  promotion  so 
far  as  it  concerns  the  study  of  religion. 

It  may  be  stated  with  satisfaction  that  the  good  feeling  existing 
between  the  supervisory  staff  and  the  clergymen  designated  to  direct 
the  religious  instruction  has  never  been  seriously  disturbed.  Only  the 
difficulty  of  arranging  the  hours  for  confirmation  lessons  leads  to  con- 
siderable disturbance  in  the  regular  school  instruction. 

(7)  Course  of  study,  length  of  sessions^  division  of  time,  and  examina- 
tions for  promotion, — The  aim  of  tbe  Berlin  common  school  is  like  that 
of  every  elementary  school — to  accustom  the  children  to  serious  mental 
labor,  and  to  lead  them  through  strict  discipline  to  order,  diligence, 
and  obedience.  The  education  and  training  is  done  through  instruc- 
tion, and  the  school  practices  educative  influence  in  precisely  the  same 
measure  in  which  it  conducts  its  instruction  earnestly  and  successfully. 
The  instruction  embraces  branches,  the  selection  of  which  is  deter- 
mined partly  by  the  child  to  be  educated,  partly  by  the  ethical  commu- 
nity in  which  it  lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being.  The  selection  of 
branches  of  instruction  can  not  be  essentially  different  from  those  pre- 
scribed for  all  elementary  schools  of  the  country ;  and  yet  a  rural  school 
near  the  Polish  boundary  or  the  sand  dunes  of  the  Baltic  coast,  even 
though  it  be  fully  graded,  has  a  different  task  of  civilization  from 
the  six-grade  common  school  of  Berlin.  The  peculiarity  of  life  in  a 
metropolis  demands  of  a  city  school  an  education  fitting  a  child  of  the 
metropolis,  and  an  amount  of  knowledge  that  will  secure  to  the  future 
citizen  a  possibility  to  support  himself,  and  ability  to  aid  in  solving 
problems  arising  from  close  community  with  others. 
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The  child  coming  from  small,  inconvenient  tenement  rooms  will  find 
in  the  large,  light,  airy  schoolrooms,  and  in  the  extensive  playgrounds 
what  the  parental  dwelling  fails  to  give.  Vigorous  gymnastics  supple- 
ment the  physical  wants  of  a  child  by  means  of  bodily  occupation, 
systematic  and  manifold  exercises  for  strengthening  the  muscles  and 
the  nervous  system.  The  danger  of  too  much  liberty  resulting  in 
flightiness  and  distraction,  is  met  by  a  strict  school  discipline  and  by 
the  demand  for  concentration  of  thought  upon  different  problems.  The 
boys'  propensity  for  loitering  and  idleness  is  met  by  the  demand  for 
home  work,  and  the  inclination  for  amusement  and  frivolity  is  counter- 
acted by  a  strong  emphasis  upon  ideal  pursuits  and  ethical  points  of 
view. 

The  child  of  Berlin,  growing  up  between  high  brick  walls,  has  little 
opportunity  for  movement  in  the  open  air  and  observation  of  nature's 
life  and  action.  It's  comprehension  of  natural  evidences  and  phe- 
nomena within  its  own  horizon  is  often  too  limited;  the  city  school  will, 
therefore,  furnish  a  small  comi)ensation  by  the  study  of  plants  and  cut- 
tings sent  weekly  from  the  botanical  gardens,  and  by  periodical  visits 
to  the  zoological  garden,  the  aquarium,  and  the  urania.  By  means 
of  more  extensive  matter  and  a  different  kind  of  instruction  than  is 
offered  in  a  secondary  school,  the  vivacious  city  child,  whose  later  life 
will  perhaps  be  passed  amid  commercial,  industrial,  or  trade  pursuits, 
the  school  will  give  ample  nourishment — mental  food — that  will  inter- 
est him,  awaken  spiritual  aspirations,  and  create  that  skill  which  equips 
him  for  the  struggle  for  sustenance  that  is  sure  to  await  him. 

These  few  observations  will  make  it  obvious  why  the  demands  upon 
the  elementary  institutions  of  learning  in  the  city  must  be  peculiar 
with  reference  to  locality,  course  of  study,  and  appliances  for  teaching; 
but  above  all  with  reference  to  the  teachers  and  their  methods. 

To  meet  these  peculiar  demands  has  been  the  constant  care  of  the 
administration,  especially  since  the  year  1878,  when  the  consolidation 
and  organization  was  completed,  and  special  tasks  and  problems  could 
be  taken  up  for  the  i>urpose  of  improving  the  interior  work  of  the 
school.  The  first  thing  done  was  to  scrutinize  the  courses  of  study  and 
more  carefully  grade  the  matter  of  instruction  and  fix  the  limits  of 
work  for  each  grade.  In  many  conferences  of  the  school  inspectors, 
principals,  and  teachers  of  both  city  and  private  schools,  all  branches 
of  study  were  discussed,  and  the  points  of  view  were  fixed  from  which 
the  selection  of  the  matter  and  best  method  of  teaching  them  could 
be  determined  upon.  Thus  a  basis  was  gained  for  the  purpose  of  fram- 
ing special  courses  within  the  frame  of  the  prescribed  normal  course 
which,  while  considering  the  special  needs  of  localities,  would  not 
destroy  the  unity  and  extent  of  the  course,  nor  change  the  treatment 
of  each  branch.  Rules  and  regulations  were  agreed  upon  in  confer- 
ences of  the  supervisory  staff  and  submitted  to  the  central  authority. 
For  all  these  revisions  teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors  were  given 
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opportunities  forau  exchange  of  opinion  concerning  questions  of  method 
and  educational  principles. 

The  length  of  daily  sessions  and  the  hours  of  work  were  submitted 
to  discussion  and  the  following  points  were  agreed  upon: 

(1)  Instruction  in  the  two  lower  grades,  both  in  boys'  and  girls' 
classes,  is  to  be  given  in  the  forenoon.  Whether  the  school  begins  in 
the  summer  at  7  or  at  8  o'clock,  and  in  winter  at  8  or  at  9  o'clock,  was 
left  to  be  determined  by  local  considerations. 

(2)  Instruction  for  the  middle  grades  in  boys'  schools  shall  also  be 
given  in  the  forenoon,  but  gymnastics  as  well  as  special  branches  may 
be  given  in  the  afternoon  for  one  or  two  hours.  Whether  one  or  two 
afternoons  per  week  would  be  needed  for  these  studies  was  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  principals  and  teachers  of  each  school.  The  instruc- 
tion for  girls  in  the  middle  grades  was  also  to  be  given  in  the  forenoon 
only,  except  female  handiwork,  to  which  two  hours  for  two  afternoons 
per  week  were  assigned. 

(3)  Instruction  in  the  upper  grades,  both  in  boys'  and  girls'  schools,  it 
was  decided  to  arrange  in  the  forenoon  and  leave  free  as  many  after- 
noons as  possible.  The  rule  was  established,  however,  that  no  afternoon 
instruction  should  begin  before  two  hours  had  elapsed  after  the  close  of 
the  morning  session.  Usually  the  morning  session  has  five  hours,  from 
8  till  1 ;  but  when  the  afternoons  are  used  the  morning  session  closes 
at  12. 

The  revision  of  the  course  of  study  was  of  grave  importance  for  the 
internal  development  of  the  schools.  Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the 
famous  regulations  of  October  1,  2,  and  3  of  1854  a  normal  course  of 
study  had  been  framed  by  the  city  authorities  for  communal,  parochial, 
and  private  schools.  This  normal  plan  was  changed  in  1855  to  make 
it  harmonize  with  the  ministerial  requirements  of  1854.  The  entire 
change  and  great  external  development  of  the  schools  during  the  fol- 
lowing decade  and  the  more  liberal  tendency  of  the  time  caused  certain 
demands  to  be  made  upon  the  schools,  which  found  expression  in  1864 
in  an  amended  normal  course  for  all  elenientary  schools  under  the  charge 
of  the  city  school  committee.  This  amended  course  gave  evidence  of  a 
more  liberal  elementary  education  than  was  prescribed  in  the  minis- 
terial regulations.  It  provided  for  a  seventh  grade  called  "  selecta." 
When,  under  Minister  Dr.  Falk,  in  October,  1872,  the  former  regula- 
tions of  1854  were  abolished  and  *' general  directions"  were  issued  by 
the  Royal  Government  which  gave  expression  to  principles  and  methods 
that  had  long  been  i)ractically  tried  in  the  Berlin  schools,  it  was  easy 
to  frame  within  the  limits  of  these  directions  of  the  minister  a  new  nor- 
mal course  for  the  elementary  schools  of  Berlin.  How  the  time  was 
distributed  upon  the  dififerent  branches  and  what  changes  have  taken 
place  within  the  last  fifty  years  may  be  seen  from  Tables  9  and  10  at 
the  close  of  this  article. 
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The  normal  course  adopted  gave  for  each  bratfch  only  the  end  in 
view,  tbat  is,  the  amonnt  of  knowledge  to  be  imparted ;  hence  the  schools 
needed  special  courses,  which  required  the  approval  of  the  authorities. 
These  special  courses  were  tried,  both  for  each  grade  and  each  branch, 
and  thus  a  final  decision  was  reached.  Their  temporary  application 
was  necessary  owing  to  great  fluctuations  of  the  population,  which 
required  a  certain  elasticity  of  the  course. 

In  September,  1875,  rules  for  the  examination  for  promotion  were 
adopted,  and  they  are  now  in  force.  These  regulations  permit  a  survey 
of  the  instruction  and  its  results.  The  order  of  examinations  is  fixed 
by  the  principal,  wlio  also  presides,  though  the  class  teacher  himself 
examines;  it  is  done  orally,  but  the  written  work  done  during  the  year 
is  inspected.  After  that  a  conference  of  the  teachers  of  the  school, 
with  the  principal  in  the  chair,  takes  place,  in  which  cases  of  difference 
of  opinion  concerning  the  promotion  of  pupils  are  discussed.  The 
teachers,  both  men  and  women,  who  during  the  year  taught  in  the  class 
have  the  right  to  vote;  in  cases  of  a  tie  the  principal  has  the  deciding 
vote.  In  cases  where  the  principal  objects  to  the  promotion  of  a  child 
the  school  insi)ector  decides  the  question.  All  decisions  concerning 
the  promotion  of  children  from  class  to  class  are  entered  upon  the 
minute  book  of  the  conference.  No  child  is  promoted  on  trial  and 
children  may  be  returned  to  a  lower  grade  if  found  wanting.  Children 
who  can  not  keep  pace  with  the  work  of  the  class  are  reported  to  the 
school  inspector,  and  all  those  who  come  from  other  city  schools  are 
assigned  to  the  grade  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  their  standing  in 
the  former  schools. 

In  1893  the  college  of  school  inspectors  conferred  concerning  the 
changes  in  the  examinations  for  promotion.  These  changes  had  refer- 
ence to  a  more  minute  statement  of  the  limits  of  each  grade  and  a 
division  of  the  upper  grade  into  two  yearly  divisions. 

The  regulations  then  adopted  designated  the  minimum  of  what  a 
pupil  must  know  at  the  close  of  a  year's  work,  except  for  the  highest 
grade,  because  that  question  is  dependent  upon  various  factors.  Gen- 
erally it  is  accepted  that  a  pupil  having  passed  through  the  course  is 
expected  to  "read  fluently  and  with  good  emphasis,  write  orthograpic- 
ally,  distinguish  between  high  German  and  provincial  idiom,  know 
the  etymology  of  his  language,  and  be  able  to  analyze  a  sentence.  He 
must  be  able  to  repeat  in  writing  a  brief  narrative  or  give  a  descrip- 
tion, and  know  something  of  the  lives  and  works  of  poets  such  as 
Gellert,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Arndt,  Uhland,  Chamisso;  he  must  know  the 
outlines  of  their  biography  and  have  memorized  some  of  their  i)oems. 
In  arithmetic  he  must  be  able  to  operate  with  decimal  and  common 
fractions,  solve  problems  by  the  rule  of  three,  and  understand  the 
customary  busiress  rules.  In  geometry  he  must  be  able  to  prove  the 
axioms  of  the  congruence  of  triangles  and  angles  within  a  circle,  to 
compare  planes  bounded  by  straight  lines,  and  have  had  practice  in 
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simple  constructioii.  Some  cliaracteristic  forms  of  plants  and  animals, 
as  well  as  tlie  most  familiar  minerals,  elementary  observation  of  nature, 
and  experiments  with  the  most  common  physical  apparatus  are  the 
limits  for  ilature  studies.  The  pupil  must  know  the  geography  of 
Europe  and  a  little  of  all  the  other  continents,  but  thoroughly  the 
physical  and  political  geography  of  Germany.  He  must  know  the 
imi^ortant  dates  and  personages  of  German  history." 

This  is  merely  the  minimum  of  what  is  required  of  the  elementary 
child  ready  to  leave  the  common  school;  but  the  city  provides  in 
advanced  private  schools  for  more  than  was  sketched  in  the  foregoing. 
The  pupils  are  offered,  since  187(>,  a  superior  education,  for  which  the 
city  is  ready  to  pay,  so  that  they  may  enter  secondary  schools  belong- 
ing to  the  city  where  they  are  free  of  tuition  fees.  In  order  to  offer 
talented  pupils  a  practical  education  for  industrial  pursuits  some  of 
the  city  elementary  schools  contain  so-called  select  classes,  or  supple- 
mentary classes,  in  which  twenty- four  weekly  hours  are  devoted  chiefly 
to  nature  studies,  physics,  and  drawing,  but  only  pupils  who  have 
finished  their  elementary  course  at  the  age  of  12  can  enter  these 
"selecta."  Since  the  year  1884  the  city  has  opened  a  number  of  sec- 
ondary schools  without  Latin,  which  receive  the  pupils  after  they  have 
completed  their  elementary  course. 

-After  these  general  remarks  a  consideration  of  the  separate  branches 
of  study  may  follow. 

Religion:  (This  being  a  subject  excluded  from  the  course  of  study  in 
American  public  schools,  the  details  of  the  course  in  Berlin  are  here 
omitted.) 

Language:  Instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  (reading,  writing,  spell 
ing,  and  grammar)  follows  the  normal  course  of  1873.  During  several 
years  following  1873,  orthography  and  the  grammatical  terminology 
were  repeatedly  discussed  in  the  meetings  referred  to  in  a  foregoing 
paragraph.  It  was  decided  that  the  readers  should  be  the  basis  of  the 
spelling  exercises  and  that  in  grammar  the  Latin  terminology  should 
be  applied  only  in  the  upper  grades.  In  1879  a  test  in  penmanship  and 
orthography  was  ordered  for  all  the  schools.  Each  teachei*  should 
select  the  three  best  pupils  of  his  class  and  dictate  to  them  a  piece  of 
thrqe  foolscap  pages.  Many  of  these  papers  were  found  to  contain  not 
a  single  mistake  in  spelling;  the  six  best  pupils  received  prizes. 
Those  tests  have  taught  several  lessons  to  the  teachers  and  have  been 
repeated  in  girls'  schools  as  well. 

A  definite  decision  concerning  the  rules  of  orthography  was  reached 
by  the  adoption  of  the  new  rules  and  word  list  prepared  with  the 
approval  of  the  minister  of  education,  which  expressed  the  results  of 
the  famous  conference  for  the  simplification  of  German  orthography,  a 
conference  which  consisted  of  the  most  noted  German  philologists  and 
authors,  and  which  met  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eoyal  Government. 
All  text-books  used  had  to  be  revised  in  order  to  comply  with  the  new 
rules  of  spelling.  ^  . 
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In  1878  a  motion  for  a  cliange  of  readers  led  to  a  number  of  confer- 
enc5es  concerning  the  requirements  of  a  good  reader.  It  was  agreed 
that  too  great  a  uniformity,  such  as  would  be  caused  by  the  adoption 
of  one  single  series  of  readers  for  all  the  schools  of  the  city,  should  be 
avoided;  hence  a  limited  number  of  series  were  adopted  for  certain 
parts  of  the  city.  In  compliance  with  this  rule  the  following  series 
were  introduced  and  are  now  found  in  use:  Engelien  and  Fechner, 
Bohm  and  Liibcky,  Berthold  and  Eeinicke,  Schmidt  and  Schillmann, 
Wetzel  and  Bilttner.  For  children  who  move  into  school  districts 
where  other  readers  are  used,  exchange  depots  are  arranged,  so  that 
they  may  change  their  readers  without  cost  to  the  parents. 

Arithmetic  and  geometry:  As  early  as  18G8  a  ministerial  order  was 
carried  out  with  reference  to  the  teaching  of  decimal  fractions  and  the 
metric  system,  so  that  the  pupils  might  be  enabled  to  apply  the  metric 
system,  shortly  to  be  introduced  generally.  It  was  arranged  to  intro- 
duce decimal  fractions  not  only  in  the  upper  but  also  in  the  middle 
grades.  Of  course,  it  was  done  in  an  elementary  way.  Reduction  of 
common  fractions  to  decimal  fractious  and  addition  and  subtraction, 
partly  also  multiplication  and  division,  of  decimals  were  taught  in  the 
middle  grades,  while  multiplication  and  division,  reduction  and  the  con- 
venient uses  of  decimal  fractions  in  practical  problems  were  taught  in 
the  upper  grades.  Within  a  few  years  from  the  date  mentioned  it  was 
found  that  problems  in  simple  proportion  with  easy  common  and  deci- 
mal fractions  were  not  practiced  enough.  In  order  to  test  this  conclu- 
sively, in  the  year  1882  a  trial  was  held  in  each  school,  to  which  three 
pupils  from  each  room  were  admitted.  This  trial  confirmed  the  appre- 
hension which  dictated  it,  and  more  attention  has  since  been  given  to 
routine  exercises. 

In  geometry  the  old  rules  of  1873  are  still  in  force,  according  to 
which  this  branch  is  taught  by  means  of  immediate  observation,  i.  e., 
sense  perception,  and  in  close  relation  with  instrumental  drawing.  In 
the  upper  grades  instruction  in  geometry  is  separated  from  drawing, 
and  embraces,  besides  plane  geometry,  mensuration  of  solid  bodies. 
The  treatment  this  branch  receives  is  not  the  systematic  method  of 
Euclid,  although  several  problems  are  treated  as  he  treats  them.  All 
problems  are  brought  into  connection  with  circumstances  from  civil 
and  industrial  life — that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  abstract  and  hypothet- 
ical, but  concrete  and  practical  exercises. 

History:  In  order  to  secure  good  results  of  instruction  in  history  in 
the  upper  grades,  a  guide  was  prepared  for  the  Berlin  city  schools,  in 
which  information  was  given  concerning  aim,  selection  of  matter,  and 
method  of  teaching.  A  new  stimulus  was  given  to  this  branch  by  a 
ministerial  order  of  May,  1889.  According  to  this  order  the  history  of 
the  Fatherland  should  (a)  be  continued  to  the  date  of  the  ascension  of 
Emperor  William  II;  (b)  it  should  begin  in  the  middle  grades  with 
pupils  of  10  years  of  age,  and  not  be  confined  to  the  upper  grades  (12 
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to  14  years) ;  {c)  it  should  dwell  particularly  in  the  upper  grades  upon 
the  efforts  the  Prussian  Kings  have  made  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  people;  (d)  wherever  a  shortening  of  the  course  becomes  impera- 
tive, it  should  not  be  done  at  the  expense  of  modern  history,  but  in  that 
case  a  later  historic  date  should  be  chosen  for  a  beginning. 

These  new  rules  coming  from  the  Royal  Government  necessitated  a 
recast  of  the  daily  programmes  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  increase 
in  history  study,  and  also  a  rearrangement  of  the  matter  of  instruction. 
As  usual,  conferences  were  held,  and  it  was  finally  determined  (1)  that 
in  the  lower  of  the  two  middle  classes  instruction  in  history  should  be 
combined  with  geography;  (2)  that  in  the  ui)per  of  the  middle  classes 
two  hours  per  week  of  the  instruction  devoted  to  language  should  in 
future  be  devoted  to  history,  with  this  provision  that  one  and  the  same 
teacher  should  teach  both  branches;  (3)  in  the  girls'  classes  two  of  the 
hours  hitherto  devoted  to  female  handiwork  should  be  devoted  to  his- 
tory. These  changes,  and  the  proposed  distribution  of  the  matter  of 
historic  study,  were  submitted  to  the  Royal  Government  and  approved 
June  20,  1891,  without  alteration. 

Geography :  Since  history  had  been  introduced  into  the  middle  grades, 
and  since  history  can  not  be  taught  without  accompanying  instruction 
in  geography,  a  change  in  the  course  of  geography  was  found  neces- 
sary, which  was  determined  upon  in  1892. 

The  "normal  plan"  of  1873  prescribed  only  twenty-eight  hours  per 
week  for  the  middle  grades  of  girls'  schools;  geography  did  not  begin 
till  the  third  grade  was  reached;  in  later  years  this  was  changed,  so 
that  two  hours  were  added  per  week,  and  these  were  devoted  to  geog- 
raphy. The  new  plan  of  1892  transfers  some  parts  of  the  geography 
of  Germany  to  the  third  grade  and  prescribes  for  the  highest  grade  a 
review  of  the  geography  of  Germany  with  special  reference  to  com- 
merce and  industry,  and  also  prescribes  elements  of  mathematical  geog. 
raphy. 

Nature  studies :  The  course  in  natural  history  was  revised  in  the  year 
1880.  The  general  outlines  prescribed  by  the  Royal  Government  is  too 
sketchy  to  be  followed  in  a  graded  school,  nor  did  the  Government 
intend  to  prescribe  any  more  than  outlines,  expecting  that  each  school 
system  should  carefully  grade  the  matter  of  instruction  to  suit  local 
needs  and  peculiarities  of  each  section.  The  Berlin  schools  had  to 
further  divide  the  time  assigned  to  natural  history,  inasmuch  as  the 
local  course  of  study  required  physics,  and  since  the  distribution  of 
the  work  was  different  for  boys'  and  girls'  schools,  it  became  necessary 
to  clearly  define  the  limits  of  each  branch. 

The  former  '<  normal  plan"  required  for  natural  history  in  boys'  schools 
two  hours  per  week  in  the  two  middle  grades,  two  hours  for  the  lower 
of  the  higher  grades,  and  three  hours  for  the  highest  grade.  For  girls' 
schools  it  had  been  the  same,  except  that  nature  studies  begin  one 
year  later. 
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With  reference  to  tlie  fact  that  iustruction  in  physics  shouUl  not  be 
confined  to  the  highest,  but  be  taken  np  in  the  one  beh)w,  and  that 
botany  shonld  be  tauglit  in  the  summer,  the  following  course  was 
determined  upon: 

A.  In  boya^  schools,  beginning  in  the  third  year  of  the  course,  zool- 
ogy in  winter,  botany  in  summer,  two  hours  a  week;  physics  in  the 
grade  below"  the  highest  in  winter,  two  hours  per  week,  while  in  sum- 
mer the  time  between  Easter  and  the  summer  vacation  be  devoted  to 
botany.  After  the  vacation  till  the  close  of  fall,  zoology  should  be  given 
two  hours  per  week.  In  the  highest  grade  all  through  the  year  physics 
is  to  be  favored  with  two  hours  a  week,  while  natural  history  receives 
one  hour  a  week,  the  year  being  divided  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
that  study. 

B.  In  girls'  schools  the  study  of  natural  history  begins  one  year  later, 
and  two  hours  a  week  are  given  to  it.  In  the  grtule  below  the  highest 
this  study  is  continued,  but  it  does  not  share  its  time  with  that  devoted 
to  physics,  as  in  the  boys'  schools.  In  the  highest  grade  in  winter  the 
girls  study  physics  two  hours  a  week;  in  spring,  summer,  and  fall  they 
continue  their  study  of  botany  and  zoology. 

After  this  scheme  was  adopted,  the  inspectors,  principals,  and  teach- 
ers decided  what  subjects  should  be  taken  up  in  the  various  grades, 
and  they  were  8electe<l  with  special  reference  to  boys  and  girls.  Ob- 
servation of  natural  bodies  and  phenomena,  demonstrations  and  experi- 
ments with  suitable  apparatus — in  fact,  the  entire  course  in  nature 
studies  has  of  late  years  greatly  changed  in  extent  and  interest,  both 
among  teachers  and  pupils. 

Drawing:  Since  April,  1878,  drawing  has  been  extended  to  the  lower 
grades,  so  that  all  grades  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  have  instruc- 
tion in  drawing.  Formerly  it  was  done  entirely  by  the  class  teachers; 
later,  the  most  talented  teacher  in  a  school  undertook  to  teach  the 
drawing  in  all  the  grades  of  that  school.  The  development  with  refer- 
ence to  method  and  plan  of  study  remained  a  problem  until  in  1887 
the  minister  of  education  published  a  guide  for  the  teaching  of  draw- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  three  or  more  grades.  This  guide  caused 
a  change  in  the  course  of  tlie  Berlin  schools,  since  it  shortened  the 
course  by  beginning  drawing  in  the  second  year  instead  of  the  first, 
thus  giving  back,  in  the  first  year,  to  language  study  the  two  hours 
hitherto  devoted  to  drawing.  Other  changes  were  found  unnecessary, 
since  the  plan  followed  in  the  city  schools  of  Berlin  was  almost  identi- 
cal with  the  guide  ijublished  by  the  minister,  and  thus  proved  that  the 
authorities  of  Berlin  had  been  in  touch  with  the  latest  improvements 
in  the  study  of  drawing. 

(The  author  here  goes  very  much  into  details  and  touches  upon  text- 
books and  various  methods  in  drawing,  all  of  which  may  be  here 
omitted,  since  many  technical  terms  would  be  required,  not  generally 
understood.) 
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Singing:  Concerning  the  i^osition  and  treatment  of  instruction  in 
singing  in  the  city  schools  a  number  of  lectures  were  delivered  before 
the  teachers,  men  and  women,  during  the  years  1877  and  1878.  After 
several  conferences  concerning  the  number  of  church  hymns  to  be 
learned,  the  royal  authorities  in  1880  determined  their  number  to  be  30. 
They  were  carefully  selected  and  distributed  among  the  six  giades  of 
the  school. 

Female  handiwork:  As  early  as  the  year  1840  the  school  authorities 
introduced  this  branch  into  the  girls'  schools,  which  had  at  that  time 
only  four  grades.  Eight  hours  per  week  was  the  time  devoted  to  it. 
It  was  confined  to  knitting,  darning,  sewing,  and  marking  linen.  In 
the  year  1850  this  instruction  was  confined  to  the  two  upper  grades. 
In  1853  a  reorganization  of  that  branch  in  the  city  schools  was  begun, 
and  in  1854  it  was  determined  to  have  it  taught  in  the  three  upper 
grades.  Four  afternoons  each  week,  between  2  and  4  o'clock,  were 
devoted  to  female  handiwork.  The  instruction  aimed  at  skill  in  female 
occupations,  without  reference  to  the  pupils'  grading  in  other  branches. 
For  indigent  pupils  each  school  had  a  small  fund  to  defray  the  expenses 
for  obtaining  material.  Since  18G3  an  appropriation  for  all  the  schools 
for  that  purpose  is  regularly  made  by  tbe  central  authorities. 

In  1853  experienced  women  were  called  upon  to  inspect  this  instruc- 
tion. Since  18G0  the  duties  of  these  supervisory  ladies  were  regulated 
by  special  instructions,  and  these  instructions  are  still  in  force,  but  not 
applied  vigorously,  owing  to  the  improved  professional  preparation  of 
the  teachers  of  that  branch.  Since  1858  a  teacher  of  female  handiwork 
has  to  prove  her  ability  to  teach  that  branch,  a  special  city  board  of 
examiners  granting  certificates.  In  1861  the  communal  schools  had  49 
of  such  teachers,  who  received  a  salary  of  60  thalers  each. 

In  1872  instruction  in  female  liandiwork  was  regulated  by  minis- 
terial decree,  which  made  it  an  obligatory  branch  of  the  public  school. 
Absence  from  the  lessons  in  handiwork  was  punished  as  well  as 
absence  from  other  school  lessons.  Female  handiwork  extends  over 
the  four  upper  grades,  with  six  hours  per  week.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  history  in  the  middle  grades  of  the  girls'  schools  handiwork 
was  curtailed  by  two  hours.  In  order,  however,  not  to  let  this  branch 
suffer  it  was  resolved  to  employ  two  teachers  for  each  class  at  the  same 
time. 

From  the  irreducible  funds  of  the  former  industrial  schools  the  sum 
of  45,000  marks,  or  about  $11,000,  has  been  set  aside,  the  interest  of 
which  is  used  for  prizes  for  diligent  xHipils  in  female  handiwork.  These 
prizes  are  not  large,  but  they  suffice  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  study, 
especially  since  a  i)rivate  bequest  of  1,500  marks  per  annum  has 
increased  the  available  means.  The  first  prize  may  be  as  high  as  125 
marks  in  one  half  year.  Pupils  have  the  choice  to  either  take  the  prize 
or  have  their  expenses  defrayed  for  three  years.  The  first  prizes  were 
distributed  in  1871)  in  consequence  of  a  sewing  test. 
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Gymnastics:  Exercises  in  physical  culture  were  introduced  as  early 
as  1854.  At  first  only  the  recess  and  noon  hour  were  devoted  to  those 
exercises,  and  Ling's  system  was  followed.  After  a  ministerial  order 
of  May,  1860,  gymnastic  exercises  had  been  made  an  obligatory  branch 
of  the  course  in  elementary  schools.  The  Berlin  city  schools  were  at 
first  provided  with  the  required  apparatus  in  the  i)laygrounds.  The 
arrangement  of  the  yards  and  the  preparation  of  teachers  were  given 
over  to  the  care  of  a  city  gymnast,  whose  appointment  was  confirmed 
in  18G4,  and  since  1877  the  entire  supervision  of  gymnastics  in  the  city 
schools  is  left  to  him.  Gymnastics  properly  so  called  began  with  two 
hours  a  week  in  the  summer  of  1862  for  boys  in  the  middle  and  upper 
grades  of  twenty-two  schools.  In  the  winter  it  had  to  be  abandoned, 
becjiuse  the  apparatus  was  not  under  roof,  but  since  that  time  every  new 
schoolhouse  built  has  been  provided  with  a  suitable  gymnastic  hall. 
The  older  ones  of  these  halls  were  really  only  sheds,  that  is,  rOofs  sup- 
ported by  columns,  but  later  ones  were  built  with  walls.  Since  Octo- 
ber, 1868,  gymnastics  were  continued  all  through  the  winter,  and  in 
1876  thirty-one  commodious  and  spacious  gymnastic  halls  were  in  use. 

The  chief  gymnast  prepared  the  teachers  of  gymnastics  in  accord- 
ance with  the  guide  published  by  the  minister  of  education  for  Prus- 
sian schools.     The  teachers  are  paid  1.50  marks  per  hour. 

In  girls'  schools  gymnastic  exercises  are  conducted  according  to 
Spiess's  method,  and  in  October,  1876,  forty-two  classes  received  regu- 
lar instruction.  As  the  school  system  develoi)ed  and  better  school- 
rooms and  gymnastic  halls  were  provided  for,  this  branch  was  made  to 
share  in  the  general  improvement.  A  new  course  for  girls'  gymnastics 
was  prepared  by  Schettler  in  1883,  and  officially  adopted. 

Up  to  the  year  1889  instruction  in  gymnastics  extended  only  over 
the  middle  and  upper  grades  of  the  school.  The  faulty  positions  of 
school  children  in  the  lower  grades  when  writing  at  their  desk  led  to 
the  introduction  of  gymnastics  in  the  lower  grades  also,  so  that  at 
present  gymnastics  is  a  regular  branch  of  the  course  for  all  the  grades. 
In  the  lower  grades  it  is  confined  to  suitable  exercises  in  calisthenics 
and  marching.  Gymnastics  on  apparatus  is  confined  to  the  middle 
and  upper  grades.  Though  the  number  of  gymnastic  halls  greatly 
increased  in  course  of  time,  the  number  of  classes  to  be  accommodated 
grew  faster,  so  that  it  is  necessary  often  to  accommodate  two  classes 
in  one  hall.  The  year  1893  saw  the  completion  of  the  ninety-first 
gymnastic  hall  connected  with  elementary  schools. 

Besides  gymnastics,  the  play  of  the  children  is  carefully  observed 
and  supervised,  playgrounds  for  the  children  attending  school  arc  set 
aside  in  both  the  Friedrichs  and  Humboldtshain  in  the  Tre])tow  Park 
and  the  Tempelhofer  Field.  The  children  congregate  there  at  specially 
designated  hours  in  summer  and  go  through  a  number  of  games  jind 
plays  conducted  by  the  teachers.  Similar  efforts  are  made  in  the  play- 
grounds of  the  city  schools. 
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Domestic  instruction :  The  society  for  the  welfare  of  children  who 
have  passed  through  the  schools  petitioned  the  magistrate  in  1893  for 
the  use  of  suitable  rooms  in  the  school  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing instruction  in  domestic  science  to  girls  during  the  last  school  year. 
The  magistrate,  with  the  sanction  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  or  city 
council,  granted  the  request  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  society 
suitable  rooms  in  several  new  schoolhouses.  Instruction  began  in  the 
winter  of  1893.  Since  this  branch  is  not  obligatory,  it  is  taught  only 
on  afternoons  not  occupied  by  school  work.  The  girls  who  choose  to 
enter  these  classes  are  excused  from  attendance  ui>on  lessons  in  handi- 
work for  two  hours  per  week.  The  attempt  has  proven  eminently  sat- 
isfactory and  a  motion  to  continue  and  extend  this  department  has 
been  made,  and  is  likely  to  be  supported  by  the  authorities. 

School  gardens :  The  fact  that  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  in 
a  metropolis  to  provide  for  the  necessary  number  of  plants  for  instruc- 
tion in  botany  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  school  garden  in  1869. 
The  commission  of  parks  and  gardens  was  authorized  to  arrange  it,  and 
in  the  year  1875  the  tirst  plants  were  distributed  among  six  schools. 
During  the  following  year  forty-nine  schools  could  be  sui)plied,  and  ever 
since  1877  every  public  school  of  Berlin  is  regularly  supplied.  Since 
1881  the  private  schools  of  the  city  are  also  supplied,  as  well  as  the 
royal  institutions,  if  they  pay  a  small  sum  of  $10  to  $20  per  year  for 
100  or  200  i)lants  or  cuttings  twice  a  week. 

During  the  summer  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  two  large  wagons 
start  from  the  school  garden  loaded  with  cuttings  packed  and  labeled, 
which  are  delivered  to  the  different  schools.  All  the  city  schools  are 
divided  into  three  groui)s,  each  group  receiving  its  cuttings  on  two 
days,  the  lessons  in  botany  being  arranged  accordingly.  Every  packet 
contains  one  sx)ecies.  On  an  average  every  city  school  receives  four 
diflferent  species,  in  secondary  schools  six  species,  per  week.  Every 
packet  has  between  150  and  190  cuttings.  During  vacation,  of  course, 
the  supply  ceases.  In  order  that  the  superabundance  in  summer  be 
not  followed  by  a  scanty  supply  in  the  fall,  annuals  are  chiefly  raised, 
and  it  is  done  so  early  that  the  blossoms  are  obtained  long  before  the 
very  hot  season  sets  in.  This  is  necessary,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
plants  have  to  be  cut  on  the  evening  previous  to  their  delivery.  In 
order  to  acquaint  the  teachers  with  what  they  nmy  expect  from  the 
school  garden  during  the  following  week,  the  daily  papers  have  regular 
announcements,  and  since  1887  a  list  of  the  plants  raised  is  submitted 
to  the  special  teachers,  who  consult  with  the  gardeners  as  to  what  may 
or  ought  to  be  sowed  or  planted.  Teachers  in  botany  are  permitted  to 
take  their  classes  into  the  school  gardens  and  give  a  lesson  in  the  open 
air,  where  they  are  aided  by  the  gardeners  who  cut  the  specimens. 

But  the  plants  thus  placed  at  the  disi)osal  of  the  teachers  are  not 
the  only  ones  observed  and  studied,  for  the  playgrounds  of  every 
school  has  flower  beds;  shrubbery  and  trees  are  maintained  which  offer 
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opportunity  for  observation,  and  poL  plants  kept  by  teachers  and 
pupils  give  aid  in  the  same  direction.  All  these  arrangements  for  a 
rational  teaching  of  botany  have  proven  eminently  beneficial. 

[8)  Continuation  of  teachers^  studies. — If  the  common  school  has  a 
thoroughly  prepared  corps  of  teachers  it  would  seem  sufficient  to 
secure  success,  but  the  demands  each  branch  of  instruction  makes  are 
so  great  that  only  a  continuous  occupation  and  study  will  make  it 
possible  to  completely  master  them  and  thus  secure  the  success  in  the 
schoolroom  which  is  so  much  to  be  desired.  Teachers  must  have 
opportunities,  besides  those  commonly  offered  in  the  metropolis,  for 
self-culture,  the  extent  and  direction  of  which  meets  the  desires  and 
the  free  determination  of  the  individual.  The  authorities  have  felt 
this  and  have  been  ready  to  meet  the  demand.  Teachers'  libraries 
and  the  city  school  museum,  with  its  valuable  collection  of  books  and 
ai>pliance8  for  teaching,  are  open  for  teachers  of  both  sexes.  Then 
there  are  regular  continuous  courses  and  scientific  lectures,  for  which 
the  city  government  cheerfully  defrays  the  expenses.  Special  opportu- 
nity is  given  for  study  in  the  natural  sciences  in  the  school  garden, 
the  urania,  the  zoological  garden,  and  the  aquarium. 

The  city  school  museum  has  occupied  the  session  room  of  the 
seventy-second  common  school  since  1877.  It  contains  a  library  of 
about  13,000  bound  books,  has  an  annual  appropriation  of  81,000  for  the 
purchase  of  new  books,  which  are  selected  from  new  publications  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Private  bequests  have  increased 
the  stock  of  appliances  and  the  collection  of  objects  for  natural  history 
study,  as  well  as  the  physical  apparatus,  which  collections  are  very 
valuable.  The  books  and  collections  are  open  for  inspection  and  use 
on  Saturdays  between  3  and  C  and  on  Sundays  until  1  p.  m.;  books 
may  be  obtained  also  on  Wednesday  between  3  find  4  \\m.  The  num- 
ber of  books  borrowed  and  returned,  as  well  as  the  number  of  visitors, 
has  grown  from  year  to  year.  In  this  museum  the  continuous  lecture 
courses  for  young  teachers  are  held. 

Other  courses,  such  as  for  drawing,  have  been  held  ever  since  the 
year  1874,  and  since  1880  the  drawing  from  solids  has  been  made  a 
special  feature;  these  courses  are  given  in  the  school  for  artisans. 

The  school  inspectors  have  held,  since  1878,  a  great  number  of  pro- 
fessional conferences  or  teachers'  meetings,  each  one  in  his  district. 
All  the  branches  of  instruction  have  been  treated  extensively  with 
reference  to  matter  and  method,  and  since  1879  there  have  been  added 
scientific  lectures  on  mathematics,  physics,  history,  and  literature, 
which  lectures  are  gratuitous  and  attended  by  a  great  number  of  zeal- 
ous teachers.  Under  the  presidency  of  the  chief  gymnast  of  the  city 
a  conference  of  gymnasiic  teachers  is  held  during  every  term. 

Side  by  sjde  with  all  these  institutions  for  self-culture,  there  are  a 
number  of  private  institutions  maintained  by  the  Berlin  Teachers' 
Association;  lecture  courses,  for  instance,  and  a  separate  school 
museum.  ^         I 
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CONCLUSION. 

The  foregoing  memorial  was  intended  to  ^liow  tlic  main  features  of 
the  development  of  tlie  Berlin  common  school  system  during  the  last 
fifteen  years.  It  has  considered  only  the  primary  or  elementary  schools, 
and  left  entirely  out  of  consideration,  as  not  germane  to  the  question, 
all  the  other  city  schools  devoted  to  secondary  instruction,  nor  has  it 
touched  upon  the  city  institutions  for  the  blind,  deaf-mutes,  orphans, 
and  idiots,  nor  the  reform  schools.  All  these  institutions,  numerous  as 
they  are,  lie  outside  the  subject  under  consideration. 

From  the  facts  given — and  naturally  this  memorial  deals  with  facts 
only — anyone  may  form  an  opinion  concerning  the  institutions  called 
the  ''Berlin  common  schools.''  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  entire  popu- 
lation nurses  and  loves  its  favorite  child,  the  common  school,  and  holds 
its  protecting  hand  over  it,  so  that  it  may  grow  steadily.  Yet  no  one 
within  or  without  these  schools  will  .deny  that  there  is  still  room  for 
improvement  in  various  directions. 

At  present  very  essential  questions  are  laying  claims  to  the  attention 
of  the  school  administration.  Especially  pressing  are  the  questions 
of  internal  development.  The  present  organization  of  six  ascending 
grades  has  during  thirty  years  been  able  to  furnish  secondary  schools 
with  but  a  small  fraction  of  pupils.  Most  of  these  latter  institutions 
have  elementary  and  preparatory  schools  of  their  own.  How  to  do 
away  with  these  and  raise  the  elementary  school  to  such  a  degree,  that 
they  mfiy  be  the  preparatory  institutions  for  secondary  schools,  is  one 
of  the  burning  questions. 

The  organization  of  schools  with  more  than  six  grades  is  one  of  the 
means  of  raising  the  standard  of  education  with  the  great  mass  of  the 
population.  A  school  organization  is  the  better  the  greater  the  per- 
centage of  population  it  accommodates,  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
children  who  pass  through  all  the  grades  of  the  school  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  and  thus  obtain  an  education  for  life  commensurate  with 
the  demands  of  our  modern  time.  This  is  best  atta-ined  by  reducing 
the  size  of  the  school  and  by  a  better  grading.  Organization,  quality  of 
pupils,  and  the  number  of  pupils  are  in  closest  correlation.  Equaliza- 
tion in  attainments  is  best  secured  by  grading  the  children  into  eight 
grades  analogous  to  their  ages  from  0  to  14.  A  recent  resolution  of 
the  central  school  committee  has  added  one  grade  to  the  already  exist- 
ing six  grades,  by  dividing  the  sixth  into  two  grades.  But  a  better 
grading  is  likely  to  follow  in  the  near  future. 

We  conclude  this  memorial  with  the  words  of  the  annual  report  of 
1870,  which,  though  published  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  are  still 
applicable: 

It  is  the  intention  to  establish  over  the  entire  city  a  complete  net  of  elemeiitary 
schools  organized  alilie,  large  enough  to  admit  all  the  children  of  the  city  gratui* 
tously,  and  effective  enough  to  deserve  the  general  confidence  of  the  population;  a 
system  of  local  school  boards  extending  over  all  the  districts,  and  consisting  of  citi- 
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zeus  who  act  witUoatpay,  being  acquainted  with  their  neighbors,  and  who  will  insist 
upon  the  children  fulfilling  the  duty  of  attending  school,  tolerating  no  unnecessary 
absence;  a  central  school  committee  (**  central  administration '^  endowed  with 
authority  and  provided  with  all  the  necessary  technical  assistants  so  as  to  meet  the 
needs  of  schools  in  every  part  of  the  city,  as  soon  as  they  arise;  and  lastly-,  a  corps 
of  teachers  thoroughly  prepared,  faithful  to  duty,  and  with  devotion  to  the  i)rofe8- 
sion  of  teaching,  breathing  life  into  the  elementary  institutions  of  learning. 

That  was,  and  is  still,  the  intention,  and  it  will  remain  an  object  of 
solicitude  among  all  the  strata  of  society  in  the  city  of  Berlin. 

Taiilk  1. — Growth  of  the  common  school  system  from  187S  to  1S93. 


School  districts 

School  ingpectioii  diHtrict8 

Loc»l  school  boards 

Members  of  local  boards 

City  common  schools 

Class  rooms  m  commou  schools 

Children  : 

In  oommon  schools 

Protestant 

C^atholic 

Jewish 

Dissenting 

Scboolhouses  owned  by  city 
Schools  in  rented  cjuarters. . 
Schools  in  other  city  buildings 
Classes  in  scboolhouses  owned  by- 
city 

Classes  in  rented  quarters 

Classes  with  half-day  sessions 
Private  schools  with  children  for 

which  the  city  paid 

Classes  in  such  private  schools 

Children  in  snch  private  schools... 
Newly  built  city  scboolhouses 
Classes  in  the  new  buildings 


School  districts 

School  inspection  districts 

Local  school  boards 

Members  of  local  boards 

City  common  schools 

Class  rooms  in  common  schools. . . 
Children : 

In  common  schools 

Protestant 

(vStholic 

Jewish 

Dissenting , 

Scboolhouses  owned  by  city 

Schools  in  rented  quarters 

Schools  in  other  city  buildings 

Classes  in  scboolhouses  owned  by- 
city 

Classes  in  rented  Quarters 

Classes  with  halfuay  sessions 

Private  schools  with  children  for 

which  the  city  paid 

Classes  in  such  private  schools. . . . 
Children  in  such  private  schools. . . 

Newly  built  city  scboolhouses 

Classes  in  the  new  buildings 
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Table  2a. — Increase  in  population  of  Berlin, 


• 

Increase 

At  close  of 

Popula- 

In- 

Births. 

in  chil- 
dren of 

year— 

tion. 

crease. 

school 

age. 

1872 

864.300 

39, 817 

35,  532 

187:i 

900,  020 

36,  320 

36,  159 

3, 212 

1874 

932,  760 

32, 140 

40.216 

3,900 

1875 

964, 240 

31,480 

43. 758 

5,344 

1H76 

095,  470 

31,230 

46,  266 

6,  2«»5 

1877 

1,024,193 

28,  723     4.-..  875 

3.467 

1878 

1,0.")4.701 

30,  508  1  45, 86L 

4,088 

1879 

1, 089, 070 

34,  369  1  46, 065 

6,081 

1880 

1, 12;i,GK0 

34.610  1  45.8G8 

6,299 

1881 

1,  lt)Q.  382 

32,702  '  45,246 

9,371 

1882 

1, 192,  073 

35. 601     46,  268 

10,512 

I  A  t  close  of 
i      year—      ] 


Popula- 
tion. 


1883 1,226.392 

1884 1,26.3,196 

1885 '  1.31,5.613 

1886 '  1,362,455 

1887 1  1,413,603 

1888 !  1,470,231 

1889 ;  1,. 526,  045 

1890 1,579,980 

1891 '  1,624,313 

1892 1  1.656,698 


j     In- 
I  crease. 


34,  319 
36,804 
62,  417 
46,842 
51, 148 
56,  628 
55,814 
53, 935 
44.333 
32,385 


Increase 
I  inchil- 

'  Births. '  dren  of 
j  I  school 

I  age. 


45,938 
46,400 
46,  975 
47,599 

48.  014 

49,  796 
50,845 
51.899 
51,924 
52,442 


9,308 
9,747 
11.823 
6,554 
6,822 
6, 0.58 
4,529 
2,834 
3,054 
1,185 


Table  2h. — Increase  in  school  population  of  Berlin. 

BOYS  AND  GIULS  IN  XLL  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  BERLIN,  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY. 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE. 


Year. 


1872 
1873 
1874 

1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 


Per  cent  of  the  I 
population— 


Ofnnm 


jOfnuni- 


Children 
of  school 

age       iuuuni-|  !,„_  „f 


10.18 

10.12 

10.20  ' 

10.41 

10.72 

10. 76  ; 

10.92  I 

U.13 

1L35 

11.84  I 

12.37 


95,  275 

87,966 

11.03 

98,545 

91,  179 

10.94 

103, 158 

P5,  079 

n.07 

108,  904 

100.423 

11.29 

115.154 

100,718 

11.57 

119,781 

110, 185 

U.70 

125,  599 

115,173 

11.91 

132. 912 

121,  254 

12.20 

139,  034 

127,553 

12.45 

149.  091 

136, 924 

12.89 

159,814 

147, 436 

13.41 

1 

Total. 

109, 725 
179,607 
190. 474 
198, 173 
205,604 
212,  205 
217,698 
221,216 
224,572 
225,923 

Children 
of  school 

age 
(6  to  14). 

156.  744 
106, 491 
178,314 
184.868 
191,  690 
197.  748 
202.  277 
205,111 
208,105 
209,350 

Per  cert  of  the 
population— 

Year. 

Ofnum- 
herin 
school. 

Of  num- 
ber of 
school 
age. 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1  1886 

'  1887 

1888 

1889 

1  1890 

'  1891 

1892 

1 

13.84 

14.22 

14.48 

14.54 

14.54 

14.43 

14.27 

14 

13.83 

13.64 

12.78 
13.18 
13.50 
13.56 
13.56 
13.45 
13.26 
12.98 
12.82 
12.64 

Table  2c. — Inci'eaae  in  attendance  of  common  schools, 

CHILDREN    TAUGHT   AT   THE    EXPENSE  OF  THE  CITY,  IN  PCBLTC  AND  PRIVATE 

SCHOOLS. 


Year.        |    Total. 


i  Per  cent  of  the 

IChiMren'    P°P»'««»"-     : 
•of  school  irir«««, 

,       agB      |Ofnum-^{["°"}- 


Year. 


Total. 


I  Per  cent  of  the 
^.  „  ,        I    population- 
Children  L_  * 
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Table  3. — Number  of  children  bom  and  enrolled. 


In  the  year— 


18S2 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1880 
1887 
18^8 
18S9 
1890 
1861 
1892 
1803 
1894 
1805 
1890 
1897 
1898 


Entered 
or  will  en- 
ter the 
children 
bom  in— 

1876 

Leave 

school, 

children 

born  in— 

1877 

1868 

1878 

1869 

1879 

1870 

1880 

1871 

1881 

1872 

1882 

1873 

1883 

1874 j 

1884 

i875 ' 

1885 

1876 

1886 

1877 

1887 

1873  .... 

1888 

1879 

1889 

1880 

1890 

1881 

1891 

1882 

1892 

1883 

1884 

Number 
of  chil 


dren  born 


46.206 
28.831 

45.  875 
29. 192  1 
45,861  ' 
31.302  I 

46.  U05 
28.  vH05  ! 
45,880  ; 
35,  532 

45.  246  t 
36, 159 

46.  268  I 
40.216  I 
45, 938 
43.  758 
46,  400  , 
46,  266  I 

46.  975 
45, 875 

47,  599  I 
45.861  . 
48,914 
40,065 

49.  796 
45,  868 

50.  i-Ab 
45.  246 
51,899 
48, 288 
51,924 
45, 938 
52,442 
46,400 


Differ- 
ence. 


Actualin- 

creano  in 

public 

schools. 


il 


} 


17,435 

16,683 

14.499 

17,260 

10,340 

9,078 

6,052 

2,180 

134 

1,100 

1,738 

2,849 

3,928 

5.599 

5,631 

5,986 

6.042 


10,512 
9,308 
9,747 

11,823 
6,554 
6,822 
6,058 
4,529 
2,834 
3,054 
1,185 

(?) 

(?) 

(I) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 


TAblk  4. — Expenditures  for  neto  school  buildings  behceen  1878  and  189S, 


Year. 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


Enlarging  ' 

New  buildings,   old  build-  j 

ing8.       I 


Marks. 

177,  825. 86 

162, 156. 88 

554,  262.  31 

772,  257.  62 

2,  362, 973. 78 

241,  665.  30 

643, 325. 30 

2.734,731.54 

2,  201,  528.  56 

1,696.729.22 


I     Marks. 


65, 406. 78 


60, 280. 93 
22,  205.  69 
34, 854. 09 


10. 659. 80 


Year. 


1888 

1889 

1800 

1891 

1892 

1893 

Total 
Or. 


New  buildings. 


Marks. 
041,133.03 
145,491.15 
802, 457.  32 
894,  790.  77 
260.  234. 93 
249,  948.  61 


941,512.18 
698, 079.  86 


Enlarging 
old  build- 
ings. 


Marks. 
13, 747. 15 


7. 528. 84 
33,  268. 04 


63,371.29 


311,322.61 
$74,  094. 78 


Table  5. — Classes  and  percentage  of  children  taught  in  schoolhouses  owned  by  the  city 

between  1878  and  1893. 


Year. 

Clasges. 

Per  cent 

of  total 

number 

of 

children. 

86.89 
82.87 
79.62 
79.41 
81.66 
82.81 
79.93 
76.00 

Year. 

Claases. 

2.160 
2,314 
2,445 
2,563 
2,705 
2,868 
3,024 

Percent 

of  total 

number 

of 

children. 

1878 

1,273 
1,330 
1,387 
1,508 
1.710 
1,733 
1.774 
1.984 

1886 

78.70 

1879 

1887         

80.00 

1880 

1888     

82.20 

1881 

1889 

83.75 

1882 

1890 

88  30 

1883 

1891                      

88.37 

1884 

1S92 

92.17 

1885    
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Table  6,— Expenditures  of  tlie  cittfj  exclusive  of  those  for  huildifufs,  beiiveen  ISIS  and  1893. 


Tear. 


Expendi- 
ture. 


1877-78.. 
1878-79.. 
1879-80.. 
1880-Sl.. 
1881-82.. 
1882-83.. 
1883-84.. 
1884-85.. 
1885-80.. 


Mark*. 
3,  670,  988 

3.  890. 668 

4.  231, 408 
4. 607, 343 
5,019,689 
5,435,864 
5,801,776 
6,  255,  090 
6,  713, 070 


Increa.se 

over  laHt 

year. 


Marks. 
207, 596 
219, 680 
340, 740 
435, 935 
352, 346 
416, 195 
365,892 
453, 314 
457, 980 


rer  CAD-  1 

iUof 
cbiltlren 
enrolled. 


MarU. 
48.60 
48.00 
47.83 
48.89 
47.99 
47.33 
46.58 
46.58 
46.30 


Year. 


Marks. 

1886-87 7,124,022 

1887-88 7.408,229 

1888-89 7,688,641 

1889-90 8.102,582 

1890-01 8.  302, 381 

1891-92 '  8.901,093 

1892-93 '  9.101,327 


■!?-.«««  J  J      Increase 

^tS™."""  -«''■"•* 

year. 


Marks. 
410, 952 
284, 207 
280,412 
413, 941 
109,799 
666.203 
289,634 


Averages..     6,400,300  i    365,926 


Per  cap- 
ita of 
children 
onroUod. 


Marks. 
46.73 
40.62 
46.53 
47.65 
47.95 
50.62 
51.84 

0  47.88 


a£qual0$11.4O. 

Table  7. — Comparative  data  concerning  the  common  schools  of  Berlin  for  the  two  years 

ISSO  and  1891. 

[From  the  Prussian  State  reports  of  those  years.] 


1886. 
Marks,     i  Per  cent. 


Total  cost  of  maiutonance ;    8,388,767 

For  salaries '    4, 493, 5 14 


For  buildings  and  incidentals. 

Defrayed  by  city 

Defrayed  by  State 

Raised  from  tuition  fees. . 
Per  capita  of  population. 


3.  445,  253 
8.  324, 229 
37.  917 
26, 421 


58.93 

41.07 

99.23 

.45 

.32 


6. 38  or  $1. 52 


1891. 


Marks.      Per  cent. 


11,090,005  . 
6,  360,  289  I 
4,729.716  I 

10,212,814 
877, 191 


57.35 

42.65 

92.09 

7.91 


7. 02  o.- $1.67 


Per  capita  in  1878,  5.50  marks  ($1.31) ;  in  1871,  3.49  marks  (84  cents) ;  in  1867,  3.31,  marks  (78  cents) ; 
in  1861, 1.33  marks  (32  cents). 


Average  expendltnre  for  one  common  school. 

A  vera<;e  expenditure  for  salaries 

Average  expenditure  for  buildings 

Per  capita  of  pupils 


1878. 


Marks. 
45,848 
ol,  782 
14,066 
50. 75  z=  $12. 08 


1886.    ■ 


1801. 


Marks. 

Marks. 

50,535 

57, 761 

29.780 

33,127 

20, 755 

24,634 

55. 51  =$13. 21 

63.15  =$15.03 

1878. 


1891. 


Marks.  I  Marks. 

Average  salary  for  men |        2,37orr$o03. 25  2,597=  $618.08 

Average  salary  for  women i        1,457  -  346.77  I        1,538=:     366.04 

Marks. 

Pensions  paid  to  men  in  1891 100,402  — $23,895.  68 

Pensions  paid  to  women  in  1891 19, 896  -^    4. 735. 25 

Total 120,298=  28.630.93 
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Table  8. — Time  tables  of  the  Berlin  common  schooh  used  in  lS40j  1860^  1873 ^  and  1803, 

A.— 1840. 
[The  schools  liaving  four  gra<les,  grade  1  bfiny  tho  liigliest] 


Branches  of  instniction. 


Keligion 

heading 

German  language  and  orthography. 

PenmanHhip 

Arithmetic 

Geometry 

Kational  and  universal  history  — 

Siugiug ' 

Female  handiwork 


Hours  per  week  for  boys.  HourH  per  week  for  girls. 

jGradel.  Grade2.  Grade3. ;Gra<le4.Gradol.  Grade2,  Gradel  (iradel. 

4 


Total. 


32 


32 


10 


G 
10  : 


C  C  4                4 
4  4  7                8 
2  2    

4  '            4  ,            4  4  3                 2 

4  j            4               4  4  3                 3 


2  ! 


2  ; 

8 


2G 


26 


32 


32 


26 


26 


In  1850  the  course  for  Ijoys  was  changed  so  as  to  read  for  "  national  and  universal  history,"  4  hours,  as 
follows:  History,  2  hours;  knowle<lgo  of  nature  (in  summer),  2  hours,  and  geography,  2  hours  (iu 
winter).    For  girls  the  course  was  changed  to  read  "  geography  "  instead  of  "  uuivursarListory." 


B.— 1800. 
[The  schools  having  six  grades,  grade  1  lieing  the  highest. 


Hours  per  week  for  hoys.    Hours  per  week  for  ^ii  l.s. 


Branches  of  instruction. 


I 


Religion |  0 

Keading  and  language I  8 

Writing i  4 

Arithmetic |  4 

Geometry  and  drawing ,  4 

Nature  study I  2 

History  and  geography 2 

Singing '  2 

Female  handiwork ' . .  - 


Total 32 


-i     I    w 


I    l1    'I    .1    |1      I 


O   '  O 


32 


26  I  26     26 


I     .  I 


G 

0  ,     0 

3  I     4 

3  4 


G  '    C 
10 


6 
10 

4 
4 


20     32     32 


V,'.\ 


32  ,  26     26       26 

I        1         I 


C— 1873. 
[The  schools  having  six  grades,  grade  I  being  the  highest.] 


Keligion     

4 

8 
4 
2 
2 
3 
3 

I 
2 

4 

8 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 

I 
2 

4 

1. 

4 

4       4 

4 

12 

4 

6 

4 
2 

I 

4 

G 
4 
2 
2 
2 

i 
4       4       4 

4 

German  (2   hours'  object  lessons  in   grades  5 
and  C) 

10 
4 

12 

8 ;  10 

4  1    4 

12 

1? 

Arithmetic.  ....            . 

4,     4 

4 

History ' 

i             - 

Geography  (home  geography  iu  grade  4) 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 :....;.... 

Nature  stud  V       .  ..............     ..........  .... 

1 

2  

1 

Drawing 

4 
2 
2 

2    ........ 

2        2  12 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2  

Singing 

2|    2j    2 

2 

1 

Female  handiwork 

::::!:::: 

8 
32 

32 

8       8    .... 
32      28     22 

Total 

17 

1 
30     ^0 

28     22     22 

22 
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Table  8. — Time  tables  of  the  Berlin  common  schools  used  in  1840^  1860,  1S7S,  and  189$ — 

Continued. 

D.— 1893. 
[Though  the  course  prescribes  six  grades,  many  schools  have  seven.    See  Text.] 


Branches  of  instruction. 

Hoi 

O 

4 

8 
4 
2 

I 
I 

2 
2 

irs  per  w 

III 

c  |0 

"""1      " 

4  !    4 
8       8 
4       4 

eokl 

1 

e 

4 

10 
4 

or  boy«. 

2     £ 

a    o 

9      11 
4       4 

Hoars  per  week  1 

»H        ci    j   M        •* 

nil 

w            U           'J           O 

4       4       4  14 
6       6,8       8 
4       4       4  1    4 
2       2       2    .... 
2       2       2       2 

"or  girls. 

III 

Rclifiion 

4         4 

German  (2  hours  object  IcsHons  in  grades  5  and  6) . 
Arithmetic    

9       11 
4  t      4 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
9 

Geocrninhv  (homo  tr«^offvai»hvin  crrade  4) 

2 
2 

.   ..1 

Drawing 

2 
2 
2 

2 

1 
2 

.... 

2 
2 
2 
U 

32 

I 

2 
6 

32 

2 
2 
2 

32 

2 
2 
2 
4 

28 



2    

1  1       1 

(rvmnastics 

2  1      2 

...J.-.. 

Total         

32     30  ,  30 

1 

28 

22 

2. 

22       22 

Tablk  9. — Distribution  of  the  school  children  according  to  age.     (  Tear  189 J,) 


Grand  total.    3,271177,087, 


21,17, 746|21, 843|23. 730  22, 805j22, 478  21, 202  20, 829|19,  678  3,  708 


13 
~41 
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Table  10. — DistrihuHon  of  the  pupih  born  in  187S,  showing  the  absolute  numbers  and 

percentages. 


Grade. 

«  to  7  yearn 

old,  tint 
school  year 

7  to  8  years 
old,  second 
school  year 

1885. 

8  to  9  years 

old,  tliinl 

school  year 

1880. 

9  to  10  years 
old,  fourth 
school  year 

1881 

Num-       IVr 
her.       cent. 

1 

10  to  11 

old, 
school 

18i 

Num- 
ber. 

19 
1,525 
4,383 
3, 453 
1,087 
117 

years 
llfth 
^year 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

1  . 

BOYS. 

.13 
14  41 

2 

26  h     .24 

2,348     21.59 

5,  320     48.  97 

2.  789     25,  64 

387       3.56 

3 

45 

3, 361 
6,050 
1,470 

.41 

30.73 
55.  37 
13.49 

41  40 

4 

58 
4.600 
6.022 

.54 
43.11 
56.35 

32  63 

5 

21 
7. 032 

.30 
99.70 

10  27 

«._ 

1.11 

Total 

OIBLS. 

100.  UO 

7,053   100.00 

10.689 

100.00 

10,938 

10.876  -100.00 

10,  584 

100.00 

1... 

7 
1,243 
4,314 

4,208 

1,300 

111 

.06 

2 



io          .90 

1,774  I  15.93 

5,617  1  50.44 

3,342  i  30.01 

393  1     3.53 

11.11 

3  

i-l  i     .  12 

2, 646  1  23.  55 
6,6i»7  1  59.61 
1,878  1  16.72 

38  56 

4 

20 
3,883 
7.138 

.18 
35.18 
64.64 

37.61 

5 

9 
6.459 

.is 

99.87 

11.67 

6  .,       --       -     

99 

Total 

6,468 

100. 00 

11,039 

100.00 

11.235  ino  on 

11,136    100.00 

11, 189 

100  00 

Grand  total 

12,173" 

13,521 

21,728 



^-0»2| 

21,773 

Grade. 


11  to  12  years 

old,  sixth 

school  year 

1889. 


BOY8. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total 

OIKLS. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

« 

Total 

Grand  total 


Num- 

Per 

ber. 

cent. 

961 

9.22 

3,448 

83.10 

3,618 

34.74 

1,957 

18.82 

385 

3.70 

45 

.42 

12  to  13  years 
old,  seventh 
school  year 

1890. 


Num- 
ber. 


2,926 

3.696 

2,560 

985 

145 

18 


10,414      100.00  '     10,330 


756 
3,319  I 
4, 189  I 
2,351 

445  I 
46 


6.81 
29.89 
37. 72 
21.17 

4.01 
.40 


11, 106     100. 00 


21,  520  I 


2,886 
4,018 
2,957 
1,127 
172 
15 


11, 175 


21,505 


Per 
cent. 


28.33 

35.78 

24.78 

9.54 

1.40 

.17 


13  to  14  years 

old,  eighth 

school  year 

1891. 


Num-        Per 
ber.         cent. 


4,450 
8,147 

1,501 

472 

48 

2 


100.00  I      9,620 


46.26 
32.71 
15.60 
4.91 
.50 
.02 


100.00 


25.83 

4,654 

35.96 

3,395 

9".  id 

1,729 

10.08 

518 

1.54 

64 

.13 

8 

44.89 

32.74 

16.67 

5.00 

.62 

.08 


100.00  I     10.368      100.00 


19,  988 


0\er  14  years, 

ninth  school 

year  1892. 


Num- 
ber. 


919 

539 

241 

65 

7 


Per 
cent. 


1,771 


51.89 
30.43 
13.61 
3.67 
.40 


100. 00 


Total. 


1.028 

554 

271 

71 

10 

3 


1,037 
"3^708 


53.07 
28.60 
13.99 
3.66 
.52 
.16 


100.00 


9,275 
12,  381 
14.696 
15, 677 
15, 147 
15,094 


9,333 
12,  539 

15,  248 
10,  553 
15, 928 

16,  059 
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ATTENDAXC  E  IX  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  FOR  BOVS  IN  GERMANY. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  expose  on  the  universities  in  Germany,  the 
annual  report  of  this  Bureau  for  1891-92  contained  a  summary  (p.  368) 
which  has  served  as  a  basis  for  comparisons  with  other  States.  The 
imperial  secretary  of  state  at  Strasburg,  Dr.  George  von  Mayr,  a 
noted  statistician,  subjects  the  sources  of  that  table,  published  by 
Prof.  Dr.  C.  Eethwisch  for  the  Chicago  World's  Fair,  to  a  criticism 
which  reveals  most  interesting  details,  and  he  brings  out  features  of 
secondary  school  attendance  in  Germany  which  are  particularly  wel- 
come in  this  country  at  a  time  when  high  schools  and  colleges  are  tak- 
ing an  inventory  of  good  intentions  and  results. 

In  preseutiug  this  statistical  material  it  is  necessary  to  reiterate  that 
the  tables  show  only  the  number  of  boys  studying  in  secondary  schools, 
not  of  girls.  The  boys  in  Germany  who  are  predestined  by  their  par- 
ents to  i)ursue  higher  studies  must  begin  at  an  early  age — say  at  10  or 
11  years.  For  girls  who  aim  at  entering  upon  higher  studies,  ample 
provision  in  the  form  of  public  preparatory  secondary  schools  is  not 
made  as  yet  in  Germany,  though  there  are  numerous  private  institu- 
tions of  that  kind.  Efforts  are  being  made  of  late  to  establish  public 
gymnasia,  or  classical  schools,  for  girls,  and  the  Government  has  the 
question  under  advisement.  Dr.  Mayr,  in  summarizing  the  material 
furnished  by  each  State,  arrives  at  the  following  totals  for  the  year 
1890: 

Boys. 

'* Gymnasia/'  or  classical  schools 134,845 

"Real  schools,"  with  Latin 50,947 

"  Real  schools,"  without  Latin 62, 579 

Total 248,371 

This  is  about  3  per  cent  of  the  school-going  population. 

The  separate  States  show  remarkable  differences  in  the  attendance 
in  the  three  classes  of  schools.  While  in  Prussia  and  in  Bavaria  the 
classical  schools  have  still  the  majority  of  students.  States  like  Saxony, 
Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  and  Hessen  display  an  opposite  tendency. 

The  confessions  or  religions  of  the  students  are  mentioned  separately, 
both  in  totals  and  in  ratios,  as  is  seen  from  the  following  paragraphs. 
The  numbers  are  not  quite  correct,  owing  to  the  fact  that  two  States 
make  no  returns  concerning  the  denomination  of  their  students. 

Germany  has  1  student  in  secondary  schools  to  every  1^9  of  its 
inhabitants;  that  is,  1  Protestant  student  to  every  181  Protestant 
inhabitants;  1  Catholic  student  to  every  307  Catholic  inhabitants;  1 
student  of  other  Christian  confessions  to  204:  of  such  inhabitants;  1 
Jewish  student  to  every  30  Jewish  inhabitants.  A  computation  of 
the  attendance  in  the  three  categories  of  schools  with  reference  to  the 
religion  or  confession  can  be  made  only  by  leaving  out  the  nu^nbers 
from  Wiirtemberg  and  Oldenburg.     The  result  is  as  follows: 
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Attendance  in  sccondartf  schools  in  Germany,  ISOO. 


CyninaHia  or  claasical  scbools  for 
boys. 


Slates*. 


Pro. 

tC8< 

I  tauts. 


Cat  ho- 
lic». 


Other  ' 
Chris-  Jews. 
tiauH. 


Total. 


Ivonl  dchooli*,"  with  Latin,  for 

l>OV8. 


! 


54,038 
5,  73H' 
5,  333 
(0  I 
2,092 
1,577 
1,378, 
703 
545 
(?) 

1,674 
261 
505 
281 
327, 
930' 
149' 
331' 
149 
157| 
305 
193 
361 
530' 
784' 
830 
2,  034 


19.539, 

11.418' 

121 

(?)     I 

2,089 

567| 

111. 

14'. 


(?) 


Prussia 

Bavaria 

Saxony  

"Wiirtembcrg 

Baden  

HeHAen 

Uecklenburg-Sch  werin 

Saxe  Weimar 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz 

Oldenburg 

Brunswick 

Saxo-Meiniugen 

8axe-  A  Itenburg 

SaxeCoburg 

Saxe-  (lotka 

Aulialt 

Schwarzbnrg-Kmlolstadt 

Schwarzbnrg-Sondersliausen  . 

WalUeck 

ReusA,  aenior 

Reuss,  Junior 

Schauiuburg-Lippe 

Lippe 

Liibeck 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

Alsoce-Ixirraiue 


German  Empire:  '  I 

Total '.... 

AVithout  Oldenburg i 

Without   Oldenburg  and 
Wurtemberg 81,205  36,414 


I 


18. 
2. 

10* 

I: 

li: 

5. 
2. 

...I. 


149 
32 

13| 

8 
22 

\'.v.\'^ 

*(V)*i 


7,253 
814 
1G9 
(?) 
404 
24 
33 
18 
18 
(?) 
27 
23 


17. 
3'. 

18| 

2,544 


19 

Ml 

28 

1 

5 

13 

2 

1 

9 

25 

18 

13 

142 

334 


241    9,621 


80.  979 

18,002 

5.636 

0,453 

4,593' 

2,  407 

1,422 

735 

5651 

91l'. 

1,719 

289 

506 

3111 

340 

964 

151 

340 

167, 

1611 

306 

208, 

403 

551, 

816 

1.000, 

4.  913  . 

134,  845  . 
133,  934  . 


Pro- 
tants. 


ICath 


Other  I  I 

Chri«-  [Jewn.i  TotAk 


■t 


I 


26,788 

2451 

3  002' 

(?)     I 

1.  732! 

802 

1,  372 

4H9 

212 


4.687' 
146 

(?)    i 

1.  246, 

179 

51 
6! 

li 


(') 


146   2.844! 

61 

40 

(?) 

392 

87 

30 

21 

1 


325 

305 

192 

233 

90 

436 

226- 

349 

93: 

37 

3D4 

38 

34 

117 

592 

631 


4 2 

.1 5 

5 2 


15  . 
Ill 


34,465 

452 

3.136 

1.972 

3,381 

1,083 

1,407 

616 

214 


338 
319 
193 
351 

91 
463 
229 
360 
100 

37 
400 

43 

41 
118 
620 
718 


50.947 
50,947 


127,481  38,734  6,409    182  3,650  48,975 


I 


"Real  8cliooli»,"  without  Latin, 
for  boj'B. 


Total. 


States. 


■   Pro    lr'„#i.«'Other  ! 

tea-     S"?*.    '  Chris-  Jews.  Total. 
tauts.     "*^*-   I  tians.  '  ' 


Protos 
tants. 


Cath 
olics. 


Other 

Chris-  Jews. 
tinns. 


Pruasia 14,558 

Bavaria ,    4.531 

Saxony 4.839 

"Wiirtemberg 6,919 

Baden I    1,333 

Heasen '    2,031 

Meoklenborg-  Schwerin |        5601 

Saxe-Weimar '        533 

Mecklenborg-Strelitz 

Oldenburg ;        4591 

Brunswick 1,302' 

Saxe-Meiningen I        203' 

Saxe- Altenburg I       102 

Saxe-Coburg ' 

BaxeOotha 442! 

Anhalt 184j 

Bchwarzbarg-Rudolstadt 

Schwarzbarg-Soudeishauseu  . ' | 

Waldeck ' 

Reuss,  senior 

Reuss,  Junior 

Schaumborg-  Lippe 
Lippe. 


3,218 

5,  227  i 

102 

1,269 

952 

705 

2 

12 


104'  2,01319.893 
69'  1,1311(\968 
3  118  5.062 
"  396  8,593: 
319,  2,613; 
51 5i  3.292 
672) 
4 1       555 


9 

41 
1 


11  . 
16'. 


20. 
244 1 


Iiiibeck I  664 

Bremen '  1,210 

Hamburg i  3,217 

Alsace-Lorraine |  1,230, 


2. 
19. 
96, 

908 


German  Empire: 

Total 44.217   12.549 

"Without  Oldenburg !  43,758  12,538 

'Without  Oldenburg  and  .  |  | 

Wiirtemberg "  36,839   11,269, 

I  I  I 


211 
7 


490, 

1,562 

20:{t 

105, 

.1 


472! 
IS 


"I" 


21       587 

10   1,245: 

337l  3.671 

374   2,513 


95,384  27. 
10,  514  16, 
13, 174 
13.002  3, 
5, 157|  4, 
4,410  1, 
3,310' 
1,725 

7571 
(?)      I    ( 
3, 301 

769 

7991 

514! 

859 
1,550 

375; 

680 

242i 

104! 

699; 

23li 

395 
1,211 
2,586 
4,078 
3, 264, 


I 
444 

91 
3011 
2551 
287, 
451 

18, 

32 

3. 
?)    1 

1L 

3- 

17 
lOl 
15. 

3  . 

6 

0. 

2  . 

4. 


399  12,110 
101,  2,006 
26;  333 
281  733 
22  1,121 
78       843 


(?) 


72 
43 
19 
(?) 
279 
36 


Totai. 


121t 
.452 


30! 
00 


1 

19 

2 

3 

14 

27 

40 

42 

553j 

708 


135,337 

29,412 

13,834 

17,018 

10,587 

6,782 

3,401 

1.806 

779 

1,401 

3,619 

808 

804 

562 

903 

1,620 

380 

70J 

267 

198 

706 

251 

444 

1,256 

2,681 

5,389 

7,426 


266   5,55-162,579 i I  24a  371 

206,5,527  62,089    169,780  57,347         708,19, 135,  246,  970 


257   5,13153,490;  150,778  54,092 

I        [        :  II 


680  18, 402:  229, 952 

I  i 
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Nuinder  of  inhahitanta  to  every  student  {without  Wilrtemherg  and  Oldenhurg), 


rrotcRtant 

Catholin 

Other  (leuominatious. 
Jow« 

Total 


Heal  schools. 

Gym- 
nasia. 



With 

Without 

Total. 

1 

Latin. 

Latin. 

'        361 

758 

715 

187 

464 

2,651 

1.507 

314 

571 

757 

535 

202 

55 

146 

104 

30 

370 

960 

879 

205 

This  mode  of  computation  involuntarily  leads  to  the  opinion  that 
small  numbers  presuppose  a  numerous  i)articipation,  while  large  num- 
bers presuppose  a  small  participation,  in  secondary  studies.  This  cer- 
tainly is  correct,  but  it  does  not  give  as  adequate  a  statement  as  ratios 
would.  For  that  reason  the  table  is  repeated  here,  displaying  the 
number  of  students  to  every  10,000  inhabitants. 

Number  of  students  to  every  lOjOOO  inhabitants. 


Protestant 

Catholic 

other  denominations. 
JewH , 

Total 


1 

Real  schools. 

Gym- 
nasia. 

Withl 

Without 

Total. 

Latin.  [ 

Latin. 

27.7 

13.2 

12.5 

53.4 

21.4 

3.8 

6.7 

31.9 

17.5 

13.2 

18.7 

49.4 

173.7 

65.7 

92.7 

332.2 

48.9 


In  all  the  three  classes  of  secondary  schools  we  find  the  Jews  more 
numerously  represented  than  the  Christians.  This  is  equally  true  in 
classical  and  modern  high  schools.  The  Protestant  population  also  makes 
use  of  the  opportunities  for  secondary  education  much  more  frequently 
than  the  Catholic,  but  there  is  quite  a  difference  between  the  number 
of  those  in  classical  and  those  in  modern  high  schools  (so-called  Keal- 
schulen).  These  differences  in  the  participation  of  the  different  dinom- 
inations  are  so  great  that  a  more  minute  statistical  comparison  than  the 
one  presented  in  the  foregoing  table  (see  p.  299)  would  not  materially 
alter  the  result  shown  in  these  ratios.  Absolutely  correct  comparison 
would  be  possible  only  if  the  entire  number  of  students  in  secondary 
schools  could  be  viewed  according  to  religious  denomination  and  age, 
and  compared  with  the  male  population  divided  in  the  same  manner — 
that  is,  with  reference  to  their  religion  and  age.  This  is  impossible,  since 
neither  the  school  statistics  nor  the  general  German  census  offer  the 
material.  The  latter  particularly,  as  far  as  the  total  for  the  Empire 
comes  into  question,  suffers  from  a  want  of  combination.  Kot  even 
the  most  elementary  distinction  between  the  confessions,  namely,  that 
according  to  sex,  is  given.  This  is  owing  to  the  want  of  detailed  enumer- 
ation in  soire  States.  German  statisticians  therefore  earnestly  desire 
that  the  next  census  may  reveal  the  facts  necessary  for  this  and  similar 
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comparisons.  As  far  as  the  numbers  go,  the  participation  of  the  four 
groups  (Protestant,  Catholic,  other  Christians  or  dissenters,  and  Jews) 
in  secondary  education  as  given  in  the  table  must  suffice  for  the  present. 

Tlie  facts  which  the  foregoing  ratios  reveal  are  not  in  any  way  sur- 
prising, since  estimates  based  upon  Bavarian  statistics,  and  upon  those 
of  a  few  other  States,  had  revealed  similar  proportions  years  ago.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  classical  schools — that  is,  the  so-called-  gymnasia  in 
Bavaria — had  some  years  ago  among  their  pupils  3G.5  Catholics,  4G.3 
Protestants,  86.7  Israelites  of  every  10,000  of  the  inhabitants.  For 
1890  Bavaria  exhibits  the  following  ratios  of  students  to  the  total  pop- 
ulation (distinction  as  to  sex  being  missing):  Catholics,  28.8;  Protes- 
tants, 36.5;  Jews,  151.0,  for  every  10,000  inhabitants.  Hence,  the  Jews 
in  Bavaria,  as  was  shown  in  1863,  have  increased  their  ratio  of  students 
in  gymnasia  enormously — that  is,  nearly  100  i)er  cent  within  about 
thirty  years.  The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  participation  of  Jews 
in  the  secondary  schools  without  Latin — that  is,  in  the  modern  high 
schools,  or  Kealschulen — is  even  greater. 

Professor  Von  Mayr  quotes  in  this  connection  a  paragraph  from 
Volume  I  of  his  Bavarian  Statistics  of  Education  (1873,  p.  40),  with 
reference  to  the  attendance  in  classical  high  schools.  lie  at  that  time 
remarked : 

I  sboiilil  like  to  warn  my  roadere  not  to  draw  immediate  conclusions  from  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  different  confessions  upon  the  talent  or  inclination  of  the 
8tndent8,  or  the  confession  to  which  thoy  belong.  There  are  other  considerations 
that  determine  the  real  participation  in  any  branch  of  education  besides  talents 
and  inclination,  and  amon<^  these  are  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  attending  certain 
schools.  These  are  dependent  upon  the  habitation  of  the  parents  and  the  location 
of  the  schools.  Doubtless  the  population  of  auy  place  or  city  furnishes  the  compar- 
atively greatest  contingent  of  students.  Now,  it  must  be  considered  that  the  Jew- 
ish population  is  nearly  always  found  in  largo  cities  which  have  a  variety  of  schools 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  elementary  schools.  Hence,  we  find  the  Jewish  children 
more  frequently  in  secondary  schools,  while  the  Catholics  are  chiefly  agriculturists, 
farmers,  and  the  like,  and  live  in  hamlets,  villages,  and  small  towns,  which  do  not 
oft'er  opportunities  for  secondary  education  as  large  cities  do.  Similar  proportions 
are  found  where  the  members  of  one  confession  are  preferably  grouped  in  larger 
cities,  as,  for  instance,  the  Protestants  in  Upper  Bavaria,  where  the  participation  of 
Protestants  in  secondary  schools  is  comparatively  lar/nrer  than  in  Lower  Bavaria, 
where  they  are  found  both  in  the  cities  and  in  rural  districts. 

What  Dr.  Mayj*  said  twenty  years  ago  is,  in  a  measure,  still  applica- 
ble to-day,  though  it  may  not  be  possible  to  control  it  statistically. 
The  statistics  of  the  Empire  fail  to  go  into  details  on  the  subject  of  con- 
fessions with  regard  to  the  locality  in  which  they  are  represented.  If, 
however,  Prussian  statistics,  which  are  very  minute,  are  taken  as  a 
standard  of  measurement,  we  find  (1)  that  the  Jews  form  1.2  per  cent 
of  the  entire  population  of  Prussia;  (2)  that  they  form  2.6  per  cent  of 
the  city  population;  (3)  but  only  0.3  per  cent  of  the  rural  population; 
and  (4)  2.8  per  cent  of  the  population  in  cities  of  over  20,000  inhabitants. 

From  this  it  is  obvious  that  the  Jews  have  better  opportunities  for 
attending  secondary  schools.    Their  present  strong  participation^iju  such 
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schools,  is,  however,  not  explained  by  this  objective  relation  only;  aside 
from  this  there  must  be  a  subjective  tendency.  This  tendency  is  nursed 
doubtless  by  tlie  choice  of  profession  and  occupation  common  among 
the  Jews,  they  being  found  chiefly  among  the  merchants  and  profes- 
sionals, but  not  among  mechanics  and  farmers. 

Though  it  may  be  of  interest  to  record  similar  statements  from  edu- 
cational statistics  of  the  United  States,  it  can  not  be  considered  essen- 
tial, since  the  undenominational  character  of  the  schools  in  this  country 
precludes  any  reflections  such  as  Professor  Majnr  was  able  to  make  fojr 
Germany.  His  reflections  and  ratios  concerning  denominations  are  not 
the  essential  features  of  his  summary  (see  p.  3),  but  the  proportion 
of  students  in  the  various  classes  of  schools  regardless  of  their  denom- 
ination is  of  supreme  importance,  since  it  shows  an  enormous  increase 
of  pupils  in  the  schools  without  Latin,  and  only  a  moderate  increase  in 
those  with  Latin.  In  viewing  the  table  we  must  constantly  bear  in 
mind  that  the  total  of  very  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  pupils  in  sec- 
ondary schools  represents  only  the  boys.  If  we  add  the  number  of  girls 
attending  secondary  schools  not  enumerated  here  the  total  number 
would  be  increased  to  half  a  million.  One-half  a  million  of  50,000,000 
inhabitants  is  1  per  cent.  This  is  a  very  extraordinary  percentage,  for 
it  means  that  of  every  100  men,  women,  and  children,  one  is  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools.  If  we  abandon  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  and 
take  the  total  number  of  school-going  age,  6  to  20 — namely,  about 
10,000,000 — the  proportion  in  secondary  schools  would  be  5  per  cent,  a 
proportion  not  reached  by  any  other  country. 


Courses  of  Study  in  History  Found  in  VoauE  in  Europe. 

Prof.  Joseph  Baar,  Ph.  D.,  published  in  a  supplement  to  the  annual 
catalogue  of  his  school  (a  progymnasium  in  Mahnedy,  Germany,  1895) 
an  essay  in  which  he  subjects  the  courses  of  study  prescribed  for  the 
study  of  history  in  secondary  schools  in  several  European  countries 
and  the  United  States  to  a  rigorous  comparison.  He  then  summarizes 
the  various  courses  in  such  a  way  that  the  amount  of  time  and  matter 
prescribed  may,  at  a  glance,  be  seen.  The  matter  is  of  suj)reme  impor- 
tance to  teachers  in  this  country,  where  universal  history  has  remained 
a  subordinate  study,  being  reserved,  as  it  were,  to  grace  the  high- 
school  course. 

The  author  starts  out  with  this  weighty  remark: 

Whether  the  study  of  history  will  bear  fruit  for  life,  or  whether  it  remain  mere 
text-hook  knowledge  accumulated  for  examinations,  or  both,  or  neither;  whether  it 
develops  the  whole  soul  life  of  the  pupil,  clears  the  intellect,  and  fills  the  emotions 
and  the  heart  with  noble  sentiments,  or  whether  it  will  leave  the  heart  cold,  the 
head  empty,  causing  confusion — all  that  depends  principally  upon  the  scientific  and 
ethical  personality  of  the  teacher.  Good  text-books  can  only  aid  him  in  his  work. 
Prescribed  courses  of  study  determining  the  aims  and  methods  of  his  instruction 
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may  promote  or  retard  liirn;  they  can  do  Dotliing  else.  If  wo  wish  to  sketch  a  per- 
fectly true  picture  of  how  history  is  taught  iu  foreign  countries  we  should  have  to 
know  above  all  who  the  teachers  are  that  give  the  instiuctiou  and  how  they  do  it. 
As  a  matter  of  self-evidence,  sources  of  such  information  are  lacking.  All  we  can 
do  is  to  show  what  is  intended  by  the  authorities  and  adequately  fix  the  rank  in 
which  the  study  of  history  is  placed  in  the  dift'erent  countries  by  stating  how  much 
time  is  devoted  to  it  and  what  matter  is  to  be  gone  over. 

The  interest  iu  this  inquiry  is  a  threefold  one — a  scientific,  educational,  and  polit- 
ical interest.  For  the  principles  according  to  which  the  courses  are  framed,  the  text- 
books chosen,  the  selection  of  matter,  and  the  distribution  over  the  several  years  of 
the  course  determined,  and  lastly  the  method  employed  are  all  dependent  upon  the 
question  ;  Why  is  history  studied?  (1)  For  the  historian  the  science  of  history  has 
it«  own  aim.  Ho  desires  to  gain  as  extensive  and  thorough  a  knowledge  as  possible 
of  historical  facts.  (2)  It  is  difierent  with  the  educator;  history  to  him  is  a  means  to 
an  end;  ho  wants  to  give  his  pupils  an  intellectual  and  ethical  education  which  is 
most  desirable  for  life.  Hence,  ho  will  select  the  matter  of  instruction  to  that  end 
and  form  it  in  content  and  extent  according  to  the  capacity  of  his  pupils.  (3)  The 
third  and  iu  most  countries  decisive  motive  power,  the  State,  has  the  same  purpose, 
but  aside  from  that  it  has  a  political  end  in  view.  It  emphasizes  love  of  country, 
adherence  to  the  existing  form  of  government,  and  a  general  comprehension  of  gov- 
ernmental relations.  According  to  this  purpose  the  State  schools  will  of  necessity 
occupy  themselves  with  home  history,  and  according  to  the  existing  form  of  gov- 
ernment the  study  of  history  will  result  in  a  history  of  princes  or  a  history  of  the 
people — that  is  to  say,  it  will  be  supported  either  by  a  monarchic-dynastic  spirit  or 
by  a  republican  spirit.  In  private  or  denominational  schools  of  Belgium  and  America 
other  considerations,  such  as  dictated  by  the  church,  come  into  play  besides  the 
political. 

The  author  then  subjects  the  courses  and  methods  pursued  in  France 
Eussia,  and  the  United  States,  and  compares  them  with  those  generally 
adopted  in  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  other  countries.  (See  sum- 
mary at  the  close  of  this  article.)  With  reference  to  the  United  States, 
he  points  out  that  here  the  authorities  do  rarely  more  than  prescribe 
the  countries  and  epochs  to  bo  gone  over;  method  and  distribution  of 
matter  are  left  to  the  teacher.    He  says: 

Nevertheless  there  are  a  number  of  uniform  features  in  the  teaching  of  history  in 
America  which  show  clearly  that  all  the  schools  of  the  various  States,  though  not 
ruled  by  a  centralized  power,  are  following  a  general,  well-understood  motive,  that 
of  amalgamating  the  foreign  elements  and  making  the  population  of  the  Union 
homogeneous  in  sentiment  and  aspiration.  The  aim  of  the  study  of  history  in  the 
United  States  is  more  than  in  monarchical  states — apolitical  one.  It  is  to  prepare 
the  young  to  a  self-active  participation  in  the  life  of  the  State  by  giving  them  the 
requisite  historical  knowledge  and  by  training  them  in  true  American  sentiment. 
This  explains  why  the  grammar  schools  generally  confine  themselves  to  American 
history.  This  home  history  is  taught  vory  thoroughly  during  the  last  two  years  of 
the  elementary  course  (thirteenth  and  fourteenth  year  of  life),  and  also  in  form  of  a 
review  in  the  high  schools.  Ancient  history,  on  the  other  hand,  is  taught  only  in 
the  high  or  other  secondary  schools,  and  very  superficially  at  that.  English  history 
is  all  that  finds  a  little  attention  besides  ancient  and  home  history. 

The  author  then  subjects  various  textbooks  and  courses  of  study  to 
a  critical  analysis,  quotes  the  course  of  study  followed  in  the  Baltimore 
City  College,  and  finally  places  the  various  courses  in  juxtaposition. 
This  summary  is  very  interesting,  and  is  here  reproduced  in  full  and 
very  minute  translation :  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Courses  of  study  in  history.^ 
[Hours  per  week.] 


Year  of  age. 


Kleventh  , 


Twelfth  . 


Thirteenth  .. 


Fourteenth  . 


Fifteenth ... 


Sixteenth... 


Seven teouth 


Eighteenth  . 


Nineteenth  . 


Prussia  since  1892. 


I 


Austria  since  1884. 


Belgium  since  1889. 


A,— Elementary  department.  A.— Elementary  department. 


Biographies  from  native  history,  1 
hour. 


Narratives  "rom  roj'thological  his- 
tory of  the  Grp«l;8  and  Romans, 
1  hour. 


Ti.— Secondary  department. 


Greek  and  Ivoman  history  from 
Solon  to  the  Diodorhi  and  from 
Pyrrhus  to  Augustus,  grouped 
around  leading  characters;  also 
important  parts  of  oriental  his- 
tory—2  bourt*. 

Brief  review  of  "Western  Roman 
Empire;  German  history  to  the 
close  of  Middle  Ages;  "history 
of  other  countries  only  where  of 
general  importance— 2  hours. 


German  history  from  the  close  of 
Middle  Ages  till  1740;  special 
stress  on  Brandenburg- Prussian 
history:  other  countries  where 
nee<lod  for  the  comprehension  of 
native  history— 2  hours. 

Gennan  and  'Prussian  history 
from  1740  to  the  present  time; 
comparative  consideration  of 
social  and  economic  develop- 
ment— 2  hours. 

n.   COURSE. 

(Jbief  events  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history  till  476  with  reference  to 
cause  and  etl'ect;  special  stress 
on  constitutional  history,  condi- 
tions of  civilization,  in  groups 
facilitjiting  comparison  — 3 
hours. 

Account  of  events  that  have  made 
epochs  in  the  world's  history 
from  476  to  1648.  with  reference 
to  cause  and  effect;  other  states 
only  where  of  great  historical 
Importance;  historical  and  ge- 
ographical  review  of  the  states 
ot  i!,uropo  at  the  close  of  the 
thirty  years'  war— 3  hours. 

The  most  importunt  event  s  of  mod- 
ern, especially  Prussian,  history, 
with  constant  reference  to  cause 
and  effect;  same  matter  as  in 
previous  years,  only  more  pro- 
foundly treated— 3  hours. 


Preparatory    lessons,     1 
hour.  * 

B. — Secondary  department. 


Ancient  historv :  Greece 
and  Rome  mythology  and 
biographies,  2  hours. 


Historj^of  the  Middle  Ages, 
especially  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  alternating 
with  geography,  3  hours. 

Mo<lem  history,  especially 
of  Austria- Hungary, 
alternating  with  geogra- 
phy, 4  hours. 

II.  COURSE. 

Ancient  history  to  conquest 
of  Italy:  special  att«ution 
to  history  of  civilization — 
3  hours. 


Historv  of  Rome  till  470,  and 
of  Middle  Ages;  history 
of  civilization — 4  hours. 


History  of  modem  times 
with  especial  attention  to 
religious,  political,  and 
economic  revolutions,  and 
their eflectj*  ujion  civiliza- 
tion, 3  hours. 

History  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary; interior  develop- 
ment of  the  Empire — 3 
hours.  Daring  second 
half  year:  Geography  and 
ethnology,  2  hours;'  re- 
view of  ancient  history,  1 
hour. 


A.^Elem^entary 
department. 

Sketch  of  universal 
history,  2  hours. 

li.— Secondary 
department. 

I.  c<iinisE. 

Ancient  and  Middle 
Ago  history 
(Greece  and  Rome) 
to  the  Cmsades, 
2  hours. 


Review:   History  of 
I      tho   Middle  Agee 
to  the  present  time, 
I      till  1789, 2  hours. 


Brief  review  of  the 
history  of  modern 
times;  history  of 
Belgium — 2  hours. 

II.  COURSE. 

Ancient  hi.story  of 
Gr«;ece  and  Rome, 
and  Middle  A  ges  to 
Crusades,  2  hours. 


Review  of  matter 
gone  over  in  previ- 
ous year,  2  hours. 


History  of  Belgium 
(65  hours);  history 
of  late  vears  (15 
hours)— 2  hours. 


>  Tho  courses  are  sketched  in  the  briefest  possible  manner.    The  ministerial  order  of  May  24,  1892, 
contains  minute  dotailH. 
*  These  lessons  are  chiefly  on  home  history. 
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Tear  of  age. 

France  since  1890. 

Italy  since  1894. 

Eussia  since  1890. 

United  States  (Balti- 
more  City  College). 

A.— Elementary 

K,— Elementary 

A..—Elem,entary 

A.— Elementary 

department. 

department. 

department. 

department. 

Tenth 

ElementaiT  biogra- 
phieA ;    historical 

Acenes—ll  hours. 

Eleventh 

Sum  mar  V   of  his- 

tory of  France  to 

death     of    Loais 

XI,  li  hours. 

Twelfth 

Same   tiU   1815,   U 
hours. 

Element arv  course 
of  Uussian  his- 

tory, 2  hours. 

B. — Secondary 

B — Secondary 

'R.— Secondary 

B.^  Secondary 

dej)artmmt. 

department. 

department. 
I.  COURSB. 

departm^ent. 

Thirteenth  .. 

History  of  the  Ori- 

History of  the  Ori- 

Systematic course 

History  of    the 

ent,  li  hours. 

ent  and  Greece 

of   ancient   his- 

Unitt^d   States; 

(including  geogra- 

tory;  essentials 

English  history; 

phy),  3  hours. 

of   oriental   his- 
tory—2  hours. 

cousti  t  utional 
history— 3  hours. 

Fourteenth.. 

History  of  Greece, 

Hbtory  of  Italy 

Systematic  course 

History  of  Rome; 

li  hours. 

till  4'7e  (including 
geography),  3 
hours. 

of  the  history  of 

constitution  of 

Middle  Ages,  aud 

Mttryland-2 

of  Russia  to  Ivan 

hours. 

IV,  3  hours. 

Fifteenth.... 

History  of    Rome, 

History  of  Europe, 
OHpecially    Italy, 

Systematic  coarse 

History  of   oriental 

1^  hoars. 

of  modern  history 

nations     and 

from  476  to  Henry 

from  1775  to  pres- 

Greece;  historical 

VII  of  Luxom- 

ent  time;  same  of 

composition— 1 

borg,  3  hours. 

Russia— 2  hoars. 

11.  COURSE. 

hour. 

Sixteenth.... 

History  of  Eorope, 

Same  from   Henry 

Extensive   reviews 

Constitntional  his- 

especially  France, 
till  1270,  1$  hours. 

VII   till    1748,    4 

of  Greek  and  Ro- 

torv, with  compo- 

hours. 

man   history;   re- 

sitions, 1  hour. 

view  of   Russian 

history— 2  hours. 

Seventeenth . 

Same  from  1270  till 
1610,  1|  hours. 

Same  from  1748  till 
present  time,  4 
hours. 

Political     economy; 
most     important 
events  of  the  nine- 

ft.f%^ V   %^«A  «n^^/K*Wfta     • 

teenth  century- 1 

hour. 

Eighteenth.. 

Same  ffom  1610 'till 

1789, 1 4  hours,  ami 

^hourccmfercuce. 

^finpteentli 

Same  from  1789  lill 
the  present  time, 

AY  XAJIVf  V%.;^''B  vaA     •* 

3  hours. 

ed94- 
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HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF   GERMAN   BOOKS. 

AxDRAE,  Dr.  Carl.    Eatwicklungs-Gcschichte    der    deutschen    Lehrerbildungs- 

Anstalten,  1893. 
Anonymous.    Geschichte  der  osterreichiachcn  Scbulreform,  1875. 

Die  Volksschule  Ocsterreichs  von  Einst  und  Jetzt,  1889. 

Ballien,  Tii.    Abrisa  der  Cretcbiohte  dor  deutscbon  Piidagogik,  1872. 

Baumaxn,  J.    Gescbichte  dor  padagogiscbon  Tbeorien,  1890. 

Beer,  A.,  and  F,  Hochegger.    Fortscbrttto  des  Unterricbtswesens  in  den  Cnltur- 

staaten  Europas,  2  vols.,  1867-68. 
B^HM,  H.    Leitfaden  der  Gescbicbto  der  Piidagogik,  mit  besonderer  Beriicksicb- 

tigung  der  Volksscbule,  1882. 
BOiiM,  J.    Gescbicbte  der  Piidagogik^  mit  Cbaracterbildern  bervorragender  Piida- 

gogen  und  Zeiten,  2  vols.,  1878-79. 

Kurzgefebsste  Grescbicbte  der  Piidagogik,  1889. 

Erziebong  und  Unterricbfe  bei  den  Romern  zur  Zeit  der  Konige  und  dc3 

Freistaatee,  1886. 
Breznik,  Fr.    Erziebnng  und  Unterricbt  bei  den  Griecben,  1886. 
Bruckbach,  G.    Wegweiser  durcb  die  Gescbicbte  der  Piidagogifc,  1869. 
BCdtnger,  Max.    You  den  Anfiiagen  des  Scbulzwanges,  1865. 
Cassau,  Karl.    Die  Piidagogik  der  Alton,  Cbaracterbilder,  1882. 
Clausnitzer,  L.    Gescbicbte  des  preussiscben  Unterricbts-Gesetzes,  1891. 
Cramer,  Fr.    Gescbicbte  der  Erzi^nng  in  weltbisteriselier  Entwicklnng,  2  vols., 

1832-38. 
Denifle,  P.  H.    Die  Universitliten  der  Mittelalters,  1885. 
DiTTES,  Dr.  FRiEDRicn.    Gescbicbte  der  Erziebung  und  des  Unterriebts  fiir  Volks- 

scbuUebrer,  1878. 
DuLON,  RuD.    Aus  Amerika.    Ueber  Scbule,  etc.,  1866. 
Eckstein,  Fr.  Aug.    Gestaltung  der  Volksscbule  durcb  den  Piotismus,  1867. 
Fleischner,  Dr.  L.    Gescbicbte  des  ongliscben  Bildnugswesens,  1893. 
GUDEMANN,  M.    Das  jiidiscbo  Unterriebts weson  wiibrend  der  spanlscb-arabiscben 

Periode,  1873. 
Quelleuscbriften  zur  Gescbicbte  der  Erziebung  bei    den  deutscbeu  Juden, 

1891. 
Haiin,  G.  p.  R.    Beitrag  zur  Gescbicbte  der  Piidagogik  im  18ten  Jabrhundert,  1883. 
Haneberg,  Dr.  D.    Scbul-  und  Lebrwesen  der  Mubamedaner  ira  Mittelalter,  1850. 
Hekgard,  S.    Darstellung  der  Piidagogik  uud  ibrer  Gescbicbte,  1884. 
Heindl,  J.  B.    Giillcrie  beriibmter  Piidagogen  aus  der  Gegenwart  in  Biograpbien, 

2  vols,  1859. 

Biograpbien  der  berlibmtesten  Piidagogen  der  Vergangenbeit,  1860. 

Heppe,  Dr.  H.    Gescbicbte  des  deutscbeu  Volksscbulweseus,  5  vols.,  1860. 

Sobulwesen  des  Mittelalters  und  Reform  im  16ten  Jabrbundert,  1860. 

Herold,  Jul.    Zeittafel  zur  Grescbicbte  der  Piidagogik,  1878. 
HuNZiKER,  Dr.  O.    Gescbicbte  der  scbweizeriscben  Volksscbule,  1881. 
Just,  Dr.  K.  S.    Piidagogik  des  Mittelalters,  1879. 

JOTTING,  Dr.  U.     Kritiscbe  Gescbicbto  des  Lese-  und  Anscbauungs-Unterrichts,  1890. 
Kaemmel,  H.  J.    Gescbicbte  des  deutscbeu  Scbulwesens  im  Uebergange  vom  Mittel- 
alter zur  Neuzcit,  1882. 
Kakstaedt,  Siegfr.     Hilfibucli  zur  Gescbicbte  der  Piidagogik,  1887. 
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Kfmr,  Dt.  C.    Gesebichte  der  Methodik,  1890. 

Keurbach,  Karl,  editor.    Monumenta  Germanisp  Piidagogica,  15  vole. 

KehreiX;  — .    Ueberblick  liber  die  Gesehichte  der  Erziehnng.    Edited  by  Dr.  J. 

Kayser,  1890. 
Kkllxer,  Dr.  L.    K«rze  Gescbiehte  der  Erziebong  ond  des  Unterrichts.  1S89. 
Kley,  Heinr.    Abriss  der  Geschiclite   der  preussischen  Untcrriclitsgesetzgobiing^ 

1886. 
KlOpper,  Dr.  K.    Bepotitorinm  der  Geflebicbte  der  Padagogik,  1891. 
Kr>xiG BAUER,  Joachim.    Gescbicbte  der  Padagogik  nnd  Metbodik,  1889. 
KoRNER,  Fr.    Gescbicbte  der  PUdagogik  von  den  altesten  Zeiten  bis  zur  Gegen- 

wart,  1886. 
Krause,  J.  H.    Gescbicbte  der  Erziehung  nnd  der  Bildnng  bei  den  Griechen,  Etma- 

kern  und  Romem^  1851. 
Lags,  Bertha  v.  d.    Untenicbtswesen  und  die  £rziebnngf»deale  des  spaniscben 

Amerikas,  1889. 
Lauer,   Dr.  M.    Entwicklnng  und  Gestaltang  des  niederliindiscben  Volksscbnl- 

wesens,  1885. 

Entwicklnng  and  Gestsltnng  des  belgiacben  Volksscbnlwesens  seit  1842, 1885. 

Lei'tz,  Ferd.    Gescbicbte  der  Padagogik.    Part  III  of  Lehrbncb  d.  Erz.  und  d. 

Untcrricbts,  1889. 
Mascher,  U.  a.    Das  dentsehe  Sebnlwesen  nacb  seiner  bLstoriscben  Entwicklnng, 

1876.    New  edition,  Vol.  1, 1879. 
Masius,  IIerm.     Einwirkong  des  Hnmanismns  auf  die  Gelebrtenscbulen,  1862. 
31  ASS,  Th.    Zeittafel  zur  Gescbicbte  der  Padagogik,  1890. 
Meiners,  C.    Gescbicbte  der  Entstebong  und  Entwicklnng  der  bohen  Scbulcn 

unseres  Erdtheils,  4  vols.,  1802-1805. 
Meyer,  J.  F,    Reaktion  und  Volksscbule.     Dreissig  Jabre  preuseiscber  Scbnlge- 

scbichte,  1840-1870, 1883. 
Mi'LLER,  J.  p.     Deutsche  Srhulen  im  Anslande,  ibre  Gescbicbte  und  Statistik,  1885. 
Niedergesass.  R.     Gescbicbte  der  Padagogik  in  Biograpbien,  1883. 

Gescbicbte  der  Padagogik  in  Proben  aus  piidagog.  Hauptwerken,  1886. 

Paetzoli),  W.     Tabellon  zur  Gescbicbte  der  PUdagogik,  1891. 

Paulsen,  Dr.  Fuieder.     Gescbicbte  des  gelebrteu  Unterripbts,  1885. 

Rau,  Heribkrt.    Gescbicbte  der  Entwicklnng  des  menscblicben  Geistes.     1882. 

Raumer,  Dr.  Karl.    Gescbicbte  der  Piidagogik,  vom  Wiederauf  bliihen  klassiscber 

Studien  an,  4  vols.,  1846-54. 
Reixecke,  H.,  and  A.  ScnoRN.    Gescbicbte  der  Padagogik  (extracts  from  educa- 
tional writers),  1885. 
Rocnow,  Freiberr  Eberh.  v.    Gescbicbte  meiner  Scbnlen,  1890. 
Scnii-LKR,  Herm.     Lebrbucb  der  Gescbicbte  der  Padagogik,  1887. 
ScUMiD,  Dr,  R.  A.    Gescbicbte  der  Erziebung,  first  vol.  not  published   yet,  second 

and  tbird  vols,  eacb  in  two  parts.     After  tbe  deatb  of  autbor,  coutiuued  by 

Dr.  Georg  Scbniid. 
Schmidt,  Karl.     Gescbicbte  der  Erziebung  und  des  Unterricbts,  1883. 
Schmidt,   Dr.   Karl.    Gescbicbte  der  Piitlagogik,  4  vols.,  edited  by  Dr.  Wicbard 

Lange.    Vol,  I,  Vorcbristlicbe  Zeit.     Vol.  II,  Von  Cbristus  bis  zur  Reforma- 
tion.    Vol.  Ill,  Von  Lutber  bis  Pestalozzi.    Vol.  IV,  Von  Pestalozzi  bis  zur 

Gegenwart. 
Gescbicbte  der  Padagogik,  Vol.  I,  edited  by  Dra.  F.  Dittos  and  Em.  Haunak, 

1892. 
ScHMiTZ,  Herm.  J.    Das  Volksscbnlwesen  im  Mittelalter,  1892. 
Schulz,  G.    Grundriss  der  Volksscbul-Piidagogik.    VoL  I,  Gescbicbte,  1884. 
Schumann,  Dr.  J.    Gescbicbte  der  Padagogik  im  Seminar-Unterricbt,  1879. 
Schumann,  J.  Ch.  G.    Gescbicbte  der  Padagogik  im  Umriss,  1881. 
Schuricht,  Herm.     Gescbicbte  der  dcutscbon  Scbnlbestrebuugen  in  Amerika,  1884. 
SchCtze,  Dr.  H.    Lebrer  und  Padagogen  des  Mittelalters,  1879. 
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Schwartz,  Dr.  H.  Chr.    Geschichte  der  Erziehnng  unter  den  Volkern  alter  und 

Deuer  Zeit,  1829. 
Seyffahrt,  L.  W.    Stadtschulen  und  Dorfschulen.    Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der 

Piidagogik,  1867. 
Seyffarth,  L.  W.,  editor.    Chronik,  allgemeine,  des  Volkeschnlwesens.    (Began  in 

1865.) 
Specht,  Fr.  A.    Geschichte  des  Unterrichtswesens  in  Deutschland,  1885. 
Strack,  Karl.    Geschichte  des  deutschen  Volksschulwesens,  1872. 
Stuassburger,  B.    Geschichte  der  Erziehung  bei  den  Israeliten  [with  bibliography 

of  Jewish  pedagogy],  1885. 
Thilo,  W.    Preussisches  Volksschulwesen  nach  Geschichte  iind  Statistik,  1867. 
UssiNG,  I.  L.     Erziehnng  und  Unterricht  bei  den  Griechen  und  Romern,  1870, 
VoGEL,  Dr.  Aug.    Geschichte  der  Piidagogik  als  Wisseuschaffc,  1877. 
VoLKMER,  Dr.     Geschichte  der  Erziehung  nnd  des  Unterrichts.    Vol.  I  of  Gnindriss 

dor  Volksschul-Piidagogik.     1891. 
Voss,  Hans.    Geschichte  der  Volksschule  Mecklenburg- Schwerins,  1893, 
Walther,  Ed.    Geschichte  des  Taubstunimen-Bildungswesens,  1882, 
Weber,  Dr.  Adalbert.    Geschichte  der  Volksschulpiidagogik,  1889. 
Weickkr,  Gust.    Das  Schulweseu  der  Jesuiten  nach  den  Ordensgcsetzen  darge- 

stent,  1863. 
Wendt,  Otto.     Padagogisches  Repetitorium.     Auszug   aus  dor  Geschichte  der 

Piidagogik  und  Methodik,  1884, 
Wentzel,  C.  a.    Repetitorium  der  Geschichte  der  Padagogik,  1888. 
WiTTSTocK,  Alb,    Geschichte  der  deutschen  Padagogik  im  Umriss,  1866. 
WoHLFAiiRT,  J,  Fr,  Th,    Geschichto  des  gesammten  Erziehungs-  und  Schulwesens, 

1855. 
Wolfram,  L.,  editor,    Allgemeine  Chronik  des  Volksschulwesens,    (Begun  in  1865.) 
ZiEGLER,  Theobald.    Geschichte  der  Erziehung.    Vol.  I  of  Handbuch  der  Erzie- 

huugs-  und  Unterrichtslehre  fUr  hohere  Schnlen,    1895. 


Statistics  of  the  University  Libraries  in  Europe. 

There  have  been  recently  published  a  number  of  authentic  books  on 
the  origin,  management,  spirit,  and  present  status  of  European  uni- 
versities, notably  on  those  in  Germany,  The  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  of  1891-02  contains  an  English  rendition  of  the  most  authori- 
tative of  these  books,  that  of  Professors  Paulsen  aud  Conrad,  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  historical  and  statistical  reviews.  But  none  of  these 
publications  gives  much  information  concerning  the  libraries  of  these 
famous  seats  of  learning.  Dr.  R.  Kukula,  the  author  of  Minerva,  Jahr- 
buch  der  gelehrten  Welt,  has  undertaken  to  gather  the  information 
desired,  and  presented  it  in  an  article  published  in  the  Academische 
Eevue  (March,  1895),  the  substance  of  which  is  here  reproduced.  Dr. 
Kukula,  says: 

Among  the  appliances  for  teaching  which  every  university  offers  its 
teachers  and  students  the  library  takes  the  front  rank.  A  statistical 
summary  of  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  of  universities  in 
the  large  States  of  P]urope,  their  annual  expenditures,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  number  of  books  used  in  a  given  year,  would  throw  light 
upon  the  degree  of  scientific  equipment  of  the  various  institutions,  and 
offer  a  ratio  of  comparison  for  the  countries  represented. 
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Of  course  it  would  be  erroneous  to  draw  far-reaching  conclusions 
from  the  facts  gathered,  such  as  judging  the  importance  of  an  institu- 
tion of  learning  from  the  extent  of  its  library.  Several  large  and  valu- 
able libraries  are  found  preserved  in  unimportant  but  formerly  eminent 
centers  of  culture.  The  data  oflFered  in  the  following  tables  are  chiefly 
derived  from  the  fourth  volume  of  Minerva.  They  permit  the  con- 
clusion that  in  some  countries  the  importance  of  higher  education  may 
be  gauged  by  the  importance  bestowed  upon  the  university  libraries. 
However,  for  most  countries  this  would  not  hold  good,  since  many  of 
them  possess,  aside  from  great  state,  church,  and  private  libraries, 
certain  renowned  scientific  central  libraries.  In  the  following  sum- 
maries these  are  not  considered,  and  this  fact  should  prevent  the 
reader  from  hasty  conclusions. 

The  Royal  Library  in  Berlin ;  the  Royal  Court  and  State  Library  in 
Munich;  the  British  Museum  in  London;  the  Bibliotheque  Rationale 
in  Paris;  the  Biblioteca  Nazionale  Ceutrale  in  Florence;  the  Imperial 
Public  Library  in  St.  Petersburg;  the  Royal  Libraries  in  Stockholm, 
The  Hague,  and  Copenhagen,  are  unquestionably  the  largest  and  most 
important  libraries  of  their  respective  countries.  Nevertlieless  they 
are  here  purposely  omitted,  since  it  was  the  object  to  give  the  status 
of  libraries  specifically  intended  for  university  use.  If  the  possessions 
and  expenditures  of  such  eminent  institutions  as  the  British  Museum 
and  others  mentioned  above  were  counted  in,  they  would  naturally 
change  the  order  in  which  the  countries  appear. 

Before  turning  to  the  tables,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  data 
collected  with  reference  to  the  number  of  books,  etc.,  are  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1894;  the  data  concerning  expenditures  or  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1894,  and  the  data  referring  to  the  frequency 
with  which  the  books  have  been  used  or  loaned  (so  far  as  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  the  information)  for  the  school  year  1893-94. 

Germany,  as  a  matter  of  self-evidence,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
because  its  university  libraries  have  always  been  the  chief  sources  of 
information  for  learned  men  in  that  country.  The  character  and  extent 
of  higher  education  in  Germany  has  ever  been  closely  connected  with 
and  dependent  upon  the  universities,  and  erudition  outside  of  universi- 
ties is  rarely  acknowledged,  except  by  drawing  it  into  the  universities. 
.Paulsen  says  in  his  recent  work  on  the  German  Universities: 

Learned  man  and  professor  aro  synonymous  terms  in  Germany.  When  a  great 
scholar  is  mentioned  there,  the  question  at  once  arises,  In  what  university  is  he 
activef  And  if  ho  is  not  in  a  uniTersity,  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  he  feels 
this  official  disregard.  Again,  when  a  professor  is  mentioned,  the  question  is  asked. 
What  has  he  written?  what  are  his  scientific  achievements?  The  consequences  of 
this  relation  have  been  most  significant  for  the  formation  of  the  entire  German 
intellectual  and  scientific  life. 

To  this  may  be  added  that  this  relation  of  erudition  to  the  higher 
seats  of  learning  has  been  decisive  for  the  development  of  the  great 
libraries  of  Germany.     This  explains  the  vast  aggregations  of  books  in 
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tbe  centers  of  culture,  while  in  England  and  America  quite  an  oppo- 
site tendency  has  made  itself  felt.  In  these  countries  many  large  and 
influential  libraries  are  established  and  maintained  by  the  x>6ople^  and 
they  in  turn  iufluence  the  people;  they  are  public,  democratic  institu- 
tions, while  the  German  university  libraries  are  exclusive  institutions* 

Of  course  this  statement  is  only  relatively  true,  since  the  German 
university  libraries  may  be  used  by  the  public  also.  But  the  needs  of 
the  university  are  cousideied  first  in  the  purdiase  of  books,  not  the 
needs  and  demands  of  the  reading  public,  which  would,  as  experience 
shows,  run  to  books  of  fiction. 

After  Germany  come  Italy  and  Great  Britain,  the  classic  countries  of 
bibliophiles.  France,  the  centralized  government  of  which  called  into 
existence  the  University  of  France,  has  neglected  the  libraries  of  the 
so-called  "facult^s,"  and  since  the  Bibliotheque  Rationale  is  excluded 
from  the  following  list,  France  api)ear8  to  be  ranking  low,  but  in  fact 
it  far  outranks  Austria  and  Russia,  being  but  slightly  behind  Italy  and 
Great  Britain: 

GERMAN  r. 


Berlin 

Bonn 

Brealaa 

Erlanpen... 
Freiburg... 

Giessen 

Gottingen.. 
Greifswald . 
Halle 


Heidelberg.. 

Jena 

Kid 

Kiiui^sberg . 

Leipzig 

Marburg .... 

Munich 

Rostock 

Stra8bnrg . . . 
Tiibingen  ... 
Wiirzburg. . . 

Total.. 


Possessionn  in  1894. 


I  AnniuU  appropria-      Volumes  used  la 
.        tion  for  1894.  1893-i>4. 


Volumes. 


148,100 
251,235 
303, 135 
184.100 
256.  COO 
250,  200 
466,000 
146, 320 
190, 408 

401,000 

205,  000 

219,  500 

220,  750 
500. 545 
156, 450 

402,  9C0 

175.606 
700,200 
300,000 
321«800 


5, 811, 549 


MSS. 


221 
1,273 
3,7C2 
2,035 

600 
1,400 
5,800 
1.070 
1.832 

3,425 

900 
2,380 
1. 120  , 
4, 138  ! 

557 

2.022 

1,356 
3,870 
3,500 
1.500 


Pam- 

pbleto, 

etc. 


National 
currency. 


72,000 

(?) 

0  30,000 

127,000 

63,000 

c415 

b  14,  400 

(?) 

(?) 

173.000 

tf28,  200 

100.  000 

63.100 

(?) 

(?) 

05.  000 
46,  000 
<;668 
(?) 
a  40, 000 
(?) 
(?) 


I5   173.000  i> 
}  tf28,200   ^ 


Marks. 
18,000 
31,435 
29,490 
22, 707 
16,000 
18,  367 
44,710 
19.758 
25,565 

16,000 

17.  760 
19,060 
27,  003 
40,000 
21, 122 

12,000 

20,590 
68,750 
21,667 
23,000 


United 
SUtes 
equiva- 
lent. 


In  the 
library. 


Loaned. 


42, 707 


(?) 


$4,284  I 
7, 482 
7.019 
5  404 
3,806 
4,371 

10,641 
4,702 
0,004 

3,808 

4,238 
4,678 
6.569 
9,520 
5,027 

2,856 

5,020 
16,363 
5,156 
5,474 


514, 790   122,  520 


I 


6,000 

(?) 
35.000 

5,000 

3.800 
16,000 
27,609 

2,707 

(?) 
35,000 

(?) 

12,395 
9,141 
(?) 
(?) 

(?) 

600  ! 
40,337 
16, 195 
20,000 


(?) 


82,000 
80,000 
8»,000 
12,000 
16,968 
16,192 
44.413 
16, 048 
26,033 

26,230 

12.000 
14,509 
24,080 
38,000 
23,000 

(?) 

14.827 

48,838 

25,105 

21,000 


(?) 


a  Engravings. 


h  Maps. 


c  Documents. 
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Bologna  .. 
Cagbari . . 
Cauierino. 
Catania  .. 
Ferrara  -. 

Genoa 

Messina . . 
Modeiia  .. 
Naples . . . 

Fauua 

Palermo-., 
Parma — 

Pa  via 

Perugia . . 

Piaa 

Homo 

Sassari  — 

Siena 

Tnriu 

Urbino . . : 


Po«8e 

anions  in  1894. 

Annual  appropri  a 
tion  for  1894. 

United 

MSS. 

Engrav- 

National 

States 

ings*. 

curreucy. 

OQuna- 
leiit. 

Lire. 

296.000 

5,000 

(?) 

8,900 

$1,718 

ft).  000 

367 

(?) 

3,493 

672 

40, 000 

122 

<?) 

1,150 

222 

80,000 

200 

(?) 

4.050 

782 

91.000 

1.889 

5      2,350 
i   a3,  191 

^      2.500 
8,380 

483 

157.000 

1.586 

(0 

1.617 

32,400 

778 

(?) 

3.793 

732 

27, 700 

1 

(*) 

1,000 

193 

209.800 

109 

(?) 

17.000 

3,2H1 

201.000 

2,  326 

(?) 

8.894 

1,717 

180.  000 

1,.507 

(?) 

11,018 

2,250 

272.000 

4.769 

60.000 

9,000 

1,737 

216  000 

1,100 

(?) 

8,000 

1.544 

20.000 

(0 

(?) 

3,  320 

641 

133. 000 

274 

(?) 

8.700 

1.679 

163,000 

284 

(') 

11,400 

2,200 

40,400 

207 

(') 

3.600 

695 

95.000 

4.800 

(?) 

6.030 

1.165 

200.900 

4,126 

10,321 

22.215 

4,  287 

25,000 

120 

(?) 

500 

97 

Volumes  used  in 
1893-04. 


I 


In  (be 
library. 


Loaned. 


23.501 

12.854 

2.  242 

36,  863 

(?) 

16.  545 

33,344 

1.814 

178,789 
30.069 
44,808 
25,  051 
36,035 
976 
24.  028 
43,901 
7,001 
10,  891 

141,679 
(?) 


1,276 
745 
390 

3,491 

(?) 
962 

448 

334 

3,686 

1,681 

1,296 

789 

2,085 

334 

2.612 

1,303 

801 

430 

1,906 

(?) 


Total '    2,563.700,      29,655  ( ?) 


143,579         27,611 


(?) 


(') 


a  Autographs. 


GREAT  BUITAIN  AND  IKELAND. 


Annual  appropria- 
tion for  1894. 


United 
States 
equiva- 
lent. 


England : 

Cambridge  . . 

Bulwich 

Manchester . 

Oxford 

Scotland : 

AlH'rdeen  ... 

St.  Andrews. 

Edinburgh . . 

Glasgow  .... 
Ireland : 

Dublin 


Total 1,849,600 


a  About. 
Note.— The  follo^ng  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  universities  and  colleges  either  have  no  large 
libraries  of  their  own  and  use  the  cxcellont  public  libraries  established  and  maintained  by  the  com- 
munities, or,  if  tliey  have  distinct  college  librariea^  they  have  failed  to  report  to  Prof.  E.  Kukula: 
Aber^-stwith  (Wales);  Bristol,  Durham,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  Newcastle,  Nottingham,  Shef- 
field (England);  Dundee  (Scotland);  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway  (Ireland). 
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AUSTRIA-HUNG  A.RY. 


AnBtria: 

Czemowitz... 

Grpz 

Innsbrack  ... 

Krakau 

Lemberg 

Pramie 

Vienna 

Hungary : 

Agram 

Budapest 

Klanseuburg 

Total 


Possessions  in  1894. 


Volnmes. 


102.000 
135.200 
135, 900 

292, 500 

124,  700 
211,200 
435,000 

91,000 

241,  000 

d  100, 000 


1,  808. 500 


MSS. 


•      43 

^1, 709 

1,078 

465 

3.848 

611 

500 
1,500 
(?) 


16, 339 


Miscel- 
laoeons. 


(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

S   a  7, 705 

^    69,481 

511,000 

el,  602 

(?) 

(?) 

<!> 

(?) 


(?) 


Annual  appropria- 
tion for  1894. 


National 
currency. 


Florins. 
7,364 
8,968 
8.674 

I    10,484 

9,384 
14, 937 
25,236 

5,200 
12,000 
6.000 


108, 247 


United 

States 

eauiva- 

lent. 


$3,535 
4,305 
4,163 

5,032 

4,5(U 
7,170 
12, 113 

2,496 
5,760 
2,880 


Volumes  used  in 
1893-94. 


In  the 
library. 


9,186 
46,286 
(?) 
(?) 

54,899 
247, 467 
310,078 


Loaned. 


4,560 
6,827 
5,877 

15.000 

15.560 
17,634 
28,349 


3,315 

45, 671 

(?)      (?) 


(?) 


(?) 


a  Engravings. 


&  Coins.  cDocnroents. 

RUSSIA. 


d  About. 


Charkow...... 

Dorpat 

Kazan 

Kyew 

Moscow 

Odessa 

St.  Petersburg. 

Warsaw 

Helsiugfors  — 


Possessions  in  1894. 


Volumes. 


137, 100 
288,700 
146,000 
118,000 
217,000 
108,000 
220,  500 
400.  000 

170,  ooa 


Total 1,805,300 


MSS. 


233 
772 
811 

(?) 

213 
9,340 
1,310 
2,000 


14.688 


Maps. 


760 
'6,'566 


Annnal  appropria- 
tion for  1894. 


National 
currency. 


Ruble*. 
6.U(j0 
6,000 
6,000 
6.000 
6.000 
6,000 
6.000 
6.000 
12,903 


6U.903 


United 
States 

equiva- 
lent. 


$2,118 
2.118 
2,118 
2.118 
2,118 
2,118 
2.118 
2,118 
4.555 


21.499 


SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 


PoRSf 

Volumes*. 

ssions  in  1 
MSS. 

894. 

Pani- 
phlets. 

Annnal  appropria- 
tion for  1894. 

Volumes  used  m 
1893-94, 

National 
currency. 

United 
States 
equiva- 
lent. 

$7,618 
3,418 
1,072 
2,432 

In  the 
library. 

Loaned. 

Cbristiania 

320,000 
150,000 
30,000 
275, 000 

(?) 
(?) 
(?) 
12,000 

(?) 
(?) 
(?) 
5,000 

Kt'onern. 

28.  500 

12,  752 

4,000 

9,078 

42, 533 
19, 437 
(?) 
34. 934 

26.582 
6.809 
1  000 

Lund 

Stockholm 

Up.HaIa 

10, 138 

Total 

775, 000 

12,000 

(?) 

54,330 

14,540 

f?) 

44,529 
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Barcelona.. 

Cadiz 

Granada . . . 

Madrid 

Oviedo 

Salaniancu . 
Santiago... 

Seville 

Valencia. .. 
ValladoJid  . 
2Sarago8«a  . 

Total 


Po8Be86ioD9  in  1894. 


Volumes 


MSS. 


313 


Annual  api 
lion  for  1894 


United 
xSational '    States 
currency,    eauiva- 
lont. 


154  000 

2.000 

7.500 

800 

21,000 

138 

205.000 

3,013 

40.000 

200 

80.  dOt) 

1,038 

40,  (jOO 

271 

62,000 

796 

45.000 

719 

32,000 

308 

30,000 

31 

PenetoM. 
5,000 
(?) 

1,000 
15,000 
1,000 
2.000 
1,000 
8.000 
l.-'KH) 
1,000 
1.000 


716, 500 


9,314  I      31,500  I 


$965 
(?) 
193 
2,895 
193 
S86 
193 
579 
239 
193 
193 

6,'079 


FRANCE. 


Aix 

Besancon 
Bordeaux 

Caen 

Clomiont 
Dijon... - 
Grenoble 

Lille 

Lj'ous  ... 


Annual  appropria- 
tion  in  1894. 


United 

National 

States 

currency. 

equiva- 
lent. 

Francs. 

12.590 

$2,430 

8,000 

1,544 

21.060 

4,065 

11,700 

2,258 

9.200 

1,776 

14.  615 

2,821 

12,  370 

2,387 

25,985 

5,015 

27,640 

5,334 

Annual  appropria- 
tion iu  1894 


Volumes 
in  1894. 


National 
currency. 


United 
States 

equiva- 
lent. 


Montanban 
Montpellier 

Nancy 

Paris 

Poitiers 

Renues 

Toulouse  . . 

Total 


Francs. 

21,900  1 

1.735  1 

$335 

82,200 

24,275  i 

4,686 

36,700 

22,985  1 

4,436 

142,  300 

69,090  1 

13, 334 

28,300 

12.  700 

2.451 

20,000 

13,095  1 

2,527 

58.800  1 

26,  570  ' 

5.128 

692,200 

313, 610  , 

60,527 

Hence,  with  reference  to  the  number  of  volumes  and  manuscripts, 
the  university  libraries  of  the  foremost  European  countries  range  as 
follows: 

Volumes. 

Germany 5,850,000 

Italy 2,594,000 

Great  Britain 1,890,000 

Anstria-Hnngary 1,885,000 

Russia 1,820,000 

Sweden  and  Norway 790,  000 

Spain 726,000 

France 692,200 
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This  order  is  changed,  however,  if  we  rank  the  countries  with  refer- 
ence to  the  amount  of  money  paid  for  the  mjiintenance  of  their  univer- 
sity libraries : 

Germany $122,520 

Great  Britain 73,050 

France 60,527 

Austria-Hungary 51,959 

Italy 27,611 

Russia 21,499 

Sweden  and  Norway 14, 540 

Spain 6,079 

It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  rank  these  countries  with  reference  to  the 
frequency  in  the  use  of  the  library  books,  since  the  rules  and  regulations 
are  different  in  the  various  institutions  and  the  conditions  and  accom- 
modations peculiar  to  each  university. 


German  Bibliography  of  the  History  and  Methods  of 

Arithmetic. 

By  Matthaeus  Sterner. 

1.  Adam,  R.     Der  Recbeulehrer,  Neuo  Auleitung  zum  method ischen  I'nterricht  im 

Recbnen.    Berlin,  1884. 

2.  Adam,  R.    Der  RechenscbUler.     Berlin,  1883. 

3.  Alleker.    Die  VolksscLule.    Freiburg,  1881. 

4.  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Beilagen.     Berlin. 

5.  Ammonias.    Isagoge  Arithmetices  CoUocta  et  edita  per  Joacbimum  Ammonium 

Nissensem.     (Cum    prlifatione  Philippi    Melancbtboni. )     Wittenberg,  bey 
Georg  Rbaw. 

6.  Anfauffsgriinde  der  Arithmctik  zum  (iebraucb  der  Ilerzoglicbeu  Hoben  Carls- 

Schule.     Stuttgart,  1785. 

7.  Auleitung,  Kurze,  zur  Rechenkunst  fiir  die  Scbulen  im  Kiinigreicb  Bayem. 

Miincben,  1838. 

8.  Aritbmetica  oder  Rechenbiicbleiu,  der  Schuljungend  im  Fiirsteutbum  Sulzbach 

zum  einfeltigsten  jedocb  doutlicbsten  dargestellt.     Sulzbacb,  gedruckt  bey 
Jobauu  Jakob  Licbtentbaler,  1705. 

9.  Ametb.     Goscbicbto  der  reinen  Matbematik  in  ibrer  Bcziehung  zur  Gescbicbto 

der  Entwicklung  des  menscblichen  Geistes.    Separatabdruck  aus  der  Neuen 
Encyklopiidie  fiir  AVissenscbaftcn  und  Kiinste.     Stuttgart,  1852. 

10.  Bacber,  Bartbolomaus.    Tbeoretiscb-praktiacbes  Hand-  und  Metbodonbucb  im 

Kiinigreicbe  Baiern.     Munchen,  1814. 

11.  Bartb,  Anton,   Priester  der  Gesellsebaft  Jesu,   offentlicber  und  ordentlicber 

Lehrer  der  Matbematik.    Kurze  Auleitung  zur  Recbenkunst.    MUncbeu^  bei 
Job.  Nep.  Fritz,  1772. 

12.  Bartbolomai,  Fr.    Arithmetik.    Jena,  1852. 

13.  Bier,  L.    Auleitung  zum  decimalen  und  gewerblicben  Recbnen.    Halle,  1879. 

14.  Blaucke.     Uebuugsscbule  im  bilrgerlicben  Recbnen.     Hannover,  1881. 

15.  Bock,  Eduard.     Der  Volksschulunterricbt.     Breslau,  1879. 

16.  Bobm.    Gescbicbto  der  Padagogik.     Niirnberg,  1880. 

17.  Bobmo,  A.    Auleitung  zum  Uuterricbt  im  Recbnen.     Berlin,  1877. 

18.  Biibme,  A.    Recbenbiicher,  Berlin. 
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19.  Bohme,  A.    Aufgaben  zom  Kopfrechnen.    Berlin,  1875. 

20.  Bohmer.    Fontes  rerum  germ. 

21.  BosGhensteyn.    Ain  New  geordnet  Rechenbiechlin  mit  den  zjifern  den  angenden 

schttlem  zu  natz.  Inhalt  die  8iben  speoiea  Algorithmi  rait  sampt  der  Regel 
de  Try/  vnd  secbs  Regeln  d'prilch/  vft  der  Regel  Fasti  mit  vil  andern  gfiten 
frageu  den  kiindern  zum  anfang  nutzbarlich  dnrch  Joaan  BoscUensteyn  von 
Esalingen  priester  neulych  aussgangen  vnd  geordnet.  Getruckt  in  der  Kay  • 
serliohen  stat  Augsburg  darch  Erhart  uglin  Anno  1514  Jar.  Dasselbe  vom 
Jahre  1518. 

22.  Brockhaus.     Real-EncyklopUdie  (Konversations-Lexikon).     Leipzig,  1851. 

23.  Biittner,  A.    Anleitung  zum  Rechenunterrichte  in  der  Volksscbale.     Leipzig, 

1888. 

24.  BUttner  und  £.  Kirchhoff.     Rechen aufgaben  fiir  die  Volkssehnle.     Leipzig,  1886. 

25.  Cantor,  Dr.  Moriz.    Mathematische    Beitriige  zum   Kulturleben    der   Volker. 

Halie,  1863. 

26.  Clayii,  Christopbori,   Barabergenais  e  sociatate  Jesu    Epitome    Arithmeticse 

Practicip.     Romae  ex  Typographia  Dominici  Basa?,  1583. 

27.  Clavia  Arithmetica.     Bono    juventatis    Studiosa)    publieata.      Recbeukunst- 

Schliissel/der  liebcn  studierenden  Jngend  zu  nutz  eroftnet  durcb  dero 
Kunstliebbaber.  Gedrackt  zu  Augsburg  bei  Jobann  Scbultes.  In  Verle- 
gung  Georg  Sigmuud  Freysinger  in  Regeusburg.    MDCLVIII. 

28.  Clemm,  Heinrich  Wilhelm,  Professor  und  Prediger  des  Herzoglicheu  Collegii 

und  Klosters  Bebenbauseu  bei  Tilbingen.  Erste  Aufangsgriinde  aller  matho- 
matiscben  Wiseonscbaften.     Stuttgart,  1759. 

29.  Comenius,  Jobann  Amos.     Didactica  magna,  Uberaetzt  von  Dr.  Theodor  Lion. 

Langenflalza,  1875. 

30.  Conrat,  Jobann  von  Vim,  Predigor  zu  Sebaffbauscn,  Ooodaisia.     Von  gewisser 

▼a  bewiibrter  Feldmeaeung.     Strassburg,  bei  B.  Jobin,  1580. 

31.  Convcrsationslexikon  fiir  alio  Stiinde.    Von  einer  Gesell.Hcbaft  deutscber  Gelebr- 

ten.     Leipzig,  Briiggeraauu^  1834. 

32.  Curtiuft.     Compendium  aritbmeticrp.     Scbnlrecbenbiicblein.     Nlirnberg,  1610. 

33.  Curtmann,  Dr.  W.  J.  G.     Lebrbucb  des   Unterricbts.     Leipzig  und  Heidelberg 

1866. 

34.  Dannberger,  Job.    Micbael.     Scbucll-und    Recbenmeister  zu  Neumarkt  i.   O. 

Mannuskript,  1741  und  1742. 

35.  Diesterweg,  Dr.  F.  A.  W.,  und  P.  Ileuser.    Metbodiscbes  Handbucb  fiir  den 

Gesammtunterricht  im  Recbnen.  Elberfeld,.  1844.  Hiezu  das  praktiscbe 
Recbeubucb,  neu  von  Langenberg.    Giiterslob,  1877. 

36.  Diesterweg,  Dr.  F.  A.  W.,  und  P.  Heuser.     Wegweiser  zur  Bilduug  fiir  deutscbe 

Lebrcr.    Essen,  1875. 

37.  Dittos,  Dr.  Fried.     Metbodik  der  Volkscbnle.     Leipzig,  1874. 

38.  Dittmers.     Anleitung  ztim  Unterricbt  im  Recbnen.     Harburg,  1881. 

39.  Dorpfeld.     Evangeliscbes  Scbulblatt,  20.  Band. 

40.  Ducker.    Die  Zifferrecbnung  mit  ibrer  Anwendung  auf  das  gesamte  liiirgerlicbe 

Recbnen.     Hildcsbeim,  1882. 

41.  Egger,  Jakob.    Motbodis<*,b-praktiscbes  Recbenbntb.     Bern,  1878. 

42.  Eiend,  Baltbasar.     Einleitung  zur  aritbmetiscben  WisDonscbaft  zum  (iebraucb 

der  Scbulen.     1724. 

43.  Erzinger,  H.     Reebnangslx^ispiele  aus  dem  Leben  fiir  daa  Leben.     Scbaffbansen, 

1873. 

44.  Fanlbaber.    Aritbmetiscber  Tansendkiinstler.     1762. 

45.  Femberg  und  Salberg.     Einfubrung  in  das  Recbnen  nacb  der  ncuen  Rcicbswab- 

rung.    MUnehen,  1875. 

46.  Femberg  und  Salberg.     Uebungcn  zur  Eiiifiibrnng  iu  tlas  Recbnen  nacb  der 

neueu  Reicbswiibrung.     Miincben,  1875. 
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47.  Fink  und  Will.     Aufgabensammlung  fiir  das  gewerbliche  Rechnen.     MUncben 

1887. 

48.  Fiscber,  Jobann.    £in  kurz  Recbeiibiicbleiii  fiir  anfabende  Sobiiler  gemacbt. 

Gedruckt  zu  Alten  Stettin  in  Joban  Eicborns  Druckerey  (nm  1580). 

49.  Fiscber,  O.  V.    Metbodische  Granimatik  des  Scbnlrecbnens,  neu  von  C.  F. 

Hertter.    Stuttgart,  1884. 

50.  Frisius.     Aritbmeticie  practicno  Metbods  facilis  per  Gemmam  Frisium  Me<licum 

ac  Mathematiciim.     Vitobergje,  MUXLII. 

51.  Glareanua.     Do  VI.  Aritbnieticte  practicoe  speciebus  Henriei  Glareani  Epitome. 

Fribnrgi  Brisgoite  MDXXXVIII. 

52.  Giipfert,  E.     Der  Recbennuterricbt  in  den  ersten  drei  Scbuljabren.     Eisenacb, 

1877. 

53.  Goltscb,  Emil  Tlieodor.     Dor  verbundone  Zabl-;  Sacb-  und  Moseunterricbt  in  der 

Volksschulo.     Berlin,  18.58. 

54.  Grjifo,  Dr.  H.     Arcbiv  fiir  das  praktiscbe  Scbulweseu.     Jena,  1829. 

55.  Graser,  Job.   Bapt.     Die  Elementarscbiile  fiirs    Leben    in   ibrer    Grundlage. 

Bairoutb,  1817. 

56.  Grass.    Dio  Gruppenzablbilder  und   ibro  Hers  tell  ung  durcb   die  Miincbeuer 

Recbenniascbiuo.     Miincben,  1891. 

57.  Grube,  A.  W.    Leitfaden  fiir  das  Recbnen  in  der  Elementarscbulo.     Berlin,  1881. 

58.  Haas.    Der  burtige  RecbnerX  vorstellend  vorscbiedone  uiitzlicbe  Ausrecbnnn- 

geu  /  Uberallerband  Preiss/ ftH^rley  GetraydSz-^Getrencks/Gewicbts  und 
Interesse.  Zum  bequemon  Gebrauob  zusaminengetragen  durcb  Job.  Tobiam 
Ilaaseu/  geraciuer  loblicbeu  Stadt  Regensburg  Biirger  und  Ungeldscbtei- 
beru/  1695  (Ein  P^aulenzer.) 

59.  Haesters,  Albert,  und  Robm.  Pbilipp.    Recbenbucb  Hir  die  deutscbe  Volksscbule. 

Esson,  1874. 

60.  Hardorcr,  Friedrieb,  Eleraentarlebrer  in  Bamberg.     Dio  Elementarscbulo  des 

Denkrecbneus.     1832. 

61.  Harms  und  Kallius.     Recbenbucb.     Oldenburg,  1889. 

62.  Harsdurffer.    Delitio  Matbematicje  et  Pbysicai.    Der  matbematiscben  und  pbylo- 

sopbiscben  Erqnickstunden  zweiter  Teil,  bestebond  in  500  niitzlicbeu  und 
lustigou  Kuustfrageu  .  .  .  zusammengetragen  durcb  Georg  Pbilipp  Harsdorf- 
fern,  eines  ebrloblicben  Stadtgericbts  zu  Nlirnberg  Beysitzern.  NUmberg, 
bey  Jeromia  DUmlem,  MDCLI. 

63.  Hartmaun,  Dr.  Bertbold.     Der  Recbenunterricht  in  der  dentscben  Volksscbule. 

Hildburgbausen,  1888.  . 

64.  Hartmanu,  Dr.  Bertbold,  und  Rubsam.     Recbenscbule.     Hildburgbausen,  1882. 

65.  Haupt,  Job.  Tbomas,  K.  Preuss.  Kircben-  und  Scbtileninspektor  zu  Templin. 

Nouo  und  vollstiindigo  Auslegung  des  von  dem  Stifter  und  ersten  Kaiser  des 
Cbinesiscben  Reichs  Fobi  binteriasseneu  Bucbes  Ye  Kim  genannt.  Rostock 
und  Wismar,  bei  Bcrger  und  Boedner,  1753. 

66.  Hauscb.     Zablenrecbnung.     Leipzig  and  Stuttgart,  1835. 

67.  Heilbronner,  Job.  Cbristopb.     Versucb  einer  matbematiscben  Historic.     Frank- 

furt und  Leipzig,  1739. 
6S.  Helfenzrieder,  P.  Job.,  Universitiltsprofessor,  Prioster  der  Gesellscbaft  Jesu. 
Selccta  Elomentorum  Matbeseos  purse.     Ingolstadt,  1772. 

69.  Henkenawer.     Zwei  kiinstlicb  ausgerecbnete  Recbenbiioblein.     1618. 

70.  Hentscbel   (Koltscb  und  Janicke).    Lebrbucb  des  Recbenunterricbts,  nebst 

Nebungsbiicbern.     Leipzig,  1886. 

71.  Hergang,  Karl  Gottlob.     Piidagogiscbe  Real-Encyklopiidie.     Grimma  und  Leip- 

zig, 1851. 

72.  Heuer,  Magnus.     Lebrgang  des  Recbenunterricbts.     Hannover,  1875. 

73.  Heuner.     Lebrgang  de.s  Recbenunterricbts.     Ansbacb,  1873. 

74.  Hoffmann  und  Kh^in.     Recbenbucb  fiir  Seminaristen  und  Lebrer.     Diisseldorf, 

1S<S2. 
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75.  Horatig,  Schaumburg-Lippe'scher  Consistorialrath  und  Superintendent.    Anwei- 

suDg  fUr  die  Lehrer  an  den  BUrgerschulen.     1796- 

76.  Hug,  J.  C.     DieMathematik  derVolksachule      Zli rich,  1855. 

77.  Instniktion  fUr  die  Sohwarzburg-Sondershansischen  Schnllehrer  in  den  untem 

Klassen  und  Landschulen,  wiesie  die  Jugend  geborig  nnterrichten  und  bildeu 
8ollen.     Leipzig,  1800. 

78.  Jiinicke,  Ednard.    Der  Recbenunterricht  in  der deutschen  Volksschule.     I.  Teil : 

GrundzUge  der  Geschiobte  und  Metbodik  des  Recbeuuntorricbts.  Gotba, 
1879. 

79.  Jakob,  Simon.     Recbnung  auf  der  Linie,  neu  und  woblgcordnetes  Recbenbucb, 

1565. 

80.  KalJas.     Metbodik  des  clementaren  Recbenunterricbt«,  prinzipiell^systematiBch 

dargestellt.     Mitau.  1889. 

81.  Handler.    Aritbmetika.     Recbnung  auff  den  Linien  vnnd  mit  den  Ziffern  /  auff 

niancberlei  /  fiimemlicb  aber  scbwartze  Miintz/  so  im  Land  zu  Bayem  und 
Scbwaben  gengig  sampt  trewer  Erklerung  der  welscben  Practica  vnd  der 
selben  Exempeln/  mit  Fleiss  verfertigt  durcb  Jobann  Kaudlem,  Recben- 
meistcr  und  Biirger  zu  Regensburg/  AufFs  new  vberscben  und  mit  sonder- 
barem  Fleiss  getnickt  zu  Laugingen  durcb  M.Jacob  Winter,  1605.  (Wie- 
derbolt  berausgegeben  durcb  Alexius  Brnckmiiller  /  Bucbflihrer  in  Regens- 
burg.) 

82.  Kaselitz,  Fritz.     Wegweiscr  flir  den  Recbenunterricbt  in  deutscben   Scbulen. 

Berlin,  1878. 

83.  Kaselitz,  Fritz.     Wie  muss  sicb  der  Recbenunterricbt  gestalten  damit  .  .  .  er 

sittlicbe  Bildung  wirktf    1887. 

84.  Kaselitz,  Fritz.     Anleitung  znm  Gebraucbe  der  Hilfs  und  Uebungswandtafeln. 

Berlin,  1868. 

85.  Kaukol.     Filum  Ariadne  in  Labyrintbo  Fractionum  Aritbmeticarum,  Griindlicb/ 

ausfiibrlicb  und  gantz  klabre  Unterweisung/  Welcbermassen  die  sonst  kopff- 
brecbende  Briiche/  in  der  Rocbenkunst/  leicbt  zu  erlernen  sind  etc.  von 
David  Carolo  Kaukol,  der  Churfiirstel.  Durcblaucbt  zu  Colin/  etc.  Geist- 
licben  Ratb  und  Pfarren  zu  Altenbuech.  Regensburg/ gedi  uckt  bei  Job. 
Georg  Hofmann.    1696. 

86.  Kegel.     Neu  vermebrte  Aritbmetica  vulgaris  et  Practica  italica.  Das  ist :  Kurtz/ 

leicbt  und  gescbwinde  nach  italiliniscber  Art/  und  beutiger  vomebmer 
KauiF-  und  Handels-Lentbe  Gebraucb  zu  recbnen/  Worinnen  alle  Kauff- 
Arats-  und  Hausrecbnungen  nacb  deutlicber,  leicbter  und  Kaufmauns 
Manier  nebst  der  kliirsten  Unterweisung  vorgeatellt  .  .  .  zum  Andern- 
mabl  ans  Liecbt  gegeben  von  Jobann  Micbael  Kegel/ J.  U.  Cult,  und  des 
Weitbertibmten  Gymnasii  zu  Frankfurt  am  Mayn  b.  t.  Aritbmetico.  Verlegt 
und  zu  finden  bei  Job.  Val.  Schiiller  am  Niclaus-Tburn.  Gedruckt  bei 
Jobanues  Wust  1696. 

87.  Kebr,  Dr.  C.     Die  Praxis  der  Volksschule.    Gotba,  1880.    Also  Geschicbte  der 

Metbodik  des  dentscben  Volksscbulunterricbts.     Gotba,  1882. 

88.  Kehrbacb,  Dr.  Karl.     Monumeuia  Germanise  pedagogica,  insbos.  Dr.  Giintber, 

Sigmund,  Gescbicbte  des  matbeniatiscben  Unterricbts  im  deutscben  Mittel- 
alter.     Berlin,  1887. 

89.  Kebrein,  J.     Handbucb  der  Erziebung  und  des  Unterricbts,  neu  von  Dr.  A. 

Keller.     Paderborn,  1881. 

90.  Kelscb.    Anfgaben  der  Recbenknnst.     1730. 

91.  Kentenich.     Anleitung  zur  Erteiluugdes  Recb  en  unterricbts  in  der  Volksschule 

rait  UebuugsbUcbern  (Rccbenscbule).     DUsseldorf,  1870-1881. 

92.  Klimpert,  Richard.     Knrzgefasste    Gescbicbte  der  Aritbraetik  und  Algebra. 

Hannover,  1885. 

93.  Kuilling,  Rudolf.     Zur  Reform  des  Recbenunterricbts  in  Volksscbuleu.     Miin- 

cben,  1884-1886. 
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94.  Knoche.     Ueber  daa  Wasen   und   die  Entsteluiog  der  Zablvorstellungen  und 

Zahlbegriffe.     Arusberg,  1888. 

95.  Kuocbe.     Recbenbacb.     Amsberg,  1886. 

96.  KobeL    Ain  New  geordnet  ReebenbieebUn  anf  dea  lioien  mit  Rechenpfisnnigen 

den  jangeiL  angenden  zn  beyaalicheu  gsbrauch  vuad  hendeln  leycbtlicb  zu 
lernen  mit  figuren  vud  exempeln  Volgt  beruacb  kltirlicben  angezaygt.  Von 
Jacob  Kobel  disserzeyt  Statscbreyber  zn  Oppenh^m.  (1514.^  (^reuiickt  in 
dcr  Kayserlicben  Stat  Aagebnrg  Anno  dem.  Taasend.  Fiinffbnndert  vnd 
Zwaintzigisten  jar. 

97.  Konigbauer,  Joaobim.     Geecbichte  der  Piidagogik  nnd  M«tbodik.     Regem^bnrg 

und  Amberg,  1886. 

98.  Konigbaner,  Joacbim.     Metbodiacbes  Handbncb  ftir  den  Recbenunterricbt  in 

Volksscbalen.    Miincben,  1879. 

99.  Krancke.     AusfUbrlicbo  Anieitung  zu  einem  zweckmus-sigen  Unterrriobt  im 

Recbnen.  Hannover,  1860.  Also  Exempelbiicber;  neu  von  L.  H.  Jobrens. 
Hannover,  1888. 

100.  Kiicbelbecker.    Der  neue  Scbullebrer,  oder  praktiacbe  Anieitung  zu  einer  ver- 

niJnftigen  Erziehungsmetbode  in  VolksBcbulen.     Leipzig,  1803. 

101.  Kutscb.     Rocbenbucb  fiir  Volksechulen.     Elbing,  1874, 

102.  Landgeiatliebe,  Der  bayeriBclie,  in  der  Scbule.     Laudshut,  Attenkofer,  1805. 

103.  Landmesser,  Rccbenpraktik,  nebst  Aufgabensammlung.    Weinbeim. 

104.  Lange.iberg,  Eduard.     Neuo  Anieitung  zum  methodischen    Bechennnterricht. 

Gutersloh,  1878. 

105.  Launay.     L'aritbm^tiqne,  arpendage  univcrsel,  toise  des  Bastimes,  etc.,  com- 

post par  Jean  Abraham  dit  Launay,  Prof,  es  arte,  d'aritlim<5tique,  etc.,  en 
Anjou  et  Rouen.     1603. 

106.  Lccbner,  Job.  Bapt.,  Kantor  bei   Skt.  Martin  in   Augsburg.    Facillima  Artis 

Aiithmetic<'B  Metbodus.  Dae  i»t :  Sebr  leicbter  Unteriicbt  und  Labrart  der 
biiebat  notweudigen  und  nutzbariaten  Recbenkun&t  .  .  .  mit  einer  Zugab 
uuterscbiedlicber  Ubrzablen  nnd  leichten  Unterricbt  wie  solcbe  Zablen 
auszurecbnen  seyen.  Zum  zwolftenmal  in  Druck  gegeben.  Augsburg  und 
Innsbrugg,  1763. 

107.  Lebrbilcblein  tlir  die  11.  Klassc  der  Kinder  in  den  Scbulen  zu  Neumark  (i.  d.  O.). 

1789. 

108.  Lobrplan  fiir  die  Volksscbulen  in  Bayeru,  nebst  Instruktion  fUr  Lebrer  und 

Lebrerinnen.     Miincben,  1811. 

109.  Lettau,  O.     Algcbraiscbe  Aufgabeu.     Langenzalza,  1872. 

110.  Leutz.     Lebrbucb  der  Erziebuug  und  des  Unterricbta.     Tauberbiscbofsbeim, 

1885. 

111.  Liob,  Seyffertb.  Tillmann.    Recbenscbulo.     Niimberg,  1886. 

112.  Lindner,  Dr.  G.  A.     Das  Recbnen  in  BiUlern.     Wien,  1874. 

113.  Lindner,  Job.     Praktiscbes  Rechenbucb  zum  Selbstunterricbto  fiir  Gescbiifts- 

leute,  Landwirte,  etc.     8traubing,  1886. 
111.  Loser,  J.     Praktiscbes  Rechenbucb  fiir  deutsobe  Stjbulen,     Weinbeim*  1882. 

115.  Lonicoms.     Arithmetices  brevis  et  ntilis  introdnctio,  in  eius  artis  studiorum 

tyronuTO  gratiam  per  Adamum  Louicerum  conscripta.  Francfurt,  Cbr.  Egeu. 
AnnoMDLXX. 

116.  Lossins.     Arithmetices  ErotemataPoerilia.     Luca  Lossio  Lumi'burgeasi  autore. 

Datte  Liineburg,  1557.     Gedruckt  Frankfurt,  1569. 

117.  Mageuau,  M.  Rudolf  Friedr.,  Pfarrer  in  Niederstozingen.    Kleine  Haudbibliotbek 

fiir  dentsche  Landscbulmcister.     Stuttgart,  1800. 

118.  Matt,  Lebmann,  Roth,  Demolet,  Hahn.     Uebungsaufgaben  zum  milndlichen  und 

scbriftlicben  Recbnen.     Ludwigsb.afen. 

119.  Mauracber   (Verleger).     Rechenbucb,  worinnen  das  Fundament  der  Recben- 

kunst  mit  griindlicher  Erkliirung  der.Briichen  und  vollstandiger  Absetzung 
der  Regulis  detrie.     Augsburg,  1746.     (Autor:  A.  G.  K.) 
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120.  Manritina.    Deeimales  Reehaen  and  Briichrechnen.     1869. 

121.  Meier.     Ldirplau  fiir  dou  Reohenanterrieht.     Fr»nkeuborg  i.  3.,  1886. 

122.  Menzel.     Lehrgangfiir  den  Elementar-Unterricht  im  Reehnen  mit  Recheufibel 

nnd  Recheuaufgabeu.     Bielefeld,  Leipzig,  Berlin,  1861-1888. 

123.  MerekleiD.    Mathematiaeho  AnfaQgsgriinde.     1732. 

124.  Metioa.     Manualo  Aritliinetica3  et  Greometricae  Practical,  lu  het  welcko  Beneffcns 

de  Stockrekeninge  of  te  Rliabdologia  J.  Nepperi,  kortelijck  en  de  duydelijck 
'Z  gene  den  Land-raetera  en  do  Ingeniears,  nopen-de  hot  Land-mctcn  en  de 
Stercktenbonwen  nootwendieh  is  gelecrt  wordt  en  de  exemplaerlijck  aenge- 
wesen.  Door  Adrianum  Metium  Med.  D.  ot  Mathcs.  Prof,  ordinar  biuuca 
Francker.  De  tweede  Editie,  etc.  Tot  Francker,  Arnio  1646.  (First  edition, 
1633.) 

125.  Mittcn2wci,  L.     Aafgabeosammlnng  ana  dem  biirgerlicheu  Rechuen.     Leipzig^ 

1887. 

126.  Moser,  Christ.  Ferd.,  Pfarrer  zn  Wippingen  und  Lantern,  nnd  M.  Chr.  Fried. 

Wittirh,  Pfiirrer  zu  Hnndertingen.     Der  Landschullehrer.     Ubn,  1798. 

127.  Mozanam.     La  g^om^trie  practique  Paris  d,.     MDCXCI. 

128.  Miiller,  J.,  Schullehrer  in  Fcmdorf.    Anleitung  zur  Erlernuug  der  Rechenkunst. 

Herbom,  1804. 

129.  Nachricliten  vom  deutscben  Schulwiisen  in  den  alteren  churpfalz-bayerischon 

Staaten  und  im  Kunigreicbe  Baycrn.     Mon&tasehrift.     Mlincben,  1802-1813. 

130.  Xeudorffer.     Kilnst-  und  ordentlicbo  An  weisung  in  die  Arithmetic/  als  cine  Mut- 

ter vieler  KUnsten.  Auff  die  jetzigc  uewo  knrtz  nnd  bobende  manier/  mit 
ausserlcsenen  Exenipeln  und  sclionen  Inventionibus  ausgeziert/  In  XIII 
Biichlcin  veriasset;  welchea  auch  die  sinureiche  vnd  bcriihmbto  Regel  Hel- 
eataim  oder  Positionem  mit  199  Exempeln  bcygefiigt/  Vnd  mit  einem  sonder- 
baren  Appendico  vermehrt/  Alios  durch  Antonium  Newdorflcm  von  Neutlegg/ 
Riim.  Kays.  Mayest.  Dicner  etc.,  in  Truck  verfertigt.  Editio  III.  Niirn- 
berg.     Gedruckt  vnd  verlogt  dnrch  Simon  Halbmayern/  Im  Jahr  1627. 

131.  Noviomagus.     Die  Finger-Numeration  (Dactilonoraia)  von  Beda  dem  Ehrwiirdi- 

gcu.  Proximie  Rationis  numerarise  euumeratio  ex  Bcda  Anglo  Saxonc  aus  der 
Schrii't  Do  numero  von  Andreas  Egger,  Professor  in  Rostock.  Wiederholt 
beransgegeben  von  Jobann  Nouiomago.     Colonia),  MDXXXIX. 

132.  Ohler.    I^ehrbuch  der  Erziehung  nnd  des  Unterricbts.     Mainz,  1878. 

133.  Overberg.     Auweisung  zum  zwcckmitasigen  Schulnnten*icht  fiir  die  Schnllebrer 

im  Filrstentbura  Miinster.     MUnster  (1793). 

134.  Paricius,  Georg  Heinrich,  Biirgern  und  Extra-ord.  Scbreib-  u.  Rechenmeister  in 

Regonsbnrg.  Praxis  Aritbmetices,  oder  griindlicbe  Auweisung,  worinnon  die 
im  gemeineu  Leben  und  Wesen  anscbicklich-  nnd  dieuliche  Rechenkunst 
.  .  .  dentlich  gezeigt  wird,  etc.  In  Verlegung  Job.  Zacb.  Seidels,  Bucbbiind- 
ler  allda,  1706. 

135.  Paricius,  Georg   Heinrich.     Compendium    praxis  Arilhmeticos,  worinneu    die 

gemeinen  nndgebrochenenSpezies  .  .  .  dieDeciraalbruchrechnuug,ctc.doit- 
licli  gezeigt.  .  .  .  Von  Georg  Heinrich  Paritio,  Arithmetico  in  der  Kunst- 
rechnnngs  Ubenden  SocietJit  dem  Pi*acticierendcn.  Regensburg,  in  Ver- 
legung des  Authoris.     (Ulm,  1707.) 

136.  Pescheck,  M.  Christian,  des  Zittauischen  Oymuasii  Mathematici  und  Collegic 

Aritbmotischer  Hauptschliissel,  etc.  Zittau,  verlegts  Jobann  Jacob  Scbops, 
1741. 

137.  Pestalozzi.     Anscbauungslehre   der  Zablvcrbiiltnisso.     Zllrich  und  Tiibingcn, 

1804. 

138.  Pestalozzi.     A  B  C  dor  Anscbauungslehre  der  Mas«verb;lltni«se.     Ebenda,  1803. 

139.  Pestalozzi.     WieGertrud  ihre  Kinder  lebi-t.     3.  Band  der  piidagogiscben  Klassi- 

ker  von  Dr.  Lindner. 
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140.  Peurbach.    Elemcuta  Arithmetices.     Algoritlimos  De  Numeris  integris,  fractis, 

Regalis  commnuibus  et  de  Proporcionibus.  Antore  Georgio  Pearbachio, 
Omnia  recens  in  lucem  edita  fide  diligentia  singulari.  An.  MDXXXVI. 
Cum  prafacione  Philip.  Melanth. 

141.  Placidus,  Heinrich,  Professor  und  Kapitular  des  fdrstl.   Stifts  Skt.    Emmeram 

in  Regensburg.  Bestimmung  der  Masse  und  Gewichte  des  FUrstbistams 
Regensburg,  1808. 

142.  Pleibel,  Aug.  Ludwig.    HandbuchderElementararithmetik.     Stuttgart,  1875. 

143.  Pohlmann,  D.  J.  P.    Kurzer  Unterricht  der  zusamraengesotzten  Rechnuugsarten. 

1808. 

144.  Poblmann,  D.  J.  P.     Praktische  Anweisang  in  der  Recbenkunst.     3  Blinde. 

Eriangeu,  Job.  Jac.  Palm,  1807. 

145.  Priindel,  Job.  Georg,  Professor  der  Mathematik  und  Physik  an  dor  kgl.  Pagerie, 

Ebrenmitglied  der  k.  b.  Akademie  der  Wisseuscbaften  in  Munchen.  Die 
Recbenkunst,  besonders  die  Reesische  Regel,  nebst  der  Decimal recbnung, 
etc.,  zunachst  fUr  Bayern  kurz  und  fasslicb  dargestellt.    Am  berg,  1812. 

146.  Quitzow.     Praktiscbes  Recbonbucb  in  systematiscber  Folge.     GUstrow,  1872. 

147.  Ramus.     Petri  Rami  Aritbmeticjo  libri  II.     1599. 

148.  Ranke,  Dr.  Professor.     Korrespondouzblatt  der  deutscheu  Antbropologie,  Etb- 

nologie  und  Urgeschicbte.    Miincben. 

149.  Raumer,  v.,  Karl.     Geschicbte  der  Piidagogik.     Stuttgart,  1857. 

150.  Reccard.     Rechenbucb,  1746. 

151.  RecbenbUchlein   (obne  Titelblatt).     Gedruckt  zu   Magdebargk   bei   Wilhelm 

Ross,  MDLXXXVI. 

152.  Recbeubiichloin,  Ein  niitzlicb.     Gedruckt  zu  NUrnberg,  1526. 

153.  Recbor.     Dio  Selbstlehrende  Recbenscbule/  in  welcber  Alle  Regulen  der  Lob- 

licben  Recbne-Kunst/  sammtderen  Fundamenten/  oder  Species  sow ohl  nach 
gemeiner  Art/  als  nach  der  Welschen  Practic  .  .  .  sonder  Beytbun  eines  Lehr- 
meisters/  leicbtlicb  begriffen  vnd  erlebrnet  wcrden  mogen.  Herausgegeben 
von  Joanne  Baptista  Recber/  Derzeit  Pfarrern  der  Freib.  Liiseriscben  Hoff- 
marcb  Steinbach.    Augsburg/  Lorenz  Kronigor/  1692. 

154.  Rein,  Dr.  W.    Tbeorie  und  Praxis  des  Volksscbuluut^rricbts  nach  Herbartscben 

Grundsatzen.     Dresden,  1881. 

155.  Resewitz,  Friedr.  Gabriel,  Abt  des  Klosters  Berge.     Versuch  iiber  dio  Lehrart 

und  den  Inbalt  des  Scbulunterrichts  fiir  Kinder  in  den  kleiuen  Stiidten  und 
auf  deui  Lande.     Magdeburg,  1800. 

156.  Riemaun,  Carl  Friedricb,  Prediger  zu  Neukiistrincben  bei  Wrietzen.    Neue  Be- 

schreibung  der  Rockanscbeu  Schule.  I^in  praktiscbes  Handbuch  fiir  Lebrer, 
welcbe  nach  Reckansi'ber  Lehrart  unterrichten  kcinnen  und  woUen.  Mit 
einer  Vorrede  von  Sr.  Hochwiirden  deni  Domherm  Fried.  Eberh.  v.  Rochow, 
etc.     Berlin  und  Stettin,  Nicolai,  1792. 

157.  Riese.     Risen,  Adam,  Rechenbucb/  auflf  Liuien  und  Ziphrcn  in  allerley  Hand- 

thierung/  GeschUfften  vnnd  Kauffmannschaft.  Mit  neuwen  kiinstlichen 
Regeln  vnd  Exempeln  gemehret/  Innbalt  fiirgestellten  Registers.  Visier 
vnd  Wechselrutben  kiiustlich  vnd  gerecht  zu  machn/  aus  dem  Grundedurch 
die  Arithmetbic  vnd  Geometric  von  Erbart  Helm/  Mathematico  zu  Franck- 
furt  bescbrieben.  Alles  von  neuwem  jetznndt  widerumb  fleissig  erseben 
vnd  Corrigiert.  Frankfurt/  bei  Chr.  Egen  Erbeu,  1581.  (The  first  German 
text-book  for  the  study  of  arithmetic  in  which  the  Arabic  figures  were  used.) 

158.  Riese.     Rechnung  auf   der   Linien   vnd   Federn,   auff    allerley  Haudtierung. 

Gemacht  durch  Adam  Risen.  Auffs  newe  durchlesen  vnd  zurecht  bracht 
MDLXXXIII.     Mit  Riesea  Bildnis. 

159.  Rist,  J.  C.  F.,  Pastor  zti  Nieudorf  in  der  Herrschafft  Pinneberg.    Anweisung  fur 

Schulmoister  niederer  Scliuleii  zur  ptlichtmlissigen  Fiihrung  ihres  Amtes. 
Hamburg  uud  Kiel,  1787. 

160.  Rochow.  v.,  Friedricli  Eborhard,  auf  Re*  kan.    Handbuch  in  katechetischer  Form 

fiir  Lebrer,  die  auf  klilron  wollon  und  diirfen.     Halle,  Waiscnhaus,  1789. 
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161.  Rolfus  und  Pfister.     Real-Encyklopadie,  etc.     Mainz,  1874. 

162.  Ruegg,  H.  R.,  Professor.    Das  Rechnen  in  der  Elementarschule.    Bern,  1886. 

163.  Ruldolf.  KUnstlicIie  rechnang  mit  der  ZifTer  vnd  mit  zalpfennigen  sampt  der 

welUschen  Practica  vnd  vortheil  anff  die  Regel  de  Trie:  Item  verglelchnng 
mancherley  Gewicht,  Elnmass,  Muntz  Anff  etiiche  Land  vnd  Stett,  gemehrt 
mit  293  Exempein  von  mancherley  Kauffhendeln,  mit  erklerung,  wie  die- 
selben  zu  machen  vnd  in  die  Regel  zii  setzen  sein.  Auft's  new  wiederumb 
fleissig  vbersehen,  vnd  an  vil  orten  gebessert.  Alles  durch  Christoffen 
Rudolff  za  Wien  verfertigt.     (Ansgabe  v.  J.  1574.) 

164.  Sachse,  J.  J.    Der  praktische,  geistbildende  und  erziehliche  Unterricht  im  Rech- 

nen und  in  der  Ramiilehre,  nebst  Uebungsbiicheru.    Osnabriick,  1886. 

165.  Salberg,  August.    Die  Sachrechen-Methode.    Miiuchen,  1874. 

166.  Salberg,  August.    Rechenbtiohlein  fiir  das  1.  und  2.  Schuljahr.    Ebenda. 

167.  Schaffle,  Rcallehrer  in  NUrtingen.    Beitrag  zu  Methodik  des  Rechnens.     Stutt- 

gart und  Tubingen,  1830. 

168.  Schedel,  Wilhelmus.    Ein  lateinisches  Manuskript  (CoUegienheft)  au  sder  Zeit 

von  1570-1580. 

169.  Scheffelt,  Michael.     Methodische  none  Anweisuug  die  odle  und  hochntitzliche 

Reohenkunst  in  kurzer  Zeit  zu  lemen.    Ulm,  1716. 

170.  Schellen,  Dr.  H.    Methodisch  geordnete  Materialien  fUr  den  Unterricht  im  theo- 

retischen  und  praktischen  Rechnen.  Nen  von  Dr.  H.  Lemkes.  MUnster, 
1887. 

171.  Schellenberg,  Joh.  Philipp.     Der  fleissige  RechenschUler.     Oder  Leitfaden  beim 

ersten  Unterricht  im  Rechnen  fUr  BUrger-  und  Landschulen.  Leipzig,  bei 
Gerhard  Fleischer,  d.  J.  1810. 

172.  Scherer.    Andeutungen  zur  ErteHung  des  Rechenunterrichts  in  der  Yolksschule. 

Tauberbischofsheim,  1880. 

173.  Scherer.    Rechenaufgaben  fiir  Volkaschulen.    Ebenda,  1880. 

174.  Schey.     Arithmetica,  Oder  die  Kunst  zu  rechnen.    Mit  schonen  Regeln  auflf 

allerley  Kauffroanns-  und  anderer  kiinstlicher  Rechnungen  aufs  rechtem 
Grund  gantz  klaar  und  verstiindlich  beschrieben  durch  Wilhelmum  Schey, 
Schul-  und  Rechenmeister  zu  Solothnm.     BaseJ,  Schroter,  MDCII. 

175.  Schey bl,  Joh.     Das  sibend,  acht  vnd  neunt  Buch  des  hochberilhmten  Mathe- 

matici  Euclid!  Megarensis.  Gewidmet  dem  Fiirsten  Herm  Ott  Heinrichen 
Pfalzgrafen  bey  Rhein,  1555. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  ITALY. 

By  B.  A.  HixsDAi^,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D. 
Professor  of  the  Science  and  the  Art  of  Teaching  in  the  University  of  Michigan, 


PREFACE. 

The  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  have  seeu  extraordinary  progress  iu 
popalar  education  all  over  the  civilized  world,  and  notably  so  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy.  With  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  first 
two  countries  the  American  public  is  measurably  familiar.  But  even 
scholars  and  educators  generally  have  little  knowledge  of  the  educa- 
tional work  that  has  been  going  on  in  Italy  at  the  same  time.  This  fact 
is  the  reason  for  the  preparation  of  the  present  monograph. 

As  the  reader  will  see,  the  writer  treats  the  subject  quantitatively 
rather  than  qualitatively.  A  critical  estimate  of  Itiilian  education 
would  require  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  he  can 
lay  claim  to.  His  main  object  has  been  to  present  in  outline  the  system 
of  public  instruction  that  has  been  evolved  in  Italy  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Kingdom. 

The  writer  expresses  his  obligations  to  His  Excellency  Count  Pullet, 
under  secretary  of  state  for  public  instruction  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy; 
to  Prof.  C.  F.  Eestagno,  the  Count's  secretary,  and  to  Signor  Lucigi 
CippiteUi,  inspector  of  schools  of  Rome,  for  documents  and  other  valu- 
able information.  His  thanks  are  especially  due,  however,  to  Dr.  Egisto 
Bossi,  of  the  Italian  statistical  bureau,  author  of  a  monograph  on 
education  in  the  United  States,  for  documents  and  other  substantial 
assistance. 

Contents.—  Unifimtion  of  Italy,— The  Educational  State  of  Italy  in  1861.— The  Dawn  of 
the  New  Era, — General  Political  Facte. — The  Casali  Law. — The  Administration  of 
Public  Instruction. — The  Asilo. — Day  Elementary  Schools. — Evening  and  Holiday 
Elementary  Schools. — The  Teachers  of  Elementary  Schools. — School  Supply  and  Com- 
pulsory Education. — Normal  Schools. — Secondary  Classical  Schools. — Secondary  Tech- 
nical Schools. — The  Universities.^ The  Superior  Instilutes. — The  Superior  Special 
Schools. — Miscellaneous  Schools:  Institutes  of  Mercantile  Marine;  Special  Schools 
and  Practical  Schools  of  Agriculture ;  Schools  of  Music;  Industrial  and  Commercial 
Schools;  Academies  and  Institutes  of  Fine  Arts;  Musical  Institutes  and  Conservato- 
ries; Military  Institutes  and  Schools  of  Marine. —  Government  Libraries.  —  Twenty 
Years  of  Public  Schools  in  Home. — Finance :  Teachers'  Pensions. — The  Warfare  upon 
Ignorance. — Summary  and  Conclusion. — Authorities. 
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THE  UNIFICATION   OF  ITALY. 

The  eloquent  words  with  which  Sismondi  closes  his  History  of  the 
Italian  Eepublics  have  often  been  quoted  as  a  fitting  characteriza. 
tion  of  the  State  of  Italy  in  the  period  following  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
and  preceding  the  first  events  of  the  series  that  led  immediately 
to  Italian  freedom  and  union.  "  Italy  is  crushed,  but  her  heart  still 
beats  with  a  love  of  liberty,  virtue,  and  glory  5  she  is  chained  and 
covered  with  blood,  but  she  still  knows  her  strength  and  her  future 
destiny;  she  is  insulted  by  those  for  whom  she  has  opened  the  way 
to  every  improvement;  but  she  feels  that  she  is  formed  to  take  the  lead 
again;  and  Europe  will  know  no  repose  till  the  nation  which  in  the 
dark  ages  lighted  the  torch  of  civilization  with  that  of  liberty  shall  be 
enabled  to  enjoy  the  light  which  she  created. "  Politically,  however,  the 
period  was  more  tersely  characterized  by  Prince  Mettemich,  when  he 
said  so  cynically,  "Italy  is  a  mere  geographical  designation.^^ 

Kot  to  go  further  back,  Italy  had  been  trampled  under  the  feet  of 
foreigners  from  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth — the  French,  the  Spaniards,  the  Germans,  and  the  Aus- 
trians.  It  was  divided  into  numerous  States,  all  weak,  all  small,  all 
despotisms;  only  two,  Sardinia  and  the  Popedom,  having  Italian  rulers, 
and  most  of  them  more  or  less  dependent  upon  foreign  powers.  Italian 
patriots  could  find  no  language  too  strong  to  describe  the  hopeless  deg- 
radation of  their  country.  When  Napoleon  came  he  overthrew^  nearly 
all  of  the  existing  States  and  made  the  major  part  of  Italy  immediately 
dependent  upon  France,  or  rather  upon  himself;  still,  by  sweeping 
away  ancient  abuses  and  confusion,  and  introducing  many  much 
needed  reforms  in  legislation,  in  administration,  injudicial  practice,  in 
the  fiscal  system,  in  education,  in  means  of  communication,  he  strength- 
ened the  sentiment  of  union,  and  contributed  to  the  development  of  a 
real  national  life.  But  with  his  downfall  the  new  regime  came,  at  least 
seemingly,  to  an  abrupt  end. 

It  was  the  aim  of  the  diplomatists  who  at  Vienna  rearranged  the 
map  of  Europe  practically  to  restore  the  state  of  things  existing  in  the 
peninsula  before  the  French  Kevolution;  but  they  did  not  reckon 
with  the  progress  of  thought,  of  which  the  revolution  was  in  part  a 
cause  and  in  part  an  effect.*  In  the  years  intervening  between  1815 
and  1859  powerful  causes  were  silently  undermining  the  numerous 
potenates  who  ruled  in  Italy,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia.    The  country  below  the  Alps  is  a  geographical  unit.    The 

^"  Since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  (if  not  even  before  it)  there  had  never  been 
a  time  when  Italy  could  bo  called  a  nation  any  more  than  a  stack  of  lumber  can  be 
called  a  ship." — Forsyth,  quoted  by  Marriott,  The  Makers  of  Modem  Italy. 

2"  The  Italy  of  1815  differed  tut  little  from  the  Italy  of  1748 ;  but  in  1815  there  were 
hopes  which  had  no  being  in  1748.  Italy  was  divided  on  the  map,  but  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  be  one." — Dr.  E.  A.  Freeman :  The  Geographical  History  of  Europe. 
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people  of  tlie  twelve  or  fifteen  States  all  stood  iu  a  similar  relation  to 
the  great  name  of  Eome.  Mentally  and  morally,  tliey  constituted  one 
people— the  Italians.  They  all  used  the  language  in  which  Dante  wrote 
his  immortal  x)oems;  they  all  participated  in  that  marvelous  growth  of 
democratic  ideas  and  shared  in  that  ardent  desire  for  national  life, 
which  are  such  powerful  elements  in  recent  history.  Accordingly, 
nothing  but  favorable  external  conditions,  such  as  actually  existed  in 
1869-1870,  were  necessary  to  enable  the  Italians  to  achieve  the  sub- 
stance of  the  dreams  of  their  prophets  and  patriots  for  many  hundreds 
of  years.^  A  recent  writer  has  well  said  that  Italian  unification  is  the 
most  romantic  if  not  the  most  important  exemplification  of  *^  the  con- 
solidation of  kindred  and  contiguous  States,  or  rather  bundles  of  States, 
on  the  basis  of  the  vital  principle  of  nationality.^  And  still  another: 
"  The  rapid  creation  of  the  present  Kingdom  of  Italy,  after  her  long 
and  bitter  oppression,  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  modern  history,  and 
evidences  bow  much  may  be  done  by  the  courage  and  wisdom  of  a 
comparatively  few  master  minds,  and  how  true  is  the  motto  of  the 
patriot,  *  never  to  despair  of  the  Bepublic.'"' 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  STATE  OF  ITALY  IN  1861. 

But  the  political  unification  of  Italy,  necessary  as  it  was  to  that  end, 
by  no  means  realized  the  Italian  ideal.  Of  itself  alone,  it  could  not 
even  permanently  endure.  While  physical  force  may  overthrow  and 
wholly  destroy  those  ideas  and  sentiments  that  assume  the  form  of 
objective  political  and  social  facts,  it  can  not,  save  indirectly  and  in  the 
long  run,  alter  men's  convictions  or  change  their  modes  of  thinking  and 
tones  of  feeling.  Force  put  an  end  to  English  rule  in  the  Thirteen 
States,  and  crushed  slavery  in  our  civil  war;  but  some  other  and  higher 
form  of  power  was  needed  to  blend  those  States  together  in  a  vital  fed- 
eral union  and  to  make  the  emancipated  slaves  fit  for  the  rights  and 
duties  of  freemen.  Garibaldi's  sword  could  overthrow  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  but  it  was  a  powerless  weapon  against  the 
ignorance  and  superstition  that  had  so  long  been  startling  social  facts 
in  that  Kingdom.  It  was  essential  that  the  mental  and  moral  life  of 
the  people  should  be  cleansed  at  its  fountain.    This  fact  the  best  of 

*  Napoleon  said  at  St.  Helena:  "Italy  is  one  solo  nation.  The  unity  of  customs, 
of  langnage^  of  literature,  in  some  future  more  or  less  distant,  will  unite  all  its 
inhabitants  nnder  one  sole  government.  ♦  •  *  Rome  is  undoubtedly  the  capital 
which  one  day  the  Italians  will  select.  *  *  *  It  is  necessary  to  the  happiness  of 
Europe  that  Italy  should  form  one  sole  State,  which  will  maintain  the  equilibrium 
on  the  continent  between  France  and  Austiia,  and  on  the  sea  between  Franco  and 
England." 

Count  Cavour  said  in  Parliament  but  a  few  months  before  his  untimely  death : 
"The  choice  of  a  capital  is  determined  by  high  moral  considerations.  It  is  the  sen- 
timent of  the  people  that  decides.  Rome  unites  all  the  conditions,  historical,  intei- 
lectoal,  moral,  Which  form  the  capital  of  a  great  state.'' 

'Marriott:  The  Makers  of  Modem  Italy. 

'Sir  R.  Phillimore:  Intemational  Law. 
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the  Italian  leaders  understood  perfectly  well.  Mazzini,  tbe  republican 
idealist,  who  defined  democracy  as  "  tbe  progress  of  all  through  all  under 
the  leadership  of  the  best  and  wisest,"  placed  equal  stress  upon  educa- 
tion and  instruction  as  means  for  accomplishing  his  purposes.  Massimo 
d'Azeglio,  who  was  a  man  of  a  much  more  practical  mind,  although  an 
artist  and  man  of  letters,  used  to  say,  "Before  forming  Italy  we  must 
first  form  the  Italians."  D'Azeglio  **  endeavored  to  educate  the  youth 
of  Italy  in  a  higher  political  creed  than  the  assassination  of  tyrants,"* 
including  in  the  programme  that  he  laid  down  in  1848,  the  promotion  of 
education  and  the  establishment  of  schools.  It  is  no  disparagement  of 
Cavour,  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  of  Garibaldi  to  say  that  the  value 
and  permanency  of  their  work  waited  upon  the  school-teacher  with  his 
primer. 

"  In  the  matter  of  education,  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  at  the  time  of 
its  formation  might  almost  be  described  as  a  desert,  broken  here  and 
there  by  an  oasis  of  matchless  fertility  and  luxuriance.  The  learning 
of  the  learned  was  high,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  ignorant  profound."^ 
The  writer  might  have  added  that  the  learned  were  few,  the  ignorant 
many.  This  conjunction  of  high  learning  and  profound  ignorance  was 
due  to  two  conspicuous  causes.  From  e^rly  times  the  Italian  univer- 
sities had  maintained  high  standards  of  culture;  the  public  authorities 
had  most  grievously  neglected  popular  education.  Touching  the  second 
of  these  facts,  the  ordinary  tests  are  decisive. 

By  the  end  of  1861  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  as  it  now  exists,  had  been 
formed  with  two  important  exceptions:  Venetia  continued  subject  to 
the  Austrian  Emperor  until  1866,  and  Kome  to  the  Pope  until  1870. 
The  census  of  1861,  back  of  which  the  Italian  authorities  do  not  com- 
monly go  in  presenting  educational  statistics,  accordingly  does  not 
embrace  those  important  provinces.  It  may  be  added  that  in  1871  they 
contained  3,647,000  of  the  26,801,000  people  of  Italy. 

Proportion f  per  100  xnhdb%%ani%y  of  the  Italian  population  able  to  read  in  1861. 


I.  Without  diHtinction  of  age 

II.  From  6  to  12  years  of  age.. 

III.  From  12  to  20  years  of  age. 


Males. 


27.60 
20.01 
32.89 


Females. 


16.27 
14.57 
24.38 


Total. 


21.98 
17.74 
28.63 


To  state  the  totals  from  the  opposite  point  of  view,  78.06,  82.21,  and 
71.45  per  cent  of  the  several  descriptions  of  persons  were  unable  to 
read,  or  were,  as  the  Italians  say,  analfabeta. 

To  a  person  a<5Customed  to  study  such  statistics,  this  table  is  full  of 
interest.  The  relative  number  of  illiterate  persons  is  very  large.  The 
difference  between  tho  number  of  illiterate  men  and  women  is  much 
too  great,  while  the  per  cents  of  illiteracy  in  the  several  periods  are 

»  Marriott:  The  Makers  of  Modem  Italy. 

'  The  Enoyclopsedia  Britannica :  Article  ''  Italy/' 
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comparatively  uniform.  In  well-educated  countries  tlie  years  from  6 
to  12  and  from  12  to  20  are  school-going  years,  and  the  reltitive  num- 
ber of  persons  of  such  ages  able  to  read,  especially  of  those  from  12 
to  20,  is  larger  than  the  relative  number  of  such  persons  of  all  ages. 

Of  the  men  who  married  in  1866,  59.96  per  cent,  and  of  the  w^omen 
78.97  per  cent,  or  69.465  per  cent  of  both  sexes,  signed  their  marriage 
papers  with  a  cross.  Of  the  total  number  of  conscripts  drawn  for  the 
army  the  same  year,  64.01  per  cent  were  illiterate. 

The  statistics  showing  the  educational  backwardness  of  the  Kingdom 
at  its  formation  become  still  more  impressive  when  considered  with 
reference  to  geographical  distribution.  Any  person  having  a  general 
familiarity  with  Italian  history  and  current  life  may  find  matter  of 
serious  instruction  in  the  following  table.  It  shows  most  conclusively 
that  those  parts  of  the  Kingdom  were  best  educated  where  govern- 
ment had  been  best,  and  the  people  freest  where  industrial,  commercial, 
and  moral  life  were  most  active,  where  national  sentiment  was  strong- 
est— in  a  word,  where  modern  progressive  ideas  had  taken  deepest 
root. 

Proportion f  per  100  inhdbitaniSy  of  the  Italian  population  able  to  read  and  xcriiey  or  at 
least  to  read,  in  1861  j  according  to  compartments. 


Compartments. 


Piedmont 

Liguria 

Lombarfly 

Venice  a 

Emilia 

Tuscany 

Marches 

Umbria 

Rome  a 

Naples 

Sicily 

Sardinia 

The  Eiuf;dom. 


Males.    I  Females. 


I     Both 
I     sexes. 


59.25 
42.76 
51.50 


27.81 
81.60 
22.52 
21.41 


20.52 
16.77 
14.93 
31.91 


39.29 
24.96 
41.03 


16.71 
28.08 
11.72 
10.62 


49.23 
33.60 
46.34 


7.17 

6.16 

5.60 

18.73 


22.42 
26.98 
17.04 
16.17 


13.74 
11.40 
10.28 
25.32 


aKot  covered  by  the  censns  of  1861. 

Once  more,  68.19  persons  in  every  100  of  the  male  population  6 
years  of  age  and  upward,  and  81.27  of  the  females,  were  illiterate. 
From  20  years  of  age  and  upward  the  corresponding  ratios  were  65.47 
and  81.52  to  the  100.  Such  was  the  educational  condition  of  Italy  in 
1861 — the  country  in  which  the  Kenaissance  was  born  and  in  which  it 
attained  its  fullest  development  I  Plainly,  the  Italians  stood  in  need  of 
a  mental  and  moral  regeneration.  Besides,  although  powerful  forces 
had  been  working  in  the  direction  of  unity  for  a  half  century,  there 
were  also  particularistic  or  divisive  influences  at  work.  The  people  of 
the  old  states  needed  to  be  welded  together  and  be  made  to  respond 
still  more  strongly  to  the  national  spirit.  Nor  coald  any  other  cause 
contribute  so  powerfully  to  both  these  ends  as  a  really  national  system 
of  education  that  should  reach  all  classes  and  conditions  of  meu. 
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THE  DAWN  OF  THE  NEW  ERA. 

Fortunately  a  new  educational  era  was  already  dawning.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  the  Oasati  law,  with  which  the  new  era  opened, 
was  enacted  by  the  Sardinian  parliament  the  very  year  that  saw  the 
first  practical  step  taken  in  the  direction  of  political  unity.  It  bears 
the  date  Turin,  November  13, 1850.  The  battles  of  Magenta  and  Sol- 
ferino,  which  freed  Lombardy  from  the  Austrian s  and  secured  her  union 
with  Piedmont,  were  fought  June  4  and  June  24  of  the  same  year.  In 
1860  Tuscany,  Parma,  Modena,  the  Boman  legations,  the  Marches,  and 
the  two  Sicilies  were  united  with  the  northern  provinces,  and  in  1861 
Victor  Emmanuel  was  proclaimed  King  of  Italy.  Venetia  took  her 
place  in  the  new  Kingdom  in  1866  and  Eome  hers  in  1870.  In  the  mean- 
time the  system  of  education  inaugurated  in  1859,  with  modifications, 
was  applied  to  the  several  provinces  immediately  on  their  becoming 
free  and  taking  their  places  in  the  national  system. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  law  of  1859  was  not  an  abrupt  begin- 
ning of  the  new  order  of  things.  The  following  summary,  prepared  by 
another  hand,  reveals  a  long  series  of  steps  leading  up  to  it: 

MEMORABLE  DATES. 

1729  and  1772.  Establisbment  of  famous  royal  constitntions  by  princes  of  the 
houso  of  Savoy,  through  which  the  control  of  secondary  education  was  taken  away 
from  the  religious  orders,  and  the  Collegio  delle  Province,  with  one  hundred  free 
scholarships,  was  established  with  the  aim  of  preparing,  in  connection  with  the 
univeraity,  teachers  qualified  to  give  this  instruction.  Schools  of  methods  were 
established  to  prepare  teachers  for  primary  schools,  and  with  the  title  of  Magistrate 
della  Keforma,  the  germ  of  a  well-organized  council  of  public  instruction  appeared. 

1786.  Reorganization  of  rural  schools  in  Lombardy,  the  decree  stipulating  for  the 
schools  of  the  poor. 

1802.  Sub-Alpine  republics  decreed  that  all  communes  should  establish  elemen- 
tary schools. 

1808.  Schools  reorganized  in  parts  of  Italy  under  French  domination.  Academies 
established  at  Turin,  Genoa,  and  Pisa  as  integral  parts  of  the  University  of  France. 

1813.  Beorganization  of  public  instruction  in  Rome. 

1818.  New  school  law  promulgated  in  the  Lombardian- Venetian  kingdom,  which  in 
1822  became  the  code  of  education  for  that  part  of  Italy. 

1844.  Establishment  of  "Asili  d'  Infancia,"  infant  schools,  in  Piedmont,  which 
were  the  beginning  of  the  well-organized  school  system. 

1847.  (Decree  of  November  30.)    Office  of  minister  of  public  instruction  created. 

1849.  Establishment  of  "Societii,  d'  Instruzione  e  d'  Educazione"  in  Lombardy- 
Venetia,  which  has  been  of  great  assistance  in  tbe  organization  of  the  present  public 
school  system. 

1859.  Promulgation  of  the  "Legge  Casati,"  or  school  law,  named  from  the  min- 
ister of  public  instruction  at  that  date,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  school 
system,  as  it  provided  that  each  commune  should  maintain  an  elementary  school, 
that  teachers  should  have  certificates  of  capacity,  that  there  should  be  great  strict- 
ness in  university  examinations,  etc. 

1867.  Religious  corporations  abolished  and  their  schools  classed  as  private.  Other 
modiflcatioDS  of  law  of  1859  made. 

1877,  Instruction  made  obligatory  for  children  between  6  and  9  years  of  age. 
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1878.  Gymnastics  placed  on  school  programmes. 

1881.  Legal  enactments  reorganizing  higher  council  of  education  and  making 
changes  in  school  supervision. 

1886  and  1888.  Legal  enactments  bearing  upon  teachers'  salaries  and  teachers' 
licenses." 

As  will  bo  seen,  a  few  dates  subsequent  to  tlie  Casati  law  are  inserted 
in  the  summary. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  the  prominence  of  northern  Italy,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Piedmont,  in  this  series  of  memorable  dates. 

GENERAL  POLITICAL  FACTS. 

The  area  of  Italy  is  114,410  square  miles.  The  population  at  the 
census  of  1881,  the  last  taken,  was  28,459,0285  it  is  now  estimated  at 
something  more  than  30,000,000.^  The  Kingdom  is  divided  for  different 
purposes — ^historical,  political,  administrative,  and  judicial — in  different 
ways.  The  only  divisions  that  we  need  to  consider  are  the  provinces, 
the  largest  administrative  divisions,  of  which  there  are  60,  and  the 
communes,  the  smallest,  of  which  in  1889  there  were  8,256.  ^ 

The  constitution,  or  statuto,  granted  by  Charles  Albert  in  1848,  which 
made  Sardinia  a  constitutional  monarchy,  is  to-day  the  fandameutal 
law  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  It  vests  the  legislative  power  in  the 
King,  in  the  Senate  appointed  by  the  King  from  certain  designated 
classes  of  persons,*  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  elected  by  the  people. 
It  vests  the  executive  power  in  the  King,  who  reigns  by  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  national  will.  The  King  exercises  his  executive  functions 
thiough  responsible  ministers.  The  parliamentary  system  prevails  in 
practice,  ministers  or  the  Government  being  dependent  upon  the  vote 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  provinces  have  each  a  provincial 
council  and  commission;  the  communes,  a  communal  council,  a  munici- 
pal council,  and  a  syndic,  or  mayor.  Such  are  the  general  features  of 
the  Government  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  with  them. 

THE   CASATI  LAW. 

The  Casati  law,  which  took  its  name  from  M.  Gabrio  Casati,  minister 
of  public  instruction  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  consisted  of  5  titles  and 
380  articles.  These  are  the  several  titles:  (1)  The  administration  of 
public  instruction;  (2)  Superior  instruction;  (3)  Secondary  classical 
instruction;  (4)  Technical  instruction;  elementary  instruction. 

*See  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  1888-89,  Chapter  VI. 

« Estimated  as  30,724,897  on  Decemher  31,  1893. 

^There  were  8,258  in  October,  1894. 

<"The  Senate  is  composed  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  house  who  are  of  age,  and  of 
an  unlimited  number  of  members  above  40  years  old,  who  are  nominated  by  the 
King  for  life,  a  condition  of  the  nomination  being  that  the  person  should  either  fill 
a  high  office  or  have  acquired  fame  in  science,  literature,  or  any  other  pursuit  tend- 
ing to  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  or  finally,  should  pay  taxes  to  the  annual  amount  of 
3,000  lire,  or  £120."    (The  Statesman's  Yearbook,  1890.) 
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Article  1,  however,  recognizes  but  three  brancLes  of  education: 
Superior,  secondary  classical,  and  technical  and  primary.  All  these 
subjects  are  dealt  with  comprehensively,  and  some  of  them  with  much 
detail.  A  closer  analysis  of  this  celebrated  law  is  not  called  for,  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  follow  in  order  the  numerous  changes  and  modifica- 
tions to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  My  task  is  to  describe  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  existing  system.  Such  dates  as  are  of  chief 
importance  will  be  given  by  the  way.  It  is,  however,  important  to 
understand  that  this  celebrated  statute  is  the  base  line  from  which  all 
subsequent  school  legislation  is  to  be  measured. 

THE  ADMINISTBATION  OF  PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION. 

We  are  now  to  describe  the  various  organs  or  authorities  that  exer- 
cise educational  power  and  responsibility. 

(1)  All  general  legislation  in  relation  to  the  subject  is  enacted  by  the 
national  legislature.  How  the  legislature  has  used  its  power  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned  with  it,  will  appear  as  the  exposition  proceeds. 

(2)  The  King  is  the  supreme  educational  executive.  His  relations  to 
the  department  of  public  instruction  are  not  different  from  his  rela- 
tions to  the  other  executive  departments.  That  is,  the  King,  subject  to 
the  laws,  acts  through  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

(3)  The  minister  of  public  instruction  is  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  or 
Government,  and  like  his  fellow  ministers,  although  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  is  responsible  to  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature.  He 
may  be  considered  under  two  aspects:  He  is  the  agent  through  whom 
the  King  acts  in  discharging  those  educational  duties  committed  to 
him^  he  performs  a  great  number  of  official  acts  that  the  laws  devolve 
upon  him  directly. 

(4)  The  superior  council  of  public  instruction  consists  of  24  ordinary 
and  7  extraordinary  members,  all  appointed  by  the  King  for  the  t^rm 
of  seven  years,  and  all  persons  of  high  competency  and  repute.  A 
large  majority  of  the  councilors  hold  other  educational  appointments, 
as  professorships  in  universities;  but  five  of  them  must  be  chosen  from 
among  persons  not  engaged  in  educational  work.  Only  the  ordinary 
councilors  receive  compensation;  and  as  most  or  all  of  these  draw 
salaries  from  the. Government  for  other  services  rendered,  a  small  com- 
pensation is  deemed  suf&cient,  one  that  little  more  than  covers  their 
expenses  while  acting  as  councilors. 

The  superior  council  holds  a  regular  meeting  every  six  months.  The 
minister  of  instruction  is  the  president,  and  calls  special  meetings  when, 
in  his  judgment,  they  are  necessary.  The  minister  and  the  council  are 
assisted  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  by  a  legal  counselor,  who 
gives  advice  as  to  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  educational 
laws  and  regulations. 

The  superior  council  prepares  and  examines  all  projects  of  laws  relat- 
ing to  public  instruction,  and  renders  judgment  on  matters  regarding 
the  instruction  and  administration  of  the  schools.    It  examines  and 
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presents  to  the  minister  for  his  approbation  books  and  treatises  for  use 
in  the  public  schools  and  the  programmes  of  instruction.  The  judg- 
ment of  th^  council  is  required:  (1)  When  the  claims  of  aspirants  to 
vacant  professorships  in  the  universities  are  to  be  considered  5  (2)  when 
questions  of  competency  between  conflictiiig  scholastic  authorities  are 
to  be  decided;  and  (3)  when  questions  of  scandal  or  failure  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duties  on  the  part  of  professors  of  secondary  and  higher 
schools  arise.  At  the  end  of  every  five  years  the  superior  council  pre- 
sents to  the  minister  a  general  report  of  the  condition  of  each  branch 
of  national  education,  with  appropriate  remarks  and  proposals.  For 
this  purpose  annual  reports  are  sent  to  the  council  by  the  general 
inspectors  and  by  other  scholastic  authorities. 

For  the  better  performance  of  its  duties,  the  superior  council  is  divided 
into  three  sections,  or  committees,  corresponding  to  the  three  branches 
of  public  instruction.  Assignments  to  these  committees  are  made  by 
the  minister. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  committee  on  technical  and  elementary 
instruction  should  be  more  particularly  noticed.  At  its  head  is  an 
inspector-general,  who  has  the  assistance  of  9  central  or  general  inspect- 
ors and  69  circuit  or  provincial  inspectors,  one  from  every  province  in 
the  Kingdom.  Acting  through  these  assistants,  the  inspector-general 
sees  to  it  that  the  communes  fulfill  their  obligations  relating  to  educa- 
tion according  to  law,  and  that  the  elementary  schools  are  carried  on 
in  accordance  with  the  programmes  and  regulations  emanating  from 
the  central  authority.  These  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  King 
and  must  be  persons  who  are  reputed  competent  by  reason  of  educa- 
tion, professional  attainments,  and  moral  authority  to  perform  their 
responsible  duties. 

While  the  main  permanent  features  of  the  central  administration  are 
as  now  outlined,  numerous  minor  changes  appear  from  time  to  time. 
These  are  made  by  the  minister  of  instruction,  the  more  important  of 
them  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  superior  council.  As  respects  these 
details  of  direction  and  administration,  very  much  depends  upon  the 
minister  for  the  time  being.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the  giunta,  an 
executive  board  or  committee  appointed  as  above  mentioned,  which 
exists  for  its  own  special  purposes. 
In  1891  the  central  scholastic  administration  was  organized  as  follows : 

The  minister  secretary  of  state. 

The  under  secretary  of  state. 

The  cabinet,  consisting  of  8  persons. 

The  general  secretary's  office,  consisting  of  14  persons. 

The  superior  council  of  instruction,  consisting  of  32  members. 

The  board  (giunta)  of  the  superor  council,  14  in  number. 

The  secretary's  office  of  the  superior  council,  comprising  3  persons. 

The  general  direction  of  antiquities  and  fine  arts,  consisting  of  28  persons. 
This  committee  has  charge  of  openings  and  excavations  of  antiquities,  muse- 
ums, pinacoteche,  galleries,  the  preservation  of  monuments,  academies  and 
institutes  of  fine  arts,  rewards  and  subsidies  for  artists,  artistic  congresses, 
expositions  of  fine  arts,  societies  for  the  promotion  of  fine  ustAf  the  schools 
of  recitation,  conservatories  and  institutes  of  musiciflitized  by  VjOOg  IC 
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The  permaneut  committee  of  fine  arts,  embraclDg  painters,  sculptors,  and 
architects,  with  12  members. 

The  permanent  commission  of  musical  and  dramatic  art,  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, composed  of  6  persons  each. 

The  office  of  the  antiquities  and  monuments  of  Rome  and  the  suburbs. 

The  division  for  superior 'instruction,  embracing  universities,  institutes  of 
superior  instruction,  astronomical  observatories,  academies  of  science  and 
letters,  historical  institutes,  deputations  and  societies  of  national  history, 
consisting  of  27  persons. 

The  division  for  secondary  classical  instruction,  embracing  lyceums,  gymna- 
siums, national  boarding  schools,  the  college  of  examiners  for  lyceum 
licenses,  and  provincial  scholastic  councils,  25  in  number. 

The  division  for  technical  instruction,  having  charge  of  technical  and  nau- 
tical institutes  and  technical  schools,  composed  of  21  persons. 

The  division  for  primary  and  popular  instruction,  having  oversight  of  primary 
and  popular  instruction,  normal  schools,  female  teachers,  institutes  of  the 
blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  osili,  educational  exhibits,  popular  libraries, 
scholastic  inspectors  and  delegates,  pensions,  subsidies,  etc.,  comprising  37 
persons. 

Accounts,  23  persons.  This  committee  relates  to  such  topics  as  estimates, 
expenses,  inventories,  property  sequestrations  and  cessions,  the  registration 
of  decrees  and  the  publication  of  the  Official  Gazette. 

(5)  Every  province  lias  a  provincial  school  council,  composed  of  tlie 
prefect,  who  a<5ts  as  president,  of  the  provincial  inspector,  who  acts  as 
vice-president,  and  of  ten  councilors.  This  council  has  a  general  over- 
sight of  elementary,  normal,  and  secondary  schools  within  the  province. 
It  gives  attention  to  school  laws  and  regulations,  sanctions  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  gives  advice  in  regard  to  the  educational  budget  and 
subsidies.  It  inspects  private  schools  in  regard  to  hygiene  and  morals, 
but  not  in  respect  to  studies.  The  provincial  inspector  is  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  provincial  council  and  the  ministry  of  education 
at  Eome.  lie  has  particular  charge  of  classical,  scientific,  and  normal 
instruction.  District  school  inspectors,  who  must  hold  certificates  of 
capacity,  inspect  the  elementary  schools  twice  a  year.  There  are  also 
subdistrict  delegates,  nonsalaried  officers,  appointed  by  the  King  for 
three  years,  who  look  after  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  as 
representatives  of  the  council. 

To  illustrate,  the  scholastic  administration  of  the  province  of  Ales- 
sandria was  organized  as  follows  for  the  year  1891 :  Councilors,  includ- 
ing the  president  of  the  lyceum  and  the  dii-ector  of  the  female  normal 
school,  10  in  number,  the  royal  inspector  of  studies,  6  scholastic 
inspectors,  70  scholastic  delegates. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  provincial  council,  or  legislature,  may 
vote,  and  sometimes  does  vote,  subsidies  to  the  elementary  schools, 
although  it  is  not  responsible  for  their  financial  support. 

(6)  The  part  taken  by  the  local  governments,  communes,  municipali- 
ties, or  cities  in  carrying  on  public  instruction  is  extremely  important. 
The  elementary  schools  and  many  others,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  are 
immediately  under  their  charge.  Upon  them  rests  the  principal  burdens 
of  popular  education.     As  far  as  possible  the  school  administration  is 
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devolved  upon  the  authorities  and  officers  charged  with  the  general 
administration  of  local  government.  The  school  board  is  a  committee 
of  the  local  legislature.  The  syndic,  or  mayor,  is  also  intrusted  with 
certain  educational  duties. 

The  foregoing  will  answer  for  a  general  account  of  the  educational 
administration  from  top  to  bottom.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  much 
more  elaborate,  centralized,  and  rigorous  than  the  administrative 
organization  that  any  one  of  our  States  has  yet  ventured  upon,  not  to 
say  the  United  States.  But  this  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  continen- 
tal ideas  of  governmental  administration  in  general  and  educational 
administration  in  particular.  In  France  and  Germany  we  find  an 
administration  quite  as  strongly  centralized. 


THE  ASILO. 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy  presents  to  our  consideration  a  considerable 
scope  of  elementary  instruction  and  a  considerable  variety  of  schools. 
At  the  foot  of  the  ladder  we  find  the  asilo,  the  Italian  infant  school, 
so  called.  Most  asili  are  conducted  after  the  Ax>orti  method,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  Abbate  Ferrante  Aporti,  who  founded  it  in 
1847.  The  name  is  suggestive;  the  asilo  is  partly  an  asylum  and  partly 
a  school;  un  poco  troppo  scuola  i  troppo  asilo.  But  some  asili,  and  an 
increasing  number,  are  conducted  according  to  Frobel's  system.  The 
Baroness  von  Marenholtz-Biilow  introduced  the  kindergarten  into  Italy, 
founding  the  first  one  at  Venice  in  1868,  and  a  model  school  for  the 
training  of  teachers  at  Florence  three  years  later.  The  Hon.  George  P. 
Marsh,  for  many  years  the  American  minister  near  the  King  of  Italy 
also  assisted  in  the  work.  However,  the  name  "  kindergarten "  has 
never  been  naturalized.  The  asilo  course  covers  the  years  4  to  6, 
inclusive,  and  while  mainly  devoted  to  developing  the  child's  body 
by  gymnastics,  his  moral  nature  by  examples,  and  his  perceptive 
faculties  by  observation,  it  also  introduces  him  to  the  use  of  books. 
The  asili  are  carried  on  by  the  communes,  by  private  citizens,  or  by 
associations.  Admission  to  some  is  gratuitous,  but  to  enter  others  a 
tuition  charge  must  be  paid. 

For  a  time  asili  increased  rapidly  in  number  and  in  pupils,  but 
recently  less  rapidly.  For  a  time,  too,  the  public  asili  increased  rapidly, 
while  the  private  ones  fell  off,  but  of  late  the  first  have  relatively  been 
losing  ground.    Witness  the  following: 


Statisiia 

of  aaili. 

I 

Year. 

AsOi. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 
Private. 

Public. 

Private. 

Total. 

Public. 

Total. 

1862 

378 
1,870 
1,553 

1,300 
362 
671 

1,673 
l,7il 
2,224 

2,287 
6,068 
5,756 

46,531 
101.968 
215,  Wl 

24,523 
27.941 
42,897 

71,054 

1883 

218,958 

1887 

258,838 

'  For  convenience  of  the  reader  statistics  of  a  later  date  have  been  added.    In  1891-02  there  were 
2,348  asili  (public  and  private),  with  6,135  teaohora  and  292,134  pupils.  ^r-^  t 
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The  asili  are  most  uuinerous  in  those  parts  of  the  Kingdom  where 
the  people  are  most  intelligent  and  popular  schools  are  best  established. 
Of  the  total  number,  1,253  are  found  in  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  alone. 

DAY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Above  the  asilo  stands  the  elementary  school.  However,  those  chil- 
dren who  have  not  attended  the  asilo  for  any  reason,  or  have  not  else- 
where received  preliminary  training,  receive  their  first  instruction  iu 
the  elementary  school,  to  which  purpose  the  first  year,  if  necessary,  is 
accommodated. 

The  elementary  school  years  are  7  to  11,  inclusive,  and  are  divided 
between  two  courses — an  inferior  course  of  three  years  and  a  superior 
course  of  two  years.  The  school  year  is  ten  months,  beginning  the 
middle  of  October  and  closing  the  middle  of  August,  with  numerous 
holidays.  The  school  week  is  five  days  and  the  school  day  four  hours, 
with  a  half  hour's  recess. 

The  courses  of  study  or  programmes  are  prepared,  in  conformity  to 
law,  by  the  superior  council  of  instruction,  and  are  issued  by  the  min- 
ister. They  are  uniform  throughout  the  Kingdom.  The  following  are 
the  two  courses,  inferior  and  superior,  published  in  the  Calendar  of 
Elementary  Schools  for  the  Province  of  Rome  for  the  Scholastic  Year 
1891-92,  over  the  name  of  the  royal  inspector  of  studies.  But  it  may 
first  be  observed  that  text-books  are  selected  by  the  local  authorities 
from  lists  of  books  approved  by  the  superior  council  of  instruction. 
They  are  furnished  at  public  expense  for  the  use  of  the  very  poor. 
Thus,  in  the  schools  of  Rome  the  visitor  will  find  books  bearing  the 
stamp,  "  S.  P.  QR.'' 

Programmes  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  province  and  dty  of  Borne, 

LOWER  COURSE. 

Class  1. — The  Italian  langjpage.    Exercises  in  reading  and  writing. 

Object  lessons, — Names  and  qualities  of  diflerent  objects  to  be  found  in  schools  and 
belonging  to  houses.  The  parts  of  the  human  body.  Domestic  animals.  The  divi- 
sion of  time ;  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  the  year.  The  natural  phenomena  most 
observable  in  the  different  seasons. 

Recitation  of  short  poems  committed  to  memory.  Historical  anecdotes.  Anec- 
dotes taken  from  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman  history. 

Arithmetic. — The  writing  of  figures.  Numeration,  addition,  and  subtraction, 
mental  up  to  10,  written  up  to  100. 

Class  2. — The  Italian  language.  Exercises  in  reading,  explaining  the  words  and 
sentences  read.  Writing  from  copies  and  under  dictation.  Poetry  by  heart.  In 
the  second  half  year  the  formation  of  words  and  simple  sentences,  containing  if 
possible  some  observation  made  by  the  scholars,  such,  for  example,  as:  Ink  is  black, 
snow  is  white,  etc.  Also  in  the  second  half  year  the  sentences  read  should  be 
parsed,  pointing  out  the  verbs,  and  distinguishing  the  present,  past,  and  future 
tenses  and  the  adjectives. 

Ohjeot  lessons, — The  names  and  qualities  of  the  most  common  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  grains.  Names  of  the  different  parts  of  plants.  The  most  common  plants  for 
the  purposes  of  food,  manufactures,  and  medicines.  The  most  useful  trades  and 
professions.    Qualities  and  names  of  clothing. 
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Writing, — Exercise  in  writing  from  copies  in  proper  copy  books,  in  order  to  form 
the  hand  to  an  easy  and  intelligible  style. 

Historical  anecdotes. — Anecdotes  taken  from  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman  history. 

Arithmetic. — The  first  four  rales.  Exercise  in  mental  calculation  on  the  figures 
from  1  to  9  and  in  writing  from  1  to  1,000.  Intuitive  idea  and  written  calculation 
of  common  fractions. 

Class  3. — The  Italian  language.  Fluent  reading  and  according  to  the  sense,  viz, 
with  proper  pauses  and  Just  accentuation  of  the  sentences  and  periods.  Explana- 
tion of  the  words  least  in  use,  and  repetition  of  the  general  sense  of  the  piece  read. 
Exercises  in  dictation,  with  special  care  of  the  punctuation  and  orthography.  Prac- 
tice of  memory.  Short  and  easy  compositions,  either  from  copies  or  according  to 
the  explanation  of  the  master  (letters,  fables,  comparisons  between  well-known 
things,  etc.). 

Gender  and  number  of  substantives.  Personal  pronouns,  grades  of  comparison. 
Conjugation  of  auxiliary  and  regular  verbs  in  sentences. 

Object  lessons. — Woods,  minerals,  and  stones  most  in  use.  Facts  most  commonly 
observable  in  reference  to  the  diii'erent  properties  of  the  body.  Natural  phe> 
nomena — the  wind,  rain,  dew,  ii-ost,  snow.  Temperature,  observable  by  the  ther- 
mometer. 

Writing. — Progressive  exercises  in  proper  copy  books,  as  in  the  preceding  class. 

Geography. — Points  of  the  compass ;  practice  in  the  class  rooms  and  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  school.  Topographic  plan  of  the  city  and  commune,  with  practice  on 
the  slate  in  pointing  out  the  direction  of  certain  streets  and  the  position  of  well- 
known  places.    Map  of  the  province;  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  and  principal  places. 

History. — Relation  of  some  of  the  principal  facts  regarding  the  formation  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy. 

Arithmetic. — Practice  in  the  first  four  rules,  and  answering  questions  without 
working  out  the  sum.  The  four  rules  with  decimal  numbers  taught  practically. 
Practical  method  for  reducing  ordinary  fractions  to  decimals.  Weights  and 
measures  in  ordinary  use,  with  some  reference  to  the  weights  and  measures  now  in 
use  in  the  commune. 

UPPER  COURSE. 

Class  4. — ^The  Italian  language.  Reading  and  explanation  of  the  portion  read. 
(The  master  should  always  make  the  pupils  read  and  explain  the  lesson,  and  should 
then  rea<l  it  aloud  himself,  calling  attention  to  the  pronunciation,  pauses,  accentua- 
tion, etc.,  and  afterwards  make  the  pupils  read  it  again.) 

Exercise  of  memory. — Repeating  poetry  and  prose  extracts,  short  and  easy  com- 
positions relating  to  things  known  to  the  pupils,  in  the  shape  of  anecdotes  or  letters. 
Explanation  of  the  exercises  done  in  the  class.  Conjugation  of  the  irregular  verbs 
in  the  form  of  sentences;  conjugation  of  the  passive  verbs;  conjunctions,  preposi- 
tions, and  adverbs;  practice  in  parsing;  rules  of  punctuation. 

Calligraphy. — Practice  in  penmanship,  always,  however,  directed  to  the  practical 
end  indicated  above. 

Geography. — By  the  same  method  as  that  followed  in  the  preceding  class  for  the 
commune  and  the  province;  the  master  should  draw  Italy  on  the  slate,  tracing  out 
the  rivers,  lakes,  the  direction  of  the  chains  of  mountains,  and  marking  the  posi- 
tion of  the  cities,  followed  by  the  pupils,  who  will  have  the  map  before  them.  He 
should  endeavor  to  make  use  of  the  geographical  terms,  explainipg  the  words  of 
which  he  makes  use,  such  as  peninsula,  island,  continent,  sea,  gnlf,  straits,  harbor, 
etc. 

History. — (First  six  months. )  The  foundation  of  Rome.  The  seven  kings.  Brutus. 
HoratiuB  Codes.  Clelia.  Menia  Agrippa.  Coriolanus.  Cincinnatns.  Camillus 
and  the  Gauls.  The  Punic  wars.  The  Gracchi.  Decline  of  the  republic.  Pompey 
andCsesar.  Emperor  Augustus.  (Second  six  months.)  Barbarian  invasion.  Odoacer 
and  Theodoric.  Charlemagne.  Frederic  Barbarossa.  The  Crusades.  Frederic  U. 
Dante.    Giotto.    Vittor  Pisani.    Christopher  Columbus.  ^-^  ^ 
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Physics  and  natural  history, — Most  common  plants  in  tbe  flora  of  ibo  country  in 
relation  to  agricaltnre  and  their  domestic  utility.  The  most  important  minerals 
and  their  utility  in  regard  to  tbe  uses  of  life.    The  effects  of  heat  on  the  body. 

AHthmetic. — Repetition  of  tbe  four  rules  with  decimal  numbers,  and  problems 
which  require  at  the  most  two  sums.  Measures  of  length,  surface,  volume,  sise, 
weight,  etc. 

Free-hand  drawing  of  g^metrical  figures  and  definitions  of  the  most  important 
practical  rules  of  measurement  of  squares  and  rectangles. 

Class  5.— The  Italian  language.  Reading  and  learning  by  heart  as  in  the  preced- 
ing class,  taking  care  to  ohooee  poems  and  prose  ostracts  which  are  less  easy.  Vari- 
ous styles  of  composition,  historical  anecdotes,  short  descriptions  of  things  seen  and 
well  known,  letters  on  the  ordinary  subjects  of  life,  sometimes  with  some  prepara- 
tory development  of  the  theme  famished,  sometimes  without.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  pupils  should  be  able  to  write  on  a  given  theme  with  lucidity  and  sufficient 
correctness. 

Rules  regarding  the  use  of  the  article.  The  coig unction  and  the  pronoun.  Active 
and  passive  participles  and  the  gerundio.  Parsing  by  sentences.  Distinction 
between  the  principal  and  dependent  proposition.  Repetition  of  the  principal 
grammatical  rules. 

CaZ/t^raj)%^.— Progressive  exercises  in  a  copy  book  of  one  line,  so  that  the  pupils 
may  accustom  themselves  to  measure  by  eye  the  length  to  be  given  to  the  letters. 

Geoffraphy,-^(FiTBt  half-year.)  Influence  of  the  sun  on  the  earth.  Movements  of 
rotation  and  revolution  and  the  phenomena  which  result  A:om  both  (day, night,  and 
seasons).  Axis  of  the  earth.  Poles.  Eqnator.  Meridians ;  latitude  and  longitude. 
Europe.  Boundaries.  Seas,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes.  States.  Capital  cities. 
(Second  half-year.)  The  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  Their  position  in  regard  to 
Europe.    Boundaries.    Seas  and  some  of  the  principal  cities. 

^t>forjf.-*-Charles  YIII  and  Prior  Capponi.  Emmanuel  Philibert  and  the  house 
of  Savoy.  Masaniello  and  Italy  under  the  Spanish  dominion.  Charles  Emmanuel  I 
and  Victor  Amadeo  II.    Napoleon  I.    Victor  Emmanuel  II.    Cavonr  and  Garibaldi. 

Physics  and  natural  history, — Principal  organs  of  the  human  body.  Their  hygienio 
uses.  Weight  of  bodies.  Weight  of  the  air  and  explanation  of  the  most  common 
phenomena  dependent  on  it.  The  barometer.  The  pump.  The  three  conditions  of 
bodies,  and  in  particular  of  water  and  the  phenomena  resulting  ft-om  its  change  fh>m 
one  condition  to  another. 

Arithmetic  and  geometry, — Reasoned  explanations  of  the  four  rules  in  the  science 
of  numbers.  General  idea  of  common  fractions.  Reduction  of  fractions.  Simplifica- 
tion of  fractions.  The  four  rules  with  common  fractions.  Transfer  of  common  frac- 
tions into  decimals.  Alternate  exercises  on  tbe  four  rules,  sometimes  with  common 
fractions,  sometimes  with  decimals.  Repetitions  on  the  metrical  system.  Connec- 
tions and  proportions.  Simple  rule  of  three,  with  method  of  reduction.  Application 
to  accounts  of  interest  and  partnership. 

Practical  rules  of  mensuration  of  quadrilaterals  and  the  triangle. 

To  find  the  area  of  a  regular  polygon. 

Practical  rule  for  the  measurement  of  the  circle. 

Definition  of  parallel  and  perpendicular  lines. 

Frec-band  drawing  and  definition  of  solid  forms  (cube,  prism,  pyramid,  cylinder, 
cone,  sphere.) 

The  public  elementary  schools  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  regu- 
lar and  the  irregular;  the  difference  being  that  the  irregular  do  not 
fulfill  all  the  conditions  as  to  time  and  studies.    The  courses  given  above 
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are  tbose  of  the  regular  schools.    "The  Roman  Calendar^  contains  also 
the  unique  or  rural  course  (unico.  rurale)  as  follows: 

PROGRAMME  OF  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  first  aud  second  sections  of  the  oonntry  schools  the  teaching  and  exercises 
are  the  same  as  in  the  corresponding  two  classes  in  the  city  schools,  only  the  master 
should  as  a  rule  omit,  with  the  chance  exception  of  more  intelligent  pupils,  the 
recitation  of  poetry  by  heart.  In  the  second  section  he  also  leaves  aside  all  gram- 
matical teaching,  and  should  endeavor  to  supply  its  place  by  exercises  in  speaking 
and  writing.  With  this  notice  of  the  first  two  sections,  we  give  here  only  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  third. 

Seciion  ^.— The  Italian  language.  Fluent  reading,  making  the  pauses  according 
to  the  punctuation.  Call  upon  the  pupil  frequently  to  explain  briefly  what  he  has 
rend.  Exercise  in  dictation,  the  marks  of  punctuation  and  including  orthography. 
Correction  of  the  writing  by  use  of  the  slate,  aud  then  reading  of  the  writing  cor- 
rected by  the  pupil. 

Short  and  easy  compositions,  in  the  first  half  year  from  copies,  and  in  the  second 
from  a  given  theme  with  explanations  and  suggestions  from  the  master.  In  the 
second  half  year  the  master  should  prefer  compositions  in  the  form  of  letters,  and 
subjects  connected  with  domestic  affairs,  such  as  the  pupils  might  hear  spoken  of  in 
the  family.  In  regard  to  grammar,  the  master  should  limit  himself  to  explaining 
and  accustoming  the  pupils  to  point  out  in  the  extract  which  has  been  read  the  sub- 
stantives, adjectives,  and  verbs. 

The  object  lessons  and  practice  in  observation  should  be,  as  to  method,  the  same  as 
that  adopted  in  the  city  schools,  except  that,  in  the  choice  of  things,  the  master 
should  endeavor  io  adapt  his  lesson  to  the  requirements  of  the  country  and  to  the 
local  customs. 

Geography, — Points  of  the  compass,  with  practice  in  the  school  and  courtyard. 
Drawing  on  slates  the  streets  of  commerce,  pointing  out  the  situation  of  the  best 
known  buildings.  Drawing  the  map  of  Italy,  pointing  out  the  principal  rivers  of  the 
division  or  province  in  which  the  school  is  situated,  or  of  any  large  city. 

Mistary, —Short  lessons  on  the  principal  events  in  ancient  history,  and  on  those 
circumstances  which  led  the  way  to  the  unification  of  Italy. 

Arithnieiie,-^BaBy  exercises  in  the  first  four  rules  in  whole  numbers  and  decimals. 
Practical  ideas  on  the  metrical  system,  avoiding  the  use  of  multiples,  such  as  are 
not  in  common  use,  and  if  possible  giving  the  pupils  practice  in  weighing  and 
measuring,  with  the  help  of  the  standard  weights  and  measures.  To  give  an  idea 
by  way  of  example  of  conmion  fractions  and  the  mode  of  writing  them  and  forming 
them  into  decimals. 

Datiea. — Without  making  the  subject  of  their  duties  a  special  matter  of  study  or 
examination,  the  master  should  not  neglect  opportunities  for  making  his  pupils  sensi- 
ble of  the  duties  which  they  owe  toward  God,  toward  their  neighbors,  and  toward 
themselves;  seeking  above  all  to  inspire  them  with  a  respect  for  justice  and  to  culti- 
vato  such  sentiments  as  constitute  the  most  precious  patrimony  of  civilization,  and 
may  conduce  to  an  orderly,  peaceful,  and  progressive  state  of  society.  It  may  be 
said  that  there  is  no  branch  of  teaching  which  can  not  be  led  in  this  direction.  In 
'particular  the  master  must  not  neglect  to  avail  himself  of  the  lessons  in  geography 
and  history,  in  order  to  make  the  pupils  understand  what  sacrifices  have  been 
required  to  make  the  constitution  of  Italy  such  as  it  is  to-day,  and  how  Italians  can 
hope  for  no  security  but  in  the  maintenance  of  the  national  unity. 
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There  are  also  private  elementary  schools  that  are  grouped  by  the 
statisticians  with  the  regular  public  schools.  These  have  the  same 
division  of  courses. 


Elementary  $ohooU  of  different  hinds  for  the  year  1886-87, 


Schools. 


Kegular  public  . 
Irregalar  public 
Private 

Total 


Boys. 


20,2&4 

695 

2,086 


23,045 


Girls. 


17, 510 

282 

4,311 


22.103 


Mixed. 


5,996 
1,838 
1,210 


9,044 


Distrihution  of  pupils  in  elementary  echooU^  1SS6-87 


Schools. 


Regular  public . . . 
Irregular  public  . 
Private 


Total. 


Inferior    I    Superior 
course.  course. 


1, 885, 862 
"  138,829 


2,024,691 


133,406 


36,303 


Total. 


43,770 
2,813 
7.607 


54,192 


Total. 


2, 019, 268 
84,690 
175, 132 


109,709  ,      2.279,090 


As  observed  further  on,  the  small  number  of  pupils  in  the  superior 
course,  while  it  helps  out  the  ratio  of  school  attendance  to  the  number 
of  children  from  7  to  9  years  of  age,  still  shows  how  limited  the  aver- 
age elementary  instruction  is  in  its  range. 

Elementary  day  schools  and  the  pupils  enrolled  in  them  at  different  periods,  a 


Year. 


1862 
1868 
1872 
1878 
1882 
1887 


Public 
schools. 


21, 353 
29.909 
33,556 
89,  702 
41,423 
43, 770 


Private 
schools. 


Total. 


7,137 
6,414 
8,157 
7,906 
6,797 
7,607 


28,490 
36,323 
41, 713 
47.608 
47,220 
51, 377 


Pupils  in 
public 
schools. 


885,152 
1,850,066 
1, 545, 790 
1, 830. 749 
1.850,619 
2, 019, 268 


Pupils  in 
private 
schools. 


123,522 
134,466 
177, 157 
171,960 
125, 516 
175, 132 


Total. 


1,.008, 674 
1, 481,  532 
1.722,947 
2,002,709 
1, 976, 135 
2,191,400 


a  In  1891-92  there  wero  49,217  public  day  schools,  with  50,819  teachers  and  2,266,593  pupils.    Private 
day  schools,  8,395;  teachers,  8,937;  pupils,  187,346. 

This  table  does  not  contain  the  statistics  of  the  irregular  public 
schools,  which  for  some  reason  do  jiot  appear  in  the  reports  until  18S4, 
If  we  add  the  2,815  schools  of  this  class  with  their  84,690  pupils,  we 
have  the  same  totals  for  1887  as  before,  54,192  schools  and  2,279,090 
pupils. 

It  appears  from  the  above  showing  that  while  private  schools  have 
little  more  than  held  their  own  in  thirty  years,  the  public  schools  have 
more  than  doubled  in  numbers  and  in  pupils.  Then  in  Italy,  as  in  the 
United  States,  a  large  majority  of  the  pupils  in  private  schools  are 
girls.  The  ratio  has  not  materially  changed.  In  1802  it  was  51  boys 
to  71  girls;  in  1887  it  was  61  to  113. 
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The  ratios  of  the  pupils  in  elementary  schools  to  the  100  of  the 
total  population,  and  the  ratio  to  the  100  children  of  legal  school  age, 
show  steady  and  healthy  growth,  as  witness  the  following  table: 


Year. 


1862 
1868 
1872 
1878 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


PerlOO 
of  popu- 
lation. 


4.63 
5.54 
6.43 
7.01 
6.94 
7.15 
7.33 
7.48 
7.64 
7.71 


Per  100  from  6  to  12  years 
of  a^e. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

41.7 

32.3 

37 

60.7 

37.3 

44 

55.6 

45.9 

51 

61.2 

54.8 

58 

60.6 

54.7 

68 

61.3 

57.2 

59 

62.6 

58.4 

61 

64.7 

59.6 

62 

65.5 

60.8 

63 

66.5 

60.7 

64 

Still,  it  must  be  remarked  that  these  ratios  are  to  some  extent  mis- 
leading. The  base  of  the  computation  changes  but  once  in  ten  years, 
while  the  percentage  changes  every  year.  In  other  words,  the  number 
of  children  of  legal  school  age  is  obtained  from  the  decennial  census, 
while  the  attendance  at  the  schools  is  furnished  by  the  teachers' 
registers. 

Again,  it  is  well  known  that  in  societies  where  education  is  back- 
ward a  smaller  proportion  of  girls  than  of  boys  attend  school.  This 
is  the  case  in  Italy.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  the  girls  are  steadily 
gaining  ground.  In  1862  the  ratio  of  girls  to  boys  was,  practically, 
33  to  52;  in  1872  it  was  64  to  88;  in  1882,  84  to  100;  in  1887,  92  to  109. 
Or,  to  put  the  case  in  another  way,  while  in  1862  but  32.8  per  cent  of 
the  girls  from  6  to  12  years  of  age  were  enrolled  in  elementary  schools, 
53.3  per  cent  were  enrolled  in  1876  and  62.7  per  cent  in  1887. 

EVENING  AND  HOLIDAY  ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS. 

The  day  elementary  schools,  public  and  private,  are  supplemented 
by  evening  and  holiday  schools.  These  are  similar  to  the  continuation 
schools  of  Germany — that  is,  they  give  students  who  can  not  go,  or 
who  do  not  wish  to  go,  to  the  secondary  schools  an  opportunity  to 
expand  and  supplement  their  elementary  school  studies.  They  also 
afford  certain  advantages  to  persons  whose  elementary  instruction  has 
been  for  any  reason  defective.  The  holiday  schools  are  held,  as  their 
name  (festive  scuola)  implies,  on  r^igious  holidays,  of  which  the  num- 
ber in  Gathohc  countries  is  very  large.  The  following  table  shows  for 
the  year  1886-87  the  most  important  facts  relating  to  these  two  classes 
of  schools: 


Evening.a 

Holiday.a 

^mtkbor  of  fichoolfl .  •.•..••«•.••.•••                  .                  •••.••••.•••••••••••• 

6,983 

0,002 

217, 149 

4,857 

4,380 

dumber  of  teachers 

4,397 

Boys  enrolled 

23,084 

Giria  enrolled 

102, 155 

Total  papila 

222.006 

125,839 

aln  1891-92,  night  schools,  4,241  -,  pupils,  147,607.    HoUday  schools,  2,890;  pupils,  76,694. 
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The  teachers  ia  the  evening  schools  were  5,485  men  and  517  women ; 
in  the  holiday  schools,  707  men  and  3,69D  women. 

In  all,  347,847  students  were  instructed  in  the  evening  and  holiday 
schools.  The  statistics  show  a  considerable  fluctuation  at  different 
times.  These  schools  culminated,  both  in  number  and  in  pupils,  in  1879. 
Numherj  etc.,  of  evening  and  holiday  schools  at  different  times. 


Year. 

Evening  schools. 

Holiday  schools. 

Komber. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Number. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

1863 

2.803 
0,809 
11,033 
6.295 
5,083 

8,462 
11,548 
11,633 
0,295 
6.002 

108, 170 
375,947 
455, 687 
248,  012 
222, 006 

495 
4,743 
6,571 
3.896 
4,380 

571 
5,020 
6,571 
3,895 
4,397 

16.031 

1872 

154,585 

1879  

212,439 

1882 

122, 107 

1887            

125,839 

THE  TEACHERS  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Casati  law  demanded  of  teachers  certificates  of  qualification. 
Now,  the  policy  is  to  require  of  them  a  normal  school  training  as  well. 
For  normal  teachers  in  the  lower  grade  elementary  schools^  this  train- 
ing is  two  years;  in  the  higher  grade  schools,  three  years.  The  lower 
grade  certiUcate  covers  the  catechism  and  Bible  history,  the  Italian 
language,  reckoning,  the  metric  system,  penmanship,  and  pedagogy. 
The  higher  grade  certificate  takes  a  much  wider  range:  Beliglon,  com- 
position, history  of  literature,  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping,  elements  of 
geometry  and  of  natural  science,  history,  geography,  penmanship,  and 
pedagogy.  Private  school  teachers  must  hold  certificates  equal  to 
those  held  by  teachers  of  corresponding  position  in  the  public  schools. 
Of  holiday  school  teachers  these  requirements  are  not  made. 

Teachers  in  the  public  schools  receive  their  appointments  from  the 
communal  council,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  i)rovincial  council. 
No  person  under  18  years  of  age  can  receive  an  appointment.  Some- 
times a  probation  of  six  months  is  prescribed.  Until  the  age  of  22  is 
reached,  the  appointment  is  for  one  year  only  5  after  that  it  may  be  two 
years  or  even  permanent.  Appointments  in  private  schools  are  made 
by  the  manager  or  managers,  but  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
provincial  inspector. 

The  wages  of  public  school  teachers  are  fixed  by  the  communal  coun- 
cil,  subject  to  certain  legal  regulafions.  The  law  of  April  11,  1886, 
establishes  minimum  limitations  which  are  uniform  throughout  the 
Kingdom.  Salaries  can  not  falL below  the  limits  fixed  in  the  following 
table : 

Teachers^  salaries  in  pullio  elementary  schools. 


City  schools: 

Snuerior  grades 
Inferior  gi-adcs 

Conn  try  schools: 
Snperior  grades 
Interior  grades 


Class  I. 


Class  II. 


Men.       Women.       Hon. 


Lire. 
1,320 
'        1,000 

OOC 
800 


Lire. 
1,056 
800 

720 
(UO 


Lire. 
1,110 
950 

850 
750 


Women. 


Lire. 
880 
700 


Class  III. 


Men.        Women. 


Lire. 
1,000 
000 

800 
700 


Lire. 
800 
720 

G40 
600 


Googl 
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On  January  30, 1892,  there  were  employed  in  Kome  and  its  suburbs 
682  elementary  teachers,  188  men  and  394  women.  The  9  male  city 
principals  (direttori)  received  each  3,000  lire  per  annum,  the  6  rural 
principals  each  2,200  lire.  Of  the  men  teaching  in  the  city,  71  received 
2,400  lire;  64,  2,200;  14,  1,900;  31, 1,G00  lire.  Of  the  men  teaching  in 
the  suburbs,  1  received  1,800  lire;  7, 1,600;  7, 1,200,  and  3,720  lire. 

The  14  city  women  principals  (direttrici)  received  each  2,000  lire,  and 
the  8  rural  principals  1,800  lire  per  annum.  Of  the  women  teaching  in 
the  city,  49  received  2,100;  44,  2,000;  65^  1,800;  74, 1,500;  134, 1,200  lire; 
19  teachers  on  trial,  800  lire.  Of  the  women  teaching  in  the  suburbs, 
2  received  1,400  lire;  6, 1,200;  1, 1,000,  and  9  assistant  teachers  from  360 
to  480  lire.  In  Eome  salaries  in  general  are  subject  to  an  increase 
every  five  years. 

The  relative  numbers  of  male  and  female  teachers  is  worthy  of  inves- 
tigation.   The  figures  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


!     Men. 


Women. 


TotaL 


Public  schools : 

Irregular 

Hegnlar : 

Superior  grades . 

Inferior  grades. . 


Total. 
Private  aobooU. 


Total. 


1,739 

2,866 
16,118 


901 


2.451 
23,833 


2,730 

6.317 
39,951 


20,723 
2.498 


27,275 
6,399 


47,998 
8,846 


28,221 


83,674 


a  56, 895 


a  Tbe  total  in  1891-92  was  59,771 :  Public  scbool  teachers,  50,819;  private,  8,395. 

The  ratio  throughout  the  Kingdom  is  23.221  men  to  33.674  women,  or 
practically  2  to  3.  In  Lombardy  the  ratio  is  26  to  62.  In  six  com- 
partments in  the  southern  part  of  the  i)eninsula  and  in  Sicily  there 
are  more  men  than  women.  The  disparity  between  the  northern  and 
southern  provinces  is  owing  no  doubt  to  causes  similar  to  those  that 
make  the  relative  number  of  men  teachers  in  Kew  England  so  much 
smaller  than  those  in  the  Southwestern  States  and  Territories.  In 
well  educated,  prosperous,  and  wealthy  communities  teachers'  salaries 
are  less  inviting  to  men;  society  being  more  civil  and  orderly  there  is 
less  need  of  the  muscular  virtues;  there  is  less  prejudice  against 
women  teachers  or  possibly  a  prejudice  in  their  favor,  while  there  is  an 
adequate  supply  of  well-qualified  women  anxious  to  engage  in  the  work. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLY  AND  COMPULSOEY  EDUCATION. 

The  law  strictly  defines  the  minimum  duty  of  the  city,  town,  or  com- 
mune in  respect  to  providing  elementary  instruction.  It  must  maintain 
a  sufficient  number  of  schools  to  accommodate  the  children  of  legal 
school  age  seeking  their  advantages.  More  definitely,  the  rules  are 
these: 

(1)  Every  town  must  maintain  at  least  one  school  of  the  lower  coarse  or  grade  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls.  ^  t 
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(2)  Every  town  of  more  than  4,000  inhabitants,  or  a  town  of  any  population  where 
a  normal  school  or  a  secondary  school  exists,  mast  also  maintain  a  school  or  schools 
of  the  higher  grade. 

(3)  No  school  haying  but  one  teacher  shall  contain  more  than  70  scholars.  Where 
a  school  has  more  than  that  number  for  a  month,  the  authorities  must  open  another 
school  in  a  different  locality. 

The  Casati  law  required  heads  of  families  to  provide  for  tlieir  chil- 
dren as  much  instruction  as  is  covered  by  the  inferior  elementary 
course.  This  law  not  proving  effective,  a  more  stringent  one  was 
enacted  in  July,  1877,  to  take  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing 
scholastic  year.  The  compulsory  years  are  7,  8, 9,  but  if  the  minimum 
of  instruction  required  is  not  obtained  in  those  years,  then  the  period 
may  be  extended  to  10  or  even  12  years.  The  provisions  relating  to 
compulsion  are  contingent  upon  the  provisions  relating  to  school  sup. 
ply.    They  may  be  formulated  as  follows: 

(1)  Children  of  the  stipulated  ages  must  be  sent  to  school  when  living  in  towns 
of  less  than  5,000  inhabitants,  having  one  school  of  lower  grade  for  every  1,000 
persons. 

(2)  They  must  also  be  sent  when  living  in  towns  having  a  population  of  from 
5,000  to  20,000,  supporting  an  elementary  school  for  every  1,200  persons. 

(3)  Also  when  living  in  the  larger  communes,  maintaining  a  school  for  every  1,500 
persons. 

Parents  have,  however,  the  option  of  sending  their  children  to  pri- 
vate schools,  or  of  educating  them  at  home,  provided  the  instruction 
given  is  equal  to  that  of  the  public  schools.  This  last  fact  the  State 
by  its  rules  in  relation  to  teachers  and  instruction  seeks  to  ascertain. 

The  penalties  for  disregarding  the  law  are  pecuniary.  The  fine  is  50 
centimes  (10  cents)  a  month  for  each  child  for  absence  for  the  first 
three  months  of  the  scholastic  year;  after  that  it  is  increased  to  3 
francs  a  month,  and  may  be  increased  to  10  francs  ($1.93).  The  school 
authorities  are  authorized  to  consider  the  reasons  for  noncompliance 
with  the  law,  deciding  whether  they  are  sufficient  or  not. 

At  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year  1886-87  the  supervising  authorities 
reported  that  8,178  communes  in  a  total  of  8,257  were  meeting  the 
legal  conditions  of  school  supply.  But  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow 
that  the  law  requiring  school  attendance  is  observed  in  all  the  com- 
munes of  the  Kingdom  but  79.  In  Italy,  as  in  other  countries,  the 
enforcement  of  education  depends  upon  certain  well-known  conditions: 
The  reasonableness  of  the  compulsory  provisions ;  the  vigor  of  the  central 
and  local  authorities;  the  economical  coudition  of  the  people;  the  intel- 
lectual level,  and  the  educational  spirit  of  communities  and  individuals. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  adequate  means  of  determining  how  gen- 
erally the  law  is  complied  with. 

According  to  the  last  census,  taken  in  1881,  there  were  3,440,000 
children  of  legal  school  age,  7  to  11,  inclusive.  The  school  registers  for 
the  scholastic  year  1886-87  show  that  2,279,090  children  of  those  ages 
were  enrolled  in  schools  of  elementary  instruction.  This  is  about  68 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  school  age,  and  7.60  per  cent  of  the 
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total  popnlation  reported  m  1881.  The  two  dates  involving  the  com- 
parison are  six  years  apart;  but,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  popula- 
tion in  Italy  increases  slowly,  as  measured  by  American  standards. 
The  same  year  the  youth  of  compulsory  school  age  were  1,808,129  in 
number;  that  is,  youth  between  the  ages  of  7  and  9,  both  inclusive. 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  certain  statistics  already 
given  for  another  purpose.  Of  2,279,090  pupils  enrolled  in  elementary 
schools  in  the  year  1886-87,  only  169,709  were  in  the  superior  course. 
In  other  words,  the  vast  mjyority  of  the  pupils,  as  measured  by  their 
school  standiug,  fell  within  the  compulsory  years.  But  while  this 
fact  helps  out  the  ratio  of  the  school  attendance  to  the  total  number  of 
children  within  the  compulsory  years,  it  still  makes  a  bad  showing  for 
elementary  education  as  a  whole. 

Competent  judges  tell  us,  what  indeed  we  should  antecedently  expect, 
that  in  those  communes  where  the  conditions  are  most  favorable  the 
law  is  well  executed,  but  that  in  communes  where  population  is  unsta- 
ble, the  people  poor,  ignorance  dense,  or  education  but  lightly  esteemed, 
the  law  is  not  very  effective.  Still  more  is  this  true  in  communities 
where  two  or  more  of  these  conditions  exist. 

"J.  W.  M.,"  writing  in  The  Nation,  gives  a  graphic  account  of  life  in 
the  Sicilian  sulphur  mines,  and  particularly  of  the  degradation  of  chil- 
dren.   The  following  may  be  quoted : 

Attempts  havo  been  made  by  benevolent  citizens  not  interested  in  mining  gains  to 
better  their  condition.  Evening  schools  are  opened,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  many 
tired,  wretched  children  frequent  them.  Mutual  aid  societies,  for  pay  during  illness 
and  for  burial  expenses,  yon  find  here  and  there,  bat  these  are  poultices  on  cancer, 
and  nothing  more.  Here  we  want  missionaries — a  Mazzini,  a  Lloyd  Garrison,  Mrs. 
Fry,  Lucretia  Mott,  the  Rochdale  pioneers — to  get  hold  of  the  children — of  their 
mothers;  to  stir  up  public  opinion  until,  while  the  "  sacred  rights  of  property"  are 
respected,  the  sacred  rights  of  humanity  shall  not  be  openly,  flagrantly,  .brutally 
violated.  Here,  indeed,  the  young  men  who  spout  at  clubs  and  twaddle  in  news- 
papers might  find  a  grand  field  for  labor,*  find  an  "ideal"  which  they  complain  is 
wanting  to  their  generation.  Communal,  provincial.  State  authorities  are  caUed 
upon  by  these  ''reformers"  to  mend  all;  but  they  can  do  next  to  nothing  until  the 
mining  populations  combine  to  will  an  altered  state  of  things— not  by  partial,  use- 
less, and  lawless  strikes,  seeing  they  save  not  a  farthing  for  the  time  when  they  are 
out  of  work,  but  by  bringing  their  wants  and  wills,  their  sufiferings  and  their 
wrongs,  to  bear  on  the  absentee  proprietors  and  the  sweaters,  etc.  The  time  will 
come,  is  coming;  but  now  one  can  only  exclaim,  with  wrung  heart  and  harrowed 
soul,  '*  How  long,  oh  Italy !  how  long ! " 


NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 


In  1887-88  there  were  in  Italy  134  normal  schools — 36  for  male  and 
98  for  female  students.  These  schools  may  be  classified  both  with 
respect  to  their  support  and  management  and  their  degree  or  rank. 

Divided  in  the  first  way,  82  are  Government  schools  and  21  equal 
to  Government  schools  (pareggiate).  Of  the  latter,  15  are  provincial 
schools,  4  communal,  1  endowed,  and  1  private.    The  8  other  normal 

»In  1891-92  there  were  149  normal  schools — 36  inferior,  113  superior,  or  24  for  men 
and  125  for  women.    Students  numbered  18,029  (men,  2,135;  women,  15,8 
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schools  are  described  as  not  equal  to  the  Government  schools  (nonpareg- 
giate);  4  of  these  being  supported  by  provinces,  2  by  communes,  and  9 
by  endowments,  while  16  are  x)rivate.  These  noneqiial  schools  arrange 
their  own  courses  of  study. 

The  134  schools  are  also  divided  as  superior  and  inferior.  The  first 
class  consists  of  108  schools — 28  for  males  and  80  for  females;  the  second 
class  of  20  schools — 8  for  males  and  18  for  females.  The  superior 
schools  cover  six  years  of  instruction — three  preparatory  and  three 
normal;  the  inferior,  five  years  of  instruction — three  preparatory  and 
two  normal.  The  studies  are  the  same  in  both  courses,  but  differ  in 
quantity  and  somewhat  in  distribution,  the  main  difference  being  in 
the  normal  instruction  proper. 

Time-iahle  of  the  classes  of  the supeHornormal  schools. 


Instruction  and  practical  exeroisea. 


&'"^- 


Italian  L'uiguago  and  literature 

Arithmetic,  geometry,  and  bookkeeping 

Science,  physical  and  natural,  precepta  of  hygiene  and  d<»ne8tio 

medicine - 

Hifltory  and  geography , 

Drawing 

Penmanship 

Singing 

GymnaaticB 

Domestic  work 

With  the  assistance  of  the  teacher  of  pedagogy 

With  the  assistance  of  other  teachers 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  teachers  of  the  elementary  school. 


Total. 


Hours  per  week  of  the  classes. 


Preparatory. 


26 


n.    in 


26 


26 


Xonnal. 


28 


II.      III. 


30 


The  total  is  166  hours,  of  which  116  are  given  to  instruction,  and  50  to 
practical  lessons. 

In  the  boys'  schools  lessons  in  drawing,  manual  labor,  and  agricul- 
ture take  the  place  of  the  lessons  in  domestic  economy.  Schools  for 
practice  work  are  found  in  connection  with  the  normal  schools.  Can- 
didates for  admission  to  the  normal  grades,  if  males,  must  be  16  years 
of  age;  if  female,  15  years.  They  are  subjected  to  a  preliminary  exam- 
ination, oral  and  written,  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  the  catechism,  and 
Bible  history.  They  must  also  present  certificates  of  moral  character 
and  physical  health. 

Xormal  schools  and  noTtnal  school  pupils,  1S8G-87. 


Government 

Pareggiate 

If  ODpareggiate . 


ToUl. 


Schools. 


Boys. 


"^'^^^   Normal. 


125 


163 


1,006 
245 


1,251 


1,414 


Girls. 


P-P««-    no™.!. 


2,827 
098 
5U8 

4,033 

0^646 

-igitized  by 


3,850 
850 
913 

5,613 


Go 


Total. 


7,808 
1.831 
1,421 


11,060 
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Fifty-eight  of  tbe  G9  provinces  contain  one  or  more  normal  schools 
each;  21  contain  2  or  more,  while  6  have  3.  To  tlie  support  of  these 
schools  the  Sta.te,  in  1889,  contributed  1,813,000  lire,  the  provinces 
632,000,  making  a  total  of  2,445,000  lire.     ($671,885). 

Normal-Bchool  salaries, 
Superior  schools : 

Professors  titled —  Llre.^ 

Class  1 2,640 

Class  II 2,160 

Class  III 1,800 

Teachers  a^unci  and  preparatory  course- 
Class  I 1,600 

Class  II 1,200 

Inferior  schools : 

Professors  director 2,000 

Teachers  adjunct 1,600 

Teachers  in  preparatory  course 1,100 

Teachers  in  practice  schools 1, 200 

Certificates  granted,  1SS6-S7. 


Inferior  grade. 
Superior  grade 

Total.... 


Men.       Women.  ;  Total. 


425 
824  ' 


095 
1.448 


740 


1,420 
1,773 


I        2, 443        S,  192 


All  the  tests  show  that  the  normal  schools  have  made  satisfactory 
progress. 

Schools  and  pupils  at  diffa-ent  periods. 


Tear. 


1862. 
1872. 
1882. 
1887. 


Schools. 


115 
121 


Stadents  onrollod. 


Boy». 


947 

l,6:il 
1,883 
1.414 


Girls. 

2,795 
4,479 
7,482 
9,640 


TotAl. 


3,742 
0.130 

8,865 
11,000 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  girls  have  increased  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  boys.  Tliis  fact  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  relative  num- 
ber of  the  sexes  employed  as  teachers,  to  which  topic  attention  has  been 
drawn  in  another  place. 

The  Government  schools  have  also  increased  more  rapidly  than  the 
non-Government.  In  1871-72  there  were  59  of  the  fiist  to  56  of  the 
second  J  in  1887-88  the  ratio  was  83  to  54.  In  1882  there  were  6,440 
pupils  in  the  Government  schools  ahd  3,325  in  the  non-Government 
schools  J  in  1887  the  ratio  was  7,808  to  3,252. 

The  qualifications  of  teachers,  supposing  the  examination  tests  to 
have  remained  the  same,  have  also  been  steadily  improving.  If,  as 
is  probable,  the  tests  have  become  more  severe,  the  improvement  has 
been  still  more  marked. 


'  19.3  cents  to  the  lira. 


Digitized 
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Table  showing  grades  of  certificates  at  different  periods. 


Tear. 

Inferior. 

2.029 
l.OU 
1,267 
1,420 

Superior. 

TotaL 

]g62                • 

604 

868 

1,857 

1.772 

2.633 

Ig^-j 

1^882 

IfiKi                   ..            • • 

8.124 

lgi^7                     ; 

3,i92 

Salaries  of  nomuil  school  professors, 
SITPERIOR  SCHOOLS. 


Class  I.    Class  XL    Class  UI. 


Professor  titular. . . 
Teaolier  adjunct... 
Teacher  assistant. 


Lire. 


1,800 


a  10.3  cents  to  the  lira. 

INFERIOR  SCHOOLS. 

Lire. 

Professor  director 2,000 

Teacher  adjunct If  600 

Teacher  preparatory - 1,400 

Teacher  of  practice  school 1, 200 

Elaborate  regulations  for  normal  schools  of  gymnastics  were  issued 
in  1890.  The  programme  of  the  school  for  men  embraces  the  theory  of 
gymnastics,  the  novitiate  and  school  of  command,  practical  gymnas- 
tics, military  exercises,  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  the  peda- 
gogy and  history  of  gymnastics,  drawing  and  choral  singing.  The 
programme  for  women  includes  the  same  subject  matter,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  military  exercises  and  drawing. 

SECONDARY  CLASSICAL   SCHOOLS. 

Gymnasiums  and  lyceums  (ginnasi  and  licei). — ^The  full  period  of 
secondary  classical  instruction  is  eight  years,  five  in  the  gymnasium 
(ginnasio)  and  three  in  the  lyceum  (liceo).  The  gymnasium  is  again 
divided  into  an  inferior  course  of  three  years  and  a  superior  one  of 
two  years.  Only  boys  are  admitted  to  these  schools.  The  gymnasium 
receives  them  from  the  elementary  school,  and  they  pass  from  the 
gymnasium  to  the  lyceum. 

Some  of  the  gymnasiums  and  lyceums  belong  to  the  Government  and 
some  do  not,  and  those  that  do  not  are  divided  into  the  pareggiate  and 
the  nonpareggiate,  or  those  that  are  equal  and  those  that  are  not  equal 
to  the  Government  schools.  Th§  pareggiate  are  divided  into  the  com- 
munal and  the  endowed;  the  nonpareggiate  into  the  communal,  the 
endowed,  the  episcopal,  and  the  private.  The  following  table  shows 
the  status  of  the  gymnasiums  and  lyceums  in  respect  to  rank  and 
maintenance  in  1887.  It  should  be  premised,  however,  that  the  pro- 
vision of  secondary  schools  and  attendance  upon  them  are  wholly 
optional.  The  only  compulsory  education  in  Italy  is  that  given  in  the 
inferior  elementary  course. 
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Government — 

Pare^giato : 
Communal . 
Endowed... 


Noni 


tjommunal  .. 

Endowed 

Episcopal  . . . 
Private 


Total. 


Lyceums. 


104 


Total.a 


22 

27  r 


7  I 

123  I 
55 


252 


78 
27 


74 
43 
378 
196 


189 


691 


320  I      1,048 


a  In  1800-91  there  were  350  public  gymnasiumA  with  36,482  pupils,  383  private  gymnasiums  with 
20,255  pupils.    Lyceums,  143  public,  pupils  10,360;  167  private,  pupils  4,654. 

The  large  number  of  episcopal  schools  shows  that  the  church  has  a 
vigorous  hold  of  secondary  education.  There  were  enrolled  in  the 
various  episcopal  gymnasiums  14,056  students,  in  the  lyceums  2,874,  or 
16,930  in  all.  The  ratio  of  outsiders  to  boarders  in  these  schools  is  also 
quite  significant — 3,582  of  the  first  class  to  13,348  of  the  second.  Almost 
any  afternoon  in  the  school  seaBon  a  passenger  on  the  streets  of  Ilome 
will  see  one  or  more  groups  of  boys  in  uniform  taking  a  constitutional, 
or  rolling  over  the  pavement  in  an  omnibus,  who  belong  to  some  church 
college,  in  charge  of  the  person  in  ecclesiastical  attire.  The  name 
"college'^  occupies  a  distinctly  lower  place  in  the  Italian  educational 
vocabulary  than  in  our  own.  It  is  applied,  popularly  at  least,  to  boys' 
and  gkls'  schools  of  elementary  and.  secondary  learning.  The  Collegio 
Komano  or  Eoman  College  is  a  gymnasium  and  a  lyceum  combined  under 
a  common  management. 

These  schools  are  scattered  over  the  Kingdom.  Every  province  has 
at  least  one  of  each  kind.  Naples  has  the  largest  number  of  any 
province,  59  gymnasiums  and  35  lyceums,  but  they  are  nearly  all  of  the 
nonpareggiate  class.  Grosseto  alone  has  a  single  school  of  each  kind, 
but  10  other  provinces  have  only  a  single  lyceum  each.  The  following 
table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  secondary  classical  schools  by 
compartments : 


Piedmont.. 

Liguria 

Lombardy . 
Venetia.... 

Emilia 

Tuscany. . . 
Marches... 

Perugia 

Home 

Abmzzi . . . 
Campania  . 

Puglla 

Basilicata  . 
Calabria . . . 

SicUy 

Sardinia... 


Total. 


Gymnasiums. 


Number. 


Pupils 
attending. 


5G 
32 
66 
66 
45 
32 
88 
22 
112 
49 
12 
22 
67 
12 


6,419 
2,323 
5,224 
3,601 
3,619 
3,608 
1,830 
1,096 
2,497 
1,327 
7,256 
2,977 
513 
1,588 
5,054 
1,300 


728  ; 


50.132 


Lyceums. 


Total. 


N^^'^-   atSffi\ng.     Schools. 


1,658 

631 

1,669 

1,111 

1,075 

800 

460 

215 

625 

281 

2,582 

610 

84 

305 

1,418 

184 


109 

42 

86 

51 

90 

91 

72 
105 

52 

30 
169 

61 

19 

27 

86 

15  . 


Pupils. 


8.077 
2,954 
6,883 
4.612 
4,684 
4,408 
2,290 
1,311 
3,122 
1.608 
9,830 
8.  017 
597 
1,893 
6,472 
1,484 


320  I 


13,728 


1,048 


63,800 
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All  the  schools  are  subject  to  the  Government  inspection.  The 
courses  of  study  in  the  Government  and  pareggiate  schools  are  prepared 
by  the  superior  council  of  instruction.  The  professors  and  teachers  in 
the  Government  schools  are  appointed  by  the  minister.  The  pupils  are 
divided  into  two  grand  classes,  boarders  (convittori)  and  outsiders 
(esterni).  The  distinction  is  somewhat  but  not  altogether  like  that 
between  the  interns  and  the  extern  s  of  the  monastic  schools  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  boarders  are  accommodated  in  establishments  called 
convitti,  in  which  elementary  schools  for  fitting  pupils  for  the  classical 
schools  are  also  carried  on. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  pupils  and  instruetors  in  gymnasiums,  1887-8S, 


Outftidein. 


Boatden. 


Total. 


Inatrnct- 
ora. 


Govemtnent . . 

Paregglato 

Nonpareggiate 

Total... 


14,580 
4,827 
0,806 


3,612 
2,174 
15,133 


10,192 

7,001 

'/4, 939 


1,237 

«1 

a,OM 


29,213 


20.919 


60.182 


4.962 


Convitti  are  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Italian  system  of  education. 
They  are  found  also  in  connection  with  the  normal  schools. 

Number  of  pupils  and  instructors  in  lyoeums,  1887-^8, 


OuUiders. 

6.895 

866 

1,995 

Boarders. 

Total. 

Instruct- 
ora. 

GovGrmnont       ..........................   ............... 

725 
849 

2,898 

7,620 
1,216 
4.883 

917 

Pareggiate 

228 

NoDi)areggiato. 

092 

Total 

9,756 

3,972 

13,728 

2,137 

From  the  two  tables  we  deduce  the  following  results : 


Outsiders. 

Boarders. 

Total. 

Tnstmct- 
ors. 

G  vrnnafiiums 

29,213 
9,756 

20, 919 
3,972 

50, 132 
13,728 

4,082 

Lyceuiua 

2,137 

Total 

38,969 

24,891 

63,860  1      /x7  iia 



aThiH  total  contains  all  directors  of  gyninaBiuma,  presidents  of  lycoums,  and  teachers  of  gymnas- 
tics, as  well  as  all  professors  and  teachers  of  every  kind. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  who  were  licensed 
on  final  examination : 

Inferior  gymnasiums 1,122 

Superior  gymnasiums 5, 289 


Total  gymnasiums 6,411 

Lyceums 3, 201 
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The  secondary  schools,  as  a  rule,  are  small.  The  gymnasium  of 
average  size  contains  but  OS  pupils;  the  average  lyceum  but  42.  The 
average  number  of  instructors  per  gymnasium,  counting  all  the  classes, 
ranges  from  5.10  to  7.07;  per  lyceum,  from  3.70  to  7.04.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  teaching  force  is.  relative  to  the  number  of 
students,  very  large. 

The  salaries  in  the  public  secondary  schools  are  fixed  by  law.  The 
professors  are  divided  into  two  classes,  titular  and  regent.  The  former 
are  appointed  by  the  King  on  the  recommendation  of  the  minister,  the 
latter  by  the  minister.  The  titular  professor  is  selected  by  competition 
from  persons  who  hold  the  degree  of  university  doctor  in  the  science 
or  department  of  study  for  which  they  are  competing,  or  he  must  hold 
other  legal  certificate.  A  previous  examination  is  not  necessary  in  the 
case  of  the  regent  if  he  bold  a  suitable  nonnal  diploma,  but  he  can 
not  be  promoted  to  the  higher  grade  without  it. 

GYMNASIUM  SALARIES. 


Director 

Professor  Utolar : 

Superior  class * . 

Inferior  class 

Professor  regent: 

Saperior  cIabs 

Inferior  class 

Instructor  iu  gymnastics. 


Class  I. 


2.400 

2.400 
2.100 


Class  II. ,  Class  lU. 


Ur$, 
2.160 

Lire. 
1,020 

2,160 
1,920 

1,800 

1.920 

1.728 



800 


LTCEtIM  SALAHIES. 


President 

Professor  titular  . 
Professor  regent . 


2.400 
2,160 


The  courses  of  study  are  shown  with  sufficient  fullness  in  the  following 
time-tables : 

Hours  per  \ceeh  for  each  class  of  the  inferior  gymnasium. 


Subjects  assigned. 


Obligatory. 

The  ttallftn  language 

Latin  Un  guage, 

The  national  history 

Descriptive  and  political  geographv 

Arithmetic  and  ideas  of  natural  science 

Optional. 

The  Trench  langna^* 

Drawing 

Total 


24 


II. 


26 


III. 
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Hours  per  week  for  each  oI<m8  of  the  superior  gymnasium  and  the  lyceum. 


Subjects  assigned. 


Italian  language  and  litetatnre. 
Latin  language  and  lit«ratare. . 
Greek  language  and  literature  . 

Civil  history 

Historical  geography 

Phi  losophy 

Mathematics 

Physics  and  chemistry 

Katural  history 


Total. 


Superior  gym- 
nasium. 


lY. 


22 


V. 


22 


Lyceum. 


IL 


24 


lU. 


24 


The  mathematics  taught  in  the  superior  gymnasium  and  the  lyceum 
is  rational  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  plane  trigonometry. 
The  philosophy  taught  in  the  lyceum  is  descriptive  psychology,  formal 
logic,  and  ethics. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  secondary  classical  schools  45  hours  are 
assigned  to  the  national  language  and  literature,  43  to  Latin,  and  15  to 
Greek,  making  101  to  such  studies;  21  to  history,  11  to  geography,  16 
to  mathematics  (dividing  the  six  hours  assigned  to  arithmetic  and 
natural  science  equally),  6  to  philosophy,  and  19  to  science.  This 
makes  176  hours  in  all,  not  counting  the  optional  studies,  which  make 
16  hours  more.  Religious  instruction  is  not  given  in  the  public  second- 
ary schools. 

The  tables  published  by  the  Government  do  not  give  as  full  a  view 
of  the  history  of  secondary  classical  instruction  as  we  could  desire.  We 
know  the  number  of  Government  schools  and  the  attendance  upon 
them  year  by  year  since  1862,  but  we  have  no  similar  information  of  the 
other  secondary  schools  previous  to  1880.  From  1862  to  1879,  inclusive, 
the  Government  gymnasiums  increased  from  93  to  109  and  the  lyceums 
from  67  to  83;  in  the  same  period  the  students  attending  these  schools 
increased  from  7,221  to  11,603,  and  from  3,005  to  5,775,  respectively. 
Since  1879  the  general  movement  is  shown  below. 

Number  of  gymnasiums  and  lyceums  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  same  at  different 

periods. 


Tear. 

Gymnasiums. 

Lyceums.          1             TotaL 

Number. 

Pupils. 

Number. 

PupUs. 

Number. 

Pupihi. 

1880 

602 
734 
728 

37,915 
45,110 
50,132 

278 
341 
320 

10,356 
13,674 
13,728 

970 
1,075 
1,048 

48  270 

1884 

58,784 

1888 

63,800 

A  more  careful  analysis  would  show  that  in  this  period  the  Govern- 
ment and  pareggiate  gymnasiums  increased  from  179  to  226,  the  episco- 
pal from  221  to  255,  while  the  public  nonpareggiate  diminished  from  146 
to  106,  and  the  private  from  148  to  141.  In  the  Government,  pareggiate, 
and  episcopal  schools  the  pupils  increased  about  60  per  cent.    The  G^v- 
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emment  and  pareggiate  lyceums  increased  from  105  to  131,  the  episcopal 
from  104  to  123,  the  private  lycenms  gained  5  and  the  public  nonpareg- 
giate  lost  8.  The  movement  of  students  corresponded  to  the  movement 
of  schools. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Government,  the  pareggiate,  and  the  episcopal 
secondary  classical  schools  appear  to  have  attained  a  practical  relative 
equilibrium. 

SECONDABY  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Schools  and  institutes. — Formerly  there  was  small  opportunity  in 
Italy,  as  in  other  countries,  for  students  to  carry  on  studies  outside  of 
the  traditionary  lines^  in  which  the  main  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics.  But  in  response  to  the  demands  of  the  more 
modern  spirit  there  has  been  developed  a  complete  system  of  technical 
or  scientific  instruction,  running  parallel  with  the  old  secondary  schools 
and  with  the  university.  This  system  consists  of  the  superior  technical 
institutes  and  of  the  secondary  technical  institutes. 

The  secondary  schools  serve  two  main  puri)oses — they  prepare  stu- 
dents for  the  more  advanced  instruction  of  the  superior  institutes,  and 
they  give  others  who  are  not  able  to  pursue  the  higher  instruction,  or 
who  do  not  wish  to  do  so,  a  much-needed  discipline,  and  a  preparation 
for  practical  life  that  they  could  not  secure  in  any  other  way;  and  in 
one  point  of  view  it  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  the  second  class  is 
much  the  larger  of  the  two. 

These  institutions  are  of  two  kinds — the  technical  schools  and  the 
technical  institutes.  The  organization  of  both  is  as  old,  at  least,  as  the 
Casati  law.  The  technical  school  is  intended  for  boys  from  11  to  14 
years  of  age;  it  sends  some  students  to  the  secondary  institute,  but  a 
larger  number  immediately  to  practical  life.  Candidates  for  admission 
are  examined  in  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  in  penmanship,  and  in  the 
Italian  language.  The  following  table  shows  the  studies  taught,  and 
the  number  of  hours  weekly  in  each  study,  on  the  basis  of  the  class: 


studies. 


Penmansbip 

Bookkeeping 

Drawing,  oniamental 

Geometrical  and  freehand  geography 

The  Frenoh  language 

The  Italian  language 

MathemaiicB,  anthmetic,  and  geometry 

Moral  ideas  and  the  dntieH  of  the  citizen 

Ideas  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  mineralogy. 

Ideas  of  natural  history 

The  history  of  G  reece 

The  history  of  Italy 


Classes. 

II.       in.  I  in. 


Total. 


25 


27| 


29i 


2 

"ii 


It  will  be  seen  that  Class  III  is  twice  given.    Students  who  pass  for 
the  institute  take  the  work  set  down  in  the  first  column  so  marked; 
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those  who  pass  for  a  license,  the  work  in  the  next  column.  The  first 
two  years  are  common  in  both  courses.  The  studies  peculiar  to  the 
second  course  are  chosen  with  especial  reference  to  practical  life. 

The  technical  institute  presents  five  courses  of  study — ^physico- 
mathematical,  land  surveying,  trade  and  computation,  agriculture,  and 
industry.  For  the  first  two  years  the  studies  in  the  five  sections  are  the 
same;  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  the  diflferent  courses  diflfer  widely, 
although  containing  studies  in  common. 

The  physico-mathematical  section  prei)ares  pupils  for  the  faculty  of 
mathematics  and  science  in  the  universities,  for  certain  higher  institu- 
tions of  scientific  instruction,  and  for  the  naval  school  at  Genoa.  Grad- 
uates from  the  other  sections  are  fitted  for  the  practical  pursuits  that 
their  names  suggest. 

Tivie-table  of  the  phyfico-maikematical  section, 
[Hours  a  ireek.] 


Stndiee. 


Chemistry 

Omamontal  drawing 

Architectural  drawing 

General  physics 

Complementary  physics 

Geography 

Italian  literature 

The  French  language 

English  or  German  language. 

Loi^ic  and  etiiics 

Mathematics 

General  history 

Zoology  and  l>otany 

Mineralogy  and  geology 


Total. 


Classes. 


II. 


'! 


33 


III. 


30, 


IV. 


29 


Time-tahle  of  the  sectton  of  land  furveying. 
[Hours  a  week.] 


studies. 


Agriculture 

Agricultural  bookkeeping. 

Constructions 

Drawing  of  constructions . . 

Chemistry 

Ornamental  drawing 

Taxation 

General  physics 

Geography 

Bural  legislation 

Italian  literature 

The  French  language 

Logic  and  ethics 

Mathematics 

Genoml  history , 

Zoology  and  botany 

Mineralogy  and  geology .... 

Toiwgraphy , 

Topographical  drawing 

Descriptive  geometry 


Total, 


Classes. 
11.  III. 


IV. 
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jdms-iable  <]f  the  section  of  commerce  and  bookkeeping, 
[Hours  a  week.} 


Stndiea. 


FeninanBhip 

General  chemlatry 

Bookkeeping  and  computation 

Civic  (lu  t  iea 

Commercial  and  administratire  duties. 

Ornamental  drawing 

Political  economy 

Financial  and  statistical  science 

Genera)  physiee 

GeoCTapliy 

Italian  literature 

The  French  language 

Tbe  English  or  Gorman  language 

Logic  and  ethics 

Mathematics 

Zoology  and  botany 

Mineralogy  and  geology 

Qenei^  history 


Total. 


30  I 


3    . 

3  ! 


33  I 


5 





4 

6 

2 

2 

5 

5 

32 


Time-tdble  of  the  section  of  agnculiure. 
[Hours  a  week.] 


Studies. 


Agricultural  science 

Chemistry 

Ornamental  drawing 

Elements  of  topography  and  construction 

Physics 

Geography 

Rural  legislation , 

Italian  literature , 

The  French  language 

Mathematics , 

General  history , 

Botany 

Zoology 

Geology  and  mineralogy 

Applications  of  naturaihistory  to  agriculture. 


Total. 


Classes. 

II.    !   III. 


3  I 


25 


IV. 


23 


Time-table  of  the  industrial  section. 
[Hours  a  week.] 


Studies. 

Classes. 

I. 

II.      1    III.    1     IV. 

General  chemistry  and  elements  of  organic  chemistry 

i 

4  1 

Ornamental  drawing .". ."- 

8 

6 
3 
9 
6 
3 
6 
3 

Elementary phvsics  .....^.^ - 

3  1 

Geoffranhv ...                   

3 
6 
3 
6 
3 
2 

1 

Italian  literature 

i 

The  French  language 

Mathematics .                                                                                 

General  historv.                                                ..  ..             

Botany 

Zoology 

2 

1         .... 

Geolozv  and  minei^oirv                                     .                    1 

3    

i 

Total 

31 

32  I          14  1 
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The  secondary  scientific  institutions,  like  the  secondary  classical 
schools,  are  classed  as  government,  pareggiate,  and  nonpareggiate. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  technical  schools,  their  dis- 
tribution in  the  classes  just  named,  and  the  number  of  teachers  amd 
pupils : 


Government 4 

Pareggiate 

!Nouparefl:giate 

Total 


Schools. 


143 
09 
167 


Professors. 


400 


1,119 

764 

1.145 


3,028 


Pupils. 


K890 
8,328 
6,411 


20,638 


Or,  if  we  add  the  directors  without  teaching  duties  and  teachers  of 
gymnastics,  we  have  ^  grand  total  of  3,487  teachers. 

The  pareggiate  schools  are,  3  provincial,  89  communal,  and  7  endowed. 
The  nonpareggiate  are,  66  communal,  20  endowed,  3  episcopal,  and  78 
private. 

Four  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  students  were  examined  for 
licenses  and  3,248  were  licensed  in  these  schools  in  1887. 


Technical  institutes. 

Insti- 
tutes. 

Professors. 

Pupils. 

and 
auditors. 

Goveniment - 

51 
13 
6 

068 

202 

70 

4,590 

ParesTfirinte              ...     ....................................   .......... 

88S 

Private 

204 

Total    

70 

1,249 

5,688 

Or,  adding  presidents  without  teaching  functions  and  teachers  of 
gymnastics,  we  have  a  total  of  1,317.  Five  of  the  pareggiate  institutes 
are  provincial,  7  communal,  and  1  endowed.  The  6  nonpareggiate  are 
all  private. 

Of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  technical  institutes  3,155  were  pursu- 
ing the  common  studies  of  Classes  I  and  II.  The  2,633  remaining  were 
distributed  among  the  five  sections  as  follows:  Physico- mathematics, 
766;  land  surveying,  740;  agriculture,  22;  the  commercial  course,  923, 
and  the  industrial,  82.  One  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-five 
students  were  examined  and  972  were  licensed. 

The  students  licensed  were  distributed  as  follows  among  the  five 
sections:  The  physico-mathematical,  278;  land  surveying,  293;  agricul- 
ture, 7;  commerce,  372;  industry,  22. 

The  salaries  of  the  professors  of  the  Government  secondary  technical 
schools  and  institutes  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 
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Class  I. 

Lire. 
2,400 

2,400 
2,160 

1,920 
1,728 
1.844 

Class  II. 

Class  IIL 

Director 

Lire. 
2,160 

2,160 
1,920 

1,728 
1,536 
1,176 

Lire. 
1,920 

1,920 
1,680 

1  536 

Professor  titalar: 

Firstclass 

Second  class 

Professor  regent: 

First  class 

Second  class ..'. 

1  344 

Conunissloned  teacher 

1  008 

TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Lire. 
2,400 
1,920 

Class  ni. 

Professor  titular 

Ure. 
2,640 
2,112 

Lire. 
2,160 
1,728 

Professor  regent 

The  commissioDed  teachers  in  the  institutes  receive  an  annual  sti- 
pend proportionate  to  the  work  that  they  actually  perform. 

The  professors  titular  in  the  Government  schools  and  institutes  are 
appointed  by  the  King,  on  recommendation  of  the  minister  of  public 
instruction ;  the  professors  regent,  by  the  minister.  But  there  are  no 
competitive  examinations  to  test  the  fitness  of  candidates  as  in  the 
classical  schools. 

In  the  technical  schools  and  institutes  we  meet  again  the  esterni  and 
convittori,  terms  that  were  explained  in  dealing  with  classical  instruc- 
tion. But  the  first  are  now  relatively  far  more  numerous  than  the 
second.  In  the  schools  the  ratio  is  26.025  to  2.911;  in  the  institutes  it 
is  5.397  to  2.91.  Here,  too,  we  find  a  class  called  auditori,  persons  who 
attend  lectures  but  are  not  considered  proper  pupils.  These  hearers 
are  not  included  in  the  above  ratios. 

In  1887  the  technical  schools^  and  institutes*  were  distributed  by 
compartments  as  follows : 


Piedmont 
Lignria  ... 
Lombardy 
Venetia . . 
Bmilia . . . 
XJmbria.. 
Harches  . 
Tuscany  . 
Rome 


Schools. 


19 


Insci- 
tntes. 


Abmszi . . 
Cunpania 
Aspulia  . . 
Basilica  ta 
Calabria. . 

Sicily 

Sardinia... 

Total 


Schools. 


409 


Insti. 
tutes. 


^In  1890-91  there  were  329  public  technical  schools  with  31,159  pupils,  and  68 
priyate  technical  schools  with  1,969  pupils. 

sThe  technical  institutes  numbered  68  public,  with  7,568  pupils;  private,  5,  pupils, 
232. 
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Every  province  had  at  least  one  technical  school,  while  Naples 
reported  35.  In  the  compartments  and  provinces  where  but  one  sec- 
ondary technical  institution  of  a  kind  is  found,  it  is  invariably  a  Gov- 
ernment institution. 

Naturally,  secondary  scientific  instruction  has  grown  more  rapidly 
in  recent  years  than  secondary  classical  instruction.  In  1863  there 
were  42  technical  schools,  with  2,200  students;  in  1879  the  correspond- 
ing numbers  were  63  and  7,070.  None  but  Government  schools  are 
reported  for  this  period.  In  1863  there  were  32  institutes,  with  1,789 
students;  in  1879  the  numbers  were  68  and  7,613.  Since  the  last- 
named  year  we  have  full  reports.  The  more  important  facts  are  sum- 
marized in  the  following  table : 


Tear. 

TecliDical  schools. 

Technical  institutes. 

N  amber. 

Students. 

Number. 

Students. 

J880 

314 
423 
425 
409 

20,711 
24,884 
26,624 
28,936 

66 
«7 
66 
•i 

7,358 
7,585 

Igg3 

1886 

7,012 

1888 

5,919 

The  Government  schools  have  continued  to  grow.  In  1880  there  were 
63,  with  6,990  pupils;  in  1888,  143,  with  14,652  pupils.  All  the  other 
schools  have  fallen  off  in  numbers,  or  in  pupils,  or  in  both.  More  and 
more  this  important  department  of  education  is  passing  into  the  hands 
of  the  national  Government.  The  church  influence  is  here  extremely 
small. 

THE  UNIVEBSITIES. 

It  was  on  Italian  soil  that  the  first  modem  institutions  of  learning 
to  bear  the  name  of  university  appeared.  Definite  dates  it  is  imi>os- 
sible  to  give.  Nor,  when  we  consider  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
attending  their  origin,  could  we  expect  to  find  it  otherwise.  The  order 
of  evolution  was  something  like  this :  One  or  more  teachers,  alone  or 
supported  by  a  patron  or  patrons,  attracted  a  group  of  scholars;  other 
teachers  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  first  ones,  followed  by  more 
scholars;  rules  were  formulated  to  govern  instructors  and  students  in 
their  scholastic  relations;  private  individuals  and  Government  lent 
their  encouragement;  the  school^  which  at  first  depended  wholly  or 
mainly  upon  the  teachers,  acquired  an  independent  momentum,  status, 
and  character;  and,  finally,  the  conferring  of  a  charter  by  the  Pope, 
or  some  other  authority,  gave  it  a  distinct  institutional  organization 
and  life.  At  a  later  day  this  order  was  often  reversed;  many  of  the 
universities  took  their  rise  from  a  formal  act  of  institution  or  founda- 
tion, but  the  early  ones  grew  up  and  were  not  founded.  Sometimes 
the  University  of  Salerno,  that  came  to  an  end  in  1817,  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  1150.  The  medical  school  that  became  the  University  of 
Salerno  considerably  antedated  that  time.    The  year  1200  is  often 
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assigned  to  Bologna.  That  famona  seat  of  learning  celebrated  what 
she  regards  as  her  eighth  centennial  in  1888.  Such  dates  as  tliese  are 
more  or  less  arbitrary^  standing,  perhaps,  for  some  formal  act,  as  the 
conferring  of  a  charter,  or  for  sadden  internal  growth  or  expansion. 
There  were  numerous  schools  in  medieval  Italy  that  may  be  called 
candidates  for  nniyersity  honors.  Some  x>^rished,  some  that  lived 
never  reached  that  dignity,  but  of  those  that  did  reach  it  Salerno  and 
Bologna  were  the  first. 

Originally  these  institutions  were  rather  special  schools  than  schools 
of  general  learning.  Salerno,  which  received  a  strong  impulse  from 
Arabian  science,  was  long  the  most  celebrated  school  of  medicine  in  the 
world.  Bologna,  under  Isnerius  and  the  Glossatores,  was  equally 
famous  for  law.^  The  expansion  of  special  schools  into  schools  of  gen- 
eral learning  was  due  to  one  of  the  most  important  facts  in  the  intel- 
lectual history  of  the  modeiii  world. 

It  was  in  Italy  that  the  Benaissance  was  bom  and  also  attained  its 
fullest  growth.  There,  in  the  times  of  Petrarch  and  Dante,  men  began 
to  read  once  more  the  great  masterpieces  of  Latin  antiquity  and  to  be 
molded  by  them.  There,  on  the  fall  of  Constantinople  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks  in  1453,  came  the  Greek  scholars  who  fled  to  the  West, 
greatly  stimulating,  if  they  did  not  actually  introduce,  the  study  of  the 
Greek  classics.  While  the  Benaissance  came  after  the  universities,  it 
still  affected  them  profoundly  in  three  respects:  (1)  It  gave  them  a 
powerful  stimulus;  (2)  it  widened  their  field  of  teaching  and  made 
them  in  fact  universities;  (3)  it  determined,  almost  to  our  own  times, 
the  subject-matter  of  the  first  of  their  faculties,  and,  indeed,  of  all  lib- 
eral education.  The  specializing  tendency  by  no  means  disappeared. 
Salerno  continued  famous  for  medicine,  Bologna  for  law,  and  Paris  for 
theology,  while  also  cultivating  the  whole  circle  of  knowledge.  The 
university  organization  made  specialization  easy;  nothing  more  was 
necessary  than  to  emphasize  some  one  of  the  four  faculties,  viz,  phi- 
losophy, jurisprudence,  theology,  or  medicine.    But  the  characteristic 

» Baedeker,  speaking  from  the  local  standpoint,  thus  summarizes  the  history  of 
Bologna:  *'  The  university,  said  to  have  been  originally  fonnded  in  the  fifth  century, 
acquired  a  European  reputation  as  a  school  of  jurisprudence  under  Isnerius,  who  intro- 
duced the  study  of  £oman  law  about  1088,  and  his  successors,  the  Glossatores.  Stu- 
dents streamed  to  it  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  but  also  from  the  countries  of  the 
North.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  their  number  was  generally  3,0(K)  to 
5,000,  and  in  1262  it  is  said  to  hare  increased  to  nearly  10,000.  The  study  of  med- 
icine and  philosophy  was  introduced  at  a  later  x>«riod  and  a  theological  faculty 
established  by  Pope  Innocent  VI.  The  anatomy  of  the  human  frame  was  first  taught 
here  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  galvanism  was  discovered  here  by  Joseph  Gal- 
vani  In  1789.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  university  of  Bologna  has  numbered 
members  of  the  fair  sex  among  its  professors.  Thus  in  the  fourteenth  century 
NoveUa  d' Andrea,  a  lady  of  great  personal  attractions,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
concealed  by  a  curtain  during  her  lectures;  and  at  a  subsequent  period  Laura  Bassi 
(mathematics  and  physical  science),  Mme.  Manzolina  (anatomy),  and  more  recently 
(1794-1817)  Clotilda  Tambroni  (Greek). 
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work  of  the  universities,  as  a  whole,  was  liberal  teaching;  they  were 
the  homes  of  humanity.  These  three  things  Italy  may  therefore  fairly 
claim  as  her  own — the  university,  the  Benaissance,  and  that  union 
of  the  two  which  has  so  largely  shaped  modem  education,  and,  more 
broadly,  modem  intellectual  life. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  go  into  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Italian  universities  under  the  old  regime;  to  do  so  would 
be  out  of  place.  It  suflBces  to  say  that  they  had  their  several  charters 
and  statutes,  their  governing  and  teaching  bodies,  their  endowments 
and  revenues,  and  that  they  experienced  the  vicissitudes  incident  to 
such  institutions  down  to  the  final  disappearance  of  the  old  political 
order  of  things  and  the  unification  of  the  Peninsula.  Soon  aft^r  that 
end  was  consummated  in  1870  the  State  *'  took  over  the  universities,'^ 
as  it  is  called — that  is,  appropriated  their  property  and  assumed  their 
management,  or,  in  other  words,  the  State  nationalized  the  universi- 
ties, making  them  the  crown  and  summit  of  the  system  of  public 
instruction  that  was  now  created  for  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  fol- 
lowing table  will  introduce  us  at  once  to  their  present  organization, 
condition,  and  work : 

The  royal  universities. 


Year 

foand- 

ed. 

1200(?) 
1626 
1434 
1243(?) 
1290 
1549 
1078 
1224 
1222(?) 
1805 
1512 
1300 
1338 
1303 
1677 
(a) 
1404 

Profes- 
sors and 
instruct- 
ors. 

Students. 

Degrees 

con- 
ferred. 

267 
18 
58 
99 
15 
19 
27 

559 

128 

127 
20 

102 
90 

167 
15 
29 

251 

Name. 

Jurispm- 
dence. 

Mathe- 
matics 

and 
science. 

Letters 
and 

philoso- 
phy. 

Medicine 

and 
surgery. 

Total. 

Diplomas 
con- 
ferred. 

Bolo^a 

Gagliari 

Catenia 

Geuoa 

Macerata  . . . 

102 
37 
65 
66 
14 
62 
70 

284 

115 
87 
58 
72 
60 

117 
28 
82 

137 

313 
68 

139 

7 

35 

758 
61 
223 
466 

1,245 
136 
454 
810 
91 

69 
9 

211 

240 

91 

82 

64 

1,639 

209 

421 

48 

204 

153 

17 
73 

3 
31 

37 
44 

4 

Measina 

Modoiia 

20 
24 
294 
289 
145 
21 
162 
161 

1 

100 
231 
2,018 
515 
624 
169 

203 

319 

4,074 

1,137 

1.126 

2.^R 

14 

8 

Naples 

Padua 

Palermo 

Parma 

123 
124 
35 

186 

96 
70 
18 

Pavia 

piaa     

25 

696  !        985 
246  '        596 
607       1,297 
82           119 
121           169 
1, 078       2, 196 

113 
15 

Koroe 

Sassari 

649 
37 

148  i             93 

44 

4 

Siena 

48 
708 

::;:::::::i::";::::: 

13 

Turin 

289  ,            120 

94 

Total.. 

1,416 

6,085 

1,789  i           A^ 

7,695 

15,193 

1,081 

837 

a  Thirteenth  century. 

There  were  also  registered  310  auditors. 

Besides  the  Government  universities,  there  are  4  free  universities — 
Camerino,  founded  in  1727;  Ferrara,  1391;  Perugia,  1276;  andUrbino, 
1564.  These  institutions  had  a  total  of  83  instructors  of  all  grades  and 
371  students — ^96  in  jurisprudence,  16  in  science,  and  269  in  medicine. 
Together  they  conferred  16  degrees  and  60  diplomas.  The  free  univer- 
sities are  supported  by  municipalities  or  by  their  own  funds,  and  as 
they  do  not  contain  philosophical  faculties,  they  are  universities  only 
in  name. 
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Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  university  courses  annexed  to  3 
of  the  lyceums,  founded  in  1812-1817.  These  courses  represent  21  in- 
structors and  70  students — 15  in  jurisprudence  and  55  in  medicine — 
and  25  diplomas. 

Of  the  1,415  instructors  in  the  17  universities  609  were  ordinary 
professors,  216  extraordinary  professors,  155  were  commissioned  and 
supplied,  6  were  teaching  without  any  university  grade,  and  529  by 
private  assignment  as  free  docents. 

The  ordinary  professors  are  api)ointed  by  the  King  without  limit  of 
time;  the  extraordinary  by  the  minister  only  for  the  course.  Appoint- 
ments are  made  with  reference  to  scholastic  and  professional  standing; 
or  the  superior  council  may  appoint  a  commission  to  conduct  a  com- 
petitive examination  of  candidates;  or,  again,  the  question  as  between 
competitors  may  be  decided  upon  printed  theses. 

The  regular  professor's  salary  is  5,000  lire;  but  10  per  cent  of  this 
sum  is  added  to  it  at  the  close  of  each  period  of  six  years  of  service. 

Formerly  studies  were  distributed  according  to  the  traditionary  uni- 
versity method,  but  modern  conditions  and  needs  have  wrought  some 
important  changes.  The  theological  faculties,  which  were  recognized 
by  the  Casati  law,  have  been  dispensed  with,  leaving  theological 
instruction  to  other  agencies  than  the  State.  In  the  meantime  instruc- 
tion has  been  materially  strengthened  on  the  modern  side.  Commonly 
we  find  four  faculties — jurisprudence,  mathematics  and  natural  and 
physical  science,  letters  and  philosophy,  and  medicine  and  surgery. 
Sometimes,  however,  mathematics  and  science  are  separate  faculties. 
Faculties  are  divided  into  groups,  but  not  according  to  any  uniform 
method. 

At  the  head  of  each  university  is  a  rector  appointed  by  the  King. 
He  is  assisted  by  an  academical  council,  composed  of  the  presidents 
of  faculties  and  the  heads  of  some  principal  schools  or  groups.  The 
council  of  Naples  consists  of  12  men,  including  the  rector;  of  Bologna, 
11.  The  central  educational  authority  at  Rome  marks  out  the  broad 
lines  to  be  followed,  but  the  usual  university  freedom  is  allowed  to 
faculties  and  professors. 

The  regular  courses  in  the  several  faculties  are  four  years,  with  the 
exception  of  medicifte  and  surgery,  where  it  is  six  years.  In  the  schools 
of  pharmacy  it  is  four  or  five  years,  according  as  a  diploma  only  or  a 
degree  is  sought.  The  university  year  is  nine  and  one-half  months  in 
length,  beginning  some  time  in  November.  It  opens  with  a  formal 
inauguration,  the  principal  feature  of  which  is  an  address  delivered  by 
a  member  of  one  of  the  faculties. 

The  specializing  tendency,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  the 
emphasizing  tendency,  is  quite  pronounced.  The  University  of  Naples, 
for  example,  which  is  the  largest  of  all  the  universities,  emphasizes 
science  and  medicine.  The  stato  del  personale  of  Naples  for  the 
scholastic  year  189(X-91  was  as  follows: 
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T]ie  rector,  the  academic  council;  12  in  number,  and  the  secretary's  office,  9  in 
number. 

The  faculty  of  jurisprudence,  24  professors  and  63  teachers. 

The  faculty  of  medicine  and  surgery,  37  professors  and  64  free  teachers ;  the  first 
medical  clinic,  7 ;  the  second  medical  clinic,  3 ;  special  medical  clinic  for  demonstra- 
tive and  propaedeutic  pathology,  4;  surgical  clinic,  7;  clinic  of  traumatology,  2; 
clinic  of  opthalmology ,  5 ;  clinic  of  obstetrics,  7;  clinic  of  skin  diseases  and  syphilis, 
5;  clinica  psichiatrica,  5;  cabinet  of  experimental  physiology,  6;  cabinet  of  legal 
medicine,  3;  cabinet  of  general  pathology,  3;  cabinet  of  hygiene,  4;  cabinet  of 
materia  medica,  6;  cabinet  of  human  anatomy,  7;  cabinet  of  pathological  anatomy, 
5;  cabinet  of  neuro-pathology,  1;  cabinet  of  propsedeutics  and  special  pathology,  3; 
school  of  pharmacy,  7;  free  teachers,  2;  cabinet  of  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  3. 

The  faculty  of  mathematics  and  science,  physical  and  natural,  mathematical  sec- 
tion, 14  professors;  scientific  section,  14  professors;  free  teachers  of  mathematical 
section,  18;  free  teachers  of  scientitio  section,  18;  museum  of  mineralogy,  9;  cabi- 
net of  geology,  3 ;  botanical  garden,  16 ;  cabinet  of  physics,  5 ;  cabinet  of  physi- 
ology and  general  histology,  4;  meteorological  observatory  of  Vesuvius  and  cabinet 
of  terrestrial  physics,  8 ;  cabinet  of  geodesy,  2 ;  cabinet  of  general  chemistry  and 
school  of  practice  annexed  to  the  cabinet,  7;  cabinet  of  comparative  anatomy,  5; 
cabinet  of  anthropology,  3;  school  of  mathematics  and  drawing,  5;  scuola  di 
magistero  in  scienze,  a  director. 

The  faculty  of  philosophy  and  letters :  Professors,  20 ;  honorary  professors  of  the 
university,  7;  free  teachers,  21;  scuola  di  magistero  in  lettere,  1  director;  pedagog- 
ical museum,  2.    In  addition  the  library  employed  23  persons. 

Otber  institutions  distribute  their  faculties  according  to  their  special 
needs,  thus  widening  the  whole  field  of  university  instruction.  Thus, 
we  find  special  schools,  museums,  cabinets,  clinics,  etc.,  for  veterinary 
medicine,  archaeology,  gynecology.  Mount  Etna,  procurators  and  nota- 
ries, applications  of  engineering,  zoology,  zootomy,  anatomy  of  domestic 
vertebrate  animals,  zootechny,  astronomical  observatories,  descriptive 
geometry,  geography,  mental  diseases,  partnerships,  infinitesimal  cal- 
culus, cryptogamic  botany,  numismatics,  animal  surgery,  agriculture, 
economic  administration,  nose  and  larynx  diseases. 

To  many  minds  the  most  interesting  statistics  contained  in  the  above 
table  will  be  those  showing  the  number  of  students  in  the  diflerent 
faculties.    They  will  bear  repetition: 

Jurisprudence 5,085 

Science  and  mathematics 1,789 

Letters  and  philosophy 624 

Medicine  and  surgery .* 7,695 

Total 15,193 

Ko  facts  could  show  more  demonstrably  than  these  the  direction  in 
which  the  educational  tide  is  setting  in  Italy.  I^ot  only  was  Italy  the 
native  home  of  the  Eenaissance,  but  no  country  has  held  more  loyally 
to  the  classical  tradition.  As  already  remarked,  until  within  a  brief 
period,  secondary  instruction  consisted  mainly  of  the  humanities-;  and 
yet,  in  the  year  1887-88,  but  624  students  out  of  15,193  found  in  the 
national  universities  were  pursuing  letters  and  philosophy. 
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In  these  statistics  we  recognize  the  play  of  familiar  forces.  The  only 
career  to  which  the  third  faculty  directly  leads  is  teaching.  The  gym- 
nasium and  lyceum  professors  must  have  studied  in  this  faculty.  But 
the  old  chairs  are  full;  new  schools  appear  but  infrequently;  so  that^ 
practically,  the  only  openings  for  new  men  are  made  by  the  death, 
resignation,  or  retirement  of  old  ones.  In  1887-88  the  whole  number 
of  these  teachers  was  6,133.  Apparently  the  attendance  upon  the 
philosophical  faculties  is  quite  sufficient  to  recruit  the  depleted  ranks. 

The  same  year  the  579  technical  schools  and  institutes  were  taught 
by  4,277  professors.  If  we  add  the  1,360  teachers  in  the  agricultural 
schools  and  the  industrial  and  commercial  schools,  a  very  large  number 
of  whom,  at  least,  must  have  received  a  scientific  training,  we  have  a 
total  of  5,637.  There  still  remain  the  professors  of  the  universities  and 
of  the  superior  scientific  institutions.  Everything  considered,  it  is  fair 
to  conclude  that  the  present  demands  for  teachers  in  the  two  kinds  of 
schools  are  about  equal.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  two  have  yet 
reached  a  state  of  equilibrium,  but  the  future  appears  to  belong  rather 
to  the  modern  school. 

But  teaching  is  by  no  means  the  only  career  to  which  scientific 
instruction  leads,  as  Avitness  the  numerous  openings  to  scientific  men 
in  civil,  industrial,  and  commercial  life.  Considering  these  openings,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  disparity  between  the  two  numbers  should 
be  so  great. 

An  interesting  comparison  lies  between  the  students  in  the  secondary 
classical  and  the  secondary  scientific  schools.  They  were,  respectively, 
63,860  and  35,775  in  number.  The  lyceum  examined  5,259  and  licensed 
3,210  students.  The  technical  schools  examined  4,450  and  licensed 
3,248.  Why  should  the  ratio  of  classical  students  to  scientific  students 
be  63  to  35  in  the  secondary  schools,  while  it  is  only  6  to  12  in  the  uni- 
versities! The  answer  is  that  university  students  in  jurisprudence 
and  medicine  proper,  as  well  as  those  in  letters  and  philosophy,  must 
receive  a  classical  preparation;  in  other  words,  all  students  but  those 
in  science  and  mathematics.  Were  it  not  for  this  rule  the  classics 
would  no  doubt  lose  more  ground  in  Italy  than  they  have  already  lost. 

To  be  admitted  as  a  student  to  any  faculty,  the  candidate  must  have 
received  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  secondary  school  leading  up 
to  it.  Ho  registers  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  for  the  course  that  he 
intends  to  i)ursue,  but  he  enjoys  large  liberty  after  registration.  The 
maidmum  limit  of  study  is  thirty  hours  a  week,  and  the  minimum 
eighteen  hours;  in  medicine  the  maximum  is  thirty-six  hours.  The 
royal  universities  are  open  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men,  but 
the  statistics  of  superior  instruction  do  not  show  to  what  extent  women 
avail  themselves  of  their  opportunities. 

It  will  be  seen  that  diplomas  and  degrees  are  both  named  in  the  table. 
The  doctor's  degree  is  given  on  compliance  with  all  the  conditions  relat- 
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iiig  to  the  prescribed  regular  courses;  a  diploma,  for  certain  special 
courses.    This  is  the  distribution  of  the  degrees : 

Jarispradence 954 

Letters  alone 112 

Philosophy  alone 13 

125 

Mathematics 24 

Physics 8 

Chemistry v 10 

Natural  science 31 

Agriculture 13 

86 

Medicine  and  surgery 779 

Veterinary  surgery 28 

Pharmacy 9 

816 

Total 1,981 

The  students  examined  for  degrees  were  2,006  in  number.  Of  the 
837  diplomas  conferred,  674  were  given  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  and 
surgery. 

Still  more  light  is  thrown  on  the  question  of  studies  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  professors  and  other  instructors.  The  list  includes  the  free 
as  well  as  the  royal  universities : 

Jurisprudence 419 

Letters  and  philosophy 197 

Mathematics  and  scienc  ' 323 

Medicine  and  surgery 566 

Total 1,498 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Government  appropriated  the  property  of 
the  17  universities  and  assumed  the  sole  responsibility  of  their  manage- 
ment. While  in  general  the  incomes  from  the  productive  funds  for- 
merly belonging  to  a  university  is  a  measure  of  the  appropriations  now 
made  to  it,  it  is  by  no  means  closely  followed.  A  much  larger  sum 
is  expended  each  year  for  higher  education  than  the  aggregate  such 
funds  produced.  The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  17  universities  for  the 
scholastic  year  1888-89  were  7,963,837  lira;  the  extraordinary,  751,747; 
total,  8,715,584  lire,  or  $1,743,117,  counting  the  lire  at  20  cents.  If  the 
money  were  equally  divided,  which  of  course  is  not  the  case,  the  univer- 
sities would  enjoy  an  average  income  of  about  $100,000. 

The  statistics  for  a  term  of  years  show  a  healthy  growth  of  interest 
in  higher  education.  The  students  and  auditors  attending  the  univer- 
sities, royal  and  free,  and  the  university  courses  annexed  to  lyceums 
stand  thus  for  the  four  periods  named  : 

1866-67 10,381 

1871-72 11,997 

1881-82 11,442 

1888-89 16,578 
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Number  of  atudenis  and  auditors  enrolled  in  the  universities  of  the  Kingdom  at  different 

periods. 


Bolofcna  .. 
Catania... 
Genoa  — 
Messina  . . 
Modcna*. .  - 
Naples  ... 

Padua 

Palermo . . 

Parma 

Pavia 

Pisa 

Borne 

Sienna  — 

Turin 

Cagliara . . 
Macerata . 
Sassari  ... 


Caroorino  - 
Ferrara . . . 
Pemgia... 
Urbino  ... 


Royal  universities. 


Fret  universities. 


Total 9,449 


1A56. 


496 
476 
540 
118 
468 


1,132 
735 
175 

1.185 
288 
806 
352 

1,813 
262 
165 
144 


45 


126 
55 


936 

481 

345 

,880 

622 

593 

161 

962 

110 

59 

49 


51 
134 


1862. 


471  : 
440  ; 
224 
120  I 
510 


7,774 


1872.   1882.   1888.   1891-92. a 


590 

7C1 

1,263 

197 

257 

459 

440 

662 

818 

107 

158 

209 

352 

209 

321 

4,506 

3,414 

4,104 

1,072 

915 

1.168 

231 

615 

1,153 

282 

217 

238 

755 

801 

1,063 

569 

604 

623 

793 

932 

1,319 

108 

193 

170 

1,401 

1,809 

2,233 

93 

144 

137 

111 

107 

105 

87 

91 

120 

38 

95 

97 

100 

51 

49 

81 

79 

130 

84 

77 

95 

11,997 

12, 191 

15,874 

1,318 
662 
963 
353 
346 

4,721 

1,209 

1,299 
313 

1,123 
742 

1.498 
218 

2,063 
174 
160 
125 


101 
79 


67 


17,792 


a  These  later  statistics  are  added  to  the  table  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader, 
from  the  report  entitled,  "Istmzione  secondaria  e  snperiore,  anno  scolastico  1891-92,' 


They  are  taken 
'  p.  189. 


Number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  different  faculties  of  the  universities  of  the  Kingdom,  at 

different  periods. 


Year. 

Juris- 
prudence. 

Medicine 

and 
surgery. 

Mathe- 
matics 

and 
science. 

Letters 

and 
philos- 
ophy. 

Theol- 
ogy. 

Different 
courses. 

Total. 

1867 

3,756 
4,085 
4,454 
5.330 

2.908 
3,075 
5,104 
8,018 

2,125 
2,133 
1,476 
1,866 

166 
202 
852 
661 

35 

1,391 
1,987 

10, 381 
11,482 
11,386 

1874 

1881 

1888 

15,874 

The  registration  of  students  in  the  several  faculties,  by  years,  shows 
a  remarkable  uniformity  and  persistency  in  attendance. 


I. 

U. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Jurisprudence 

1,039 
149 
620 
839 

1,190 
155 
631 
907 

1,243 
142 
150 
925 

1,301 
178 
123 
891 

I^etters  and  philosophy 

1 

Mathematics  and  science 

Medicine  and  surgery 

897 

893 

In  the  schools  of  pharmacy  and  some  other  special  schools,  however 
the  members  are  very  fluctuating. 
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THE   SUPERIOR  INSTITUTES. 

The  institutions  that  bear  this  name,  11  in  number,  stand  to  the 
technical  schools  and  institutes  in  a  relation  similar  to  that  in  which 
the  universities  stand  to  the  gymnasium  and  lyceum.  They  are  of 
late  origin  and  sprang,  of  course,  from  the  recent  growth  of  interest 
in  scientific  knowledge.  Their  names,  together  with  the  dates  of  their 
'foundation,  form  an  interesting  chapter  of  educational  history: 

Bologna :  School  of  Application  for  Engineers,  1887. 

Florence :  Institute  of  Superior  Studies  and  of  Perfecting,  1859. 

Milan:  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Letters,  1859. 

Milan :  Superior  Technical  Institute,  1859. 

Milan :  Superior  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  1859. 

Naples:  School  of  Application  for  Engineers,  1810.     Reorganized  in  1868. 

Naples :  Superior  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  1856. 

Pisa :  Superior  Normal  School,  1846. 

Rome:  School  of  Application  for  Engineers,  1873. 

Turin:  Sehool  of  Application  for  Engineers,  1859. 

Turin :  Superior  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  1796.    Reorganized  in  1860. 

The  names  of  these  institutes  directly  suggest  their  character*  They 
are  all  Government  institutioDS.  The  central  authority  lays  down  gen- 
eral I'ules  for  their  regulation,  but  the  professors  enjoy  much  the  same 
liberty  as  the  university  professoars.  Togeth^  they  had  in  1887-88 
235  professors  and  instructors  and  1,959  students  and  auditors.  The 
students  were  distributed  among  the  three  faculties,  as  follows: 

Mathematics  and  science.... 1, 184 

Letters  and  philosophy ^ 176 

Medicine 599 

One  hundred  and  thirty-ei^t  degrees  and  347  diplomas  were  awarded 
on  examination.  The  growth  of  the  superior  institutes  is  shown  by  the 
following  table: 

SimknfB  and  aneHfors, 

1861 262 

1871 1,148 

1881 1,235 

1885 1,715 

1888 1,959 
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Be9ulU  qf  final  examination  in  the  umvm'9itie$f  the  universitif  courses,  and  the  snpei-ior 

inetituteSf  1887-88. 


Royal  nni- 
yersities. 

Freenni- 
yersities. 

Uniyersity 
courses 

annexed  to 
lyceoms. 

Sun 
insti 

T 

5 

erior 
tutes. 

Total. 

Examinations. 

j 

•? 

1 

•3* 

o 

i 

< 

1 
i 

1 

980 

1 

Juriapmdcnce: 

Degrees 

971 

054 

74 
51 

41 
125 

368 

18 

16 

1 
1 

970 

Diplomas- 
Attorney 

74 

Kotary 



5 

9 



68 

Letters  and  philosophy : 

(certificates  of  liceiise. ......... . 

4 
13 

"iio" 

45 

Decrees  .•..•.....•....•..•...•• 

127 

1 

13 

137 

Mathematics  and  science: 
Certificates  of  license- 
Mathematics,  physics,  and 
natural  science ............ 

11 

380 

Agriculture 

j 

Degrees- 
natural  science 

73 
15 

63 

73 
13 

63 

4 


4 

77 
15 

317 

53 

2 

848 
83 
11 

305 

301 

88 

2,163 

1,066' 

77 

Agriculture 

[ 

13 

Diplomas- 
Civil  engineering 

254 
53 
2 

.: 

55 

254 
5,-1 
2 

67 
55 

317 

IndustrTai  engineering 



: 1 

53 

Architect  ure 

.  ...  ' 

' 

2 

Medicine  and  surgery : 
Degrees— 

Veterinaria 

781 
28 
11 

274 

256 
66 

2,006 

779 
28 
8 

260 
229 
66 

1,081 
409 
746 

846 

1 

83 

Chemistry  and  pharmacy... 
Diplomas— 

Pbarmftcy 

.;.:;.. i 

9 

17 

17 
21 

18 

""k 

17 
17 
21 

16 

11 

60 

9 
6 

1 

9 
6 

1 

5 

22 

5 

22 

291 

Midwifery   

274 

Phlebotomy 

88 

Total: 

Decrees     

139 

138 
5 

2,135 

Liioenses  ........................ 

425 

Diplomas 

690 

"i   « 

53. 

1,167 

THE   SUPEEIOR   SPECIAL   SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  are  also  11  in  number,  and  their  names,  with  the  dates 
of  their  foundation,  are  matters  of  interest: 

Bar! :  Saperior  School  of  Commerce,  1886. 

Florence :  School  of  Social  Science,  1875. 

Florence:  Superior  Institute  of  Work  for  Women, ^  1882. 

Genoa :  Superior  School  of  Commerce,  1884. 

Genoa:  Saperior  Naval  School,  1870. 

HUan :  Superior  School  of  Agrioultare,  1870. 

Portici:  Superior  School  of  Agriculture,  1872. 

Home:  Superior  Institute  of  Work  for  Women,*  1882. 

Turin :  Museum  of  Italian  Industry,  1862. 

YaUombroso :  Institute  of  Forestry,  1869. 

Venice :  Superior  School  of  Commerce,  1868. 

In  1887-88  these  schools  had  a  total  of  147  professors  and  instructors 
and  789  students  and  auditors.  These  students  were  distributed  in 
courses  as  follows:  Preparatory  and  common,  1455  literature,  history, 


'These  are  normal  schools  of  a  high  grade  (vide  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1890-91,  Vol.  I,  p.  328). 
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geography,  pedagogy,  and  mathematics,  179 ;  agriculture  and  forestry, 
161;  industrial  chemistry,  15;  industrial  mechanics,  61;  engineering, 
etc.,  9;  ornamentation,  21;  various  courses,  27.  One  hundred  and 
seven  students  received  diplomas. 

The  growth  of  the  superior  special  schools  has  not  been  very  vigor- 
ous. In  1872  there  were  enrolled  in  them  509  students;  in  1882,  397; 
in  1888,  789.  The  Museum  of  Italian  Industry  at  Milan,  which  was 
long  the  foremost  school  of  this  class,  reported  but  81  students  in  1888. 

MISCELLANEOUS   SCHOOLS. 

The  Italian  system  of  public  instruction  has  now  been  traced  out  in 
its  main  features.  There  remain,  however,  several  groups  of  schools 
supplementary  to  the  institutions  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  supe- 
rior instruction  that  may  be  brought  together  under  the  general  head 
of  miscellaneous. 

Institutes  of  mercantile  marine. 


Kind  of  school. 


Government 
Pareggiate . . 
Private 

Total.. 


Number.  I  Professors.  Students 


18  , 
2 
1 


161 

16 

4 


171 


720 

48 

5 


773 


The  instruction  given  in  these  institutes  relates  to  marine  construc- 
tion and  mechanism,  and  to  fitting  commanders  of  vessels  for  their 
duties. 

Special  schools  and  practical  schools  of  agriculture, — Of  the  8  special 
schools  of  agriculture  5  are  devoted  to  vine  culture,  1  to  olive  culture 
and  oil  making,  1  to  pomology  and  horticulture,  and  1  to  zootecjiny 
and  cheese  making.  In  1889-90  these  schools  had  47  instructors  and 
assistants,  232  students,  and  they  issued  62  licenses. 

The  practical  schools  of  agriculture  were  21  in  number,  with  63 
teachers  and  assistants  and  566  students.    They  issued  109  licenses. 

In  all  there  were  29  agricultural  schools,  with  160  teachers  and  798 
students.  The  oldest  of  these  schools  was  founded  at  Treviso  in  1876, 
the  last  at  Bergamo  in  1887. 

Schools  of  mines. — These  are  4  in  number,  1  founded  in  1862,  1  in 
1867,  and  2  in  1871.  Together  they  had  23  teachers  and  53  pupils  and 
issued  12  licenses. 

Industrial  and  commwcial  schoolSf  1888-89, 


Kind  of  school. 


Superior  schools  of  art  applied  to  industry 

Schools  of  arts  and  trades 

Schools  of  art  applied  to  industry 

Special  schools 

Professional  schools  for  women 

Total , 


Number.  Teachers.    Pupils.    Licenses. 


40 
452 


175 
301 


168  I 


1,250 


Digitized 


1,058 
7,063 
7,870 
1,085 
5,135 


23,  111 


48 
291 
410 
150 
526 


1,435 
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Schools  belonging  to  this  group  are  found  in  54  of  the  63  provinces. 

Academies  and  institutes  of  fine  arts. — The  14  schools  and  institutes 
of  this  description  had  176  teachers,  376  pupils,  and  they  issued  31 
diplomas.  The  oldest  of  them,  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  at  Florence, 
was  founded  in  1350,  the  Academy  of  Carrara  in  1769,  the  Academy  of 
Milan  in  1776,  the  Institute  of  Modena  in  1786,  and  the  Institute  of 
Parma  in  1756;  the  others  fall  within  the  present  century. 

Mtisical  institutes  and  conservatories. — The  6  institutions  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  music  contained  154  teachers  and  826  pupils,  and 
they  issued  48  diplomas.  The  College  of  Music  at  Naples,  the  oldest 
of  them,  dates  from  1806.  Of  the  826  pupils  511  were  men  and  316 
women. 

Annexed  to  the  conservatories  of  Naples  and  Parma  are  normal 
schools  of  choral  singing.  The  course  of  study  is  two  years  and 
embraces,  besides  the  theory  and  practice  of  singing,  elementary  har- 
mony and  practice  on  the  keys  of  an  instrument,  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  hygiene,  and  their  applications  to  singing. 

Military  institutes  and  schools  of  marine, — In  1888  there  were  in 
Italy  12  military  institutes,  the  2  oldest  of  which,  with  one  exception, 
those  of  Modena  and  Milan,  were  founded  in  1859.  The  single  excep- 
tion is  the  Military  Academy  of  Turin,  which  dates  from  1669.  Several 
of  these  schools  emphasize  particular  features  of  the  art  of  war,  as  the 
use  of  artillery  and  military  sanitation;  1  is  a  normal  school  of  infan- 
try and  another  of  cavalry.  The  12  institutes  and  schools  had  405 
instructors  and  3,039  pupils,  and  1,201  pupils  were  promoted  at  the  end 
of  their  courses  of  study. 

The  Naval  Academy  at  Leghorn  was  founded  in  1881 ;  the  School  of 
Pupil  Machinists,  at  Venice  in  1862.  Together  they  had  75  instructors 
and  460  pupils. 

GOVERNMENT   LIBRARIES. 

The  32  Government  libraries  in  1888  contained  1,019,498  books  and 
manuscripts,  the  largest,  the  National  Library  at  Naples,  containing 
125,296 ;  2  others  contained  more  than  100,000  each.  In  the  year  named 
there  were  766,153  ^  readers,  the  largest  number,  89,095,  being  at  the 
National  Library  of  Turin.  The  oldest  of  these  libraries,  which  is 
also  the  smallest,  dates  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century;  3  date 
from  the  seventeenth  century;  7  from  the  eighteenth  century;  2  fall 
within  the  present  century.    The  dates  of  the  others  are  not  given. 

TWENTY   YEARS   OF  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  IN  ROME. 

Previous  to  1870  such  a  thing  as  a  system  of  public  schools  was 
wholly  unknown  to  the  Romans,  and  the  very  idea  and  name  were 
strange.  The  Pope  ruled  the  city  and  provinces,  and  his  civil  and  polit- 
ical agents  were  ecclesiastics.    Education,  which  was  absolutely  in  the 

'  In  1891  thi8  number  had  increased  to  943,903.       ^  ^ 
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liands  of  the  priests,  was  small  in  quantity  and  poor  in  quality.  But  on 
the  incorporation  of  the  papal  territory  into  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  the 
system  of  public  instruction  that  Italian  statesmen  and  educators  had 
been  developing  the  ten  preceding  years  was  immediately  introduced, 
and  it  has  since  been  in  operation,  subject  to  such  changes  as  naturally 
attend  a  new  and  imperfect  system  in  a  time  of  great  educational 
activity.  Although  the  difiBculties  to  be  overcome  were  great,  the 
results  attained  the  first  year  were  anything  but  discouraging.  They 
are  summed  up  in  the  following  table: 


Schools. 

Classes. 

Enrolled. 

Attend- 
ance. 

Exam- 
ined. 

Pro. 
moted 

Free  city  day  schools  for  bo3rs --. 

14 

8 
8 
9 

1 

1 

44 
29 

30 
15 
1 

1 

2,664 

1.186 

1.983 

494 

40 

24 

2,304 

1.049 

1,536 

391 

30 

21 

1,614 
702 
735 
227 
28 

18 

663 

Freo  city  day  schools  for  sirls  ...... ...... 

438 

Free  cl  t'y  evening  schools  for  boys 

Free  city  holiday  schools  for  eiria 

SubiirlKiii  and  rural  day  schools  for  boys.. 
Suburban  and  rural  evening  schools  for 

262 
135 
21 

4 

Total 

41 

120 

6,291 

5,881 

8,324 

1,518 

Such  was  the  work  done  in  the  public  schools  of  Rome  in  the  scho- 
lastic year  1870-71.  Since  that  first  year  great  progress  has  been  made 
along  two  lines  of  development:  First,  the  variety  of  schools  main- 
tained or  the  range  of  the  instruction  provided  has  been  greatly 
increased;  secondly,  the  number  of  schools  of  all  kinds  and  the  number 
of  classes  and  pupils  have  increased  also  in  a  much  greater  ratio.  If 
the  reader  will  compare  the  tables  following,  compiled  for  the  scholas- 
tic year  1889-90,  with  the  one  given  above,  he  will  see  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  along  the  two  lines  of  movement: 


Free  city  day  schools  for  boys 

Free  city  day  schools  for  girls 

Free  city  evening  schools  Tor  boys 

Free  city  holiday  schools  for  girls 

Suburban  and  rural  day  schools  for  boys. . 
Suburban  and  rural  day  schools  for  girls. . 
Suburban  and  rural  evening  schools  for 

boys 

Suburban  and  rural  holiday  schools  for 

girls : 

Pay  elementary  day  schools  for  boys 

Pay  elementary  day  schools  for  girls 

Pay  kindergartens 

Free  kindergartens 

Preparatory  schools  for  ornamental  arts. . 

Free  evening  schools  for  artisans 

Primary  courses  In  schools  for  artisans. . , 
Superior  female  school,  Fusinato  Erminia 

Fera 

Professional  female  school,  Via  dellaMis- 

sione 

Professional  female  school,  Teresa  Chigi 

Torlonia 

Evening  commercial  bchool  for  boys 

Holiday  commercial  school  for  girls 

Commercial  school  for  girls 


Total. 


Schools. 


1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

142 


Classes.    Enrolled.   AJJt?^" 
ance. 


182 
2U 
43 
51 
25 
15 

22 

19 

7 
16 


624 


8.008 

9,765 

1,179 

871 

695 

407 

506 

96 
222 
322 
941 
958 


165 


66 


159 

180 
217 
74 

26,149 


6,519 
8,069 
794 
658 
406 
808 

833 

69 
189 


358 
152 
179 


693 

157 
151 
209 
67 

19, 519 


£xam« 
ined. 


5,791 
6,847 
595 
434 
311 
205 

186 

48 
180 
239 


228 


49 

501 

132 
106 
115 


15,698 


Pro- 
moted. 


3,694 
6,044 
832 
371 
251 
164 

149 

14 
155 
202 

95 


85 

461 

U9 
63 
87 


11, 117 
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The  terms  employed  in  this  table  have  been  explained  on  previous 
pages.  The  suburban  and  rural  schools  lie  outside  the  city  walls. 
Particular  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  greatly  increased  facilities 
for  the  education  of  girls.  The  last  school  on  the  list  was  established 
in  1888  or  1889.  It  takes  the  girl  at  the  age  of  about  14,  and  carries 
her  through  a  three  years'  course  of  i)ractical  studies,  including  two 
modern  languages,  with  a  view  of  fittiug  her  for  a  clerk  or  an  account- 
ant in  business  life.  The  professional  schools  for  girls  are  professional 
only  in  a  domestic  and  industrial  sense.  Tliey  give  instruction  to  girls 
and  young  ladies  in  literary  and  practical  studies.  In  addition  to  read- 
ing, writing,  composition,  geography,  arithmetic,  literature,  drawiug, 
and  French,  dressmaking,  shirt  making,  washing,  ironing,  cookery,  the 
making  of  artificial  flowers,  embroidery  of  several  kinds,  knitting,  and 
other  domestic  and  artistic  studios  are  taught.  The  studies  are 
arranged  in  courses,  and  a  certain  liberty  of  choice  is  given  to  pupils. 
They  are  most  interesting  schools,  full  of  promise  for  the  future  of  a 
large  number  of  Eoman  women. 

The  record  of  the  Roman  schools  is  so  interesting  as  to  justify  the 
introduction  of  another  table,  showing  the  number  of  schools,  classes, 
pupils,  etc.,  year  by  year: 


ScboloBtio  year. 

Schools. 

CIa8«e!». 

Enrolled. 

Attend- 
ance. 

Exam- 
ined. 

Pro- 
moted. 

1S70-71,.-.,,.  — 

41 
55 
75 
05 
71 

in 

124 
153 
147 
156 

lia 
las 

131 
141 

la 

147 
143 
149 
142 

mi 
220 
5r74 
2iU 

437 
506 
574 

eei 
em 
oie 

573 
015 

mt 
em 

041 
034 

6,2&1 

IL843 

14,  20O 

]4,«7S 

17.378 

18,418 

10,805 

2L34a 

20,475 

21.  311 

21,827 

22,003  ! 

22,685 

23,050 

24.87fl 

23,011 

24,084 

24,  m 

20,149 

5,^1 
&,42a 
a,  057 
lDi6fi§ 
10.  5j^ 
I1,7T7 
t3.1gft 
14. BOS 
10,133 
15,ftll 
15,  MO 
16,200 
17, 043 
17,&52 
10,081 
19.24S 
17, 177 
18,351 
18,  433 

:i,324. 

1,518 

1871  72. .... , ,,..-. 

1872-73.. _.__,.*.-.,.,. *.,-.....-,, 

0.224 
7,  5411 
7,W54 

m,  :ioi 

11,411 

latrr 

VI  44a 
12,400 
12,  8Jil 
11,023 
15,08» 

iff,(nf2 

15, 7(57 
IB, 474 
14,042 
14, 092 

4.«i3 

irri-74,.,.. _ ._,. 

5.236 

JHIA  75 , * 

5,0M 

5.780 

J  875-7(1. , ,,,....,,,. 

]**7tJ-77,.. -.. 

7.320 

lg77-78.. 

8,557 

Ig78-T0... *..-** 

9,139 

0,375 

liS7l>-S0 ,  - ..,*»,--,. 

isaMiL.-, *..,..,,»„„, 

a,  500 

iBai^2*-«*,„,**.,*.^.  -*..^....... 

111,  100 

lS*82-33,....,.^.. - -. .. *v^^ 

1»,  704 

lgKl-^...._. .,.,..„..,„.,..... 

11,^10 

I8§4"8G._.,,,**.-^... *».,*-.,. *,,.*.,. 

i:!,i)3» 

lWs,'^^(«. ..,,..,,,,.......... 

12,006 

18e«^S7...... —  - ........,...,** 

10.110 

1887-88........ .._..,..,....*.****... **.... 

10,ti39 

1883-81>w, ,,, -.... 

10,  (#23 

ia^9-so,, .-,-,,, -,--,---, -.-,..^-* 

11,171 

From  every  point  of  view  this  is  an  instructive  and  encouraging 
table.  The  figures  are  just  such  as  inspire  confidence  in  an  educational 
statistician,  revealing,  as  they  do,  continuous  normal  growth.  If  some 
of  the  columns  halt  and  even  fall  back  a  little  toward  the  end  we  find  a 
ready  explanation  in  the  severe  financial  embarrassments  of  the  Koman 
and  National  Governments  the  last  few  years.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
number  of  classes  has  increased  more  than  fivefold,  and  the  number 
of  pupils  fourfold.  For  a  New  England  or  Western  city  of  400,000 
people  624  classes  and  26,149  pupils  in  elementary  schools  may  not  be 
a  large  showing,  but  for  Rome  it  is  a  most  gratifying  one. 
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The  cost  of  a  system  of  schools  at  different  terms  is  still  another 
gange  of  its  growth.  The  cost  of  the  Roman  system  at  intervals  of  five 
years  is  as  follows: 

Lire. 

1871 579,375 

1876 1,064,097 

1881 1,434,662 

1886 1,891,377 

1889  (the  last  year  for  which  the  cost  is  given) 2,760,816 

Most  of  the  public  schools  of  Rome  are  found  in  buildings  erected 
for  other  than  school  purposes.  Many  of  these  buildings  are  old  and 
inconvenient.  The  same  is  true  throughout  the  Kingdom  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  The  reason  is  twofold :  The  confiscation  of  church 
property,  such  as  convents  and  monasteries,  swept  into  the  possession 
of  the  State  a  multitude  of  buildings,  the  Kingdom  over,  that  could  be 
used  for  school  purposes,  while  the  insufficiency  of  revenue  has  pre- 
vented the  erection  of  a  suitable  number  of  better  structures.  But  many 
new  buildings  have  been  erected.  Rome  prides  itself  on  its  new  school- 
houses.  The  school  Queen  Margherita,  beyond  the  Tiber,  for  example, 
is  an  admirable  schoolhouse,  thoroughly  modern  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments. It  is  well  constructed,  ventilated,  warmed,  and  lighted,  and 
the  halls  and  cloakrooms  are  well  arranged.  The  steps  of  the  prin- 
cipal flights  of  stairs  are  of  marble;  the  rooms  are  well  furnished  with 
maps  and  other  illustrative  appliances;  there  are  gymnasiums  for  boys 
and  girls,  also  wash  rooms,  and  a  bathroom  for  boys  with  a  half  dozen 
douche  baths;  the  carpenter  shop  is  well  furnished  with  tools,  models, 
and  materials;  a  pretty  garden  is  found  in  the  rear  of  the  building, 
and  a  picture  of  King  Humbert  hangs  in  every  room.  The  building 
accommodates  about  1,500  pupils  and  30  or  more  teachers.  The  classes 
are  of  moderat<3  size.  The  girls'  classes  are  taught  by  women,  and 
some  of  the  boys'  classes  also.  A  director  presides  over  the  boys' 
department,  and  a  directress  over  the  girls'  department.  Provision  is 
made  for  industrial  training  in  both  departments.  The  order  and  dis- 
cipline are  excellent,  and  much  attention  is  paid  to  instruction  in 
patriotism,  decorum,  and  politeness.  The  severest  criticism  that  can 
be  made  on  the  building  is  that  economy  of  space  and  money  was  not 
sufficiently  consulted  in  its  construction.  The  distribution  of  the 
pupils  in  this  school  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Analysis  of  the  pupils  in  the  school  Begina  Marghet-ita, 


Class. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Class. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Asilo 

81 
289 
220 
102 

58 
171 
91 
59 

149 
440 
311 
161 

IV 

89 
54 

39 
19 

128 

I 

V         

73 

11  ...  . 

,             Total 

Ill 

815 

437 

1,'262 

American  and  English  residents  in  Rome  say  the  public  schools  are 
good,  and  the  limited  observation  of  the  writer  confirms  their  judg- 
ment. The  teachers  give  evidence  of  cultivation  and  of  devotion  to 
their  duties.    Their  work  is  full  of  promise  for  the  youth  of  the  city. 
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FINANCE— TEACHERS'  PENSIONS. 

The  cost  of  public  education  in  Italy  is  divided  between  the  State, 
the  provinces,  and  the  communes,  the  State  and  the  communes  bearing 
the  principal  burden.  The  rule  iA  that  the  communes  shall  support  the 
elementary  schools,  but  the  State  frequently  assists  by  granting  subsi- 
dies, especially  to  the  poorer  communes.  The  law  provides  that  the 
communes  shall  support  the  gymnasiums  and  the  technical  schools,  but 
in  many  cases  the  State  bears  a  great  part  of  the  cost.  In  normal . 
schools  and  lyceums  the  State  pays  the  professors'  salaries  and  for 
scientific  material.  The  local  authorities  defray  the  remainder  of  the 
expense.  The  State  also  undertakes  to  pay  one-half  the  salaries  of  the 
professors  in  the  technical  institutes.  In  some  cases  provinces  defray 
the  cost  of  scientific  material  used  in  the  universities,  but  the  burden 
of  their  support  falls  directly  upon  the  State,  which  has  assumed  the 
management  of  the  university  property,  as  explained  more  fttUy  in 
another  place.  The  higher  special  schools  are  supported  by  the  joint 
contributions  of  the  State,  the  provinces,  and  the  communes,  with  occa- 
sional assistance  from  local  chambers  of  commerce. 

To  be  more  definite,  the  contributions  from  the  State  comprehend 
subsidies  for  primary  instruction,  for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
schoolhouses,  for  the  expense  of  teachers'  salaries,  for  the  pension 
fund  of  elementary  teachers,  and  for  the  orphans  of  certain  teachers. 
The  contributions  of  the  provinces  embrace  subsidies  to  the  communes 
for  elementary  instruction  and  for  teachers'  salaries.  The  contribu- 
tions of  the  communes  include  salaries  of  teachers  and  janitors  of 
elementary  schools,  the  cost  of  obligatory  gymnastics,  the  supply  and 
maintenance  of  school  buildings,  subsidies  for  the  teachers'  pension 
fund,  rent  of  school  buildings,  apparatus  and  furniture,  the  cost  of  the 
ttsili,  the  evening  and  the  holiday  schools,  prizes,  books  and  maps  for 
poor  children,  and  the  expense  of  school  festivals.  The  following 
table  shows  the  amount  of  the  contributions  made  by  the  State,  the 
provinces,  and  the  communes  for  elementary  instruction,  obligatoiy 
and  optional,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  at  the  different  dates  given: 


Year. 

state. 

Lire. 
1,932,000 
1,4»8,000 
2,699,000 
3,671,000 
6, 110, 000 

Provinces. 

1873 

Lire. 
548,000 
402.000 
486,  000 
285,000 
284,000 

1876 

1882 

1887 

1888 

Lire.         I 
26,550.000 
30, 069,  000  I 
40,410,000 
50, 723,  000 
55,378,000 


Total. 


Lire. 
29, 039, 000 
31, 009,  000 
43,  594,  000 
54,  679,  000 
61, 769, 000 


For  the  scholastic  year  1888-89  the  cost  of  the  public  normal  schools 
was  2,445,000  lire,  of  which  the  State  furnished  1,813,000  and  the 
provinces  632,000  lire. 
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The  same  year  secondary  classical  and  tecbnical  education  cost 
22,300,000  lire.     This  sum  was  contributed  as  follows: 

Lire. 

The  State 12,740,000 

The  provinces 2,317,000 

The  communes 7,  247, 000 

Tlie  cost  of  the  17  national  universities  for  the  year  18S8-4i9  are  thus 
analyzed : 

Ordinary : 

Lire. 

Personal 6,317,000 

Material 1,646,000 

Total 7,963,000 

Extraordinary 751,000 

Total 8,714,000 

Collecting  the  various  items  thus  enumerated,  we  have  the  following 
exhibit: 

Cost  for  the  scholastic  year  1888-89 :  Lire. 

Elementary  schools 61, 796, 000 

Normal  schools 2, 445, 000 

Secondary  schools 22,306,000 

Universities 8,715,000 

Total » 95,  262, 000 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  statement  does  not  include  all  the  items  of 
expenditure  for  public  instruction.  It  does  not  embrace,  for  example, 
the  cost  of  the  central  administration.  Nor  are  the  materials  for  an 
exhaustive  statement  at  hand.  It  will  answer  the  present  purpose  to 
say  that  the  total  is  about  100,000,000  lire,  or  §20,000,000,  This  would 
be  a  small  sum  to  expend  for  the  education  of  30,000,000  of  people  in 
the  [Jnited  States,  but  it  is  a  large  sum  for  Italy.  # 

j  Instruction  in  the  public  elementary  schools  is  free.  In  the  second- 
ary schools  taxes  range  from  5  lire  for  an  admission  examination,  10 
lire  for  annual  registration,  and  5  lire  for  a  license  examination,  in 
gymnasiums  and  technical  schools,  to  4:5,  60,  and  75  lire  for  the  same 
purposes  in  lyceums.  The  fees  charged  by  the  universities  for  matricu- 
lation, registration,  examination,  and  diploma  differ  in  different  facul- 
ties and  special  courses.  In  jurisprudence,  medicine  and  surgery, 
mathematics  and  its  applications  to  engineering,  they  amount  to  860 
lire;  in  physical  and  natural  science  and  mathematics,  chemistry  and 
pharmacy,  and  philosophy  and  letters,  to  450  lire;  in  the  courses  for 
notaries  and  procurators,  to  200  lire;  in  veterinary  medicine  and  agri- 
culture, to  168  lire;  in  obstetrics,  to  89  lire,  and  phlebotomy  to  57  lire. 

1  Signer  Bodio,  director  of  the  royal  statistical  hurean  of  Italy,  states  that  the 
total  annual  expenditures  for  education  by  the  Government  and  local  authorities 
may  be  reckoned  as  amounting  to  122,948,809  lire,  or  $23,729,200.     (Report  of  the 

Commissioner  of  Education,  1890-91.)  /^^^^^l^ 
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Teachers*  pensiom. — Formerly  teachers  did  not  share  in  the  provision 
that  the  laws  made  for  pensioning  public  servants^  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  regarded  as  employees  of  the  communes  or  municipali- 
ties and  not  of  the  State.  This  omission  being  generally  thought  an 
injustice,  Parliament  in  the  year  1878  created  a  special  system  for  the 
benefit  of  teachers  of  asili  and  elementary  schools.  This  system, 
known  as  monte  della  i)ensione,  is  supported  with  funds  derived  from 
the  following  sources:  (1)  Gifts  and  legacies  by  private  persons 5  (2) 
contributions  by  the  State  and  provinces;  (3)  yearly  contributions  by 
the  towns  or  municipalities;  (4)  percentages  of  teachers'  salaries  that 
are  held  in  reserve. 

Teachers  who  have  served  twenty -five  years  are  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits of  the  fund,  the  amounts  that  they  receive  varying  with  their  ages. 
Monte  della  pensione  is  a  young  institution,  and  as  yet  there  are  no 
results  of  value  to  be  reported.  All  professors  of  gymnasiums,  lyce- 
ums,  universities,  and  other  Government  schools  are  entitled  to  receive 
pensions  according  to  their  years  of  service  and  their  respective  ages. 

THE  WABFABE   UPON  IGNORANCE. 

In  stating  the  pressing  need  of  a  mental  and  moral  regeneration  of 
the  Italian  Nation  at  the  founding  of  the  Kingdom,  statistics  were 
presented  that  show  the  appalling  illiteracy  of  the  people  at  that  time. 
In  tracing  out  the  development  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  that 
may  be  said  to  have  originated  with  the  Casati  law  of  1859,  numerous 
occasions  have  arisen  to  speak  of  the  educational  progress  since  made 
in  various  directions.  At  the  close  of  this  review  it  is  necessary  to 
sum  up  the  results  of  the  whole  effort  that  has  been  put  forth  to  raise 
the  standard  of  national  education.  As  before  we  must  resort  to  the 
statistics  of  illiteracy. 

Proportion  of  the  illiterate,  per  100  inkabitantSy  at  different  periods. 


Year. 

Above  6  years  of 
age. 

Above  20  years  of 
age. 

Without 

distinction 

of  age  or 

sex. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

1861 

68.09 
61.86 
54.56 

81.27 
75.73 
811.32 

65.47 
60.17 
53.80 

81.52 
77.18 
72.93 

78.06 

1871 

72.96 

1881 

67.26 
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Unfortunately,  no  census  has  been  taken  since  1881,  but  there  is  an 
abundance  of  proof  that  had  the  census  been  taken  in  1891,  as  it  would 
have  been  but  for  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  Kingdom,  the 
former  rate  of  diminution  would  have  been  shown.  Witness  the  two 
following  tables: 

Proportion  to  the  100  pernouB  contracting  marriage  of  those  unable  to  sign  the  marriage 

registers  at  different  periods. 


Tear. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Year. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

1866    . 

59.96 
67.73 
52.35 

78.97 
76.73 
72.96 

69.47 
67.23 
62.65 

1881 

48.24 
44.28 
41.21 

69.90 
65.56 
60.45 

59.07 

1871 

1885 

54.92 

1876 

1889 

50.83 

Proportion  of  illiterate  conscripts  to  the  100  drawn  for  the  army  and  the  navy  at  different 

periods. 


Tear. 

Army. 

Navy. 

1866 

64.01 
66.74 
44.98 
42.04 

1871 

68.52 

1887 

51  72 

1889 

44.24 

That  is,  the  percentage  of  persons  contracting  marriage  unable  to 
write  fell  from  69.47  per  cent  in  1866  to  50.83  per  cent  in  1889,  and  the 
number  of  illiterate  military  conscripts  from  64,01  per  cent  in  1866  to 
42.04  per  cent  in  1889. 

IN^aturally  the  several  regions  of  the  Kingdom  practically  maintain 
their  relative  positions,  as  shown  by  the  following  exhibit: 

Proportion  of  illiterates  in  the  compartments  for  the  year  18S9. 


Compartments. 

Per  100  contracting 
marriage. 

Per  100 

con- 
Bcripte. 

Compartments. 

Per  100  contracting 
marriage. 

Per  100 
con- 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

scripts. 

Piedmont 

10.33 
19.25 
19.00 
27.57 
41.28 
34.41 
50.21 
49.49 
31.27 

17.89 
30.22 
27.19 
54.45 
60.11 
62.31 
76.65 
76.58 
54.33 

18.67 
24.88 
23.51 
27.78 
41.78 
39.61 
52.02 
65.28 
49.28 

Abnizzi 

54.42 
66.88 
66.13 
72.12 
72.26 
61.06 
68.34 
41.21 

84.54 
78.13 
84.80 
88.56 
90.64 
80.05 
82.84 
60.45 

60  75 

Lignria 

Camnania.... .. 

56  03 

Lombardy 

Apulia 

65  82 

Venotia 

Baailicata 

61.14 

Emilia 

Calabria 

63  19 

Tuscany 

Sicily 

01  80 

Marches  .  -  r .  r . . . . . . 

Sardinia 

66  50 

ITmbria.. 

The  Kingdom 

42.04 

Rome 

That  is,  in  Calabria,  for  example,  only  1,374  men  in  every  10,000,  and 
only  936  in  every  10,000  entering  into  the  marriage  relation  in  1889, 
could  write  their  names.  Still,  this  table,  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding one  on  an  earlier  page,  shows  commendable  progress. 

Dividing  the  Kingdom  into  four  divisions,  the  per  cents  of  illiterate 
persons  in  1881  were  as  follows: 

Upper  Italy 40.85 

Middle  Italy 64.61 

Southeni  Italy /<-  19^46 

The  islands Pi9j^i"^?.^.y.Vi'.y.V?^80;  91 
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The  smallest  percentage  was  in  Piedmont,  32.27  per  cent;  the  largest 
in  Basilicata,  85.18  i)er  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  in  elementary  schools 
per  100  inhabitants  for  the  dates  given.  Venetia  and  Rome  are  not 
included  under  the  first  date,  or  Bome  under  the  second.  These  omis- 
sions, however,  do  not  affect  the  value  of  the  ratios: 

1862 4.63 


1868. 
1872. 
1888. 


Number  of  pupils  in  schools  of  various  kinds  at  different  periods. 


5.85 
6.43 
7.61 


Elemen- 
tarj'. 

Kormftl. 

Secondary. 

University 

and 

university 

courses. 

Superior 
iustitutes 

and 
schools. 

Year. 

ClaaBlcol. 

Technical. 

1862 

1,008,674 
1, 484, 532 
1, 722, 947 
2,307.982 

8,742 

10,226 
12,748 
12,042 
63,860 

3.431 
10,192 
11.038 
35,775 

Ig68 

10,381 
11.997 
15,944 

682 

1872 

6,i36 
11,694 

1,181 

1888 

2,748 

Making  full  allowance  for  the  increase  of  population,  the  attendance 
on  elementary  schools  increased  90  per  cent  in  twenty-four  years. 

An  inquiry  into  the  cost  of  public  instruction  for  the  whole  period 
covered  by  this  review  would  lead  us  to  the  same  general  conclusion. 
Unfortunately,  the  materials  are  not  at  hand  for  making  as  complete  a 
showing  as  could  be  desired.  The  present  view  must  be  limited  to  the 
elementary  schools  since  1873. 

Total  cost  of  elementary  instruoiion  at  different  periods. 

Lire. 

1873 29,039,000 

1876 31,969,000 

1882 43,594,000 

1887 54,679,000 

1889 61,796,000 

Italy  is  still  in  a  very  backward  condition  compared  with  well-edu- 
cated countries.  The  statistics  brought  together  in  the  following  table 
do  not  all  relate  to  the  same  year,  but  they  are  the  last  at  hand  relat- 
ing to  the  several  subjects;  moreover  the  dates  are  so  near  together, 
and  the  statistics  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  discrepancies  in  no  way 
affect  the  value  of  the  comparison : 


Country. 


Italy 

France 

German  Empire 

Prussia 

Bavaria 

Wttrtenbnrg 

Baden  

Austria  Cisleithania. 

Hungarr 

Switseriand 


nilter- 

ates 
per  100 

con- 
scripts. 


Pupils 

in 
school 
per  100 
inhabit- 
ants. 


42.04 

9.05 

.51 

.78 

.04 

.01 

.02 

23.67 

86.00 

.80 


Cost  of 
elemen- 
tary 
schools 
per  100 
inhabit- 
ants. 


7.61 
14.49 


17.83 


12.51 
'16.06 


Lire. 
2.10 
6.0O 


6.03 


Country. 


6.15 


Belgium.... 

Houand  

Sweden 

Servia 

Denmark 

Russia  in  Europe ... 

Busaian  Poland 

England  and  Wales. 
Spam 


lUiter- 

ates 
per  100 

con- 
scripts. 


Pupils 

in 
school 
per  100 
inhabit- 
ants 


13.05 
7.26 

.19 
79.30 

.36 
68.67 
82. 19 


tizeJ  by 


<r- 


Cost  of 
elemen- 
tary 
schools 
per  100 
inhabit- 
ants. 


14.57 
14.28 


16.39 
7.29 


Lire. 
4.48 
6.04 


6.29 
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This  is  not  all;  the  average  level  of  the  educated  class  is  low.  The 
State  provides  but  five  years  of  elementary  instruction,  and  only  three 
of  these  are  compulsory,  while  the  best-educated  States,  like  Saxony 
and  Prussia,  provide  eight  years,  and  all  are  compulsory. 

Such  facts  as  these,  valuable  as  they  are  for  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
parative statistician  and  as  a  lesson  for  Italian  statesmen  and  educa- 
tors, do  not  answer  the  question  that  is  most  important  in  this  inquiry. 
That  question  is  not  how  Italy  compares  with  other  countries  to-day, 
but  how  she  compares  with  herself  in  former  times.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  status,  but  of  movement.  Taking  into  account  all  the  facts — 
the  political,  social,  and  economical  condition  of  Italy  in  1859,  and  par- 
ticularly its  educational  condition;  the  establishment  of  the  new  King- 
dom, and  the  embarrassing  questions  that  it  has  been  compelled  to 
confront — it  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  good  progress,  if  not, 
indeed,  extraordinary  progress,  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  educating 
the  nation.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  in  any  other  country  the 
number  of  illiterate  persons  contracting  marriage  was  ever  reduced 
18.64  per  cent,  or  the  number  of  illiterate  men  drawn  for  the  army  22 
per  cent,  in  twenty-three  years'  time. 

SUMMARY  AND   CONCLUSION. 

It  is  believed  that  the  numerous  facts  brought  together  in  this  mon- 
ograph have  been  so  stated  as  to  suggest  the  main  conclusions  to  which 
they  lead.  However,  it  wUl  be  well  at  the  close  to  make  a  formal  state- 
ment of  the  more  important  of  these  general  ideas. 

(1)  The  first  of  these  ideas  is  that  the  new  i^olitical  Italy  was  ac- 
companied by  a  new  educational  Italy.  The  men  who  created  the 
Kingdom  understood  thoroughly  that  the  better  education  of  the  nation 
was  essential  to  its  greatness  and  even  to  its  perpetuity.  This  is  but 
one  of  many  instances  in  modern  history  of  important  educational 
movements  following  hard  upon  great  political  crises.  Parallels  may 
be  found  iu  Prussia,  where  the  foundations  of  the  educational  system 
that  is  so  closely  connected  with  her  recent  greatness  were  laid  in  the 
disasters  of  1806;  in  the  United  States,  where  the  civil  war  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  greatly  stimulated  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  schools  and  education;  in  England,  where  the  spread 
of  democratic  opinions  and  the  repeated  enlargements  of  suffrage 
have  led  to  remarkable  educational  developments;  in  France,  where 
an  extraordinary  expansion  of  educational  activity  followed  the  great 
reverses  that  the  nation  underwent  in  1870-71.  In  fact,  we  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  this  sequence  that  the  work  of  Mazzini, 
Cavour,  Garibaldi,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  would  have  seemed  incom- 
plete had  the  unification  of  Italy  not  been  attended  or  followed  by  an 
educational  renaissance. 

(2)  The  system  of  education  that  has  been  built  up  in  Italy  is  a 
thoroughly  national  system.    It  is  national,  first,  because  iJb~was  born 
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of  tlie  national  spirit;  secondly,  because  it  is  coextensive  \7ith  the 
national  territory;  and  thirdly,  because  it  provides  for  all  classes  of 
society,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

(3)  This  system  is  distinctly  modern  in  all  its  aspects.  Here  the  first 
fact  to  be  noticed  is  that  it  is  a  state  or  secular  system,  as  opposed  to 
one  that  is  religious  or  ecclesiastical.  The  Italian  school  is  the  civil 
school,  in  its  origin,  in  its  supx)ort  and  management,  and  in  its  aims 
and  spirit. 

(4)  That  the  system  is  modem  in  its  -aims  and  spirit  appears  in  the 
fact  that  it  seeks  to  prepare  the  youth  of  the  country  for  modern  life. 
Attention  may  be  particularly  drawn  to  its  completeness  and  univer- 
sality; elementary  instruction,  ancient  letters,  modem  letters,  science 
in  its  numerous  divisions,  philosophy,  mathematics,  art  in  its  various 
branches,  the  learned  professions,  and  industrial  and  practical  subjects 
are  all  carefully  provided  for.  This  completeness  and  symmetry,  so 
characteristic  of  the  so-called  Latin  nations,  contrasts  strongly  with 
the^  empirical  and  one-sided  educational  development  that  has  been 
going  on  at  the  same  time  in  England. 

(5)  Still  closer  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  emphasis  that  is  laid 
on  scientific  instruction,  and  in  fact  on  the  so-called  modern  studies 
generally.  This  emphasis  is  seen  even  more  strikingly  in  the  universi- 
ties than  in  the  higher  institutes  and  special  schools  of  science.  It  is 
the  more  noteworthy  because  it  declares  itself  in  the  land  of  the  lienais: 
sance,  where  also  the  classical  tradition  was  always  strong.  Still  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  thorough  classical  training  in  the  gymna- 
sium and  lyceum  is  required  of  students  entering  the  university  for 
degrees  in  jurisprudence  and  medicine  and  surgery. 

(6)  WhUe  the  former  work  in  the  fields  of  secondary  and  higher 
education  has  been  continued  and  extended,  the  great  endeavor  has 
been  to  educate  the  common  people.  Much  space  has  been  given  to 
this  topic  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  recapitu- 
late or  even  to  summarize  the  facts  in  this  place.  This  is  the  most 
interesting  and  important  aspect  of  the  whole  subject. 

(7)  The  functions  of  the  teacher  are  duly  recognized.  Witness  the 
great  number  of  normal  schools  and  the  legal  provisions  in  relation  to 
the  qualification  of  teachers. 

(8)  Considering  the  Italian  system  of  instruction  as  a  movement 
directed  to  the  reduction  of  the  appalling  ignorance  of  the  country,  we 
must  say  that  it  has  been  marked  by  intelligence  and  energy,  and  that 
it  has  been  attended  by  very  gratifying  and  reassuring  results.  If  Italy 
shall  go  on  for  the  next  generation  as  she  has  gone  on  for  the  last 
one,  she  may  plead  good  reason  for  being  considered  a  well-educated 
country. 

(9)  Finally,  the  Italian  system  of  public  instruction  is  marked  by  the 
salient  features  of  all  public  administration  in  the  Latin  countries — per- 
haps some  would  say  continental  countries.    It  may  be  said  of  Italy, 
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as  it  has  been  said  of  France,  that  *^8he  has  been  strongly  impregnated 
with  the  Eoman  civilization,  and  derives  from  the  Latin  genius  an  exag- 
gerated respect  for  abstract  logic,  an  excessive  love  of  simple  principles, 
and  a  dangerous  passion  for  uniform  solutions."  So  doubt  this  respect 
for  abstract  logic,  this  love  of  simple  principles,  and  this  passion  for 
uniform  solutions  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  completeness  and 
symmetry  that  have  already  been  remarked  upon.  Taken  together, 
they  also  constitute  the  main  cause  of  that  strong  centralization  which 
is  such  a  pronounced  type  of 'the  Italian  system,  as  compared  with 
that  of  England,  and  still  more  as  compared  with  the  systems  of  the 
United  States.  However,  the  practical  issue  of  centralization  versus 
decentralization  is  never  a  question  of  abstract  logic.  Because  in  the 
United  States  it  is  wise,  and  even  necessary,  to  commit  large  educa- 
tional functions  to  the  local  authorities  and  to  the  people,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  would  be  necessary  or  wise  to  do  so  in  France  or  Italy. 
In  those  countries  the  local  authorities  and  the  people  have  never  been 
accustomed  to  exercising  such  powers,  and  so  are  not  prepared  to  exer- 
cise them.  Even  in  our  best-educated  States  the  legislatures  do  not 
leave  such  matters  as  the  studies  to  be  taught  in  the  elementary  schools, 
the  length  of  the  school  year,  and  compulsory  attendance  to  local  option. 
Still  less  could  this  be  safely  done  in  Italy.  Hence  the  centralization 
of  the  system  is  not  only  thoroughly  Italian,  but  it  is  also  strictly  neces- 
sary. There  is  a  double  reason,  therefore,  why  the  programmes  of 
instruction  in  the  primary  and  secondary  scbools  should  emanate  from 
the  central  authority,  and  also  why  the  ultimate  supervisorial  power 
should  be  held  by  the  same  hands.  Had  the  Parliament  left  the  com- 
munes or  provinces  to  move  in  the  matter  of  popular  education  at  their 
own  time  and  in  their  own  way,  many  of  them  would  not  have  moved 
to  this  day,  while  still  others  would  have  moved  but  slowly  and  iueffi- 
ciently.  The  only  way  in  which  popular  education  can  be  secured  in 
large  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  as  in  southern  Italy,  is  for  the  national 
Government  to  set  up  and  then  enforce  the  standards.  However,  this 
is  not  peculiar  to  Italy;  general  education  has  commonly  come  from 
above,  rarely  from  below.  The  instances  are  very  few  in  which  it  can 
be  said  that  the  masses  have  educated  themselves. 

AUTHORITIES. 

Nuove  lllustrazioni  e  Commenti  alle  Loggi  e  Discipline  snlla  PubbUca  Istmzione. 
Raccolta  completa  de'  Testl  di  Leggi;  Deoreti ;  Regolamenti  e  Circolari  dal  1859 
al  1887;  IHustrata  daUa  Giurisprudenza  delle  Corti,  de'  Tribanali,  del  Consiglio 
Snperiore  di  Pubbli^sa  Istruzione,  etc.     Seconda  edizioue,  Roma,  1887. 

Kuove  lllustrazioni  e  Commenti  alle  Leggi  e  Discipline  sulla  Pubblica  Istruzione. 
Raccolta  completa  de'  Testi  di  Leggi,  Decreti,  Regolamenti,  Circolari  e  Pro- 
grammi,  IHustrata  daUa  Giurisprudenza  delle  Corti,  de'  Tribunali,  del  Consiglio 
di  Stato,  del  Ministero,  e  del  Consiglio  Superlore  di  Pubblica  Istruzione,  etc. 
Volume  secondo  (Anni  1887-1889).     Roma,  1890. 
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Selazione,  Decreto  e  Regolamento  Unico  per  1'  Istruzione  Elementare  approvati  con 

R.  Decreto  16  Febbraio  1888.    Istrnzioni  e  Programmi  didattici  per  le  Scuole 

Elementari  del  Regno,  approvati  con  R.  Decreto  25  Settembre  1888.    Roma,  1888. 
Calendario  per  le  Scnole  Elementari   della  Provinoia  di  Roma.    Anuo'scolastico 

1891-92. 
R.  Decreto  17  Settembre  1890,  N.  7143  (Serie  8^).     Istrazioni  e  Programmi  per  le 

Scnole  Normali.    Roma,  1890. 
Scnole  Normal!  di  Canto  Corale  annesse  a'  Regi  Conservator!  di  Mnsica  d!  Napoli  e 

d!  Parma.    Norme  per  gli  Esami  e  per  V  Applioazioue  del  Regolamento  e  Pro- 
.gramm!  d*  Inseguamento.     Roma,  1889. 
Regolamento  e  Programmi  per  i  Ginnasi  e  i  Lice!  approvati  co!  Regii  Decreti  24 

Settembre  1889.    Roma,  1889. 
Regolameuti  e  Programmi  per  le  Scnole  Normali  di  Giunastioa.     Roma,  1891. 
Regolamento  Generale  e  Programmi  d'  Insegnamento  per  le  Scnole  Tecniche  del 

Regno.     Roma,  1886. 
Regolamento  Generale  e  Programmi  d'  Insegnamento  i>er  gl!  Institnt!  Tecnici  del 

Regno.     Roma,  1886. 
Programmi  ed  Orari  i)er  gl'  Institnt!  Tecnici  approvati  con  R.  Decreto  2  Ottobre 

1891.     Roma,  191. 
N.  7337  (Serie  3^),  Regie  Decreto  che  approva  il  regolamento  nniversitario,  26  Ottobre 

1890. 
Istruzione.    Estratto  dalF  Annnario  Statistico  Italiano,  anno  1890.     Roma,  1891. 
Statistica  dell'  Istruzione  Elementare  per  1'  Anno  Scolastico  1886-87,  e  Notizie  som- 

marie  per  V  anno  1887-88.     Roma,  1890. 
Statistica  dell'  Istruzione  Secondaria  e  Snperiore  per  1'  Anno  Scolastico  1887-88,  e 

Notizie  sommarie  per  V  Anno  1888-89.     Roma,  1890. 
Delle  Condizioni  della  Istruzione  Elementare  in  Italia  e  del  sno  Progresso  dal  1861 

in  poi.     Roma,  1890. 
State  del  Personale  addetto  alia  Pubblica  Istruzione  del  Regno  d'  Italia  nei  1891. 

Roma,  1891. 
L.  Bodio.    Di  Alcnui  Indlci  misuratori  del  Movimento  Economico  in  Italia.     (2*^  edi- 

zione,  riveduta  ed  ampliata.)     Roma,  1891. 

INDEX  TO  EDUCATIONAL  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ITALY. 

The  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  from  the  year  1870  on,     Annual  report 
have  contained  information  in  regard  to  education  in  Italy.     In  of  Edacatio^"*'^ 
the  earlier  years  it  was  very  meager;  of  late  years  more  com- 
plete.   An  index  of  the  matter  is  here  presented. 

Medical  schools,  course  of  study  in  Cl-6  years) ;  Industrial  schools  in     1870,  p.  3»0;  p. 

1868,  statistics  of.  442  (|  page). 

Main  points  of  school  law  (4  lines) ;  statistics  of  schools,  1864-1868.         l^?^.  P-  473  (i 

'  page)- 

Detailed  statistical  presentation  for  1871-72  of  all  grades,  with  statis-     1872,  pp.   496J 

tics  of  special  schools.  pag«*)« 

Tabulated  statistics  of  universities ;  statistics  of  elementary  and  sec-     18T3,  pp.  clxi- 

ondary  education  in  1872 ;  evangelical  school  work ;   expend!-  5'2^age8^  *^*"^ 

tures ;  illiteracy  in  penal  institutions. 

Statistics  for  1874 ;  text  with  expenditure.  l^Juf  paJJ)*'^*" 

Students  in  Government  and  free  universities  in  1877;  primary  edn-,  ^^^:  18*6  (on- 

,  ,  .  7  r  J  important  item); 

cation  compulsory ;  other  statistics.  1877,  p.  clxvi  a 

page). 
Tabulated  statistics  of  universities  in  1877-78;  education  again  made    1878,  pp.clxvU- 

compulsory  by  law  of  July  15, 1877;  technical  schools  supported  ^  ^ 

by  Government,  communes,  religious  corporations,  and  private 

persons;  general  statistics. 
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1879,  p.  cxcTi  (I  Italian  edacators  sent  abroad  to  stndy  school  systems  of  other  coan- 
^'^  tries ;  edacation  by  religious  orders,  16,000  priests  and  members 

of  religions  orders  being  engaged  in  teaching  in  Italian  schools. 

1880,  pp.  ccxv-  Statement  in  tabulated  form  of  illiteracy  in  1861-1871,  and  of  elemen- 
ccxx  (5i  pages).         ^^^^  schools  and  pupils  from  1861-1879;  of  adult  schools,  female 

boarding  schools,  etc.  This  is  prefaced  by  a  statement  regarding 
the  present  constitution  of  Italy,  the  fundamental  law  of  public 
instruction,  teachers'  salaries,  and  the  school  budget. 

1881,  p.  cclviil  Bill  (of  November  12, 1881)  introduced  to  enforce  school  attendance  of 
^^^^''  persons  14  to  16  years  of  age. 

1882-8  3,  pp- Statistics  presented  in  tabulated  form  of  schools,  both  private  and 
pages).  public,  for  1861-1881,  with  appropriations  from  1871-1873,  and  a 

comparison  made  with  other  countries  of  Europe  as  to  amounts 
appropriated  j  references  are  made  to  school  law  of  1877,  which 
made  instruction  obligatory,  and  the  number  of  communes  carry- 
ing out  the  law  are  indicated. 

1883-84,    p .  Presentation  of  statistics  for  1881-82,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  out  of 
ccxxvu  (1  page). 

1,735,185  pupils  registered  only  232,929  presented  tliemselves  for 

cxaminatiou,   and  ouly  166,185  passed  satisfactorily.     Reasons: 
Poor  quality  of  teachers,  poverty  of  people.     Contents  of  circular 
of  October,  1882,  include  examination  from  grade  to  grade,  pupils 
graduating  from  third  grade  to  attend  evening  school  for  a  year, 
school  inspectors  to  furnish  annual  list  of  children  of  school  age 
to  syndic,  etc. 
1884-85,  pp.  Statistics  for  elementary  schools  are  presented  from  official  reports 
pag^)!"^*""       *         for  1882-83,  the  second  and  higher  schools  for  1883-84.    The  length 
of  the  course  of  study  in  most  institutions  is  given.    The  expend- 
itures by  State,  provinces,  and  communes  for  elementary  educa- 
tion are  also  presented.    Illiteracy  (in  1881)  in  different  parts  of 
Italy  is  also  indicated. 
1885-86, pp. 726-  Statistics:  School  age;  population;  enrollment  in  elementary  schools; 

teachers ;  normal  schools ;  expenditures ;  university  statistics. 
188G-87,  pp.  978,  Statistics  of  educational  periodicals:  Number  of  volumes,  date  of  issue, 

1000— 10v4« 

how  often  published,  price.  Elementary  statistics  (as  above): 
Name  and  title  of  chief  officer  of  education. 

1010  ioi4-i6il*^' ^^'^^^^^^^^^  periodicals  tabulated  as  above ;  statistics  for  1884-85  of 
elementary  and  normal  schools. 
1888-89,  Vol.  I,  Course  of  study  in  normal  schools;  population  and  enrollment;  ele- 

ff.'pp.  1442-14^*  men tary  school  statistics;  religious  instruction;  school  savings 
banks.  First  presentation  of  the  school  system— its  general  fea- 
tures; memorable  dates  in  history;  State  and  local  supervision ; 
teachers,  their  salaries  and  appointment;  school  management  and 
organization ;  museums  and  libraries ;  statistical  table. 
18S9-90,  Yol.l,  Statistics  of  enrollment:  Ratio  to  population ;  per  capita  of  population; 

?fe;  Vol.  li,  ppT         P*y  or  free  schools.    Diagrams :  Ratio  to  population  under  school 

1228  W2'lfl7^*  influence;  universities,  their  foundation,  number  of  students  in 
1890-91.  Provision  for  industrial  education.  Character  of  exhibits 
at  Milan  exhibition  for  education  and  hygienic  appliances;  infor- 
mation appertaining  to  progress  of  education  (one-half  page); 
table  of  enrollment,  expenditures,  per  capita  of  population  and 
eurollment  for  1888-89. 
1890-01,  Vol.1,     The  report  for  1890-91  contains  an  essay  on  education  in  Italy  by 

XXX,  369-372^^3!  P^of.  A.  Oldriui,  with  supplementary  matter  by  Signer  Commendatore 

464,Vol.lI,p.743.  Bodio,  the  director  of  the  statistical  bureau  in  Rome. 
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These  essays  on  education  in  Italy  iucludo  information  concerning 
illiteracy — courses,  percentages :  Kindergartens,  x^rimary  education, 
progress  of  schools  since  enactment  of  law  for  compulsory  education 
in  1877.  Secondary  education  (ginnasi  and  licei,  technical  schools 
aud  institutes) :  Rural,  agricultural,  industrial,  and  normal  schools. 
Superior  and  special  instruction:  Universities,  programmes  and  pend- 
ing reforms,  special  schools  and  acadamies,  academic  institutes.  Fine 
arts;  libraries;  the  press;  budget  of  public  instruction  in  1889-90. 
Information  supplementary  to  above:  Illiteracy  in  1891  by  territorial 
subdivision;  infant  schools;  elementary  education  in  1871-72,  in 
1881-82,  aud  in  1891-92;  normal  schools;  secondary  schools;  statistics 
for  different  years;  education  of  women;  agricultural  education;  in- 
dustrial, professional,  and  commercial  education.  Superior  and  special 
studies;  academies  of  science  and  literature,  fine  arts,  museums, 
antiquities,  national  monuments,  libraries  with  statistics  to  1890-91. 
Publications  according  to  subject-matter.  General  provincial  and 
muuicipal  school  administration.  Maintenance  and  expenditure  for 
educational  institutions  in  1889.  Statistical  presentation  of  youth 
below  universities,  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  schools,  with 
percentages;  expenditures  per  capita  of  pupils  and  population. 
Legal  education,  with  statistics  of  law  schools,  (growth  of  the  kin- 
dergarten. 

No  information  from  Italy.  An.  Rep.  1891- 

Statistics  tabulated :  Elementary,  normal ;  expenditures.  ^n^  j^p  jgjj^ 

Monograph  on  public  instruction  in  Italj',  by  Prof.  B.  A.  Hinsdale.  03,  p. 

Topical  outline:  Unification  of  Italy;  summary  and  conclusion;  04, pp*. 325-383. 
educational  conditions  in  1861;  general  political  facts;  the  Casati 
law,  and  the  administration  of  public  iustruction;  description 
and  statistics  of  different  grades  of  schools,.from  kindergarten  to 
university  and  special  schools;  the  school  supply;  teachers;  finan- 
cial status;  public  schools  of  Rome  during  twenty  years;  war- 
faro  against  illiteracy. 
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chaptp:r  IX. 

EDUCATION    IX   RUSSIA,' 

[The  Kossian  eUucatioDal  syBtem  ^as  preseDted  in  eDtenso  iu  the  Keport  of  the  ConimiiiHioiier  of 
EdacatioD  for  1890-91,  pp.  195-262.    For  details  reference  is  made  to  that  report.] 


Material  consulted, — JKjrpnM'b  MuniicTcpcTBa  liipojnaro  OpoiBtmeuifl,  1894. — Pizeglad 
PedagogiczDy,  1894. — Snr  T^ducatioii  examin<^e  dans  sea  rupporfH  respeetifs:  leli- 
gieax,  moral,  intelloctuel  et  physique,  par  M.  Cyrillo  Janovakj',  curateur  de  larron- 
dissement  du  Caacase. — Instituts  pedagogiques,  comnie  dtablissenieiits  destiui^s  ^ 
preparer  des  maitres  pour  lea  ^coles  secondaires,  par  M.  Cyrille  Janovsky. — Sur  le 
ddveloppementindividuel  des  <?lt'vc8  dans  les  ^tablissemcnts  d'instructiou  en  g<5ndral 
et  les  ^coles  secondaircs  en  particulier,  par  M.  Cyrille  Janovsky. — M.  Kovalovsky 
in  '' Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  International  Congress  of  Education,  Chicago, 
1893." — Laronsse:  Dictiounaire  universel. — Buisson:  Dictionnairo  de  Pddagogie  et 
d^Iustruction  primaire. — Histoiro  do  la  Russia,  par  Alfred  Kainbaud. — La  Russie 
(Revue  Encyclop<?dique),  1891. — Bericht  iiber  deu  Stand  des  Unterrichtswesens,  1879- 
1884. — Encycloi)aedie  des  Erziehungs-und  Unterrichtswesens,  von  K.  A.  Schmid. — Die 
Reform  der  russischcn  Universitaten  nach  dem  Gesctz  vom  23.  August  1884. — Russia, 
by  Mackenzie  Wallace. — The  Empire  of  the  Tsars  and  the  Russians,  by  Leroy- 
Beaulien. — Reports  (from  Russian  Section  of  Chicago  Exposition) :  Empress  Marie 
Institutions;  Ladies' Patriotic  Society ;  Schools  for  the  Blind ;  L'Oeu vre  de  la  Femme 
k  Moscou. — Revue  Internationale  de  TEnseignement,  Janvier  1895. — Ptedagogiam, 
April,  1894. — Allgemeino  deutsche  Lehrerzeitung,  September  23,  1894. — Statesman's 
Year-Book,  1894  and  1895. 

Population  and  administration, — Absolute  hereditary  monarchy:  Area,  8,660,282 
English  square  miles,^  or  one-seventh  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe.  Population 
(in  1893),  118,014,187 ;«  European  Russia,  99,553,024.  Urban  population  for  all  Rus- 
sia, 13,972,643;  rural  population,  102,016,800;  in  European  Russia,  urban,  10,505,700; 
rural,  77,648,200.  Capital,  St.  Petersburg.  Population  (in  1892),  1,035,439.  Minis- 
ter of  public  instruction.  Count  Deliauow;  procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  M.  Pobi- 
edonostzew. 

The  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  power  is  united  in  the  Czar,  whose  will 
alone  is  law;  the  administration  of  affairs  in  the  Empire  is  intrusted  to  four  coun- 
cils, namely:  (1)  The  council  of  State,  established  iu  its  present  form  in  1810,  and 
whose  chief  functions  are  to  examine  the  proposed  laws  submitted  by  the  minis- 
ters and  to  discuss  the  budget  and  expenditures;  (2)  the  Ruling  Sonate,  established 


'Prepared  by  Miss  Frances  Graham  French,  specialist  in  the  school  systems  of 
northern  and  eastern  Europe. 
^Includes  Finland.     School  system  presented  at  close  of  this  chapter. 
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in  1711,  "with  functions  of  a  deliberative  and  executive  character;  (3)  the  Holy- 
Synod,  established  in  1721,  which  superintends  the  religious  affairs  of  the  Empire ; 
(4)  and  the  committee  of  ministers,  eleven  in  number,  who  superintend  affairs  in 
their  own  special  departments  of  the  public  service. 

The  Empire  is  divided  into  general  governments  (or  vice-royalties),  governments, 
and  districts.  In  European  Russia  there  are  68  governments  and  635  districts;  in 
Asiatic  Russia,  4  general  governments  (Caucasus,  Turkestan,  the  Steppes,  the  Amur), 
with  16  governments,  13  territories,  and  3  districts.  A  governor-general,  represent- 
ing the  Czar  and  controlling  both  military  and  civil  offices,  is  at  the  head  of  oach 
general  government;  a  civil* governor  and  a  council  of  control  (a  military  governor 
in  frontier  provinces)  aid  in  the  administration  of  local  affairs;  the  mir,^  a  village 
community  system,  prevails  in  European  Rnssia  and  in  some  parts  of  Siberia;  the 
voloste,  or  cantons  (a  union  of  village  communities),  have  their  affairs  presided  over 
by  an  elder,  elected  at  the  cantonal  assembly,  which  is  composed  of  the  delegates  of 
the  village  community  in  proportion  of  one  member  to  ten  households. 

The  zemstvos,'  governmental  and  district  assemblies  (comj^osed  of  representatives 

elected  by  peasant*,  householders  in  towns,  and  landed  proprietors),  administer  the 

economical  affairs  of  government  and  district  to  some  extent  and  supplement  the 

acts  of  the  rural  community.     Cities  and  towns  have  municipal  ^  organizations  with 

*  similar  power. 

STATISTICAL   DATA. 

Viewed  from  the  scliolastic  side,  the  Czar's  dominions  are  divided 
into  14  educational  districts,  namely,  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kazan, 
Oreuburg,  Kliarkoff,  Odessa,  Kieff,  Vilna,  Warsaw,  Dorpat,  Caucasus, 
Turkestan,  West  Siberia,  and  East  Siberia.  Each  of  these  districts 
or  circuits  has  a  curator  in  charge,  whose  jurisdictiou  extends  over  all 
branches  of  instruction ;  the  centralization  of  control  at  St.  Petersburg 
is  portrayed  on  page  391.  The  statistics  relative  to  education  in  Eussia 
are  difficult  to  obtain,  the  educational  authorities  of  the  districts  of 
Caucasus,^  Turkestan,*  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  ^  being  the 


^The  affairs  of  the  mir  are  diHcnssed  and  regulated  in  general  a«somh1y  of  all  the 
heads  of  families.  Each  mir  elects  its  own  elder  as  executive  to  carry  out  its  deci- 
siona.    European  Russia  has  107,493  of  these  communities. 

-During  the  years  1883-1894  the  zemstvos  existed  in  361  of  the  635  dlBtricts  of 
European  Eussia. 

°A  law  of  1894  reduced  the  power  of  the  municipal  government  and  ])laced  it 
almost  entirely  under  the  governors  nominated  hy  the  Czar. 

-■In  Caucasus,  in  1892-93^  according  to  the  report  of  the  school  administration,  tkere 
were  19  lyceums,  gymnasia,  and  realschulen,  5  normal  schools,  16  lyceums  and  gym- 
nasia for  girls,  with  a  total  of  11,338  x>upil8  (6,737  hoys,  4,601  girls) ;  36  town  schools, 
7,052  pupils;  7  professional  and  3  naval  schools,  with 740 pupils;  5  schools  for  moun- 
taineers (595  boys) ;  89  private  schools,  with  2,828  boys  and  979  girls ;  914  elementary 
schools  (46,889  boys,  12,869  girls) ;  147  Armenian  schools;  434  various  schools;  1,866 
Mussulman  and  Jewish  schools. 

^Turkestan  had,  in  1893  (exclusive  of  Mussulman  schools),  2  gymnasia  (1  boys'  and 
1  girls*),  1  teachers'  seminary,  and  87  various  schools  (11  for  girls  and  38  mixed), 
having  a  total  of  258  teachers  and  4,124  pupils  (1,361  girls) ;  260  children  were  taught 
trades.  There  were  besides  evening  classes  for  the  natives  (400  pnpils),  and  village 
schools  were  opened  in  54  Russian  viUages  out  of  79.  Some  schools  in  towns  are  for 
Russians  and  natives  alike. 

^  Statistics  of  Finland  at  close  of  this  chapter  on  Russia. 
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only  ones  who  have  published  detailed  information  since  1887.  Dor- 
pat — now  called  Zurier  or  Jurjew — an  advanced  educational  center, 
does  not  present  educational  information  outside  of  its  university  work. 
More  than  this,  tlie  data  which  reach  the  general  public  of  other  nation- 
alities, through  French,  German,  and  English  sources,  present  the  vari- 
ous grades  of  instruction  for  different  years,  and  hence  it  seems 
necessary  to  fonnulate  estimates.  According  to*  statements  made  in 
the  last  decade  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  the  school  system 
comprises  elementary  or  people's  schools  (narodnoe-uchilisch^),  second- 
ary, higher,  and  special  schools.  As  the  tabulated  elementary  statistics 
are  for  1887  and  those  for  secondary  and  higher  institutions  are  in  i)art 
for  1890, 1891,  and  1893,  an  estimate  is  made,  based  upon  a  population 
of  97,500,000,  as  an  average  for  these  years,  and  with  estimates  of  pupils 
of  the  different  grades.  Thus  one  finds  in  schools  below  the  univer- 
sities 2,457,921  students,  or  2.5  per  cent;  in  elementary  schools,  2,243,560, 
or  90  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  enrolled;  in  secondary  schools,  214,355 
students,  or  8  per  cent.  The  universities  have  13,870  students,  an 
increase  of  3,510  since  1884;  in  special  schools  are  4,627  pupils.  Tak- 
ing the  whole  population  of  the  Empire,  or  118,014,187,  then  the  ratio 
of  enrollment  in  elementary  schools  is  1.90  to  the  entire  population, 
while  only  20  per  cent  of  the  recruits  are  able  to  read  and  write.  The 
ratio  of  children  in  and  out  of  school  in  1875  and  in  1888  are  thus 
approximated  in  the  Eouski calendar  and  other  semiofficial  documents: 


Boya. 

1S75. 
Girls. 

2.6 
97.5 

Total. 

6.9 
93.1 

Boya. 

16.7 
83.3 

1888. 
(J  iris. 

Total. 

At  acbool 

11.5 
88.  B 

5.4 
94.6 

11. 0 

Ifotatscbool 

89.0 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0  ; 

100.9 

100.0 

. 

Presenting  the  elementary  schools  under  their  various  subdivisions 
there  are  the  parish  schools,  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  established 
in  each  parish,  and  the  district  *  schools  (uyezdnoe-uchilis  ch^),  one  for 
each  administrative  district,  and  the  city  or  town  schools,  with  one 
school  to  every  1,000  ^  inhabitants.  Then  there  are  the  schools  con- 
trolled by  and  reported  upon  by  the  Holy  Synod,  which  formulates  its 
own  programmes  and  charges  tuition  fees  to  pupils  who  are  not  of  the 
Orthodox-Catholic  faith.  These  and  a  few  other  groups  were  reported 
as  follows  by  the  minister  of  education  (or  of  jwpular  enlightenment) 
in  1887: 

*  These  are  higher  grade  elementary  schools  which  are  gradually  being  transformed 
into  urban  schools;  that  is,  graded  schools. 
*To  1,000  inhabitants  there  are  about  50  children  between  8  and  10  years  of  age. 
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Elementary  education  in  1887. 


Ministry  of  public  instruction. 


j  Number  of 
ftchooU. 


Elemen  tary  sc  hoobi  a 

Holy  Synod : 

"Boys'  schools ^ 

Girls'  schools 

Parish  sc  bools 

Schools  for  indiji:ents..: 

M  iscellaneous  scbools 

Jewish  schools : 

State  schools 

Vrivate  and  oommuAal 

Elemen  tar  V  schools  under  the  military. 
Cossack  schoolfl  : 

Boys'  scbools 

G  iris'  schools 


181 

442 

24.32fi 

181 

53 

15,471 

3.415 

35 

77 

1,105 

22 

1,280 
236 


Total  6. 


46.880 


Boys. 


13,857 

52, 217 

1.219,663  j 

31,593 


Girla. 


339, 514 


408, 
52,681 
1,526 

4,198 

17, 279 

903 

52,343  I 


721 


9,474 

10.325 
793 

1,063 

5,686 

43 


16,338 


1,451,609  I      383,236 
408, 721 

I . 


a  Classed  under  elementary  schools  are  Sunday  scbools  for  adults,  and  in  outlaying  sections  there 
are  ambulatory  scbools,  the  teachers  of  whicb  after  a  few  weeks'  instruction  move  to  other  places. 
In  the  lower  elementary  grades  girls  and  boys  are  often  educated  together,  but  girls  of  a  higher  class 
of  society  receive  their  earliest  education  at  home.  Lower  grade  technical  schools  rank  with  the 
elementary  grades.  The  State  elementary  schools  are  open  to  all  classes— ranking  first  in  point  of 
attendance  are  the  schools  in  charge  of  the  zemstvos,  next  those  in  charge  of  the  communes,  then 
those  directly  under  the  control  of  the  ministry.  Figures  for  Dorpat  (Jorjew)  educational  district 
wanting. 

bTbis  office  has  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  reason  for  the  discrepancy  between  the  sum  of  the 
several  items  and  the  totals  printed  beneath  them. 

In  European  Eussia  there  is  one  elementary  school  for  every  2,600 
inhabitants;  in  Siberia  one  for  every  3,345  inhabitants  (1,446  schools 
and  49,118  impils). 

The  elementary  schools  of  the  Empire  are  maintained  by  the  State, 
which  accords  to  village  schools  about  14  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  its 
school  expenditures  by  the  zemstvos,  which  give  17  per  cent  for 
education  of  the  aggregate  exi)enses  of  the  zemstvos  (amounting  to 
$2,648,347^  for  education  in  1887)  and  by  the  communes  or  mirs. 
According  to  an  annual  statement  of  the  financial  budget,  revised  by 
the  *' Central  Administration"  and  presented  in  the  Statesman's  Year 
Book  for  1895,  the  schools  of  the  Holy  Synod  in  1892  received  $613,252  ^ 
from  the  imperial  budget,  while  the  synod  itself  contributed  $2,412,073.^ 
But  these  amounts  doubtless  include  what  is  intended  for  both  the 
secondary  and  elementary  grades  under  the  control  of  the  synod,  their 
numbers  not  being  specifically  stated.  Assuming,  however,  that  the 
$613,252  was  only  intended  for  elementary  pupils,  it  would  give  $1.17 
per  capita  of  enrollment  as  the  State  contribution  for  synod  schools. 

The  total  amount  contributed  for  elementary  education  by  the  differ- 
ent ministries*  in  1894  was  $2,543,475,  but  as  the  pupils  in  the  various 

^  These  computations  are  made  on  the  hasis  of  35.3  cents  to  the  ruhle,  silver  being 
the  nominal  standard. 

^It  is  Avell  to  state  here  that  the  greater  proportion  of  educational  institutions  are 
controlled  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and  receive  the  State  funds  through 
that  medium.  But  attached  to  the  ministry  of  war  are  military  schools,  schools 
of  civil  engineering  and  artillery,  cadet  schools,  and  military  gymnasia  for  the 
sons  of  officers,  schools  for  engineers  and  subofficerS;  topographical  and  pyrotechnic 
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schools  connected  with  these  ministries  are  not  reported,  nor  the 
amount  contributed  by  zemstvos  or  mirs,  it  is  impossible  to  state  the 
whole  amount  expendeil  per  capita  of  population  or  enrollment  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy. 

However,  if  one  takes  the  enrollment  in  the  elementary  schools  as 
presented  in  the  table  one  finds  $1.13  to  be  the  i>er  capita  us  given  by 
the  State. 

The  secondary  schools,  including  gymnasia,  progymnasia,  real 
schools  (realuaya  skhola),  and  institutes  for  girls  are  maintained  by 
the  State,  which  contributes  25  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  expenditure, 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  remainder  being  made  up  by  fees  and  the  rest 
by  grants  from  the  zemstvos  and  municipalities.  The  universities  are 
maintained  in  part  by  the  State  and  in  part  through  funds  accruing 
from  tuition  fees,  donations,  etc.  Tlie  amount  contributed  by  the 
ministries  in  1894  was  $6,910,401  for  secondary  schools,  or  $32.19  per 
capita  of  enrollment,  and  $2,574,948  for  universities.  For  the  total 
number  of  pupils  reported  in  all  grades  of  instruction  the  per  capita 
of  population  was  12  cents — that  is,  if  the  State  contribution  simply 
includes  the  amount  given  by  the  different  ministries,  $14,642,076, 
with  the  population  118,014,187  taken  as  a  basis. 

Statistics  of  schools  above  the  elementary  grades  are  here  presented 
for  the  years  indicated : 

Secondary,  higher,  and  professianal  eduoaiionfor  1890 y  1891  j  and  lS9-h 


Pedagogical  institates 

Pedagogical  Bemiaaries,  with  practice  schools 

Gymnasia  and  progyranaeia 

Real  Bchi>ols 

Technical  and  industrial  schools 

Theological  seminaries 

Military  and  naval  schools 

Total  secondary  schools  for  boys 

Oy mnasia  and  progymnasia  for  girls 

Institutes  for  girfi 

Total  secondary  schools  for  girls 

Universities  (1893) , 

Special  high  schools 

Women's  university  colleges  (1890) , 

Theological  schools  (1891) 

Medical  academy 

Military  academies 

Agricultaral  schools 

Engineering  schools 

Total  higher  institutions  (incomplete) . . 


Schools. 

Teachers. 

822 

2,815 
1,403 

Students. 

1       ^« 

239 
90 
44 
55 

113 

5,586 

68,682 
18,827 
4,769 
17.297 
21,109 

1,049 

622 

136, 270 

343 
30 



70, 174 
7,911 

373 

78,085 

9 
10 

1 
4 
1 
4 
1 

923 
190 

13, 470 

2,096 

400 

127 

769 
754 

464 

306 

238 

31 

18,497 



schools  (namely,  where  bombs,  grenades,  etc.,  are  made),  institutions  from  which 
the  corps  of  pages  graduate  (sons  and  grandsons  of  generals  only  being  admitted), 
schools  of  law,  and  the  imperial  lycenms  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  Technical 
schools,  of  both  elementary  and  secondary  grades,  are  connected  with  ministries  of 
navy  and  public  works.  The  ministry  of  the  imperial  household  has  charge  of 
schools  training  for  the  dramatic  profession. 
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Tbo  State  inaintaius  only  1  school  for  9,078  inhabitants  in  the  gov- 
ernments where  there  is  no  zemstvo,  1  for  ^6,^ij5  inhabitants  in  the 
territorial  subdivisions  which  have  a  zemstvo,  and  1  for  163,116 
inhabitants  in  the  Baltic  jjrovinces,  so  that  it  will  be  easily  understood 
that  thezemstvos  are  the  principal  source  of  maintenance  for  the  public 
schools.  The  governments  where  there  is  no  zemstvo  furnish  about 
69  per  cent  of  the  total  funds  for  education. 

Serving  to  complete  the  school  system  are  many  special  schools,^ 
most  of  which  are  establishments  of  the  State.  Among  them  are  poly- 
technic schools,  forestry  schools,  institutions  for  the  study  of  mining, 
bridge  and  road  making,  schools  of  vetetinary  surgery,  the  institute 
of  oriental  languages,  lyceum  of  jurisprudence,  naval  and  military 
schools  of  higher  and  lower  grade.  The  centralization  of  authority 
over  these  schools  is  found  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Among  the  special  schools'^  the  Poly  tech  nicum,  at  Riga,  reported  50 
professors  in  1892-93  and  949  students.  Studying  rural  economy  were 
139;  chemistry,  293;  school  of  engineering,  83;  school  of  mechanical 
engineers,  264;  of  architecture,  26;  of  commerce,  144.  Seventy-five 
students  obtained  final  diplomas.  The  expenditures  for  the  polytech- 
nicum  were  $141,798. 

The  Imi)erial  Academy  of  Medicine  (military),  according  to  a  late 
decision,  only  admits  pupils  to  its  second  class  who  are  provided  with 
a  diploma  (first  class)  received  at  the  State  examinations  in  physics 
and  chemistry.  Of  278  candidates  for  admission  in  1894  only  145  were 
suitably  prepared.  Two  candidates  having  the  requisite  diploma 
entered  the  second  class  at  once.  This  academy,  located  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, has  21  *^ ordinary"  professors,  11  "extraordinary,"  67  private 
docents,  and  an  extensive  corps  of  other  officials  connected  with  it. 
Among  its  docents  are  specialists  in  anatomy,  physiology,  histology, 
and  legal  medicine. 

The  Historico-Philological  Institute,  established  at  St.  Petersburg,  a 
sort  of  normal  school  to  prepare  teachers  for  secondary  establishments, 
had  70  i)upils  in  1894,  most  of  whom  received  stipends  from  the  Gk)v- 
ernment.  In  the  last  year  of  the  course  they  have  exercises  in  practice 
teaching^  and  are  expected  to  give  instruction  in  the  gymnasial  classes 
connected  with  the  institute.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1893-94,  6 
pupils  obtained  graduation  diplomas,  2  for  history  and  4  for  the  clas- 
sics.   All  were  provided  with  ])ositions. 

LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  YEAR  AND  AGES  OF  PUPILS. 

The  length  of  school  year  is  not  specified  for  the  schools  of  elemen- 
tary grades,  but  a  general  statement  is  made  by  the  authorities  report- 
ing in  regard  to  education  in  Russia  that  the  common  schools  are  never 


lAuszng  aus  den  Berichtcu  an  Seine  Majestat  den  Kaiser  liber  den  Stand  des 
Unterrichtswesens  in  den  Jahren  1879-1884.     St.  Petersburg,  1888. 
^Sco  Revue  Internationale  de  rKnseiguement,  Janvier  1895. 
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closed  except  for  the  summer  holidays,  i.  e.,  from  May  25  to  August 
20,  .on  Sundays,  and  other  public  liolidays. 

In  the  secondary  schools,  or  gymnasia,  the  school  term  is  from 
August  16  or  thereabouts  to  the  middle  of  June.  The  liolidays  include 
a  fortnight  at  Christmastide,  the  same  at  Easter,  sixteen  church  holi- 
days, and  Sundays. 

The  ages  of  pupils  throughout  the  different  grades  of  schools  are  not 
definitely  stated  in  any  of  th  \  authoritative  documents  cited,  but  the 
city  schools  are,  generally  speaking,  for  pupils  between  7  and  12  years 
of  age. 

At  10  years  boys  are  presumed  to  be  prepared  for  the  gymnasia,  and 
at  from  10  to  11  years  of  age  girls  enter  the  institutes.  In  the  military 
schools  instruction  commences  with  the  tenth  year.  The  gymnasial 
student  is  supposed  to  be  prepared  for  entrance  into  the  university  at 
18  years  of  age. 

GENEBAL   SUPERVISJON   OF   SCHOOLS. 

As  is  stated  by  Jean  Fleury,*  lector  in  the  University  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  by  Gustavo  Lejeal,*  the  school  system  of  Eussia  is  essen- 
tially under  control  of  the  State.  In  each  of  the  14  educational  circuits 
a  curator  has  extended  jurisdiction,  and  he  reports  in  regard  to  all 
educational  institutions  of  the  circuit  to  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  St.  Petersburg,  and  he  in  turn  to  the  Czar.  The  minister,  as 
the  central  authority,  is  aided  by  a  scientific  council  whose  duties 
include  the  adjustment  of  questions  appertaining  to  elementary  educa- 
tion. A  special  division  in  the  ministry  has  charge  of  technical  and 
industrial  schools,  and  connected  with  the  ministry  is  a  board  of  exam- 
iners to  investigate  the  qualifications  of  persons  desiring  to  teach  who 
may  not  be  graduates  from  training  schools.  As  aids  to  each  curator 
are  one  or  more  governmental  or  district  inspectors;  then  there  are 
school  councils  to  look  more  closely  after  local  educational  interests. 
In  governments  where  there  is  no  zemstvo  the  directors  of  the  gym- 
nasia have  general  control  of  schools.  The  gymnasia  and  progymnasia 
are  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  curator,  whether  these 
establishments  are  for  girls  or  for  boys.  Li  this  grade  of  schools  for 
girls  the  directress  is  appointed  by  the  curator  and  confirmed  by  the 
minister.  The  gymnasia  for  girls  have  also  administrative  and  peda- 
gogical councils,^  the  latter  comi)osed  of  the  director  of  the  boys'  gym- 


*See  Baisson:  Dictionnalre  de  Pddagofijie  et  d'lnstrnctiou  primairc. 

*See  Revue  Encyclopcrtlque,  ddcembre  1891:  La  Itussie. 

•The  coancil  of  admiuistration  is  composed  of  personn  of  both  sexes  chosen  by 
the  corporations  and  societies  fiupportin;^  these  schools;  their  duties  are  to  choose  a 
curatress  and  directress  to  examine  as  to  requisite  resources^  to  watch  over  the 
expenditures,  to  regulate  employment  of  amounts  allowed  to  the  school,  to  limit 
tuition  fees  and  indicate  when  there  should  be  exemption  therefrom,  and  to  have 
general  charge  of  the  institution.  The  pedagogical  council  chooses  the  teachers, 
who  are  confirmed  in  their  position  by  the  curator  of  the  district. 
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nasia  or  real  school  and  the  directress  and  other  officials  of  the  girls' 
school.  City  schools  are  under  the  direct  control  of  an  inspector,  who 
is  appointed  by  tlie  governmental  inspectors,  by  the  zemstvos,  or  by 
the  municipality,  if  either  of  these  last- mentioned  authorities  maintains 
the  schools.  Private  schools  are  subject  to  visits  from  the  inspectors, 
local  or  governmental;  parochial  schools  are,  as  heretofore  stated, 
under  control  of  the  Holy  Synod.  The  universities  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  curator  and  governmental  inspector,  the  latter  being 
vested  with  a  part  of  the  rights  held  by  the  rector  to  date  of  1885. 
The  Czar  appoints  the  rector  of  the  university,  the  minister  of  public 
instruction  appoints  the  deans  of  the  diflPerent  faculties;  a  university 
council  confers  degrees,  regulates  programmes,  distributes  prizes,  and 
reports  upon  any  infringement  of  rules.  Governmental  boards  of 
examiners — subdivided  into  the  historico-philological,'  the  physico- 
mathematical,  the  legal,  the  oriental,  and  the  medical,  and  whose 
chairmen  are  appointed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction — decide 
as  to  the  pedagogical  status  of*  the  graduates;  the  preparation  for 
academic  degrees  and  the  preparatory  examinations  from  class  to  class 
are  left,  however,  to  the  university  authorities.  Thus  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  greater  proportion  of  educational  institutions  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  which  position  has  been 
filled  for  a  number  of  years  by  Count  Delianow.  Yet  there  are,  as 
heretofore  stated,  many  schools  attached  to  the  other  ministries,  there 
being  a  complete  system  connected  with  the  ministry  of  war.  For 
more  complete  details  reference  is  made  to  page  203  of  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1890-91. 

TEACHERS. 

Preparation^  appointment^  salaries,  and  pensions. — The  reports  pub- 
lished by  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  in  1879-1884  indicate  that 
persons  who  desire  to  become  teachers  (ouchiteli)  in  elementary  grades 
are  generally  trained  in  pedagogical  institutes,  or  in  pedagogical  semi- 
naries;  in  the  former  for  the  higher  elementary  grades,  in  the  latter  for 
the  lower  grades.  The  latest  reports  give  78  of  these  institutions,  with 
5,586  students  and  822  teachers  giving  instruction.  The  students  of 
pedagogical  institutes  are  generally  recruited  from  graduates  of  elemen- 
tary grades  who  have  acted  as  assistant  teachers  for  one  year  and  who 
are  at  least  16  years  of  age.  The  pedagogical  seminaries  admit  per- 
sons from  18  to  22  years  of  age  who  are  exempt  from  military  service. 
The  individuals  who  receive  governmental  stipends  are  pledged  to 
serve  at  least  four  years  as  teachers  of  elementary  grades.  Persons 
desiring  to  teach  in  secondary  schools  find  numerous  private  institu- 
tions open  to  them  for  such  training.  But  the  teachers  of  secondary 
and  higher  institutions  are  usually  recruited  from  those  who  have 
obtained  degrees  from  the  universities.    There  are  training  schools  for 

*  Dio  Reform  der  russlsohen  Universitliteu  nach  dem  Gesetz  vom  23.    August  1884. 
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teachers  of  infant  and  maternal  schools,  and  also  pedagogical  confer- 
ences which  give  opportunities  for  practical  talks  and  discussions  on 
educational  subjects. 

A  commission  connected  with  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  has 
charge  of  examining  candidates  of  either  sex  who.  without  being  grad- 
uates of  a  training  school,  desire  to  teach.  Two  kinds  of  diplomas  are 
given,  one  entitling  to  the  position  of  teacher  in  a  public  school,  the 
other  in  a  private  school.  Foreigners  desiring  to  teach  in  Kussia  must 
l)ass  an  examination  before  this  commission,  no  matter  what  diploma 
they  may  have  from  their  own  country. 

Appointments  to  elementary  schools  are  authorized  by  the  local 
inspector  after  the  required  examinations  are  passed,  to  the  gymnasia 
and  scientific  schools  by  the  curator,  to  the  schools  of  the  Holy  Synod 
by  sanction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

Salaries  vary  in  rural  districts,  but  according  to  a  statement  made 
by  M.  Dimitri  Protopopof,  secretary  of  the  committee  on  primary 
education  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  teacher  of  a  rural  school  averages 
about  25  rubles  (silver,  $8.82;  gold  basis,  $19.30)  per  winter.  These 
rural  schools  are  often  located  in  peasants'  huts,  where  both  lodging 
and  food  are  given  the  teacher.  Salaries  for  rural  schools  vary  in  the 
difterent  governments.  In  the  St.  Petersburg  government  rural 
teachers  average  $78  annually,  says  Jean  Fleury,*  lector  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Petersburg;  in  the  Kieflf  government,  $41  a  year;  in  the 
Saratov  and  Samara  governments  the  salary  varies  from  $87  to  $105; 
for  all  Russia  the  average  is  $67.  According  to  statements  made  by 
M.  Lejeal,*  the  teachers  (ouchiteli)  of  urban  and  district — that  is, 
graded — schools  have  free  lodgings,  and  their  salaries  are  between 
$380  and  $482  a  year. 

Pensions  are  allowed  to  all  holding  positions  under  State  authority 
in  accordance  with  fixed  laws  for  a  requisite  term^  of  service.  In 
addition  to  pensions  accorded  by  the  State,  the  teachers  in  divers 
governments  and  large  cities  have  banded  together  during  the  last  few 
years  for  mutual*  aid  during  term  of  service,  during  long  illness,  in 
case  of  accident,  or  for  the  benefit  of  widows  and  orphans  of  members 
of  their  profession.  The  plans  of  the  diflereut  aid  societies  differ  in 
some  particulars,  for  in  some  the  members  aim  to  find  places  for 
teachers,  or  have  established  libraries  and  reading  rooms  for  teachers 
or  governesses,  but  the  main  object  seems  to  be  a  general  amelioration 
of  the  teacher's  position  when  ill  or  disabled.  The  pension  funds 
created  by  the  monthly  or  annual  payments  of  members  of  these 
organizations  are  allotted  as  follows: 


*  See  Baisson:  DictionDaire  de  PMagogie  et  d'Instructiou  primaire, 
'  See  Revue  EncyclopMique,  d^cembre  1891 :  La  Russie. 

» Presented  in  detail  on  p.  207  (Vol.  I),  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  1890-91. 
^  Psedagogium,  April,  1894. 
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'  Class  1.  !  CLi8s2.  '  Class  3.     Class  4. 

I I I I 

'        !        r       < 

[aJiubles.l  HvbUs.   I  Rubles,   i  RublM. 

Pensions  after  fifteen  years '  25  |  50  j  100,  200 

Penftiona  after  twenty  years j  45  I  00  180  360 

Pensions  after  twenty  live  years  (fr) 80  150  300  600 

oTlio  ruble,  according  to  a  silver  8tandartl«  is  35.3  cents;  with  gold  as  a  basis,  77.2  cents. 
b  The  payment  after  llfteen  or  twenty  years'  service  is  conditional ;  after  twentv-five  years  anron* 
ditional. 

COUEBES   OF   STUDY.* 

Schools  which  rank  below  or  with  the  elementary  grades,  such  as 
mateiDal  or  infant  schools,  asyliiins,  etc.,  aim  first  to  train  the  powers 
of  observation,  to  give  the  necessary  elements  of  knowledge,  and  to 
inculcate  religious  and  moral  ideas.  The  elementary  schools  of  village 
'or  hamlet  may  have  one,  two,  or  three  classes,  in  which  are  taught  read- 
ing, writing,  elements  of  arithmetic,  and  singing.  In  cities,  the  higher 
grade  elementary  schools  have  six-year  courses,  completion  of  whicii 
entitles  the  pupil  to  enter  the  governmental  service  without  additional 
examination,  or  a  four  years'  course  leads  to  the  gymnasia.  There  are 
often  technical  divisions  in  these  schools,  so  that  trades  may  be  learned. 
The  district  schools,  now  in  process  of  transformation,  include  in  their 
course  of  study  religious  instruction,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, and  simple  fractions,  the  elements  of  history,  geography,  and 
natural  history.  At  the  close  of  the  third  year  the  pupils  aspiring  to 
a  certificate  for  elementary  studies  appear  before  the  inspector  for 
examination.  Technical  and  industrial  schools  have  courses  parallel 
to  those  of  secondary  and  elementary  grades.  The  lower  grades  aim 
to  train  artisans  for  domestic  and  village  industries. 

The  schools  of  the  Holy  Synod  give  prominence  to  religious  instruc- 
tion, reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  coming  next  in  point  of  order. 
In  each  important  town  or  city  there  is  to  be  one  or  more  gymnasia, 
which  institutions,  in  their  eight  classes,  aim  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  higher  elementary  schools,  and,  subordinating  other  studies  to  the 
classics,  to  prepare  for  the  universities.  The  progymnasia  have  courses 
similar  to  the  gymnasia,  but  without  the  ancient  languages.  The  real 
schools  prepare  for  practical  life,  hence  natural  sciences  and  mathe- 
matics lead.  The  eight-year  courses  of  study  in  the  gymnasia  for  girls 
and  three  years  in  a  progymnasia  are,  by  regulation  of  May  24,  1870, 
rendered  uniform  with  the  gymnasia  and  progymnasia  for  boys. 

State  institutes,  with  a  six  years'  course  of  study,  admit  daughters 
of  the  territorial  nobility,  and  are  presided  over  by  widows  of  higher 
State  officials,  who  are  aided  by  inspectresses  as  directors  of  studies. 
The  prerequisites  of  admission  are  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  French, 

» These  statements  are  taken  from  the  reports  pubHshod  by  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction  in  1879-1884,  from  the  articles  by  MM.  Jean  Fleury,  lector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Petersburg,  and  Gustavo  Lejeal;  also  from  the  Encyclopaedie  des 
Erziehungs-  und  Unterrichtswesen. 
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and  GermaD.  Other  establislimeuts  for  girls,  opeu  to  all  irrespective 
of  rank,  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction, 
and  have  classes  parallel  with  the  schools  for  boys.  The  passing  of 
the  graduation  examination  in  gymnasia  and  institutes  admits  women 
to  courses  given  by  university  i)rofes8ors  and  to  s])ecial  coui*ses  in 
medicine. 

The  universities  differ  somewhat  in  methods  in  the  different  localities, 
and  their  courses  of  study  were  fully  described  on  pages  221-226  of 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1890-91,  but  it  may 
be  said  that  the  passing  of  an  examination  before  the  commission  of 
the  faculty  to  which  accredited  entitles  to  a  diploma  of  first  or  second 
grade.  In  the  medical  faculty  the  first-grade  diploma,  that  of  a  physi- 
cian, gives  the  right  to  practice  and  to  present  one's  self  for  the  doctor- 
ate degree.  The  conditions  of  admission  of  students  to  the  University 
of  St.  Petersburg  in  1892-93  are  here  presented  (reported  in  the  Revue 
Internationale  de  I'Enseignement).  Students  maybe  admitted  if  they 
have  followed  the  course  of  a  g>  mnasia  in  the  St.  Petersburg  educa- 
tional circuit  and  have  obtained  the  graduation  diploma,  which  is  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  good  habits  from  the  gymnasial  author- 
ities. Admission  in  special  cases  is  granted  to  those  outside  of  the 
university  "circonscription,"  providing  they  have  the  requisite  gymna- 
sial diploma  of  their  immediate  vicinity,  accompanied  by  a  similar  evi- 
dence of  good  character.  The  minister  of  public  instruction  adds  to 
the  above  regulations,  which  emanate  from  the  rector  of  the  University 
of  St.  Petersburg,  that  Hebrews  are  to  be  admitted  only  in  limited 
numbers,  the  i)roportion  not  to  be  over  3  to  the  100  of  the  total  number 
of  students.  The  students  must  pay  25  rubles  ($8.82)  for  entrance  to 
the  university,  and  for  each  course  there  arc  fees  in  accordance  with 
university  regulations.  Request  for  admission  must  be  sent  to  the 
rector  between  Jiily  15  and  August  10,  in  which  request  the  faculty 
and  course  must  be  indicated.  Appended  to  the  request  must  be  the 
gymnasial  certificate,  dates  of  birth,  baptism,  and  confirmation;  the 
passport  permitting  the  person  to  quit  the  commune  where  he  is  a 
resident;  the  certificate  indicating  accomplishment  of  military  duties; 
three  photographs  of  himself  to  be  deposited  with  the  authorities,  as 
required;  also  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character.  Should  any  of 
these  documents  be  in  a  foreign  tongue,  they  must  bo  translated  into 
Russian  by  a  competent  translator.  Fees  must  be  paid  in  propria 
persona,  and  not  forwarded  by  mail  nor  brought  by  another  person. 

EDUCATION   OP   THE   BLIND. 

At  the  date  of  the  first  presentation  of  education  in  Russia  no  data 
were  available  regarding  the  defective  classes,  beyond  the  mere  fact 
that  there  were  thirteen  schools  for  the  deaf  and  four  for  the  blind. 
Since  then  a  report,  published  by  the  authorities  at  St.  Petersburg  for 
the  Columbian  Exposition,  has  been  received  which  gives  the  following 
information :  ^  t 
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The  Imperial  Society  for  the  Education  and  Relief  of  the  Blind 
opened  its  first  school  for  the  blind  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1881,  and 
since  that  date  14  schools  have  been  opened  and  400  blind  pupils 
educated.  The  Alexander-Marie  School,  with  100  pupils,  has  been 
developed  into  a  model  institute,  and,  since  1889,  is  located  in  a  finely 
constructed  building  with  all  modern  appliances.  The  provincial 
schools  for  the  blind  are  situated  at  Kief,  Reval,  Kazan,  Kostronia, 
Voronege,  Ohaskoff,  Odessa,  Moscow,  Perm,  and  Smolensk.  Trade- 
homes  have  also  been  established  by  the  society,  and  publications  con- 
taiuing  useful  information,  translations,  etc.,  have  been  placed  within 
reach  of  the  students.  Preventive  measures  against  blindness  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  society,  through  the  establishment  of  beds  in 
the  eye  infirmaries  in  CharkoflF,  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Novot- 
cherkask.  An  eye  ambulance  was  started  in  1891  at  Taschkent 
(Asiatic  Russia),  and  a  second  is  to  be  established  at  Tiflis,  the 
object  being  to  transport  poor  persons  suffering  from  diseases  of  the 
eye  to  the  nearest  infirmary. 

CURRENT   MOVEMENTS   AND   DISCUSSIONS. 

Briefly  stated  such  may  be  said  to  be  the  main  features  of  the  Rus- 
sian school  system  to  date.  For  more  explicit  and  detailed  account, 
with  an  expansion  in  the  line  of  school  methods  and  management, 
courses  of  study,  reform  movements  in  universities,  the  trend  of  indus- 
trial and  technical  development,  and  the  supplementary  aids  to  educa- 
tion, reference  is  made  to  the  presentation  of  the  Russian  school  system 
in  extenso,  found  on  pages  195-262  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1890-91. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  here,  however,  a  brief  summarization  of  the 
current  movements  and  discussions  along  educationatl  lines,  as  gleaned 
through  the  press  and  from  new  books  which  have  appeared  within  the 
last  eighteen  months.  The  general  trend  of  educational  affairs  is 
toward  a  modification  of  existing  conditions.  In  the  frontier  districts 
the  tendency  is  to  more  thoroughly  Russianize  the  schools  so  that  the 
youth  growing  up  to  be  citizens  may  become  more  patriotic  and  a  more 
thoroughly  national  feeling  may  be  inculcated. 

Instruction  in  both  horticulture  and  agriculture  has  been  officially 
introduced  in  the  primary  schools;  private  individuals  and  the  pro- 
vincial authorities  freely  giving  grants  of  lands  to  schools  and  to 
teachers'  seminaries  for  fields  and  orchards.  Many  schools  have  plots 
of  arable  land  and  gardens  cared  for  by  the  pupils,  which  schools 
become  centers  of  education  in  these  branches. 

The  committees  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  educational  questions 
generally  consider  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  formation 
of  a  stronger  religious  and  moral  basis,  and  that  such  teachings  should 
enter  more  fully  into  the  course  of  study,  for  they  concede  that  "a 
development  of  the  intellect  without  religious  and  moral  teachings 
does  not  tend  toward  the  highest  cultivation  of  the  mind."/ 
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A  determined  eflfort  is  being  made  to  enforce  compulsory  education 
throughout  the  Empire,  and  the  school  officials  of  several  of  the  gov- 
ernments have  been  called  to  St.  Petersburg  to  discuss  the  probabilities 
of  such  enforcement  in  their  own  special  divisions.  In  the  govern- 
ments of  Charkow,  Poltawa,  Kursk,  and  Woronesch  it  has  been  decided 
by  the  curators  of  school  circuits  to  enforce  obligatory  attendance  from 
the  beginning  of  1895-9G. 

An  eflfort  is  being  made  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  the  congress 
for  the  study  of  technical  and  industrial  education,  so  that  village 
industries  may  be  increased  and  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  the 
outlying  governments  of  Eussia  may  be  better  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  rural  populations.  The  authorities  and  citizens  naturally  hope  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  villagers  and  to  still  further  develop  man- 
ual training  in  the  schools  of  the  Empire.  At  present  manual  training* 
is  taught  in  4  teachers'  colleges,  15  seminaries  for  teachers,  6  civil  gym- 
nasiums and  schools,  in  18  military  colleges,  in  11  temporary  manual 
training  courses  for  teachers,  and  in  about  150  town  schools  and  village 
elementary  schools.  According  to  the  opinion  of  the  Eussian  peda- 
gogue, manual  training  "  must  be  taught  in  a  thoroughly  systematic 
manner;  it  must  awaken  the  interest  of  the  children  for  physical  exer- 
cise; it  must  accustom  the  children  to  order,  punctuality,  and  cleanli- 
ness; it  must  correspond  to  the  physical  and  intellectual  powers  of 
children;  it  must  develop  the  Aesthetic  feeling;  it  must  serve  as  a 
recreation  for  children  when  they  are  tired  by  their  intellectual  work." 
In  fact,  manual  training  in  Eussia  is  "  considered  to  be  more  an  object 
of  general  education  than  one  of  a  special  professional  character,"  and 
its  course  forms  a  series  of  successive  lessons. 

The  gradual  transformation  of  "  middle  schools"  into  complete  gym- 
nasia, especially  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  is  still  going  on.  The  Russian 
Government  proposes  the  founding  of  professorships  of  "  folk  music" 
in  some  of  the  Russian  universities.  In  connection  with  the  secondary 
schools  the  subject  of  the  advisability  of  modifying  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek  on  the  school  programmes  is  being  discussed,  as  is  also  the 
aim  and  method  of  teaching  modern  languages  in  these  grades. 

The  conditions  ^nd  requirements  in  the  universities  are  being  grad- 
ually modified,  in  consonance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  commissions 
which  have  discussed  the  subject  since  1884.  (See  pp.  221-225  of  the 
Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1890-91.) 
The  main  object  seems  to  be  to  more  thoroughly  nationalize  the  univer- 
sities, to  bring  about  a  more  practical  line  of  work  with  fewer  studies 
and  less  cramming  for  examination,  and  to  require  a  higher  grade 
examination  for  admission.  As  is  stated  in  the  Revue  Internationale 
de  I'Enseignement,  instruction  in  the  universities  is  gradually  being 
limited  to  that  given  by  professors  of  Russian  nationality.    In  Borpat 


'  Manual  Training  in  Russia,  by  E.  Kovalevsky,  in  Addresses  and  Proceedings  of 
International  Congress  of  Education,  Chicago,  1893. 
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University  a  Russian  inspector  has  been  installed  in  place  of  the  rector, 
liberty  of  study  has  been  curtailed,  and  the  student  corporations  have 
been  gradually  done  away  with  during  18D4.  Eestrictive  decrees  tend 
to  more  thoroughly  Russianize  this  university,  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  new  methods  adopted  since  the  abolishing  of  the  functions  of 
a  rector,  the  plans  and  forms  which  have  heretofore  governed  the 
university,  and  which  emanated  from  German  sources,  have  gradually 
disappeared  during  the  year  1894. 

In  Poland  the  educational  questions  under  discussion,  as  indicated 
in  the  Przeglad  Pedagogiczny,  include  the  best  methods  for  inculcation 
of  moral  teachings;  difl'erent  methods  of  teaching  geography,  arith- 
metic, religion,  domestic  and  agricultural  economy,  and  also,  the  best 
plans  to  be  used  in  the  giving  of  historical  instruction.  Educational 
movements  in  other  countries  are  also  chronicled  in  this  same  peda- 
gogical  review,  as  the  editors  seem  to  consider  it  desirable  that  the 
people  have  cognizance  of  i)edagogical  questions  in  the  United  States, 
in  Prussia,  in  Austria,  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  Caucasus,  as  indicated  by  late  publications*  from  Tiflis,  the 
questions  under  discussion,  or  requiring  discussion,  are  those  pertain- 
ing to  the  study  of  the  Russian  language  and  literature;  how  Latin 
should  be  taught  in  the  first  and  second  classes  of  the  gymnasia;  what 
is  needed  in  schools  connected  with  military  institutions;  needed 
improvements  in  the  study  of  ancient  and  modern  languages,  geogra- 
phy, and  mathematics  in  the  schools  of  that  subdivision  of  the  Empire; 
the  need  of  an  organization  of  pedagogical  institutes  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  in  gymnasia  and  real  schools,  with  the  object  of  bene- 
fiting the  teacher  mentally  and  physically.  It  is  stated  that  each 
student  should  have  opportunities  for  teaching  in  a  practice  school 
attached  to  the  institution  where  studying,  and  that  the  diplomas  of 
doctor  and  licentiate  in  pedagogy  should  be  required  of  the  graduates 
who  desire  to  become  teachers.  What  is  most  needed  is  a  corps  of 
teachers  well  versed  in  the  science  of  education  and  not  limited  to 
special  branches.  The  subjects  of  study  in  elementary  schools  and  the 
length  of  school  hours  throughout  the  different  grades  are  being  dis- 
cussed. The  individual  development  of  pupils  in  educational  estab- 
lishments, generally  speaking,  and  in  secondary  schools  in  particular, 
is  a  question  which  receives  due  consideration.  Physical  training  also 
becomes  a  subject  for  discussion,  for  as  the  physical  condition  affects 
the  mental,  so  from  the  earliest  age  care  of  the  body  should  be  taken, 
but  all  methods  of  physical  culture  should  be  in  accordance  with  the 
natural  strength,  so  that  no  abnormal  conditions  be  developed. 

'I.  Sur  r^ducation  examinee  dans  ses  rapports  respectifs — religleoz,  moral,  intel- 
leotuel  et  physique  par  M.  Cyrille  Janovsky.  II.  Institute  p^dagogiques,  comme 
^^tablissements  destin^Ss  h  preparer  des  maltres  pour  les  dcoles  secondaires,  par  M. 
CyriHe  Janovsky.  III.  Sur  le  ddvoloppement  individuol  des  ^l^res  dans  les  6ta- 
blissements  d'iustruction  en  g6ndral  ot  les  dcoles  secondaires  en  particnlier,  par  M. 
Cyrille  Janovsky. 
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The  education  of  girls  receives  greater  consideration  by  the  authori- 
ties since  it  is  understood  that  in  some  villages  "there  is  only  1  girl  to 
6  boys  in  school."*  One  outcome  of  this  decision  was  the  opening  of 
a  new  school,  on  iOrand  Duchess  Xenia's  birthday,  for  the  daughters  of 
impoverished  noblemen.  This  school  accommodates  o50  half  orphans, 
has  a  regular  course  of  study,  and  gives  instruction  in  practical 
industries. 

A  commission  is  studying  the  subject  of  elementary  education^  as 
carried  on  in  other  countries,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of 
public  elementary  education  throughout  Eussia.  This  commission  or 
committee  is  connected  with  the  Imperial  Society  for  the  Investigation 
of  Economic  Questions.  According  to  the  "Notice  sur  Ics  travaux  ct 
le  personnel  du  Comitc  de  I'instruction  primaire  pres  la  Society  im- 
p^riale  libre  ^conomique,"  the  members  studying  educational  (juesHons 
numbered  644  on  January  1, 1894,  and  there  were  eight  subcommittees. 

Fifty-three  members  took  part  in  the  committee  meetings;  seven 
formed  the  council.  During  the  year  there  had  been  seventeen  gen- 
eral assembly  meetings  and  twenty-two  sessions  of  the  council.  The 
work  of  the  committees  is  indicated  in  part  by  their  titles,  i.  e.,  (1) 
committee  on  publication  of  books  for  the  people;  (2)  committee  on 
editing  a  systematic  r^sum^  of  school  literature ;  (:i)  library  committee; 
(4)  ways  and  means  committee;  (5)  committee  on  aid  to  pupils  of  rural 
schools  in  famine- stricken  districts;  (6)  statistical  committee  investi- 
gating the  conditions  of  instruction  and  need  of  enlightenment  of  the 
I)eople;  (7)  committee  charged  with  publication  of  the  works  of  Kolt- 
zoff — a  x)opular  poet;  (8)  committee  to  obtain  funds  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  A.  N.  Engelhardt  school  (to  be  named  in  honor  of  a 
professor  of  chemistry  and  a  promoter  of  agricultural  studies). 

Among  the  questions  which  came  up  for  discussion  were  the  advis- 
ability of  the  study  of  elementary  agriculture  in  rural  schools,  and  the 
foundation  of  statutes  for  societies  for  popularizing  education.  The 
committee  on  elementary  education  placed  themselves  in  communi- 
cation with  the  zemstvos  and  offered  to  aid  them  in  bringing  about  an 
improvement  of  educational  conditions :  (1)  By  suggesting  the  best  text- 
books; (2)  by  suggesting  the  formation  of  school  libraries.  The  result 
of  the  interchange  of  educational  ideas  brought  a  request  for  an  appro- 
priation of  25,000  rubles  to  help  establish  100  school  libraries — at  the 
rate  of  250  each — in  the  zemstvos  which  were  endeavoring  to  create 
such  aids  to  learning.  The  discussions  concerning  the  study  of  agri- 
culture in  normal  schools  culminated  in  the  decision  that  the  people  of 
rural  districts  did  not  need  military  gymnastics,  sacred  hymns,  and  the 
elements  of  agriculture,  nearly  as  much  as  they  needed  to  know  how  to 

>  Allgomeino  doiitscbo  Lehrerzeitung,  September,  1894. 

^Reports  bearing  upon  the  stt^tus  of  education  in  the  United  States  are  under 
study  by  this  committee.  The  intention  is  to  ameliorate  existing  conditions,  and, 
if  possible,  to  establish  a  national  system  of  education  throughout  Russia. 
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read,  and  to  read  iii  the  most  elevated  diction.  The  committees  decided 
that  to  teach  the  elements  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  technically 
trained  teachers  are  required,  and  while  it  would  be  an  excellent  matter 
to  give  such  instruction,  the  people  had  other  and  greater  needs  at 
present,  and,  consequently,  professional  (that  is,  technical  or  industrial) 
education  should  be  kept  quite  apart  from  elementary  education.  The 
committee  for  elementary  education  was  the  means  of  purchasing  and 
distributing  48,992  books  to  schools;  gifts  of  books  to  the  committee, 
6,348;  total  distribution,  51,500  books  to  44G  places. 

The  distribution  extended  over  59  provinces,  and  SG  per  cent  of  the 
total  came  into  the  possession  of  the  governments  of  Central  Eussia, 
where  there  are  zemstvos — the§e  local  governments  having  schools 
which  give  general  instruction  to  the  pupils.  The  committee  also 
acted  as  agent  for  the  formation  and  forwarding  of  small  school 
libraries,  in  accordance  with  requests  from  societies,  institutions,  etc. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  publication  of  books  for  the  people  engaged 
men  well  known  in  science  and  pedagogy  in  Eussia  to  aid  them,  and 
"  I)opular  scientific  works  in  all  branches  of  science  "  are  to  be  pub- 
lished this  coming  year,  while  61  of  the  best  examples  of  the  literature 
of  Russia  and  other  countries  have  been  analyzed  within  seven  months 
and  27  chosen  for  publication.  The  committee  having  in  preparation  a 
r^sum^  of  school  literature  has  already  published  eight  parts  contain- 
ing 1,650  entries,  with  a  description  of  each  subject,  such  as  pedagogy, 
the  national  language,  history,  geography,  medicine,  and  hygiene,  gym- 
nastics, singing,  drawing,  and  manual  training.  The  library  committee 
reported  7,915  books  and  3,697  engravings  at  beginning  of  the  year  and 
1,823  additions  during  the  year.  This  collection  contains  books  on 
school  legislation,  official  documents,  and  reports  of  ministers  of  edu- 
cation trom  Sweden,  Norway,  France,  Germany,  Roumania,  Servia, 
and  the  United  States,  and  forms  the  embryo  of  a  valuable  pedagogical 
library. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  tenth  anniversary  celebration  of 
schools,  held  on  Sunday  in  the  suburbs  of  the  capital  for  the  benefit 
of  workmen  employed  in  factories,  etc.,  reported  that  5,042  pupils  had 
been  under  instruction — their  ages  varying  from  16  to  40  years;  even- 
ing classes,  lectures,  illustrated  by  magic  lantern,  and  a  library  have 
added  to  the  interest  of  the  work.  Seventy-two  teacthers  give  their 
time  gratuitously.  Methods  are  discussed  at  the  general  assembly  of 
the  teachers;  at  the  close  of  the  year  reports  are  made  to  the  inspector 
of  the  people's  schools  of  the  district  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  presides 
at  the  examinations.  The  special  evening  classes,  opened  in  1889, 
have  instruction  in  catechism,  Russian  language,  history,  geography, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  drawing. 
The  pupils  pay  50  kopecks  a  month.  Most  of  the  pupils  come  into 
these  schools  for  two  hours  of  study  and  instruction  after  twelve 
hours  of  labor,  and  sometimes  they  decline  the  emoluments  for  extra 
hours  so  that  they  may  atteud  these  evening  classes. 
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EDUCATIONAL   AND   CHARITABLE   WORK. 

A  short  historical  sketch  of  the  Marie  edacatio^al  and  charitable 
institatioDS,  which  are  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  their  Majes- 
ties the  Czar  and  Czarina,  was  prepared  for  the  Columbian  Exposition 
at  Chicago.  The  value  and  amount  of  work  accomplished  by  these 
institutions  since  their  earliest  beginnings  (under  Catherine  II,  1702- 
1790),  the  present  conditions  (in  1892),  and  the  completeness  of  detail, 
seem  to  render  this  sketch  of  value  to  the  student,  hence  the  main 
facts  are  presented: 

From  the  remotest  time  up  to  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Great  the  social  organi- 
zation of  Russia  was  based  on  the  patriarchal  idea,  and  thus  necessarily  involved 
the  strict  exclusion  of  women  from  all  participation  and  share  in  public  life. 

8o  long  as  this  state  of  things  continued  women  were  naturally  denied  all  such 
instruction  as,  while  developing  their  intelligence,  would  at  the  same  time  enable 
them  to  superintend  and  direct  the  first  and  most  elementary  education  of  their 
children. 

Education,  even  of  the  most  limited  kind,  was  regarded  as  a  privilege  to  be  zeal- 
ously reserved  to  men,  and  if  from  time  to  time  we  find  a  few  rare  exceptions  in  the 
case  of  brilliantly  endowed  and  widely  instructed  women,  such  exceptions  were 
exclusively  peculiar  to  monastic  and  conventual  life.     •     »     * 

With  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Catherine  II,  the  worthy  successor  of  Peter  the 
Great,  commences  a  new  epoch  in  Russian  social. life.  The  sovereigns  of  the  country 
now  began  to  take  a  direct  and  special  interest  in  the  education  of  the  women  of 
Russia. 

Among  the  very  few  of  her  counselors  who  were  disposed  or  able  to  aid  her  in 
this  great  work,  the  philanthropist  Betski  occupies  the  first  and  most  prominent 
place.  He  understood  that  the  education  of  women  could  only  have  a  healthy 
influence  on  the  social  development  and  general  welfare  of  the  country.  One  of  the 
most  highly  cultured  men  of  his  age,  he  believed  it  possible  to  '^  create  a  new  race 
of  fathers  and  mothers."  It  was  with  this  object  that  he  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  boarding  schools  in  which  girls  of  noble  birth  might  be  brought  up  and 
educated  in  strict  isolation  from  the  outer  world. 

Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1764,  the  Empress  issued  her  royal  order  for  the 
establishment  of  an  educational  home  for  girls  of  noble  birth ;  and  the  buildings 
of  the  Convent  of  the  Resurrection  were  by  her  express  command  made  over  to  the 
new  school. 

Scarcely  a  year  had  passed  when,  at  her  initiation,  a  branch  establishment, 
designed  for  young  girls  of  the  middle  class  of  society,  was  opened  in  the  same 
buihling. 

Parents,  on  making  application  for  the  admission  of  their  children  into  one  or  the 
other  of  these  institutions,  were  required  to  give  in  a  written  pledge  to  the  authori- 
ties that,  save  in  cases  of  dangerous  illness  or  proved  incapacity  for  school  work, 
the  children  should  not  be  withdrawn  till  they  had  completed  the  full  and  entire 
course  of  studies. 

The  age  at  which  pupils  were  admitted  was  fixed  at  5  and  6  years,  the  whole 
course  of  studies  extending  over  a  period  of  twelve  years.  In  each  of  the  two 
schools  there  were  four  classes.  The  programme  of  studies  for  the  first  class 
included  religion,  the  Russian  and  three  foreign  languages,  arithmetic,  music,  draw- 
ing, dancing,  sewing,  and  knitting;  that  for  the  second  class  further  included  his- 
tory, geography,  and  the  elements  of  rural  economy.  Architecture  and  heraldry 
formed  the  additional  subjects  for  the  third  class,  while  a  course  of  reading  in  his- 
tory and  literature  served  to  familiarize  the  pupils  with  leading  events  in  the  social 
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and  intellectual  progress  of  the  world.  The  repetition  of  all  that  had  been  tau<|;ht 
in  the  lower  divisions  formed  the  principal  item  in  the  programme  for  the  fourth 
class.  We  may  add  that  in  the  Educational  Home  for  Girls  of  Noble  Birth  particu- 
lar attention  was  paid  to  instruction  in  etiquette  and  the  observance  of  the  laws  of 
polite  society. 

The  course  of  studies  pursued  in  the  school  for  girls  of  the  middle  class  was,  as 
we  might  expect,  more  limited  in  its  extent,  special  attention  being  given  to  all 
kinds  of  needlework.  The  rules  laid  down  for  the  fourth  class  required  the  girls  to 
be  well  trained  in  household  economy,  and  they  were  therefore  exercised  in  all 
manual  work  necessary  for  the  proper  management  of  a  home,  and  particularly  in 
cooking,  sewing,  knitting,  weaving,  etc. 

The  immediate  administration  of  these  two  establishments  was  intrusted  to  a 
directress,  assisted  by  an  inspectress ;  besides  whom,  four  persons  were  appointed  to 
supervise  the  scholastic  and  domestic  affairs  of  the  institutions.  The  latter  were 
chosen  either  from  among  the  members  of  the  Imperial  Senate  or  from  among  those 
directly  nominated  by  the  Empress  herself,  and  fultillcd  the  duties  of  their  office 
gratuitously.  Their  functions  were  of  a  purely  honorary  character,  and  consisted  in 
the  duo  examination  of  the  titles  to  nobility  of  all  candidates  who  presented  them- 
selves, and  in  the  general  administration  and  control  of  the  establishments. 

But  while  thus  busied  with  laying  the  foundation  of  a  practical  education  for 
"future  mothers,"  the  Empress  did  not  neglect  or  forget  those  unfortunate  children 
who  from  their  very  birth  had  been  deprived  of  a  mother's  love  and  care.  It  was  for 
this  purpose  that  the  Empress,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  previously  drawn  up  by 
Betski,  opened  in  1763  two  large  foundling  hospitals,  one  at  Moscow  and  the  other 
at  St.  Petersburg.  They  were  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  two  tutelary  coun- 
cils that  were  created  especially  for  this  purpose  iu  either  capital.  Each  council 
was  originally  composed  of  six  members,  who  received  the  title  of  guardians  and 
assistant  guardians,  but  the  number  was  subsequently  reduced  to  four.  According 
to  a  regulation,  which,  however,  up  to  1798,  was  not  strictly  followed,  they  were 
expected  to  fulfill  their  duties  gratuitously. 

Imbued  with  a  profound  love  for  mankind,  Betski  placed  these  foundling  hospitals 
on  as  firm  and  secure  a  basis  as  circumstances  allowed  him.  Not  possessing  adequate 
funds  to  realize  his  plans,  ho  before  long  succeeded  in  obtaining  donations  sufficient 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  constructing  the  first  and  most  necessary  portions  of  the 
buildings. 

In  1772  he  organized  auction  and  saving  banks  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  the 
revenues  of  which  guaranteed  to  the  foundling  hospitals  a  permanent  existence.  As 
a  further  contribution  to  their  support,  a  tax  was  laid  on  all  tickets  of  admission  to 
public  places  of  amusement,  and  they  were  accorded  an  exclusive  monopoly  in  the 
manufactnre  and  sale  of  playing  cards.  At  the  same  time  numerous  legacies  were 
made  in  their  favor  by  private  persons,  and  subventions  were  granted  in  their  sup- 
port by  the  Empress  and  Csarevitch. 

Not  long  after  Prince  Demidoff  contributed  205,000  rubles  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  commercial  school  for  a  hundred  boys  belonging  to  the  mercantile  cliiss. 

This  school,  founded  in  1774  and  annexed  to  the  Moscow  Foundling  Hospital,  was 
the  last  of  the  charitable  institutions  established  by  Catherine  II.     *     *     * 

On  November  12,  1796,  the  Empress  Marie  Feodoro-vna'  assumed  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  Edncational  Home  for  Girls  of  Noble  Birth  and  its  branch  school 
for  girls  of  the  middle  class  of  society. 


*  The  Empress  Marie  Feodorovna,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemburg,  was 
bom  at  Stettin,  October  5,  1759,  was  betrothed  to  the  Grand  Duke  Paul,  July  12, 
1776,  and  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  August  31  of  the  same  year.  The  marriage  of 
their  Imperial  Highnesses  was  celebrated  September  26,  the  Grand  Duke  Paul  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  November  6,  1796,  and  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  took  place  at  Moscow  April  5,  1797. 
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Tbo  assamption  of  this  post  on  the  part  of  the  Empress  was  signalized  by  soyeral 
inunificeut  contributions  to  the  support  of  these  establishments.  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing her  nomination  she  endowed  the  institutions  with  an  annuity  of  15,000 
rnbles  from  her  private  purse;  and  this  sum  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  so-called 
*'  casket  capital/'  which  rapidly  increased  and  during  the  life  of  ils  founder  reached 
the  total  amount  of  1,300,060  rubles. 

The  Empress  further  effected  several  salutary  reforms  in  the  general  plan  of  edu- 
cation hitherto  adopted  in  Jthese  schools.  In  the  higher  school  the  number  of  pupils 
was  considerably  increased,  the  age  of  admission  was  raised  to  8  and  9  years,  and 
the  term  of  studies  was  reduced  to  nine  years.  At  the  same  time  foreign  languages, 
music,  and  dancing  were  excluded  from  the  programme  af  studies  in  the  branch 
school,  the  entire  course  of  instruction  was  limited  to  six  years,  and  the  age  of 
admission  was  raised  to  12  years. 

In  May,  1797,  with  the  Emperor's  sanction,  Her  Majesty  assumed  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  the  foundling  hospitals,  the  saving  banks,  and  the  commercial  school.     *    •     * 

Certain  defects  in  the  organization  of  the  tutelary  councils  required  correction. 
In  order  to  bring  the  activity  of  the  different  charitable  institutions  into  full 
harmony,  and  to  secure  their  duo  and  proper  coutrol,  the  Empress  proposed  that  the 
membe)*8  of  the  councils  should  either  individually  undertake  the  management  of 
one  establishment,  or  share  with  one  or  more  of  their  colleagues  the  general  man- 
agement of  all  the  establishments.  With  this  object  the  tutelary  councils  were 
reconstructed,  December  23, 1797,  on  a  basis  that  but  slightly  differed  from  the  plan 
already  in  existence.  The  members  of  the  council,  formerly  called  guardians  and 
assistant  guardians,  now  took  the  title  of  honorary  guardians,  and  were  to  be 
chosen  from  among  the  nobility  by  the  reigning  sovereign.  They  were  expected  to 
serve  gratuitously  and  to  perform  their  duties  from  **a  love  for  their  country  and 
humanity.''  Their  number  remained  the  same  as  before,  and,  over  and  above  their 
re8]>onsibility  £or  the  general  administration,  each  one  of  them  was  also  individually 
responsible  for  the  superintendence  of  the  particular  section  intrusted  to  his  care. 

In  the  spring  of  1798,  when  Senator  Alexander  Protasoff,  one  of  the  honorary 
guardians,  was  appointed  curator  of  the  commercial  school,  the  Empress  proceeded 
to  a  thorough  revision  of  its  statutes.  From  a  close  and  minute  study  of  the  past 
history  of  this  school,  Her  Majesty  perceived  that  it  had  in  no  way  fulfilled  the 
object  with  which  it  had  originally  been  established.  During  the  first  twenty -five 
years  of  its  existence  not  more  than  12  of  the  pupils  on  leaving  the  school  obtained 
places  as  accountants,  the  rest  being  engaged  as  ordinary  copyists  or  junior  clerks 
in  the  different  chancelleries.  With  the  view  of  restoring  the  school  to  its  primary 
destination,  the  Empress  had  new  regulations  drawn  up,  and  these  received  the 
Imperial  sanction  on  May  10,  1799.  By  virtue  of  these  revised  statutes,  the  number 
of  Demidoff  scholars,  which  was  out  of  proportion  with  the  interest  from  the  capital 
invested,  was  restricted  to  55,  the  ago  of  admission  was  fixed  at  8  and  9  years,  and 
the  course  of  studies  was  limited  to  nine  in  place  of  twelve  years. 

In  October,  1800,  the  school  was  removed  from  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg,  since,  to 
quote  the  words  of  the  Empress  in  her  circular  addressed  to  the  council,  'Hhe  situ- 
ation of  the  capital  and  its  two  ports,  those  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Cronstadt,  offers 
greater  facilities  to  the  practical  study  of  commerce."  Four  years  later  the  Moscow 
merchants  established  a  new  commercial  school  on  their  own  account. 

By  her  indefatigable  activity,  ameliorating  and  perfecting  the  organization  of  the 
then  existing  establishments,  the  Empress  inaugurated  a  whole  series  of  new  edu- 
cational and  benevolent  institutions.  Thus,  in  1798  and  in  1802,  the  number  of 
educational  institutions  was  increased  by  the  establishment  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow  Catherine  Institutes.  In  1807  the  Military  Orphan  Home,  afterwards 
called  the  Paul  Institute,  was  placed  under  her  direct  patronage  and  from  that  year 
received  a  govemmcut  annuity  of  3,000  rubles.  The  Kharkof  Institute  was  founded 
in  1817,  and  its  statutes,  Avhich  were  drawn  up  in  general  conformity  with  the  proj- 
ects of  Betski,  but  were  of  wider  extension,  authorized  the  admission  not  only  of 
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girls  of  noble  birth,  but  also  of  merchants*  (laughters,  as  well  as  of  paying  and  non- 
paying  scholars.  The  superintendents  of  the  institute  were  expected  both  to  find 
places  for  those  scholars  who  had  successfully  finished  their  course  of  studies,  and 
to  aid  them,  as  far  as  possible,  in  any  dispute  that  might  arise  between  them  and 
the  families  in  which  they  served,  and  further,  if  necessary,  to  defend  any  appeal 
that  they  might  be  advised  to  make  to  the  law  tribunals. 

The  leading  features  of  these  statutes,  originally  drawn  up  for  a  provincial  insti- 
tute, but  subsequently  applied  to  the  other  schools,  haye  been  maintained  with 
slight  modifications  up  to  the  present  time. 

Nor  did  the  Empress  in  her  numerous  works  of  philanthropy  forget  the  daughters 
of  her  soldiers  and  sailors.  In  1820  and  in  1823  two  schools  were  opened  for  the 
daughters  of  soldiers  belonging  to  the  guards,  and  in  1826  two  more  schools  were 
founded  for  the  daughters  of  sailors,  one  in  Sebastopol  and  the  other  in  Nicholaieff. 

In  the  year  1806  the  Empress  founded  a  school  on  her  estate  at  Pavlovsk,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  St.  Petersburg,  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  both  sexes,  and 
this  school,  which  four  years  later  was  removed  to  St.  Petersburg,  was  the  object  of 
her  special  and  untiring  care  throughout  her  life.  A  capital  of  156,000  rubles  was 
deposited  in  one  of  the  savings  banks  to  found  a  scholarship  fund  for  pupils  placed 
at  the  school  in  Her  Majesty's  name. 

In  1802  the  Empress  established  a  third  foundling  hospital,  and  took  upon  herself 
to  defray  all  expenses  necessary  for  its  maintenance  and  support. 

But  among  the  more  important  benevolent  institutions  founded  by  the  Empress 
and  still  existing,  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
widow  homes.  These  homes,  or  asylums,  dosigued  for  the  widows  of  soldiers  and 
clerks  in  the  civil  service,  were  established  by  means  of  fnnds  provided  by  the 
foundling  hospitals,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Empress  contributed  to  each  a  sum  of 
1,5U0  rubles.  Finally,  in  1828,  the  Empress  created  a  board  of  trustees  for  the 
administration  of  all  institutions  dependent  on  the  commission  of  public  charity,  and 
these  institutions  were  placed  under  her  direct  and  immediate  x)rotection.  At  her 
death  in  1828  all  the  institutions  under  her  supervision  were  grouped  under  the 
general  name  of  the  Marie  institutions. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  Empress  Marie  Feodorovna,  an  imperial  mani- 
festo was  issued,  placing  all  the  establishments  formerly  in  oare  of  the  deceased 
under  the  charge  and  protection  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor.  At  the  same  time  a 
secretary  of  state  was  appointed  director  of  Her  Majesty's  chancellery,  which  was  to 
be  called  for  the  future  the  fourth  section  of  the  privy  chancellery  of  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor.  Moreover,  most  of  the  educational  establishments  formerly  patron- 
ized by  the  late  Empress  wore,  conformably  to  her  wishes,  placed  under  the  direct 
authority  of  the  Empress  Alexandra  Feodorovna.  Nearly  all  these  establishments 
were  now  located  in  the  two  capitals,  and  consequently  the  Emperor  Nicholas  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  establish  schools,  homes,  and  institutes  for  girls  in  the  prov- 
inces; the  more  so,  as  the  pecuniary  resources  at  his  disposal  were  amply  sufficient 
to  allow  his  scheme  to  be  carried  out. 

Between  the  years  1829  and  18^15  institutes  for  girls  of  noble  birth  were  opened  in 
the  cities  of  Odessa,  Kazan,  Kicff,  Bielostock,  Novo-Alexandrowsky  (near  riflis), 
Astrachan,  Kertch,  Tiflis,  Nijni-Novgorod,  Novotcherkask,  Tamboff,  Orenburg,  Sara- 
tofi^,  Poltava,  and  other  towns  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the 
more  distant  cities  of  the  Empire. 

The  number  of  Government  schools  for  girls  had  thus  increased  so  largely  that  in 
1845  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  create  a  supreme  council  of  the  educational  estab- 
lishments for  young  girls  and  which  formed  a  special  and  distinct  department  of  the 
ministry  of  public  instruction.  It  was  subsequently,  in  1873,  annexed  to  the  tute- 
lary councils,  but  still  continued  to  bo  presided  over  by  Prince  Peter  Oldenburg, 
and  was  exclusively  composed  of  state  officials  who  were  well  known  equally  for 
their  erudition  and  for  their  zeal  in  all  matters  concerning  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion among  the  differeut  classes  of  Russian  society. 
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But  without  doubt  the  most  important  of  the  many  charitahle  works  inaugurated 
by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  the  establishment  of  orphan  homes.  Owing  to  the 
cholera  epidemic  in  the  years  1830  and  1831,  and  the  cruel  ravages  caused  by  the 
wars  immediately  preceding  tbis  terrible  visitation,  the  nnmbejr  of  orphans  requir- 
ing immediate  relief  and  help  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  existing  institutions 
were  quite  unable  to  meet  the  demands  made  on  them. 

Two  of  these  orphan  homes  were  established  by  the  Emperor  in  1834 ;  they  were 
attached  to  the  foundling  hospitals,  and  were  designed  to  receive  each  60  orphan 
children. 

At  this  time  the  programme  of  studies  pursued  in  the  schools  attached  to  the 
foundling  hospitals  included  Latin  and  French,  and  these  languages  were  taught 
with  the  object  of  enabling  the  boys  who  had  passed  through  the  Latin  classes  to 
enter  either  the  university  or  one  of  the  military  academies,  while  the  girls  who 
had  gone  through  the  French  classes  were  qualified  to  enter  private  families  as 
governesses.  lu  giving  such  an  advanced  education  to  their  pupils,  the  foundling 
hospitals  no  longer  corresponded  with  their  primary  destination,  and  the  Emperor 
wisely  decided  to  change  these  conditions. 

In  1837  the  Latin  and  French  classes  were  abolished,  and  in  their  place  special 
schools  were  opened  for  the  orphan  children  of  soldiers  and  clerks  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice. The  orphan  home  at  the  Moscow  Fouudling  Hospital  originally  consisted  of 
two  divisions,  one  for  300  boys,  and  one  for  an  equal  number  of  girls;  but  in  1847 
the  boys'  division  was  transformed  into  a  cadet  corps,  and  thus  became  excluded 
from  the  group  of  the  Marie  institutions.  Moreover,  the  number  of  girls  received 
into  the  home  at  St.  Petersburg  was  raised  to  700,  aud  the  Moscow  home  increased 
the  number  of  its  inmates  to  800.  At  the  same  time  a  third  homo  was  opened  at 
Gatchina,  so  that  altogether  no  less  than  2,000  orphan  boys  and  girls  were  in  this 
way  provided  for. 

In  1834  the  Alexandra  Orphan  Asylum,  intended  for  children  of  the  middle  class 
of  society,  was  established.  At  first  children  of  both  sexes,  to  the  number  of  340, 
were  admitted,  but  from  1840  the  asylum  was  restricted  to  girls.  Two  years  later 
it  was  placed  under  the  direct  administration  of  the  Orphan  Institute.  In  the 
same  year  the  Imperial  Alexander  Lyceum  was  removed  from  Tsarkoe  Selo  to  St. 
Petersburg  and  annexed  to  the  Marie  institutions. 

On  January  4,  1854,  after  the  death  of  M.  Longinoff,  secretary  .of  state,  the  estab- 
lishments founded  by  the  Empresses  Elisabeth  Aloxeievna  and  Alexandra  Feodo- 
rovna,  the  superintendence  of  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him,  were  also  inckided  in 
the  group  of  the  Marie  institutions.  These  consisted  of  the  Patriotic  Institute,  the 
Poltava  and  Tamboff  institutes,  the  asylum  for  children,  and  the  schools  attached 
to  the  St.  Petersburg  Patriotic  and  Moscow  Benevolent  societies;  in  all,  about  175 
institutions.  In  the  last  year  of  the  reig^  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  the  number  of 
these  educational  and  charitable  institutions  amounted  to  365.  In  the  former  9,534 
boys  aud  girls  were  being  brought  up  and  educated ;  in  the  hospitals  37,609  patients 
were  receiving  medical  care  and  treatment,  and  no  less  than  60,898  young  children 
aud  old  people  found  help  and  relief  iu  the  foundling  hospitals  and  asylums. 

All  these  establishments  continued  to  be  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  Empress 
Alexandra  Feodorovna  up  to  the  day  of  her  death,  October  20,  1860,  though  the 
direction  of  the  institutions  had,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  been  divided 
between  herself  and  the  Empress  Marie  Alexandrovna,  who,  on  November  6,  1860, 
assumed  all  the  rights  attached  to  the  post  so  long  held  by  the  late  Empress. 

The  year  1860  forms  an  important  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  Marie  insti- 
tutions, as  it  opened  a  new  era  in  the  extension  of  a  liberal  education  to  those  classes 
that  had  hitherto  been  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  their  activity. 

But  it  was  impossible  to  enlarge  the  area  of  public  instruction  unless  the  number 
of  schools  was  considerably  increased,  for  only  in  this  way  could  the  primary 
requirements  of  the  poorer  classes  be  adequately  met  or  a  solid  education  be  given 
to  children  who  did  not  possess  the  privileges  of  rank  qualifying  them  to  enter  any 
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of  the  existiDg  institutions.  They  were  consequently  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  the  education  given  in  private  schools,  or  had  to  be  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
governesses  and  tutors,  who  were  themselves  often  entirely  uninstrncted  and  had 
never  received  any  jxedagogical  training. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  establishment  of  Government  institutes  for  young  girls 
the  wisdom  and  practicableness  of  Botski's  fundamental  principle  that  a  girl  can  only 
be  well  and  thoroughly  educated  in  a  boarding  school  began  to  be  doubted  and 
questioned,  and  before  long  it  was  decided  to  reform  altogether  the  system  that  bad 
hitherto  prevailed. 

The  first  public  day  school  admitting  girls  of  all  conditions  and  religions  was 
established  April  19, 1858,  according  to  a  plan  drawn  up  by  Professor  Vischnegradski. 
The  success  attending  this  first  trial  encouraged  many  towns  to  solicit  permission  to 
establish  like  schools  entirely  at  their  own  expense  and  without  receiving  any  sub- 
sidy whatever  from  the  Government.  These  petitions  became  so  numerous  that  in 
July,  1869,  an  imperial  decree  was  issued  ordering  that  only  those  public  schools 
which  received  subsidies  from  the  administrative  council  would  be  included  in  the 
number  of  the  Marie  institutions,  and  that  all  schools  established  and  carried  on  by 
private  persons  would  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction.  From  the  year  1870  the  number  of  public  schools  for  girls  had  invariably 
been  greater  than  that  of  schools  for  boys ;  but  they  were  found  to  be  still  sadly 
inadequate,  and  accordingly  merchants  of  any  guild  and  families,  noble  or  otherwise, 
were  allowed  to  place  their  daughters  in  any  one  of  the  Marie  institutions  on  pay- 
ment of  certain  fixed  fees,  the  only  exceptions  being  the  Educational  Homo  for 
Girls  of  Noble  Birth,  the  St.  Catharine,  the  Patriotic,  and  the  orphan  institutes, 
which  still  preserved  the  privilege  of  a<lmitting  only  girls  of  noble  parentage.  Day 
scholars  and  half  boarders  Avere  also  admitted  into  some  of  the  institutes  on  pay- 
ment of  a  small  fixed  annual  fee. 

The  operations  of  the  loan  and  savings  banks,  which  in  1828  reached  the  sum  of 
354,000,000  rubles,  at  this  time  covered  a  sum  of  not  less  than  a  milliard  rubles. 
The  revenues  of  these  banks,  which  may  be  calculated  to  have  been  about  5,000,000 
rubles,  were  appropriated  to  form  an  alienable  capital,  not  only  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  foundling  hospitals  and  some  of  the  other  Marie  institutions,  but  also  for  the 
partial  support  of  the  cadet  corps. 

It  Avjis  in  the  same  year,  1860,  when  the  questions  of  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs 
and  the  reorganization  of  the  imperial  credit  institutions  had  come  to  the  front,  that 
the  luan^and  saving  banks  were  brought  under  the  direction  of  the  ministry  of 
finance,  but  on  condition  that  all  the  Marie  institutions  should  continue  to  be  fur- 
nished with  funds  sufficient  for  their  due  maintenance  and  support. 

The  central  administration  also  underwent  several  important  changes,  tbe  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  tutelary  councils  and  the  supreme  council  being  merged  into 
one  department  under  the  name  of  the  tutelary  council  of  the  Marie  institutions. 
The  council  was  divided  into  two  principal  sections,  one  for  each  of  the  two  capi- 
tals, and,  as  reorganized  on  new  bases  in  1873,  was  invested  with  discretionary  pow- 
ers in  all  matters  relating  to  their  management,  direction,  and  finances.  The  rights 
and  functions  of  the  honorary  members,  chosen  and  nominated  by  the  Emperor 
himself,  were  further  considerably  enlarged. 

The  general  direction  of  the  establishments  dependent  on  the  privy  chancellery  of 
the  Emperor  was  delegated  to  a  director  in  chief,  the  control  of  the  finances  and  all 
property  belonging  to  the  institutions  being  intrusted  to  a  special  department  created 
for  that  purpose. 

After  the  death  of  the  Empress  Marie  Alexandrovna  the  Marie  institutions  were, 
by  an  imperial  rescript  dated  May  20, 1880,  i»laced  under  the  protection  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  T8are\Tia  Marie  Feodorovna. 

This  rescript  was  one  of  the  last  acts  performed  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  II 
on  behalf  of  the  Marie  institutions,  whicb  at  that  time  embraced  459  educational 
and  charitable  establishments.     The  number  of  boys  and  girls  being  brought  up 
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and  instructed  in  the  different  Hchools  exceeded  20,000,  while  68,161  persons  were 
being  treated  in  the  hospitals  and  80,963  poor  children  and  adults  were  inmates 
of  the  foundling  hospitals  and  asylums. 

The  present  position  (in  1892)  of  these  establishments,  which  are  actually  under 
the  direct  protection  of  their  Imperial  Majesties  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  show 
that  they  are  conducted  in  strict  adherence  to  the  sacred  aim  with  which  they  were 
originally  founded — to  succor  the  homeless,  helpless,  and  forlorn,  and  to  bring  up 
the  young  in  the  principles  of  true  religion  and  love  to  their  neighbor. 

The  fonndlmg  hospitals  have  received  since  their  fbimdation  103,043  children. 
There  are  now  107  primary  and  normal  schools  attached  to  these  hosx)ita]s,  in  which 
a  solid  elementary  education  is  being  given  to  3^293  boys  and  girls.  The  result  of 
concentrating  the  work  of  these  hospitals  in  the  two  capitals  has  been  the  amass- 
ing of  a  large  number  of  children  in  one  or  two  buildings,  and  a  consequent  largo 
and  abnormal  rate  of  mortality.  The  first  steps  toward  the  decentralization  of 
these  hospitals  were  taken  in  1891.  In  celebration  of  the  silver  wedding  of  their 
Majesties  considerable  sums  were  raised  both  by  public  bodies  and  by  private  per- 
sons for  the  establishment  of  cri^ches  in  the  provinces,  and  they  are  now  in  full  work 
in  the  towns  of  Vologda,  Poltava,  Ekaterincslaff,  Morschansk,  and  Petrosavodsk. 

The  modest  aim  of  the  asylums  for  children  is  to  feed  and  look  after  children 
whose  parents  are  engaged  all  day  in  outdoor  work.  The  children  are  instructed  in 
the  rudiments  of  the  orthodox  religion,  reading,  and  writing,  and  in  the  asylums  to 
which  orphan  homes  are  annexed  there  are  also  technical  trade  classes.  The  num- 
ber of  children  received  during  1891  into  the  131  existing  asylums  was  13,645,  of 
whom  4,420  were  taken  into  orphan  and  boarding  homes. 

The  pupils  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  for  Boys  and  Girls  are  taught  by  the 
oral  system,  the  sign  and  manual  system  being  used  for  thoee  who  are  disinclined  to 
follow  the  former  method.  In  addition  to  this,  they  are  instructed  in  religion,  the 
Russian  language,  arithmetic,  and  the  necessary  trades.  The  school  consists  of  105 
boy  boarders  and  65  girl  boarders,  besides  32  boys  and  28  girls  as  day  scholars.  Of 
the  230  pupils,  138  are  taught  by  the  oral  system. 

Institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  blind. — In  1881  a  small  circle  of  persons  belonging 
to  the  highest  society  of  Bt.  Petersburg,  on  the  initiative  of  M.  Grot,  secretary  of 
state,  and  under  his  presidency,  established  an  association  for  the  relief  of  the  blind 
in  Russia,  which  was  called,  in  memory  of  the  constant  interest  the  late  Empress 
had  taken  in  helping  the  poor  blind.  Association  for  the  Relief  of  the  Blind,  founded 
in  memory  of  the  Empress  Marie  Alexandrovna.  In  1883  it  was  annexed  to  the 
Marie  institutions. 

The  main  object  of  the  association  consists  in  the  establishment  of  schools  for 
blind  children  and  of  trade  homes  for  blind  adults.  Extending  its  aid  to  persons  of 
both  sexes,  without  any  restriction  as  to  the  religion  professed  by  those  it  succors, 
schools  have  already  been  started  in  the  towns  of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kiefl', 
Reval,  Kazan,  Kostroma,  Kharkoff,  Voronege,  Odessa,  Perm,  Smolensk,  Toula, 
Samara,  ChernigofF,  and  Oupha;  public  workshops  have  been  established  at  Kame- 
uetz  and  Oupha;  asylums  for  the  aged  blind  have  been  founded  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Voronege,  and  Perm,  and  ophthalmic  hospitals  have  been  opened  at  Tiflis  and  Tash- 
kent. All  these  establishments  are  supported  by  the  members  of  the  association 
and  by  public  subscriptions.  The  resources  of  the  association,  with  already  600 
blind  pupils  in  its  schools,  were  augmented  by  a  memorial  gift  of  1,000,000  rubles  on 
the  part  of  the  late  Emperor,  Alexander  II,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Her 
Majesty  Marie  Alexandrovna. 

In  the  39  hospitals  the  total  number  of  persons  who  have  received  medical  treat- 
ment is  350,154,  of  whom  326,395  have  been  out-patients  and  23,759  have  been  indoor 
patients. 

The  institutes  for  girls,  or  boarding  schools,  with  a  course  of  education  extending 
over  seven  years,  teach  all  that  is  necessary  for  every  educated  woman  in  the  fulfill- 
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nient  of  her  home  duties.  The  programme  of  studies  followed  in  those  schools  con- 
sists of  religion,  the  Russian,  French,  and  German  languages,  geography,  history, 
mathematics,  zoology,  pedagogy,  caligraphy,  drawing,  music,  singing,  gymnastics, 
and  dancing.  Some  of  the  schools  have  special  pedagogic  classes  in  which  particu- 
lar attention  is  paid  to  the  study  of  foreign  languages  and  to  proof  lessons  for 
training  the  pupils  in  the  art  of  teaching.  The  pupils,  on  passing  the  final  exam- 
inations, are  entitled  to  receive  a  diploma  qualifying  them  to  act  as  teachers  iu 
schools  or  as  private  governesses,  and  those  who  have  received  the  highest  possible 
marks  during  the  whole  course  are  also  awarded  *^  chiffres" — that  is,  bronze  medals 
bearing  the  initials  of  the  founders  and  attached  to  a  silk  ribbon— gold  or  silver 
medals,  and  books.  There  are  in  all  32  institutes,  and  the  total  number  of  scholars 
amounts  to  7,680  girls; 

The  public  schools  for  girls  are  chiefly  day  schools,  though  to  some  of  them  board- 
ing schools  are  annexed. 

Their  programme  of  studies,  with  the  exception  of  music,  which  is  not  taught 
them,  is  identical  with  that  adopted  in  the  institutes.  Diplomas  qualifying  for  the 
post  of  private  teacher  are  granted  those  pupils  who  have  duly  passed  the  final 
examinations,  the  gold  or  silver  medal  being  awarded  on  the  same  conditions  as  in 
the  institutes.  The  schools  at  St.  Petersburg  have  also  special  pedagogic  classes, 
with  a  course  of  studies  extending  over  a  period  of  three  years,  the  last  year  being 
devoted  to  practical  training  in  teaching,  for  which  purpose  aprogymnasium  of  four 
classes  is  intrusted  to  them.  On  finishing  this  course  pupils  have  the  right  to 
receive  a  diploma  qualifying  them  as  teachers  in  the  higher  classes  of  public  schools 
and  institutes. 

In  1891  the  30  public  schools,  together  with  the  progymnasinm  and  pedagogic 
classes,  were  attended  by  10,664  scholars. 

The  programme  of  studies  for  the  primary  schools  for  girls  is  of  a  more  limited 
kind  than  that  adopted  in  the  institutes  and  public  schools. 

These  schools,  organized  in  1882  on  the  personal  initiative  of  the  Empress  and 
called  by  her  name,  the  Marie  schools,  were  established  to  give  a  sound  elementary 
education  which  should  qualify  girls  for  the  pursuit  of  a  business  or  professional 
career.  In  the  Marie  schools  are  taught  religion,  the  Russian  language,  arithmetic, 
the  history  and  geography  of  Russia,  the  rudiments  of  zoology,  caligraphy,  draw- 
ing, singing,  and  needlework.  The  full  course  of  studies  extends  over  a  period  of 
four  years,  during  all  which  time  particular  attention  is  paid  to  needlework  of  every 
kind,  with  the  aim  of  training  the  pupils  for  the  calling  of  cutters  and  makers  of 
clothes.  They  are  three  in  number,  two  being  at  St.  Petersburg  and  one  at  Vishni- 
Volotschock.  In  one  of  the  former  there  is  a  special  class  for  practical  instruction 
in  plain  and  fancy  needlework.  The  primary  schools  are  71  in  all,  and  are  attended 
by  6,244  children  of  both  sexes. 

The  educational  institutions  for  boys  are  four  in  number — the  Imperial  Alexander 
Lyceum,  two  commercial  schools,  and  the  Nicholas  Orphan  Institute  at  Gatchina. 
The  lyceum,  with  its  university  course  of  studies  and  juridical. faculty,  is  a  high 
school  designed  exclusively  for  the  sons  of  nobles;  the  other  two  are  secondary 
schools.  The  number  of  scholars  educated  iu  these  four  establishments  amounts  to 
2,066  boys. 

Thirty-six  hospices  aided  3,849  men,  women,  and  children  in  1891. 

This  sketch  may  be  summed  up  by  stating  that  during  the  year  1891  498,108 
persons  were  aided  and  relieved  by  the  Marie  institutions,  of  which  number 
120,537  fell  to  the  share  of  the  foundling  hospitals,  the  hospices,  and  the  asylums; 
350,154  to  the  share  of  the  hospitals,  and  27,417  to  the  share  of  the  edutatioiial- 
establishments. 

The  budget  of  the  472  institutions  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  11,244,105  rubles 
($3,969,169).  The  resources  for  their  support  are  drawn  froui  capitals  previously 
formed,  from  donations  granted  by  the  imperial  family,  from  payments  made  by 
scholars,  from  a  subsidy  of  5,000,000  rubles  accorded  by  the  State  treasury,  and, 
finally,  from  public  contributions.  ^  j 
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These  contributions,  amounting  in  twelve  j-ears  to  a  capital  of  10,000,000  rubles 
($3,530,000),  amply  testify  to  the  intimate  conviction  of  the  Russian  people  that  the 
administrative  authorities,  being  under  the  direct  control  of  their  Imperial  Majes- 
ties, will  employ  all  the  large  resources  at  their  disposal  in  promoting  the  cause  for 
which  the  institutions  intrusted  to  their  care  were  first  founded.  They  further 
afford  a  brilliant  and  incontrovertible  proof  that  the  Marie  institutions,  by  the 
numerous  and  varied  good  works  they  foster,  have  succeeded  in  carrying  out  the 
humane  and  large-minded  view  that  inspired  their  illustrious  founders. 

lu  this  connection  citations  from  "  L'oeuvre  de  la  femme  i\  Moscou,'' 
a  work  prepared  for  the  Columbian  Exposition,  are  of  value.  This  is 
an  account  of  feminine  activity  in  education,  in  philanthropy,  and  in 
industries,  both  rural  and  urban,  of  the  Moscow  district.  Societies  *  have 
been  established  for  training  women  in  practical  pursuits  by  which  they 
can  earn  a  livelihood  if  necessary.  Cooking,  cutting  of  garments, 
skilled  handiwork  generally,  and  an  intelligence  bureau  enter  into  the 
work.  Especial  effort  is  made  to  interest  individuals  in  the  science  of 
education,  and  many  women  are  trained  for  the  position  of  teacher. 
Municipalities  appoint  women  of  the  territorial  nobility  as  patronesses 
of  the  urban  schools,  and  those  desiring  to  be  instructresses  for  rural 
districts  receive  regular  training  in  the  public  schools,  with  additional 
training  in  pedagogical  courses.  Many  private  institutions,  under  the 
auspices  of  ladies  of  the  court,  prepare  their  pupils  for  professions,  such 
as  nurse,  modiste,  milliner,  housekeeper,  cook,  etc.  The  organization 
of  philanthropic  institutions  in  Moscow  and  other  large  cities  includes 
hospitals  for  children  and  adults,  public  charities,  homes  for  incurables, 
training  schools  for  women  physicians,  for  sanitary  inspectors  in  man- 
ufactories, aid  societies,  organized  help  for  those  detained  in  prisons  or 
reformatories,  houses  of  refuge,  asylums,  etc.  In  manufacturing  indus- 
tries women  take  active  part,  in  the  Moscow  government  alone  36,912 
women  and  317  children  being  actively  engaged  in  working  in  cloth, 
metals,  wood,  printing,  canning  cereals,  fruits,  etc.  Eural  industries, 
which  are  a  special  feature  of  Russian  life,  are  often  carried  on  in  the 
homes,  but  there  are  many  intermediate  agents,  and  the  general  coop- 
eration of  women  is  obtained.  In  the  Moscow  government  there  are 
62,164  industrial  establishments  and  141,339  persons  engaged  in  the 
work.  The  industries  include  basket  making,  chair  seating,  manufac- 
turing playthings  for  children,  making  furniture,  pottery  work,  porce- 
lain faYence,  combs,  hats,  and  caps,  leather  work,  lace  making,  knitting, 
making  edging,  fashioning  undergarments,  rolling  cigarettes,  fabri- 
cating fringes  and  other  trimmings,  knitting  slippers,  making  straw 
hats,  etc. 

For  persons  who  have  aspirations  beyond  these  industries  for  the 
people  there  are  higher  places  for  work,  such  as  decorative  art,  techni- 
cal drawing,  the  study  of  music  and  dramatic  art,  training  for  artistic 
careers,  such  as  painting  and  sculpture,  in  all  of  which  the  woman  of  the 


'  Russie :  Section  de  Moscou.     Bureau  dos  Dames  institud  par  ordre  de  8.  M.  rimp6- 
ratrice.    L'ceuvre  de  la  femme  ii  Moscou. 
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period  in  Kussia  is  steadily  advancing  toward  a  position  where  she 
may  gain  her  livelihood,  if  she  desires,  or  rank  equally  with  those  who 
have  had  opportunities  since  time  immemorial  to  cultivate  their  talents. 
In  St.  Petersburg  the  LadicsTatriotic  Society^  (1812-1893)  has  under 
its  management  16  day  and  boarding  schools,  with  2,302  pupils.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  studies  found  in  schools  of  this  class,  instruction 
is  given  in  sewing,  cutting,  embroidery,  washing  and  ironing,  artificial 
flower  and  lace  making,  iu  embossing  leather,  and  in  painting  on  porce- 
lain. At  graduation  the  pupil  receives  a  diploma  from  the  board  of 
trade  in  St.  Petersburg  entitling  the  graduate  to  become  an  assistant 
mistress. 

.    MEMORABLE  DATES. 

Ninth  century:  To  Cyrille,  a  Byzantine  Brother,  an  alphabet  of 
thirty-eight  letters  is  due,  which  alphabet,  originally  adopted  from  the 
Greeks,  was  modified  to  suit  the  Slavs,  Bulgarians,  and  Servians.  The 
Eussian  and  Servian  alphabets  of  the  present  day  are  derived  from  th© 
Cyrillique. 

Tenth  to  seventeenth  ceiitury:  The  ravages  of  the  Tartar  hordes 
checked  the  efforts  of  the  Byzantine  Brothers  to  disseminate  a  knowl- 
edge of  reading  and  writing.  With  the  fifteenth  century  came  the  first 
notable  Boman  Catholic  influence,  introduced  into  the  country  by  the 
Poles,  Schools  were  founded  by  them  which  greatly  extended  the 
Jesuit  influence.  The  famous  Greco-Latin  Slavonic  school  at  Kief, 
which  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  embryo  of  Kief  University,  dates 
from  1588,  and  became  in  1633  an  academy  under  a  famous  defender 
of  the  Greek  Church,  Archbishop  Peter  Magila.  In  1029  another 
school  was  founded  in  Moscow,  to  which  the  more  learned  monks  of 
Kief  were  brought  as  teachers.  The  more  advanced  education  of  the 
Kief  monks  was  due  to  the  Polish  influence.  These  schools  aimed  to 
instruct  in  two  languages,  philosophy  and  theology.  The  embryo  of 
Dorpat  University  dates  from  1C32;  that  of  Hfelsingfors  from  1640. 

1689-1725 :  The  earliest  efforts  to  educate  the  Eussian  people  are  gen- 
erally conceded  to  Peter  the  Great,  for  he  brought  Eussia  into  relation 
with  other  nations  and  invited  learned  men  to  come  to  his  domain  to 
instruct  in  different  branches  of  learning.  He  established  special 
technical  schools  for  engineers  and  for  naval  science,  also  military  and 
naval  schools.  He  created  people's  schools,  founded  schools  for  the 
clergy,  for  nobles,  and  for  civil  servant^.*  To  him  is  due  the  extended 
German  influence  and  the  establishment  of  famous  German  schools, 
which  exerted  great  influence  for  over  a  century  and  which  now  rank  as 
gymnasia,  and  are  subject  to  rules  laid  down  by  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction. 

'Brief  Historical  Review  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Ladies'  Patriotic  Society. 

*Tbe  liierarchic  scale  established  by  Peter  the  Great  comprises  fourteen  classes  of 
civilians.  caUed  tchioovniks.  The  first  three  classes  have  the  title  "higfhest  excel- 
lence," the  fourth  "excellence;"  from  that  to  the  eighth  *'vycokorodnii/'  or  the 
hereditary  nobility,  and  the  remainder  the  title  "  blagorodni,"  or  well  iwjrn.       j 
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1741-1761:  During  this  period  are  noted  the  encouragement  by  tlie 
Empress  Elizabetk  of  the  study  of  the  French  language  and  literature, 
the  foundiug  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1757, 
which,  by  bringing  French  artists  to  Russia,  greatly  enhanced  French 
intlaence,  and  the  establishment  of  Moscow  University  in  1755. 

1762-1796:  Within  these  dates  are  chronicled  the  establishment  of 
poimlar  lay  schools  in  districts  and  towns  during  the  reign  of  Cathe- 
rine II;  the  founding  of  gymnasia  for  secondary  instruction;  the  estab- 
lishment of  institutions  for  the  secondary  education  of  young  girls  of 
noble  families — the  famous  convent  school  of  Smolna  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Catherine  II.  Plans  were  laid  for  the  establishment  of  uni- 
versities, as  there  was  no  real  vitality  in  the  institutions  for  superior 
instruction  already  referred  to.  In  1782  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  the  organization  of  elementary  edu- 
cation; from  1786  on,  the  right  of  oi)ening  and  teaching  school  was 
only  accorded  to  those  who  could  give  proof  of  capacity. 

1802-1803:  An  advancement  of  educational  matters  was  perceptible 
in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1802  the  first  adminis- 
trative organization  was  attempted  through  the  creating  of  the  office 
of  minister  of  public  instruction  and  through  the  division  of  the  Empire 
into  school  circuits,  and  centralization  was  further  aided  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  officials  representing  the  minister  in  the  educational  circuits. 
In  1803  commenced  the  transformation  of  middle-grade  communal 
schools  into  gymnasia. 

1804-1825:  Establishment  of  the  universities  of  Kharkof,  Kazan, 
and  St.  Petersburg;  decree  that  no  person  could  become  a  civil  servant 
(tchinovnik)  unless  he  had  passed  through  a  gymnasia;  school  fees 
introduced  which  were  used  for  teachers'  salaries,  to  furnish  awards  for 
study  and  conduct,  and  for  pensions. 

1828-1858:  Regular  organization  of  secondary  schools,  which  date 
from  17G2  to  1796;  reorganization  of  universities  (law  of  1835)  so  that 
they  became  teaching  bodies  rather  than  administrative  bodies ;  schools 
placed  under  control  of  curators  of  school  circuits;  opening  of  first 
gymnasia  for  girls  in  1858. 

1800-18G4:  The  emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  18G0  caused  a  demand 
for  more  schools;  a  general  plan  received  imperial  sanction  in  1802;  in 
1804  an,  elementary  school  law  was  promulgated  which  created  three 
grades  of  education — elementary,  secondary,  and  superior. 

1867-1874:  Supervision  of  elementary  schools  given  to  the  zemstvo, 
and  a  school  board  formed  in  every  district;  in  1871  training  schools 
for  teachers  were  established;  in  1872  real  schools  were  organized  to 
more  thoroughly  train  students  for  i^ractical  life ;  in  1874  school  councils 
were  placed  under  direct  charge  of  the  ministry,  the  central  authorities 
thus  assuming  control  of  education  throughout  the  Empire. 

1875-1884:  Few  changes  are  noted  until,  in  1883,  a  technical  division 
was  formed  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  establishing  industrial  and  technical 
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schools  throughout  the  Empire;  in  1884  parochial  schools  were  reorgan- 
ized aud  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Synod. 

1888-1891:  A  scheme  for  technical  schools  was  elaborated  in  1888;  a 
scheme  for  commercial  and  industrial  schools  had  been  introduced  since 
1889;  a  decree  of  April  24, 1890,  transferred  the  "middle"  schools  of 
the  Baltic  district  into  gymnasia;  a  decree  of  December,  1889,  deprived 
Dorpat  University  of  its  privileges  of  self-government;  later  decrees 
serve  to  more  thoroughly  Eussianize  this  institution. 

1891-1894:  Establishment  of  a  commission  to  study  the  subject  of 
elementary  education;  decrees  promulgated  that  private  schools  in 
Dorpat  district  can  only  be  taught  in  the  Russian  language;  eflforta 
are  being  made  to  extend  compulsory  education  throughout  all  divisions 
of  the  Czar's  dominions.  lu  the  early  part  of  1895  it  was  stated  that 
the  subject  of  the  patriarchal  form  of  government  of  the  mir  was 
awakening  discussiou.  It  was  considered  that  the  mir  might  be  inimical 
to  the  possibilities  of  a  nationalization  of  the  Russian  governmental 
service. 
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Brief  Statement  of  Education  in  Finland.* 

(Detailed  ntatement  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edncation  for  1888-89,  pp.  222-235.] 

Material  consulted. — Statistisk  Arsbok  for  Finland,  1894;  Statistisk  Ofversigt  of 
Elementarliiroverkena  tillstand  och  Verksamhet,  1891-92;  Polytekiiiska  Institutet  i 
Finland,  1892-93;  Le  Grand  Duch6  do  Finlande:  Notice  Statistiiiuo  par  K.  E.  F. 
Ignatius;  Revue  Universita ire,  octobre  1892;  Revue  P<5dagogique  Beige,  novembre 
1893;  Revue  EncyclopMique,  d^cembre  1891:  La  Rnssie;  Statesman's  Year-Book, 
1894  and  1895;  Almanac  de  Gotba,  1895. 

Population  and  administration, — The  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  has  an  area  of  144,255 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  2,380,140  (in  1890).  The  capital,  Helsingfurs,  has 
a  population  of  61,530.  Finland  is  annexed  to  Russia,  but  not  incorporated  in  it. 
Ceded  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Frederikshanin,  Sweden,  on  September  17,  1809,  it 
retains  portions  of  its  ancient  constitution,  which  was  originally  adopted  in  1772, 
remodeletl  in  1789,  and  modified  in  1869  and  1882.  There  is  a  national  diet,  which 
discusses  schemes  of  laws  proposed  by  the  Czar,  who  has  also  the  right  of  veto. 
Proposed  laws  are  elaboratetl  by  the  "  State's  Secretariat ^  of  Finland,  which  sits  in 
St.  Petersburg,  and  consists  of  the  state  secretary  and  four  members  nominated  by 
the  Crown  (two  of  them  being  proposed  by  the  Senate)."  The  Senate,  which  sits  at 
Helsingfors,  is  under  the  presidency  of  the  governor-general,  and  is  the  superior  ad- 
ministrative power  in  Finland.  It  consists  of  two  departments,  justice  and  finance, 
which  have  the  administration  of  various  divisions  of  the  internal  afi'airs  of  Finland. 
The  military  department  is  iinder  charge  of  the  Russian  ministry  of  war.  Foreign 
affairs  are  under  the  charge  of  the  Russian  chancellor. 

THE   SCHOOL   SYSTEM  AND   STATISTICS. 

The  school  system  of  Finland  is  distinct  from  that  of  Eussia,  and 
resembles  in  its  main  features  that  of  Sweden,  to  which  country  it 
belonged  until  1809.  According  to  statements  presented  by  the  cen- 
tral bureau  of  statistics  (Statistiska  Centralbyran)  and  by  the  higher 
school  board  (Ofverstyrelseu  for  Skolvasendet)  in  Helsingfors,  which 
board  centralizes  the  control  of  schools  for  Finland,  the  system  con- 
sists of  elementary  (fasta  folkskolor),  secondary,  and  professional  (ele- 
mentarskolor  and  realskolor),  normal  schools  (folkskollarare  och 
larariuneseminarier),  higher  and  special    schools.    The  system   was 


'Prepared  by  Miss  Frances  Graham  French,  specialist  in  the  school  systems  of 
northern  and  eastern  Europe. 

^Minister  and  state  secretary  for  Finland,  General  Lieutenant  von  Daehu;  supe- 
rior director  of  schools,  Dr.  L.  Lindeluf;  director  of  central  bureau  of  statistics,  A. 
Boxstrum 
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established  by  decree  of  April  19,  1858,  and  definitely  organized^  by- 
decree  of  May  11, 1860.  This  decree  required  each  town  to  provide  a 
sufficient  number  of  schools  for  all  children  between  7  and  14  years*  of 
age,  with  a  division  into  lower  and  higher  elementary  schools,  the  latter 
for  youth  between  10  and  14  years  of  age.  At  a  later  date  the  school 
age  seems  to  have  been  extended  to  16  yeais,  and  the  statistics  pre- 
sented are  from  7  to  16  years  of  age.  In  rural  communes  the  earliest 
instruction  is  to  be  given  in  the  family;  if  not  there,  attendance  is 
required  in  either  stationary  (fasta  folkskolor)  or  in  ambulatory 
schools  (flyttande  folkskolor) — that  is,  schools  whose  teachers  move 
from  district  to  district  every  two  or  three  months  instructing  the 
scattered  school  population.  In  1891-92,  according  to  the  Statistisk 
Arsbok  for  Finland,  there  were  177,886  pupils  in  ambulatory  schools, 
which  gives  a  ratio  of  7.47  to  the  100  of  i)opulation  of  2,380,140;  and 
57,663  in  stationary  schools,  or  a  ratio  of  2.41  to  the  100  of  population. 
There  were  1,628  teachers — men,  753;  women,  875.    Preceding  the  ele- 


'  The  Rev.  Uno  Cygnaeus  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  reorganizer  of  the  Finn- 
ish school  system.  Being  commissioned  by  the  authorities  to  visit  di^erent  cotm- 
tries  for  the  purpose  of  studying  educational  questions,  ho  introduced  new  ideas, 
and  prepared  ''a  combination  of  literary,  scientific,  and  industrial  studies''  for  the 
schools.  He  filled  the  position  of  inspector-general  of  common  schools  during  the 
period  of  reorganization.  The  general  development  of  the  school  system  prior  to 
this  reorganization  is  presented  at  the  close  of  this  chapter.  Uno  Cygnaeus,  the 
patriot  and  the  promoter  of  elementary  education  in  Finland,  was  born  October  12, 
1810,  in  Tavastehus.  Entering  the  university  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  received 
his  doctor's  degree  in  1836.  Ordained  as  pastor  at  Viborg,  he  soon  joined  a  colony  of 
Finns  in  North  America,  and  became  their  pastor  at  New  Archangel  (Sitka),  in  May, 
1^0.  The  first  Finnish  elementary  school  was  started  here.  During  the  long  voy- 
age around  Capo  Horn,  Cygnaeus  gave  much  thought  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
education  of  man,  and  ho  determined  to  consecrate  his  life  to  the  education  of  future 
generations.  After  staying  five  years  in  America,  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg  in 
184fi,  remaining  there  until  1858  as  a  pastor  for  the  Finnish  people.  About  that 
date  Alexander  II,  Emperor  of  Russia  and  Grand  Duke  of  Finland,  visited  that 
island  and  announced  in  the  Senate  that  he  intended  to  give  Finland  a  complete 
and  modern  school  organization.  According  to  the  customs  of  the  times,  the  matter 
was  brought  before  the  people,  discussions  of  the  subject  being  requested.  Pastor 
Uno  Cygnaeus,  as  author  of  Thoughts  on  the  Future  of  the  Primary  School  of  Fin- 
land, was  authorized  by  the  Senate  to  present  a  study  on  the  subject  of  education 
in  other  countries. 

The  principles  announced  in  this  work,  ''Nagra  ord  om  folk-skolevasendet  i  Fin- 
land," caused  Cygnaeus  to  bo  appointed  inspector  in  chief  of  elementary  schools  and 
director  of  the  normal  school  at  Jyviiskylii,  so  that  he  was  able  to  carry  out  his 
pedagogical  views.  According  to  the  ideas  of  that  period  his  modern  pedagogical 
views  seemed  impracticable.  He  had  learned  to  comprehend  botli  Pestalozzi  and 
Frobel.  He  understood  that  elementary  instruction  was  gradually  being  deflected 
from  its  essential  goal;  that  is,  its  purpose  should  be  to  elucidate  or  to  educate  by 
degrees,  each  step  gradually  unfolding  and  leading  to  a  new  idea.  Cygnaeus  did 
not  present  new  ideas,  he  simply  revived  the  art  of  educating,  and  he  applied  this 
art  to  each  and  every  institution  in  its  turn.  He  soon  saw  that  many  educators  did 
not  comprehend  the  Pestalozzian  spirit,  nor  had  they  been  able  to  apply  his  ideas. 
Pcstalozzi  believed  essentially  in  the  common  school  for  rich  and  poor,  for  the  sons 
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mentary  schools  are  infiuit  schools  (barnskolor),  with  24,570  children 
in  attendance.  Grouped  according  to  their  several  divisions,  the 
numbers  are  as  follows: 


Schools 
Boys.    Girls. 

1          Teachers. 

Total. 'Men.   ^'^"  1  Total, 
men. 

Boys. 

Pupils. 

Girls,  i  Total. 

1 

Gradu- 
ates. 

Bnral  elemontarj'  schools 
of  biff lior  ETTftdo. ..... ... 

1 
(        a«49 
{l56            155 

^    900  '    578 
175 

1 
427  j  1,005 
448  ■       623 

21.632 
0.638 

16,405     38,097 
0.611      19.219 

3,676 

City  oloiQont-ary  schools.. 

1,337 

Otlier  elementary  schools 
(of  city)  not  given  above. 



1 

•         1       '     ^      ' 
137  '         180  '        317 

' i 1          '1 1 

i                1 

Total 

1 

1 1 1 

31,407  1  26,256     57,b63 
1 !        436 

formal  schools ...... ..... 

4  ;       31          li           45 

82 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a  Mixed. 

The  budget  for  1893  contained  $326,259  for  elementary  and  normal 
schoolB,  which  gives  a  per  capita  of  enrollment  of  85.05,  and  a  per 
capita  of  population  of  13  cents.  It  should,  however,  be  observed  tbat 
the  income  for  school  purposes  is  not  limited  to  the  governmental  subsi- 
dies, for  the  communes  aid  in  the  matter  of  school  maintenance.  In 
1891  the  expenditures  of  the  communes  for  rural  schools  was  $130,008. 
Assuming  this  amount  to  be  for  the  ambulatory  schools  (177,886  pupils) 
and  for  the  higher  grade  elementary  pui)ils  (38,097)  of  rural  districts, 
then  the  i>er  capita  of  enrollment  would  be  59  cents. 


of  a  presideut  and  for  those  of  the  worklugmau — all  should  l)e  equal  and  receive  an 
equal  education.  Cj'gnaeus  added  to  this  that  education  should  he  hased  upon 
piety  and  morality,  that  these  were  more  important  than  a  variety  of  studies.  He 
also  insisted  upon  physical  training;  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  he  insisted  that 
sloyd  should  he  given  a  principal  place  in  the  school  course^  and  he  was  the  first  per- 
son in  Finland  to  insist  upon  sloyd  heing  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  of  elementary 
and  normal  schools.  The  education  of  women — the  future  mother — interested  him 
greatly,  and  he  introduced  what  were  called  rational  methods  of  education.  Ho 
suggested  that  creches  he  estahlished  near  the  schools,  and  that  girl  pupils  aid  in 
caring  for  the  little  ones  loft  there  hy  their  mothers  during  the  day.  In  fact,  Uno 
Cygnaeus  created  the  elementary  school  of  Finland,  and,  practical  in  his  views,  he 
perfected  methods  of  education  hoth  for  elementary  schools  and  for  the  proper 
training  of  teachers  in  normal  schools  or  teachers'  scininai'ies.  His  writings  on 
educational  subjects  are  not  numerous,  hut  he  conversed  freely  on  that  subject,  and 
by  correspondence,  and  especially  by  deeds,  carried  out  his  views.  His  power  as  an 
educator  consisted  in  his  thorough  comprehension  of  the  efforts  of  his  predecessors 
in  pedagogical  fields,  with  the  executive  force  to  carry  out  such  ideas.  Religious  in 
the  best  conception  of  the  term,  clear-headed,  energetic,  friendly  in  iuterconrse  with 
otliera,  ho  really  created  tlie  school  system  of  Finland,  which,  in  its  present  flourish- 
ing condition,  is  a  fitting  memorial  of  his  efi*orts  to  present  and  future  generations. 
While  developing  his  pedagogical  ideas  UnoP  Cygnaeus  visited  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands;  he  became  acquainted  with  well-known 
educators  of  those  countries,  and  on  his  return  to  Finland  he  embodied  in  his  plan 
such  of  their  ideas  as  seemed  feasible  for  tlie  needs  of  the  people  of  Finland.  (Otto 
Salomon  in  Mexico  Intelectual,  July  31,  1894,  pp.  46-50;  and  Uno  Cygnaeus,  by  G. 
F.  Lonnbeck.) 
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The  secondary  schools,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  elementary  grades, 
are  subdivided  into  schools  for  the  Swedish/  and  schools  for  the  Finnish, 
school  population.  According  to  an  enactment  of  1872  the  real  schools^ 
lyceums,  and  higher  schools  for  women  are  classed  under  the  heading 
"Elementarlaroverken";  the  real  schools  receive  pupils  from  9  to  12 
years  of  age,  and  prepare  them  for  special  schools;  the  lyceums  include 
the  old  gymnasia  (the  first  founded  in  1630)  and  lead  in  their  eight-year 
courses  directly  to  the  university  or  to  special  schools. 

Statistics  of  secondary  schools  for  1891-92,  a 


Schools 

Teachers. 

Pupils 

State. 

Pri- 
vate. 

Total. 

State. 

Prl- 
vate. 

70 
89 

Total. 'state. 

Pri 
vate. 

789 

TotaL 

Lycenm8 : 

ConiDlet6  &     .  ................. 

19 
3 

4 

5 

23 

8 

310 
29 

386 
118 

3,417 

4.206 

XncoTupleto  &..................■ 

286  '       720 

1,006 

Total  

1 

9 

7 
2 

31 
15 

15 

1 

339 

142 

180 

17 

165 
135 
30 

504  ]  3,703  ,  1,509 
277  1  1,297      1,2.57 
210  I  2.289         252 

5,  212 

Swedish 

2,554 

Finnish 

2,541 

SwediBh-Finnish 

17  I       117 

117 

Elementary  ami  real  schools: 

Complete 

9 
11 

2 

9 
13 

72 

1 
V2         419 

419 

59 

264 

■ 

Total 

20 
9 
10 

1 

2 
2 

22 
11 

10 

1 

131 

683 

Swedish          

65 
61 
5 



332 

Finnish 

339 

Swedish-Finnish 

12 

Secondary  schooLs    for  girls   and 
preparatory  Hchools : 
Swedish 

C 
6 

31 
17 

1 

37 
23 

1 

375 
215 

7 

2,735 

Finnish           

1.913 

Swedish-Finnish 

1 

64 

1 

Total 

12 

49 

61 

159 

438 

597 

1,587 

c3, 125 

4,712 

a  Statistisk  Arsbok  for  Finland,  1894,  and  Statistisk  Ofversigt  af  Elementarlaroverkens  tilUtand 
och  Vorksamhnt,  1891-1894. 

b  The  complete  schools  are  those  of  7  classes ;  the  incomplete  of  4  classes,  which  are  in  a  measure 
preparatory  to  the  seven-class  lyceams. 

c Including  708  boys. 

The  State  aad  the  communes  cooperate  in  the  maintenance  of  these 
secondary  schools.  The  amount  included  in  the  budget  in  1891-92 
was  $408,591,  which  gives  an  expenditure  of  17  cents  per  capita  of 
population  and  $38.52  per  capita  of  enrollment.  The  university  and 
polytechnic  school  (Universitet  och  Polyteknikum)  had  1,88X  students 
(1,750  in  the  former  and  131  in  the  latter)  in  1893.  The  State  expendi- 
ture for  both  institutions  was  $182,155. 


>  In  order  that  there  be  no  misapprehension  of  the  terms  Swedish  and  Finnish 
schools,  it  should  be  stated  that  85  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  Finland  are  Finns 
and  14  per  cent  Swedes.  Each  nationaHty  has  a  certain  proportion  of  schools,  where 
the  instruction  is  given  in  either  the  Swedish  or  Finnish  tongues,  and  hence  the  term 
Swedish  or  Finnish  schools;  in  still  other  schools  both  languages  are  used.  These 
two  peoples,  98.05  per  cent  of  whom  are  Protestants,  have  lived  together  for  seven 
hundred  years  and  form  a  single  nation.  The  Swedish,  or  more  aristocratic  element, 
is  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  in  Aland,  Wyland,  Wasa,  and  a  part  of  the  Archi- 
pelago of  Abo. 
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In  Finland  stress  is  laid  upon  training  for  industrial,  commercial, 
and  agricultural  pursuits.  As  is  stated  by  the  director  of  the  central 
bureau  of  statistics,  there  are  7  industrial  schools  (industriskolorna), 
with  48  teachers  and  333  pupils;  7  higher  grade  manual  training 
schools  in  cities  (hogre  handtverksskolor  i  sttiderna),  with  38  teachers 
and  226  pupils;  31  of  lower  grade  (lagre  handtverksskolor  i  stilderna), 
with  92  teachers  and  1,096  pupils.  State  expenditure  for  manual  train- 
ing was  $5,005;  communal  expenditure  for  the  same  was  $8,264.  Com- 
mercial schools  (handelsskolorna)  are  8  in  number,  with  70  teachers  and 
472  students  and  179  graduates  in  1892-93;  State  expenditure,  $10,402. 
In  rural  districts  there  are  14  agricultural  schools  (landtbrukslarover- 
ken),  with  52  teachers,  375  students,  and  151  graduates;  State  expendi- 
ture, $42,575;  also  19  dairy-farm  schools  (mejerilaroverken),  with  37 
teachers  and  175  wo:nen  students;  graduates,  95;  State  expenditure, 
$10,537.  For  the  purpose  of  teaching  those  who  desire  to  enter  the 
marine  service  there  are  7  navigation  schools  (navigation sskolorna), 
with  146  students  in  1892-93.  The  State  expenditure  was  $14,706. 
Under  the  heading  of  ^' Abnormskolorna"  are  grouped  the  5  schools 
for  deaf  and  dumb  (dofstumsskolor),  with  31  teachers  and  283  pupils; 
State  expenditure,  $21,127;  the  2  schools  for  the  blind  (blindanstalter), 
with  17  teachers  and  68  pupils;  State  expenditure,  $11,988;  and  the  2 
private  schools  for  idiots  (idiotanstalten),  which,  however,  received 
$5,790  from  the  State;  teachers,  9;  pupils,  44. 

The  length  of  the  school  year  in  the  diflPerent  grades  of  school  is  not 
definitely  stated,  but  in  the  elementary  grades  instruction  must  be 
given  at  least  thirty  hours  a  week  for  thirty  weeks.  Secondary  schools 
are  kept  open  from  September  1  to  December  20,  and  from  January  14 
to  May  31;  the  university  from  September  15  to  December  15,  and 
from  January  15  to  May  15.  The  term  of  the  remaining  scholastic 
institutions  is  not  si)ecified. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  SUPERVISION. 

The  central  control  of  the  school  system  at  Helsingfors  is  vested  in 
a  higher  school  board  (Ofverstyrelsen  for  Skolviisendet)  which  is  an 
adjunct  of  the  Imperial  Senate  of  Finland,  and  especially  connected 
with  the  administrative  section  of  ecclesiastical  afifairs  and  public 
instruction.  This  central  organization  has  supervision  of  State  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  special  schools,  and  also  of  private  schools 
which  may  bo  subsidized  by  the  State;  it  regulates  the  school  pro- 
grammes and  controls  the  fl})portionment  of  school  material.  An 
inspector  in  chief,  appointed  by  the  Czar,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
board,  attends  more  especially  to  the  needs  of  elementary  and  normal 
schools;  reports  from  the  local  inspectors  are  brought  to  his  attention. 
The  university  is  controlled  by  the  academic  authorities,  but  no  modi- 
fication of  its  organization  may  be  attempted  until  the  matter  has  been 
referred  to  the  Senate  and  has  finally  received  imperial  sanction.  In 
ED  94 27 
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each  territorial  subdivision  (liiu)  there  is  a  local  inspector  of  ekmeutary 
schools  who  has  general  supervision  of  that  grade  throughout  the  Ian, 
The  local  supervision  of  secondary  schools  is  intrusted  to  a  council  of 
state  of  3  to  5  members  appointed  by  the  higher  school  board. 

SCHOOL   OEGANIZATION  AND  METHODS. 

The  teaching  force  is  recruited  from  the  graduates  of  normal  schools, 
who,  after  passing  the  examination  at  the  close  of  the  four  years'  course, 
are  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach.  The  normal 
schools  have  kindergarten  and  infant  schools  connected  with  them; 
the  fourth  year  of  the  course  is  generally  devoted  to  practice  teaching. 
Tlie  central  school  board  appoints  the  teachers,  and  it  is  to  the  State 
that  they  look  for  i)ayment  of  salary,  although  the  local  authorities 
provide  lodgings,  containing  at  least  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  with 
ground  for  gardening  and  pasturage  for  a  cow.  The  salaries  of  ele- 
mentary grade  teachers  range  from  8116  for  women  to  $154  for  men  per 
annum  5  in  real  schools  (in  1873)  the  salaries  reported  were  from  $463 
to  $579;  in  lyceums  from  $540  to  $887;  in  secondary  schools  for  girls 
from  $579  to  $772  for  miUe  teachers  and  $307  to  $403  for  women,  lodg- 
ings being  allowed  in  all  cases.  Whether  these  amounts  have  increased 
or  decreased  since  that  date  is  not  known. 

Organization  and  plans  of  study. — In  Helsingfors,  and  also  in  some 
other  cities,  the  school  buildings  are  constructed  according  to  modern 
methods,  and  are  arranged  with  well-ventilated  rooms,  and  have  exten- 
sive grounds.  The  ambulatory  schools,  however,  have  to  depend  upon 
rooms  in  the  homes  of  peasants  or  wherever  they  can  best  be  accommo- 
dated. Instruction  is  insisted  upon  by  the  authorities,  but  there  is 
latitude  in  regard  to  enforcement  of  school  attendance.  The  Statis- 
tisk  Arsbok  fiir  Finland  indicates  that  in  1891,  out  of  a  school  popula- 
tion of  470,382,  there  were  207,813  children  receiving  instruction  at 
home  or  in  schools  held  on  Sunday,  while  only  21,523  were  reported 
as  having  no  schooling  at  all.  The  central  or  higher  school  board  at 
Helsingfors  regulates  the  school  programmes  from  the  pedagogical  and 
technical  side,  but  there  is  great  liberty  of^ction^  left  tq^the  teacher. 
The  very  latest  improvements  are  investigated,  and  adopted  when 
feasible.  The  elementary  (primary)  schools  have  a  four  years'  course, 
divided  into  lower  and  higher  grades  of  two  years  each,  instruction 
being  both  oral  and  by  text-books.  The  studies  include  religion,  the 
mother  tongue,  arithmetic,  drawing,  singing,  gymnastics,  and  manual 
training  for  boys  and  girls;  in  the  higher  grade,  elementary  history, 
geography,  elements  of  plane  and  descriptive  geometry,  and  natural 
sciences  are  added.  Manual  training  occupies  about  five  hours  a  week 
in  each  class.  Corporal  punishment  is  not  allowed  in  the  schools;  the 
teacher  places  the  pupils  upon  their  honor  to  obey  the  rules.  Formerly 
boys  and  girls  were  taught  separately,  but  since  1883  coeducation  has 
been  attempted  in  some  schools  of  both  elementary  and  secondary 
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grades,  Mid  it  is  stated  that  5  coeducational  institutions  (4  Swedish 
and  1  Finnish)  have  been  created  since  that  date.  Institutious  whose 
course  of  study  is  of  an  elementary  character  include  also  manual  train- 
ing schools,  city  evening  sc1k>o1s  (with  773  pupils  in  1891-92),  and 
schools  for  the  defective  classes. 

The  secondary  schools  form  three  groups,  as  heretofore  stated.  The 
studies,  which  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  group,  include  religion, 
Swedish,  Finnish,  Eussian,  German,  French,  and  English,  the  classics, 
history,  geography,  botany,  zoology,  physics,  mathematics,  drawing, 
singing,  and  gymnastics.  Large  halls  for  gymnastic  exercises  are  con- 
nected with  the  better  class  of  buildings. 

Four  normal  schools  prepare  those  desiring  to  fill  a  teacher's  posi- 
tion. Two  of  the  normals  are  mixed  schools— that  is,  both  sexes  fol- 
low the  courses — three  are  for  the  Finnish  population,  and  one  for  the 
Swedes;  pupils  under  instruction,  436. 

Training  for  practical  life, — The  comparative  prosperity  of  the  people 
of  Finland  may  be  said  to  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  benefits 
of  education  have  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  even  the  humblest 
citizen.  Then,  too,  an  impetus  has  been  given  to  agricultural  pursuits 
by  the  foundation  of  schools  of  higher  and  lower  grade  for  the  study 
of  agriculture,  dairying,  and  forestry.  Numerous  agencies,  societies, 
and  individuals  aid  in  the  improvement  of  the  poorer  classes  by  the 
establishment  of  household  schools,  where  girls  are  taught  the  main 
elements  of  domestic  economy.  Commercial  schools  (handelsskolor) 
train  those  whose  aim  is  toward  a  business  life.  Prizes  are  offered  to 
stimulate  the  peasant  class  in  developing  the  best  methods  of  carrying 
on  agricultural  pursuits.  Agiucultural  societies  have  ramifications  all 
over  the  country  and  enroll  hundreds  of  active  members.    Trade 


*  "Of  these  private  coeducational  schools,  one  afe  HelsingfoTs/'  says  a  writer  in  the 
Journal  of  Education,  London,  "had  200  boys  and  girls  in  1893  who  were  receiving 
similar  instruction.  There  were  11  classes,  2  of  them  elementary  for  the  younger 
children,  who  are  received  from  the  sixth  year  on.  They  may  remain  until  the  twen- 
tieth year,  and  if  the  examination  is  a  satisfactory  one  they  may  enter  the  nniver- 
sity.  The  course  of  study  includes  English,  Frcncli,  German,  Finnish  (optional), 
Russian,  and  Latin.  Geography  is  taught  from  the  fourth  year  of  the  course. 
Manual  training  is  tanght  to  both  sexes,  and  this  includes  sloyd,  sewing,  embroid- 
ery^ and  knitting.  Drawing  is  an  optional  branch,  while  all  study  singing,  unless 
prohibited  by  physicians*  orders,  or  because  thoy  have  no  voice  for  singing.  Gym- 
nastics is  taught  two  or  three  hours  each  week;  in  the  lower  classes  the  boys  and 
girls  are  trained  together;  in  the  upper  classes  separately.  The  school  year  com- 
mences in  September;  there  is  a  month's  vacation  at  Christmas,  a  week  at  Easter, 
and  several  days  at  Whitsuntide;  and  the  longest  vacation  is  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber. Each  day*s  schooling  is  from  8  to  11,  and  from  1  to  3  o'clock.  Every  hour  there 
is  ton  minutes'  recreation,  and  every  half  hour  four  minutes'  change  of  occupation. 
During  the  summer  months  botanic  studies  arc  pursued,  and  each  pupil  has  his  (or 
her)  herbarium,  and  classifies  and  describes  the  new  plants  placed  therein.  Each 
pupil  pays  $50  a  year,  and  the  Government  is  called  upon  for  a  subsidy,  if  required, 
although  it  is  stated  that  the  Government  does  not  desire  to  subsidize  coeducational 
institutions." 
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schools  are  established,  and  there  are  ambulatory  instructors  who 
travel  from  point  to  point  and  instruct  in  carpentering,  smithcraft,  fish 
curing,  and  horticulture.  General  training  for  life  work  does  not  stop 
here,  for  there  are  schools  of  horticulture,  farriers'  schools,  agriculturo- 
chemical  and  seed  stations,  stock  farms  for  cattle  breeding,  and  divers 
other  means  of  improving  the  people.  By  means  of  these  aids  to  a 
general  education  profitable  occupations  are  given  to  those  remote 
from  urban  centers,  so  that  during  the  long  nights  of  the  northern 
winter  the  peasantry  retain  their  interest  in  some  one  or  more  avoca- 
tions, and  with  the  return  of  the  spring  comes  the  incitement  to  new 
endeavor.  Statistics  of  these  and  other  special  schools  have  already 
been  given,  as  far  as  obtainable,  and  the  Government's  interest  is 
indicated  by  subsidies. 

ITNIVERSITY   AND   POLYTEOHNICUM — HOW   ORGANIZED. 

The  university  at  Hdsingfors,  originally  established  at  Abo  and 
removed  to  Helsingfors  in  1827,  has  a  consistorium,  composed  of  the 
rector  and  regular  professors,  which  attends  to  the  management  of  its 
internal  affairs.  By  decree  of  1852  the  government  of  tbe  institution 
rests  with  the  chancellor  and  the  consistorium,  but  any  modification  of 
its  organization  must  be  referred  to  the  Senate  and  then  receive  im- 
perial sanction  before  its  provisos  can  be  carried  out.  The  four  faculties 
are  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy,  entrance  to  either  of 
which  requires  the  passing  of  the  final  examination  in  a  lyceum,  and 
an  examination  conducted  by  professors  designated  by  tbe  academic 
authorities. 

The  university  has  also  the  subdivision  into  six  "nations,"'  each  of 
which  indicates  from  what  part  of  the  duchy  the  student  comes.  Each 
of  these  bodies  has  an  inspector  at  its  head,  and  its  members  are  taxed 
for  special  and  general  purposes.  The  disciplinary  power  of  the  "na- 
tion" is  such  that  a  refractory  member  may  be  suspended  for  not  more 
than  a  two  years'  period.  To  obtain  a  professorship  in  a  given  faculty 
requires  the  holding  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  that  faculty,  and  the 
presentation  of  a  thesis  on  the  subject  to  be  taught.  A  doctor's  degree 
necessitates,  first,  that  of  M.  A.,  and  the  passing  of  a  second  examina^ 
tiou.  Candidates  for  the  position  of  private  docent  or  instructor,  are 
also  required  to  hold  satisfactory  credentials. 


'Revuo  Universitaire,  15  octohre  1892;   article  par  R.  Candiani;  also  Barnard's 
Journal  of  Education,  v.  24. 
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a  Statistisk  Arsbok  ftir  Fiulnnd,  181)4. 

h  In  1803-04  21  young  ladies  iuHelsingfors  passed  the  "abiturienten  examcn,'  2  that  for  candidate 
of  philosophy,  2  for  the  "kamoral  oxanien,"  and  2  the  preliminaries  for  entrance  to  the  medical 
faculty.    One  lady  has  bci^ome  an  assistant  in  the  students  library. 

The  semesters  iu  the  university  are  from  September  15  to  December 
15,  and  from  January  15  to  May  15.  Connected  with  the  university 
are  laboratories, chemical, pharmaceutical, and  physiological^  museums, 
a  fine  library  of  200,000  volumes,  and  anatomical  and  pathological 
institutes. 

The  Polytekniska  Institut  i  Helsingfors,  which  some  of  the  university 
students  enter,  has  a  four  years'  course  of  study.  Its  mathematical 
course  includes  algebra,  analytical,  practical,  projective,  and  descrip- 
tive, geometry,  trigonometry,  and  differential  calculus;  its  architectural 
course  covers  freehand  and  linear  drawing,  persi)ective,  ornamentation, 
landscape  drawing,  modeling;  its  chemical  division  takes  up  organic, 
inorganic,  analytical,  and  theoretical  work  in  the  chemical  laboratory, 
and  chemical  and  mechanical  technology;  its  language  course  includes 
Swedish,  Finnish,  Russian, German,  English,  and  French,  national  econ- 
omy, art  history,  agronomy,  mechanics,  geography,  metallurgy,  statis- 
tics, cinematics,  gymnastics,  singing,  and  bookkeeping — all  appear  in 
the  i)rogramnie  of  study  for  the  year  1891-92.  Its  library  contains 
2,500  books  and  2,000  periodicals. 


statistics  for  1892-93. a 
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a  Pol ytekninka  lustitutet  i  Fuiland.  1892-93. 

b  To  ii;jvo  knowledge  of  diemistrv  in  all  its  forms,  and  as  applied  to  building  inat«fials  used  In  con- 
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HISTORICAL  R:6SUM6.^ 

lu  Finlaud,  to  date  of  1611,  the  church  authorities  controlled  educa- 
tional institutions,  the  few  schools  being  annexed  to  Catholic  monas- 
teries. The  Lutheran  Church  neglected  to  do  anything  for  public 
instruction  until  the  reign  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  (1611-1G32);  but 
special  activity  is  noticed  during  Queen  Christina^s  reign  (1632-1654), 
and  the  university  was  6rganized  in  1640. 

In  1686  an  edict  of  Charles  XI  required  the  clergy  to  hold  an  annual 
examination  to  ascertain  whether  children  could  read,  and  whether 
they  knew  their  catechism  5  it  prohibited  the  marriage  of  parties  who 
failed  in  the  above  and  who  had  not  been  confirmed. 

A  law  of  1649,  amended  in  1724,  regulated  public  instruction  for  a 
considerable  period.  Latin  was  the  principal  subject  of  study  at  that 
date,  and  the  language  most  generally  used. 

The  schools  were  generally  controlled  by  the  clergy,  and  consequently 
varied  in  organization,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  bishops  in 
different  dioceses.  Elementary  instruction  was  left  almost  entirely  to 
the  families,  but  the  Lutheran  Church  exercised  control  even  over  this 
instruction.  In  1792-1809  the  university,  in  point  of  instruction  and 
professors,  reached  a  degree  of  excellence  which  it  has  hardly  surpassed 
since. 

During  the  wars  which  brought  about  the  annexation,  in  1809,  of 
Finland  to  Russia  as  a  grand  duchy,  the  attention  of  the  people  was 
diverted  from  any  attempts  at  special  educational  progress,  but  in  1812 
three  navigation  schools  were  established,  and  from  1825  to  1855  public 
instruction  developed  materially  wrhile  general  conditions  greatly 
improved.  In  1837  agricultural  institutes  were  first  referred  to;  in 
1843  a  new  school  law,  tending  toward  specialization  in  study,  was 
promulgated;  in  1847  the  polytechnic  school  was  established. 

In  1858  the  subject  of  elementary'  education  was  agitated;  rural  com- 
munes were  required  to  establish  stationary  schools  and  governmental 
aid  was  promised.  The  school  organization  was  not  definitely  regulated, 
however,  until  eight  years  later.  From  1858  on  the  first  measures  to 
extend  the  use  of  the  Finnish  language  were  adopted,  Swedish  having 
been  the  only  language  for  general  use  permitted  by  law  of  1843.  A 
Finnish  school  and  a  school  for  deaf  and  dumb  were  established  in 
1858.  In  1863  the  first  association  of  teachers  was  formed,  and  a  nor- 
mal school  was  created  in  1863-04. 

The  beginning  of  a  withdrawal  of  all  schools  from  ecclesiastical 
authority  dates  from  1865,  and  this  change  from  clerical  to  lay  authority 
culminated  in  1869,  when  the  higher  council  of  education  was  created 
at  Ilelsingfors. 

In  1866  the  school  system  was  definitely  organized,  and  governmental 
subsidies  were  to  be  withheld  if  its  provisions  were  not  carried  out  by 


*The  main  facts  of  this  ri-sumd  are  taken  from  an  article  by  R.  Candiani  in  the 
Revue  Universitaire,   October,  1892.     Ho  quotes  from  material  furnished  by  the. 

rector  of  the  university.  f^  r^r^r^]^^ 
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the  local  authorities.  In  1871-lSSO  several  normal  schools  were  created 
for  one  or  the  other  sex. 

In  1872  the  real  schools,  lyceums,  and  high  grade  schools  for  women 
were  classified  under  the  term  "  elementar-laroverken/'  the  object 
beuig  to  continue  elementary  education  and  to  prepare  for  special 
schools.  Among  the  private  lyceums  are  five  where  boys  and  girls 
receive  instruction  in  common  preparatory  to  university  studies. 

In  1888  Parliament  decreed  the  establishment  of  lyceums  for  girls  to 
prepare  them  for  university  courses,  and  by  reason  of  this  and  other 
legislative  measures  the  social  and  political  status  of  women  has  been 
greatly  benefited  during  the  last  few  years.  Woman  may  now  fill  a 
number  of  positions  in  administrative  offices,  and,  although  she  is  not 
considered  eligible  as  a  voter,  she  has  acquired  the  right  of  voting  in 
the  commune.  Much  of  this  progress  is  attributed  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Woman's  Society  of  Finland,  established  in  1384. 

Another  element  of  progress  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  is 
the  gradual  equalization  of  the  use  of  Finnish  and  Swedish  languages. 
In  1858  there  was  only  1  Finnish  school  of  a  secondary  grade ;  in  1891-92 
the  number  of  schools  in  which  Finnish  is  the  language  of  instruction 
included  13  lyceums,  10  real  schools,  and  6  secondary  schools  for  girls; 
of  elementary  schools  the  number  is  not  stated.  At  the  present  date 
there  are  58  Finnish  journals  and  reviews  (12  more  than  in  Swedish), 
and  the  Finnish  and  Swedisli  languages  are  equally  used  in  all  adminis- 
trative and  educational  offices.  So  that  it  may  be  seen  that  the  strug- 
gle between  the  "Sv^comanes"  and  "Feaiiomanes"  is  diminishing  by 
degrees. 

In  the  matter  of  manual  and  physical  training  and  in  that  of  the 
construction  of  a  superior  class  of  school  buildings,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  most  approved  hygienic  methods,  the  inhabitants  of  Finland 
take  an  excellent  position.  Gym-nasties  is  obligatory  for  both  sexes  in 
institutions  of  all  grades,  and  the  youth  of  secondary  and  higher  grade 
schools  are  encouraged  to  learn  to  swim,  to  ride  horseback,  to  skate, 
to  ride  bicycles,  to  row,  and  to  manage  sailboats,  etc.,  and  they  are 
encouraged  to  take  part  in  competitive  athletic  sports, 

Helsingfors  is  the  center  of  scientific,  literary,  and  artistic  effort, 
while  ol^er  cities  also  have  many  courses  and  conferences  tending 
toward  the  instruction  and  material  benefit  of  the  public. 

Temperance^  associations  are  organized,  and  many  pamphlets  deal- 


»A  lady  of  Finland,  Frol^en  Alii  Trygg,  has,  since  1888,  established  a  workingf- 
inen's  home  and  a  people's  kitchen,  so  as  to  do  her  part  toward  the  elevation  of  her 
fellowmen.  Living  in  a  suburb  of  Helsingfors,  largely  inhabited  by  men  of  that 
class,  hex  endeavor  has  been  in  the  People's  Kitchen  to  furnish  the  men  with  health- 
ful, nourishing  food,  and  through  the  invention  of  a  new  fermented  beverage,  with 
almost  no  alcohol  in  it,  she  hopes  to  keep  them  from  drinking  beer  and  brandy.  Her 
appeal  to  the  Finnish  Senate  brought  her  a  grant  of  60,000  marks  ($11,580)  for  tlie 
Workingmen's  Home.  A  kindergarten  and  nursery  are  found  in  the  homo;  there  is 
a  hall  for  gymnastics  and  music,  a  loan  library,  a  free  reading  hall  with  papers  and 
periodicals,  a  larger  hall  for  lectures  on  Sundays  and  evenings  when  the  men  are  at 
liberty.    Froken  Trj-gg  resides  in  this  institution  and  devotes  herself  to  its  welfare. 
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ing  with  this  and  other  subjects  are  annually  distributed,  the  object 
being  to  discuss  questions  which  will  lead  to  the  general  advancement 
of  the  i)eople  both  in  urban  and  rural  districts. 

It  is  well  said  that  the  people  of  Finland  <^have  a  great  desire  for 
culture''  and  that  their  intellectual  and  industrial  progress  is  such  as 
to  awaken  the  interest  of  individuals  of  larger  and  more  favored 
nations,  speaking  from  the  geographical  and  historical  standpoints. 

PUBLICATIONS,  1890-1893. 

A  list  of  volumes  published  within  the  last  few  years  in  Finland 
bearing  upon  the  subject  of  education,  or  dealing  with  the  history  of 
the  country  is  here  appended.  The  list  includes  such  volumes  as  are 
filed  in  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education : 

Blomqvist,  Anna.  Elementiirisaugofningar  for  Skolor.  (Text-book  for  singing.) 
12-.     Helsingfors,  1890. 

Blomqvist,  Anna.  Forberedande  Kurs  i  Tyska  Spr&ket.  (German  text-book.)  12<^. 
^  Helsingfors,  1890. 

Brabestads  Borgare-ocb  Handelsskola.  Arsbertittelse,  1891-92,  1892-93.  (Report  of 
commercial  school.)    S-\     Ulcaborg,  1892, 1893. 

Kejserliga  Alexanders  Universitet  i  Finland.  Katalog  for  Vartermineu,  1893.  (Cat- 
alogue of  the  university.)    8*=*.     Holsingfors,  1893. 

Normal-lyceum  i  Helsingfors.  Beriittelse,  1890-91.  (Report  of  lyceum  in  Helsing- 
fors.)   8-.     Helsingfors,  1893. 

Polytekniska  Institutet  i  Finland.  Beriittelse,  1890-91,  1891-92,  1892-93.  (Reports 
of  polyteclinicum.)    8^.     Helsingfors,  1891-1893. 

Lonnbeck,  Gustaf  F.  Uno  Cygntcus;  Finska  folkskolans  fader.  (Accoont  of  Cyg- 
nTUsMife.)     12^.     Helsingfors,  1890. 

Mellberg,  E.  .J.  lagttagolser  rorande  Fjirgblindhet.  (Concerning  color-blindness.) 
8^.     Helsingfors,  1892. 

Nya  Svenska  Samskolan  i  Helsingfors.  Redogorelse,  1891-92.  (Report  of  Swedish- 
coeducational  school.)    8^.     Helsingfors,  1892. 

Svenska  Fruntimners  skolan  och  Fortbildungsliiroverket.  Program,  1891-92, 1892-93. 
(Report  of  higher  school  for  women.)     12-.     Helsingfors,  1892, 1893. 

Statistisk  cifversigt  af  Barnanndervisningen  uti  evangelisk-lutherska  och  gprekisk- 
ryska  forsamlingarna  i  Finland  i\r  1891.  (Children  taught  by  Greco-Rnssian  or 
Lutheran  Assoc.)    8^.     Helsingfors,  1893. 

Statistisk  ofversigt  af  elementarlliroverkeus  tillstjind  och  verksamket  1891-92, 
1892-93.     (Report  of  secondary  schools.)     8^.     Helsingfors,  1894. 

Statistisk  ofversigt  af  folkskolevlisendet  1890-91,  1891-92.  (Reports  of  primary 
schools.)    8\     Helsingfors,  1894. 

Statistisk  Arsbok  ffir  Finland,  1890-1893.  (Statistics,  including  those  on  education.) 
12  ^     Helsingfors,  1890-1894. 

Danielson,  Joh.  Rich.  Finland's  Vereiniguug  mit  dem  russischen  Reiche.  (Contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  Finland.)     8^.     Helsingfors,  1891, 

Finska  Vetenskaps-Societeten.  Bidrag  till  Kiinnedom  af  Finland  Natur  och  Folk, 
1890-1892.  (Contributions  of  the  Scientific  Society  concerning  Finland  and  the 
Fins.)    8^.     Helsingfors,  1890-1892. 

Finska  Vetenskaps-Societeten.  Forhandlingar,  1890-91,  1891-92, 1892-93.  (Proceed- 
ings  of  the  Scientific  Society.)    8^.     Helsingfors,  1890-1893. 

Geografiska  Fiireningens  Tidskrift.  Argdngen,  1890,  1891,  1892.  (Journal  of  the 
Geographical  Society.)    8^.     Helsingfors,  1890-1892. 
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CHAPTER    X. 
THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  EEVIVAL/ 

[For  previous  article  on  the  subject  see  chapter  on  Child  Study,  Report  1892-93,  vol.  1,  pp.  357-391 .] 


Topical  outline. — Chief  events  in  the  movement  during  the  year  1S93-94;  societies 
formed;  periodicals  issued — Interdependence  of  the  different  methods  of  int^estiga- 
tion — University  equipment  for  psycho-physics  and  courses  in  child  study — Results  of 
the  new  psychology  applicable  to  education — Addressee  and  citations  from  reports, 
articles,  etc. 

Among  the  intellectual  movements  of  the  time  none  has  greater 
importance  for  education  than  the  revival  of  interest  in  psychology 
During  the  year  under  review  the  agencies  concerned  in  this  move 
ment  have  been  increased  by  the  formation  of  the  American  Psycho 
logical  Association  and  the  publication  of  the  Psychological  Review, 
whose  first  issue  bears  date  January,  1894.  Edited  by  Profs.  J.  Mark 
Baldwin,  of  Princeton  University,  and  J.  McKeen  Oattell,  of  Columbia 
College,  with  the  cooperation  of  a  large  body  of  distinguished  special- 
ists, the  comprehensive  and  scholarly  character  of  this  periodical  is 
assured. 

The  interest  aroused  and  maintained  by  specialists  in  the  leading 
universities  has  naturally  extended  to  the  great  body  of  teachers,  many 
of  whom  have  pursued  courses  of  psychology  in  the  universities,  and 
a  still  larger  number  similar  courses  in  normal  schools.  As  in  the 
case  of  other  movements  affecting  education,  the  strength  of  this,  which 
had  been  silently  developing  for  some  time,  was  first  signally  mani- 
fested at  Chicago.  None  of  the  department  congresses  held  during  the 
memorable  summer  of  1893  had  larger  or  more  enthusiastic  audiences 
than  the  ])sychological.  As  regards  numbers,  at  least,  this  was  particu, 
larly  true  of  the  department  congress  of  experimental  psychology  in 
education  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall.  As  to  Dr. 
Hall,  more  than  to  anyone  else,  is  due  the  credit  of  having  aroused 
teachers  to  a  sense  of  the  value  of  this  subject  as  a  part  of  their  pro- 
fessional equipment,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  follow  particularly 
the  directions  in  which  he  has  led.  In  one  of  these  directions,  namely? 
the  systematic  observation  of  children,  the  cooperation  of  teachers  is 


'  Prepared  by  A.  Tolman  Smith. 
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helpful;  indeed  it  may  bo  said  indispensable.  By  his  efforts  to  socnre 
this  community  of  work,  Dr.  Hall  has  called  into  existence  a  national 
association  for  child  study;  this  in  turn  has  given  rise  to  local  or  State 
societies,  by  means  of  which  exact  direction  may  be  given  to  the  work 
of  individual  observers  or  groups  of  observers. 

In  New  York  a  division  of  child  study  has  been  created  in  the 
department  of  public  instruction  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Charles 
n.  Thurber,  A.  M.,  of  Colgate  UniTersity.  Blank  forms  are  issued  to 
teachers  by  the  use  of  which  systematic  records  may  be  kept  of  their 
observations  upon  childr^i.  Bulletins  are  also  issued  containing  gen- 
eral directions  and  useful  hints  for  the  work,  with  accounts  of  individ- 
ual Studies,  bibliographies,  etc. 

The  Iowa  society  for  child  study  was  formed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
State  teachers'  association  held  in  Des  Moines,  December,  1894. 

An  account  of  the  initial  meeting  of  this  society  will  be  found  aiuoug 
the  papers  appended. 

The  Illinois  society  for  child  study,  formed  this  year  (1894),  has  had 
phenomenal  growth.  Comprising  as  it  does  teachers,  parents,  kinder- 
gartners,  i)hysicians,  specialists  in  neurology,  psychology,  and  physi- 
ology, the  society  typifies  the  reciprocal  reiatioos  of  all  those  whose 
work  concerns  the  welfare  of  cliildren. 

The  Child  Study  Monthly,  the  first  number  of  which  has  just 
appeared  (May,  1805),  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  valuable  auxiliary  to 
the  work.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  W.  O.  KnAn,  assistant  professor  of 
psychology  in  the  Illinois  University. 

Dr.  Hall,  whose  interest  in  the  subject  never  flags,  has  added  to  the 
many  helpful  suggestions  for  teachers  and  parents  previously  issued  a 
series  of  syllabi  for  child  study.  These  cover  fifteen  topics,  including 
emotions,  as  anger,  love  of  animals;  emotional  expression,  crying, 
laughing,  habits,  experiences,  etc.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  Dr.  James  Sully,  of  London,  following  the  American  prec- 
edent, asks  the  cooperation  of  parents  and  teachers  in  collecting  fcicts 
that  bear  on  the  characteristics  of  the  childish  mind.  What  he  espe- 
cially desires  is  first-hand  observations  carried  out  on  children  during 
the  first  five  or  six  years  of  life.  The  points  tc  which  observation  is 
particularly  directed  are  grouped  under  specific  heads,  as  fancy,  self- 
feeliTig,  etc. 

There  are  certain  evils  incident  to  an  exaggerated  interest  in  child 
psychology  that  have  not  escaped  the  attention  of  leaders  of  this 
movement.  Childhood  is  but  a  fragment  of  a  great  whole;  considered 
by  itself,  the  incidental  and  unimportant  may  be  unduly  exaggerated, 
moreover  adult  life  alone  furnishes  the  interpretation  of  many  phenom- 
ena of  the  developing  mind.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  the 
value  of  observation  depends  largely  upon  certain  qualities  in  the 
observer  that  mark  the  specialist.  These  are  not  characteristic  of 
the  great  body  of  teachers,  and  in  so  far  as  close  observation  tends  to 
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the  snppression  of  the  personal  element  or  "equation,"  to  speak  technic- 
ally, it  is  not  desirable  tliat  they  should  be.  Free,  spontaneous  action 
of  thought  and  feeling  is  a  power  in  human  intercourse  and  of  great 
consequence  when  the  puri)ose  of  the  intercourse  is  the  stimulation  of 
thought  and  feeling.  The  observing  attitude  and  the  stimulating 
activity  of  mind  are  in  a  measure  opposed  to  each  other.  It  should  be 
considered,  also,  that  many  of  the  investigations  in  progress  require  for 
their  best  results  the  use  of  instruments  of  precision;  in  other  words, 
they  belong  to  the  laboratory.  These  considerations  indicate  the  ulti- 
mate unity  of  all  psychological  study,  whether  its  method  be  that  of 
observation,  of  laboratory  research,  or  of  introspection.  Only  when 
the  various  results  are  correlated  can  their  true  value  be  determined. 
This  idea  of  unity  is  emphasized  by  Dr.  Alexander  Bain  in  a  discus- 
sion of  the  respective  spheres  and  mutual  helps  of  introspection  and 
psycho-physical  experiments  in  psychology.  (Mind,  January,  1893, 
42-53.) 
In  the  introduction  he  says : 

The  resources  at  our  disposal  in  imparting  to  psychology  a  scientific  character 
are  now  uumero.as.  At  the  head  must  stiU  remaiu  introspection,  or  the  self- 
consciousness  of  each  individual  working  apart.  This  is  the  method  principally 
employed  since  the  first  heginniugs  of  the  science  in  Greek  philosopliy.  It  does  not 
exclude  and  never  has  excluded  (as  we  see  in  Aristotle)  references  to  objective 
facts  and  appearances,  deriving  from  thence  a  great  addition  both  of  insight  and  of 
certainty. 

In  the  enumeration  of  means  now  available  for  the  study  are  included  observa- 
tions (and  experiments)  directed  upon  infants,  upon  abnormal  and  exceptional 
minds,  upon  animals,  and  upon  the  workings  of  society,  or  collective  humanity. 
To  these  are  added  physiology,  and,  last  but  not  least,  psycho-physical  experiments. 

He  concludes  as  follows: 

By  the  nature  of  the  case  the  initiative,  in  the  more  fruitful  lines  of  inqniry, 
will  be  most  frequently  taken  by  introspection,  which  also,  by  its  powers  of  analy- 
sis, will  still  open  the  path  to  the  highest  generalities  of  our  science. 

The  mutual  dependence  of  laboratory  work  and  schoolroom  obser- 
vation is  dwelt  upon  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Bryan,  of  the  University  of 
Indiana,  in  an  article  on  ''  Child  study,  systematic  and  unsystematic," 
citations  from  which  are  given  among  the  papers  appended. 

The  most  important  contributions  that  the  "new  psychology"  has 
made  to  our  knowledge  of  mental  phenomena  have  come  from  labora- 
tory investigation  into  the  structure  and  functiouings  of  the  nervous 
system.  For  this  work  our  country  has  unsurpassed  facilities,  a  fea- 
ture which  is  dwelt  upon  in  all  foreign  accounts  of  our  university  equip- 
ment. In  many  of  the  leading  universities  systematic  studies  in  child 
life  are  also  carried  on  pari  passu  with  the  laboratory  work.  The 
reputation  of  the  professors  who  lead  in  this  matter,  not  less  than  the 
appliances  which  are  at  their  disposal,  augurs  well  for  the  outcome, 
Particuhir  instances  will  serve  better  than  general  statements  to  show 
the  plane  upon  which  this  depai  tmeut  of  study  is  placed.    For  example, 
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at  Columbia  College  Prof.  J.  M.  Cat  tell  conducts  the  department  of 
experimental  psychology.  The  catalogue  for  1894-95  gives  the  follow- 
ing particulars  as  to  the  laboratory  equipment: 

The  psychological  laboratory  is  situated  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  building  known 
as  the  president's  house,  and  consists  of  a  lecture  room  and  general  laboratory,  and 
three  smaller  rooms  for  special  research,  including  a  dark  room  for  work  on  vision. 
The  small  rooms  allow  students  to  work  alone  and  without  interruption  at  all  hours 
during  the  day.  The  laboratory  has  windows  to  the  north,  east,  south,  and  west, 
and  is  supplied  with  electric  light  for  experimental  purposes  and  electric  power. 

The  collection  of  psychological  apparatus  is,  perhaps,  not  surpassed  by  any  in  this 
country  or  in  Europe.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  have  recently  been 
appropriated  for  this  collection  by  the  trustees  of  the  college,  and,  in  addition,  appa- 
ratus which  cost  $1,200  is  in  use.  The  apparatus  has  been  secured  with  a  view  to  a 
series  of  experiments  such  as  is  carried  out  by  the  students  attending  the.  introduc- 
tory course,  and  with  a  view  to  special  researches. 

The  exceptionally  fine  collection  of  apparatus  belonging  to  the  department  of 
physiology  is  also  available  for  the  use  of  students  in  this  department. 

Students  of  education  have  opportunity  for  the  personal  observation 
of  children  in  the  Horace  Mann  School,  maintained  by  the  Teachers' 
College  as  a  model  practice  school. 

At  Clark  University  the  president,  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  is  also  pro- 
fessor of  psychology.  He  is  ably  seconded  by  the  assistant  professor, 
Dr.  E.  C.  Sanford,  and  by  the  professor  of  physiology  and  neurology, 
Dr.  C.  F.  Hodge.  The  fellowships  in  psychology  bring  to  their  aid  a 
company  of  trained  specialists.  The  course  in  education  is  kept  in 
close  relation  with  that  in  psychology  and  anthropology,  and  in  part  is 
based  on  them.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  child  study  is  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  this  course. 

At  Yale  University  the  subject  of  physiological  and  experimental 
psychology  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Scripture.  The  course,  which  is 
very  elaborate,  includes  on  the  educational  side  "  Child  study  on  a 
scientific  basis.''  The  similar  department  at  Harvard  is  under  the 
conduct  of  Dr.  Hugo  Miinsterberg.  The  course  in  experimental 
psychology  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  charge  of  Prof.  L. 
Witmer,  includes — 

Houra  por  week. 

1.  Systemritic  course  in  experimental  psychology 1| 

2.  Special  topics  for  class  experimentation 1^ 

3.  Seminary  for  the  study  of  child  psychology 1^ 

4.  Individual  laboratory  work,  at  least 2 

At  Princeton  the  course  of  mental  philosophy  includes  experimental 
psychology.  The  laboratory  for  this  class  of  investigations,  founded 
at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1893-94,  is  equipped  *'  with  the 
standard  pieces  of  apparatus  for  demonstration  and  research,  together 
with  illustrative  models  and  charts."  The  work  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  J. 
Mark  Baldwin,  whose  contributions  to  the  literature  of  psychology  are 
well  known. 

The  foundation  of  the  Susan  Linn  Sage  School  of  Philosophy  secured 
to  Cornell  University  ample  facilities  for  psychological  research.    In 
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the  instruction  of  this  department  all  sides  of  philosophy  are  repre- 
sented.   Farthermore,  as  stated  in  the  announcement  of  the  school, 

Every  method  of  discovering  truth — observation,  experiment,  historical  investiga- 
tion, reflection,  and  speculation — is  welcomed  within  its  appropriate  domain. 

The  apparatus  for  the  psychological  laboratory  was  made  in  Germany  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  professor.  There  is  already  a  full  equipment  in  some  of 
the  most  important  lines,  and  additions  will  be  continually  made  as  required.  All 
the  philosophical  journals  published  both  at  homo  and  abroad  are  taken.  The 
library  is  also  well  supplied  with  philosophical  works,  and  books  not  on  hand  are 
ordered  as  soon  as  called  for.  In  the  new  library  building  there  is  a  large  seminary 
room  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  use  of  advanced  students  in  philosophy.  This  room 
contains  complete  sets  of  the  more  important  philosophical  journals — American, 
English,  French,  and  German — and  a  carefully  selected  collection  (which  is  being 
constantly  enlarged)  of  books  necessary  for  special  study  and  independent  research. 
Another  room  in  the  library  building  has  been  assigned  to  the  school  as  an  editorial 
room  for  The  Philosophical  Review.  This  Review  marks  another  function  of  the 
school,  namely,  the  publishing  of  the  results  of  investigation.  It  appears  once  in 
two  months,  each  number  containing  from  112  to  128  pages.  A  large  part  of  the 
material  of  the  Review  is  contributed  by  the  professors,  fellows,  and  graduates  in 
the  Sage  School  of  Philosophy. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Titchener  is  professor  of  psychology,  with  direction  of  the 
laboratory. 

The  principal  universities  of  the  Western  States  are  fully  in  line 
with  this  movement.  At  Michigan  University,  psychology,  under  Pro- 
fessor Mead,  is  kept  in  close  relations  with  philosophy,  under  Dr.  John 
Dewey.*  At  Illinois  University  elaborate  courses  in  psychology  are 
conducted  by  Prof.  W.  O.  Krohn,  Ph.  D.;  at  Wisconsin  University  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Jastrow,  whose  researches  have  thrown  great  light  upon 
the  whole  ])rovince  of  child  study  and  of  race  psychology. 

At  the  Indiana  University  Dr.  W.  L.  Bryan,  i)rofessor  of  philosophy, 
maintains  also  courses  in  psychology.  The  laboratory  for  experimental 
psychology,  established  in  1888,  has  recently  been  enlarged  and  sup- 
plied with  new  apparatus.  Educational  psychology  forms  a  special 
feature  of  the  department  of  pedagogics. 

At  the  University  of  California  a  graduate  seminary  for  the  system- 
atic study  of  child  life  is  maintained  in  the  department  of  pedagogy, 
under  the  immediate  charge  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Brown.  Professor  Bailey 
also  lectures  on  tlie  biological  aspects  of  education. 

Tlie  more  recent  foundations — i.  e..  University  of  Chicago  and  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University — have  also  made  large  provision  for  psy- 
chology, both  rational  and  experimental.  At  the  latter  institution  a 
vigorous  work  in  child  study  and  anthropological  psychology  is  main- 
tained under  the  conduct  of  Prof.  Earl  Barnes. 

In  the  colleges  exclusively  for  women  similar  courses  are  offered. 
At  Wellesley  general  and  advanced  courses  are  maintained  by  Dr. 
Miles  and  Prof.  Mary  W.  Calkins.     At  Bryn  Mawr  psychology  is  coor- 

'  Dr.  John  Dewey  having  accepted  a  call  to  Chicaj^o  University,  his  relation  with 
lylichigan  University  ceased  with  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year  1893-94. 
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dinated  with  logic  and  pliilosophy  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  D.  S. 
Miller,  All  the  main  divisions  of  psychology  are  treated  "by  lectures, 
illustrative  demonsti*ations,  rei)orts  of  abnormal  cases,  and  discus- 
sion." Eandoiph-Macon  Woman's  College  announces  courses  of  psy- 
chology, theoretical  and  experimental,  in  connection  with  pedagogy. 
The  classification  and  scope  of  these  university  courses  is  very  clearly 
set  forth  in  a  recent  article  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  citations  from 
Avhich  Avill  be  found  among  the  appended  papers. 

Not  the  least  imi>ortant  outcome  of  the  present  interest  in  psychology 
is  the  relation  it  has  established  between  university  professors,  teach- 
ers of  secondary  and  elementary  schools,  and  school  officials.  Teachers 
and  supervisors  are  not  likely  to  lose  sight  of  the  practical  bearings  of 
the  subject  upon  their  professional  work.  On  the  other  hand,  univer- 
sity men  will  naturally  keep  in  mind  the  wider  relations  of  the  subject. 
This  relativeness  is  incidentally  suggested  in  many  of  the  inquiry 
schemes  and  study  directions  issued  for  the  work,  the  bearing  given 
being  generally  scientific  rather  than  philosophical.  Thus  a  scheme 
for  the  study  of  temperament  gives  hints  of  the  theory  current  among 
anthropologists  that  the  key  to  racial  vigor  is  to  be  found  in  the  skull 
formations  (long  heads  versus  broad  heads).  Some  understanding  of 
this  theory,^  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  it,  would  be  hdpful,  if 
not  indispensable,  in  the  mere  act  of  recording  data.  Thus  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  teacher's  interest  in  a  specific  line  of  observation  would 
be  a  wider  r«ange  of  reading  and  clearer  understanding  of  his  own  par- 
ticular field  of  inquiry.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  university  circles  the 
new  psychology  is  kept  in  close  relation  with  the  old;  investigation 
into  the  effects  of  mental  phenomena  as  manifested  in  the  action  of 
muscles  and  nerves  redoubles  interest  in  the  introspective  view.  As  a 
natural  result  the  past  few  years  have  seen  notable  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  rational  psychology. 

The  educational  bearing  of  psychology  has  long  been  a  fruitful  subject 
of  study  in  normal  schools  and  in  the  i)edagogical  department  of  uni- 
versities. The  question  now  arises  as  to  what  practical  results,  what 
guiding  principles  applicable  to  school  work  have  arisen  from  the  new 
psychology.  These  questions  are  discussed  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
papers  on  this  division  of  the  subject  appended.  It  may  be  well  to 
note  here  a  few  principles  that  are  'distinctly  recognized  by  those  who 
lead  in  the  matter. 

Dr.  Hall  has  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  jjeriods  of  physical 
growth  and  their  relation  to  mental  growth  or  activity. 

It  has  been  found  that  children  grow  tall  in  spring  and  stocky  in  fall;  further, 
that  difforont  parts  of  the  body  have  different  periods  of  best  growth.  Times  of 
physical  growth  are  also  times  of  mental  growth  in  acquisition,  though  children 
then  are  not  able  to  systematize  well.  Hence,  in  time  of  great  acquisition  ease  op 
the  constraint  of  methods. 

'  For  a  valuable  discussion  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  theory  referred  to  see  La 
Psychologic  des  Penples  et  L^Vnthropologie,  by  Alfred  FouiUde.     Revue  des  Deux 

Mondes,  March  15, 1895,  pp.  365-396.  r^^^^l^ 
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Dr.  Hall  warns  ns  also  against  applying  the  methods  suggested  by 
the  Btndy  of  defective  or  abnormal  children  to  the  instruction  of  the 
average  child.  He  would  rather  "lot  the  bright  children  set  the  pace.'' 
He  adds : 

An  experiment  was  made  a  few  years  ago  in  Paris  which  showed  that  methods 
adapted  for  bright  children  enabled  a  class  of  average  boys  to  complete  the  six  years, 
coarse  of  the  lyc^e  in  a  little  over  two  and  one-half  years,  although  no  extra  time 
was  given.  By  such  moans  I  am  confident  we  can  work  twice  as  fast  with  the 
brighter  half  of  our  claasea.    This  is  not  theory ;  I  have  tried  it. 

Dr.  Hall,  Dr.  Bumham,  of  Clark  University,  and  other  investigators 
rn  this  province  lay  stress  on  three  principles  derived  from  the  observa- 
tion of  the  formative  development  of  the  body.    Says  Dr.  Burnham: 

Tlio  first  pedagogical  principle  settled  beyond  controversy  by  this  broad  study 
of  children  is  that  no  development  is  possible  without  the  functioning  of  the  nerv- 
ous systom.  *  *  *  It  follows  that  the  laws  which  exjwess  the  development  and 
activity  of  the  nervous  mochaoiimi  must  determine  pedagogical  principles. 

Among  these  laws  one  of  prime  importance  is  the  following:  The  fundamental  is 
developed  before  the  accessory.  *  *  *  This  law  of  the  child's  nervous  system  is 
the  basis  of  a  most  important  educational  principle.  First  the  fundamental,  then  the 
accessory.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  various  forms  of  motor  training,  manual 
training,  gymnastics,  and  the  like,  but,  in  general,  first  a  strong  healthy  develop- 
ment of  the  fimdamental  nervous  processes  is  necessary,  then  may  follow  moro  deli- 
cate and  complex  acquisitions.  A  reversal  of  this  order,  the  imposition  of  delicate, 
subtle,  and  complex  occupations  in  the  kindergarten  or  primary  schools,  may  please 
parents  and  committees,  but  it  is  contrary  to  a  law  written  in  the  child's  nerve 
centers. 

Again,  all  parts  of  the  body  do  not  develop  at  the  same  time.  Each  organ  has  its 
peculiar  nascent  period.  Moreover  there  is  a  close  relation  between  the  function  of 
any  organ  and  its  development,  and  the  highest  degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of  an 
organ  can  often  be  acquired  only  during  the  period  of  growth. 

The  acquisition  of  language,  for  example,  is  probably  a  case  in  point.  If,  during 
the  period  the  vocal  organs  and  the  corresponding  nerve  centers  in  the  brain  are 
developing,  attention  is  given  to  educating  some  other  part  which  is  not  ready  for 
training,  twofold  less  is  likely  to  be  the  result — waste  of  energy  or  injury  in  ease 
of  the  latter,  loss  of  opportunity  in  case  of  the  former.  So,  too,  if  manual  training 
be  neglected  in  early  life,  during  the  nascent  period  of  the  motor  centers,  groat 
skill  ran  seldom  be  attained  afterwards. 

CorresiK)nding  to  the  nascent  periods  of  the  motor  organs  are  the  periods  of  inter- 
est in  the  child's  mental  growth.  This  year  your  boy  has  the  collecting  mania; 
next  year  i  t  will  be  baseball  or  the  secret  language ;  a  third  year  it  will  be  the  debat- 
ing society,  or  he  may  be  hunting  and  stuffing  birds  and  snakes.  These  interests 
are  sacred.  Some  of  them  should  be  turned  into  new  channels,  others  should  be 
made  permanent  as  a  part  of  character.  But  in  all  cases  the  time  of  interest  is  the 
time  of  opportunity,  and  here  opportunity  seldom  comes  twice.  Special  studies 
have  shown  the  sequence  of  children's  interests. 

The  importance  of  a  due  understanding  of  the  symptoms  and  effects 
of  fatigue  is  generally  recognized.  Dr.  W.  O.  Krohn  states  the  matter 
concisely  as  follows : 

Some  of  us  know,  and  every  teacher  should  know,  that  the  degree  of  fatigue  varies 
with  the  condition  of  mind  and  body.  Thus  the  child  tires  sooner  when  the  work 
is  distasteful  or  when  the  organs  are  unhealthy  or  when  poorly  nourished,  and  the 
body  seems  Avearied  quicker  when  the  mind  is  tired  and  the  mind  more  quickly 
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when  the  body  is  tired.  The  cbihl  tired  moro  easily  at  oue  season  than  at  another. 
The  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  the  weather,  the  time  of  day,  all  these  affect 
normal  po\yer  of  endurance.  Also  rapid  growth  diminishes  one's  power  of  endur- 
ance. The  child  that  has  grown  up  quickly  tires  easily.  Fatigue  causes  the  child's 
mind  to  be  less  sensitive  to  interest  or  novelty.  Also  oue  order  of  studies  fatigues 
the  child  more  than  another  order  of  studies  would. 

It  is  obvious  that  whatever  modificatious  are  justified  by  the  dis- 
coveries  of  the  new  psychology,  tbey  should  not  be  left  to  hazard  nor 
to  the  isolated  action  of  individuals.  The  principles  so  far  deduced 
have  to  do  with  pathology  and  neurology  rather  than  with  mental  con- 
ditions in  themselves  considered;  hence  these  principles  reenforce  the 
demand  for  the  medical  inspection  of  schools  and  school  children.  It 
is  significant  that  this  is  exactly  the  result  attained  in  Boston  through 
the  eftbrts  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell,  director  of  psychical  training.  Dr. 
Hartwell  has  approached  the  subject  from  the  physiological  stand- 
point, but  with  due  api>reciation  of  the  psychical  standpoint.  In  sup- 
port of  this  statement,  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  his  discussions  of  the 
interrelation  of  mental,  moral,  and  physical  training  in  his  report  to  the 
Boston  school  board  for  1894.  The  report  is  a  notable  contribution  to 
the  vitsA  statistics  of  the  country,  embodying  the  results  of  the  most 
careful  study  that  has  yet  been  made  as  to  the  bearings  of  school 
life  upon  the  health  of  school  children.  The  extracts  from  this  reiwrt 
included  among  the  papers  appended  reiterate  in  an  effective  manner 
the  very  conclusions  reached  by  specialists  in  psycho  physics. 

Looking  ba<jk  over  the  history  of  the  psychological  awakening,  it  is 
perhaps  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  next  to  the  initial  impulse  the 
most  important  incident  of  the  movement  is  the  recent  return  to  the 
idea  of  unity. 

The  tendency  in  this  direction  is  illustrated  in  the  exercises  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Schoolmasters'  Club,  the  report 
of  which  is  received  just  as  this  survey  goes  to  press.  The  theme 
treated  was  psychology,  and  representative  men  had  been  invited  to 
present  their  views  on  the  relations  of  the  old  to  the  new  pyschology. 

Dr.  Larkin  Dunton,  of  the  Boston  Normal  School,  presented  briefly 
the  conception  of  mind  and  of  its  operations  with  which  the  students 
of  the  old  psychology  are  familiar  and  emphasized  particularly  their 
applications  to  the  teacher's  work.  The  addresses  of  Dr.  Harris  and 
Dr.  Miinsterberg  which  arc  given  here  in  full  covered  the  double 
aspect  of  the  subject.  Unfortunately  Dr.  Hall's  contribution  to  the 
discussion  was  not  reduced  to  writing  and  hence  was  only  preserved 
in  a  very  fragmentary  form. 
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THE  OLD  PSYCHOLOGY  v.  THE  NEW. 

By  W.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D.,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edacation. 

[Delivered  at  the  Massaohasetts  Sohoohnaaters'  Clab,  April  25, 1895.] 

I  understand  it  to  be  tlie  intention  of  those  wlio  proposed  this  ques- 
tion for  discussion  to  include  under  the  term  "new  psychology"  only 
two  classes  of  investigation,  namely,  what  is  known  as  '^  physiological 
psychology,''  dating  from  the  discovery  of  Broca  in  1861,  and  what  is 
known  as  "  child  study,"  including  the  researches  of  Professor  Preyer 
and  of  Dr.  Stanley  Hall,  their  coworkers  and  disciples. 

All  other  studies  of  mind,  from  ancient  times  to  the  present  time, 
whether  based  on  induction  or  deduction,  whether  a  priori,  as  rational 
psychology,  or  a  posteriori,  as  empirical  psychology,  should  be  called 
the  "old  psychology."  It  seems  to  me  that  both  of  those  psychologies 
are  of  immense  importance^  that  neither  is  a  substitute  for  the  other 
or  to  be  neglected  by  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  know  scientifically  the 
mind  that  he  is  supposed  to  educate.  For  I  must  hold  that  there  is  a 
constitution  of  the  mind  common  to  all  rational  beings — a  rational 
nature  which  may  be  discovered  by  introspection  and  distinguished 
from  the  transient  and  variable  characteristics  which  are  determined 
in  large  manner  by  environment  and  conditions  of  development. 

I  would  name  as  by  far  the  most  important  knowledge  from  this 
source  the  distinction  of  the  soul  into  several  stages,  as  that  mani- 
fested in  plant  life,  called  by  Aristotlethe  nutritive  or  vegetable  soul; 
the  soul  as  active  in  sensation  and  locomotion,  or  the  animal  soul ;  the 
rational  soul  manifested  in  imagination,  memory,  reflection,  and  in  pure 
thought.  The  distinctions  of  active  and  passive  reason  made  by  Aris- 
totle in  his  famous  treaties  on  the  soul,  and  so  often  rediscovered  or 
verified  by  profound  thinkers  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  classification  of  soul-activities.  On  it  is  founded  the 
philosophical  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  In  fact,  not  only 
the  doctrine  of  immortality,  but  also  the  doctrines  of  theism  and  the 
freedom  of  the  will  are  based  on  this  rock  of  the  old  psychology,  devel- 
oped by  Aristotle  out  of  the  hints  of  Plato  or  Socrates.  God,  freedom, 
and  immortality  are  the  three  good  gifts  of  philosophy,  according  to 
Novalis.  They  are  all  derived  from  the  insight  that  finds  in  pure 
thought  the  independent  self-activity  of  the  soul  and  sees  in  it  the 
only  possible  type  of  being  for  a  first  principle  of  the  world — a  Crea- 
tor.   The  idea  of  self-activity  is,  moreover,  the  basal  idea  of  free  will. 

The  very  concept  of  will  is  impossible  on  the  basis  of  empirical  think- 
ing. For  the  understanding,  as  Coleridge  defined  it,  deals  with  rela- 
tions between  objects,  and  finds  causal  relation  everywhere,  but  not 
self-activity  or  will.  It  tries  to  explain  each  thing  through  its  environ- 
ment, and  it  never  rests  until  it  has  traced  the  phenomena  of  an  object 
to  a  ground  in  something  else  outside. 

ED  94 28  ^  . 
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That  the  fundamental  condition  of  introspection  is  the  admission  of 
this  idea  of  self-activity  is  evident  if  we  consider  that  the  world  of 
self  consciousness  contains  only  feelings,  volitions,  and  iilecks.  Each 
one  of  these  is  twofold,  implying  subject  and  object.  There  are  two 
poles  to  each.  Feeling  is  nothing  unless  it  has  a  subject  that  feels  and 
unle^  the  self  that  feels  is  the  object  of  the  feeling*  So  volition 
implies  a  self  that  acts,  and,  moreover,  a  determination  or  limitatioa 
of  the  subject  issuing  in  an  objective  deed;  a  volition  has  the  twofold 
aspect  of  subject  and  object.  So,  too,  an  idea  is  always  thought  as  a 
determination  of  the  self  which  thinks  it  or  defines  it — it  is  conceived 
by  the  mind;  it,  too,  involves  subject  and  object. 

Now,  by  no  possibility  can  external  4)bservation  discover  aaiy  such 
twofold  objects  in  space  and  time.  All  objects  ate  dead  results  or  in  a 
process  of  becoming  so  through  some  external  cause.  If  we  discrimi- 
nate dead  objects  from  living  objects,  and  recognize  plants,  animals, 
and  men  before  us,  we  do  it  because  we  interpret  the  forms,  shapes,  and 
movements  before  us  as  indicative  of  a  self-determining  soul  within  the 
object.  We  transfer  to  the  object  by  an  a<',t  of  inference  an  internality 
of  life,  feeling,  volition,  or  thought  such  as  we  know  directly  only  by 
introspection,  and  can  only  know  thus. 

To  expand  this  theme,  one  would  show  the  importance  of  these  dis- 
tinctions of  Aristotle,  Aquinas,  and  Leibnitz  in  making  an  account  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  man,  an  inventorying  the  principles  of  his  civiliKa 
tion  and  making  clear  and  consistent  his  views  of  the  world. 

To  live  is  one  thing,  but  to  give  a  rational  and  consistent  account  of 
one's  life  is  a  different  and  difficult  matter.  The  old  psychology  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  this  by  these  fundamental  distinctions,  and  all  new 
attempts  at  psychology  either  prove  abortive,  or  elee  soon  fall  into  line 
with  the  old  psychology,  so  far  as  these  essentials  are  concerned — they 
end  in  affirming  self-activity  as  more  substantial  than  material  things 
and  in  the  admission  of  various  grades  of  realization  of  this  self- 
.  activity  or  soul. 

Another  very  important  step  in  this  i^ecognition  of  the  contents  of 
self  consciousness  which  the  German  thinkers  have  added  to  the  old 
psychology  is  the  recognition  of  the  characteristic  of  universality  and 
necessity  as  the  criterion  of  what  is  in  the  constitution  of  mind  itself, 
as  contradistinguished  from  experience  or  empirical  content.  By  this, 
time  and  space,  the  categories  of  quality  and  quantity,  the  laws  of 
causality,  identity,  and  excluded  middle,  the  ideas  of  self-activity, 
moral  responsibility,  and  religion,  all  transcend  experience,  and  arc 
formed  by  intros];)ection. 

It  is  their  application  which  constitutes  experience,  and  experience 
would  be  impossible  unless  the  mind  had  in  it^f  these  i)owers  a 
priori,  for  these  powers  make  experience  possible.  If  we  could  not 
furnish  the  intuitions  of  infinite  space  and  time,  we  could  not  perceive 
objects  of  experience,  nor,  unless  we  could  furnish  the  category  of 
causality  could  we  refer  our  sensations  to  objects  as  causes. 
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Universal  and  necessary  ideas  aw3  furnished  by  the  mind  itself  and 
not  derived  from  experience,  althougli  our  consciousness  of  them  may 
date  from  our  application  of  them  to  the  content  of  exi^erience. 

Formal  logic,  with  its  judgments  and  syllogisms,  its  figures  and 
moods,  should  be  regarded  also  as  a  jmrt  of  rational  psych<^ogy  in  so 
lar  as  it  reveals  to  us  the  forms  of  action  of  thinking  reason. 

All  t^ese  contributions  of  the  old  psychology  are  of  priceless  value, 
as  giving  us  the  means  to  understand  the  place  we  occupy  in  the  uni- 
verse with  our  ideals  of  civilization.  They  furnish  us  directive  power, 
they  give  us  the  regulative  ideals  of  education,  religion,  jurisprudence, 
I>olitics,  and  the  general  conduct  of  life. 

But  if  the  old  psychology  has  furnished  these  substantial  things,  it 
has  not  furnished  all  that  is  desirable. 

There  is  a  realm  of  conditions  which  must  be  understood  before 
man  can  be  made  to  realize  his  ideals.  The  product  of  nature  is  an 
animal  and  not  a  civilized  man.  How  can  man  react  upon  nature; 
how  can  he  ascend  out  of  his  own  natural  condition  j  how  can  he  rise 
from  the  stage  of  sense  perception  to  that  of  reflection ;  how  from  mere 
reflection  to  mere  thought;  how  can  he  put  off  his  state  of  slavery'  to 
the  category  of  thing  and  environment  and  rise  to  the  category  of  self- 
activity  ?  This  is  to  ask  how  he  can  ascend  from  a  mechanical  view  of 
the  world  to  an  ethical  view  of  it.  Certainly  he  must  know  the  bodily 
conditions  that  limit  or  enthrall  the  soul.  He  must  be  able  to  recog- 
nize what  activity  tends  to  fix  the  soul  in  lower  order  of  thought  and 
action  and  what  exercises  will  tend  to  lift  it  to  a  higher  order. 

To  enumerate  some  of  these  enthralling  conditions  through  which 
the  soul  passes  necessarily,  if  it  ever  comes  to  the  highest,  we  must 
name  the  influences  and  attractions  of  one's  habitat,  its  climate  and  soil, 
its  outlook,  its  means  of  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Then 
next  there  is  the  race  and  stock  of  which  one  comes,  black,  red,  yellow, 
or  white — northern  or  southern  European — inheriting  all  the  evil  tend- 
encies and  all  the  good  aspirations.  Then  the  temperament  and 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual,  as  his  natural  talents  or  his  genius — 
how  deep  these  all  lie  as  predetermining  causes  in  his  career.  If  he  is 
alone  the  efficient  cause  or  the  free  will— at  least  these  conditions  of 
habitat,  race,  and  stock  furnish  the  material  that  he  is  to  quarry  and 
build  into  the  temple  of  his  life — a  parthenon,  a  pantheon,  or  only  a 
mud  hut  or  a  snow  house.  Then  come  other  natural  elements  to  be 
r^arded — those  of  sex — the  seven  ages  from  infancy  to  senility,  the 
physical  conditions  that  belong  to  sleep  and  dreams  and  the  waking 
state,  the  health  and  disease  of  the  body,  the  insane  tendencies,  the 
results  of  habits  in  hardening  and  fixing  the  life  of  the  individual  in 
some  lower  round  of  activity. 

Of  all  these  the  laws  of  growth  from  infancy  to  mature  age  especially 
concern  the  educator. 
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There  is  for  man,  as  contrasted  with  lower  animals,  a  long  period  of 
helpless  infancy.  Prof.  John  Fiske  has  shown  the  importance  of  this 
fact  to  the  theory  of  evolution  as  applied  to  man.  Basing  his  theory 
on  some  hints  of  Wallace  and  Spencer,  he  has  explained  how  the  differ- 
entiation of  the  primitive  savage  man  from  the  animal  groups  must 
have  been  accomplished.  Where  psychical  life  is  complex  there  is  not 
time  for  all  capacities  to  become  organized  before  birth.  The  pro- 
longation of  helpless  infancy  is  required  for  the  development  of  man^s 
adaptations  to  the  spiritual  environment  implied  in  the  habits  and  arts 
and  modes  of  behavior  of  the  social  community  into  which  man  is  bom. 
He  is  born  first  as  an  infant  body.  He  must  be  born  second  as  an 
ethical  soul  or  else  he  can  not  become  human.  The  conditions  are  of 
extreme  complexity.  This  is  the  most  important  contribution  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  to  education.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  has 
pointed  out  that  the  Greek  philosopher  Anaximander,  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago,  spoke  of  the  prolonged  period  of  infancy  as  a 
reason  for  believing  that  in  the  beginning  man  had  an  origin  from 
animals  of  a  different  species  from  himself.  The  Greek  did  not  per- 
ceive the  relaticm  of  this  prolonged  infancy  to  the  adjustment  of 
the  complex  physical  and  spiritual  activities  of  the  child  to  his 
environment. 

In  the  light  of  this  discovery  we  may  see  what  an  important  bearing 
the  results  of  child  study  and  physiological  psychology  will  have  on 
education;  for  is  it  not  evident  that  if  the  child  is  at  any  epoch  of 
his  long  period  of  helplessness  inured  into  any  habit  or  fixed  form 
of  activity  belonging  to  a  lower  stage  of  development  the  tendency 
will  be  to  arrest  growth  at  that  standpoint  and  make  it  difficult  or 
next  to  impossible  to  continue  the  growth  of  the  child  into  higher  and 
more  civilized  forms  of  soul  activity!  A  severe  drill  in  mechanical 
habits,  of  memorizing  or  calculating,  any  overcultivation  of  sense  per- 
ception in  tender  years,  may  so  arrest  the  development  of  the  soul  at  a 
mechanical  method  of  thinking  and  prevent  the  further  growth  into 
spiritual  insight. 

Especially  on  the  second  plane  of  thought,  that  which  follows  sense 
perception  and  the  mechanical  stage  of  thinking,  namely,  the  stage  of 
noticing  mere  relations  and  of  classifying  by  mere  likeness  or  differ- 
ence, or  even  the  search  for  causal  relations,  there  is  most  danger  of 
this  arrested  development.  The  absorption  of  the  gaze  upon  adjust- 
ments within  the  machine  prevents  us  from  seeing  the  machine  as  a 
whole.  The  attention  to  details  of  coloring  and  drawing  may  prevent 
one  from  seeing  the  significance  of  the  great  work  of  art. 

The  habit  of  parsing  every  sentence  that  one  sees  may  prevent  one 
from  enjoying  a  sonnet  of  Wordsworth.  Too  much  counting  and  cal- 
culating may  at  a  tender  age  set  the  mind  in  the  mechanical  habit  of 
looking  for  mere  numerical  relations  in  whatever  it  sees.  Certainly, 
the  young  savage  who  is  taught  to  see  in  nature  only  the  traces  that 
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mark  the  passage  of  a  wild  animal,  or  perhaps  of  a  warrior  foe,  has 
stopped  his  growth  of  observation  a^  a  point  not  very  much  above  that 
of  the  hound  that  hunts  by  scent.  And  yet  all  these  mechanical  studies 
are  necessary  in  the  course  of  study.  They  can  not  be  replaced  except 
by  others  equally  objectionable  in  the  same  aspect.  The  question  is, 
then,  where  to  stop  and  change  to  other  and  higher  branches  in  time, 
to  preserve  the  full  momentum  of  progress  that  the  child  ha«  made. 

Professor  Woodward  has  pointed  out  that  the  educational  effect  of 
manual  training  is  destroyed  by  having  the  pupils  work  for  the  market. 
It  turns  the  attention  toward  the  training  in  skill,  and  the  educational 
effect  which  comes  of  first  insight  is  afterwards  neglected.  The  first 
machine  made  is  an  education  to  its  maker;  the  second  and  subsequent 
machines  made  are  only  a  matter  of  habit.  To  keep  the  intellect  out 
of  the  abyss  of  habit,  and  to  make  the  ethical  behavior  more  and  more 
a  matter  of  unquestioning  habit,  seems  to  be  the  desideratum. 

Child  study  will  perhaps  find  its  most  profitable  field  of  investigation 
in  this  matter  of  arrested  development.  If  it  can  tell  the  teacher  how 
far  to  push  thoroughness  to  the  borders  of  mechanical  perfection,  and 
where  to  stop  just  before  induration  and  arrest  sets  in,  it  will  reform 
all  our  methods  of  teaching.  And  it  can  and  will  do  this.  The  new 
psychology,  in  its  two  phases  of  direct  physiological  study  of  brain  and 
nerves  and  its  observation  of  child  development,  will  show  us  how  to 
realize  by  education  the  ideals  of  the  highest  civilization.  The  pro- 
longed infancy  of  man  will  be  in  less  danger  of  curtailment  through 
vicious  school  methods. 

The  orphaned  and  outcast  child  becomes  precociously  worldwise. 
But  the  school  can  scarcely  reclaim  the  gamin  from  the  streets  of  Paris 
or  New  York.  He  has  become  as  cunning  and  self-helpful  as  the  water 
rat,  but  not  in  ethical  or  spiritual  methods.  He  should  have  been  held 
back  from  the  bitter  lessons  of  life  by  the  shielding  hand  of  the  family. 
He  would  then  have  become  a  positive  influence  for  civilization  m  its 
height  and  depth.  As  a  gamin  he  can  live  a  life  only  a  little  above  that 
of  the  water  rat,  and  is  good  only  to  feed  the  fires  of  revolution. 

THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY. 
By  l^of.  Hugo  MrxsTKRBKRG. 

[AddresB  before  the  Massachnsetis  Solioolmastcrs'  Clab.] 

I  wish  to  thank  you  heartily  for  the  extreme  kindness  of  your  invita- 
tion; but  the  more  I  appreciate  the  honor  of  this  opportunity  to  si>eak 
to  you  the  more  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  not  offer  you  anything  but  a 
most  informal  talk,  with  most  informal  use  of  the  English  language, 
and,  still  worse,  that  every  word  of  it  must  disappoint  your  pedagog- 
ical expectations.  You  asked  me,  as  a  psychologist,  to  tell  you  how 
important  psychology  is  for  the  teacher;  you  ask  me,  as  a  physiolog- 
ical psychologist,  to  tell  you  how  necessary  the  study  of  the  brain  and 
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of  the  nervous  system  is  for  the  pedagogue;  you  ask«d  me,  as  an  ex- 
perimental psychologist,  to  toll  ypa  how  the  educational  future  will 
depend  upon  experiments  on  children;  and  all  that  I  have  to  say  out  of 
my  deepest  heart  is  simply,  I  do  not  believe  in  it ! 

I  do  not  believe  in  it,  and  that  overwhelming  movement  toward 
l^ychology  among  the  dementary  teachers  seems  to  me  a  high  tide  of 
confusion  and  dilettauteism,  and  the  only  thing  about  which  I  am  doubt- 
fill  is  which  of  the  two  necessary  results  is  the  worse — the  results  with 
the  sux>erficial  teachers  or  the  results  with  the  earnest  ones.  The 
superficial  teachers  torture  the  iK)or  children  with  experiments  and 
deceive  themselves  with  empty  phrases  about  reaction  times  and  psy- 
chophysic  laws.  The  earnest  and  sincere  teachers  feel  very  soon  that 
all  those  woodcuts  of  pyramidal  ganglion  cells  and  pendulum  chrono- 
scopes  do  not  help  them  a  bit,  and  they  then  become  disappointed,  lose 
their  confidence  in  their  own  ability,  and  try  and  try  again  with  the 
ganglion  cells,  till  they  ai^  tired  and  till  their  natural  teachers'  instincts 
are  scattered  and  ruined.  Call  me  conservative,  call  me  reactionary, 
call  me  ignorant,  but  I  adhere  to  my  belief,  that  the  individual  teacher, 
for  his  teaching  methods,  does  not  need  any  scientific  psychology,  and 
that  ta>ct  and  symi)athy  and  interest  are  more  important  for  liim  than 
all  the  twenty -seven  psychologictU  laboratories  of  this  country. 

I>o  I  mean,  therefore,  that  psychology  is  an  unimportant  study,  or 
that  the  new  psychology  is  wrong  compared  with  the  old  one!    I  think 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  defend  myself  against  the  first  supposition. 
I  am  the  director  of  the  large  psychological  laboratory  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity.   For  twelve  years  I  have  spent  the  greatest  part  of  my  work- 
ing time  in  psychological  experiments,  and  most  of  my  publications 
deal  with  them.    Certainly  I  can  not  prove  more  clearly  how  deeply  I, 
for  one,  believe  in  the  importance  of  psychology.    And  with  regard  to 
the  old  and  the  new  psychology,  I  do  not  recognize  such  a  diflference  at 
all.    Psychology'  is  a  careful  observation,  description,  and  explanation 
of  mental  phenomena.    Will  you  say  that  this  careful  observation  is  a 
modern  invention!    Dear  old  Aristotle  seems  to  be,  then,  more  up  to 
date  than  many  contributors  of  the  latest  magazine.    Or  do  you  think 
that  a  careful  observation  is  only  possible  by  experimental  methods! 
Are  astronomy  and  geology  not  exact  sciences  because  their  objects  can 
not  become  material  for  experiment!    Of  course,  the  methods  of  obser- 
I  vation  are  steadily  improving  in  psychology,  just  as  in  every  other 
I  science,  and  so  it  was  a  great  progress  when,  tweuty  years  ago,  the 
jmethods  of  observation  became  improved  by  the  systematic  introduc- 
Ition  of  the  experiments.    To  be  sure,  the  experimental  method  brings  a 
/  degree  of  exactitude  into  the  observation  of  mental  -facts,  which  is 
related  to  the  observation  witho.ut  experiment,  just  as  the  microscop- 
\  ical  study  of  plants  is  related  to  the  observation  of  plants  in  walking 
\  through  the  fields  and  forests.    And,  above  all,  the  artificial  conditions 
'  of  the  experiment  reduce  the  phenomena  to  simple  schematic  forms 
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which  allow  a  much  better  understanding  than  the  complicateu  proc- 
esses of  the  daily  life.  The  naturalist  who  wishes  to  study  the  move- 
ment of  the  water  does  not  go  to  the  ocean  and  look  out  for  the  waves, 
but  he  takes  a  little  tank  full  of  water  and  produces  there  simple  move- 
ments ;  and  if  he  wishes  to  study  the  electric  discharges  he  does  not  wait 
for  a  thunderstorm,  but  produces  in  his  laboratory  electric  sparks*  So  / 
the  psychologist  today  does  not  study  the  mental  facts,  if  possible,  in 
the  chance  events  of  his  daily  life,  but  he  introduces  artificial  condi- 
tions to  influence  the  mental  facts,  and  gets  in  this  way  sensations 
and  perceptions,  attention  and  memory,  space  judgment  and  time 
sense,  feelings  and  emotions,  reflections  and  will,  and  so  forth,  in  the 
simplest  schematic  form  in  his  laboratory.  Certainly  that  is  a  great 
step  forward  in  the  careful  observation  of  mental  phenomena  but  it  is 
not  at  all  a  break  with  the  past.  Improvements  in  the  methods  of 
careful  observ^atiou  are  brought  out  constantly;  with  the  same  right, 
you  may  call  the  psychology  of  last  year  the  old  one  compared  with  that 
of  to-day,  which  is  the  new  one  only  till  tomorrow's  new  improvements 
are  proposed. 

But  you  will  say,  perhaps,  the  old  psychology  was  based  on  self- 
observation,  the  new  oue  not.  But  just  that  is  a  mistake — an  entire 
mistake.  Our  experimental  work  itself  is  based  on  self-observation, 
and  even,  the  interpretation  of  the  physiological  processes  is  guided  by 
self-observation.  The  so-called  old  psychology  was  often  enough  in 
danger  of  having  its  self-observation  overwhelmed  by  the  claims  of 
arbitrary  definitions;  the  new  psychology  restored  to  self-observation 
its  full  rights.  If  I  had  to  describe  shortly  our  work  iu  the  Harvard 
laboratory,  in  which  now  two  dozen  young  investigators  devote  their 
time  to  psychological  experimental  research,  I  should  say:  Self-obser- 
vation! to  be  sure,  self-observation  under  artificial  conditions;  but, 
above  all,  self-observation.  All  those  psychological  experiments  in 
which  self-observation  is  displaced  by  methods  of  indirect  observation, 
as  experiments  with  hypnotized  persons,  or  with  the  insane,  or  with 
babies,  or  with  animals,  are  excluded  from  our  regular  laboratory  work, 
and  are  in  any  case  only  accessory  parts  of  experimental  psychology. 
All  the  equipment  of  our  institutes  and  all  the  instruments  for  our 
investigations  would  bo  just  as  useless  without  self-observation  as  a 
microscope  would  be  Avithout  an  eye  to  look  through  it.  Self-obser- 
vation is,  therefore,  for  the  new  psychology  not  less  important  than  for 
the  old* 

But,  finally,  you  may  say:  The  old  psychology  was  full  of  philosoph- 
ical speculations  about  the  soul;  the  modern  keeps  to  the  empirical 
facts  only.  Well,  that  is  true;  but  that  is  only  a  question  of  names. 
Those  speculations  about  the  mind  are  still  just  as  important  and  just 
as  necessary  to-day  as  in  the  old  times,  only  we  call  them  to-day  phi- 
losophy, and  reserve  the  name  psychology  for  those  problems  of  the 
older  works  which  had  to  do  with  the  empirical  facts.    There  is  plenty 
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of  that,  too,  in  the  older  works.  The  older  works  represented,  there- 
fore, under  the  title  of  psychology,  after  our  modern  terminology,  ■  psy-  . 
chology  plus  philosophy,  while  the  modern  is  only  psychology  without 
philosophy,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  often  enough  psychology  minus 
philosophy !  The  modern  psychologist  is  indeed  too  often  proud  of  the 
fact  that  the  chief  thing  which  he  has  added  to  the  old  psychology  is 
that  he  has  no  philosophy.  It  reminds  me  of  an  educational  experience 
I  had  in  the  West.  I  visited  an  extremely  poor  university,  and  asked 
the  president  why  they  called  themselves  so  proudly  a  university,  as 
the  institute  of  the  neighboring  town  was  called  only  a  college.  "  Oh," 
he  answered,  "we  have  much  more  than  they  have!"  "What  have 
you  more f  I  asked;  "have  you  a  graduate  school?"  "No!"  "Have' 
you  a  law  school!"  "No!"  "Have  you  a  medical  school?"  "No!" 
"But what  have  you,  then,  more  than  the  others?"  "We  have  no  pre- 
paratory school ! " 

1  think  our  modern  nomenclature  is  right.  Philosophy  of  the  mind 
has  nothing  to  do  in  text-books  of  psychology,  just  as  philosophy  of 
nature  does  not  come  into  the  text-books  of  physics.  Physics  and  psy- 
chology confine  themselves  better  to  the  physical  and  psychological 
special  facts,  and  take  for  granted  all  those  general  presuppositions 
which  are  necessary  for  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  those  facts.  But 
all  the  more  is  it  indispensable  that  another  doctrine — we  may  call  it 
philosophy  or  epistemology — should  examine  and  criticise  just  these 
presuppositions.  Physics  has  to  presuppose  that  the  pysical  facts  go 
on  in  space  and  time  and  matter;  philosophy  has  to  study  how  far  we 
have  the  right  to  take  space  and  time  and  matter  as  real.  And  the 
same  is  true  with  the  presuppositions  of  psychology.  A  philosophy  of 
the  mind  is  just  as  important  a  supple^nent  of  psychology  to-day  a^  it 
was  in  the  past,  and,  therefore,  here  also  there  is  no  sharp  limit  between 
old  and  new. 

But,  old  or  new,  what  has  psychology  to  do  with  the  teacher?  I 
think  in  three  directions  very  much  indeed.  At  first,  and  above  all,  a 
teacher  is  a  man  of  broad  interests,  and,  like  every  educated  man,  he 
ought  to  know  about  such  an  important  side  of  human  knowledge.  As 
he  is  interested  in  plants,  and  stones,  and  stars,  how  much  more  must 
he  be  interested  in  the  laws  of  mental  life?  Broad  education  has  no 
more  inspiring  subject,  and  no  subject  which  is  more  nearly  connected 
with  the  theoretical  understanding  of  the  social  world  in  which  we  live 
and  of  which  we  are  a  part.  Secondly,  the  teacher  ought  to  be  able  to 
teach  psychology.  I  believe  that  the  order  and  lawfulness  of  mental 
life  can  not  be  brought  early  enough  before  intelligent  pupils.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  mean  the  details  of  modern  specialistic  investigations, 
but  the  chief  facts  of  seeing  and  hearing,  attention  and  memory,  per- 
ception and  imagination,  feeling  and  will,  dreams  and  illusions,  could 
become  an  extremely  important  and  suggestive  part  of  the  school 
education,  not  as  a  special  branch  of  the  school  curriculum,  but  sprin- 
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klcd  into  the  whole  school  work.  The  reading  lesson  and  the  drawing 
lesson,  history  and  literature,  physics  and  geometry  offer  endless  oppor- 
tunities for  a  good  teacher.  I  wish  that  every  boy  who  tries  at  home 
to-day  his  little  electrical  or  chemical  experiments  would  try  in  future, 
also,  the  elementary  experiences  of  experimental  psychology,  perhaps 
tactual  or  acoustical  experiments,  or  optical  illusions  or  associations. 
And,  thirdly,  the  teacher  who  is  a  careful  observer  may  furnish  to  the 
psychologist  valuable  material  by  the  continual  observation  of  children. 
The  extremely  interesting  and  important  collections  of  such  material 
which  my  friend,  President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  has  brought  together,  give 
the  best  and  most  encouraging  illustration  of  such  cooperative  work. 
The  teacher  has  so  many  chances  to  see  events  in  the  child's  mind 
which  would  escape  the  official  psychologist  if  he  could  not  rely  on  the 
teacher's  help,  just  as  the  biologist  collects  the  reports  of  hunters,  who 
have  chances  for  observation  which  the  biologist  in  his  laboratory 
never  can  have.  In  special  cases  the  teacher  may  introduce  even  sim- 
ple experiments  to  bring  out  more  details  about  his  material.  But  I 
add  this  with  some  hesitation,  as  I  know  how  extremely  difficult  it  is 
to  bring  out,  especially  with  poor  instruments,  and  in  a  schoolroom, 
really  reliable  material  from  experiments  on  children,  and  unreliable 
results  are,  of  course,  worse  than  no  results  at  all,  as  they  push  forward 
misleading  conclusions.  Above  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  facts  of  the 
undeveloped  mind  which  can  be  brought  out  by  experiments  do  not 
throw  so  much  light  on  the  psychological  processes  and  laws  as  the 
observation  of  the  natural  development  itself  and  of  the  experiences 
under  natural  conditions.  The  development  in  the  child  of  imitation, 
of  language,  of  will,  of  emotions,  of  the  idea  of  personality,  etc.,  are,  for 
the  student  of  psychology,  much  more  important  than  any  results  of 
experiments  in  classes  which  teachers  could  do.  But,  in  any  case,  I 
repeat  the  teacher  can  supply  the  psychologist  with  valuable  and  inter- 
esting material. 

To  be  sure,  these  three  points  I  have  mentioned  are  very  important 
points  of  contact  between  the  work  of  the  psychologist  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  teacher,  but  I  can  not  see  that  point  of  contact  which  the 
world  emphasizes:  I  can  not  see  that  the  modern  psychology  can  help 
the  teacher  In  his  teaching  profession,  and  there  is  the  point  of  my 
disagreement. 

My -first  objection  results  from  the  necessary  narrow  limitation  of  the 
psychological  knowledge  which  the  average  teacher  can  get.  He  gets 
bits  and  ends,  and  I  am  sure  if  he  relies  on  them  and  transforms  them 
into  practical  applications  after  his  own  prescription,  the  outcome  must 
be  harm  and  confusion.  A  physician  who  knows  about  one  inner  organ 
only,  and  treats  it  without  regard  to  all  the  other  parts  of  the  organism, 
is  a  dangerous  quack.  But  our  mind  is  certainly  still  more  a  unity,  and 
is  not  divided  into  chapters,  like  a  text-book  of  psychology.  Every 
special  mental  function  exists  in  its  isolation  only  as  an  abstraction; 
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the  totality  is  tbc  reality.  And  this  situation  becomes  the  more 
dangerous  the  greater  the  tendency  is,  under  the  influence  of  this 
newest  fad  for  most  modern  psychology,  to  give  the  attention  either 
to  the  emptiest  generalities  or  to  the  most  specialistic  details  which 
have  not  even  an  indirect  bearing  on  that  which  could  be  important 
for  the  teacher.  I  see  it  again  and  again;  the  women  come  into  my 
•laboratory  and.  ask,  casually,  either,  **  Doctor,  do  you  think  that  we 
have  a  soul  t"  or  they  ask  me  to  show  them  the  electrical  detaUs  of  a 
chronoscope  for  measuring  the  time  of  mental  acts  in  thousandths 
of  a  second.  They  may  have  seen  a  woodcut  of  it  in  the  last  Sunday 
paper,  or  have  read  of  it  in  the  last  illustrated  magazine,  and  as  they 
wish  to  be  "modern''  teachers  they  must  know  all  about  it.  They 
come  and  look  around,  listen  to  the  rattUng  of  some  instruments,  and 
go  away  after  half  an  hour,  assuring  me  that  they  have  learned  vexy 
much  indeed,  and,  w^hat  is  worse,  they  really  believe  it.  If  a  scientific 
pedagogue  takes  as  theoretical  study  the  problem  how  to  get  from  the 
modern  psychology  suggestions  for  the  methods  of  teaching,  all  right; 
his  results  may  be  useful  hints  for  the  teacher,  but  the  individual 
teacher  who  has  picked  up  no  more  psychology  than  the  few  crumbs 
which  have  fallen  from  the  table,  and  thinks  that  his  own  psychological 
studies  can  control  his  teaching,  is  misguided. 

But  I  go  further.  Even  for  the  scientific  student  of  pedagogics, 
whose  profession  it  is  to  look  out  for  educational  suggestions,  even  for 
him,  the  outcome  of  experimental  and  physiological  psychology  is 
relatively  still  small,  because  psychology  itself  knows  still  too  little. 
It  is  often  said  that  psychology  is  to-day  in  a  state  in  which  physics 
was  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Does  not  that  in  itself  suggest  modesty  t 
And  the  necessary  characteristics  of  a  science  in  so  early  a  stage  is 
the  quick  change  of  opinions.  A  famous  physiologist  said  once  that 
he  got  secretly  the  statistical  result;  that  every  important  new  physio- 
logical discovery  has  an  average  life  of  four  years.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  new  discoveries  in  modern  iisychology  have  often  an  existence 
of  only  four  months.  That  is  no  opprobrium;  just  the  contrary.  For 
the  development  of  a  science  it  is  the  most  healthful  state  when  many 
new  ideas  grow  up  as  working  hypotheses,  with  provisional  character; 
they  help  to  find  new  facts,  but  the  new  facts  demand  a  change  of  the 
ideas,  and  so  every  discovery  is  only  a  new  step,  which  is  left  as  soon 
as  possible  for  the  next  step.  That  is  a  splendid  state  for  psychology, 
but  it  is  no  state  in  which  practical  conclusions  from  such  new  discov- 
eries can  upset  the  mature  experience  of  good  teachers. 

But  it  seems  to  me,  if  I  speak  sincerely,  that  all  arguments  in  opposi-  * 
tion  of  this  kind,  the  arguments  of  the  narrow  limitation  of  indiWdual 
knowledge  and  of  the  narrow  limitation  of  psychology  itself,  do  not 
touch  more  than  the  surface  of  the  problem.  There  is  another  and 
deeper  point,  which  is  to  me  far  more  important,  and  which  is  the  real 
motive  of  my  unmodern  attitude.    I  can  not  hope  to  bring  it  out  in  a 
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eonviijcingwiayin  such  a  short  talk,  but  I  must  show  at  least  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  lies. 

To  be  sure,  all  phenomena  of  the  world  ore  physical  or  psychical;  the 
physical  ones  are  described  in  physics  and  chemistry,  tlie  psychical 
ones  in  psychology,  and  there  can  not  be  a  phenomenon  which  is,  as 
such,  not  an  object  for  physics  or  psychology.  But  it  seems  to  me  the 
mistake  of  our  time— more  than  that,  the  disease  of  our  time — to  believe 
that  the  full  ix^ality  can  be  understood  as  a  phenomenon.  The  world  is 
a  series  of  physical  and  psychological  phenomena,  if  we  think  of  it  as 
an  object  of  perception,  outer  and  inner  perception;  but  the  personality 
is  not  only  a  perceiving  subject;  it  is,  above  all,  a  willing  subject,  and 
the  object  of  this  subject  is,  therefore,  not  only  a  world  of  phenomena, 
but  a  world  of  objects  of  the  will;  that  is,  a  world  of  values,  of  appre- 
ciation, of  duties.  The  worjd  of  phenomena  is  causal,  the  world  of 
values  is  teleological;  the  one  is  atomistic,  the  other  seeks  the  reality, 
not  in  the  parts,  but  in  the  unity  of  the  whole;  the  one  is  the  world  of 
physical  and  psychical  laws,  the  other  is  a  world  of  freedom;  in  the 
one  everything  exists  for  itself,  in  the  other  all  reality  is  given  by  its 
relation  to  us.  And  this  world  of  freedom  is  the  primary,  as  it  is  a  free 
act  itself  to  think  of  the  world  as  an  unfree  world  in  the  categories  of 
phenomena,  and  the  world  appears  as  existing  phenomenon  only  if  we 
think  the  objects  of  our  will  independent  of  our  will,  and  cut  loose  from 
it.  When  I  talk  to  you,  to  be  sure,  you  can  take  it  as  a  series  of  phe- 
nomena. Physical  phenomena  are  the  nervous  processes  in  me,  and 
the  air  vibrations  which  go  to  your  ears,  and  the  nervous  processes  in 
yon;  and  the  psychical  phenomena  are  the  psychical  elements  which 
are  together  in  this  moment  in  my  consciousness  and  the  contents  of 
your  consciousness;  but  if  we  describe  all  these  physical  and  psychical 
phenomena,  even  in  the  most  exact  way,  we  describe  the  ex|>erienco  of 
this  moment  in  terms  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  reality  which 
really  interests  you  and  me.  My  words  may  interest  the  physicist  and 
psychologist  as  phenomena;  for  you  and  me  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
world  of  phenomena,  because  we  have  not  cut  them  loose  in  this  moment 
from  our  will ;  a  responsible  free  personality-  expresses  its  intentions  and 
its  convictions  to  other  free  personalities.  We  do  not  care  how  all  this 
appears  to  a  perceiving  i)ersonality;  we  ask  only  what  it  is  to  willing 
personalities  and  what  it  is  to  them,  is  just  as  much  reality,  and  even 
more  than  all  that  it  is  to  the  jierceiving  subject;  that  is,  as  phe- 
nomenon. When  I  speak  I  do  not  think  about  the  phenomena  which 
are  going  on  in  me,  in  j^u,  in  the  air;  I  do  not  think  of  them,  and  the 
thought  of  them  would  not  help  me.  If  I  should  think  of  them  I 
could  not  speak  at  all.  I  do  not  produce  sounds  and,  indirectly,  asso 
ciations  by  psychophysic  laws,  but  I  express  a  meaning  to  judging 
personalities;  organisms  underlie  the  laws  of  physics  and  ps^xhology; 
I>ersonalitie8  obey  the  laws  of  logics  and  ethics,  and  the  relation 
between  teacher  and  pupils  has  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a  relation  of 
psychophysical  organisms,  but  as  a  relation  of  free  personalities. 
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To  be  sure,  our  time  is  full  of  that  confusion  everywhere.  The  ideas 
of  law  and  responsibility  get  mixed  with  the  psychophysical  concep- 
tions of  anthropological  criminology,  the  political  and  economical  and 
social  ideals  are  controlled  by  ideas  about  phenomena  after  the  scheme 
of  social  physiology;  we  hear  even  that  philosophy  has  to  be  looked  on 
from  an  anthropological  point  of  view,  and  now  comes  pedagogics  and 
wishes  to  become  a  part  of  physiological  psychology!  Not  one  of  you 
doubts  that  I  have  a  serious  interest  in  psychological  observation  and 
experiments.  I  have  at  home  two  little  children,  but  I  have  never 
made  a  single  experiment  on  them.  Not  because  I  think  it  harmful 
for  them,  not  at  all;  I  should  not  say  anything  against  it  if  other 
psychologists  should  like  to  make  little  experiments  on  my  children. 
More  than  that,  I  do  not  even  observe  them  from  a  psychological 
point  of  view,  which  would  be  certainly  harmless  for  them.  I  do  not 
do  it,  and  I  may  say  freely  I  can  not  do  it,  because  the  reality  of  those 
two  children  is  for  me,  not  their  existence  as  a  series  of  psychological 
phenomena,  and  they  are  no  phenomena  for  me,  because  I  can  not  cut 
them  loose  from  my  will,  from  my  attitude,  from  my  personality.  They 
are  for  me  not  phenomena,  not  objects  of  perception,  but  values; 
objects  of  my  will,  of  my  love,  of  my  duty.  You  may  artificially  train 
yourself  to  fluctuate  between  the  two  attitudes,  and  observe  in  one 
moment  what  you  loved  in  the  moment  before,  but  the  one  will  always 
interfere  with  the  other;  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  phenom- 
enon means  just  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  independent  of  our  attitude. 
I  wish  that  the  teachers  may  not  give  up  so  easily  their  attitude  of 
willing  subjects,  and  may  not  go  over  so  easily  to  the  position  of  per- 
ceiving subjects;  that  they  may  love  their  pupils  instead  of  observing 
tbem,  and  that  they  may  not  hunt  for  bits  and  ends  of  psychology,  and 
lose  over  it  the  responsible  personality. 

If  I  were  a  professor  of  chemistry  or  mineralogy,  and  an  artist,  a 
sculptor,  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  he  wished  to  create  a  marble 
statue,  and  that  he  came  to  study  chemistry  and  mineralogy  because 
marble  is  a  stone  and  a  chemical  substance,  what  would  I  tell  himt  I 
should  say :  "  Dear  friend,  chemistry  is  an  extremely  important  science, 
and  you  may  study  it  as  an  educated  man,  but  as  an  artist  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  To  be  sure,  you  must  have  a  general  idea  of  the 
marble,  and  of  its  diflference  from  clay  or  plaster,  but  a  real,  exact, 
chemical  study  of  the  marble  as  substance  in  the  laboratory  is  not  your 
business.  If  you  wish  to  create  your  work  of  art,  ask  Phidias  and 
Michael  Angelo,  and,  above  all,  ask  your  own  genius."  I  think  the 
teacher  is  an  artist;  too,  who  has  to  create  his  ideal  of  an  educated 
personality  out  of  the  material  which  the  psychologist  studies.  But  if 
he  comes  to  me  as  a  psychologist,  I  must  say  to  him,  too,  psychology 
is  a  very  important  study,  take  part  in  it  as  a  man  of  broad  interests, 
but  as  a  teacher  let  it  go — it  is  not  your  business.  If  you  wish  to  go 
to  work,  ask  your  Phidiases,  ask  your  Michael  Angelos,  and,  above  all, 
ask  your  own  genius,  ask  your  own  conscience,  ask  your  own  heart. 
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[In  his  article  on  the  new  psychology  as  a  basis  of  education,  which 
appeared  in  the  Forum  for  August,  1894,  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  after 
sketching  the  development  of  logic,  ethics,  and  the  history  of  philosophy 
as  subjects  in  the  college  course,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
later  development  of  courses  in  psychology. — Ed.] 

The  fourth  and  last  movement  began  in  this  country  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins.  University  only  thirteen  years  ago,  when  the  first  chair  of  ex- 
perimental psychology  was  established.  The  beginning  was  extremely 
modest,  and  with  a  less  bold  and  sagacious  leadership  of  that  univer- 
sity might  perhaps  to  this  day  never  have  been  made.  The  history  of 
this  departure  shows,  better  than  any  other  I  know  of,  one  of  the  best 
sides  of  our  American  institutions,  viz,  readiness  to  recognize  a  good 
thing  when  seen  and  to  adopt  it.  Although  the  second  American  chair 
in  this  department  has  not  been  established  ten  years,  an  American 
association  of  between  two  and  three  score  instructors  is  now  nearly 
two  years  old.  Instead  of  the  first  lack  of  text-books,  there  is  now 
almost  an  excess  of  them;  and  transforming  effects  in  this  oldest  and 
most  conservative  department  are  incalculable.  Two  journals,  one 
founded  in  1887,  and  the  other  in  1894,  are  devoted  exclusively,  and 
eight  or  ten  others  partially,  to  this  work.  A  score  of  psycho-physic 
laboratories,  with  more  men  and  apparatus  than  can  be  found  in  all 
Europe  combined,  and  with  a  reputable  output  of  original  work,  are 
now  in  operation.  A  glance  at  the  chief  fields,  now  cultivated  by  a 
complete  university  department  of  psychology,  will  show  how  trans- 
forming for  other  philosophical  disciplines,  how  all-conditioning  for 
education,  and  how  full  of  promise  for  religion  this  regenerate  '^science 
of  man"  is  now  fast  becoming. 

I.  First  came  the  laboratory  or  experimental  work.  Perhaps  in  no 
department  will  a  very  little  money  do  so  much,  as  a  few  even  of  the 
normal  schools  have  lately  found  out  to  their  great  benefit.  Experi- 
ments on  the  senses,  motion,  time  of  psychic  actions,  fatigue,  pain, 
rhythm,  etc.,  now  take  most  of  the  vital  problems  of  perception,  associa- 
tion, attention,  and  will,  into  the  laboratory;  they  quadruple  the  power 
of  introspection  while  obviating  all  its  dangers;  they  shed  new  light 
in  many  dark  corners,  and  they  have  already  reconstructed  many  old 
doctrines.  Dr.  Sauford  is  embodying  the  results  of  this  development 
in  a  course  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  experiments  hardly  less 
valuable  for  logic  than  psychology. 

In  the  modern  laboratory  conditions,  whether  of  a  bit  of  nerve  fiber 
or  cell  of  a  normal  human  being,  are  varied  indefinitely,  and  really 
enlarge  human  experience.  Men  sleep  on  balances  with  apparatus 
that  records  the  slightest  change  of  pulse,  respiration,  circulation,  and 
heat;  they  test  themselves  with  mild  doses  of  narcotics  and  other 
nervines;  they  multiply  or  reduce  air  pressures  over  the  entire  dermal 
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surface;  they  select  a  square  inch  of  skin,  and  with  every  known  test 
educate  it  for  months;  they  fatigue  definite  muscle  groups;  they  meas- 
ure the  exact  time  and  force  of  memory  and  will;  they  register  diurnal 
and  even  monthly  periodicities;  they  explore  the  hypnotic  state;  they 
apply  the  various  forms  of  electricity,  light,  heat,  and  sound  with 
chemicals  for  taste  and  smell. 

Fruitful  and  important  as  all  this  is,  it  by  no  means  covers  the 
ground  of  the  old  college  philosoi)hy.  It  has  little  ethical  power  in  it, 
and  for  the  average  student  it  is  not,  perhaps,  always  idealizing. 
Hence  it  is  all  the  more  to  bo  regretted  that  a  few  of  the  new  psy- 
chologists go  no  further,  but  are  content  only  to  make  methods  more 
exact  and  results  more  refined.  Although  they  are  hardly  open  to 
the  charge  of  teaching  "  psychology  without  a  soul,"  which  is  some- 
times made,  they  certainly  represent  only  a  single  section  of  the  new 
psychology. 

II.  Another  field  is  that  of  comparative  psychology.  The  more  we 
know  of  animal  life,  the  vaster  becomes  our  conception  of  instinct. 
How  philosophy  treats  this,  Schelling  once  said,  is  one  of  its  best  tests. 
Broadest  and  lowest  are  the  instincts  in  the  vegetable  world,  such  as 
the  movements  by  which  a  root  penetrates  the  soil  with  sagacity  as  if 
its  tip  were  a  tiny  brain;  the  tricks  of  carnivorous  and  climbing 
plants  and  fertilization;  the  movements  of  bacteria,  infusoria,  and  from 
these  up  to  earthworms,  ants,  bees,  trapdoor  spiders,  and  the  higher 
mammals — all  these  studies  shed  light  upon  the  nature,  and  often  upon 
the  genesis  of  what  is  a  priori  and  innate  in  man.  Keither  the  instinc- 
tive nor  the  conscious  should  be  allowed  to  become  the  key  or  type  by 
which  to  explain  the  other.  The  psychologist  who  can  surround  him- 
self with  every  form  of  animal  life  until  his  sympathy  and  insight  into 
its  ways  are  as  deep  as  that  of  Audubon,  or  White,  of  Selborne,  and  as 
reverent  as  that  of  St.  Francis,  can  not  fail  of  a  deep  religious  feeling 
that  the  world  is  rational  to  the  core.  Instinct  will  seem  larger  and 
deeper  though  not  so  high  as  reason.  The  joy  of  finding  traces  of  pur- 
pose and  design  beneath  us  will  become  a  kind  of  atonement  between 
consciousness  in  its  unconscious  basis.  The  boundless  plasticity 
which  fits  every  condition  and  fills  full  every  possibility  of  life  shows  a 
wisdom  beneath  us  which  we  can  not  escape  if  we  would,  and  on  which, 
when  conscious  puq^ose  and  endeavor  droop,  we  can  fall  back  with 
trust  as  on  everlasting  arms. 

III.  Anthropology,  which  is  very  lately  coming  into  some  of  our 
American  colleges,  is  never,  in  fact,  so  large  as  its  name.  In  older  and 
theological  institutions  it  designated  the  processes  in  the  fall  and 
redemption  of  man.  For  some  it  is  mainly  anthropometry,  the  Benedict 
school  having  refined  some  hundred  measurements  of  the  skull  alone. 
For  others  its  means  the  study  of  primitive  man,  cave  dwellers,  and 
the  Hke.  The  psychological  side  which  interests  us  here  is  devoted  to 
myth,  custom,  and  belief.  If  psychology  is  truly  historical,  it  goes 
back  of  all  finished  systems  to  their  roots  in  the  primary  thoughts. 
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sensations,  and  feeliugs  of  early  man,  wkicli  grow  more  sacredly  secret 
asd  hard  to  exti^aet  as  tribes  lose  tkeif  ethnic  originality.  These  must 
often  be  elaborated  from  words,  folklore,  rites,  maxims,  and  social 
organizations.  This  higher  anthropology  seeks  for  such  primeval 
notions  as  a  naturalist  seeks  for  new  species,  and  it  has  a  passion  for 
"pooling"  sentiments,  opinions,  and  views. 

When,  in  the  development  of  a  race,  such  material  shoots  together 
into  cosmogonies,  national  epics,  or  ethnic  bibles,  the  p^chic  basis  for 
a  period  of  ^ilture  is  laid,  a  spiritual  cosmos  bc^ina.  Of  this  same 
mother  life,  philosophy  at  its  best  is  but  a  more  elaborate  organization. 
Thus  constituted  it  labors  to  start  from  the  common  vulgar  standpoint 
and  to  dignify  homely  commoni)lace  things  and  duties  as  Socrates  did. 
It  is  always  saturated  with  local  color;  and,  instead  of  being  gasp- 
ingly tiiin  and  abstract,  as  it  appears  to  those  who  in  periods  of  strong 
discipleship  and  little  originality  study  the  great  systems  from  the 
texts,  ignoring  the  psychic  environment  whence  they  6prung,it  always 
^evns  the  most  warm  and  condensed  of  all  tlie  manifold  expressions  of 
man's  noeds  and  ideals.  With  a  different  etlinic  basis  all  systems 
would  have  been  different^  Thus,  foreigners  can  never  represent  a 
philosophy  that  is  indigenous,  while  the  "  exhaustion  method  "  that 
works  by  thought  iwssibility  always  has  to  have  its  work  done  over 
again. 

Greece  first  ripened  its  traditions  into  philosophy  which  was  freely 
determined  by  all  tlie  past,  and  was  as  homog^iieous  as  tlKi  Greek  blood. 
Plato  combined  the  old  philosophemes  with  a  deeper  insight  of  his 
own  day,  and  sought  moral  regeneration  by  infacting  men  with  a  pas- 
sion for  his  ideal.  It  was  national,  and  it  was  literature  at  its  highest 
and  best,  and  became  dogma  only  in  its  decline;  and  it  was  ethically 
inspired. 

Here,  too,  belong  the  studies  of  childhood  from  the  sentiment  of  love 
in  tlie  parents  on  to  birth  and  up  to  maturity.  The  sonl  and  body  of 
the  young  child  is  freighted  with  i>otencies  and  reverberations  from  a 
past  we  know  not  how  remote,  and  was,  for  Plato,  of  all  things  in  the 
world,  most  worthy  of  love,  reverence,  and  service.  To  Compayrd  it  is 
"  the  most  attractive  of  the  new  fields  of  study  opened  by  modern 
science,''  and  Le  Oonte  says,  '*  It  is  imiK)ssible  to  overestimate  the 
importance  of  these  studies; "  while  Gaibini  has  just  published  a  first 
study  of  the  infant's  voice.  The  first  center  of  the  child's  psychic  life, 
tlie  mouth,  toward  which  everything  and  every  motion  goes;  the  ex- 
traordinary sensitiveness  of  touch  with  all  the  organs  of  the  adult  skin 
concentrated  on  one-sixth  the  space;  the  slow  development  of  the  ego 
within,  as  distinct  from  the  nonego,  which  includes  all  outside  the 
bounding  dermal  surface;  the  slow  development  of  the  seeing  power 
till  it  becomes  a  passion;  the  gradual  coordination  of  the  elements  of 
speech  and  motion — all  these  are  full  of  lessons  for  the  psychologist. 
The  centers  for  eye,  ear,  motion,  seem  to  develop  in  relative  independ- 
enoe,  and  plenty  of  play  and  even  selfishness  appear  to  be  necessary  in 
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order  to  associate  these  elements  of  the  ego,  or  self,  into  a  unity  so 
complete  that  shock  or  even  hypnotism  can  not  decompose  it.  The  first 
six  years  of  childhood  are  marked  by  growth  so  amazing  as  to  suggest 
the  six  days  of  creation,  whUe  such  problems  as  personality,  the  origin 
of  language,  character,  temperament,  will  probably  never  have  any  solu- 
tion unless  they  are  found  in  the  study  of  infancy,  the  growth  of  which 
epitomizes  under  our  eyes  the  history  of  the  race,  each  day  sometimes 
representing,  perhaps,  the  race  development  of  centuries.  Other 
aspects  of  this  topic  I  presented  in  The  Forum  for  December,  1893. 

Adult  psychology,  which  is  chiefly  taught,  even  to  teachers,  while  it 
does  not  disqualify  them  for  their  work,  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
these  practical  yet  scientific  researches  into  the  genesis  of  the  human 
soul.  Thus,  it  is  not  strange  that  so  many  recent  associations,  centers, 
and  studies,  almost  by  the  score,  upon  nearly  every  aspect  of  child  life 
and  adolescense,  now  promise  to  make  every  stage  of  education  more 
scientific  than  ever  before. 

IV.  For  the  fourth  field  of  the  new  psychology  I  know  no  better 
name  than  studies  of  decadents.  Morel  first  treated  insanity  as  a  form 
of  human  degeneration;  Striimpel  first  developed  pedagogical  pathol- 
ogy, and  Lombroso  the  criminal  types  of  decadents;  while  the  study 
of  idiots,  paupers,  tramps,  blind,  deaf,  and  other  defective  classes,  and 
even  monstrosities,  is  represented  now  by  a  vast  and  rapidly  growing 
body  of  literature.  Beginning  with  the  more  marked  abnormalities, 
these  studies  proceeded  to  less  marked  cases — from  idiots  to  dullards; 
from  the  deaf  to  cases  of  defective  hearing;  from  insanity  to  slightly 
reduced  mental  responsibility — until  now  we  have  a  growing  body  of 
criticism  that  applies  the  refined  discriminations  of  normal  and  morbid 
to  current  tendencies  in  literature,  art,  education,  religion,  and  even 
politics.  Modern  psychology  is  thus  coming  to  utilize  not  only  inmates 
of  institutions,  but  institutions  themselves,  and  the  whole  wide  field 
of  history  and  life,  for  clinical  and  diagnostic  purposes;  and  the  word 
**  health "  is  again  approaching  its  old  and  larger  Biblical  sense  of 
holiness. 

All  human  degeneracies,  whether  individual  or  inherited,  are  being 
substituted,  in  the  world's  great  algebra  of  morals,  for  the  almost 
unknown  symbol,  sin.  Painstaking  monographs  on  the  morbidities 
of  love  show  not  only  its  dominance  but  its  plasticity,  and  how  every 
manifestation  of  it,  divorced  from  its  natural  object  in  the  other  sex, 
may  be  evoked  in  the  most  literal  and  physical  way  toward  almost 
any  object  or  act.  All  the  periodicities,  so  marked  in  many  forms  of 
lunacy,  are  traced  up  into  normal  life.  Epilepsy  shades  down  to 
hiccough;  aphasia,  to  hesitation  for  a  word;  mania,  to  momentary 
excitement;  so  that  disease  almost  shows  us  our  normal  life  with  each 
phenomenon  and  tendency  magnified. 

Kone  of  the  many  text- books  yet  combines  these  four  standpoints; 
and  I  have  found  three  years  of  daily  work  with  advanced  and  select 
men  not  too  much  time  to  cover  it.     In  every  part  it  palpitates  with 
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human  interest.  To  teacb  it  is  a  joy,  nay,  a  passion.  However  labori- 
ously or  even  well  it  may  be  done,  there  is  always  the  bitter-sweet 
feeling  that  one  is  here  staking  out  one  of  the  world's  great  academio 
highways,  and  that  a  pioneer  will  soon  bo  forgotten  in  the  flood  of 
larger  life  in  which  every  scrap  and  detail  will  be  mined  and  minted 
and  soon  become  part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  intellectnai 
world.  It  may  be  that  the  relations  of  the  new  psychology  to  the  old 
philosophy  are  to  be  somewhat  as  the  latter  were  a  century  ago  to  the- 
ology; that  psychology  will  never  be  a  finished  system,  but  a  natural 
history  of  mind,  dealiiiir  with  the  larger  human  logic  in  which  all  sys- 
tems move.  As  is  sometimes  said  of  the  two  Testaments,  so,  perhaps, 
we  may  say  of  philosophy  and  psychology,  "In  the  Old  the  New  lay 
concealed,  in  the  New  the  Old  stands  revealed."  It  is  no  crisis  or  revo- 
lutioh,  but  a  slow  and  necessary  growth. 

Every  stage  of  human  development  has  been  marked  by  its  own 
special  form  of  productiveness  and  creation.  At  one  stage  man's  origi- 
nating x>owers  developed  family  and  tribal  life;  later,  perhaps,  Max 
Miiller's  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  original  Aryan  roots  were  struck 
outi;  now,  God's  creative  prophets  go  up  to  meet  him  above  the  region 
of  eternal  frost,  and  bring  down  his  law  from  the  wild  elements  and 
mysteries  of  nature  "to  the  line  of  commercial  value,  leaving  it  there, 
knowing  that  the  world  will  make  it  useful  and  profitable,  while  they 
go  back  to  resume  their  original  search."  Just  in  proportion  as  evolu 
tionary  views  prevail,  all  the  fields  it  affects  focus  their  interest  and 

product  upon  man,  and  the  older  static  views  yield  to  the  dynamic. 

•  •*•••• 

The  one  chief  and  immediate  field  of  application  for  all  this  work  is 
its  application  to  education,  considered  as  the  science  of  human  nature 
and  the  art  of  developing  it  to  its  fullest  maturity.  It  is  especially 
opposed  to  low  views  of  higher  education,  which  are  so  prevalent  often 
in  higher  places.  It  regards  all  the  real  history  of  the  world,  from 
protoplasm  up,  eliminating  all  stationary  and  retrograde  movements, 
as  educational.  The  philosophy  of  education,  of  history,  and  of  life 
are  one.  Every  institution,  nation  or  period,  subject,  and  man,  is 
judged  by  its  service  to  education  in  this  large  sense.  Philosophy  in 
our  colleges  has  often  gone  into  by  and  forbidden  ways;  its  only  justi- 
fication is  the  service  it  can  render  to  education.  So  far  from  this 
being  an  application  of  it  to  utilitarian  ends,  it  is  its  highest  consecra- 
tion; for,  wnen  we  say  of  anything  that  it  is  good,  true,  or  beautiful  in 
itself,  we  mean  it  is  purely  educational.  It  suggests  a  new  develop- 
ment of  ethics  in  some  city  of  Hygeia  on  the  basis  of  health  which  is 
already  well  begun  and  which  can  always  be  appealed  to  by  all  classes. 
It  suggests  that  sociology  must  be  based  on  biology  and  psychology  as 
above  described,  or  it  wiU  "  ride  so  high  a  horse  that  it  can  not  see  the 
ground  under  it; "  it  will  teach  only  the  dynamics  of  selfishness  unless 
it  has  understood  the  history  of  the  world  as  a  love  story,  somewhat  in 
Drummond's  sense,  only  more  adequately  treated. 
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SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  CHILDREN. 
By  William  L.  Bryan,  Ph.  D. 

Oommon  sense  agrees  witli  all  t^e  pedagogies  that  you  shoakl  k»ow 
as  mu«li  as  possible  about  tlie  cliildren  you  have  in  charge.  The  fol- 
lowing suggestions  are  intended  to  help  you  do  this.  Do  not  expect  too 
much  from  these  suggestions.  There  is  no  magic  in  tl^m  to  make  you 
know  anything  of  value.  Do  not  suppose  that  these  or  any  plans  for 
child  study  can  take  the  place  of  a  common-sense  use  of  what  you 
already  know  of  human  nature.  Do  not  suppose  that  any  kind  of 
systematic  child  study  wiU  make  unnecessary  an  intimate  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  children  you  have  in  charge.  On  the  contrary, 
the  main  value  of  such  plans  of  study  as  are  here  proposed  is  to  help 
you  toward  such  an  acquaintance.  Do  not  suppose  that  you  must 
choose  between  the  direct  observation  of  children  and  a  study  of  text- 
books on  psychology.  Rather  will  such  observations  and  such  reading 
valuably  supplement  each  other,  in  proportion  as  both  are  well  done. 
Above  all,  do  not  suppose  that  any  good  whatever  can  come  to  you 
from  perfunctory  study.  Here,  as  everywhere,  the  conditions  of  getting 
good  are  the  deeper  interest  which  does  not  require  to  be  entertained 
all  the  time  by  tin-rattle  discoveries;  patience  to  burrow  for  long  times 
with  little  light;  faith  to  wait  undismayed  in  a  seeming  chaos  of  facts 
for  a  view  of  the  order  in  them.  Here,  as  everywhere,  to  get  valuable 
insight  means  to  become  initiated  through  a  long  and  devoted  noviti- 
ate. Neither  philosophy,  nor  art,  nor  ethics,  nor  any  sort  of  science  can 
get  through  you  to  the  children  in  sealed  packages.  Truth  must  be 
reborn  in  you  before  it  is  school  room  wisdom.  There  is  doubtless  great 
advantage  in  joining  with  others  in  this  work.  By  all  means  form 
clubs.  Remember,  however,  that  organization  can  easily  become  an 
excuse  for  real  work.  Remember,  too,  that  a  Gideon's  army  of  i>eople 
who  are  in  earnest  is  only  encnmbered  by  a  swarm  of  people  who  are 
not. 

The  purpose  of  these  studies  is  not  to  secure  scientific  results.  Trust- 
worthy scientific  results  are  as  hard  to  got  as  they  are  precious.  The 
purpose  here  is  to  help  teachers,  motliers,  and  children  in  the  high 
interests  they  have  in  common.  Nothing  is  here  proposed  which  any 
one  of  good  judgnient  may  not  hopefully  undertake.  No  inaccessible 
apparatus  is  required.  Nevertheless,  all  observations  and  records 
should  be  made  with  the  highest  possible  fidelity.  This  is  a  condition 
of  any  good  to  yourself.  Then  you  should  come,  if  possible,  into  com- 
munication with  a  psychologist.  Possibly  your  results  may  afford  data 
of  scientific  value.  After  a^ll,  a  fact  is  a  fact  whether  ot  not  it  is  dis- 
covered by  a  doctor.  Finally,  do  not  undertake  too  miwA.  Begin  only 
what  you  can  thoroughly  carry  out. 
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I.  HYGIENIC. 


Assuming  tbat  you  are  not  a  physician  or  a  specialist  in  any  line 
affecting  health,  there  are  still  some  imi)ortant  things  that  you  can  do 
for  the  health  of  your  pupils.  In  general,  you  can  by  careful  attention, 
aided  by  such  plans  as  those  following,  discover  the  existence  of  many 
forms  of  sensory,  motor,  and  central  defect. 

Vmon. — The  vision  of  about  30,000  school  children  has  been  tested. 
It  is  claimed  on  the  basis  of  these  tests  that  defect  of  vision  increases 
from  grade  to  grade  and  with  the  increase  of  school  requirements.  It 
is  practically  impossible  for  an  untrained  observer  to  determine  what  is 
the  matter  with  defective  eyes,  but  it  is  possible  for  the  fact  of  serious 
defect  to  be  known.  Get  Snellen's  or  other  test  cards  (they  can  be  had 
doubtless  from  any  firm  dealing  in  optical  supplies).  The  distance  at 
which  type  of  any  size  should  be  read  is  shown  on  the  card.  The  E's 
in  different  positions  may  be  used  with  persons  who  can  not  read.  The 
radiating  lines  are  used  to  detect  astigmatism.  Test  each  eye  sepa- 
rately, holding  a  card  before  the  eye  which  is  not  being  tested.  If  you 
make  no  formal  eye  tests,  note  at  any  rate  which,  if  any,  of  the  pupils 
exhibit  defective  vision.  Write  a  sentence  on  the  board  large  enough 
to  be  read  from  the  rear  of  the  room.  See  which  of  the  children  can 
not  do  this.  Note  also  whether  any  of  the  children  seem  to  suffer  i)ain 
from  ordinary  light. 

(I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  F.  C.  Heath,  of  Indianapolis,  and  to  Mr.  G.  B. 
Harris,  M.  O.,  of  Bloomington,  Ind.,  for  valuable  suggestions  on  the 
testing  of  eyes  by  untrained  persons.) 

Hearing, — The  hearing  of  about  20,000  school  children  has  been 
tested.  One  investigator  reports  2  per  cent  of  defectives.  Eleven 
others  report  13  to  30  per  cent  of  defectives.  A  watch  or  the  whis- 
pered voice  have  usually  been  used.  If  you  use  the  voice,  place  the 
pupil  at  a  given  distance,  let  the  ear  which  is  not  being  tested  be  kept 
closed  by  an  assistant.  Dictate  sentences,  or,  i)erhaps  better,  numbers, 
and  bid  the  pupil  write.  You  have  only  then  to  take  note  of  those 
pupils  who  demand  a  marked  increase  of  loudness.  If  you  use  a  watch, 
let  the  pupil  be  blindfolded  and  one  ear  closed  as  above.  Note  the 
distance  at  which  the  ticking  can  be  heard  when  the  watch  is  brought 
toward  the  pupil.  The  absolute  distance  will  of  course  vary  with  the 
loudness  of  your  watch.    The  relative  distance  will  reveal  the  defectives. 

Deimal  sensihility. —AbuoTmal  dermal  sensibility  may  be  the  effect 
or  the  cause  of  central  nervous  defect.  Eeflned  tests  are  possible  only 
with  special  apparatus  and  by  trained  observers.  Marked  abnormality 
may  be  detected  by  rough  tests  as  follows :  Bid  the  pupil  close  his  eyes. 
Touch  the  back  of  his  hand  with  a  pencil.  Bid  him  touch  the  same 
spot  with  a  pencil.  Note  the  error.  Note  the  pupils  that  vary  widely 
from  the  average.    Press  back  of  hand  with  point  of  bone  crochet 
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needle.  Note  pupils  that  appear  specially  sensitive  or  callous  to  pain* 
Question  pupils  that  vary  considerably  from  the  average  in  any  of 
these  tests  for  evidence  of  extreme  dermal  sensitiveness  or  callousness. 
Note  whether  these  extremes  are  associated  with  differing  emotional 
dispositions.  If  you  can  do  none  of  these  things,  note  at  least  the 
children  who  seem  specially  liable  to  colds  and  help  save  them  from 
that. 

Nose  hreaihing. — Breathing  through  the  nose  is  known  to  b«  impor- 
tant for  physical  and  mental  vigor,  memory,  power  of  attention,  etc 
.A  simple  and  obvious  test  will  show  which  children  can  not  breathe 
freely  through  the  nose.  Try  the  apparent  defectives  carefully  several 
times  to  eliminate  cases  of  temporary  stoppage. 

.  Motor  ability. — Three  classes  of  tests  are  i)roposed.  First,  general 
motor  tests,  to  be  tried  on  all  i)upils.  Let  all  the  pupils  in  your  room 
write  some  character,  say  the  figure  9,  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  ten 
seconds.  Try  once  for  practice.  Then,  after  a  rest,  try  with  care  and 
note  results.  Take  i)articular  note  of  the  fastest  third  and  the  slowest 
„third  of  a  given  age,  particularly  of  the  slowest.  Examine  the  hand- 
writing of  all  the  pupils,  taking  note  of  the  best  and  worst,  particularly 
the  latter.  Are  the  slow  ones  in  rate  of  writing  the  awkward  ones  in 
writing?  Note  especially  those  pupils  who  are  poor  by  both  tests. 
Special  inability  indicates  at  least  retarded  motor  development. 

Note,  if  present:  Twitching  of  eyelids,  rhythmical  movement  of  eye- 
balls, dropping  of  eyelids,  twitching  of  face,  grinding  of  teeth,  stut- 
tering, tremors  or  twitching  of  hands,  hyperextension  of  fingers,  irregu- 
larities of  gait,  muscular  restlessness,  marked  flightiness  of  attention. 

Motor  tests  to  be  made  vpon  children  whom  the  foregoing  tests  indicate 
as  abnormal. — Have  child's  eyes  shielded  from  the  light  for  a  few 
moments;  when  the  eyes  are  exposed  to  the  light,  note  whether  or  not 
.the  pupil  contracts.  The  absence  of  the  iris  reflex  is  an  early  symptom 
of  nervous  disease.  Move  your  finger  in  a  circle  about  the  child's  field 
of  view,  and  note  if  eye  movements  in  any  direction  are  limited.  Bid 
pupil  put  out  his  tongue.  Note  limited,  Witching,  or  asymmetrical 
movements.    Bid  pupil  extend  arms  above  the  head.    Note  sagging  or  i 

twitching  of  either  hand;  premonitory  symptom  of  chorea.    Bid  pupil  v 

close  the  eyes  and  touch  his  nose  or  stand  on  one  foot.    Inability  to  \^ 

do  these  is  symptom  of  motor  incoordination.  Can  the  pupil  perform 
common  tasks,  as  balance  on  his  heels,  skate,  ride  a  bicycle,  throw  a 
ball  straight,  catch  a  ball,  thread  a  needle,  and  the  liket  Have  him 
stand  quite  still  for  one  or  two  minutes  and  note  twitching  movement. 
In  young  children  these  will  appear  normally.  In  general,  note  whether 
the  pupil  plays  much  and  skillfully  at  games  requiring  motor  ability. 

Central  defect. — Defect  in  the  central  nervous  system  may  give  rise 
to  such  sensory  and  motor  defects  as  these  indicated  above,  or  t-o  mental 
defects  of  various  sorts.  Bead  the  articles  by  Royce  on**  Men  tally 
defective  children  in  schools,"  Educational  Review,  October,  Novem- 
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ber,  and  December,  1893.  Note  in  particular  any  signs  of  overfatigae. 
In  addition  to  sensory  and  motor  defects  as  given  above,  note(Oalton) 
flightiness  of  attention,  weakening  of  memory,  slowness  and  difficulty 
in  reasoning  about  common-sense  things,  insistent  ideas,  indecision,  etc 
When  you  have  found  defect  in  pupils,  what  can  you  dot  (a)  You 
will  at  least  not  blame  the  defectives  for  their  inability,  as  you  may  now 
in  ignorance  be  doing,  (b)  You  will  without  doubt  give  special  consid- 
eration to  these  children,  such  as  common  sense  and  common  humanity 
may  dictate.  For  example:  In  seating  you  will  have  consideration  for 
those  who  are  defective  in  vision,  hearing,  in  liability  to  suffer  from 
cold,  or  in  liability  to  take  cold.  In  the  requirement  of  all  school  tasks 
you  will  make  allowance  for  the  defectives.  You  will  specially  beware 
of  requiring  long-continued  stillness,  long-continued  stress  of  atten- 
tion, or  long-continued  or  precise  use  of  the  hand,  eye,  or  vocal  organa 
from  young  or  nervous  children,  or,  as  Dr.  Meyer  suggests,  from  chil- 
dren just  recovering  from  sickness.  You  will  remember  that,  while 
fatigue  is  the  normal  accompaniment  of  mental  or  physical  work,  mental 
work  exhausts  one  more  rapidly  than  does  physical  work  ;  that  children 
become  exhausted  more  readily  than  do  adults;  that  the  bad  air  of  the 
schoolroom  accelerates  fatigue;  that  continuous  overfatigue  leads  to 
chronic  fatigue,  and  so  to  a  long  list  of  physical  and  mental  ills;  and 
you  will  consider  whether  anything  which  you  have  power  to  change 
is  helping  any  child  into  chronic  fatigue.  Notice  specially  the  nervous 
children,  those  entering  the  period  of  adolescence,  and  those  competing 
for  grades  or  prizes.     Query :  If  grades  and  prizes  stimulate  only  a  few, 

and  if  these  few  are  overworked  and  overexcited  by  the  device ! 

Do  you  have  pupils  who  should  probably  retire  from  school  for  awhilet 

(c)  You  will  call  the  attention  of  parents  to  the  fact  of  defect,  and 
so  in  many  cases  secure  for  the  child  competent  medical  treatment. 

(d)  Lastly,  such  observations  by  teachers  may  be  instrumental  in 
inducing  school  boards  to  institute  expert  physical  examination  of 
school  children,  and  to  provide  compensatory  instruction  for  defectives. 

II.  THE  STUDY   OP   CHILDREN'S  MINDS. 

Most  of  the  methods  proposed  for  the  systematic  study  of  children's 
minds  require  that  a  very  large  number  of  children  should  be  tested 
precisely  in  some  way,  and  that  the  results  should  be  treated  by 
statistical  methods.  Such  studies  are  extremely  important,  but  as  a 
rule  teachers  have  neither  time  nor  training  to  undertake  them  profit- 
ably. At  any  rate,  such  studies  will  not  be  proposed  here,  but  only  a 
very  few  lines  of  inquiry  which  may  lead  teachers  to  a  better  acquaint- 
ance with  their  own  pupils.  Unless  teachers  seek  such  acquaintance 
what  are  all  the  maxims  from  the  psychology  of  apperception  but  use- 
less .i>edan  tries? 

(a)  What  do  the  children  in  my  school  know?  What  is  their  present 
stock  of  ideas?  Read  Hall's  Contents  of  Cliildren's  Minds  on  Enter- 
ing School.  C^r\r\n]o 
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The  children  make  mistskkes.  Why  f  Because  the  task  is  not  rightly 
presented  to  their  senses!  Because  of  sensory  or  motor  defect t  Or 
because  of  erroneous  apperception  T  In  any  case,  the  source  of  the 
error  should,  if  possible,  be  known,  in  order  that  it  may  be  removed; 
especially  so  if  a  certain  kind  of  errors,  as  often  the  case,  is  recurrent; 
for  recurrent  errors  mean  the  establishment  of  vicious  mental  habits. 
Suppose,  then,  you  take  note  of  pupils  specially  addicted  to  blundering 
and  keep  a  journal  of  their  mistakes  made  in  oral  or  written  work. 
A  keen  study  of  this  record  in  connection  with  your  knowledge  of  the 
child  will  very  likely  enable  you  to  discern  the  source  of  difficulty. 
You  may  find  occasion  to  make  a  discreet  and  kindly  use  of  the  record 
to  open  the  pupil's  mind  to  a  sense  of  his  need  of  improvement.  At 
the  least,  earnest  following  of  this  plan  will  cause  you  to  grow  in  psy- 
chological insight.  Finally,  if  you  wish,  send  your  record  with  an 
account  of  the  outcome  to  some  psychologist. 

(b)  What  are  the  children  of  my  grade  most  interested  in?  What 
are  they  not  at  all  interested  in  t  What  do  they  assimilate,  what  reject, 
of  my  teachingt  What  do  they  remember  and  what  forgett  I  bring 
them  material  in  the  several  classes — reading,  geography,  etc.  I 
require  such  and  such  tasks  to  be  performed.  What  of  this  gets  into 
the  child  and  stays  there  t  No  questions  can  be  more  important.  Can 
I  get  toward  an  answer  to  them?  Can  I  do  this  with  what  time  I  have 
at  my  disjwsal?    (See  literature  below  for  plans  hitherto  used.) 

I  have  this  plan  to  propose:  Sound  the  children  thoroughly  as  to 
what  they  remember  of  last  year's  work.  That  is  good  Hegelian  and 
Herbartian  pedagogy,  and  I  hojye  also  good  common  sense.  First  find 
out  as  thoroughly  as  possible  just  what  work  was  given  to  your  pupils 
last  year  in  reading,  geography,  etc.  Then  have  a  series  of  language 
lessons,  followed  later  by  conversation  on  that  work.  The  list  of  ques- 
tions must  bo  made  with  precise  reference  to  the  work  which  the  chil- 
dren had,  so  I  can  only  give  examples: 

How  many  *' pieces"  can  you  remombor  from  the  Third  Reader,  which  yoa  had 
last  winter?    Write  the  names  of  all  you  can  remember. 

What  *' pieces"  did  you  like  best!    Why? 

You  liad  a  story  about  a  boy  stopping  the  water  in  the  dike.  Write  all  you  can 
remember  of  the  story. 

You  had  a  selection  on  heroism.     Write  all  you  can  remember  about  it. 

I  am  sure  that  such  questions  could  lead  to  the  best  sort  of  language 
work,  as  well  as  to  a  review  of  the  things  formerly  learned,  so  that  "  no 
time  would  be  lost."  But  if  you  read  over  the  pai>ers  and  then  talk 
them  over  with  the  puj^ils  with  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  sort  of 
thing  they  are  interested  in,  seize  upon,  assimilate,  and  remember,  how 
can  this  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  immediate  value  to  you  in  the  direc- 
tion of  this  year's  work? 

I  wish  that  some  teachers  would  try  the  following  modification  of 
this  plan :  Get  hold  of  the  examination  questions  given  to  your  pupils 
last  year.    Without  warning,  examine  them  again  on  the  same  ques- 
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tions.  If  possible  compare  the  results  with  last  year's  papers.  Besides 
the  immediate  value  of  such  studies  as  this  last,  they  might  prove  of 
wider  value.  These  things  that  no  child  remembers  for  a  year — what 
about  teaching  them  for  this  yeart  If  they  must  be  known,  how  must 
we  change  our  method  to  make  them  stay  known!  If  they  only  give 
discipline,  is  it  possible  that  something  which  the  child  seizes  upon 
with  more  hunger  will  give  even  more  discipline f  But  one  mufit  be 
cautions  in  making  conclusions,  still  more  caatkms  in  making  changes. 

(c)  Who  are  the  leaders  in  my  school!  Who  have  most  to  do  in 
determining  the  sentiment  of  the  school  as  to  school  work,  morals, 
industry,  obedience,  truthfulness,  kindness,  etc.!  What  is  the  tone  of 
the  school  as  to  these  things  !  I  must  know.  What  gives  these  leaders 
their  influence!  Is  it  physical  force,  speed,  skill,  intellectual  superi- 
ority, friendliness,  imperiousness — what!  And  the  followers — let  me 
note  the  way  in  which  they  imitate — in  dress,  games,  carriage,  speech, 
in  attitude. 

To  got  inside  this  matter  is  more  important  than  anything  else  for 
the  success  of  the  school,  its  immediate  superficial  success  and  its  deep 
and  lasting  success.  In  studying  thus  the  interplay  of  leader  and  fol- 
lower you  are  moreover  studying  embiyonic  human  society.  Ton  can 
not  go  far  without  getting  insight  into  the  laws  and  forces  that  hold  in 
history  and  politics. 

{d)  Dr.  Bergstrom  suggests  the  following:  What  appeal  do  you  rely 
upon  most  to  influence  your  pupils — fear,  love  for  yourself,  utility, 
politeness,  duty,  or  what!  What  sort  of  appeal  is  the  best  for  the 
pupil!  For  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  influences  will  be  most 
effective  with  each  pupil,  he  suggests  that  teachers  seek  to  become 
acqiubinted  witli  the  home  life  of  the  children,  and  especially  with  the 
tone  and  ideals  which  prevail  there. 

In  all  the  foregoing  work,  remember  that  children  are  very  suggesti- 
ble. You  may  easily  and  unconsciously  induce  sayings  and  doings 
such  as  you  are  looking  for.  Again,  you  may  read  your  own  theories 
or  expectations  into  what  they  do.  Try  always  to  get  at  the  sponta- 
neous activities  of  the  children  and  write  them  down  *^  without  putting 
in  any  of  your  own.^ 

"But  there  is  no  time  to  do  such  things  as  are  suggested  in  this 
circular.  Teachers  are  overworked  already.  Teachers  can  not  do 
everything."  Even  so.  Teachers  can  not  do  everything.  Tliey  are 
overworked  already.  The  programme  must  be  carried  out.  The  exam- 
inations must  be  held.  The  grades  must  be  made  out.  The  "ground 
must  be  covered."  There  is  no  time  for  culture  teaching.  Theie  is  no 
time  to  get  acquiiinted  with  the  children. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  CHILD  STUDY— SYSTEMATIC  AND  UNSYSTEMATIC. 

By  William  L.  Bryan,  Ph.  D. 
lu  this  article  Professor  Bryan  says : 

I  have  come  especially  to  urge  the  more  general  recognition  of  two  kinds  of 
masters  who  study  human  nature— one  of  them  by  systematic  research  and  one  by 
personal  acquaintance  and  insight.  I  wish  to  show,  if  I  can,  by  an  illustration, 
that  nothing  else  can  take  the  place  of  either  of  these,  and  that  neither  of  these  can 
take  the  place  of  the  other. 

My  illustration  is  the  problem  of  adolescence.  How  shall  we  find  ont  what  we 
need  to  know  in  order  to  help  the  youth  most  iu  this  critical  period  of  their  lives? 
What  is  it  that  wo  know  of  this  period  from  common  observation  f  We  know  that 
it  is  a  time  of  great  change,  physical  and  mental.  We  know  that  it  is  a  time  of 
critical  importance  for  the  establishment  of  health  and  habits  and  other  such 
generalities. 

Now  come  a  large  body  of  scientific  men,  representing  many  special  departments 
of  science,  and  say  that  they  will  help  fill  out  our  knowledge.  They  must  do  this 
in  their  own  way.  They  must  take  their  own  time.  They  can  not  be  hurried. 
They  can  not  promise  every  whipstitch  a  now  discovery.  They  can  not  promise 
that  each  bit  of  their  work  will  by  itself  illustrate  some  general  educational  law  or 
supply  some  schoolroom  recipe.    What  is  it  they  will  do  that  takes  so  long! 

(1)  They  will  measure  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  in  every  way  in  which 
children  show  measurable  change  as  they  grow ;  the  dimensions  of  the  body  as  a 
whole  and  by  parts ;  the  weight  of  the  body  as  a  whole  and  by  parts  (e.  g.,  Donald- 
son's measurement  of  brain  weights  at  diflferent  ages);  the  motor  ability  in  every 
aspect,  as  the  strength,  endurance,  speed,  and  precision  of  various  muscles  under 
various  conditions;  the  sensory  discriminative  ability  for  all  the  senses;  the  tenacity 
and  span  of  memory ;  the  precision,  speed,  and  endurance  of  the  mind  in  various 
measurable  tasks;  the  apperceptive  capital  and  the  spontaneous  interests;  the 
character  and  amount  of  sickness  and  the  death  rate,  and  still  other  determinations 
already  made  and  yet  to  be  made. 

(2)  When  any  one  of  these  determinations  is  made  on  a  sufficiently  large  number 
of  children,  the  results  are  treated  by  mathematical  methods  which  show  not  only 
the  average  measure  of  children  for  a  certain  age,  but  also  the  individual  distribu- 
tion. For  example.  Professor  Bowditch's  tables  show  that  5  per  cent  of  the  children 
of  a  certain  age  are  below  a  certain  height,  10  per  cent  below  a  certain  height,  15 
per  cent  below  a  certain  height,  etc.  A  comparison  of  the  results  for  successive 
ages  shows  the  so-called  curve  of  growth;  that  is,  the  absolute  amount  and  the  rate 
of  growth  from  year  to  year.  From  this  curve  we  can  see  the  periods  of  accelerated 
and  retarded  growth.  In  like  manner  each  set  of  measurements  mentioned  is  treated 
by  the  methods  found  appropriate  to  each.  And  in  like  manner,  accordingly,  we 
find  for  each  measurable  function  the  curve  of  its  growth,  the  time  of  life  when  it 
grows  fast,  the  time  when  it  grows  slowly,  and  the  time  when  it  reaches  its  full 
development. 

(3)  As  soon  as  a  few  studies  like  this  are  made,  there  begins  a  comparative  study 
of  the  several  functions  that  have  been  measured.  What  are  the  exact  relations 
between  these  several  phases  of  human  developmentf  Which  of  these  functions 
fluctuate  up  and  down  together,  and  which,  if  any,  in  contrary  directions  f 

(4)  Finally,  each  and  every  part  of  this  work  must  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of 
the  facts  contributed  by  general  biology,  physiology,  neurology,  psychiatry,  and 
related  sciences.     (The  Child-Study  Monthly,  May,  1895.) 
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INITIAL  MEASURES  IN  THE  ORGANIZATION   OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  IOWA  SOCIETY  FOR  CHILD  STUDY. 

[Tho  society  was  organised  at  Doa  Moines,  December  27,  1891.  The  following  officers  were  tben 
e'e(;te<l:  i'resideut,  Supt.  II.  E.  Kratz,  Sioux  City;  secretary,  Supt.  O.  C.  Scott,  Oskaloosa;  treas- 
urer, Snpt.  C.  P.  Rogers,  Marshalltown.] 

THE  INAUGURATION. 

During  the  year  1894  a  few  of  tbe  school  men  of  the  State  were  in 
con  e-spoii deuce  on  the  subject  of  child  study,  and  intimated  that  they 
were  pursuing  lines  of  study  and  investigation  in  their  respective 
schools.  A  suggestion  of  one  to  have  a  meeting  for  conference  during 
the  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  produced  the  following 
circular  letter,  which  was  sent  to  the  school  men  and  women  of  the 
State — necessarily,  however,  to  a  limited  number: 

PRELIMINARY   MEETING  FOR  CHILD   STUDY. 

Tho  nndersij^^ed,  beUeving  that  weU-organizcd,  syHtematic  child  study  wiU  lead 
to  a  better  uuderBtandiug  of  child  iiatiuc,  more  inteUigcnt  teachiDg,  and  place  edu- 
cation on  a  more  Bciontilic  basis,  desire  that  a  preliminary  meeting  be  held  at  Des 
Moines,  Wednesday,  December  26,  at  9  a.  m.,  in  some  convenient  room  in  the  Hotel 
Savcry,  for  tho  purpose  of  forming  an  organization  and  laying  plans  for  the  prose- 
cution of  such  study.  Tbe  following  topics  are  suggested  as  a  babis  of  discussion 
for  the  preliminary  meeting : 

Value. of  child  study  in  general. 

Brief  reports  of  investigations  made. 

Most  helpfnl  lines  of  investigation. 

Plans  of  work  and  organization  of  club. 
It  is  deemed  wise  to  limit  the  number  of  participants  in  this  preliminary  meeting. 
You  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present.    Please  promptly  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  this  invitation,  and  state  definitely  whether  or  not  you  wiU  be  present.     Send 
reply  to 

H.  E.  Kratz,  Sioux  City. 

Signed:  O.  C.  Scott,  city  superintendent,  Oskaloosa;  G.  T.  W.  Patrick,  professor 
State  University,  Iowa  City;  C.  E.  Shelton,  city  superintendent,  Burlington;  G.  L 
Miller,  city  superintendent,  Boone;  F.  B.  Cooper,  city  superintendent,  Des  Moines; 
Henry  Sabin,  State  superintendent  of  i)ublic  instruction;  II.  £.  Kratz,  city  superin- 
tendent, Sioux  City. 

The  meetings  were  held  as  called  in  the  letter. 

The  entire  forenoon  of  December  20  was  occupied  in  interesting  lines 
of  study,  and  in  expressions  of  opinion  on  organization  and  plans  of 
work.  A  committee  then  appointed  to  report  at  a  meeting?  the  evening 
of  the  following  day  did  work  which  was  approved  and  resulted  in 
organization  and  the  election  of  officers. 

ORGANIZATION  AND   CONSTITUTION. 

REPORT  OF   COMMITTEE   ON   ORGANIZATION   FOR  CHILD   STUDY  AS  ADOPTED. 

Gentlemen:  Your  committee  on  organization  and  plans  for  the  carrying  forward 
the  work  of  child  study  respectfully  submit  the  foUowing  report: 

Believing  that  an  organization  for  child  study  will  greatly  advance  our  educational 
work  and  help  to  place  it  on  a  scientific  basis,  your  committee  recommends: 
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1.  That  a  society  for  sucli  study  bo  formed,  to  be  called  the  Iowa  society  for  child 
study. 

2.  That  tho  officers  shall  be  a  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  who  shall  per- 
form the  usual  duties  of  such  officers,  and  who  shall  constitute  an  executive  com- 
mittee to  appoint  leaders  to  carry  on  the  work  of  each  line  of  investigation  agreed 
upon,  and  to  have  general  management  of  the  work  of  the  society. 

3.  That  all  persons  who  aro  interested  in  child  study  and  contribute  50  cents  annu- 
ally shall  be  considered  members.  All  other  persons  w^ho  will  aid  in  carrying  on  the 
investigations  of  the  society  shall  be  constituted  associate  members.  Both  members 
and  associate  members  shall  bo  entitled  to  receive  the  reports  of  the  society. 

In  addition  we  respectfully  recommend  that  a  circniar  be  issued  promptly  by  the 
executive  committee,  setting  forth  the  general  course  and  purpose  of  child  study, 
and  suggesting  the  leading  lines  of  investigation  which  may  be  made. 

4.  That  for  tho  present  chief  attention  be  given  to  the  three  following  lines  of 
investigation : 

(1)  Visualization,  or  eye  miudedness  and  ear  mindedness. 

(2)  Tests  of  sight  and  hearing. 

(3)  Determination  of  age,  weight,  and  height  of  respective  grades. 

We  also  suggest  the  advisability  of  affiliation  with  the  National  Association  for 
Child  Study. 

The  executive  committee  was  instructed  to  take  steps  to  have  this 
society  recognized  in  the  programme  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
as  a  round  table  or  department. 

On  the  lines  of  investigation,  the  first  topic,  "Eye  mindedness  and 
ear  mindedness,"  was  assigned  to  Mr.  O.  M.  Harvey,  of  Burlington,  as 
leader;  the  second  topic,  "Tests  of  sight  and  hearing,'^  to  Supt.  O.  P. 
Bostwick,  of  Clinton,  leader;  and  the  third  topic,  "Precosity,''or  "De- 
termination of  age,  weight,  and  height  of  respective  grades,^  to  Pro£ 
C.  C.  Stover,  Oskaloosa. 

[Extratta  from  report  (1894)  of  I>r.  E.  M,  Hartwell,  director  of  physical  training,  Boston  public  schools.] 
INTERRELATION   OF   MENTAL,  3IORAL,  AND   PHYSICAL   TRAINING. 

Moral,  mental,  and  physical  training,  each  and  all,  aim  at  develop- 
ing the  faculty  or  power  of  action — of  acting  in  accordance  with  a 
rale  of  right  and  wrong,  of  acting  intelligently,  so  that  action  and  the 
ends  of  action  shall  be  adapted  to  each  other;  of  acting  easily  or  with 
tho  greatest  economy  of  force — i.  e.,  so  that  energy  shall  not  be  wasted 
in  purposeless,  irrelevant,  roundabout,  or  selfdefeating  movements. 
This  suggests  closer  relations  and  interrelations  between  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  training  than  are  usually  recognized  by  teachers,  or 
the  trainers  and  governors  of  teachers.  Since  physical  training  aims 
at  perfecting  the  body  as  an  instrument  and  at  rendering  it  the  willing, 
prompt,  and  eificient  servant  of  an  intelligent  mind  and  a  sensitive  and 
enlightened  soul,  it  can  not  be  gainsaid  that  physical  training  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  mental  and  moral  training,  or  that  it  enters  and 
must  enter  as  a  more  or  less  prominent  and  necessary  factor  into  the 
greater  number  of  our  educational  procedures.  The  full  success  or 
failure  of  physical  training,  therefore,  does  not  relate  simply  to  the 
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size  or  strength  of  the  red  meat  we  call  muscles,  but  is  measured  in 
part  by  our  achievements  in  the  domain  of  mind  and  the  domain  of 
conduct.  In  other  words,  we  judge  of  the  mental  and  moral  worth  of 
.  a  man  by  the  purpose,  number,  consecutiveness,  and  skillfulness  of  his 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  acts,  which  acts,  when  viewed  objectively  and 
concretely,  are  reducible  to  the  contractions  of  muscular  fibers.    *    •    ♦ 

THE  HYGIENIC  AND  EDUCATIONAL  ENDS  OF  EXERCISE. 

The  ends  of  exercise  may  be  characterized,  in  a  general  way,  as,  first, 
the  promotion  of  health,  and,  second,  the  formation  of  proper  habits  of 
action.  The  one  is  a  hygienic  end,  while  the  other  is  a  distinctively 
educational  end.  It  matters  not  whether  we  consider  a  single  muscle, 
which  admits  of  only  a  single  limited  motion,  or  a  group  of  muscles,  or 
a  complicated  system  of  muscular  organs,  like  the  organs  of  speech,  or 
the  communal  structure  we  call  the  body,  or  a  class  of  school  children, 
or  a  football  team,  or  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  the  ends  of  exercise  are 
practically  identical  in  each  case,  and  can  only  be  attained  through  a 
combination  of  hygienic  and  educational  measures. 

The  main  field  of  education  is  the  nervous  system,  and  the  principles 
of  all  forms  of  education  into  which  physical  training  enters  as  a  factor 
are  based  upon  the  power  of  the  nervous  system  to  receive  impressions 
and  to  register  them  or  their  effects 5  in  other  words,  upon  its  ability  to 
memorize  the  part  it  has  played  in  acciuired  movements  and  on  occa- 
sion to  revive  and  repeat  such  movements.  The  student  of  nervous 
disorders  notes  carefully  the  peculiarities  of  his  patient's  movements 
in  order  to  determine  the  seat  of  his  injury  or  weakness  and  the  nature 
and  extent  of  his  disease.  It  is  equally  necessary  that  the  practical 
teacher  should  apprehend  the  significance  of  the  spontaneous  and 
acquii'ed  muscular  movements  of  his  pupils,  be  those  movements  coarse 
or  fine,  since  those  movements  constitute  an  index  of  the  action  of  the 
brain  which  it  is  the  teacher's  business  to  develop  and  train  and  also 
serve  to  measure  the  success  and  test  the  character  of  the  teacher's 
efforts  at  instruction.  This  is  true  not  only  of  instruction  in  football, 
military  drill,  gymnastics,  sloyd,  shoemaking,  and  sewing,  but  of 
instruction  in  drawing,  singing,  and  the  three  K's  as  well.  Genuine 
success  in  any  of  the  departments  of  instruction  mentioned  above  is 
conditioned  on  the  intelligence  and  skill  of  the  instructor  in  selecting 
and  teaching  such  forms  of*  neuro  muscular  action  as  are  adapted  to  the 
sex,  age,  and  capacity  of  his  pupils. 

The  motor  element  m  education  is  so  large  and  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance that  we  hazard  little  in  i)redicting  that  the  systematic  study  of 
movements  is  destined  to  play  a  much  more  prominent  part  than  has 
been  accorded  it  hitherto  in  the  professional  training  of  all  classes  of 
teachers.  "  It  can  scarcely  be  too  often  reiterated,"  says  Mercier,  an 
English  ahenist,in  his  Nervous  System  and  the  Mind,  "that  the  study 
of  movements  is  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  gain  any  insight 
whatever  into  the  working  of  the  nervous  system.''    *    *  ^         j 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  race  and  of  the  individual  the  more  general 
functions  and  organs  are  formed  and  developed  earlier  than  the  sx)ecia] 
functions  and  their  organs;  e.  g.,  the  circulatory  and  alimentary  organs 
develop  earlier  than  the  vocal  organs  and  the  hands  and  feet  The 
same  law  obtains  likewise  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  both  as  to  its  massive  and  its  minute  parts.  The  nervous 
mechanisms  concerned  in  central  movements  are  at  once  older  and 
more  lowly  placed  than  the  mechanisms  concerned  in  peripheral  move- 
ments. To  those  parts  of  the  nervous  system  in  man  which  are 
formed  earliest  and  are  practically  completed  and  fully  organized  at 
birth  the  late  Dr.  Ross,  a  leading  English  neurologist,  gave  the  name 
"fundamental,"  while  he  designated  as  "accessory''  those  parts  which 
arc  rudimentary  at  birth  and  comparatively  late  in  their  growth  and 
development.  Broadly  speaking,  central  movements  are  represented 
by  low-level,  fundamental  centers,  and  peripheral  movements  by  high- 
level,  accessory  centers.  If,  as  has  be^n  stated,  the  nervous  system  is 
the  field  of  education,  education  to  be  natural,  safe,  and  eflfectual 
should  defer  the  training  of  the  accessory  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
until  the  development  of  its  fundamental  portions  has  been  secured  by 
appropriate  forms  of  general  training. 

HOW  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  STRENGTHENS  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

As  is  well  known,  city  children  as  a  class  present  more  cases  of  nerv- 
ous instability  than  do  country  children  as  a  class.  I  therefore  ven- 
ture to  quote  at  length  Dr.  Ross's  views  as  to  the  part  which  physical 
training  should  play  in  the  education  of  children  with  tendencies  to 
nervous  instability  t 

The  cliildren  of  parents  who  manifest  a  predisposition  to  severe  nervons  disease, 
as  hysteria  and  epilepsy,  are  frequently  not  merely  quick  in  their  perceptive  facal- 
ties,  but  are  also  often  possessed  of  great  intellectual  powers,  and  much  of  their 
future  happiness  depends  upon  judicious  mental  training  in  youth.  The  children  of 
such  families  ought  not  to  he  subjected,  to  any  severe  mental  strain  during  the 
period  of  bodily  development,  or  be  allowed  to  enter  into  competition  with  other 
children  in  the  mental  gymnastics  which  are  so  fashionable  in  our  public  schools. 
On  the  other  hand,  regular,  graduated,  and  systematic  exercise  in  the  form  of  walk- 
ing, riding,  gymnastics,  and  calisthenics  docs  a  great  deal  of  good  by  strengthening 
both  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems.  Everything  which  tends  to  develop  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  and  trunk,  and  indeed  all  muscles  engaged  in 
executing  the  movements  common  to  both  man  and  the  lower  animals,  tends  also  to 
develop  the  fundamental  part  of  the  nervous  system,  and  a  good,  sound  development 
of  the  fundamental  is  the  first  prerequisite  to  a  well-balanced  development  of  the 
accessory  portion. 

The  order  of  the  development  of  the  nervous,  system  in  the  race  has  been  from  the 
fundamental  to  the  accessory  portions ;  and  no  one  can  reverse  this  process  with 
impunity  in  that  further  development  of  the  individual  which  constitutes  education 
in  its  widest  sense.    Yet  until  a  few  years  ago  the  imtural  order  of  development 
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was  reversed  in  tho  education  of  youth,  ftnd  especially  in  female  education,  so  far 
as  tliis  could  bo  accomplished  by  human  contrivance  and  ingenuity.  The  natural 
onler  of  development  was  indeed  observed  so  far  as  to  allow  the  child  to  acquire 
the  power  of  walking  prior  to  that  of  other  accomplishments;  but  the  care  of  the 
infant  had  not  yet  beeu  transferred  to  the  professional  trainer.  No  sooner,  however, 
iiad  what  is  technically  called  education  begun  than  the  professional  trainer  began 
to  exercise  the  small  muscles  of  vocalization  and  articulation  so  as  to  acquire 
the  art  of  reading,  the  small  muscles  of  the  hand  so  as  to  acquire  the  art  of  writing, 
and  in  the  case  of  young  ladies  the  still  more  complicated  movements  necessary  Id 
running  over  the  keyboard  of  a  piano;  while  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  larger  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities,  upon  the  full 
development  of  which  the  future  comfort  of  the  individual  depends. 

In  the  education  of  youth  in  the  present  day  the  laws  of  development  and  physi- 
ology are  not  so  openly  violated  and  defied  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago;  but  much 
remains  to  be  done  in  this  respect,  and  especially  in  the  education  of  children  of 
families  who  manifest  a  neuropathic  tendency.  In  the  children  of  such  families  the 
greatest  possible  care  should  be  taken  to  develop  carefully  the  fundamental  actions, 
iuiismuch  as  a  sound  development  of  these  involves  a  stable  construction  of  the 
fundamental  part  of  the  nervous  system,  a  process  which  makes  the  latter  to  offer 
a  greater  specific  resistance  to  the  paroxysmal  discharges  from  the  later-evolved 
centers  of  the  accessory  portions  which  underlie  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  even  many 
of  the  psychoses.  The  process  of  educating  the  accessory  system,  and  especially 
the  higher  centers  of  that  system,  should  be  regular  and  systematic ;  habits  of  men- 
tal scrutiny'  and  self-examination,  which,  unfortunately,  too  many  religious  teachers 
dt^em  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  soul,  ought  to  be  discouraged.  In  one  word, 
education  should  be  made  as  concrete  and  objective  as  possible. 

THE  LAWS  OF  DEVELOPMENT  AND  THEIR  BEARING  ON  EDUCATION. 

If  this  be  true — and  who  shall  gainsay  it — is  it  not  evident  that  edii 
cational  measures  of  every  kind  should  bo  selected  and  coordinated  so 
as  to  conform  to  the  order  and  rate  of  growth  and  development  of  the 
fundamental  and  accessory  neuromuscular  mechanisms  of  the  child 
and  the  adolescent?  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  educationists  should 
recognize,  ponder  upon,  and  be  guided  by,  the  laws  of  development 
which  determine  the  health  and  power  of  the  brain  centers,  and  the 
health  and  efficiency  of  the  servants  and  ministers  of  those  centers, 
namely,  the  skeletal  muscles!  It  is  true,  doubtless,  that  the  laws  of 
development  are  recognized  in  a  way  in  the  conventional  division  of 
schools  into  elementary,  secondary,  and  superior;  but  it  is  no  less  true 
that  the  bodily  and  mental  characteristics  which  difterentiate  children 
from  youth,  and  both  from  adults,  are  deserving  of  more  careful  study 
and  much  fuller  recognition  than  they  have  received  hitherto  from 
teachers  as  a  class  or  from  those  charged  with  the  appointment  and 
"control  of  teachers. 

THE  SCOPE  OF  PSYCHO-PHYSIOLOGY. 

[For  the  information  of  teachers  who  are  constantly  making  inquiries 
into  the  limits  of  the  several  branches  of  experimental  psychology,  the 
following  extracts  are  given  from  an  article  by  Prof.  C.  Lloyd  Morgan, 
of  University  College,  Bristol,  England.  In  this  article  Professor  Lloyd 
gives  a  very  clear  outline  of  the  province  of  psycho-physics  and  inci- 
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dentally  Bhows  the  deartli  of  equipment  for  this  work  in  English 
colleges. — Ed.] 

Under  the  title  of  psycho-physiology  may  be  comprised  tliese  inves- 
tigations in  psychology  which  have  explicit  or  tacit  reference  to  the 
eoncomitant  physiological  processes  and  which  are  diaracterized  by 
the  application  of  the  experiment  method.  The  boundaries  of  the  sub- 
ject are  somewhat  ill-defined,  since  it  shades  oft*  into  physiology  on  the 
one  hand  and  into  introspective  psychology  on  the  other.  I  shall 
endeavor  in  this  article  to  indicate  the  scope  of  such  experimental 
investigations. 

A  chick,  not  many  hours  old,  will  peck  with  fair  but  not  complete 
accuracy  at  any  small  object  which  catches  its  eye.  Here  we  have 
a  reflex  and  responsive  action.  A  stimulus  is  received  in  a  sense 
organ;  an  impulse  is  carried  centrii>et;illy  along  ingoing  or  afferent 
nerve  fibers;  certain  nerve  centers  are  thrown  into  activity,  and  mi 
outgoing  impulse  is  carried  by  efferent  nerve  fibers  to  muscles  which 
are  thus  thrown  into  coordinated  activity.  It  is  probable  that  on  the 
first  occurrence  of  such  an  action  it  is  purely  automatic  and  is  per- 
formed in  virtue  of  the  possession  by  the  chicle  of  an  iuherited 
organic  mechanism.  It  is  accompanied  by,  but  not  guided  by,  con- 
sciousness. Such  guidance,  however,  soon  becomes  evident.  Throw 
to  a  chick  two  or  three  days  old  half  a  dozen  caterpillars,  some  of 
them  common  "  looi)ers,"  others  yellow  and  black  *'  cinnabars.^  In 
the  absence  of  previous  experience  they  will  be  equally  seized.  But 
the  loopers  will  be  swallowed,  while  the  cinnabars  will  be  dropped. 
Kepeat  the  experiment  next  day.  The  loopexs  wiU  be  gobbled  up  at 
once.  The  cinnabars  will  remain  almost,  if  not  quite,  untouched.  An 
association  has  been  formed  between  the  «ight  and  taste  in  the  two 
cases.  Consciousness  is  no  longer  merely  an  accompaniment  of  the 
action.  It  controls,  enforcing  the  action  in  one  case,  inhibiting  or  re- 
straining it  in  another.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
brain  there  are  special  centers,  the  physiological  functioning  of  which 
is  associated  witli  this  conscious  control.  Such  activities  of  the  chick, 
first  those  which  are  merely  responsive  and  automatic,  secondly  those 
which  are  under  conscious  control,  exemplify  a  wide  range  of  activities 
both  in  animals  and  man. 

Let  us  note  the  scope  of  the  experimental  work  that  they  suggest. 
First,  there  is  the  nature  and  range  of  stimulation  of  the  nerve  endings 
in  the  sense  organ.  Secondly,  there  is  the  nature  and  rate  of  trans- 
mission of  the  impulses  along  the  nerve  fibers  afferent  and  efferent. 
Thirdly,  there  are  the  nature  and  localization  of  the  activities  of  the 
automatic  centers, and  the  time  occupied  by  their  j[>eculiar  functioning. 
Fourthly,  there  is  the  physiological  and  psychological  investigation  of 
the  nature  and  mode  of  origin  of  the  consciousness  which  accompanies 
the  movements  of  parts  of  the  body  during  response.  Fifthly,  there  are 
the  conditions,  psychological  and  physiological,  of  association*    And 
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sixtlily,  th^re  is  tbe  mode  of  application  of  tbe  control  and  the  locali- 
zation of  specialized  control  centers,  together  with  the  estimation  of 
tbe  time  element  in  control. 

All  these  have  been  made  the  subject  of  carefal  and  systematic 
inquiry  by  the  method  of  experiment.  In  all  cases  snch  experimental 
investigation  has  led,  if  not  to  brilliant  positive  results,  at  all  events 
to  salutary  acknowledgment  of  ignorance.  Difficulties  of  interpreta- 
tion abound.  Nowhere  are  these  difficulties  greater  than  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  physiology  and  psychology  of  color  vision.  Take  a 
dozen  individuals  and  get  them  successively  to  indicate  by  means  of 
the  cross  fibers  of  the  spectroscope  how  far  they  can  see  along  the 
spectrum,  first  in  the  direction  of  the  extreme  red,  then  in  the  direction 
of  the  extreme  violet.  You  will  find  marked  differences.  Perhaps  one 
will  show  a  quite  unusual  amount  of  variation,  and  you  will  probably 
find  by  other  tests  that  he  is  color-blind.  Is  this  variation  in  the  retina 
or  in  the  visual  center  of  the  brain!  It  is  well  known  that  the  psycho- 
physiology  of  vision  is  still  a  matter  under  discussion.  One  of  the  dif- 
ficulties seems  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  what  is  physiologically 
complex  is  psychologically  simple.  Purple  gives  a  simple  psycholog- 
ical sensation;  but  it  is  due  to  a  combination  of  physiological  impulses, 
the  coalescence  or  synthesis  of  wbich  is,  so  to  speak,  below  the  thresh- 
old of  consciousness.  One  can  not,  or  I  can  not,  psychologically  analyze 
purple  into  its  constituents,  as  one  can  analyze  a  musical  chord.  There 
is  still  a  wide  field  for  researcb  in  the  psychophysiology  of  sensation. 

An  important  line  of  investigation  which  has  now  been  followed  up 
for  many  years  deals,  not  with  differences  of  kind  or  of  quality  in  sen- 
sation, but  with  variations  in  intensity.  Given  a  stimulus  which 
excites  sensation;  now  diminish  it  on  the  one  hand  until  it  ceases  to 
excite  sensation,  and  increase  it  on  the  other  hand  until  it  reaches  a 
maximum  of  sensation.  Then  formulate  the  law  which  shall  express 
the  relation  which  increase  of  stimulation  bears  to  the  increase  of  sen- 
sation. The  results  of  Weber's  researches  went  to  show  that  we  must 
look  not  to  the  absolute  but  to  the  relative  increments  of  stimulus; 
and  Fechner,  extending  and  generalizing  Weber's  results,  formulated 
the  law  of  the  relations  thus:  When  the  stimuli  increase  in  geomet- 
rical progression,  the  sensations  increase  in  arithmetical  progression, 
or  the  sensation  is  projwrtional  to  the  logarithm  of  its  stimulus. 
Concerning  this  law  and  its  philosophical  raison  d'etre  there  has  been 
much  animated  discussion,  into  which  I  do  not  propose  here  to  enter. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  we  represent  by  a  curve  the  rise  of  sensation 
from  the  threshold  where  it  first  dawns  to  its  maxiumm,  the  law  seems 
to  hold  good  only  for  the  mid-region.  Yarious  methods  of  exj^eriraen- 
tation  are  employed.  Weber  and  Fechner  employed  chiefly  the  method 
of  tabulating  the  just  discernible  differences  in  sensation — of  increas- 
ing, that  is  to  say,  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus,  and  noting  when  this 
increment  is  just  i>ercei>tible.     Others,  using  larger  intervals,  have 
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employed  the  metbod  of  estimating  equal  increments.  Others,  again^ 
have  constantly  doubled  the  stimulus  and  noted  the  change  in  sensa- 
tion. In  all  cases  it  must  be  remembered  that  what  we  are  really 
dealing  with  is  the  perception  of  the  relations  between  certain  given 
sensations.    This  is  a  fact  too  often  lost  sight  of.    We  have  to  infer 

from  these  relations  the  intensity  curve  in  sensation. 

•  •••••• 

Researches  on  the  rate  of  transmission  of  impulses  along  the  affer- 
ent and  efferent  nerves  may  be  regarded  as  mainly  physiologicaL 
SuflQce  it  to  say  that  the  rate  is  about  120  feet  per  second  for  ingoing 
impulses,  and  about  110  feet  per  second  for  outgoing  impulses.  Trans- 
mission in  the  spinal  cord  appears  to  be  less  rapid.  The  results  of 
experimental  investigations  on  the  localization  of  function  in  the  brain 
appear  to  justify  the  hypothesis  that  the  automatic  centers— or  the 
centers  concerned  in  merely  organic  response — are  quite  distinct  from 
the  control  centers,  which  are  probably  restricted  to  the  cerebral  cortex. 
It  is  a  good  working  hypothesis  that  the  centers  which  minister  to 
control  are  the  seat  of  those  molecular  disturbances  which  are  concomi- 
tant with  consciousness.  Consciousness  apart  from  control  would  be  a 
mere  epiphenomenon  of  no  practical  use  to  the  organism.  It  is  scarcely 
ni'cessary  for  me  to  do  more  than  remind  the  reader  of  the  conspicuous 
success  which  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  patiently  and 
systematically  applied  the  experimental  method  to  the  localization  of 
the  centers  of  motor  control.  The  motor  regions  of  the  hemispheres  have 
•now  been  mapped  out  with  considerable  exactitude.  ♦  •  •  In  all 
this  field  of  research,  as  in  the  transmission  of  impulses,  we  are  exper- 
imenting more  on  the  physiological  than  on  the  psychological  side  of 
psycho-physiology. 

When  we  come  to  association,  very  little  that  is  exact  and  assured  is 
known  of  the  physiological  aspect.  It  is  said  that  association  tracts — 
that  is,  groups  of  fibers  connecting  together  the  several  centers  in  the 
cerebral  cortex — are  almost,  if  not  quite,  absent  at  birth,  and  are  estab- 
lished during  the  development  of  experience,  which  may  well  enough 
be  so  5  but  what  may  be  the  physiological  conditions  of  their  develop- 
ment we  can  at  present  only  guess.  On  the  psychological  side  much 
has  been  written  on  association,  and  in  recent  times  Mr.  Francis  Gal- 
ton,  followed  by  Trautscholdt  and  others,  has  carried  out  experiments 
with  the  object  of  estimating  the  time  that  elapses  between  the  recep- 
tion of  a  simple  impression  and  the  occurrence  pf  a  simple  idea  sug- 
gested thereby.  Such  time  would  seem  to  be  about  three-quarters  of 
a  second. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  what  is  termed  "reaction  time"; 
that  is,  the  time  which  elapses  between  a  given  simple  stimulation  and 
the  resulting  responsive  motion.  This  was  found  by  Lange  to  vary 
according  as  the  person  who  is  being  tested  directs  his  attention  to  the 
expected  sense-impression  or  the  anticipated  motor  response.    In  the 
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case  of  a  simple  response  to  a  visual  stimulus,  the  reaction  time  in  the 
former  case  is  rather  more  than  one  fourth  of  a  second,  but  in  the  latter 
case  only  about  one-sixth  of  a  second.  Practice  tends  to  shorten  the 
time,  while  fatigue  lengthens  it.  A  premonitory  signal  just  before  the 
stimulation  markedly  shortens  it.  Other  experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  time  taken  in  simple  cases  of 
discrimination.  This,  too,  varies  very  much  with  practice,  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  shorter  time- values  measure  an  act  of  dis- 
crimination properly  so  called.  This  part  of  the  subject  is  full  of  diffi- 
culties in  the  interpretation  of  the  results  obtained. 

•  •  •  •  •        -      •  » 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  indicate  the  kind  of  work  on  experi- 
mental lines  which  is  being  done  in  psychophysiology.  In  England, 
while  valuable  researches  have  been  prosecuted  in  cerebral  localiza- 
tion, comparatively  little  has  been  done  on  the  lines  which  are  followed 
up  in  the  German  and  American  psychological  laboratories,  though 
IVIr.  Francis  Galton's  valuable  psychometric  observations  have  been 
based  on  somewhat  similar  methods.  •  ♦  *  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  there  shall  be  established  in  Eng- 
land chairs  of  zoological  and  experimental  psychology,  the  occupant? 
of  which  shall  have  the  direction  of  adequately  equipped  laboratories, 
wherein  systematic  observations,  on  the  lines  I  have  above  indicated, 
may  be  conducted!    (Nature,  March  20, 1894,  pp.  504,  505.) 
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CHAPTER  XL 
REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  FIFTEEN. 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 

At  the  Saratoga  meeting  iu  1892  the  National  Educational  Association  appointed 
a  committee  of  ten  persons  to  consider  and  report  npon  the  subjects  of  stndy  and 
the  methods  of  iustraction  in  secondary  schools,  including  public  high  schools, 
private  academies,  and  schools  preparing  students  for  college.  President  £liot,  of 
Harvard,  was  appointed  chairman.  This  committee  of  ten  had  authority  to  select 
the  members  of  special  conferences  and  to  arrange  meetings  for  the  discussion  of 
the  principal  subjects  taught  in  schools  preparatory  to  college.  Accordingly,  nine 
such  conferences  wore  appointed,  each  consisting  of  ten  members,  representing  the 
colleges  on  the  one  hand  and  the  secondary  schools  on  the  other.  The  subjects  rep- 
resented were  Latin,  Greek,  English,  other  modem  languages,  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy  (including  physics,  astronomy,  and  chemistry),  natural  history  (and 
biology,  including  botany,  zoology,  and  physiology),  history  (including  also  civil 
government  and  political  economy),  and  geography  (including  physical  geography, 
geology,  and  meteorology). 

The  report  was  completed  and  published  in  the  spring  of  1894.  Thirty  thousand 
copies  were  distributed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  since  then  edition  fitter 
edition  has  been  printed  and  sold  by  the  National  Educational  Association  through 
an  agent. 

The  influence  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  ten  has  been  to  impel  secondary 
schools  toward  the  choice  of  well-balanced  courses  of  stndy  containing  subjects 
which  belong  essentially  to  secondary  education,  like  algebra,  Latin,  or  physics, 
and  at  the  same  time  either  to  discontinue  elementary  branches  or  to  apply  to  the 
study  of  these  a  superior  method,  by  which  their  principles  are  traced  into  higher 
brnnches  and  explained. 

The  success  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  ten  has  been  such  as  to  arouse  eager 
interest  in  a  similar  inquiry  into  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools.  Already,  in 
February,  1893,  a  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  department  of  superintend- 
ence in  the  National  Educational  Association.  It  was  made  to  consist  of  fifteen 
members  instead  of  ten,  and  has  been  known  as  the  committee  of  fifteen.  This 
committee,  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Maxwell,  superintendent  of  schools,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  as 
chairman,  was  organized  by  him  into  three  subcommittees: 

(1)  On  the  training  of  teachers :  H.  8.  Tarbell,  Edward  Brooks,  F.  M.  Balliet, 
N.  C.  Dougherty,  and  O.  H.  Cooper,  the  superintendents  of  public  schools  in  the 
cities  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  Philadelphia;  Pa.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Peoria,  111.,  and 
Galveston,  Tex.,  respectively. 

(2)  On  the  correlation  of  studies  in  elementary  education :  W.T.Harris,  J. M. 
Greenwood,  C.  B.  Gilbert,  L.  H.  .Jones,  and  W.  H.  Maxwell;  Messrs.  Greenwood, 
Gilbert,  and  Jones  being  city  superintendents  in  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  and  Cleve- 
land, respectively. 
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(3)  On  the  organization  of  the  city  school  systems:  A.  S.  Draper,  E.  P.  Seaver,  A. 
G.  Lane,  A.  B.  Poland,  and  W.  B.  Powell,  Mr.  Draper  being  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  and  the  other  members  the  city  superintendents  of  Boston,  Chicago, 
and  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  State  superiutendent  of  New  Jersey,  respectively. 

The  report  of  this  committee  of  fifteen  was  submitted  to  the  department  of 
superintendence  at  its  meeting  in  February,  1895,  in  Cleveland. 

In  order  to  facilitate  tho  study  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  fifteen  it  is  of 
value  to  have  at  hand  the  questions  submitted  by  each  of  the  three  subcommittees: 
(a)  On  training  of  teachers;  (6)  on  correlation  of  studies;  (c)  on  organization  of 
city  school  systems.     Tho  questions  are  here  appended  in  the  order  named. 

A. — ^Training  of  Teachkrs. 

1.  What  shonld  be  the  lowest  age  at  which  a  person  should  be  permitted  to  under- 
take a  course  of  professional  workf 

2.  What  should  be  the  requirements  for  scholarship  to  enter  on  such  a  course  f 

(a)  English  grammar,  historical  grammar,  rhetoric,  literature. 
(5)  Mathematics — ^arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry^ 

(0)  Botany  and  zoology. 
(d)  Drawing. 

(c)  Music. 

(/)  History. 

(g)  Geography 

(h)  Physics. 

(i)   Chemistry. 

(j)  Foreign  languages — French,  German,  Latin,  Greek. 

{Jc)  Physiology  and  hygiene. 

(1)  Mineralogy. 

3.  Should  scholarships  be  determined  by  an  examination,  or  should  a  high  school 
diploma  be  accepted  as  evidence  f  If  tho  latter,  should  a  four  years'  course  be 
required! 

4.  What  should  be  the  duration  of  the  training  school  course  f 

5.  What  proportion  of  this  time  should  be  devoted  to  studying  principles  and 
methods  of  education!    What  proportion  to  the  practice  of  teaching! 

6.  To  what  extent  should  psychology  be  studied,  and  in  what  way! 

7.  Along  what  lines  should  the  observation  of  children  be  pursued! 

8.  What  measurements  of  children  should  be  made,  and  what  apparatus  should 
be  required  for  the  purpose! 

9.  In  what  way  should  principles  of  education  be  derived  from  psychology  and 
allied  sciences! 

10.  How  far  and  in  what  way  should  tho  history  of  cdncation  be  studied!  In 
what  way  may  the  history  of  education  be  made  of  practical  use  to  teachers! 

11.  In  what  way  should  the  training  in  teaching  the  various  subjects  of  the 
common  school  curriculum  be  pursued  ! 

(a)  By  writing  outlines  of  lessons! 

(b)  By  giving  lessons  to  fellow  pupil  teachers! 

(c)  By  the  study  of  books  or  periodicals  devoted  to  methods  of  teaching! 

(d)  By  lectures! 

12.  In  a  model  school,  shonld  there  be  a  model  teacher  placed  over  each  class!  Or 
shonld  there  bo  a  model  teacher  placed  over  every  two  classes!  Or  should  the  pupil 
teachers  be  held  responsible  for  the  teaching  of  all  classes,  under  the  direction  of  a 
critic  teacher! 

13.  What  is  the  most  fruitful  plan  of  observing  the  work  of  model  teachers! 

14.  What  is  the  most  iruitfiil  plan  of  criticising  the  practice  work  of  pupil  teachers! 

15.  Should  the  criticism  l»o  made  by  the  teachers  of  methodology,  or  by  critic 
teachers  appointed  specially  for  the  purpose,  or  by  the  model  teachers! 
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16.  Sliould  the  impartiDg  of  knowledge  other  than  psychology,  principles^  meth- 
odn,  ftnd  history  of  education  form  any  part  of  the  work  of  a  normal  or  training 
school  f 

17.  How  should  a  pnpil  teacher's  ofiloiency  be  tested  in  a  training  school  f 

18.  On  what  grounds  should  the  diploma  of  a  training  school  be  issued? 

B. — COBKELATIOX   OF   StUDIKS. 

1.  Sht)uld  the  elementary  course  bo  eight  years,  and  the  secondary  course  four 
years,  as  at  present?  Or  should  the  elementary  course  be  six  years  and  the  second- 
ary course  six  years? 

2.  Has  each  of  the  grammar  school  studies — ^language  (iuclnding  reading,  spell- 
ing, grammar,  composition),  mathematics  (arithmetic,  algebra,  plane  geometry), 
geography,  history,  natural  soleoee  (botany,  zoology,  mineralogy),  penmanship, 
drawing,  etc.,  a  distinct  pedagogical  value?    If  so,  what  is  it? 

3.  Shonld  other  subjects  than  those  ennmerated  in  the  second  qnestion,  sueh  as 
manual  training  (including  sloyd,  sewing,  and  cooking),  physical  culture,  physics, 
music,  physiology  (including  the  offsets  of  stimulants  and  narcotics),  Liatin,  or  a 
modern  language,  be  taught  in  the  elementary  school  course?    If  so,  why? 

4.  Should  the  sequence  of  topics  be  determined  by  the  logical  development  of  the 
subject,  or  by  the  child's  power  to  appereeive  new  ideas?  Or,  to  any  extent  by  the 
evolutionary  steps  manifested  by  the  race?  If  so,  by  the  evolution  of  the  race  to 
which  the  child  belongs,  or  that  of  the  human  race? 

5.  What  shonld  be  the  purpose  of  attempting  a  close  correlation  of  studies? 

(a)  To  prevent  duplication,  eliminate  nonessentials,  andsav.e  time  and  effoit? 
(6)  To  develop  the  apperceiving  power  of  the  mind? 
(o)  To  develop  eharacter?    A  purely  ethical  purpose? 

6.  Is  it  possible  on  any  basis  to  correlate  or  unify  all  studies  of  the  elementary 
school  ? 

7.  If  not,  may  they  be  divided  into  two  or  more  groups,  those  of  each  group  being 
correlated? 

S.  Is  there  any  way  of  correlating  the  results  of  work  in  all  the  groups  ? 

9.  What  shonld  be  the  length  of  recitation  periods  in  each  year  of  the  elementary 
school  course?    What  considerations  should  determine  the  length? 

10.  In  what  year  of  the  course  shonld  each  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  questions 
2  and  3  be  introduced,  if  introduced  at  all? 

11.  In  making  a  programme  should  time  be  assigned  for  each  subject,  or  only  for 
the  groups  of  subjects  suggested  in  question  7? 

12.  How  many  hours  a  week  for  how  many  years  should  be  devoted  to  each  sub- 
ject, or  each  group  of  subjects? 

13.  What  topics  may  be  covered  in  each  subject,  or  each  group  of  subjects? 

14.  Should  any  subject,  or  group  of  subjects,  be  treated  differently  for  pupils 
who  leave  school  at  12, 13,  or  14  years  of  age,  and  for  those  who  are  going  to  a  high 
8chf»ol? 

15.  Can  any  description  be  given  of  the  best  method  of  teaching  each  subject,  or 
groups  of  subjects,  throughout  the  school  course? 

16.  What  considerations  should  determine  the  point  at  which  the  specialization  of 
the  work  of  teachers  should  begin? 

17.  On  what  principle  should  the  promotion  of  pupils  from  grade  to  grade  be 
determined?    Who  should  make  the  determination? 

C— City  School  Systems. 

1.  Should  there  bo  a  board  of  education,  or  a  commissioner  with  an  advisory 
council? 

2.  If  a  commissioner,  shonld  he  be  elected  by  the  people,  or  appointed  by  the 
mayor,  or  selected  in  some  other  way  ? 

3.  What  should  be  his  powers  and  duties?  ^  j 
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4.  If  a  board  of  edncation,  of  Low  many  members  sbould  it  consist f 

5.  Should  the  members  be  elected  or  appointed?  From  the  city  at  large  or  to 
represent  districts  f 

6.  Should  the  members  be  elected  in  equal  numbers  from  the  two  great  political 
parties,  or  can  any  other  device  be  suggested  to  eliminate  politics  f^om  school 
administration  f 

7.  By  what  authority  should  the  superintendent  of  schools  be  elected  or  appointed ; 
and  for  what  term! 

8.  What  should  be  the  qualifications  of  a  city  superintendent  of  schools f 

9.  Should  the  city  superintendent  owe  his  appointment  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  State  educational  authorities^  and  be  respcnsible  to  them  rather  than  to  the 
local  authorities  f 

10.  In  whom  should  be  vested  the  authority  to  license  teachers  f  To  cancel  licenses 
for  cause! 

11.  In  whom  should  be  vested  the  x>ower  to  appoint  teachers!  In  whom  the  power 
to  discharge  teachers  ! 

12.  Supposing  teachers  appointed  to  a  school,  who  should  have  the  power  to  assign 
them  to  grades  or  classes! 

13.  Should  the  principle  of  competitive  examination  be  introduced  in  determiniug 
promotions  to  positions  of  greater  responsibility  or  emolument! 

14.  How  should  the  duties  of  superintendents  on  the  one  hand  and  of  principals 
on  the  other,  m  the  supervision  of  methods  and  of  teaching,  be  defined! 

'  15.  By  whom  should  the  course  of  study  be  made! 

16.  By  whom  should  text-books  be  selected! 

17.  By  whom  should  promotions  be  made! 

18.  By  whom  should  disputes  between  parents  and  the  teaching  force  be  settled! 

19.  By  whom  should  a  compulsory  education  law  be  enforced! 


I, — Eeport  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

This  report  treats  of  the  training  of  elementary  and  secondary  teach- 
ers, considering  first  that  training  which  should  precede  teaching 
in  elementary  schools.  By  elementary  schools  are  meant  the  primary 
and  grammar  departments  of  graded  schools  and  ungraded  or  rural 
schools. 

Teachers  are  "born,  not  made,"  has  been  so  fully  the  world's  thought 
until  the  present  century  that  a  study  of  subjects  without  any  study 
of  principles  or  methods  of  teaching  has  been  deemed  quite  sufficient. 
Modern  educational  thought  and  modern  practice,  in  all  sections  where 
excellent  schools  are  found,  confirm  the  belief  that  there  is  a  profound 
philosophy  on  which  educational  methods  are  based,  and  that  careful 
study  of  this  philosophy  and  its  application  under  expert  guidance  are 
essential  to  making  fit  the  man  born  to  teach. 

conditions  for   professional  training — AGE  AND  ATTAINMENTS. 

It  is  a  widely  prevalent  doctrine,  to  which  the  customs  of  our  best 
schools  conform,  that  teacliers  of  elementary  schools  should  have  a 
secondary  or  high  school  education,  and  that  teachers  of  high  schools 
should  have  a  collegiate  education.    Your  committee  believe  that  these 
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are  the  minimum  acquirements  that  can  generally  be  accepted;  that 
the  scholarship,  culture,  and  power  gained  by  four  years  of  study  in 
advance  of  the  pupils  are  not  too  much  to  be  rightfully  demanded,  and 
that,  as  a  rule,  no  one  ought  to  become  a  teacher  who  has  not  the  age 
and  attainments  presupposed  in  the  possession  of  a  high  school  diploma. 
There  are  differences  in  high  schools,  it  is  true,  and  a  high  school 
diploma  is  not  a  fixed  standard  of  attainment;  but  in  these  United 
States  it  is  one  of  the  most  definite  and  uniform  standards  that  we 
possess,  and  varies  less  than  college  degrees  vary  or  than  elementary 
schools  and  local  standards  of  culture  vaiy. 

It  is  of  course  implied  in  the  foregoing  remarks  that  the  high  school 
from  which  the  candidate  comes  is  known  to  be  a  reputable  school;  and 
that  its  diploma  is  proof  of  the  completion  of  a  good  four  years^  course 
in  a  creditable  manner.  If  these  conditions  do  not  exist,  careful 
examination  is  the  only  recourse. 

If  this  condition,  high  school  graduation  or  proof  by  examination  of 
equivalent  scholarship,  be  accepted,  the  questions  of  the  age  and  attain- 
ment to  be  reached  before  entering  upon  professional  study  and  train- 
ing are  already  settled.  But  if  a  more  definite  statement  be  desired, 
then  it  may  be  said  that  the  candidate  for  admission  to  a  normal  or 
training  school  should  be  18  years  of  age,  and  should  have  studied 
English,  mathematics,  and  science  to  the  extent  usually  pursued  in 
high  schools;  should  be  able  to  write  readily,  correctly,  and  method- 
ically upon  topics  within  the  teacher's  necessary  range  of  thought  and 
conversation,  and  should  have  studied  for  two  or  more  years  at  least 
one  language  besides  English.  Skill  in  music  and  drawing  is  desir- 
able, Darticularly  ability  to  sketch  readily  and  effectively. 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

The  training  of  teachers  may  be  done  in  normal  schools,  normal 
classes  in  academies  and  high  schools,  and  in  city  training  schools.  To 
all  these  the  general  term  "  training  schools  "  will  be  applied.  Those 
instructed  in  these  schools  will  be  called  pupils  while  engaged  in  pro- 
fessional study,  and  pupil  teachers  or  teachers  in  training  while  in 
practice  teaching  preparatory  to  graduation.  Teachers  whose  work  is 
to  be  observed  by  pupil  teachers  will  be  called  model  teachers;  teach- 
ers in  charge  of  pupil  teachers  during  their  practice  work  will  be  called 
critic  teachers.  In  some  institutions  model  teachers  and  critic  teach- 
ers are  the  same  persons.  The  studies  usually  pursued  in  academies 
and  high  schools  will  be  termed  academic,  and  those  post-academic 
studies  to  be  pursued  before  or  during  practice  teaching  as  a  prepara- 
tion therefor  will  be  termed  professional. 

ACADEMIC   STUDIES. 

Whether  academic  studies  have  any  legitimate  place  in  a  normal  or 
training  school  is  a  question  much  debated.  It  can  not  be  supposed 
that  your  committee  can  settle  in  a  paragraph  a  question  upon  which 
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many  essays  Lave  been  written,  many  si>eeclies  delivered,  and  over 
which  much  controversy  has  been  waged. 

If  training  schools  are  to  be  distinguished  from  other  secondary 
schools,  they  must  do  a  work  not  done  in  other  schools.  So  far  as  they 
teach  common  branches  of  study  they  are  doing  what  other  schools  are 
doing,  and  have  small  excuse  for  existence;  but  it  may  be  granted  that 
methods  can  practically  be  taught  only  as  to  subjects;  that  tho  study 
done  in  professional  schools  may  so  treat  of  the  subjects  of  study,  not 
as  objects  to  be  acquired,  but  as  objects  to  be  presented,  that  their 
treatment  shall  be  wholly  i)rofessional. 

One  who  is  to  teach  a  subject  needs  to  know  it  as  a  whole  made  up  of 
related  and  subordinate  parts,  and  hence  must  study  it  by  a  method 
that  will  give  this  knowledge.  It  is  not  necessary  to  press  the  argu- 
ment that  many  pupils  enter  normal  and  training  schools  with  such 
slight  preparation  as  to  require  instruction  in  academic  subjects.  The 
college  with  a  preparatory  department  is,  as  a  rule,  an  institution  of 
distinctly  lower  grade  than  one  without  such  a  department.  Academic 
work  in  normal  schools  that  is  of  the  nature  of  preparation  for  profes- 
sional work  lowers  the  standard  and  perhaps  the  usefulness  of  such  a 
school;  but  academic  work  done  as  a  means  of  illustrating  or  enforcing 
professional  truth  has  its  place  in  a  professional  school  as  in  effect  a 
part  of  the  professional  work.  Professional  study  differs  widely  from 
academic  study.  In  the  one,  a  science  is  studied  in  its  relation  to  the 
studying  mind;  in  the  other,  in  reference  to  its  principles  and  applica- 
tions. The  aim  of  one  kind  of  study  is  i)ower  to  apply;  of  the  other, 
power  to  present.  The  tendency  of  the  one  is  to  bring  the  learner  into 
sympathy  with  the  natural  world,  of  the  other  with  the  child  world. 
How  much  broader  becomes  the  teacher  who  takes  both  the  academic 
and  the  professional  view !  He  who  learns  that  he  may  know  and  he 
who  learns  that  he  may  teach  are  standing  in  quite  different  mental 
attitudes.  One  works  for  knowledge  of  subject-matter;  tho  other  that 
his  knowledge  may  have  due  organization,  that  he  may  bring  to  con- 
sciousness the  apperoeiving  ideas  by  means  of  which  matter  and  method 
may  be  suitably  conjoined. 

How  to  study  is  knowledge  indispensable  to  knowing  how  to  teach. 
The  method  of  teaching  can  best  be  illustrated  by  teaching.  The 
attitude  of  a  pupil  in  a  training  school  must  be  that  of  a  learner  whose 
mental  stores  are  expanding,  who  faces  the  great  world  of  knowledge 
with  the  purjwse  to  survey  a  portion  of  it.  If  we  insist  upon  a  suffi- 
cient i>reparation  for  admission,  the  question  of  what  studies  to  pursue 
and  especially  the  controversy  between  professional  and  academic  work 
will  be  mainly  settled. 
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rKOFESSIONAL   WORK. 

Professional  traiuing  comprises  two  parts:  (a)  The  science  of  teach- 
ing, and  (b)  the  art  of  teaching. 

In  the  science  of  teaching  are  included :  (1)  Psychology  as  a  basis  for 
principles  and  methods;  (2)  methodology  as  a  guide  to  instruction; 
(3)  school  economy,  which  adjusts  the  conditions  of  work ;  and  (4)  history 
of  education,  which  gives  breadth  of  view. 

The  art  of  teaching  is  best  gained:  (1)  By  observation  of  good  teach- 
ing; (2)  by  practice  teaching  under  criticism. 

RELATIVE   TIME. 

The  existence  and  importance  of  each  of  these  elements  in  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  are  generally  acknowledged.  Their  order  and  propw- 
tionate  treatment  give  rise  to  differences  of  opinion.  Some  would  omit 
the  practice  work  entirely,  launching  the  young  teacher  upon  independ- 
ent work  directly  from  her  pupilage  in  theory.  Others,  and  much  the 
greater  number,  advise  some  preparation  in  the  form  of  guided  experi- 
ence before  the  training  be  considered  complete.  These  vary  greatly 
in  their  estimate  of  the  proportionate  time  to  be  given  to  practice 
during  training.  The  answers  to  the  question,  "What  proportion!^ 
which  your  committee  has  received,  range  from  one- sixteenth  to  two- 
thirds  as  the  proportion  of  time  to  be  given  to  practice.  The  greater 
number,  however,  advocate  a  division  of  time  about  equal  between 
theory  and  practice. 

The  normal  schools  incline  to  the  smallest  proportion  for  practice 
teaching,  the  city  training  schools  to  the  largest.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  city  training  schools  are  a  close  continuation, 
usually,  of  high  schools,  and  that  the  high  school  courses  give  a  more 
uniform  and  probably  a  more  adequate  preparation  than  the  students 
entering  normal  schools  have  usually  had.  Their  facilities  for  practice 
teaching  are  much  greater  than  normal  schools  can  secure,  and  for 
this  reason  also  practice  is  made  relatively  more  important.  As  to 
the  relative  merits  of  city  training  schools  and  normal  schools,  your 
committee  does  not  desire  to  express  an  opinion ;  the  conditions  of 
education  demand  the  existence  of  both,  and  both  are  necessities  of 
educational  advancement.  It  is  important  to  add,  however,  that  in 
the  judgment  of  your  committee  not  less  than  half  of  the  time  spent 
under  training  by  the  apprentice  teacher  should  be  given  to  observa- 
tion and  practice,  and  that  this  practice  in  its  conditions  should  be 
as  similai*  as  possible  to  the  work  she  will  later  be  required  to  do 
independently. 

SCIENCE   OF   TEACHING— PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  laws  of  apperception  teach  that  one  is  ready  to  apprehend  new 
truth  most  readily  when  he  has  already  established  a  considerable  and 
well-arranged  body  of  ideas  thereon.  ^ 
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Suggestion,  observation,  and  reflection  are  each  most  fruitful  when 
a  foundation  of  antecedent  knowledge  has  been  provided.  Hence  your 
committee  recommends  that  early  in  their  course  of  study  teachers  in 
training  assume  as  true  the  well  known  facts  of  psychology  and  the 
essential  principles  of  education,  and  make  their  latter  study  and 
practice  in  the  light  of  these  principles.  These  principles  thus  become 
the  norm  of  educational  thought,  and  their  truth  is  continually  demon- 
strated by  subsequent  experience.  From  this  time  theory  and  practice 
should  proceed  together  in  mutual  aid  and  support. 

Most  fundamental  and  important  of  the  iirofessional  studies  which 
ought  to  be  pursued  by  one  intending  to  teach  is  psychology.  This 
study  should  be  pursued  at  two  periods  of  the  training  school  course, 
the  beginning  and  the  end,  and  its  principles  should  be  appealed  to 
daily  when  not  formally  studied.  The  method  of  study  should  be  both 
deductive  and  inductive.  The  terminology  should  be  early  learned 
from  a  suitable  text-book,  and  significance  given  to  the  terms  by  intro- 
spection, observation,  and  analysis.  Power  of  introspection  should  be 
gained,  guidance  in  observation  should  be  given,  and  confirmation  of 
psychological  principles  should  be  sought  on  every  hand.  The  habit 
of  thinking  analytically  and  psychologically  should  be  formed  by 
every  teacher.  At  the  close  of  the  course  a  more  profound  and  more 
completely  inductive  study  of  physiological  psychology  should  be 
made.  In  this  way  a  tendency  to  investigate  should  be  encouraged  or 
created. 

STUDY  OF   CHILDREN. 

Modern  educational  thought  emphasizes  the  opinion  that  the  child, 
not  the  subject  of  study,  is  the  guide  to  the  teacher's  eflforts.  To  know 
the  child  is  of  paramount  importance.  How  to  know  the  child  must 
be  an  important  it«m  of  instruction  to  the  teacher  in  training.  The 
child  must  be  studied  as  to  his  physical,  mental,  and  moral  condition. 
Is  he  in  good  health?  Are  his  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  normal,  or 
in  what  degree  abnormal!  What  is  his  temperament?  Which  of  his 
faculties  seem  weak  or  dormant!  Is  he  eye-minded  or  ear-minded! 
What  are  his  powers  of  attention!  What  are  his  likes  and  dislikes! 
How  far  is  his  moral  nature  developed,  and  what  are  its  tendencies! 
By  what  tests  can  the  degree  of  diflference  between  bright  and  dull 
children  be  estimated! 

To  study  efiectively  and  observingly  these  and  similar  questions 
respecting  children  is  a  high  art.  No  common  sense  power  of  discern- 
ing human  nature  is  sufficient,  though  common  sense  and  sympathy 
go  a  long  way  in  such  study.  Weighing,  measuring,  or  elaborate  inves- 
tigation requiring  apparatus  and  laboratory  methods  are  for  experts, 
not  teachers  in  training.  Above  all,  it  must  ever  be  remembered  that 
the  child  is  to  be  studied  as  a  personality  and  not  as  an  object  to  be 
weighed  or  analyzed. 
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METHODOLOGY. 

A  part  of  the  work  under  this  head  must  be  a  study  of  the  mental 
and  moral  effects  of  different  methods  of  teaching  and  examination, 
.the  relative  value  of  individual  and  class  instruction  at  different  periods 
of  school  life,  and  in  the  study  of  different  branches.  The  art  of  ques- 
tioning is  to  be  studied  in  its  foundation  principles  and  by  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  best  examples.  Some  review  of  the  branches  which  are  to 
be  taught  may  be  made,  making  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  them 
ready  and  distinct  as  to  the  relations  of  the  several  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject to  one  another  and  of  the  whole  to  kindred  subjects.  These  and 
many  such  subjects  should  be  discussed  in  the  class  in  pedagogy,  inves- 
tigation should  be  begun,  and  the  lines  on  which  it  can  be  followed 
should  be  distinctly  laid  down. 

The  laws  of  psychology,  or  the  capabilities  and  methods  of  mind 
activity,  are  themselves  the  fundamental  laws  of  teaching,  which  is  the 
act  of  exciting  normal  and  profitable  mind  action.  Beyond  these  fun- 
damental laws,  the  principles  of  education  are  to  be  derived  inductively. 
These  inductions  when  brought  to  test  will  be  found  to  be  rational 
inferences  from  psychological  laws  and  thus  founded  upon  and  explained 
by  them. 

SCHOOL   ECONOMY. 

School  economy,  though  a  factor  of  great  importance  in  the  teacher's 
training,  can  be  best  studied  by  the  teacher  of  some  maturity  and 
experience,  and  is  of  more  value  in  the  equipment  of  secondary  than 
of  elementary  teachers.  Only  its  outlines  and  fundamental  principles 
should  be  studied  in  the  ordinary  training  school. 

HISTORY   OF  EDUCATION. 

Breadth  of  mind  consists  in  the  power  to  view  facts  and  opinions 
from  the  standpoints  of  others.  It  is  this  truth  which  makes  the  study 
of  history  in  a  full,  appreciative  way  so  influential  in  giving  mental 
breadth.  This  general  advantage  the  history  of  education  has  in  still 
larger  degree,  because  our  interest  in  the  views  and  experiences  of 
those  engaged  like  us  in  training  the  young  enables  us  to  enter  more 
fully  into  their  thoughts  and  purposes  than  we  could  into  those  of  the 
warrior  or  ruler.  From  the  efforts  of  the  man  we  imagine  his  sur- 
roundings, which  we  contrast  with  our  own.  To  the  abstract  element 
of  theoretical  truth  is  added  the  warm  human  interest  we  feel  in  the  hero, 
the  generous  partisan  of  truth.  The  history  of  education  is  particu- 
larly full  of  examples  of  noble  purpose,  advanced  thought,  and  moral 
heroism.  It  is  inspiring  to  fill  our  minds  with  these  human  ideals. 
We  read  in  the  success  of  the  unpractical  Pestalozzi  the  award  made 
to  self-sacrifice,  sympathy,  and  enthusiasm  expended  in  giving  applica- 
tion to  a  vital  truth. 
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But  with  entbusiasm  for  ideals  history  gives  us  caution,  warns  us 
against  the  moving  of  the  pendulum,  and  gives  us  points  of  departure 
from  which  to  measure  progress.  It  gives  us  courage  to  attack  diffi- 
cult problems.  It  shows  which  the  abiding  problems  are — those  that 
can  be  solved  only  by  waiting,  and  not  tossed  aside  by  a  supreme 
effort.  It  shows  us  the  progress  of  the  race,  the  changing  ideals  of  the 
jwrfect  man,  and  the  means  by  which  men  have  sought  to  realize  these 
ideals.  We  can  from  its  study  better  answer  the  question,  What  is 
education,  what  may  it  accomplish,  and  how  may  its  ideals  be  realized T 
It  gives  the  evolution  of  the  present  and  explains  anomalies  in  our 
work.  And  yt5t  the  history  of  education  is  not  a  subject  to  be  treated 
extensively  in  a  training  school.  All  but  the  outlines  may  better  be 
reserved  for  later  professional  reading. 

TRAINING   IN   TEACHING. 

Training  to  teach  requires  (1)  schools  for  observation  and  (2)  schools 
for  practice. 

Of  necessity,  these  schools  must  be  separate  in  purpose  and  in 
organization.  A  practice  school  can  not  be  a  model  school.  The  pupil 
teachers  should  have  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  best  models  of  the 
teaching  art;  and  the  manner,  methods,  and  devices  of  the  model 
teacher  should  be  noted,  discussed,  and  referred  to  the  foundation 
principles  on  which  they  rest.  Allowable  modifications  of  this  observed 
work  may  be  suggested  by  the  pupil  teacher  and  approved  by  the 
teacher  in  charge. 

There  should  be  selected  certain  of  the  best  teachers  in  regular 
school  work  whom  the  pupil  teachers  may  be  sent  to  observe.  The 
pupil  teachers  should  take  no  part  in  the  school  work  nor  cause  any 
change  therein.  They  should,  however,  be  told  in  advance  by  the 
teacher  what  purpose  she  seeks  to  accomplish.  This  excites  expecta- 
tion and  brings  into  consciousness  the  apperceiving  ideas  by  which  the 
suggestions  of  the  exercise,  as  they  develop,  may  be  seized  and  assimi- 
lated. 

At  first  these  visits  should  be  made  in  company  with  their  teacher 
of  methods,  and  the  work  of  a  single  class  in  one  subject  should  be  first 
observed.  After  such  visits  the  teacher  of  methods  in  the  given  sub- 
ject should  discuss  with  the  pupil  teachers  the  work  observed.  The 
pupil  teachers  should  first  describe  the  wwk  they  have  seen  and  specify 
the  excellencies  noted,  and  tell  why  these  things  are  commendable  and 
upon  what  laws  of  teaching  they  are  based.  Next  the  pupil  "teachers 
should  question  the  teacher  of  methods  as  to  the  cause,  inirpose,  or 
inflnence  of  things  noted,  and  matters  of  doubtful  propriety — if  there 
be  such — should  be  considered.  Then  the  teacher  in  turn  should  ques- 
tion her  pupil  teachers  as  to  matters  that  seem  to  have  escaped  their 
notice,  as  to  the  motive  of  the  model  teacher,  as  to  the  reason  for  the 
order  of  treatment,  or  form  of  question,  wherein  lay  the  merit  of  her 
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method,  the  secret  of  her  i>ower.  When  pupil  teachers  have  made 
such  observations  several  times,  with  several  teachers  and  in  several 
subjects,  the  broader  investigation  may  be  made  as  to  the  organization 
of  one  of  the  model  rooms,  its  daily  programme  of  recitations  and  of 
study,  the  methods  of  discipline,  the  relations  between  pupils  and 
teacher,  the  "  school  spirit,^'  the  school  movements,  and  class  progress. 
This  work  should  be  done  before  teaching  groups  or  classes  of  pupils  is 
attempted,  and  should  form  an  occasional  exercise  during  the  period  of 
practice  teaching  as  a  matter  of  relief  and  in8i>iration.  If  an  artist 
requires  tlie  suggestive  help  of  a  good  example  that  stirs  his  own  orig- 
inality, why  should  not  a  teacher? 

THE  PRACTICE  SCHOOL. 

During  the  course  in  methodology  certain  stejis  closely  preparatory 
to  practice  teaching  may  be  taken.  (1)  The  pupil  teacher  may  analyze 
the  topic  to  be  taught,  noting  essentials  and  incidentals,  seeking  the 
connections  of  the  subject  with  the  mental  possessions  of  the  pupils  to 
be  considered  and  the  sequences  from  these  i)oints  of  ox)ntact  to  the 
knowledge  to  be  gained  under  instruction.  (2)  Next,  plans  of  lessons 
may  be  prepared  and  series  of  questions  for  teaching  the  given  subject. 
(3)  Giving  lessons  to  fellow  pupil  teachers  leads  to  familiarity  with  the 
mechanism  of  class  work,  such  as  calling,  directing,  and  dismissing 
classes,  gives  the  beginner  ease  and  self-confidence,  leads  to  careful 
preparation  of  lessons,  gives  skill  in  asking  questions  and  in  the  use  of 
apparatus. 

The  practice  teaching  should  be  in  another  school,  preferably  in  a 
different  building,  and  should  commence  with  group  teaching  in  a  reci- 
tation room  apart  from  the  schoolroom.  Actual  teaching  of  small 
groups  of  children  gives  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  child  mind  in 
its  efforts  at  reception  and  assimilation  of  new  ideas  and  shows  the 
modifications  in  lesson  plans  that  must  be  made  to  adapt  the  subject- 
matter  to  the  child^s  tastes  and  activities.  But  the  independent  charge 
for  a  considerable  time  of  a  schoolroom  with  a  full  quota  of  pupils,  the 
pupil  teacher  and  the  children  being  much  of  the  time  the  sole  occupants 
of  the  room — in  short,  the  realization  of  ordinary  school  conditions, 
with  the  opportunity  to  go  for  advice  to  a  friendly  critic — is  the  most 
valuable  practice;  and  no  practice  short  of  this  can  be  considered  of 
great  value  except,  as  preparation  for  this  chief  form  of  preparatory 
practice.  All  this  work  should  have  its  due  proportion  only,  or  evil 
may  result.  For  example,  lesson  plans  tend  to  formalism,  to  self-conceit, 
to  work  in  few  and  narrow  lines,  to  study  of  subjects  rather  than  of 
pupils;  lessons  to  fellow  jmpils  make  one  self-conscious,  hinder  the 
growth  of  enthusiasm  in  work,  and  are  entirely  barren  if  carried  beyond 
a  very  few  exercises;  teaching  groups  of  children  for  considerable  time 
unfits  the  teacher  for  the  double  burden  of  discipline  and  instruction, 
to  bear  both  of  which  simultaneously  and  easily  is  the  teacher's  great- 
est difficulty  and  moot  essential  power.  gtized  by GoOglc 
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A  critic  teacher  should  be  appointed  to  the  oversight  of  two  such 
pupil  teachers,  each  in  charge  of  a  schoolroom.  The  critic  may  also 
supervise  one  or  more  teachers  practicing  for  brief  periods  daily  with 
groups  of  children. 

The  pupil  teachers  are  now  to  emphasize  practice  rather  than  theory, 
to  work  under  the  direction  of  one  who  regards  the  interests  of  the 
children  quite  as  much  as  those  of  the  teacher  in  training.  The  critic 
must  admit  the  principles  of  education  and  general  methods  taught  by 
the  teacher  of  methodology,  but  she  may  have  her  own  devices  and 
even  sx>ecial  methods  that  need  not  be  those  of  the  teacher  of  method 
ology.  Ko  harm  will  come  to  the  teachers  in  training  if  they  learn  that 
X)rinciples  must  be  assented  to  by  all,  but  that  methods  may  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  personality  of  the  teacher;  that  all  things  must  be  con- 
sidered from  the  point  of  view  of  their  effect  upon  the  pupils;  the 
critic  maintaining  the  claims  of  the  children,  the  teacher  of  methods 
conforming  to  the  laws  of  mind  and  the  science  of  the  subjects  taught 
The  critics  must  teach  for  their  pupil  teachers  and  show  in  action  the 
justness  of  their  suggestions.  In  this  sense  they  are  model  teachers  as 
well  as  critics. 

The  critic  should  at  the  close  of  school  meet  her  pupil  teachers  for  a 
report  of  their  experiences  through  the  day — what  they  have  attempted, 
how  they  have  tried  to  do  it,  why  they  did  so,  and  what  success  they 
gained.  Advice  as  to  overcoming  difficulties,  encouragement  under 
trial,  caution  if  need  be,  help  for  the  work  of  tomorrow,  occupy  the 
hour.  Above  all,  the  critic  should  be  a  true  friend,  a  womanly  and 
cultivated  woman,  and  an  inspiring  companion,  whose  presence  is  help- 
ful to  work  and  improving  to  personality. 

LENGTH   OF   TRAININa  SCHOOL   COURSE. 

There  are  three  elements  which  determine  the  time  to  be  spent  in  a 
training  school — the  time  given  to  academic  studies,  the  time  given  to 
professional  studies,  and  the  time  given  to  practice.  The  sum  of  these 
periods  will  be  the  time  required  for  the  training  course.  Taking  these 
in  the  inverse  order,  let  us  consider  how  much  time  is  required  for 
practice  work  with  pupils.  The  time  given  to  lesson  outlines  and 
practice  with  fellow  pupil  teachers  may  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
professional  study  rather  than  of  practice  teaching.  The  period  of 
l)iactice  with  pupils  must  not  be  too  short,  whether  we  consider  the 
interests  of  the  pupils  or  of  the  teachers  in  training.  An  effort  is 
usually  made  to  counteract  the  effect  upon  the  children  of  a  succession 
of  crude  efforts  of  teachers  beginning  practice  by  strengthening  the 
teaching  and  supervision  through  the  employment  of  a  considerable 
number  of  model  and  supervisory  teachers  and  by  dividing  the  pupils 
into  small  groups  so  that  much  individual  work  can  be  done.  These 
arrangements,  while  useful  for  their  purpose,  destroy  to  a  considerable 
degree  the  usual  conditions  under  which  school  work  is  to  be  done  and 
tend  to  render  the  teachers  in  training  formal  and  imitative.r^p.p.^Tp 
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The  practice  room  should  be,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  ordinary  school, 
with  the  difficulties  and  responsibilities  that  will  be  met  later.  The 
resi)onsibility  for  order,  discipline,  progress,  records,  reports,  commu- 
nication with  parents  and  school  authorities,  must  fall  fully  upon  the 
young  teacher,  who  has  a  friendly  assistant  to  whom  she  can  f?o  for 
advice  in  the  person  of  a  wise  and  experienced  critic,  not  constantly  at 
hand,  but  constantly  within  reach. 

Between  the  critic  and  the  teacher  in  training  there  should  exist  the 
most  cordial  and  familiar  relations.  These  relations  are  based  on  the 
one  hand  upon  an  appreciation  of  wisdom  and  kindness,  on  the  other 
upon  an  appreciation  of  sincerity  and  effort.  The  growth  of  such  rela- 
tions, and  the  fruitage  which  follows  their  growth,  require  time.  A 
half  year  is  not  too  long  to  be  allotted  for  them.  During  this  half  year 
experience,  self-confldence  and  growth  in  power  have  been  gained  j  but 
the  pupil  teacher  is  still  not  ready  to  be  set  aside  to  work  out  her  own 
destiny.  At  this  point  she  is  just  ready  for  marked  advance,  which 
should  be  helped  and  guided.  To  remain  longer  with  her  critic  friend 
may  cause  imitation  rather  than  independence,  may  lead  to  contentment 
and  cessation  of  growth.  She  should  now  be  transferred  to  the  care  of 
a  second  critic  of  a  different  i)ecsonality,  but  of  equal  merit.  The  new 
critic  is  bound  by  her  duty  and  her  ambition  to  see  that  the  first  half 
year's  advancement  is  maintained  in  the  second.  The  pupil  teacher 
finds  that  excellence  is  not  all  upon  one  model.  The  value  of  individu- 
ality impresses  her.  She  gains  a  view  of  solid  principles  wrapped  in 
diverse  characteristics.  Her  own  individuality  rises  to  new  impor- 
tance, and  the  elements  of  a  growth  not  at  once  to  be  checked  start  up 
within  her.  For  the  care  of  the  second  critic  a  second  half  year  must 
be  allowed,  which  extends  the  practice  work  with  pupils  through  an 
entire  school  year.  For  the  theoretical  work  a  year  is  by  general 
experience  proven  sufficient.  The  ideal  training  course  is,  then,  one  of 
two  years'  length. 

Provision  for  the  extended  practice  which  is  here  recommended  can  be 
made  only  by  city  training  schools  and  by  normal  schools  having  con- 
nection with  the  schools  of  a  city.  To  set  apart  a  building  of  several 
rooms  as  a  school  of  practice  will  answer  the  purpose  only  when  there 
are  very  few  teachers  in  training.  In  order  to  give  each  pupil  teacher 
a  year  of  practice  the  number  of  practice  rooms  must  equal  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  to  be  graduated  annually  from  the  training  school,  be 
the  number  10,  or  50,  or  500.  In  any  considerable  city  a  school  for  prac- 
tice will  not  suffice;  many  schools  for  practice  must  be  secured.  This 
can  be  done  by  selecting  one  excellent  teacher  in  each  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  school  buildings  and  making  her  a  critic  teacher,  giving  her 
charge  of  two  schoolrooms,  in  each  of  which  is  placed  a  pupil  teacher 
for  training. 

This  insures  that  the  teaching  shall  be  done  as  nearly  as  may  be 
under  ordinary  conditions,  brings  the  pupil  teachers  at  once  into  the 
ED  94 31  ^       ^^  Pooalp 
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general  body  of  teachers^  makea  the  corps  of  critics  a  leaven  of  zeal 
and  good  teaching  scattered  among  the  schools.  This  body  of  critics 
will  uplift  the  schools.  More  capable  in  the  beginning  than  the  aver- 
age teacher,  led  to  professional  study,  ambitious  for  the  best  things, 
they  make  greater  progress  than  they  otherwise  would  do,  and  are 
suCacient  in  themselves  to  inspire  the  general  body  of  teachers.  For 
the  sake  of  the  pupil  teachers,  and  the  children,  too,  this  plan  is  best. 
Its  economy  also  will  readily  be  apparent.  This  plan  has  been  tried  for 
several  years  in  the  schools  of  Providence,  with  results  ftiUy  equal  to 
those  herein  claimed. 

TESTS   OF   SUCCESS. 

The  tests  of  success  in  practice  teaching  are  in  the  main  those  to 
be  applied  to  all  teaching.  Do  her  pupils  grow  more  honest,  indus- 
trious, polite T  Do  they  admire  their  teacher!  Does  she  secure  obedi- 
ence and  industry  only  while  demanding  it,  or  has  she  influence  that 
reaches  beyond  her  presence!  Do  her  pupils  think  well  and  talk  well! 
As  to  the  teacher  herself:  Has  she  sympathy  and  tact,  self-reliance 
and  originality,  breadth  and  intensity!  Is  she  systematic,  direct,  and 
business  like.  Is  she  courteous,  neat  in  person  and  in  work!  Has  she 
discernment  of  character  and  a  just  standard  of  requirement  and 
attainment! 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  one  must  answer  before  he  pronounces 
any  teacher  a  success  or  a  failure. 

Admission  to  a  training  school  assumes  that  the  pupil  has  good 
health,  good  scholarship,  good  sense,  good  ability,  and  devotion  to  the 
work  of  teaching.  If  all  these  continue  to  be  exhibited  in  satisfactory 
degree  and  the  pupil  goes  through  the  prescribed  course  of  study  and 
practice,  the  diploma  of  the  school  should  naturally  mark  the  comple- 
tion of  this  work.  If  it  appears  on  acquaintance  that  a  serious  mistake 
has  been  made  in  estimating  any  of  these  elements,  then,  so  soon  as  the 
mistake  is  fairly  apparent  and  is  probably  a  permanent  condition,  the 
pupil  should  be  requested  to  withdraw  from  the  work.  This  is  not  a 
case  where  the  wheat  and  tares  should  grow  together  until  the  harvest 
at  graduation  day  or  the  examination  preceding  it.  With  such  a  foun- 
dation continually  maintained,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  conquer 
success  for  each  pupil. 

Teaching  does  not  require  genius.  Indeed  genius,  in  the  sense  of 
erratic  ability,  is  out  of  place  in  the  teacher's  chair.  Most  good  teach- 
ers at  this  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  made,  not  born;  made 
from  good  material  well  fashioned.  Tliere  is,  however,  a  possibility 
that  some  idiosyncrasy  of  character,  not  readily  discovered  until  the  test 
is  made,  may  rise  between  the  prospective  teacher  and  her  pupils, 
making  her  influence  over  them  small  or  harmful.  Su(;h  a  defect,  if  it 
exist,  will  appear  during  the  practice  teaching,  and  the  critic  will  dis- 
cover it.    This  defect,  on  its  first  discovery,  should  be  plainly  pointed 
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oot  to  the  teacher  in  traifiing  and  her  efforts  should  be  joined  with 
those  of  the  critic  in  its  removal. 

If  this  effort  be  a  failure  and  the  defect  be  one  likdy  to  harm  the 
pupils  hereafter  to  be  taught,  then  the  teacher  in  training  should  be 
informed  and  requested  to  withdraw  from  the  school.  There  should  be 
no  test  at  the  close  of  the  school  course  to  determine  fitness  for  gradu- 
ation. Graduation  should  find  the  teacher  serious  in  view  of  her 
responsibifittes,  hopeful  because  she  has  learned  how  success  is  to  be 
attained,  inspired  with  the  belief  that  growth  in  herself  and  in  her 
pupils  ia  the  great  demand  and  the  great  reward. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Perhaps  one- sixth  of  the  great  body  of  public  school  teachers  in  the 
United  States  are  engaged  in  secondary  work  and  in  supervision.  These 
are  the  leading  teachers.  They  give  educational  tone  to  communities, 
as  well  as  inspiration  to  the  body  of  teachers. 

It  i»  of  great  importance  that  they  be  imbued  with  the  professional 
spirit  springing  f^om  sound  professional  culture.  The  very  difficult 
and  responsible  portions  that  they  fill  demand  ripe  scholarship,  more 
than  ordinary  ability,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  period  of  ado- 
lescence, which  Eousseau  so  aptly  styles  the  second  birth. 

The  elementary  schools  provide  for  the  education  of  the  masses.  Our 
secondary  schools  educate  our  social  and  business  leaders.  The  careers 
of  our  coDege  graduates  who  mainly  fill  the  important  places  in  pro- 
fessional and  political  life  are  determined  largely  by  the  years  of  sec- 
ondary training.  The  college  or  university  gives  expansion  and  finish, 
the  secondary  school  gives  character  and  direction. 

It  should  not  be  fargottcn  that  the  superintendents  of  public  schooto 
are  largely  taken  from  the  ranks  of  secondary  teachers,  and  that  the 
scholarship,  qualities,  and  training  required  for  theonecla^s  are  nearly 
equivalent  to  that  demanded  for  the  other. 

Our  high  schools,  too,  are  the  source  of  supply  for  teachers  in  elemen- 
tary schools.  Hence  the  pedagogic  influences  exerted  in  the  high  school 
should  lead  to  excellence  in  elementary  teaching. 

The  superintendent  who  with  long  foresight  looks  to  the  improvement 
of  his  schools  will  labor  earnestly  to  improve  and  especijflly  to  profes- 
sionalize the  teaching  in  his  high  school.  The  management  which 
makes  the  high  school  an  independent  portion  of  the  school  system, 
merely  attached  and  loftily  superior,  which  limits  the  supervision  and 
influence  of  the  superintendent  to  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  is 
shortsighted  and  destructive. 

There  ouglit  also  to  be  a  place  and  a  plan  for  the  training  of  teachers 
for  normal  schools.  The  great  body  of  normal  and  training  schools  in 
the  United  States  are  secondary  schools.  Those  who  are  to  teach  in 
these  schools  need  broad  scholarship,  thorough  understanding  of  edu- 
cational problems,  and  trained  experience.    To  put  into  these  schools 
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teachers  whose  scholarship  is  that  of  the  secondary  school  and  whose 
training  is  that  of  the  elementary  is  to  narrow  and  depress  rather 
than  broaden  and  elevate. 

If  college  graduates  are  put  directly  into  teaching,  without  special 
study  and  training,  they  will  teach  as  they  have  been  taught.  The 
methods  of  college  professors  are  not  in  all  cases  the  best,  and,  if  they 
were,  high  school  pupils  are  not  to  be  taught  nor  disciplined  as  college 
students  are.  High  school  teaching  and  discipline  can  be  that  neither 
of  the  grammar  school  nor  of  the  college,  but  is  sui  generis.  To  recog- 
nize this  truth  and  the  special  differences  is  vital  to  success.  This 
recognition  comes  only  from  much  experience,  at  great  loss,  and  par- 
tial failure,  or  by  happy  intuition  not  usually  to  be  expected,  or  by 
definite  instruction  and  directed  practice.  Success  in  teaching  depends 
upon  conformity  to  principles,  and  these  principles  are  not  a  part  of 
the  mental  equipment  of  every  educated  person. 

These  considerations  and  others  are  the  occasion  of  a  growing  con- 
viction, widespread  in  this  land,  that  secondary  teachers  should  be 
trained  for  their  work  even  more  carefully  than  elementary  teachers 
are  trained.  This  conviction  is  manifested  in  the  efforts  to  secure 
normal  schools  adapted  to  training  teachers  for  secondary  schools, 
notably  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and  in  the  numerous  profes- 
sorships of  pedagogy  established  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers  in  our 
colleges  and  universities. 

The  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools  is  in  several  essential 
respects  the  same  as  that  for  teachers  of  elementary  schools.  Both 
demand  scholarship,  theory,  and  practice.  The  degree  of  scholarship 
required  for  secondary  teachers  is  by  common  consent  fixed  at  a  col- 
legiate education.  No  one,  with  rare  exceptions,  should  be  employed 
to  teach  in  a  high  school  who  has  not  this  fundamental  x)reparation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  in  detail  into  the  work  of  theoretical 
instruction  for  secondary  teachers.  The  able  men  at  the  head  of  insti- 
tutions and  departments  designed  for  such  work  neither  need  nor 
desire  advice  upon  this  matter.  And  yet  for  the  purposes  of  this 
report  it  may  be  allowable  to  point  out  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  a 
secondary  training  school. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  two  essentials  have  been  found  in  one  locality : 
(1)  A  college  or  university  having  a  department  of  pedagogy  and  a 
department  of  post-graduate  work;  (2)  a  high  school,  academy,  or  pre- 
l)aratory  school  whose  managers  are  willing  to  employ  and  pay  a  num- 
ber of  graduate  students  to  teach  under  direction  for  a  portion  of  each 
day.  These  two  conditions  being  met,  we  will  suppose  that  pedagogy 
is  ottered  as  an  elective  to  the  college  seniors. 

Two  years  of  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  are  to  be 
provided — one,  mostly  theory,  with  some  practice,  elective  during  the 
senior  year;  the  other,  mostly  practice,  with  some  theory,  elective  for 
one  year  as  post-graduate  work. 

During  the  senior  year  is  to  be  studied:  ^  I 
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THE   SCIENCE   OF  TEACHING. 

The  elements  of  this  science  are : 

I.  Psychology  in  its  physiological,  apperceptive,  and  experimental 
features.  The  period  of  adolescence  here  assumes  the  prominence  that 
childhood  has  in  the  psychological  study  preparatory  to  teaching  in 
lower  schools.  This  is  the  period  of  beginnings,  the  beginning  of  a 
more  ambitious  and  generous  life,  a  life  having  the  future  wrapped  up 
in  it;  a  transition  period  of  mental  storm  and  stress,  in  which  egoism 
gives  way  to  altruism,  romance  has  charm,  and  the  social,  moral,  and 
religious  feelings  bud  and  bloom.  To  guide  youth  at  this  formative 
stage,  in  which  an  active  fermentation  occurs,  that  may  give  wine  or 
vinegar,  according  to  conditions,  requires  a  deep  and  sympathetic 
nature  and  that  knowledge  of  the  changing  life  which  supplies  guid- 
ance wise  and  adequate. 

II.  Methodology:  A  discussion  of  the  principles  of  education  and  of 
the  methods  of  teaching  the  studies  of  the  secondary  schools. 

III.  School  economy  should  be  studied  in  a  much  wider  and  more 
thorough  way  than  is  required  for  elementary  teachers.  The  school 
systems  of  Germany,  France,  England,  and  the  leading  systems  of  the 
United  States  should  also  be  studied. 

IV.  History  of  education,  the  tracing  of  modern  doctrine  back  to  its 
sources;  those  streams  of  influence  now  flowing  and  those  that  have 
disappeared  in  the  sands  of  the  centuries. 

V.  The  philosophy  of  education  as  a  division  of  an  all-involving 
philosophy  of  life  and  thought  in  which  unity  is  found. 

THE  ART   OF  TEACHING. 

This  includes  observation  and  practice.  The  observation  should 
include  the  work  of  different  grades  and  of  different  locaMties,  with 
minute  and  searching  comparison  and  reports  upon  special  topics. 
How  does  excellent  i)rimary  work  difler  from  excellent  grammar  grade 
work!  How  do  the  standards  of  excellence  differ  between  grammar 
grades  and  high  school  grades?  Between  high  school  and  college  work! 
What  are  the  arguments  for  and  against  coeducation  in  secondary 
schools  as  determined  by  experience?  What  are  the  upper  and  lower 
limits  of  secondary  education  as  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  pupil's 
effort! 

In  the  college  class  in  pedagogy  much  jnoro  than  in  the  elementary 
normal  school  can  the  class  itself  be  made  to  afford  a  means  of  practice 
to  its  members.  Quizzes  may  be  conducted  by  students  u[)ou  the 
chapters  of  the  books  read  or  the  lectures  of  the  jirofessors.  These 
exercises  may  have  for  their  object  review,  or  improved  statement,  or 
enlarged  inference  and  application,  and  they  afford  an  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  cultivate  the  art  of  questioning,  skill  in  which  is  the  teacher's 
most  essential  accomplishment. 
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The  head  of  the  department  of  pedagogy  will  of  course  present  the 
essential  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  heads  of  other  departments  may 
lecture  on  methods  pertaining  to  their  subject  of  study;  or  secondary 
teachers  of  known  success  may  still  better  present  the  methods  now 
approved  in  the  several  departments  of  secondary  work 

POST-GRADUATE  YEAR. 

To  those  graduates  who  have  elected  pedagogy  m  their  senior  year 
maybe  offered  the  opportunity  of  further  study  in  this  department, 
with  such  other  post-graduate  work  as  taste  and  opportunity  permit. 
Prom  those  selecting  advanced  work  in  pedagogy  the  board  in  charge 
of  the  affiliated  secondary  school  should  elect  as  many  teachers  for  its 
school  as  are  needed,  employing  them  for  two-thirds  time  at  one-half 
the  usual  pay  for  teachers  without  experience.  Under  the  professor  of 
pedagogy  of  the  college,  the  principal,  and  the  heads  of  departments 
of  the  school  these  student  teachers  should  do  their  work,  receiving 
advice,  criticism,  and  illustration  as  occasion  requires.  The  time  for 
which  they  are  employed  would  provide  for  two  hours  of  class  work 
and  about  one  hour  of  clerical  work  or  study  while  in  charge  of  a 
schoolroom.  These  student  t^eachers  should  be  given  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  the  charge  of  pupils  while  reciting  or  studying,  at  recess  and 
dismissals,  and  should  have  all  the  responsibilities  of  members  of  the 
faculty  of  this  school.  Their  work  should  be  inspected  as  frequently 
as  may  be  by  the  heads  of  the  departments  in  which  they  teach,  by 
the  principal  of  the  school,  and  by  the  professor  of  pedagogy.  These 
appointments  would  be  virtually  fellowships  with  an  opportunity  for 
most  profitable  experience. 

In  the  afternoon  of  each  day  these  students  should  attend  to  college 
work  and  especially  to  instruction  from  the  professor  in  pedagogy,  who 
could  meet  them  occasionally  with  the  heads  of  the  departments  under 
whose  direction  they  are  working. 

On  Saturdays  a  seminary  of  two  hours'  duration  might  be  held,  con 
ducted  by  the  professor  of  pedagogy  and  attended  by  the  student 
teachers  and  the  more  ambitious  teachers  of  experience  in  the  vicinity. 
These  seminaries  would  doubtless  be  of  great  profit  to  both  classes  of 
participants  and  the  greater  to  each  because  of  the  other.  [Such  a 
training  school  for  secondary  teachers  in  connection  with  Brown  Uni- 
versity and  the  Providence  high  school  is  contemplated  for  the  coming 
year.] 

It  will  not  be  needful  to  specify  further  the  advantages  to  the  student 
teachers.  The  arrangement  likewise  affords  advantage  to  the  affiliated 
school,  esi>ecially  in  the  breadth  of  view  this  work  would  afford  to  the 
heads  of  departments,  the  intense  desire  it  would  beget  in  them  for 
professional  skill,  the  number  of  perplexing  problems  which  it  would 
force  them  to  attempt  the  solution  of. 
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The  visits  of  the  professor  of  pedagogy  and  the  constant  comparison 
he  woald  make  between  actual  and  ideal  conditions  would  lead  him  to 
seek  the  improvement  not  only  of  the  students  in  practice  but  of  the 
school  as  a  whole. 

When  several  earnest  and  capable  people  unite  in  a  mutual  effort  to 
improve  themselves  and  their  work  all  the  essential  conditions  of  prog- 
ress are  present. 

Horace  S.  Tarbell,  Chairman^ 
iSujyerinteiident  of  Schools^  Providence^  R,  L 

Edward  Brooks, 
Superintendent  of  SchoolSj  Philadelphia j  Pa. 

Thomas  M.  Balliet, 
Superintendent  of  Schools^  Springfield^  Mass. 

Newton  C.  Dougherty, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Peoria^  III. 

Oscar  IT.  Cooper, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Galveston,  Tex. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
EEPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  FIFTEEN  (Continued). 


II.— Report  op  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Correlation  op 
Studies  in  Elementary  Education. 

The  undersigned  committee  agrees  upon  the  following  report,  each 
member  reserving  for  himself  the  expression  of  bis  individual  diver- 
gence from  the  opinion  of  the  majority  by  a  statement  appended  to  his 
signature,  enumerating  the  points  to  which  exception  is  taken  and  the 
grounds  for  them. 

L   CORRELATION  OP  STUDIES. 

Your  committee  understands  by  correlation  of  studies: 

1.   LOGICAL  ORDER  OF  TOPICS  AND  BRANCHES. 

First,  the  arrangement  of  topics  in  proper  sequence  in  the  course  of 
study  in  such  a  manner  that  each  branch  develops  in  an  order  suited 
to  the  natural  and  easy  progress  of  the  child  and  so  that  each  step  is 
taken  at  the  proper  time  to  help  his  advance  to  the  next  step  in  the 
same  branch,  or  to  the  next  steps  in  other  related  branches  of  the 
course  of  study. 

2.   SYMMETRICAL  WUOLE  OF   STUDIES   IN   THE   WORLD   OF   HUMAN  LEARNING. 

Second,  the  adjustment  of  the  branches  of  study  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  whole  course  at  any  given  time  represents  all  the  great  divi- 
sions of  human  learning,  as  far  as  is  i)ossible  at  the  stage  of  maturity 
at  which  the  pupil  has  arrived,  and  that  each  allied  group  of  studies  is 
represented  by  some  one  of  its  branches  best  adapted  for  the  epoch  in 
question  5  it  being  implied  that  there  is  an  equivalence  of  studies  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  within  each  group,  and  that  each  branch  of 
human  learning  should  be  represented  by  some  equivalent  study,  so 
that,  while  no  great  division  is  left  unrepresented,  no  group  shall  have 
superfluous  representatives  and  thereby  debar  other  groups  from  a 
proper  representation. 
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3.    PSYCHOLOGUAL  SYMMETRY — THE   WHOLE   MIND. 

Third,  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  branches  and  topics 
within  each  branch  considered  psychologically  with  a  view  to  afford 
the  best  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  to  secure  the  unfold- 
ing of  those  faculties  in  their  natural  order,  so  that  no  one  faculty  is  so 
overcultivated  or  so  neglected  as  to  produce  abnormal  or  one-sided 
mental  development. 

4.   COllUELATION    OF    PUPIL'S    COURSE    OF    STUDY    WITH    THE    WORLD    IN    WHICH    HK 
LIVES— HIS   SPIRITUAL  AND  NATURAL  ENVIRONMENT. 

Fourth  and  chiefly,  your  committee  understands  by  correlation  of 
studies  the  selection  and  arrangement  in  orderly  sequence  of  such 
objects  of  study  as  shall  give  the  child  an  insijjht  into  the  world  that 
he  lives  in  and  a  command  over  its  resources  such  as  is  obtained  by  a 
heli)ful  cooperation  with  one's  fellows.  In  a  word,  the  chief  considera- 
tion to  which  all  others  are  to  be  subordinated,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  is  this  requirement  of  the  civilization  into  which  the  child 
is  born,  as  determining  not  only  what  he  shall  study  in  school,  but  what 
habits  and  customs  ho  shall  be  taught  in  the  family  before  the  school 
age  arrives,  as  well  as  that  he  shall  acquire  a  skilled  acquaintance 
with  some  one  of  a  definite  series  of  trades,  professions,  or  vocations 
in  the  years  that  follow  school;  and,  furthermore,  that  this  question  of 
the  relation  of  the  pupil,  to  his  civilization  determines  what  political 
duties  he  shall  assume  and  what  religious  faith  or  spiritual  asi)iration8 
shall  be  adopted  for  the  conduct  of  his  life. 

To  make  more  clear  their  reasons  for  the  preference  here  expressed 
for  the  objective  and  practical  basis  of  selection  of  topics  for  the  course 
of  study,  rather  than  the  subjective  basis  so  long  favored  by  educa- 
tional writers,  your  committee  would  describe  the  psychological  basis, 
already  mentioned,  as  being  merely  formal  in  its  character,  relating 
only  to  the  exercise  of  the  so-called  mental  faculties. 

It  would  furnish  a  training  of  spiritual  powers  analogous  to  the  gym- 
nastic training  of  the  muscles  of  the  body.  Gymnastics  may  develop 
strength  and  agility  without  leading  to  any  skill  in  trades  or  useful 
employment.  So  an  abstract  psychological  training  may  develop  the 
will,  the  intellect,  the  imagination,  or  the  memory,  but  without  leading 
to  an  exercise  of  acijuired  power  in  the  interests  of  civilization.  The 
game  of  chess  would  furnish  a  good  course  of  study  for  the  discipline 
of  the  powers  of  attention  and  calculation  of  abstract  combinations, 
but  it  would  give  its  possessor  little  or  no  knowledge  of  man  or  nature. 
The  psychological  ideal  which  has  prevailed  to  a  large  extent  in  educa- 
tion has  in  the  old  i)hrenology  and  in  the  recent  studies  in  physiolog- 
ical psychology  sometimes  given  place  to  a  biological  ideal.  Instead 
of  the  view  ot  mind  as  made  up  of  faculties  like  will,  intellect,  imagina- 
tion, and  emotion,  conceived  to  be  all  necessary  to  the  soul  if  developed 
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in  harmony  with  one  another,  the  concept  of  nerves  or  brain  tracts  is 
used  as  the  ultimate  regulative  principle  to  determine  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  studies.  Each  part  .of  the  brain  is  supposed  to  have 
its  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  educator,  and  that  study  is  thought  to 
be  the  most  valuable  which  employs  normally  the  larger  number  of 
brain  tracts.  This  view  reaches  an  extreme  in  the  direction  of  formal 
as  opposed  to  objective  or  practical  grounds  for  selecting  a  course  of 
study.  While  the  old  psychology  with  its  mental  faculties  concen- 
trated its  attention  on  the  mental  processes  and  neglected  the  world  of 
existing  objects  and  relations  ujwn  which  those  processes  were  directed, 
physiological  psychology  tends  to  confine  its  attention  to  the  physical 
part  of  the  process,  the  organic  changes  in  the  brain  cells  and  their 
functions. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  psychology  of  both  kinds, 
physiological  and  introspective,  can  hold  only  a  subordinate  place  in 
the  settlement  of  questions  relating  to  the  correlation  of  studies.  The 
branches  to  be  studied  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  studied  will 
be  determined  mainly  by  the  demands  of  one's  civilization.  These  will 
prescribe  what  is  most  useful  to  make  the  individual  acquainted  with 
physical  nature  and  with  human  nature  so  as  to  fit  him  as  an  indi- 
vidual to  perform  his  duties  in  the  several  institutions — family,  civil 
society,  the  state,  and  the  church.  But  next  after  this,  psychology 
will  furnish  important  considerations  that  will  largely  determine  the 
methods  of  instruction,  the  order  of  taking  up  the  several  topics  so  as 
to  adapt  the  school  work  to  the  growth  of  the  pupil's  capacity,  and  the 
amount  of  work  so  as  not  to  overtax  his  powers  by  too  much  or  arrest 
the  development  of  strength  by  too  little.  A  vast  number  of  subordi- 
nate details  belonging  to  the  pathology  of  education,  such  as  the 
hygienic  features  of  school  architecture  and  furniture,  programmes,  the 
length  of  study  hours  and  of  class  exercises,  recreation,  and  bodily 
reactions  against  mental  effort,  will  be  finally  settled  by  scientific 
experiment  in  the  department  of  physiological  psychology. 

Inasmuch  as  your  committee  is  limited  to  the  consideration  of  the 
correlation  of  studies  in  the  elementary  school,  it  has  considered  the 
question  of  the  course  of  study  in  general  only  in  so  far  as  this  has 
been  found  necessary  in  discussing  the  grounds  for  the  selection  of 
studies  for  the  period  of  school  education  occupying  the  eight  years 
from  G  to  14  years,  or  the  school  i)eriod  between  the  kindergarten  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  secondary  school  on  the  other.  It  has  not  been 
possible  to  avoid  some  inquiry  into  the  true  distinction  between  second- 
ary and  elementary  studies,  since  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  your  committee  is  that  of  the  abridgment 
of  the  elementary  course  of  study  from  eight  or  more  years  to  seven  or 
even  six  years,  and  the  corresponding  increase  of  the  time  devoted  to 
studies  usually  assigned  to  the  high  school  and  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  secondary  course  of  study  for  some  intrinsic  reason. 
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II.  THE  COURSE  OP  STUDY— EDUCATIONAL  VALUES. 

Your  committee  would  report  that  it  has  discussed  iu  detail  the  sev- 
eral branches  of  study  that  have  found  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  elementary  school,  with  a  view  to  discover  their  educational  value 
for  developing  and  training  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  more  espe- 
cially for  correlating  the  pupil  with  his  spiritual  and  natural  environ- 
ment in  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

A.  Language  studies. 

There  is  first  to  be  noted  the  prominent  place  of  language  study  that 
takes  the  form  of  reading,  penmanship,  and  grammar  in  the  first  eight 
years'  work  of  the  school.  It  is  claimed  for  the  partiality  shown  to 
these  studies  that  it  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  language  is  the  instru- 
ment that  makes  possible  human  social  organization.  It  enables  each 
person  to  communicate  his  individual  experience  to  his  fellows  and 
thus  permits  each  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  all.  The  written  and 
printed  forms  of  speech  preserve  human  knowledge  and  make  progress 
in  civilization  possible.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  learning  to 
read  and  write  should  be  the  leading  study  of  the  pupil  in  his  first  four 
years  of  school.  Heading  and  Avriting  are  not  so  much  ends  in  them- 
selves as  means  for  the  acquirement  of  all  other  human  learning.  This 
consideration  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  their  actual  place  in 
the  work  of  the  elementary  school.  But  these  branches  require  of  the 
learner  a  difficult  process  of  analysis.  The  pupil  must  identify  the 
separate  words  in  the  sentence  he  uses,  and  in  the  next  place  must 
recognize  the  separate  sounds  in  each  word.  It  requires  a  considerable 
effort  for  the  child  or  the  savage  to  analyze  his  sentence  into  its  con- 
stituent words,  and  a  still  greater  effort  to  discriminate  its  elementary 
sounds.  Eeading,  writing,  and  spelling  in  their  most  elementary  form 
therefore  constitute  a  severe  training  iu  mental  analysis  for  the  child 
of  G  to  10  years  of  age.  We  are  told  that  it  is  far  more  disciplinary  to 
the  mind  than  any  species  of  observation  of  differences  among  material' 
things,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  word  has  a  twofold  character — 
addressed  to  external  sense  as  spoken  sound  to  the  car,  or  as  written 
and  printed  words  to  the  eye — but  containing  a  meaning  or  sense 
addressed  to  the  understanding  and  only  to  be  seized  by  introspection. 
The  pupil  must  call  up  the  corresponding  idea  by  thought,  memory, 
and  imagination,  or  else  the  word  will  cciise  to  be  a  word  and  remain 
only  a  sound  or  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  observation  of  things  and  movements  does  not 
necessarily  involve  this  twofold  act  of  analysis,  introspective  and 
objective,  but  only  the  latter — the  objective  analysis.  It  is  granted 
that  we  all  have  frequent  occasion  to  condemn  poor  methods  of  instruc- 
tion as  teaching  words  rather  than  things.  But  we  admit  that  we  mean 
empty  sounds  or  characters  rather  than  true  words.    Our  suggestions 
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for  tbo  correct  method  of  teaching  amount  in  this  case  simply  to  laying 
stress  on  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  to  setting  the  teaching  process 
on  the  road  of  analysis  of  content  rather  than  form.  In  the  case  of 
words  used  to  store  up  external  observation  the  teacher  is  told  to  repeat 
and  make  alive  again  the  act  of  observation  by  which  the  word  obtained 
its  original  meaning.  In  the  case  of  a  word  expressing  a  relation 
between  facts  or  events,  the  pupil  is  to  be  taken  step  by  step  through 
the  process  of  reflection  by  which  the  idea  was  built  up.  Since  the 
word,  si)oken  and  written,  is  the  sole  instrument  by  which  reason  can 
fix,  preserve,  and  communicate  both  the  data  of  sense  and  the  relations 
discovered  between  them  by  reflection,  no  new  method  in  education  has 
been  able  to  supplant  in  the  school  the  branches,  reading  and  penman- 
ship. But  the  real  improvements  in  method  have  led  teachers  to  lay 
greater  and  greater  stress  on  the  internal  factor  of  the  word,  on  its 
meaning,  and  have  in  manifold  ways  shown  how  to  repeat  the  original 
experiences  that  gave  the  meaning  to  concrete  words,  and  the  original 
comparisons  and  logical  deductions  by  which  the  ideas  of  relations  and 
causal  processes  arose  in  the  mind  and  required  abstract  words  to  pre- 
serve and  communicate  them. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  first  a  basis  of 
knowledge  of  things,  and  secondarily  and  subsequently  a  knowledge  of 
words.  But  it  has  been  replied  to  this  that  the  progress  of  the  child 
in  learning  to  talk  indicates  his  ascent  out  of  mere  impressions  into  the 
X)ossession  of  true  knowledge.  For  he  names  objects  only  after  he  has 
made  some  synthesis  of  his  impressions  and  has  formed  general  ideas. 
Ho  recognizes  the  same  object  under  different  circumstances  of  time 
and  place,  and  also  recognizes  other  objects  belonging  to  the  same  class 
by  and  with  names.  Hence  the  use  of  the  word  indicates  a  higher 
degree  of  self-activity — the  stage  of  mere  impressions  without  words  or 
signs  being  a  comparatively  passive  state  of  mind.  What  we  mean  by 
things  first  and  words  afterwards  is  therefore  not  the  apprehension 
of  objects  by  passive  impressions  so  much  as  the  active  investigation 
and  experimenting  which  come  after  words  are  used  and  the  higher 
forms  of  analysis  are  called  into  being  by  that  invention  of  reason 
known  as  language,  which,  as  before  said,  is  a  synthesis  of  thing  and 
thought,  of  outward  sign  and  inward  signification. 

Rational  investigation  can  not  precede  the  invention  of  language  any 
more  than  blacksmithing  can  precede  the  invention  of  hammers,  anvils, 
and  pincers.  For  language  is  the  necessary  tool  of  thought  used  in 
the  conduct  of  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  investigation. 

Your  committee  would  sum  up  these  considerations  by  saying  that 
language  rightfully  forms  the  center  of  instruction  in  the  elementary 
school,  but  that  progress  in  methods  of  teac^hing  is  to  be  made,  as 
hitherto,  chiefly  by  laying  more  stress  on  the  internal  side  of  the  word, 
its  meaning;  using  better  graded  steps  to  build  up  the  chain  of  experi- 
ence or  the  train  of  thought  that  the  word  expresses. 
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The  first  three  years'  work  of  the  child  is  occupied  mainly  with  the 
mastery  of  the  printed  and  written  forms  of  the  words  of  his  colloquial 
vocabulary;  words  tha4;  he  is  already  familiar  enough  with  as  sounds 
addressed  to  the  ear.  He  has  to  become  feuniliar  with  the  new  forms 
addressed  to  the  eye,  and  it  would  be  an  unwise  method  to  require  him 
to  learn  many  new  words  at  the  same-time  that  he  is  learning  to  recog- 
nize his  old  words  in  their  new  shape.  But  as  soou  as  he  has  acquired 
some  facility  in  reading  what  is  printed  in  the  colloquial-  style,  he  may 
go  on  to  selections  from  standard  authors.  The  literary  selections 
should  be  graded,  and  are  graded  in  almost  all  series  of  readers  used 
in  our  elementary  schools,  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  those  containing 
the  fewest  words  outside  of  the  colloquial  vocabulary  into  the  lower 
books  of  the  series,  and  increasing  the  difficulties  step  by  step  as  the 
pupil  grows  in  maturity.  The  selections  are  literary  works  of  art  pos- 
sessing the  required  organic  unity  and  a  proper  reflection  of  this  unity  in 
the  details,  as  good  works  of  art  must  do.  But  they  portray  situations 
of  the  soul,  or  scenes  of  life,  or  elaborated  reflections,  of  which  the  child 
can  obtain  some  grasp  through  his  capacity  to  fJeel  and  think,  although 
in  scope  and  compass  they  far  surpass  his  range.  They  are  adapted 
therefore  to  lead  him  out  of  and  beyond  himself,  as  spiritual  guides. 

Literary  style  employs,  besides  words  common  to  the  colloquies 
vocabulary,  words  used  in  a  semiteclmical  sense  expressive  of  fine 
shades  of  thought  and  emotion.  The  literary  work  of  art  furnishes  a 
happy  expression  for  some  situation  of  the  soul  or  some  train  of  reflect 
tion  hitherto  unutterable  in  an  adequate  manner.  If  the  pupil  learns 
this  literary  production,  he  finds  himself  powerfully  helped  to  under- 
stand both  himself  and  his  fellow-men.  The  most  practical  knowledge 
of  all,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  a  knowledge  of  human  nature — a  knowl- 
edge that  enables  one  to  combine  with  his  fellow-men  and  to  share 
with  them  the  physical  and  spiritual  wealth  of  the  race.  Of  this  high 
character,  as  humanizing  or  civilizing,  are  the  favorite  works  of  litera- 
ture found  in  the  school  readers,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  English 
and  American  writers  being  drawn  upon  for  the  material.  Such  are 
Shakespeare's  speeches  of  Brutus  and  Mark  Antony,  Hamlet's  and 
Macbeth's  soliloquies;  Milton's  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso;  Q-ray's 
Eleg>';  Tennyson's  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  and  Ode  on  the  Death 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  Byron's  Waterloo;  Irving's  Eip  Van 
Winkle;  Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne,  the  Trial  of  Knapp,  and  Bunker 
Hill  oration;  Scott's  Locbinvar,  Marmion,  and  Roderick  Dhu;  Bryant's 
Thanatopsis;  Longfellow's  Psalm  of  Life,  Paul  Revere  and  The  Bridge; 
O'Hara's  Bivouac  of  the  Dead;  Campbell's  Hohen linden;  Collins's  How 
Sleep  the  Brave;  Wolfe's  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  other  fine 
prose  and  poetry  from  Addison,  Emerson,  Franklin,  the  Bible,  Haw- 
thorne, Walter  Scott,  Groldsmith,  Wordsworth,  Swift,  Milton,  Cooper, 
Whittier,  Lowell,  and  the  rest.  Tlio  reading  and  study  of  fine  selec- 
tions in  prose  and  verse  furnish  the  chief  aesthetic  training  of  the  ele- 
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mentary  school.  But  this  shoald  be  reenforced  by  some  study  of 
photographic  or  other  reprodactiona  of  the  world's  great  masterpieces 
of  arehitecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  The  frequent  sight  of  these 
reproductions  is  good;  the  attempt  to  copy  or  sketch  them  with  the 
pencil  is  better;  best  of  all  is  an  aesthetic  lesson  on  their  composition, 
attempting  to  describe  in  words  the  idea  of  the- whole  that  gives  the 
work  its  organic  unity,  and  the  devices  adopted  by  the  artist  to  reflect 
this  idea  in  the  details  and  reenforce  its  strength.  The  aesthetic  taste 
of  teacher  and  pupil  can  be  cultivated  by  such  exercises,  and  once  set 
on  the  road  of  development  this  taste  may  improve  through  life. 

A  third  phase  of  language  study  in  the  elementary  school  is  formal 
grammar.  The  works  of  literary  art  in  the  readers,  reenforced  as  they 
ought  to  be  by  supplementary  reading  at  home  of  the  whole  works 
from  which  the  selections  for  the  school  readers  are  made,  will  educate 
the  child  in  the  use  of  a  higher  and  better  English  style.  Technical 
grammar  never  can  do  this.  Only  familiarity  with  fine  English  works 
will  insure  one  a  good  and  correct  style.  But  grammar  is  the  science 
of  language,  and  as  the  first  of  the  sev^n  liberal  arts  it  has  long  hold 
sway  in  school  as  the  distjiplinary  study  par  excellence.  A  survey  of 
its  eduoationtU  value,  subjective  and  objective,  usually  produces  the 
conviction  that  it  is  to  retain  the  first  place  in  the  foture.  Its  chief 
objective  advantage  is  that  it  i^ows  the  structure  of  language  and 
the  logical  forms  of  subject,  predicate,  and  modifier,  thus  revealing  the 
essential  nature  of  thought  itself,  the  most  important  of  all  objects, 
because  it  is  self-object.  On  the  subjective  or  psychological  side 
grammar  demonstrates  its  title  to  the  first  place  by  its  use  as  a  disci- 
pline in  subtle  analysis,  in  logical  division  and  classification,  in  the 
art  of  questioning,  and  in  the  mental  accomplishment  .of  making  exact 
definitions.  Nor  is  this  an  empty,  formal  discipline,  for  its  subject- 
matter,  language,  is  a  product  of  the  reason  of  a  people  not  as  indi- 
viduals, but  as  a  social  whole,  and  the  vocabulary  holds  in  its  store  of 
words  the  generalized  experience  of  that  people,  including  sensuous 
observation  and  reflection,  feeling  and  emotion,  instinct  and  volition. 

No  formal  labor  on  a  grciit  objective  field  is  ever  lost  wholly,  since 
at  the  very  least  it  has  the  merit  of  familiarizing  the  pupil  with  the 
contents  of  some  one  extensive  province  that  borders  on  his  life,  and 
with  which  he  must  come  into  correlation ;  but  it  is  easy  for  any  special 
formal  discipline,  when  continued  too  long,  to  paralyze  or  arrest  growth 
at  that  stage.  The  overcultivation  of  the  verbal  memory  tends  to 
arrest  the  growth  of  critical  attention  and  reflection.  Memory  of 
accessory  details,  too,  so  much  prized  in  the  school,  is  also  cultivated 
often  at  the  expense  of  an  insight  into  the  organizing  principle  of  the 
whole  and  the  causal  nexus  that  binds  the  parts.  So,  too,  the  study  of 
quantity,  if  carried  to  excess,  may  warp  the  mind  into  a  habit  of  neg- 
lecting quality  in  its  observation  and  reflection.  As  there  is  no  sub- 
sumption  in  the  quantitative  judgment,  but  only  dea<l  equality  or 
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ineqaality  (A  is  eqaal  to  or  greater  or  less  than  B),  there  is  a  teudenqr 
to  atrophy  in  the  faculty  of  concrete  syllogistic  reasoning  on  the  part 
of  the  person  devoted  exclasively  to  mathematics.  For  the  normal 
syllogism  uses  judgments  wherein  the  subject  is  subsumed  under  the 
predicate  (This  is  a  rose — the  individual  rose  is  subsumed  under  the 
class  rose;  Socrates  is  a  man,  etc.).  Such  reasoning  concerns  individ- 
uals in  two  aspects,  first  as  concrete  wholes  and  secondly  as  members 
of  higher  totalities  or  classes — species  and  genera.  Thus,  too,  grammar, 
rich  as  it  is  in  its  contents,  is  only  a  formal  discipline  as  respects  the 
scientific,  historic,  or  literary  contents  of  language,  and  is  indifferent 
to  them.  A  training  for  four  or  five  years  in  parsing  and  grammatical 
analysis  practiced  on  literary  works  of  art  (Milton,  Shakespeare,  Tenny- 
son, Scott)  is  a  training  of  the  pupil  into  habits  of  indifference  toward 
and  neglect  of  the  genius  displayed  in  the  literary  work  of  art,  and 
into  habits  of  impertinent  and  trifling  attention  to  elements  employed 
as  material  or  texture,  and  a  corresponding  neglect  of  the  structural 
form,  which  alone  is  the  work  of  the  artist.  A  parallel  to  this  would 
be  the  mason's  habit  of  noticing  only  the  brick  and  mortar  or  the 
stone  and  cement  in  his  inspection  of  the  architecture,  say  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  A  child  overtrained  to  analyze  and  classify  shades 
of  color — examples  of  this  one  finds  occasionally  in  a  primary  school 
whose  specialty  is  "objective  teaching^ — might  in  later  life  visit  an  art 
gallery  and  make  an  inventory  of  colors  without  getting  even  a  glimpse 
of  a  painting  as  a  work  of  art.  Such  overstudy  and  misuse  of  grammar 
as  one  finds  in  the  elementary  school,  it  is  feared,  exists  to  some  extent 
in  secondary  schools,  and  even  in  colleges,  in  the  work  of  mastering 
the  classic  authors. 

Your  committee  is  unanimous  in  the  conviction  that  formal  grammar 
should  not  be  allowed  to  usurp  the  place  of  a  study  of  the  literary 
work  of  art  in  accordance  with  literary  method.  The  child  can  be 
gradually  trained  to  see  the  technical  ^'motives"  of  a  poem  or  prose 
work  of  art  and  to  enjoy  the  aesthetic  inventions  of  the  artist.  The 
analysis  of  a  work  of  art  should  discover  the  idea  that  gives  it  organic 
unity,  the  collision  and  the  complication  resulting,  the  solution  and 
denouement.  Of  course  these  things  must  be  reached  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  without  even  a  mention  of  their  technical  terms.  The 
subject  of  the  piece  is  brought  out;  its  reflection  in  the  conditions  of 
the  time  and  place  to  heighten  interest  by  showing  its  importance;  its 
Seconal  and  stronger  reflection  in  the  several  details  of  its  conflict  and 
struggle;  its  reflection  in  the  denouement,  wherein  its  struggle  ends  in 
victory  or  defeat  and  the  ethical  or  rational  interests  are  vindicated; 
and  the  results  move  outward,  returning  to  the  environment  again  in 
ever-widening  circles.  Something  resembling  this  is  to  be  found  in 
every  work  of  art,  and  there  are  salient  features  which  can  be  briefly 
but  profitably  made  subject  of  comment  in  familiar  language  with  even 
the  youngest  pupils.    There  is  an  ethical  and  an  testhetical  content  to 
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eacli  work  of  art.  It  is  profitable  to  point  out  both  of  tliese  in  the 
interest  of  the  child's  growing  insight  into  human  nature.  The  ethical 
should,  however,  be  kept  in  subordination  to  the  aesthetical,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  supreme  interests  of  the  ethical  itself.  Otherwise  the 
study  of  a  work  of  art  degenerates  into  a  goody-goody  performance 
and  its  effects  on  the  child  are  to  cause  a  reaction  against  the  moral. 
The  child  protects  his  inner  individuality  against  effacement  through 
external  authority  by  taking  an  attitude  of  rebellion  against  stories 
with  an  appended  moral.  Herein  the  superiority  of  the  aesthetical  in 
literary  art  is  to  be  seen.  For  the  ethical  motive  is  concealed  by  the 
poet  and  the  hero  is  painted  with  all  his  brittle  individualism  and  self- 
seeking.  His  passions  and  his  selfishness,  gilded  by  fine  traits  of 
bravery  and  noble  manners,  interest  the  youth,  interest  us  all.  The 
established  social  and  moral  order  seems  to  the  ambitious  hero  to  be 
an  obstacle  to  the  unfolding  of  the  charms  of  individuality.  The  deed 
of  violence  gets  done  and  the  Nemesis  is  aroused.  Now  his  deed 
comes  back  on  the  individual  doer  and  our  sympathy  turns  against 
him  and  we  rejoice  in  his  fall.  Thus  the  festhetical  unity  contains 
within  it  the  ethical  unity.  The  lesson  of  the  great  poet  or  novelist  is 
taken  to  heart,  whereas  the  ethical  announcement  by  itself  might  have 
failed,  especially  with  the  most  self-active  and  aspiring  of  the  pupils. 
Aristotle  pointed  out  in  his  Poetics  this  advantage  of  the  aesthetic 
unity,  which  Plato  in  his  Kepublic  seems  to  have  missed.  Tragedy 
purges  us  of  our  passions,  to  use  Aristotle's  expression,  because  we 
identify  our  own  wrong  inclinations  with  those  of  the  hero,  and  by 
sympathy  we  suffer  with  him  and  see  our  intended  deed  returned  upon 
us  with  tragic  effect,,  and  are  thereby  cured. 

Your  committee  has  dwelt  upon  the  aesthetic  side  of  literature  in  this 
explicit  manner  because  they  believe  that  the  general  tendency  in  ele- 
mentary schools  is  to  neglect  the  literary  art  for  the  literary  formalities 
which  concern  the  mechanical  material  rather  than  the  spiritual  form. 
Those  formal  studies  should  not  be  discontinued,  but  subordinated  to 
the  higher  study  of  hterature. 

Your  committee  reserves  the  subject  of  language  lessons,  composition 
writing,  and  what  relates  to  the  child's  expression  of  ideas  in  writing 
for  consideration  under  part  3  of  this  report,  treating  of  programme. 

B.    ARITHMETIC. 

Side  by  side  with  language  study  is  the  study  of  mathematics  in  the 
schools,  claiming  the  second  place  in  importance  of  all  studies.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  mathematics  concerns  the  laws  of  time  and 
space — their  structural  form,  so  to  speak — and  hence  that  it  formulates 
the  logical  conditions  of  all  matter  both  in  rest  and  in  motion.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  high  position  of  mathematics  as  the  science  of  all  quantity 
is  universally  acknowledged.  The  elementary  branch  of  mathematics 
is  arithmetic,  and  this  is  studied  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools 
from  six  to  eight  years,  or  even  longer.  The  relation  of  arithmetic  to 
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the  ^liole  field  of  matliematics  lias  been  stated  (by  Comte,  HowisofB, 
and  others)  to  be  that  of  the  final  step  in  a  process  of  caloolation  in 
which  results  are  stated  numerically.  The^e  are  branches  that  develop 
or  deiive  quantitative  functions — say  geometry  for  spatial  forms  and 
mechanics  for  movement  and  re&t  and  the  forces  producing  them. 
Other  branches  transform  these  quantitative  fanctions  int6  such  forms 
as  may  be  calculated  in  actual  numbers,  namely,  aJgebra  in  its  com- 
mon or  lower  form,  and  in  its  higher  iarm  as  the  differential  and  inte- 
gral calculus  and  the  calculus  of  Tarlations.  Arithmetic  evaluates  or 
finds  the  numerical  value  for  the  functions  thus  deduced  and  is'ans- 
formed.  The  educational  value  of  arithmetic  is  Urns  indicated  both  as 
concerns  its  psychologiciil  side  and  its  objective  jHractical  uses  in  cear- 
relating  man  -with  the  world  of  nature.  In  this  la^:ter  respect  as  fur- 
nishing the  key  to  the  outer  world  in  so  &r  as  the  objects  of  the  latter 
are  a  matter  of  direct  enumeration— -capable  of  being  counted — it  is 
the  first  great  stei)  in  the  conquest  of  nature.  It  is  the  first  tool  of 
thought  that  man  invents  in  the  work  of  emancipating  himself  from 
thraldom  to  external  forces.  For  by  the  command  of  number  he  learns 
to  divide  and  conquer.  He  can  proportion  one  force  to  another  and 
concentrate  against  an  obstacle  precisely  what  is  needed  to  overcome 
it.  Kumber  also  makes  ]XMB8ible  all  the  other  sciences  of  nature  which 
depend  on  exact  measurement  and  exact  record  of  phenomena  as  to  the 
folkrwiiig  items:  Order  of  succession,  date,  duration,  locality,  euATron- 
meut,  extent  of  sphere  of  influence,  nuntber  of  manifestations,  number 
of  cases  of  intermittence.  All  these  can  be  defined  aeourately  only  by 
means  of  number.  The  educational  value  of  a  branch  of  study  tha* 
furnishes  the  indispensable  first  step  toward  all  science  of  nature  is 
obvious.  But  psychologically  its  importance  further  appears  in  this, 
that  it  begins  with  an  important  step  in  analysis,  namely,  the  detach- 
ment of  the  idea  of  quantity  from  the  concrete  whole,  which  includes 
quality  as  well  as  quantity.  To  count,  one  drojw  the  qualitative  and 
considers  only  the  quantitative  aspect.  So  long  as  tlie  indi\idual  dif- 
ferences (which  are  qualitative  in  so  far  as  they  distinguish  one  object 
from  another)  are  considered,  the  objects  can  not  be  counted  together. 
When  counted  tlie  distinctions  are  dropped  out  of  sight  as  indifferent. 
As  counting  is  the  fundamental  operation  of  arithmetic,  and  all  other 
arithmetical  operations  are  simply  devices  for  speed  by  using  remem- 
bered countings  instead  of  going  through  the  detailed  work  again  each 
time,  the  hint  is  furnished  the  teacher  for  the  first  lessons  in  aritlimetic. 
This  hint  has  been  generally  followed  out  and  the  child  set  to  work  at 
first  ui)ou  the  counting  of  objects  so  much  alike  that  the  qualitative 
difference  is  not  suggested  to  him.  He  constructs  gradually  his  tables 
of  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication,  and  fi^es  them  in  his 
memory.  Then  he  takes  his  next  higher  step,  namely,  the  apprehension 
of  the  fraction.  This  is  an  expressed  ratio  of  two  numbers,  and  there- 
fore a  much  more  complex  thought  than  he  has  met  with  in  dealing 
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With  the  simple  numbers.  In  thinking  five-sixths,  he  first  thinks  five 
a>nd  then  six,  and  holding  these  two  in  mind  thinks  the  result  of  the 
first  modified  by  the  second.  Here  are  three  steps  instead  of  one,  and 
the  result  is  not  a  simple  number  but  an  inference  resting  on  an  unper- 
formed operation.  This  psychological  analysis  shows  the  reason  for  the 
embarrassment  of  the  child  on  his  entrance  ui>on  the  study  of  fractions 
and  the  other  operations  that  imply  ratio.  The  teacher  finds  all  his 
resources  in  the  way  of  method  drawn  upon  to  invent  6teps  and  half 
steps,  to  aid  the  pupil  to  make  continuous  progress  here.  All  these 
devices  of  method  consist  in  steps  by  which  the  pupil  descends  to  the 
simple  number  and  returns  to  the  complex.  He  turns  one  of  the  terms 
into  a  qualitative  unit  and  thus  is  enabled  to  use  the  other  as  a  simi^ 
number.  The  pupil  takes  the  denominator,  for  example,  and  makes 
clear  his  conception  of  one-sixth  as  his  qualitative  unit,  then  five-sixths 
is  as  clear  to  htm  as  five  oxen.  But  he  has  to  repeat  this  return  from 
ratio  to  simple  numbers  in  each  of  the  dementary  operations — addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  and  in  the  reduction  of  frac- 
tions— and  finds  the  road  long  and  tedious  at  best.  In  the  case  of 
decimal  fractions  the  psychological  process  is  more  complex  still;  fcur 
the  pupil  has  given  him  one  of  the  terms,  the  numerator,  from  which 
he  must  mentally  deduce  the  denominator  from  the  position  of  the  deci- 
mal point.  This  doubles  the  work  of  reading  and  recognizing  the  frac- 
tional number.  But  it  makes  addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions 
nearly  as  easy  as  that  of  simple  numbers  and  assists  also  in  multiplica- 
tion of  fractions.  But  division  of  decimals  is  a  much  more  complex 
oi>eration  than  that  of  common  fractions. 

The  want  of  a  psychological  analysis  of  these  processes  has  led 
many  good  teachers  to  attempt  decimal  fractions  with  their  pupils 
before  taking  up  common  fractions.  In  the  end  they  have  beeu  forced 
to  make  introductory  steps  to  aid  the  pupil,  and  in  these  steps  to 
introduce  the  theory  of  the  common  fraction.  They  have  by  this 
refuted  their  own  theory. 

Besides  (a)  simple  numbers  and  the  four  operations  with  them,  (b) 
fractions  common  and  decimal,  there  is  (c)  a  third  step  in  number, 
namely,  the  theory  of  powers  and  roots.  It  is  a  further  step  in  ratio, 
namely,  the  relation  of  a  simple  number  to  itself  as  power  and  root. 
The  mass  of  material  which  fills  the  arithmetic  used  in  the  elementary 
school  consists  of  two  kinds  of  examples:  First,  those  wherein  there  is 
a  direct  application  of  simple  numbers,  fractions,  and  powers;  and  sec- 
ondly, the  class  of  examples  involving  operations  in  reaching  numer- 
ical solutions  through  indirect  data  and  consequently  involving  more 
or  less  transformation  of  functions.  Of  this  character  is  most  of  the 
so-called  higher  arithmetic  and  such  problems  in  the  text-book  used  in 
the  elementary  schools  as  have,  not  inappropriately,  been  called  (by 
Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker  in  his  criticism  on  common  school  arithmetic) 
numerical  "conundrums."    Their  difificulty  is  not  found  in  the  strictly 
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arithmetical  part  of  the  process  of  the  solution  (the  third  phase  above 
described),  but  rather  in  the  transformation  of  the  quantitative  func- 
tion given  into  the  function  that  can  readily  be  calculated  numerically. 
The  transformation  of  functions  belongs  strictly  to  algebra.  Teachers 
who  love  arithmetic,  and  who  have  themselves  success  in  working  out 
the  so-called  numerical  conundrums,  defend  with  much  earnestness  the 
current  practice  which  uses  so  much  time  for  arithmetic.  They  see  in 
it  a  valuable  training  for  ingenuity  and  logical  analysis,  and  believe 
that  the  industry  which  discovers  arithmetical  ways  of  transforming 
the  functions  given  in  such  problems  into  plain  numerical  operations 
of  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  or  dividing  is  well  bestowed.  On 
the  other  hand  the  critics  of  this  practice  contend  that  there  should  be 
no  merely  formal  drill  in  school  for  its  own  sake,  and  there  should  be, 
always,  a  substantial  content  to  be  gained.  They  contend  that  the 
work  of  the  pupil  in  transforming  quantitative  functions  by  arithmet- 
ical methods  is  wasted,  because  the  pupil  needs  a  more  adequate  expres- 
sion than  number  for  this  purpose;  that  this  has  been  discovered  in  alge- 
bra, which  enables  him  to  perform  with  ease  such  quantitative  transfor- 
mations as  puzzle  the  pupil  in  arithmetic.  They  hold,  therefore,  that 
arithmetic  pure  and  simple  should  be  abridged,  and  elementary  algebra 
introduced  after  the  numerical  operations  in  powers,  fractions,  and 
simple  numbers  have  been  mastered,  together  with  their  applications 
to  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures  and  to  percentage  and  interest. 
In  the  seventh  year  of  the  elementary  course  there  would  be  taught 
equations  of  the  first  degree  and  the  solution  of  arithmetical  problems 
that  fall  under  proportion  or  the  so-called  "rule  of  three,"  together 
with  other  problems  containing  complicated  conditions — those  in  part- 
nership for  example.  In  the  eight  year  quadratic  equations  could  be 
learned,  and  other  problems  of  higher  arithmetic  solved  in  a  more  sat- 
isfactory manner  than  by  numerical  methods.  It  is  contended  that 
this  earlier  introduction  of  algebra,  with  a  sparing  use  of  letters  for 
known  quantities,  would  secure  far  more  mathematical  progress  than  is 
obtained  at  present  on  the  part  of  all  pupils,  and  that  it  would  enable 
many  pupils  to  go  on  into  secondary  and  higher  education  who  are  now 
kept  back  on  the  plea  of  lack  of  preparation  in  arithmetic,  the  real 
difficulty  in  many  cases  being  a  lack  of  ability  to  solve  algebraic  prob- 
lems by  an  inferior  method. 

Your  committee  would  report  that  the  practice  of  teaching  two  les- 
sons daily  in  arithmetic, one  styled  "mental"  or  "intellectual"  and  the 
other  "written"  arithmetic  (because its  exercises  are  written  out  with 
pencil  or  pen),  is  still  continued  in  many  schools.  By  this  device  the 
pupil  is  made  to  give  twice  as  much  time  to  arithmetic  as  to  any  other 
branch.  It  is  contended  by  the  opponents  of  this  practice,  with  some 
show  of  reason,  that  two  lessons  a  day  in  the  study  of  quantity  have  a 
tendency  to  give  the  mind  a  bent  or  set  in  the  direction  of  thinking 
quantitatively,  with  a  corresponding  neglect  of  the  power  to  observe 
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and  to  reflect  upon  qualitative  and  casual  aspects,  for  mathematics 
does  not  take  account  of  causes,  but  only  of  equality  and  difi'erence  m 
magnitude.  It  is  further  objected  that  the  attempt  to  secure  what  is 
called  thoroughness  in  the  branches  taught  in  the  elementary  schools 
is  often  carried  too  far;  in  fact,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  arrested 
development  (a  sort  of  mental  paralysis)  in  the  mechanical  and  formal 
stages  of  growth.  The  mind  in  that  case  loses  its  appetite  for  higher 
methods  and  wider  generalizations.  The  law  of  apperception,  we  are 
told,  proves  that  temporary  methods  of  solving  problems  should  not  be 
so  thoroughly  mastered  as  to  be  used  involuntarily  or  as  a  matter  of 
unconscious  habit,  for  the  reason  that  a  higher  and  a  more  adequate 
method  of  solution  will  then  be  found  more  difficult  to  acquire.  The 
more  thoroughly  a  method  is  learned,  the  more  it  becomes  part  of  the 
mind,  and  the  greater  the  repugnance  of  the  mind  toward  a  new  method. 
For  this  reason  parents  and  teachers  discourage  young  children  from 
tire  i)ractice  of  counting  on  the  fingers,  believing  that  it  will  cause  much 
trouble  later  to  root  out  this  vicious  habit  and  replace  it  by  purely 
mental  processes.  Teachers  should  be  careful,  especially  with  pre- 
cocious children,  not  to  continue  too  long  in  the  use  of  a  process  that 
is  becoming  mechanical;  for  it  is  already  growing  into  a  second  nature, 
and  becoming  apart  of  the  unconscious  apperceptive  process  by  which 
the  mind  reacts  against  the  environment,  recognizes  its  presence,  and 
explains  it  to  itself.  The  child  that  has  been  overtrained  in  arithmetic 
reacts  apperceptively  against  his  environment  chiefly  by  noticing  its 
numerical  relations — he  counts  and  adds;  his  other  apperceptive  reac- 
tions being  feeble,  he  neglects  qualities  and  causal  relations.  Another 
child  who  has  been  drilled  in  recognizing  colors  apperceives  the  shades 
of  color  to  the  neglect  of  all  else.  A  third  child,  excessively  trained  in 
form  studies  by  the  constant  use  of  geometric  solids  and  much  practice 
in  looking  for  the  fundamental  geometric  forms  lying  at  the  basis  of  the 
multifarious  objects  that  exist  in  the  world,  will  as  a  matter  of  course 
apperceive  geometric  forms,  ignoring  the  other  phases  of  objects. 

It  is  certainly  an  advance  on  immediate  sense  perception  to  be  able 
to  separate  or  analyze  the  concrete,  whole  impression,  and  consider  the 
quantity  apart  by  itself.  But  if  arrested  mental  growth  takes  place 
here  the  result  is  deplorable.  That  such  arrest  may  be  caused  by  too 
exclusive  training  in  recognizing  numerical  relations  is  beyond  a  doubt. 

Your  committee  believe  that,  with  the  right  methods,  and  a  wise  use 
of  time  in  preparing  the  arithmetic  lesson  in  and  out  of  school,  five 
years  are  sufficient  for  the  study  of  mere  arithmetic — the  five  years 
beginning  with  the  second  school  year  and  ending  with  the  close  of  the 
sixth  year;  and  that  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  should  be  given  to 
the  algebraic  method  of  dealing  with  those  problems  that  involve  dif- 
ficulties in  the  transformation  of  quantitative  indirect  functions  into 
numerical  or  direct  quantitative  data. 
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Yolu*  committee,  however,  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  recom- 
meudiug  the  transfer  of  algebra  as  it  is  understood  and  taught  in  most 
secondary  schools,  to  the  seventh  year  or  even  to  the  eighth  year  of  tiie 
elementary  school.  The  algebra  course  in  the  secondary  Bchool,  as 
taught  to  pupils  in  their  fifteenth  year  of  age,  very  properly  begins  with 
severe  exercises  with  a  view  to  discipline  the  pupil  in  analyzing  complex 
literate  expressi<ms  at  sight  and  to  make  him  able  to  recognize  at  once 
the  factors  that  are  contained  in  such  combinations  of  quantities.  The 
proposed  seventh-grade  algebra  must  use  letters  for  the  unknown  quan- 
tities and  retain  the  numerical  form  of  the  known  quantities,  using  let- 
ters for  these  very  rarely,  except  to  exhibit  the  general  form  of  solution 
or  what,  if  stated  in  words,  becomes  a  so-called  "  rule'^  in  aritdimetic. 
This  species  of  algebra  has  the  character  of  an  introduction  or  transi- 
tional step  to  algebra  proper.  The  latter  should  be  taught  thoroughly 
in  tbe  secondary  school.  Formerly  it  Avas  a  common  practice  to  teach 
elementary  algebra  of  this  sort  in  the  preparatory  schools  and  reserve 
for  the  college  a  study  of  algebra  proper.  But  in  this  case  there  was 
often  a  neglect  of  suihcient  practice  in  factoring  literate  quantities, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  pupil  suffered  embarrassment  in  his  more 
advanced  mathematics^  for  example,  in  analytical  geometry,  the  differ- 
ential calculus,  and  mechanics.  The  proposition  of  your  committee  is 
intended  to  remedy  the  two  evils  already  named :  First,  to  aid  the  pupils 
in  the  elementary  school  to  solve  by  a  higher  method  the  more  diflScult 
problems  that  now  find  place  in  advanced  arithmetic;  and  secondly, to 
prepare  the  pupil  for  a  thorough  course  in  pure  algebra  in  the  secondary 
school. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  so-called  mental  arithmetic 
should  be  made  to  alternate  with  written  arithmetic  for  two  years  and 
that  there  should  not  be  two  daily  lessons  in  this  subject. 

C.    UEOGUArnY. 

The  leading  branch  of  the  seven  liberal  arts  was  grammar,  being  the 
first  of  the  trivium  (grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic).  Arithmetic,  how- 
ever, led  the  second  division,  the  quadrivium  (arithmetic,  geometry^ 
music,  and  astronomy).  We  have  glanced  at  the  reasons  for  the  place 
of  grammar  as  leading  the  humane  studies  as  well  as  for  the  place  oi 
arithmetic  as  leading  the  nature  studies.  Following  arithmetic  as  the 
second  study  in  importance  among  the  branches  that  correlate  man  to 
nature  is  geography.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  old  quadrivium 
of  the  Middle  Ages  included  geography,  under  the  title  of  geometry, 
as  the  branch  following  arithmetic  in  the  enumeration,  the  subject- 
matter  of  their  so-called  *^  geometry "  being  chiefly  an  abridgment  of 
Pliny's  geography,  to  which  were  added  a  few  definitions  of  geometric 
iorms,  something  like  the  primary  course  in  geometric  solids  in  our 
elementary  schools.  So  long  as  there  has  been  elementary  education 
there  has  been  something  of  geography  included.  The  Greek  educa- 
tion laid  stress  on  teaching  the  second  book  of  Homer  containing  the 
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Cutiilogne  of  tlie  Ships  and  a  brief  mention  of  the  geography  and  his- 
tory of  all  the  Greek  tribes  that  took  part  in  the  Trojan  war.  His- 
tory loaiaiiis  mnseparated  from  geography  and  geometry  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Greo^aphy  has  preserved  this  comprehensiveness  of  meaning 
as  a  branch  of  the  study  in  the  elementary  schools  down  to  the  i>resent 
day.  After  arithmetic,  which  tareats  of  the  abstract  or  general  condi- 
tions of  material  existence,  comes  geography  with  a  practical  study  of 
man's  material  habitat  and  its  relations  to  him.  It  is  not  a  simple 
science  by  itself,  like  botany  or  geology  or  astronomy,  but  a  collection 
of  sciences  levied  upon  to  describe  the  earth  as  the  dwelling  place  of 
man  and  to  explain  something  of  its  more  iMX)minent  features.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  material  relates  strictly  to  the  geography,  about  one- 
half  to  the  inhabitants^,  their  manners,  customs,  institutions,  industries, 
productions,  and  the  remaining  one-fourth  to  items  drawn  from  the 
sciences  of  mineralogy,  meteorology,  botany,  zoology,  and  astronomy. 
This  predomiotUice  of  the  human  feature  in  a  study  ostensibly  relating 
to  physical  nature,  your  committee  considers  necessary  and  entirely 
justifiable.  The  child  commences  with  what  is  nearest  to  his  interests, 
and  proceeds  gradually  toward  what  is  remote  and  to  be  studied  for  its 
own  sake.  It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  first  phase  of 
geography  i>resented  to  the  child  should  be  the  process  of  continent 
formation.  He  must  begin  with  the  natural  differences  of  climate  and 
lands  and  waters  and  obstacles  that  separate  peoples,  and  study  the 
methods  by  which  man  strives  to  equalize  or  overcome  these  difier- 
enees  by  industry  and  commerce,  to  unite  all  places  and  all  people,  and 
make  it  i^ossible  ibr  each  to  share  in  the  productions  of  all.  The 
industrial  and  commercial  idea  is  thei*efore  the  first  central  idea  in  the 
study  of  geography  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  leads  directly  to  the 
natural  elements  of  difference  in  climate,  soil,  and  productions,  and 
also  to  those  in  race,  religion,  i>olitical  status,  and  occupations  of  the 
inhabitants,  with  a  view  to  explain  the  grounds  and  reasons  for  this 
counter  process  of  civilization  which  struggles  to  overcome  the  differ- 
ences. Next  comes  the  deeper  inquiry  into  the  process  of  continent 
formation,  the  physical  struggle  between  the  process  of  upheaving  or 
upbuilding  of  continents  and  that  of  their  obliteration  by  air  and 
water;  the  explanation  of  the  mountains,  valleys,  and  plains,  the 
islands,  volcanic  action,  the  winds,  the  rain  distribution.  But  the 
study  of  cities,  their  location,  the  purposes  they  serve  as  collecting, 
manufacturing,  and  distributing  centers,  leads  most  directly  to  the 
immediate  purpose  of  geography  in  the  elementary  school.  From  this 
beginning,  and  holding  to  it  as  a  permanent  interest,  the  inquiry  into 
causes  and  conditions  proceeds  concentrically  to  tlie  sources  of  the 
raw  materials,  the  methods  of  their  production,  and  the  climatic,  geo- 
logic, and  other  reasons  that  explain  their  location  and  their  growth. 
In  recent  years,  esi>ecially  through  the  scientific  study  of  physical 
geography,  the  processes  that  go  to  the  formation  of  climate,  soil,  and 
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general  configuration  of  land  masses  have  been  accurately  determined, 
and  the  methods  of  teaching  so  simplified  that  it  is  possible  to  lead  out 
from  the  central  idea  mentioned  to  the  physical  explanations  of  the 
elements  of  geographical  difference  quite  early  in  the  course  of  study. 
Setting  out  from  the  idea  of  the  use  made  of  the  earth  by  civilization, 
the  pupil  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  his  schooling  (at  the  age  of  11 
or  12)  may  extend  his  inquiries  quite  profitably  as  far  as  the  physical 
explanations  of  land  shapes  and  climates.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth 
year  of  school  much  more  may  be  done  in  this  direction.  But  it  is 
believed  that  the  distinctively  human  interest  connected  with  geogra- 
phy in  the  first  years  of  its  study  should  not  yield  to  the  purely  scien- 
tific one  of  physical  processes  until  the  pupil  has  taken  np  the  study 
of  history. 

The  educational  value  of  geography,  as  it  is  and  has  been  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  is  obviously  very  great.  It  makes  possible  some- 
thing like  accuracy  in  the  picturing  of  distant  places  and  events  and 
removes  a  large  tract  of  mere  superstition  from  the  mind.  In  the 
days  of  newspaper  reading  one's  stock  of  geographical  information  is 
in  constant  requisition.  A  war  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe  is 
followed  with  more  interest  in  this  year  than  a  war  near  our  own  bord- 
ers before  the  era  of  the  telegraph.  The  general  knowledge  of  the 
locations  and  boundaries  of  nations,  of  their  status  in  civilization 
and  their  natural  advantages  for  contributing  to  the  world  market, 
is  of  great  use  to  the  citizen  in  forming  correct  ideas  from  his  daily 
reading. 

The  educational  value  of  geography  is  even  more  apparent  if  we 
admit  the  claims  of  those  who  argue  that  the  present  epoch  is  the 
beginning  of  an  era  in  which  public  opinion  is  organized  into  a  ruling 
force  by  the  agency  of  periodicals  and  books.  Certainly  neither  the 
newspaper  nor  the  book  can  influence  an  illiterate  people;  they  can  do 
little  to  form  opinions  where  the  readers  have  no  knowledge  of  geog- 
raphy. 

As  to  the  psychological  value  of  geography  little  need  be  said.  It 
exercises  in  manifold  ways  the  memory  of  forms  and  the  imagination; 
it  brings  into  exercise  the  thinking  power  in  tracing  back  toward  unity 
the  various  series  of  causes.  What  educative  value  there  is  in  geol- 
ogy, meteorology,  zoology,  ethnology,  economics,  history,  and  politics 
is  to  be  found  in  the  more  profound  study  of  geography,  and,  to  a  pro- 
portionate extent,  in  the  study  of  its  merest  elements. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  has  been  a  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  methods  of  instruction  in  this  branch  in  recent  years,  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  geographical  societies  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries. At  first  there  prevailed  what  might  be  named  sailor  geography. 
The  pupil  was  compelled  to  memorize  all  the  capes  and  headlands, 
bays  and  harbors,  mouths  of  rivers,  islands,  sounds,  and  straits  around 
the  world.    He  enlivened  this  to  some  extent  by  brief  mention  of  the 
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curiosities  and  oddities  in  the  way  of  cataracts,  water  gaps,  caves, 
strange  animals,  public  buildings,  picturesque  costumes,  national  exag- 
gerations, and  sucli  matters  as  would  furnish  good  themes  for  sailors^ 
yarns.  Little  or  nothing  was  taught  to  give  unity  to  the  isolated 
details  furnished  in  endless  number.  It  was  an  improvement  on  this 
when  the  method  of  memorizing  capital  cities  and  political  boundaries 
succeeded.  With  this  came  the  era  of  map  drawing.  The  study  of 
watersheds  and  commercial  routes,  of  industrial  productions  and  cen- 
ters of  manufacture  and  commerce,  has  been  adopted  in  the  better 
class  of  schools.  Instruction  in  geography  is  growing  better  by  the 
constant  introduction  of  new  devices  to  make  plain  and  intelligible 
the  determining  influence  of  physical  causes  in  producing  the  elements 
of  difference  and  the  counter  process  of  industry  and  commerce  by 
which  each  difference  is  rendered  of  use  to  the  whole  world  and  each 
locality  made  a  participator  in  the  productions  of  all. 

D.    HISTORY. 

The  next  study,  ranked  in  order  of  value,  for  the  elementary  school 
is  history.  But,  as  will  be  seen,  the  value  of  history,  both  practically 
and  psychologically,  is  less  in  the  beginning  and  greater  at  the  end 
than  geography.  For  it  relates  to  the  institutions  of  men,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  political  state  and  its  evolution.  While  biography  nar- 
rates the  career  of  the  individual,  civil  history  records  the  careers  of 
nations.  The  nation  has  been  compared  to  the  individual  by  persons 
interested  in  the  educational  value  of  history.  Man  has  two  selves, 
they  say,  the  individual  self  and  the  collective  self  of  the  organized 
state  or  nation.  The  study  of  history  is,  then,  the  study  of  this 
larger,  corporate,  social,  and  civil  self.  The  importance  of  this  idea  is 
thus  brought  out  more  clearly  in  its  educational  significance.  For  to 
learn  this  civil  self  is  to  learn  the  substantial  condition  which  makes 
possible  the  existence  of  civilized  man  in  all  his  other  social  combina- 
tions— the  family,  the  church,  and  the  manifold  associated  activities  of 
civil  society.  For  the  state  protects  these  combinations  from  destruc- 
tion by  violence.  It  defines  the  limits  of  individual  and  associated 
effort,  within  which  each  endeavor  reenforces  the  endeavors  of  all, 
and  it  uses  the  strength  of  the  whole  nation  to  prevent  such  actions 
as  pass  beyond  these  safe  limits  and  tend  to  collision  with  the  normal 
action  of  the  other  individuals  and  social  units.  Hobbes  called  the 
state  a  leviathan,  to  emphasize  its  stupendous  individuality  and  organ- 
ized self-activity.  Without  this,  he  said,  man  lives  in  a  state  of  "con- 
stant war,  fear,  poverty,  filth,  ignorance,  and  wretchedness;  within  the 
state  dwell  peace,  secuinty,  riches,  science,  and  happiness.'^  The  state 
is  the  collective  man  who  "makes  possible  the  rational  development  of 
the  individual  man,  like  a  mortal  God,  subduing  his  caprice  and  pas- 
sion and  compelling  obedience  to  law,  developing  the  ideas  of  justice, 
virtue,  and  religion,  creating  property  and  ownership,  nurture  and 
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educatiou.'^  The  education  of  the  child  into  a  knowledge  of  this 
higher  self  begins  early  within  the  nurture  of  the  family.  The  child 
sees  a  i)oliceman  or  some  town  officer,  some  public  building,  a  court- 
house or  a  jail ;  he  sees  or  hears  of  an  act  of  violence,  a  case  of  rob- 
bery or  murder  followed  by  arrest  of  the  guilty.  The  omnipresent 
higher  self,  which  has  been  invisible  hitherto,  now  becomes  visible  to 
him  in  its  symbols  and  still  more  in  its  acts. 

History  in  school,  it  is  contended,  should  be  the  special  branch  for 
education  in  the  duties  of  citizenship. .  There  is  ground  for  this  claim. 
History  gives  a  sense  of  belonging  to  a  higher  social  unity  which  pos- 
sesses the  right  of  absolute  control  over  person  and  proi)erty  in  tiie 
interest  of  the  safety  of  the  whole.  This,  of  course,  is  the  basis  of 
citizenship;  the  individual  must  feel  this  or  see  this  solidarity  of  tiie 
state  and  recognize  its  supreme  authority.  But  history  shows  the  col- 
lisions of  nations,  and  the  victory  of  one  political  ideal  accompanied 
by  the  defeat  of  another.  History  reveals  an  evolution  of  forms  of 
government  that  are  better  and  better  adapted  to  permit  indi\idual 
freedom,  and  the  participation  of  all  citizens  in  the  administration  of 
the  government  itself. 

People  who  make  their  own  government  have  a  special  interest  in 
the  spectacle  of  i)olitical  evolution  as  exhibited  in  history.  But  it 
must  be  admitted  that  this  evolution  has  not  been  well  presented  by 
popular  historians.  Take,  for  instance,  the  familiar  example  of  old-time 
pedagogy,  wherein  the  lloman  republic  was  conceived  as  a  freer  gov- 
ernment than  the  Koman  empire  that  followed  it  by  i)ersons  apparently 
misled  by  the  ideas  of  representative  self-government  associated  with 
the  word  republic.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  when  this 
illusion  was  dispelled,  and  the  college  student  became  aware  of  the  true 
Koman  meaning  of  republic,  namely,  the  supremacy  of  an  oligarchy  on 
the  Tiber  that  ruled  distant  provinces  in  Spain,  Gaul,  Asia  Minor,  Ger- 
many, and  Africa  for  its  selfish  ends  and  with  an  ever-increasing  arro- 
gance. The  people  at  home  in  Rome,  not  having  a  share  in  the  cam- 
paigns on  the  border  land,  did  not  appreciate  the  qualities  of  the  great 
leaders  who,  like  Ciesar,  subdued  the  nations  by  forbearance,  magna- 
nimity, trust,  and  the  recognition  of  a  sphere  of  freedom  secured  to 
the  conquered  by  the  Eoman  civil  laws,  which  were  rigidly  enforced  by 
the  conquerer,  as  much  as  by  the  violence  of  arms.  The  change  from 
republic  to  empire  meant  the  final  subordination  of  this  tyrannical 
Eoman  oligarchy,  and  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  provinces  to 
Roman  freedom.  This  illustration  shows  how  easily  a  i)oor  teaching  of 
history  may  i)ervert  its  good  influence  or  purpose  into  a  bad  one.  For 
the  Roman  monarchy  under  the  empire  secured  a  degree  of  freedom 
never  before  attained  under  the  republic,  in  spite  of  the  election  of 
such  tyrants  as  Nero  and  Caligula  to  the  imperial  purple.  The  civil 
service  went  on  as  usual  administering  the  affairs  of  distant  countries, 
educating  them  in  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  cultivating  a  love  for 
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accnmulating  private  property.  Those  countries  had  before  lived 
communistically  after  the  style  of  the  tribe  or  at  best  of  the  village 
community.  Eoman  private  property  in  land  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
development  of  free  individuality  such  as  had  always  been  impossible 
under  the  social  stage  of  development  known  as  the  village  community. 

To  teach  history  properly  is  to  dispel  this  shallow  illusion  which 
flatters  individualism  and  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  pupil  to  the  true 
nature  of  freedom,  namely,  the  freedom  through  ol)edience  to  just  laws 
enforced  by  a  strong  government. 

Your  committee  has  made  this  apparent  digression  for  the  sake  of  a 
more  explicit  statement  of  its  conviction  of  the  importance  of  teach- 
ing history  in  a  different  spirit  firom  that  of  abstract  freedom,  which 
sometimes  mccans  anarchy,  although  they  admit  the  x>o6sibility  of  an 
opposite  extreme,  the  danger  of  too  little  stress  on  the  progressive  ele- 
ment in  the  growth  of  nations  and  its  manifestation  in  new  and  better 
lK)litical  devices  for  representing  all  citizens  without  weakening  the 
central  power. 

Tliat  the  history  of  one's  own  nation  is  to  bo  taught  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  seems  fixed  by  common  consent.  United  States  history 
includes  first  a  sketch  of  the  epoch  of  discoveries  and  next  of  the 
epoch  of  colonization.  This  fortunately  suits  the  pedagogic  require- 
ments. For  the  child  loves  to  approach  the  stern  realities  of  a  firmly 
establisbetl  civilization  through  its  stages  of  growth  by  means  of  indi- 
vidual enterprise.  Here  is  the  use  of  biography  as  introduction  to 
history.  It  treats  of  exceptional  individuals  whose  lives  bring  them 
in  one  way  or  another  into  national  or  even  world  historical  relations. 
They  throw  light  on  the  nature  and  necessity  of  governments,  and  are 
in  turn  illuminated  by  the  light  thrown  back  on  them  by  the  institu- 
tions which  they  promote  or  hinder.  The  era  of  semix>rivate  adven- 
ture with  which  American  history  begins  is  admirably  adapted  for 
study  by  the  pupil  in  the  elementary  stage  of  his  education.  So,  too, 
is  the  next  eiK)ch,  that  of  colonization.  The  pioneer  is  a  degree  nearer 
to  civilization  than  is  the  explorer  and  discoverer.  In  the  colonial 
history  the  pupil  interests  himself  in  the  enterprise  of  aspiring  indi- 
vidualities, in  their  conquest  over  obstacles  of  climate  and  soil;  their 
conflicts  with  the  alwriginal  population;  their  choice  of  land  for  settle- 
ment; the  growth  of  their  cities;  above  all,  their  several  attempts  and 
final  success  in  forming  a  constitution  securing  local  self-government. 
An  epoch  of  growing  interrelation  of  the  colonies  succeeds,  a  tendency 
to  union  on  a  largo  scale,  due  to  the  effect  of  European  wars  which 
involved  England,  France,  and  other  countries,  and  affected  the  rela- 
tions of  their  colonies  in  America.  This  epoch,  too,  abounds  in  heroic 
personalities,  like  Wolfe,  Montcalm,  and  Washington,  and  perilous 
adventures,  especially  in  the  Indian  warfare. 

The  fourth  epoch  is  the  Revolution,  by  which  the  Colonies  through 
joint  effort  secured  their  independence  and  afterwards  their  union  in  a 
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nation.  Tlie  subject  grows  rapidly  more  complex  and  tasks  severely 
the  powers  of  the  pupils  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  elementary  school. 
The  formation  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  brief  study  of  the  salient 
features  of  the  Constitution  itself,  conclude  the  study  of  the  portion  of 
the  history  of  the  United  States  that  is  sufficiently  remote  to  be  treated 
after  the  manner  of  an  educational  classic.  Everything  up  to  this 
point  stands  out  in  strong  individual  outlines  and  is  admirably  fitted 
for  that  elementary  course  of  study.  Beyond  this  point  the  war  of 
1812  and  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  together  with  the  political  events 
that  led  to  it,  are  matters  of  memory  with  the  present  generation  of 
parents  and  grandparents,  and  are  consequently  not  so  well  fitted  for 
intensive  study  in  school  as  the  already  classic  period  of  our  history. 
But  these  later  and  latest  epochs  may  be  and  will  be  read  at  home  not 
only  in  the  textbook  on  history  used  in  the  schools,  but  also  in  the 
numerous  sketches  that  appear  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  in  more 
pretentious  shapes.  In  the  intensive  study  which  should  be  under- 
taken of  the  classic  period  of  our  history  the  pupil  may  be  taught  the 
method  appropriate  to  historical  investigation,  the  many  points  of  view 
from  which  each  event  ought  to  be  considered.  He  should  learn  to 
discriminate  between  the  theatrical  show  of  events  and  the  solid  influ- 
ences that  move  underneath  as  ethical  causes.  Although  he  is  too 
immature  for  far-reaching  reflections,  he  must  be  helped  to  see  the 
causal  processes  of  history.  Armed  with  this  discipline  in  historic 
methods,  the  pupil  will  do  all  of  his  miscellaneous  reading  and  thinking 
in  this  province  with  more  adequate  intellectual  reaction  than  was 
possible  before  the  intensive  study  carried  on  in  school. 

The  study  of  the  outlines  of  the  Constitution  for  ten  or  fifteen  weeks 
in  the  final  year  of  the  elementary  school  has  been  found  of  great 
educational  value.  Properly  taught,  it  fixes  the  idea  of  the  essential 
threefolduess  of  the  constitution  of  a  free  government  and  the  necessary 
independence  of  each  constituent  power,  whether  legislative,  judicial, 
or  executive.  This  and  some  idea  of  the  manner  and  mode  of  filling 
the  official  places  in  these  three  departments,  and  of  the  character  of 
the  duties  with  which  each  department  is  charged,  lay  foundations  for 
an  intelligent  citizenship. 

Besides  this  intensive  study  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  years,  your  committee  would  recommend  oral 
lessons  on  the  salient  points  of  general  history,  taking  a  full  hour  of 
sixty  minutes  weekly — and  preferably  all  at  one  time — for  the  sake  of 
the  more  systematic  treatment  of  the  subject  of  the  lesson  and  the 
deeper  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  the  pui)il. 

E.    OTHER   BRANCHES. 

Your  committee  has  reviewed  the  staple  branches  of  the  elementary 
course  of  study  in  the  light  of  their  educational  scope  and  significance. 
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Grammar,  literature,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history  are  the  five 
branches  upon  which  the  disciplinary  work  of  the  elementary  school  is 
concentrated.  Inasmuch  as  reading  is  the  first  of  the  scholastic  arts, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  whole  elementary  course  may  be 
described  as  an  extension  of  the  process  of  learning  the  art  of  reading. 
First  comes  the  mastering  of  the  colloquial  vocabulary  in  printed  and 
script  forms.  Next  come  five  incursions  into  the  special  vocabularies 
required  (a)  in  literature  to  express  the  fine  shades  of  emotion  and  the 
more  subtle  distinctions  of  thought,  (b)  the  technique  of  arithmetic, 
(c)  of  geography,  (d)  of  grammar,  (e)  and  of  history. 

In  the  serious  work  of  mastering  these  several  technical  vocabularies 
the  pupil  is  assigned  daily  tasks  that  he  must  prepare  by  independent 
study.  The  class  exercise  or  recitation  is  taken  up  with  examining  and 
criticising  the  pupil's  oral  statements  of  what  he  has  learned,  especial 
care  being  taken  to  secure  the  pupil's  explanation  of  it  in  his  own 
words.  This  requires  paraphrases  and  definitions  of  the  new  words 
and  phrases  used  in  technical  and  literary  senses,  with  a  view  to  insure 
the  addition  to  the  mind  of  the  new  ideas  corresponding  to  the  new 
words.  The  misunderstandings  are  corrected  and  the  pupil  set  on  the 
way  to  use  more  critical  alertness  in  the  preparation  of  his  succeeding 
lessons.  The  pupil  learns  as  much  by  the  recitations  of  his  fellow- 
pupils  as  he  learns  from  the  teacher,  but  not  the  same  things.  He  sees 
in  the  imperfect  statements  of  his  classmates  that  they  apprehended 
the  lesson  with  different  presuppositions,  and  consequently  have  seen 
some  phases  of  the  subject  that  escaped  his  observation,  while  they  in 
turn  have  missed  points  which  he  had  noticed  quite  readily.  These 
different  points  of  view  become  more  or  less  his  own,  and  he  may  be 
said  to  grow  by  adding  to  his  own  mind  the  minds  of  others. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  other  branches  of  instruction  that  may  lay 
claim  to  a  place  in  the  course  of  study  of  the  elementary  school;  for 
example,  the  various  branches  of  natural  science,  vocal  music,  manual 
training,  physical  culture,  drawing,  etc. 

Here  the  question  of  another  method  of  instruction  is  suggested. 
There  are  lessons  that  require  previous  preparation  by  the  pupil  him- 
self; there  are  also  lessons  that  may  be  taken  up  without  such  prepara- 
tion and  conducted  by  the  teacher,  who  leads  the  exercise  and  furnishes 
a  large  part  of  the  information  to  be  learned,  enlisting  the  aid  of  mem- 
bers of  the  class  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  the  new  material  to 
their  actual  exi)ericnce.  Besides  these,  there  are  mechanical  exercises 
for  purposes  of  training,  such  as  drawing,  penmanship,  and  calisthenics. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  industrial  and  aesthetic  drawing,  which 
should  have  a  place  in  all  elementary  school  work.  By  it  is  secured 
the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye.  Then,  too,  drawing  helps  in  all  the 
other  branches  that  require  illustration.  Moreover,  if  used  in  the 
study  of  the  great  works  of  art  in  the  way  hereinbefore  mentioned,  it 
helps  to  cultivate  the  taste  and  prepares  the  future  workman  for  a 
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moro  useful  and  lucrative  career,  inasmucli  as  sai>edor  taste  commands 
liiglier  wages  in  the  finishing  of  all  goods* 

Natural  science  claims  a  place  in  the  elementary  school  not  so  much 
as  a  disciplinary  study  side  by  side  with  graumiar,  arithmetic,  and 
history,  as  a  training  in  habits  of  observation  and  in  the  use  of  the 
technique  by  which  such  sciences  are  expounded.  With  a  knowledge  of 
the  techical  terms  and  some  training  in  the  methods  of  original  inves- 
tigation employed  in  the  sciences,  the  pupil  broadens  his  views  of  the 
world  and  greatly  increases  his  capacity  to  acquire  new  knowledge; 
for  the  pupil  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  technique  of  science  has 
to  pass  without  mental  profit  the  numerous  scientific  allusions  and 
items  of  information  which  more  and  more  abound  in  all  our  literature, 
whether  of  an  ephemeral  or  a  permanent  character.  In  an  age  whose 
proudest  boast  is  the  progress  of  science  in  all  domains,  there  should 
be  in  the  elementary  school,  from  the  first,  a  course  in  the  elements  of 
sciences.  And  this  is  quite  possible,  for  each  science  possesses  some 
phases  that  lie  very  near  to  the  child's  life.  These  familiar  topics 
furnish  the  doors  through  which  the  child  enters  the  various  special 
departments.  Science,  it  is  claimed,  is  nothing  if  not  systematic. 
Indeed,  science  itself  may  be  defined  as  the  interpretation  of  each  fact 
through  all  other  facts  of  a  kindred  nature.  Admitting  that  this  is  so, 
it  is  no  less  true  that  pedagogic  method  begins  with  the  fragmentary 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  pupil  and  proceeds  to  organize  it  and 
build  it  out  systematically  in  all  directions.  Hence  any  science  may 
be  taken  up  best  on  the  side  nearest  the  experience  of  the  pupil  and 
the  investigation  continued  until  the  other  i>arts  are  reached.  Thus  t^ 
pedagogical  order  is  not  always  the  logical  or  scientific  order.  In  this 
respect  it  agrees  with  tlie  order  of  discovery,  which  is  usually  some- 
thing quite  different  from  the  logical  order,  for  that  is  the  last  thing 
discovered.  The  natural  sciences  have  two  general  divisions,  one 
relating  to  inorganic  matter,  as  physics  and  chemistry,  and  one  relating 
to  organic,  as  botany  and  zoology.  There  slkould  be  a  spiral  course  in 
natural  science,  commencing  each  branch  with  the  most  interesting 
phases  to  the  child.  A  first  course  should  be  given  in  botany,  zoology, 
and  physics,  so  as  to  treat  of  the  structure  and  uses  of  familar  plants 
and  animals,  and  the  explanation  of  physical  phenomena  as  seen  in 
the  child's  playthings,  domestics  machines,  etc.  A  second  course  cov- 
ering the  same  subjects,  but  laying  more  stress  on  classification  and 
functions,  will  build  on  to  the  knowledge  already  acquired  from  the 
fonner  lessons  and  from  his  recently  acquired  experience.  A  third 
course  of  weekly  lessons,  conducted  by  the  teacher  as  before  in  a  con- 
versational style,  with  experiments  and  with  a  comparison  of  the  facts 
of  observation  already  in  the  possession  of  the  children,  will  go  far  to 
helping  them  to  an  acquisition  of  the  results  of  natural  science.  Those 
of  the  children  8X)ecially  gifted  for  observation  in  some  one  or  more 
departments  of  nature  will  be  sthnulated  and  encouraged  to  make  the 
most  of  their  gifts.  r^r\r^n]o 
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In  the  opiuion  of  your  <j9mmitt©e,  tkere  sliould  be  set  apart  a  fall 
hour  eack  week  for  drawing  and  the  same  amount  for  oral  lessons  in 
natural  science. 

The  oral  lessons  in  history  have  already  been  mentioned.  The  spiral 
course,  found  useful  in  natural  science  because  of  the  rapid  change  in 
capacity  of  comprehension  by  the  pupil  from  his  sixth  to  his  fourteenth 
yeswr,  will  also  be  best  for  the  history  course,  whidi  will  begin  with 
biographical  adventures  of  interest  to  the  child  and  possessing  an 
important  historical  bearing.  These  will  proceed  from  the  native  land 
first  to  England,  the  parent  country,  and  then  to  the  classic  civiliza- 
tions (Greece  And  Kome  being,  so  to  speak,  the  grandparent  countries 
of  the  American  Colonies).  These  successive  courses  of  oral  lessens 
adapted  resi^ctively  to  the  child's  capacity  will  do  much  to  make  the 
child  well  informed  f^n  this  topic.  Oral  lessons  should  never  be  mere 
lectures,  but  more  like  Socratic  dialogues,  building  up  a  systematic 
knowledge  partly  from  what  is  already  known,  partly  by  new  investi- 
gations, and  partly  by  comparison  of  authorities. 

The  best  argument  in  favor  of  weekly  oral  lessons  in  natural  science 
and  general  history  is  the  actual  experiences  of  teachers  who  have  for 
sometime  used  the  plan.  It  has  been  found  that  the  lessons  in  botany, 
zoology,  and  physics  give  the  pupil  umeh  aid  in  learning  his  geog- 
raphy and  other  lessons  relating  to  nature,  while  the  histoiy  lessons 
assis't  very  mnch  his  comprehension  of  literature  and  add  interest  to 
geography. 

It  is  understood  by  your  committee  that  the  lessons  in  physiology 
and  hygiene  (with  special  reference  to  the  eflfeets  of  stimulants  and 
narcotics)  required  by  State  laws  should  be  included  in  this  oral  course 
in  natural  science.  Manual  training,  so  far  as  the  theory  and  use  of 
the  tools  for  working  in  wood  and  iron  are  concerned,  has  jnst  claims 
on  the  elementary  school  for  a  reason  similar  to  that  which  admits 
natural  science.  From  science  have  proceeded  useful  inventions  for  the 
aid  of  all  manner  of  manufactures  and  transportation.  The  child  of 
to  day  lives  in  a  world  where  machinery  is  constantly  at  his  hand.  A 
course  of  training  in  wood  and  iron  work,  together  with  experimental 
knowledge  of  physics  or  natural  philosophy,  makes  it  easy  for  him  to 
learn  the  management  of  such  machines.  Sewing  and  cookery  have 
not  the  same  but  stronger  claims  for  a  place  in  school.  One-half  day 
in  each  week  for  one-half  a  year  each  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
will  suffice  for  manual  training,  the  sewing  and  cookery  being  studied 
by  the  girls  and  the  wood  and  iron  work  by  the  boys.  It  should  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  the  advocates  of  manual  training  in  iron  and 
wood  work  recommend  these  branches  for  secondary  schools,  because  of 
the  greater  maturity  of  body  and  the  less  likelihood  to  acquire  wrong 
habits  of  manipulation  in  the  third  i)eriod  of  four  years  ot  school. 

Vocal  music  has  long  since  obtained  a  well-established  place  in  all 
elementery  schools.    The  labors  of  two  generations  of  special  teachers 
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have  reduced  the  steps  of  iastruction  to  sucli  simplicity  that  whole 
classes  may  make  as  regular  progress  in  reading  music  as  in  reading 
literature. 

In  regard  to  physical  culture  your  committee  is  agreed  that  there 
should  be  some  form  of  special  daily  exercises  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  one  hour  each  week,  the  same  to  include  the  main  features  of 
calisthenics  and  German,  Swedish,  or  American  systems  of  physical 
training,  but  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the  old-fashioned 
recess  established  to  permit  the  free  exercise  of  the  pupils  in  the 
open  air.  Systematic  physical  training  has  for  its  object  rather  the  will 
training  than  recreation,  and  this  must  not  be  forgotten.  To  go  from 
a  hard  lesson  to  a  series  of  calisthenic  exercises  is  to  go  from  one  kind 
of  will  training  to  another.  Exhaustion  of  the  will  should  be  followed 
by  the  caprice  and  wild  freedom  of  the  recess.  But  systematic  phys- 
ical exercise  has  its  sufllcient  reason  in  its  aid  to  a  graceful  use  of 
the  limbs,  its  development  of  muscles  that  are  left  unused  or  rudimen- 
tary unless  called  forth  by  special  training,  and  for  the  help  it  gives  to 
the  teacher  in  the  way  of  school  discipline. 

Your  committee  would  mention  in  this  connection  instruction  in 
morals  and  manners,  which  ought  to  be  given  in  a  brief  series  of  les- 
sons each  year  with  a  view  to  build  up  in  the  mind  a  theory  of  the  con- 
ventionalities of  polite  and  pure  minded  society.  If  these  lessons  are 
made  too  long  or  too  numerous  they  are  apt  to  become  offensive  .to 
the  child's  mind.  It  is  of  course  understood  by  your  committee  that 
the  substantial  moral  training  of  the  school  is  performed  by  the  disci- 
pline rather  than  by  the  instruction  in  ethical  theory.  The  child  is 
trained  to  be  regular  and  punctual,  and  to  restrain  his  desire  to  talk 
and  whisper — in  these  things  gaining  self  control  day  by  day.  The 
essence  of  moral  behavior  is  self-control.  The  school  teaches  good 
behavior.  The  intercourse  of  a  pupil  with  his  fellows  without  evil 
words  or  violent  actions  is  insisted  on  and  secured.  The  higher  moral 
qualities  of  truth  telling  and  sincerity  are  taught  in  every  class  exercise 
that  lays  stress  on  accuracy  of  statement. 

Your  committee  has  already  discussed  the  importance  of  teaching 
something  of  algebraic  processes  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  with 
the  view  to  obtaining  better  methods  of  solving  problems  in  advanced 
arithmetic.  A  majority  of  your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that 
formal  English  grammar  should  be  discontinued  in  the  eighth  year 
and  the  study  of  some  foreign  language,  preferably  that  of  Latin,  sub- 
stituted. The  educational  effect  on  an  English-speaking  pupil  of 
talking  up  a  language  which,  like  Latin,  uses  inflections  instead  of  prep- 
ositions, and  which  further  differs  from  English  by  the  order  in  which 
its  words  are  arranged  in  the  sentence,  is  quite  marked,  and  a  year  of 
Latin  places  a  pupil  by  a  wide  interval  out  of  the  range  of  the  pupil 
who  has  continued  English  grammar  without  taking  up  Latin.  But 
the  effect  of  the  year's  stud}'  of  Latin  increases  the  youth's  power  of 
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apperception  in  very  many  directions  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  so 
mvLch  of  the  English  vocabulary  used  in  technical  vocabularies,  like 
those  of  geography,  grammar,  history,  and  literature,  is  from  a  Latin 
source,  and  besides  there  are  so  many  traces  in  the  form  and  substance 
of  human  learning  of  the  hundreds  of  years  when  Latin  was  the  only 
tongue  in  which  observation  and  reflection  could  be  expressed. 

Your  committee  refers  to  the  programme  given  later  in  this  report 
for  the  details  of  coordinating  these  several  branches  already  recom- 
mended. 

THB  DIPFKRKNCE   BETWEEN   ELEMENTARY   AND   SECONDARY   STUDIES. 

* 

In  recommending  the  introduction  of  algebraic  processes  in  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  years,  as  well  as  in  the  recommendation  just  now  made 
to  introduce  Latin  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  elementary  course,  your 
committee  has.come  face  to  face  with  the  question  of  the  intrinsic  dif- 
ference between  elementary  and  secondary  studies. 

Custom  has  placed  algebra,  geor^etry,  the  history  of  English  litera- 
ture, and  Latin  in  the  rank  of  secondary  studies;  also  general  history, 
physical  geography,  and  the  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry.  In  a 
secondary  course  of  four  years  trigonometry  may  be  added  to  the 
mathematics;  some  of  the  sciences  whose  elements  are  used  in  physical 
geography  may  be  taken  up  separately  in  special  treatises,  as  geology, 
botany,  and  physiology.  There  may  be  also  a  study  of  whole  works  of 
English  authors,  as  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Scott.  Greek  is  also 
begun  in  the  second  or  third  year  of  the  secondary  course.  This  is  the 
custom  in  most  public  high  schools;  but  in  private  secondary  schools 
Latin  is  begun  earlier,  and  so,  too,  Greek,  algebra,  and  geometry.  Some- 
times geometry  is  taken  up  before  algebra,  as  is  the  custom  in  German 
schools.  These  arrangements  are  based  partly  on  tradition,  partly  on 
the  requirements  of  higher  institutions  for  admission,  and  partly  on 
the  ground  that  the  intrinsic  difficulties  in  these  studies  have  fixed 
their  places  in  the  course  of  study.  Of  those  who  claim  that  there  is 
an  intrinsic  reason  for  the  selection  and  order  of  these  studies  some 
base  their  conclusions  on  experience  in  conducting  pupils  through  them, 
others  on  psychological  grounds.  The  latter  contend,  for  example,  that 
algebra  deals  with  general  forms  of  calculation,  while  arithmetic  deals 
with  the  particular  instances  of  calculation.  Whatever  deals' with  the 
particular  instance  is  relatively  elementary;  whatever  deals  with  the 
general  form  is  relatively  secondary.  In  the  expression  a  +  b  =  c 
algebra  indicates  the  form  of  all  addition.  This  arithmetic  can  not  do, 
except  in  the  form  of  a  verbal  rule  describing  the  steps  of  the  opera- 
tion ;  its  examples  are  all  special  instances  falling  under  the  general 
form  given  in  algebra.  If,  therefore,  arithmetic  is  an  elementary  branch, 
algebra  is  relatively  to  it  a  secondary  branch.  So,  too,  geometry, 
though  not  directly  based  on  arithmetic,  has  to  presuppose  an  acquaint 
ance  with  it  when  it  reduces  spatial  functions  into  numerical  forms,  as, 
BD  94 33  ^  T 
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for  example,  in  the  measurement  of  surfaces  aud  solids  and  in  ascer- 
taining the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  radius  and  of  the  hypote- 
nuse to  the  two  other  sides  of  the  right-angled  triangle.  Geometry, 
moreover,  deals  with  necessary  relations.  Its  demonstrations  reach 
universal  and  necessary  conclusions,  holding  good  not  merely  in  such 
material  shapes  as  we  have  met  with  in  actual  experience,  but  with  all 
examples  possible,  past,  present,  or  future.  Such  knowledge  tran- 
sceuding  experience  is  intrinsically  secondary  as  compared  with  the 
first  acquaintance  with  geometric  shapes  in  concrete  examples. 

In  the  case  of  geometry  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  what  is  called 
"  in ventional  geometry '^  may  be  properly  introduced^into  the  elemen- 
tary grades.  By  this  some  mean  the  practice  with  blocks  in  the  shape 
of  geometric  solids  and  the  construction  of  different  figures  from  the 
same;  others  mean  the  rediscovery  by  the  pupil  for  himself  of  the  nec- 
essary relations  demonstrated  by  Euclid.  The  formor— exercises  of 
construction  with  blocks — are  well  enough  in  the  kindergarten,  where 
they  assist  in  learning  number,  as  well  as  in  the  analysis  of  material 
forms.  But  its  educational  value  is  small  for  pupils  advanced  into  the 
use  of  books.  The  original  discovery  of  Euclid's  demonstrations,  on 
the  other  hand,  belongs  more  properly  to  higher  education  than  to  ele- 
mentary. Li  the  geometrical  text-books  recently  introduced  into  sec- 
ondary schools  there  is  so  much  of  original  demonstration  required 
that  the  teacher  is  greatly  embarrassed  on  account  of  the  difierences 
in  native  capacity  for  mathematics  that  develop  among  the  pupils  of 
the  same  class  in  solving  the  problems  of  invention.  A  few  gifted 
pupils  dehght  in  the  inventions,  aud  develop  rapidly  in  power,  while 
the  majority  of  the  class  use  too  much  time  over  them,  and  thus  rob 
the  other  branches  of  the  course  of  study,  or  else  fall  into  the  bad  prac- 
tice of  getting  help  from  others  in  the  preparation  of  their  lessons.  A 
few  in  every  class  fall  hopelessly  behind  and  are  discouraged.  The 
result  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  correct  the  evil  by 
requiring  a  more  thorough  training  in  the  mathematical  studies  pre- 
ceding, and  the  consequent  delay  of  secondary  pupils  in  the  lower 
grades  of  the  course  in  order  to  bring  up  their  "inventional  geometry." 
Many,  discouraged,  fail  to  go  on;  many  more  fail  to  reach  higher  studies 
because  unable  to  get  over  the  barrier  unnecessarily  placed  before 
them  by  teachers  who  desire  that  no  pupils  except  natural  geometri- 
cians shall  enter  into  higher  studies. 

Physical  geography  in  its  scientific  form  is  very  properly  made  a 
part  of  the  secondary  course  of  study.  The  pupil  in  his  ninth  year  of 
work  can  profitably  acquire  the  scientific  technique  of  geology,  botany, 
zoology,  meteorology,  aud  ethnology,  and  in  the  following  years  take 
up  those  sciences  separately  and  push  them  further,  using  the  method 
of  actual  investigation.  The  subject-matter  of  physical  geography  is 
of  very  high  interest  to  the  pupil  who  has  studied  geography  in  the 
elementary  grades  after  an  approved  method.    It  takes  up  the  proxi- 
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mate  grotmds  and  causes  for  the  elements  of  difference  on  the  earth's 
surface,  akeady  become  familiar  to  him  through  his  elementary  studies, 
and  pushes  them  back  into  deeper,  simpler,  and  more  satisfactory  prin- 
ciples. This  study  performs  the  work  also  of  correlating  the  sciences 
that  relate  to  organic  nature  by  showing  their  respective  uses  to  man. 
From  the  glimpses  which  the  pupil  gets  of  mineralogy,  geology,  botany, 
zoology,  ethnology,  and  meteorology  in  their  necessary  connection  as 
geographic  conditions  he  sees  the  scope  and  grand  significance  of  those 
separate  inquiries.  A  thirst  is  aroused  in  him  to  pursue  his  researches 
into  their  domains.  He  sees,  too,  the  borderlands  in  which  new  dis- 
coveries may  be  made  by  the  enterprising  explorer. 

Physics,  including  what  was  called  until  recently  '*  natural  philoso- 
phy,''  after  Newton's  Principia  (Philosophiaj  Naturalis  Principia  Mathe- 
matiea),  implies  more  knowledge  of  mathematics  for  its  thorough 
discussion  than  the  secondary  pupil  is  likely  to  possess.  In  fact,  the 
study  of  this  branch  in  college  thirty  years  ago  was  crippled  by  the 
same  cause.  It  sliould  follow  the  completion  of  analytical  geometry. 
Notwithstanding  this,  a  very  profitable  study  of  this  subject  may  be 
made  in  the  second  year  of  the  high  school  or  preparatory  School, 
although  the  formulas  can  then  be  understood  in  so  far  as  they  imply 
elementary  algebra  only.  The  pupil  does  not  get  the  most  exact 
notions  of  the  quantitative  laws  that  rule  matter  in  its  states  of  motion 
and  equilibrium,  but  he  does  see  the  action  of  forces  as  qualitative 
elements  of  phenomena  and  understand  quite  well  the  mechanical 
inventions  by  which  men  subdue  them  for  his  use  and  safety.  Even  in 
the  elementary  grades  the  pupil  can  seize  very  many  of  these  qualita- 
tive aspects  and  learn  the  explanation  of  the  mechanical  phenomena 
of  nature,  and  other  applications  of  the  same  principles  in  invention, 
as,  for  example,  gravitation  in  falling  bodies;  its  measurement  by  the 
scales;  the  part  it  plays  in  the  pump,  the  barometer,  the  pendulum; 
cohesion  in  mud,  clay,  glue,  paste,  mortar,  cement,  etc.;  capillary 
attraction  in  lamp  wicks,  sponges,  sugar,  the  sap  in  plants;  the  appli- 
cations of  lifting  by  the  lever,  pulley,  inclined  plane,  wedge,  and  screw; 
heat  in  the  sun,  combustion,  friction,  steam,  thermometer,  conduction, 
clothing,  cookiug,  etc.;  the  phenomena  of  light,  electricity,  magnetism, 
and  the  explanation  of  such  mechanical  devices  as  spectacles,  tele- 
scopes, microscopes,  prisms,  photographic  cameras,  electric  tension  in 
bodies,  lightning,  mariner's  compass,  horseshoe  magnet,  the  telegraph, 
the  dynamo.  This  partially  qualitative  study  of  forces  and  mechanical 
inventions  has  the  educational  effect  of  enlightening  the  pupil  and 
emancipating  him  from  the  network  of  superstition  that  surrounds 
him  in  the  child  world,  partly  of  necessity  and  partly  by  reason  of  the 
illiterate  adults  that  he  sometimes  meets  with  in  the  persons  of  nurses, 
servants,  and  tradespeople,  whose  occupations  have  more  attraction 
for  him  than  those  of  cultured  people.  The  fairy  world  is  a  world  of 
magic,  of  immediate  interventions  of  supernatural  spiritual  beings. 
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and  while  this  is  proper  enough  for  the  child  up  to  the  time  of  the 
school,  and  in  a  lessening  degree  for  some  time  after,  it  is  only  negative 
and  harmful  in  adult  manhood  and  womanhood.  It  produces  arrested 
development  of  powers  of  observation  and  reflection  in  reference  to 
phenomena  and  stops  the  growth  of  the  soul  at  the  infantine  stage  of 
development.  Neither  is  this  infantine  stage  of  wonder  and  magic 
more  religious  than  the  stage  of  disillusion  through  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics and  physics.  It  is  the  arrest  of  religious  development  also  at 
the  stage  of  fetichism.  The  highest  religion,  that  of  pure  Christianity, 
sees  in  the  world  infinite  mediations,  all  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
independent  individuality j  the  perfection  of  human  souls  not  only  in 
one  kind  of  piety,  namely,  that  of  the  heart,  but  in  the  piety  of  the 
intellect  that  beholds  truth,  the  piety  of  the  will  that  does  good  deeds 
wisely,  the  piety  of  the  senses  that  sees  the  beautiful  and  realizes  it  in 
works  of  art.  This  is  the  Christian  idea  of  divine  Providence  as  con- 
trasted with  the  heathen  idea  of  that  Providence,  and  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy  is  an  essential  educational  requisite  in  its  attain- 
ment, although  a  negative  means.  Of  course  there  is  danger  of 
replacing  the  spiritual  idea  of  the  divine  by  the  dynamical  or  mechan- 
ical idea  and  thus  arresting  the  mind  at  the  stage  of  pantheism  instead 
of  fetichism.  But  this  danger  can  be  avoided  by  further  education 
through  secondary  into  higher  education,  whose  entire  spirit  and 
method  are  comparative  and  philosophical  in  4:he  best  sense  of  the 
term.  For  higher  education  seems  to  have  as  its  province  the  correla- 
tion of  the  several  branches  of  human  learning  in  the  unity  of  the 
spiritual  view  furnished  by  religion  to  our  civilization.  By  it  one 
learns  to  see  each  branch,  each  science  or  art  or  discipline,  in  the  light 
of  all  the  others.  This  higher  or  comparative  view  is  essential  to  any 
completeness  of  education,  for  it  alone  prevents  the  one-sidedness  of 
hobbies,  or  "  fads,''  as  they  are  called  in  the  slang  of  the  day.  It  pre- 
vents also  the  bad  eff'ects  that  flow  from  the  influence  of  what  are 
termed  "self-educated  men,''  who  for  the  most  part  carry  up  with  them 
elementary  methods  of  study,  or  at  best  secondary  methods,  which 
accentuate  the  facts  and  relations  of  natural  and  spiritual  phenomena, 
but  do  not  deal  with  their  higher  correlations.  The  comparative 
method  can  not,  in  fact,  be  well  introduced  until  the  student  is  some- 
what advanced  and  has  already  completed  his  elementary  course  of 
study,  dealing  with  the  immediate  aspects  of  the  world,  and  his  second- 
ary course,  dealing  with  the  separate  formal  and  dynamical  aspects 
that  lie  next  in  order  behind  the  facts  of  first  observation.  Higher 
education  in  a  measure  unifies  these  separate  formal  and  dynamic 
aspects,  corrects  their  one-sidedness,  and  prevents  the  danger  of  what 
is  so  often  noted  in  the  self-educated  men  who  unduly  exaggerate  some 
one  of  the  subordinate  aspects  of  the  world  and  make  it  a  sort  of  first 
principle. 
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Here  your  committee  finds  in  its  way  the  question  of  the  use  of  the 
full  scientific  method  in  the  teaching  of  science  in  the  elementary  school. 
The  true  method  has  been  called  the  method  of  investigation,  but  that 
method  as  used  by  the  child  is  only  a  sad  caricature  of  the  method  used 
by  the  mature  scientific  man,  who  has  long  since  passed  through  the 
fragmentary  observation  and  reflection  that  prevail  in  the  period  of 
childhood,  as  well  as  the  tendencijes  to  exaggeration  of  the  importance 
of  one  or  another  branch  of  knowledge  at  the  expense  of  the  higher 
unity  that  correlates  all;  an  exaggeration  that  manifests  itself  in  the 
possession  and  use  of  a  hobby.  The  ideal  scientific  man  has  freed  him- 
self from  obstacles  of  this  kind,  whether  psychological  or  objective. 
What  astronomical  observers  call  the  subjective  coefficient  must  be 
ascertained  and  eliminated  from  the  record  that  shows  beginnings,  end- 
ings, and  rates.  There  is  a  possibility  of  perfect  specialization  in  a 
scientific  observer  only  after  the  elementary  and  secondary  attitudes 
of  mind  have  been  outgrown.  An  attempt  to  force  the  child  into  the 
full  scientific  method  by  specialization  would  cause  an  arrest  of  his 
development  in  the  other  branches  of  human  learning  outside  of  his 
specialty.  He  could  not  properly  inventory  the  data  of  his  own  special 
sphere  unless  he  knew  how  to  recognize  the  defining  limits  or  bounda- 
ries that  separate  his  province  from  its  neighbors.  The  early  days  of 
science  abounded  in  examples  of  confusion  of  provinces  in  the  invento- 
ries of  their  data.  It  is  difficult,  even  now,  to  decide  where  physics  and 
chemistry  leave  off  and  biology  begins. 

Your  committee  does  not  attempt  to  state  the  exact  proportion  in 
which  the  child,  at  his  various  degrees  of  advancement,  may  be  able 
to  dispense  with  the  guiding  influence  of  teacher  and  text-book  in  his 
investigations,  but  they  protest  strongly  against  the  illusion  under 
which  certain  zealous  advocates  of  the  early  introduction  of  scientific 
method  seem  to  labor.  They  ignore  in  their  zeal  the  deduction  that 
is  to  be  made  for  the  guiding  hand  of  the  teacher,  who  silently  fur- 
nishes to  the  child  the  experience  that  he  lacks  and  quietly  directs  his 
special  attention  to  this  or  to  that  phase  and  prevents  him  from  hasty 
or  false  generalization,  as  well  as  from  undue  exaggeration  of  single 
facts  or  principles.  Here  the  teacher  adds  the  needed  scientific  out- 
look which  the  child  lacks^  but  which  the  mature  scientist  possesses 
for  himself. 

It  is  contended  by  some  that  the  scientific  frame  of  mind  is  adapted 
only  to  science,  but  not  to  art,  literature,  and  religion,  which  have 
something  essential  that  science  does  not  reach;  not  because  of  the 
incompleteness  of  the  sciences  themselves,  but  because  of  the  attitude 
of  the  mind  assumed  in  the  observation  of  nature.  In  analytic  inves- 
tigation there  is  isolation  of  parts  one  from  another,  with  a  view  to 
find  the  sources  of  the  influences  which  produce  the  phenomena  shown 
in  the  object.  The  mind  brings  everything  to  the  test  of  this  idea. 
Every  phenomenon  that  exists  comes  from  beyond  itself,  and  analysis 
will  be  able  to  trace  the  source.  ^         ^ 
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Now,  this  frame  of  miud,  whicli  insists  on  a  foreign  origin  of  aJl  tliat 
goes  to  constitute  an  object,  debars  itself  in  advance  from  the  province 
of  religion,  art,  and  literature,  as  well  as  of  philosophy.  For  self- 
determination  i)ersonal  activity  is  the  first  principle  assumed  by 
religion,  and  it  is  tacitly  assumed  by  art  and  literature,  classic  and 
Christian.  The  very  definition  of  philosophy  implies  this,  for  it  is  the 
attempt  to  explain  the  world  by  tbe  assumption  of  a  first  principle, 
and  to  show  that  all  classes  of  objects  imply  that  principle  as  ultimate 
presupposition.  According  to  this  view  it  is  important  not  to  attempt 
to  hasten  the  use  of  a  strictly  scientific  method  on  the  part  of  the 
child.  In  his  first  years  he  is  acquiring  the  results  of  civilization 
rather  as  an  outfit  of  habits,  usages,  and  traditions  than  as  a  scientific 
discovery.  He  can  not  be  expected  to  stand  over  against  the  culture 
of  his  time  and  challenge  one  and  all  of  its  conventionalities  to  justify 
themselves  before  his  reason.  His  reason  is  too  weak.  He  is  rather 
in  the  imitation  stage  of  mind  than  in  that  of  criticism.  He  will  not 
reach  the  comparative  or  critical  method  until  the  era  of  higher 
education. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  educational  value  of  science 
and  its  method  is  a  very  important  question,  and  that  on  it  depends 
the  settlement  of  the  question  where  specialization  may  begin.  To 
commence  the  use  of  the  real  scientific  method  would  imply  a  radical 
change  also  in  methods  from  the  beginning.  This  may  be  realized  by 
considering  the  hold  which  even  the  kindergarten  retains  upon  sym- 
bolism and  upon  art  and  literature.  But  in  the  opinion  of  a  majority 
of  your  committee  natural  science  itself  should  be  approached,  in  the 
earliest  years  of  the  elementary  school,  rather  in  the  form  of  i^esults, 
with  glimpses  into  the  methods  by  which  these  results  were  reached. 
In  the  last  two  years  (the  seventh  and  eighth)  there  may  be  some 
strictness  of  scientific  form  and  an  exhibition  of  the  method  of  dis- 
covery. The  pupil,  too,  may  to  some  extent  put  this  method  in  practice 
himself.  In  the  secondary  school  there  should  be  some  laboratory 
work.  But  the  i)upil  can  not  be  expected  to  acquire  for  himself  fully 
the  scientific  method  of  dealing  with  nature  until  the  second  part  of 
higher  education— its  post-graduate  work.  Nevertheless  this  good 
should  be  kept  in  view  from  the  first  year  of  the  elementary  school 
and  there  should  be  a  gradual  and  continual  approach  to  it. 

In  the  study  of  general  history  appears  another  branch  of  the  sec-  - 
ondary  course.  History  of  the  native  land  is  assumed  to  be  an  ele- 
mentary study.  History  of  the  world  is  certainly  a  step  further  away 
from  the  experience  of  the  child.  It  is  held  by  some  teachers  to  be  in 
accordance  with  proper  method  to  begin  with  the  foreign  relations  of 
one's  native  land  and  to  work  outward  to  the  world  history.  The 
European  relations  involved  in  the  discovery  and  colonization  of 
America  furnish  the  only  explanation  to  a  multitude  of  questions  that 
the  pupil  has  started  in  the  elementary  school.    He  should  more  out- 
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ward  from  what  he  has  ahready  learned,  by  the  study  of  a  new  concen- 
tric circle  of  grounds  and  reasons,  according  to  this  view.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  usual  course  taken.  On  beginning  secondary  his- 
tory the  pupil  is  set  back  face  to  face  with  the  period  of  tradition,  just 
when  historic  traces  first  make  their  appearance.  He  is  by  this 
arrangement  broken  off  from  the  part  of  history  that  he  has  become 
acquainted  with  and  made  to  grapple  with  that  period  which  has  no 
relation  to  his  previous  investigations.  It  is  to  be  said,  however,  that 
general  history  lays  stress  on  the  religious  thread  of  connection,  though 
less  now  than  formerly.  The  world  history  is  a  conception  of  the 
great  Christian  thinker,  St.  Augustine,  who  held  that  the  world  and 
its  history  is  a  sort  of  antiphonic  hymn  in  which  God  reads  his  coun- 
sels and  the  earth  and  man  read  the  responses.  He  induced  Orosius, 
his  pupil,  to  sketch  a  general  history  in  the  spirit  of  his  view.  It  was 
natural  that  the  Old  Testament  histories,  and  especially  the  chapters 
of  Genesis,  should  furnish  the  most  striking  part  of  its  contents.  This 
general  history  was  connected  with  religion  and  brought  closer  to  the 
experience  of  the  individual  than  the  history  of  his  own  people.  To 
commence  history  with  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  Fall  of  Man,  and  the 
Foachian  Deluge  was  to  begin  with  what  was  most  familiar  to  all 
minds,  and  most  instructive,  because  it  concerned  most  nearly  the  con- 
duct of  life.  Thus  religion  furnished  the  apperceptive  material  by 
which  the  early  portions  of  history  were  recognized,  classified,  and 
made  a  part  of  experience. 

Now  that  studies  in  archaeology,  especially  those  in  the  Nile  and 
Euphrates  valleys,  are  changing  the  chronologies  and  the  records  of 
early  times  and  adding  new  records  of  the  past,  bringing  to  light 
national  movements  and  collisions  of  peoples,  together  with  data  by 
which  to  determine  the  status  of  their  industrial  civilization,  their 
religious  ideas,  and  the  form  of  their  literature  and  art,  the  concentric 
arrangement  of  all  this  material  around  the  history  of  the  chosen  peo- 
ple as  a  nucleus  is  no  longer  possible.  The  question  has  arisen,  there- 
fore, whether  general  history  should  not  be  rearranged  for  the  second- 
ary school  and  made  to  connect  with  American  history  for  apperceptive 
material  rather  than  with  Old  Testament  history.  To  this  it  has  been 
replied  with  force  that  the  idea  of  a  world  history,  as  St.  Augustine 
conceived  it,  is  the  noblest  educative  ideal  ever  connected  with  the 
subject  of  history.  Future  versions  of  general  history  will  not  desert 
this  standpoint,  we  are  told,  even  if  they  take  as  their  basis  that  of 
ethnology  and  anthropology,  for  these,  too,  will  exhibit  a  plan  in 
human  history — an  educative  principle  that  leads  nations  toward  free- 
dom and  science,  because  the  Creator  of  nature  has  made  it,  in  its 
ftindamental  constitution,  an  evolution  or  progressive  development  of 
individuality.  Thus  the  idea  of  divine  Providence  is  retained,  though 
made  more  comprehensive  by  bringing  the  whole  content  of  natural 
laws  within  his  will  as  his  method  of  work. 
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These  considerations,  we  are  reminded  by  the  partisans  of  humanity 
studies,  point  back  to  the  educative  value  of  history  as  corrective  of 
the  one-sidedness  of  the  method  of  science.  Science  seeks  explanation 
in  the  mechanical  conditions  of  and  impulses  received  from  the  envi- 
ronment, while  history  keeps  its  gaze  fixed  on  human  purposes  and 
studies  the  genesis  of  national  actions  through  the  previous  stages  of 
feelings,  convictions,  and  conscious  ideas.  In  history  the  pupil  has  for 
his  object  self-activity,  reaction  against  environment,  instead  of  mech- 
anism, or  activity  through  another. 

The  history  of  English  literature  is  another  study  of  the  secondary 
school.  It  is  very  properly  placed  beyond  the  elementary  school,  for  as 
taught  it  consists  largely  of  the  biographies  of  men  of  letters.  The 
pupils  who  have  not  yet  learned  any  great  work  of  literature  should 
not  be  pestered  with  literary  biography,  for  at  that  stage  the  greatness 
of  the  men  of  letters  can  not  be  seen.  Plutarch  makes  great  biogra- 
phies because  he  shows  heroic  struggles  and  great  deeds.  The  heroism 
of  artists  and  poets  consists  in  sacrificing  all  for  the  sake  of  their 
creations.  The  majority  of  them  come  off  sadly  at  the  hands  of  the 
biographer  for  the  reason  that  the  very  sides  of  their  lives  are  described 
which  they  had  slighted  and  neglected  for  the  sake  of  the  Muses.  The 
prophets  of  Israel  did  not  live  in  city  palaces,  but  in  caves;  they  did 
not  wear  fine  raiment  nor  feed  sumptuously  nor  conform  to  the  codes 
of  polite  society.  They  were  not  courtiers  when  they  approached  the 
King.  They  neglected  all  the  other  institutions — family,  productive 
industry,  and  state — for  the  sake  of  one,  the  church,  and  even  that  not 
the  established  ceremonial  of  the  people,  but  a  higher  and  more  direct 
communing  with  Jehovah.  So  with  artists  and  men  of  letters  it  is 
more  or  less  the  case  that  the  institutional  side  of  their  lives  is  neg- 
lected or  unsymmetrical,  or  if  this  is  not  the  case  it  will  be  found 
prosaic  and  uneventful,  throwing  no  light  on  their  matchless  productions. 

For  these  reasons  should  not  the  present  use  of  literary  biography  as 
it  exists  in  secondary  schools  and  is  gradually  making  its  way  into 
elementary  schools  be  discouraged  and  the  time  now  given  to  it  devoted 
to  the  study  of  literary  works  of  art?  It  will  be  admitted  that  the 
exposure  of  the  foibles  of  artists  has  an  immoral  tendency  on  youth; 
for  example,  one  affects  to  be  a  poet  and  justifies  laxity  and  self- 
indulgence  through  the  example  of  Byron.  Those  who  support  this 
view  hold  that  we  should  not  dignify  the  immoral  and  defective  side  of 
life  by  making  it  a  branch  of  study  in  school. 

CORRELATION  BY  SYNTHESIS  OP  STUDIES. 

Your  committee  would  mention  another  sense  in  which  the  expres- 
sion correlation  of  studies  is  sometimes  used.  It  is  held  by  advocates 
of  an  artificial  center  of  the  course  of  study.  They  use,  for  example, 
De  Foe's  Robinson  Crusoe  for  a  reading  exercise  and  connect  with  it 
the  lessons  in  geography  and  arithmetic.    It  has  been  pointed  out  by 
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critics  of  this  method  that  there  is  always  danger  of  covering  up  the 
literary  features  of  the  reading  matter  under  accessories  of  mathematics 
and  natural  science.  If  the  material  for  other  branches  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  connection  with  the  literary  exercise  it  will  distract  the  atten- 
tion from  the  poetic  unity.  Ou  the  other  hand,  arithmetic  and  geogra- 
phy can  not  be  unfolded  freely  and  comprehensively  if  they  are  to  wait 
on  the  opportunities  afforded  in  a  poem  or  novel  for  their  development. 
A  correlation  of  this  kind,  instead  of  being  a  deeper  correlation,  such 
as  is  found  in  all  parts  of  human  learning  by  the  studies  of  the  college 
and  university,  is  rather  a  shallow  and  uninteresting  kind  of  correlation 
that  reminds  one  of  the  system  of  mnemonics,  or  artificial  memory, 
which  neglects  the  association  of  facts  and  events  with  their  causes 
and  the  history  of  their  evolution,  and  looks  for  unessential  quips,  puns, 
or  accidental  suggestions  with  a  view  to  strengthening  the  memory. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  weaken  the  power  of  systematic  thinking,  which 
deals  with  essential  relations,  and  substitute  for  it  a  chaotic  memory 
that  ties  together  things  through  false  and  seeming  relations,  not  of  the 
things  and  events,  but  of  the  words  that  denote  them. 

The  correlation  of  geography  and  arithmetic  and  history  in  and 
through  the  unity  of  a  work  of  fiction  is  at  best  an  artificial  correla- 
tion, which  will  stand  in  the  way  of  the  true  objective  correlation.  It 
is  a  temporary  scaffolding  made  for  school  purposes.  Instruction 
should  avoid  such  temporary  structures  as  much  as  possible,  and  when 
used  they  should  be  only  used  for  the  day  and  not  for  the  year, 
because  of  the  danger  of  building  up  an  apperceptive  center  in  the 
child's  mind  that  will  not  harmonize  with  the  true  apperceptive  center 
required  by  the  civilization.  The  story  of  Eobinson  Crusoe  has  intense 
interest  to  the  child  as  a  lesson  in  sociology,  showing  him  the  helpless- 
ness of  isolated  man  and  the  reenforcement  that  comes  to  him  through 
society.  It  shows  the  importance  of  the  division  of  labor.  All  chil- 
dren should  read  this  book  in  the  later  years  of  the  elementary  course, 
and  a  few  profitable  discussions  may  be  had  in  school  regarding  its 
significance.  But  De  Foe  painted  in  it  only  the  side  of  adventure  that 
he  found  in  his  countrymen  in  his  epoch,  England  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Armada  having  taken  up  a  career  of  conquest  on  the  seas,  ending 
by  colonization  and  a  world  commerce.  The  liking  for  adventure  con- 
tinues to  this  day  among  all  Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  and  beyond  other 
nationalities  there  is  in  English-speaking  populations  a  delight  in 
building  up  civilization  from  the  very  foundation.  This  is  only,  how- 
ever, one  phase  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind.  Consequently  the  history 
of  Crusoe  is  not  a  proper  center  for  a  year's  study  in  school.  It  omits 
cities,  governments,  the  world  commerce,  the  international  process,  the 
church,  the  newspaper,  and  the  book  from  view,  and  they  are  not  even 
reflected  in  it. 

Your  committee  would  call  attention  in  this  connection  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  pedagogical  principle  of  analysis  and  isolation  as  preced- 
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ing  syutbesis  and  correlation.  There  should  be  rigid  isolation  of  the 
elements  of  each  branch  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  clear  conception 
of  what  is  individual  and  i)eculiar  in  a  special  province  of  learning. 
Otherwise  one  will  not  gain  from  each  its  special  contribution  to  the 
whole.  That  there  is  some  danger  from  the  kind  of  correlation  that 
essays  to  teach  all  branches  in  each  will  be  apparent  from  this  point 
of  view. 

III.   THE   SCHOOL  PROGRAMME. 

In  order  to  find  a  place  in  the  elementary  school  for  the  several 
branches  recommended  in  this  report,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  eco- 
nomically the  time  allotted  for  the  school  term,  which  is  about  two 
hundred  days,  exclusive  of  vacations  and  holidays.  Five  days  per 
week  and  five  hours  of  actual  school  work  or  a  little  less  per  day,  after 
excluding  recesses  for  recreation,  give  about  twenty-five  hours  per 
week.  There  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  alternation  of  study  hours 
and  recitations  (the  word  recitation  being  used  in  the  United  States 
for  class  exercise  or  lesson  conducted  by  the  teacher  and  requiring  the 
critical  attention  of  the  entire  class).  Those  studies  requiring  the 
clearest  thought  should  be  taken  up,  as  a  usual  thing,  in  the  morning 
session,  say  arithmetic  the  second  half  hour  of  the  morning  and  gram- 
mar the  half  hour  next  succeeding  the  morning  retess  for  recreation  in 
the  open  air.  By  some  who  are  anxious  to  prevent  study  at  home,  or 
at  least  to  control  its  amount,  it  is  thought  advisable  to  place  the 
arithmetic  lesson  after  the  grammar  lesson,  so  that  the  study  learned 
at  home  will  be  grammar  instead  of  arithmetic.  It  is  found  by  experi- 
ence that  if  mathematical  problems  are  taken  home  for  solution  two 
bad  habits  arise,  namely:  In  one  case  the  pupil  gets  assistance  fh>m 
his  parents  or  others,  and  thereby  loses  to  some  extent  his  own  power 
of  overcoming  dilBculties  by  brave  and  persistent  attacks  unaided  by 
others;  the  other  evil  is  a  habit  of  consuming  long  hours  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  lesson  that  should  be  prepared  in  thirty  minutes,  if  all  the 
powers  of  mind  are  fresh  and  at  command.  An  average  child  may 
spend  three  hours  in  the  preparation  of  an  arithmetic  lesson.  Indeed, 
in  repeated  efforts  to  solve  one  of  the  so-called  "conundrums,''a  whole 
family  may  spend  the  entire  evening.  One  of  the  unpleasant  results 
of  the  next  day  is  that  the  teacher  who  conducts  the  lesson  never 
knows  the  exact  capacity  and  rate  of  progress  of  his  pupils;  in  the 
recitation  he  probes  the  knowledge  and  preparation  of  the  pupil,  plus 
an  unknown  amount  of  preparatory  work  borrowed  from  parents  and 
others.  He  even  increases  the  length  of  the  lessons,  and  requires 
more  work  at  home,  when  the  amount  already  exceeds  the  unaided 
capacity  of  the  pupil. 

The  lessons  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  bring  in  such  exercises  as 
furnish  relief  from  intellectual  tension  between  others  that  make  large 
demands  on  the  thinking  powers.    Such  exercises  as  singing  and  calis- 
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theuics,  writing  and  drawing,  also  reading,  are  of  the  nature  of  a  relief 
from  those  recitations  that  tax  the  memory,  critical  alertness,  and  intro- 
spection, like  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  history. 

Your  committee  has  not  been  able  to  agree  on  the  question  whether 
pupils  who  leave  school  early  should  have  a  course  of  study  different 
from  the  course  of  those  who  are  to  continue  on  into  secondary  and 
higher  work.  It  is  contended,  on  the  one  hand,  that  those  who  leave 
early  should  have  a  more  practical  coui'se,  and  that  they  should  dis- 
pense with  those  studies  that  seem  to  be  in  the  nature  of  preparatory 
work  for  secondary  and  higher  education.  Such  studies  as  algebra 
and  Latin,  for  example,  should  not  be  taken  up  unless  the  pupil  expects 
to  pursue  the  same  for  a  sufBcient  time  to  complete  the  secondary 
course.  It  is  replied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  best  to  have  one 
coui'se  for  all,  because  any  school  education  is  at  best  but  an  initiation 
for  the  pupil  into  the  art  of  learning,  and  that  wherever  he  leaves  off 
in  his  school  course  he  should  continue,  by  the  aid  of  the  public 
Ubrary  and  home  study,  in  the  work  of  mastering  science  and  litera- 
ture. It  is  further  contended  that  a  brief  course  in  higher  studies, 
like  Latin  and  algebra,  instead  of  being  useless,  is  of  more  value  than 
any  elementary  studies  that  might  replace  them.  The  first  ten  lessons 
in  algebra  give  the  pupil  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  general  expres- 
sion of  arithmetical  solutions  by  means  of  letters  and  other  symbols. 
Six  months'  study  of  it  gives  him  the  power  to  use  the  method  in  stat- 
ing the  manifold  conditions  of  a  problem  in  partnership,  or  in  ascer- 
taining a  value  that  depends  on  several  transformations  of  the  data 
given.  It  is  claimed,  indeed,  that  the  first  few  lessons  in  any  branch 
are  relatively  of  more  educational  value  than  an  equal  number  of  subse- 
quent lessons,  because  the  fundamental  ideas  and  principles  of  the  new 
study  are  placed  at  the  beginning.  In  Latin,  for  instance,  the  pupil 
learns  in  his  first  week's  study  the  to  him  strange  phenomenon  of  a 
language  that  performs  by  inflections  what  his  own  language  performs 
by  the  use  of  prepositions  and  auxiliaries.  He  is  still  mOro  surprised 
to  find  that  the  order  of  words  in  a  sentence  is  altogether  different  in 
Eoman  usage  from  that  to  which  he  is  accustomed.  He  further  begins 
to  recognize  in  the  Latin  words  many  roots  or  stems  which  are 
employed  to  denote  immediate  sensuous  objects,  while  they  have  been 
adopted  into  his  £nglish  tongue  to  signify  fine  shades  of  distinction  in 
thought  or  feeling.  By  these  three  things  his  jHJwers  of  observation 
in  matters  of  language  are  armed,  as  it  were,  with  new  faculties. 
Nothing  that  he  has  hitherto  learned  in  grammar  is  so  radical  and 
far-reaching  as  what  he  learns  in  his  first  week's  study  of  Latin.  The 
Latin  arrangement  of  words  in  a  sentence  indicates  a  different  order 
of  mental  arrangement  in  the  process  of  apprehension  and  expression 
of  thought.  This  arrangement  is  rendered  possible  by  declensions. 
This  amounts  to  attaching  prepositions  to  the  ends  of  the  words,  which 
they  thus  convert  into  adjectival  or  adverbial  modifiers  5  whereas  the 
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separate  prepositions  of  the  English  must  indicate  by  their  position  in 
the  sentence  their  grammatical  relation.  These  observations,  and  the 
new  insight  into  the  etymology  of  English  words  having  a  Latin  deri- 
vation, are  of  the  nature  of  mental  seeds  which  will  grow  and  bear 
fruit  throughout  life  in  the  better  command  of  one's  native  tongue. 
All  this  will  come  from  a  very  brief  time  devoted  to  Latin  in  school. 

AMOUNT  OF    riMK  FOR  EACH  BRANCH. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  an  hour  of  sixty  minutes  each 
week  be  assigned  in  the  programme  for  each  of  the  following  subjects 
throughout  the  eight  years:  Physical  culture,  vocal  music,  oral  lessons 
in  natural  science  (hygiene  to  be  included  among  the  topics  under  this 
head),  oral  lessons  in  biography  and  general  history,  and  that  the 
same  amount  of  time  each  week  shall  be  devoted  to  drawing  from  the 
second  year  to  the  eighth,  inclusive;  to  manual  training  during  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  years  so  as  to  include  sewing  and  cookery  for  the  girls 
and  work  in  wood  and  iron  for  the  boys. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  reading  be  given  at  least  one  les- 
son each  day  for  the  entire  eight  years,  it  being  understood,  however, 
that  there  shall  be  two  or  more  lessons  each  day  in  reading  in  the  first 
and  second  years,  in  which  the  recitation  is  necessarily  very  short, 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  pupil  to  give  continued  close  attention, 
and  because  he  has  little  power  of  applying  himself  to  the  work  of  pre- 
paring lessons  by  himself.  In  the  first  three  years  the  reading  should 
be  limited  to  pieces  in  the  colloquial  style,  but  selections  from  the 
classics  of  the  language  in  prose  and  in  poetry  shall  be  read  to  the 
pupil  from  time  to  time,  and  discussions  made  of  such  features  of  the 
selections  read  as  may  interest  the  pupil.  After  the  third  year  your 
committee  believes  that  the  reading  lesson  should  be  given  to  selections 
from  classic  authors  of  English,  and  that  the  work  of  the  recitation 
should  be  divided  between  (a)  the  elocution,  (b)  the  grammatical  pecu- 
liarities of  the  language,  including  spelling,  definitions,  syntactical 
construction,  punctuation,  and  figures  of  prosody,  and  (c)  the  literary 
contents,  including  the  main  and  accessory  ideas,  the  emotions  painted, 
the  deeds  described,  the  devices  of  style  to  produce  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  the  reader.  Your  committee  wishes  to  lay  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  the  last  item — that  of  literary  study — which  should  con- 
sume more  and  more  of  the  time  of  the  recitation  from  grade  to  grade 
in  the  period  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  year.  In  the  fourth  year 
and  previously  the  first  item — ^that  of  elocution,  to  secure  distinct  enun- 
ciation and  correct  pronunciation — should  be  most  prominent.  In  the 
fifth  and  sixth. years  the  second  item — that  of  sx>elling,  defining,  and 
punctuation — should  predominate  slightly  over  the  other  two  items. 
In  the  years  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  there  should  be  some  reading 
of  entire  stories,  such  as  Gulliver's  Travels,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Hiawatha,  and  similar  stories  adapted 
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in  style  and  subject-matter  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupils.  An  hour 
should  be  devoted  each  week  to  conversations  on  the  salient  points  of 
the  story,  its  literary  and  ethical  bearings. 

Your  committee  agrees  in  the  opinion  that  in  teaching  language  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  pupil  practices  much  in  writing  exercises  and 
original  compositions.  At  first  the  pupil  will  use  only  his  colloquial 
vocabulary,  but  as  he  gains  command  of  the  technical  vocabularies  of 
geography,  arithmetic,  and  history,  and  learns  the  higher  literary  vocab- 
ulary of  his  language,  he  will  extend  his  use  of  words  accordingly. 
Daily  from  the  first  year  the  child  will  prepare  some  lesson  or  portion 
of  a  lesson  in  writing.  Your  committee  has  included  under  the  head 
of  oral  grammar  (from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  year)  one 
phase  of  this  written  work  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  literary  form 
and  the  technicalities  of  composition  in  such  exercises  as  letter  writ- 
ing, written  reviews  of  the  several  branches  studied,  reports  of  the 
oral  lessons  in  natural  science  and  history,  paraphrases  of  the  i)oems 
and  prose  literature  of  the  readers,  and  finally  compositions  or  written 
essays  on  suitable  themes  assigned  by  the  teacher,  but  selected  from 
the  fields  of  knowledge  studied. in  school.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
criticise  all  paraphases  of  poetry  in  respect  to  the  good  or  bad  taste 
shown  in  the  choice  of  words;  parodies  should  never  be  permitted. 

It  is  thought  by  your  committee  that  the  old  style  of  composition 
writing  was  too  formal.  It  was  kept  too  far  away  from  the  other  work 
of  the  pupil.  Instead  of  giving  a  written  account  of  what  he  had 
learned  in  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history,  and  natural  sci- 
ence, the  pupil  attempted  artificial  descriptions  and  reflections  on  such 
subjects  as  "Spring,''  "Happiness,''  "Perseverance,"  "Friendship,"  or 
something  else  outside  of  the  line  of  his  school  studies. 

Your  committee  has  already  expressed  its  opinion  that  a  good  Eng- 
lish style  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  the  study  of  grammar  so  much  as  by 
familiarity  with  great  masterpieces  of  literature.  We  especially  recom- 
mend that  pupils  who  have  taken  up  the  fourth  and  fifth  readers,  con- 
taining the  selections  from  great  authors,  should  often  be  required  to 
make  written  paraphrases  of  prose  or  poetic  models  of  style,  using 
their  own  vocabulary  to  express  the  thoughts  so  far  as  possible,  and 
borrowing  the  recherch6  words  and  phrases  of  the  author  where  their 
own  resources  fail  them.  In  this  way  the  pupil  learns  to  see  what  the 
great  author  has  done  to  enrich  the  language  and  to  furnish  adequate 
means  of  expression  for  what  could  not  be  presented  in  words  before, 
or  at  least  not  in  so  happy  a  manner. 

Your  committee  believes  that  every  recitation  is,  in  one  aspect  of  it, 
an  attempt  to  express  the  thoughts  and  information  of  the  lesson  in  the 
pupil's  own  words,  and  thus  an  initial  exercise  in  composition.  The 
regular  weekly  written  review  of  the  important  topics  in  the  several 
branches  studied  is  a  more  elaborate  exercise  in  composition,  the  pupil 
endeavoring  to  collect  what  he  knows  and  to  state  it  systematically  and 
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in  proper  language.  The  punctuation,  spelling,  syntax,  penmanship, 
choice  of  words,  and  style  should  not,  it  is  true,  be  made  a  matter  of 
criticism  in  connection  with  the  other  lessons,  but  only  in  the  language 
lesson  proper.  But  the  pupil  will  learn  language,  all  the  same,  by  the 
written  and  oral  recitations.  The  oral  grammar  lessons,  from  the  first 
year  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  year,  should  deal  chiefly  with  the  use  of 
language,  gradually  introducing  the  grammatical  technique  as  it  is 
needed  to  describe  accurately  the  correct  forms  and  the  usages  violated. 

Your  committee  believes  that  there  is  some  danger  of  wasting  the 
time  of  the  pupil  in  these  oral  and  written  language  lessons  in  the  first 
four  years  by  confining  the  work  of  the  pupil  to  the  exj^ression  of 
ordinary  commonplace  ideas  not  related  to  the  subjects  of  his  other 
lessons,  especially  when  the  expression  is  confined  to  the  colloquial 
vocabulary.  Such  training  has  been  severely  and  justly  condemned  as 
teaching  what  is  called  prating  or  gabbling,  rather  than  a  noble  use 
of  English  speech.  It  is  clear  that  the  pupil  should  have  a  dignified 
and  worthy  subject  of  composition,  and  what  is  so  good  for  his  purpose 
as  the  themes  he  has  tried  to  master  in  his  regular  lessons!  The 
reading  lessons  will  give  matter  for  literary  style,  the  geography  for 
scientific  style,  and  the  arithmetic  for  a  business  style;  for  all  styles 
should  be  learned. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  selected  lists  of  words  diflficult  to 
spell  be  made  from  the  reading  lessons  and  mastered  by  frequent  writ- 
ing and  oral  spelling  during  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  use  of  a  textbook  in  grammar 
begin  with  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  year,  and  continue  until  the 
beginning  of  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  eighth  grade,  and  that  1  daily- 
lesson  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes  be  devoted  to  it. 

For  Latin  we  recommend  1  daily  lesson  of  thirty  minutes  for  the 
eighth  year.  For  arithmetic  we  recommend  number  work  from  the 
first  year  to  the  eighth,  1  lesson  each  day,  but  the  use  of  the  text-book 
in  number  should  not,  in  our  opinion,  begin  until  the  first  quarter  of 
the  third  year.  We  recommend  that  the  applications  of  elementary 
algebra  to  arithmetic,  as  hereinbefore  explained,  be  substituted  for 
pure  arithmetic  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years,  a  daily  lesson  being 
given. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  penmanship  as  a  separate  branch 
be  taught  in  the  first  six  years  at  least  3  lessons  per  week. 

Geography,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  should  begin  with  oral 
lessons  in  the  second  year,  and  with  a  text-book  in  the  third  quarter  of 
the  third  year,  and  be  continued  to  the  close  of  the  sixth  year  with  1 
lesson  each  day,  and  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  with  3  lessons 
per  week. 

History  of  the  United  States,  with  the  use  of  a  text-book,  your  com- 
mittee recommends  for  the  seventh  and  the  first  half  of  the  eighth 
year,  1  lesson  each  day;  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  the 
third  quarter  of  the  eighth  year. 
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The  followiDg  schedule  will  show  the  number  of  lessons  per  week  for 
each  quarter  of  each  year : 

Reading:  Eight  years,  with  daily  lessons. 

Peunmanship .  Six  years,  10  lessons  per  week  for  first  two  years,  5  for  third  and 

fourth,  and  3  for  fifth  and  sixth. 
Spelling  lists:  Fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years,  4  lessons  per  week. 
Grammar:  Oral,  with  composition  or  dictation,  first  year  to  middle  of  fifth  year, 

text-hook  from  middle  of  fifth  year  to  close  of  seventh  year,  5  lessons  per 

week.    (Composition  writing  shonld  he  included  under  this  head.    But  the 

written  examinations  on  the  several  branches  should  be  counted  under  the 

head  of  composition  work.) 
Latin  or  French  or  German:  Eighth  year,  5  lessons  per  week. 
Arithmetic :  Oral  first  and  second  years,  text-book  third  to  sixth  years,  5  lessons 

per  week. 
Algebra:  Seventh  and  eighth  years,  5  lessons  per  week. 
Geography :  Oral  lessons  second  yeai*  to  middle  of  third  year,  text-book  from 

middle  of  third  year,  5  lessons  weekly  to  seventh  year,  and  3  lessons  to  close 

of  eighth. 
Natural  science  and  hygiene:  Sixty  minutes  per  week,  eight  years. 
History  of  United  States :  Five  hours  per  week  seventh  year  and  first  half  of 

eighth  year. 
Constitution  of  United  States:  Third  quarter  in  the  eighth  year. 
General  history  and  biography :  Oral  lessons,  sixty  minutes  a  week,  eight  years. 
Physical  culture:  Sixty  minutes  a  week,  eight  years. 
Vocal  music :  Sixty  minutes  a  week,  eight  years. 
Drawing :  Sixty  minutes  a  week,  eight  years. 
Manual  training,  sewing,  and  cooking:  One-half  day  each  week  in  seventh  and 

eighth  years. 

Your  committee  recommends  recitations  of  fifteen  minutes  in  length 
iu  the  first  and  second  years,  of  twenty  minutes  in  length  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years,  of  twenty-five  minutes  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years, 
and  of  thirty  minutes  iu  the  seventh  and  eighth. 

The  results  of  this  programme  show  for  the  first  and  second  years 
20  lessons  a  week  of  fifteen  minutes  each,  besides  7  other  exercises, 
occupying  an  average  of  twelve  minutes  apiece  each  day;  the  total 
amount  of  time  occupied  in  the  continuous  attention  of  the  recitation 
or  class  exercises  being  twelve  hours,  or  an  average  of  two  hours  and 
twenty-four  minutes  per  day. 

For  the  third  year  20  lessons  a  week  of  twenty  .minutes  each,  and  5 
general  exercises  taking  up  five  hours  a  week,  or  an  average  of  one 
hour  per  day,  giving  an  average  time  per  day  of  two  hours  and  twenty 
minutes  for  class  recitations  or  exercises. 

In  the  fourth  the  recitations  increase  to  24  (by  reason  of  4  extra 
lessons  in  spelling)  and  the  time  occupied  in  recitations  and  exercises 
to  thirteen  hours  and  an  average  per  day  of  two  hours  and  thirty-six 
minutes. 
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Branchefi. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Fourth 
year.- 

Fifth 
year. 

Sixth 
year. 

Seventh 
3'ear. 

Eighth 
year. 

Keadinir 

10  lessons  a  week. 

5  lessons  a  week. 

"Writing 

10  lessons  a  veek. 

5  lessons  a  week. 

3  lessons  a  week. 

Snellinir  liata 

4  lessons  a  week. 

Englifih  grammar. . 

Oral,  with  composition  lessons. 

a  5  lessons  a  week  with 
text-book. 

Latin 

5  lessons. 

Arithmetic     

Oral     sixtv  min-            ft  iMiannn  a  itaaV  with  tArt-hMtV 

utes  a  week. 

AliFebra 

5  lessons  a  week. 

eekw 

Geography 

Oral,  sixty  minutes  a 
week. 

a  5  lessons  aw 

itht4 
week 

Bxt-book. 

3  lessons  a  week. 

Natural  science + 
hygiene. 

Sixty  minutes  a 

United  States  his- 

5  lessons  a 
week. 

tory. 

United  States  Con- 

nfi 

stitution. 

les- 

S0Q6. 

General  history 

Oral,  sixty  minutes  a  week. 

Physical  culture... 

Sixty  minutes  a  week. 

Vocal  music 

Sixty  minutes  a  week,  divided  into  4  lessons. 

I^awiog  .......... 

Sixty  minutes  a  week. 

Manual  training  or 
se  wing + cookery. 

Kumber  of  lessons. 


One- half  day  eocli. 


20+7  20-H7 

daily  daily 

exercises .  exercises . 


20+5  24+5  27+5 

daily     |     daily         daily 

exercises,  exercises,  exercises. 


274-5 

daily 

exercises. 


23+6  234^6 

daily         daily 

exercises,  lexorciset. 


Total  hours  of  reci- 
tations. 

12 

12              llf 

13               )6i 

16i 

171 

m 

Length  of  recita- 
tions. 

15  min. 

15  min.  '   15  min. 

I 

20  min. 

20  min. 

25  min. 

80  min. 

30  min. 

a  Begins  in  second  half  year. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  the  number  of  recitations  increases  to  27 
per  week,  owing  to  the  addition  of  formal  grammar,  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  hours  required  for  all  is  sixteen  and  one-fourth  per  week,  or  an 
average  of  three  and  one-fourth  per  day. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  the  number  of  lessons  decreases  to 
23,  history  being  added,  penmanship  and  special  lessons  in  spelling 
discontinued,  the  time  devoted  to  geography  reduced  to  3  lessons  a 
week.  But  the  recitation  is  increased  to  thirty  minutes  in  length. 
Manual  training  occupies  a  half  day,  or  two  and  one-half  hours,  each 
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week.     The  total  is  nineteen  liours  per  week,  or  three  and  three- 
quarters  per  day. 
The  foregoing  tabular  exhibit  shows  all  of  these  particulars. 

IV.  METHODS  AND   ORGANIZATION. 

Your  committee  is  agreed  that  the  time  devoted  to  the  elementary 
school  work  should  not  be  reduced  from  eight  years,  but  they  have 
recommended,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  that  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
years  a  modifieil  form  of  algebra  be  introduced  in  place  of  advanced 
arithmetic,  and  that  in  the  eighth  year  English  grammar  yield  place 
to  Latin.  This  makes,  in  their  opinion,  a  proper  transition  to  the 
studies  of  the  secondary  school  and  is  calculated  to  assist  the  pupil 
materially  in  his  preparation  for  that  work.  Hitherto  the  change 
from  the  work  of  the  elementary  school  has  been  too  abrupt,  the  pupil 
beginning  three  formal  studies  at  once,  namely,  algebra,  physical 
geography,  and  Latin. 

Your  committee  has  found  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  of 
methods  of  teaching  in  numerous  instances  while  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  educational  values  and  programmes,  because  the  value  and  time 
of  beginning  of  the  several  branches  depend  so  largely  on  the  method 
of  teaching. 

The  following  recommendations,  however,  remain  for  this  part  of  their 
report: 

They  would  recommend  that  the  specialization  of  teachers'  work 
should  not  be  attempted  before  the  seventh  or  eighth  year  of  the  ele- 
mentary school,  and  in  not  more  than  one  or  two  studies  then.  In  the 
secondary  school  it  is  expected  that  a  teacher  will  teach  one,  or  at  most 
two,  branches.  In  the  elementary  school,  for  at  least  six  years,  it  is 
better,  on  the  whole,  to  have  each  teacher  instruct  his  pupils  in  all  the 
branches  that  they  study,  for  the  reason  that  only  in  this  way  can  he 
hold  an  even  pressure  on  the  requirements  of  work,  correlating  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  no  one  study  absorbs  undue  attention.  In  this 
way  the  pupils  prepare  all  their  lessons  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  same  teacher,  and  by  their  recitations  show  what  defects  of  meth- 
ods of  study  there  have  been  in  the  preparation. 

The  ethical  training  is  much  more  successful  under  this  plan,  because 
the  personal  influence  of  a  teacher  is  much  greater  when  he  or  she 
knows  minutely  the  entire  scope  of  the  school  work.  In  the  case  of 
the  special  teacher  the  responsibility  is  divided  and  the  opportunities 
of  special  acquaintance  with  character  and  habits  diminished. 

With  one  teacher,  who  supervises  the  study  and  hears  all  the  recita- 
tions, there  is  a  much  better  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  two  kinds  of 
attention.  The  teacher  divides  his  pupils  into  two  classes  and  hears  one 
recite  while  the  other  class  prepares  for  the  next  lesson.  The  pupils 
reciting  are  required  to  pay  strict  attention  to  the  one  of  their  number 
who  is  explaining  the  point  assigned  him  by  the  teacher;  they  are  to 
ED  94 31  f^  T 
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be  on  the  alert  to. notice  any  mistakes  of  statement  or  omissions  ot 
important  data;  tliey  are  at  the  same  time  to  pay  close  attention  to  the 
remarks  of  the  teacher.  This  is  one  kind  of  attention  which  may  be 
called  associated  critical  attention.  The  pupils  engaged  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  next  lesson  are  busy,  each  one  by  himself,  studying  the 
book  and  mastering  its  facts  and  ideas,  and  comparing  them  one  with 
another,  and  making  the  effort  to  become  oblivious  of  their  fellow- 
pupils,  the  recitation  going  on,  and  the  teacher.  This  is  another  kind 
of  attention,  which  is  not  associated,  but  an  individual  effort  to  master 
for  one's  self  without  aid  a  prescribed  task  and  to  resist  all  distracting 
influences.  These  two  disciplines  in  attention  are  the  best  formal 
training  that  the  school  affords. 

Your  committee  has  already  mentioned  a  species  of  faulty  correlation 
wheiein  the  attempt  is  made  to  study  all  branches  in  each,  misapplying 
Jacotot's  maxim,  "All  is  in  all''  (tout  est  dans  tout). 

A  frequent  error  of  this  kind  is  the  i)ractice  of  making  every  recita- 
tion a  language  lesson,  and  interrupting  the  arithmetic,  geography, 
history,  literatui'C,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  by  calling  the  pupil's  atten- 
tion abruptly  to  something  in  his  forms  of  expression,  his  pronunciation, 
or  to  some  faulty  use  of  English;  thus  turning  the  entire  system  of 
school  work  into  a  series  of  grammar  exercises  and  weakening  the 
power  of  continuous  thought  on  the  objective  contents  of  the  several 
branches  by  creating  a  pernicious  habit  of  self-consciousness  in  the 
matter  of  verbal  expression.  Wliile  your  committee  would  not  venture 
to  say  that  there  should  not  bo  some  degree  of  attention  to  the  verbal 
exi)ression  in  all  lessons,  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  limited 
to  criticism  of  the  recitation  for  its  want  of  technical  accuracy.  Tlie 
technical  words  in  each  branch  should  be  discussed  until  the  pupil  is 
familiar  with  their  full  force.  The  faulty  English  should  be  criticised  as 
showiug  confusion  of  thought  or  memory,  and  should  be  corrected  in 
this  sense.  But  solecisms  of  speech  should  be  silently  noted  by  the 
teacher  for  discussion  in  the  regular  language  lesson. 

The  question  of  promotion  of  pupils  has  occupied  from  time  to  time 
very  much  attention.  Your  committee  believes  that  in  many  systems 
of  elementary  schools  there  is  injury  done  by  too  much  formaUty  in 
ascertaining  whether  the  pupils  of  a  given  class  have  completed  the 
work  up  to  a  given  arbitrarily  fixed  point,  and  are  ready  to  take  up  the 
next  apportionment  of  the  work.  In  the  early  days  of  city  school 
systems,  when  the  oflBce  of  superintendent  was  first  created,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  divide  up  the  graded  course  of  study  into  years 
of  work,  and  to  hold  stated  annual  examinations  to  ascertain  how  mauy 
pupils  could  be  promoted  to  the  next  grade  or  year's  work.  All  that 
failed  atthis  examination  were  set  back  at  the  beginning  of  the  year's 
work  to  si)end  another  year  in  reviewing  it.  This  was  to  meet  the  con- 
venience of  the  superintendent,  who,  it  was  said,  could  not  hold  exam- 
inations to  suit  the  wants  of  individuals  or  particular  classes.    From 
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this  arrangement  there  naturally  resulted  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called 
*'  marking  time."  Pupils  who  had  nearly  completed  the  work  of  the 
year  were  placed  with  pupils  who  had  been  till  now  a  year's  interval 
below  them.  Discouragement  and  demoralization  at  the  thought  of 
taking  up  again  a  course  of  lessons  learned  once  before  caused  many 
pupils  to  leave  school  permanently. 

This  evil  has  been  remedied  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  cities  by  pro- 
moting pupils  whenever  they  h|tve  completed  the  work  of  a  grade.  The 
constant  tendency  of  classification  to  become  imi^erfect  by  reason  of 
the  difference  in  rates  of  advancement  of  the  several  pupils,  owing  to 
disparity  in  ages,  degree  of  maturity,  temperamjant,  and  health,  makes 
frequent  reclassification  necessary.  This  is  easily  accomplished  by 
promoting  the  few  pupils  who  distance  the  majority  of  their  classmates 
into  the  next  class  above,  separated  as  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  by  an  interval 
of  less  than  half  a  year.  The  bright  pupils  thus  promoted  have  to 
struggle  to  make  up  the  ground  covered  in  the  interval  between  the  two 
classes,  but  they  are  nearly  always  able  to  accomplish  this,  and  gener- 
ally will  in  two  years'  time  need  another  promotion  from  class  to  class. 

The  Procrustean  character  of  the  old  city  systems  has  been  removed 
by  this  device. 

There  remain  for  mention  some  other  evils  besides  bad  systems  of 
promotion  due  to  defects  of  organization.  The  school  buildings  are 
often  with  superstitious  care  kept  apart  exclusively  for  particular 
grades  of  pupils.  The  central  building  erected  for  high  school  purposes, 
though  only  half  filled,  is  not  made  to  relieve  the  neighboring  grammar 
scbool,  crowded  to  such  a  degree  that  it  can  not  receive  the  classes  whick 
ought  to  be  promoted  from  the  primary  schools.  It  has  happened  in 
such  cases  that  this  superstition  prevailed  so  far  that  the  pupils  in  the 
primary  school  building  were  kept  at  work  on  studies  already  finished 
because  they  could  not  be  transferred  to  the  grammar  school. 

In  all  good  school  systems  the  pupils  take  up  new  work  when  they 
have  completed  the  old,  and  the  bright  pupils  are  transferred  to  higher 
classes  when  they  have  so  far  distanced  their  fellows  that  the  amount 
of  work  fixed  for  the  average  ability  of  the  class  does  not  give  them 
enough  to  do. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  would  state,  by  way  of  explanation, 
that  it  has  been  led  into  many  digressions  in  illustrating  the  details  of 
its  recommendations  in  this  report  through  its  desire  to  make  clear 
the  grounds  on  which  it  has  based  its  conclusions,  and  through  the 
hoi)e  that  such  details  will  call  out  a  still  more  thoroughgoing  discus- 
sion of  the  educational  values  of  branches  proposed  for  elementary 
schools,  and  of  the  methods  by  which  those  branches  may  be  success- 
fully taught. 

With  a  view  to  increase  the  interest  in  this  subject  youi^  committee 
recommends  the  publication  of  selected  passages  fiom  the  papers  sent 
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in  by  invited  auxiliary  committees  and  by  volunteers,  many  of  these 
containing  valuable  suggestions  not  mentioned  in  this  report. 

William  T.  Harris,  Chairman^ 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education^ 

Washington^  District  of  Cphtmbia. 

I  dissent  from  the  majority  report  of  the  committee  in  regard  to  the 
following  points : 

arithmetic! 

{1)  As  to  fractions. — In  teaching  arithmetic  there  does  not  exist  any 
greater  difficulty  in  getting  small  children  to  grasp  the  nature  of  the 
fraction  as  such  than  in  getting  them  to  grasp  the  idea  of  the  simpler 
whole  numbers.  It  is  true  that  the  fractions  J,  ^,  J,  etc.,  as  symbols, 
are  a  little  more  complex  than  are  the  single  digits  5  but  as  to  the  real 
meaning,  when  once  the  fractional  idea  has  been  properly  develoi>ed 
by  the  teacher  and  the  significance  of  the  idea  apprehended  by  the 
pupil,  it  is  as  easily  understood  as  any  other  simple  truth.  Children 
get  the  idea  of  half,  third,  or  quarter  of  many  things  long  before  they 
enter  school,  and  they  will  as  readily  learn  to  add,  subtract,  multiply, 
and  divide  fractions  as  they  will  whole  numbers.  In  using  fractions 
they  will  draw  diagrams  and  pictures  representing  the  processes  of 
work  as  quickly  and  easily  as  they  illustrate  similar  work  with  integers. 
It  is  of  course  assumed  that  the  teacher  knows  how  to  teach  arithmetic 
to  children,  or,  rather,  how  to  teach  the  children  how  to  teach  them- 
selves. There  is  really  no  valid  ai  gument  why  children  in  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  years  in  school  should  not  master  the  fundamental 
operations  in  fractions.  Not  only  this,  they  will  put  the  more  common 
fractions  into  the  technique  of  percentage,  and  do  this  as  well  in  the 
second  and  third  grades  as  at  any  other  time  in  their  future  progress. 
There  is  only  one  new  idea  involved  in  this  operation,  and  that  consists 
in  giving  an  additional  term — per  cent — to  the  fractional  symbol. 
When  one  number  is  a  part  of  another  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  frac- 
tional part,  or  as  such  a  per  cent  of  it.  A  great  deal  of  percentage  is 
thus  learned  by  the  pupils  early  in  the  course.  Children  are  not  hurt 
by  learning.    Standing  still  and  lost  motion  kill. 

Every  recitation  should  reach  the  full  swing  of  the  learner's  mind? 
including  all  his  acquisitions  on  any  given  topic.  But  if  the  teaching  of 
fractions  be  deferred,  as  it  usually  is  in  most  schools,  the  time  may  be 
materially  shortened  by  teiiching  addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions 
together.  This  is  simple  enough  if  different  fractions  having  common 
denominators  are  used  at  first,  such  as  f  -f  f  =  ?,  and  f  —  f  =  ?  Then 
the  next  step,  after  sufficient  drill  on  this  case,  is  to  take  two  fractions 
(simple)  of  different  units  of  value,  as  J  +  J  =  ?,  and  J  —  J  =  !  Mnlti- 
plication  and  division  may  be  treated  similarly. 

In  decimals  the  pupil  is  really  confronted  by  a  simpler  fornu  of 
fractions  than  the  varied  forms  of  common  fractions. 
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Devices  and  illnstratious  of  a  material  kind  are  necessary  to  build  up 
in  the  pupil's  mind  at  the  beginning  a  clear  concept  of  a  tenth,  etc., 
and  then  to  show  that  one  tenth  written  as  a  decimal  is  only  a  short- 
hand way  of  writing  -jV  as  a  common  fraction,  and  so  on.  He  sees  very 
soon  that  the  decimal  is  only  a  shorthand  common  fraction,  and  this 
notion  he  must  hold  to.  This  is  the  vital  point  in  decimals.  The  idea 
that  they  can  be  changed  into  common  fractions  and  the  reverse  at 
will  establishes  the  fact  in  the  pupil's  mind  that  they  are  common 
fractions  and  not  uncommon  ones.  Fixing  the  decimal  point  will  in  a 
short  time  take  care  of  itself. 

In  teaching  arithmetic  the  steps  are:  (1)  Developing  the  subject  till 
eaeh  pupil  gets  a  clear  conception  of  it;  (2)  necessary  drill  to  fix  the 
process;  (3)  connecting  the  subject  with  all  that  has  preceded  it;  (4)  its 
applications;  (5)  the  pupil's  ability  to  sum  up  clearly  and  concisely  what 
he  has  learned. 

(J2)  As  to  abridgment, — Under  this  head  I  hold  that  a  course  in  arith- 
metic, including  simple  numbers,  fractions,  tables  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, percentage  and  interest,  and  numerical  operations  in  powers,  does 
not  fit  a  pupil  to  begin  the  study  of  algebra.  That  while  he  may  carry 
the  book  under  his  arm  to  the  schoolroom,  he  is  too  poorly  equipi)ed  to 
make  headway  on  this  subject,  and  instead  of  finishing  up  algebra  in 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  he  is  kept  too  long  at  it,  with  a  strong  prob- 
ability of  his  becoming  disgusted  with  it. 

There  are  subjects,  however,  in  the  common  school  arithmetic  that 
may  be  dropped  out  with  great  advantage,  to  wit,  all  but  the  simplest 
exercises  in  compound  interest,  foreign  exchange,  all  foreign  moneys 
(except  reference  tables  of  values),  annuities,  alligation,  progression; 
and  the  entire  subjects  of  percentage  and  interest  should  be  condensed 
into  about  twenty  pages. 

Cancellation,  factoring,  proportion,  evolution,  and  involution  should 
be  retained.  Cancellation  and  factoring  should  be  strongly  emphasized, 
owing  to  their  immense  value  in  shortening  work  in  arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  in  more  advanced  subjects.  Some  drill  in  the  metric  system  sliould 
not  be  omitted. 

(3)  As  to  mental  arithmetic, — Till  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  the  pupil 

does  not  need  a  text-book  of  mental  arithmetic.     So  far  his  work  in 

arithmetic  should  be  about  equally  divided  between  written  and  mental. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year,  in  addition  to  his  written  arithmetic, 

he  should  begin  a  mental  arithmetic  and  continue  it  three  years,  reciting 

at  least  four  mental  arithmetic  lessons  each  week.    The  length  of  tlie 

recitation  should  be  twenty  minutes.    A  pupil  well  drilled  in  mental 

arithmetic  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year,  if  the  school  age  begins  ac  G, 

is  far  better  prepared  to  study  algebra  than  the  one  who  has  not  had 

such  a  drill.    There  are  a  few  problems  in  arithmetic  that  can  be  solvec^ 

^er 
more  easily  by  algebra  than  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  arithm^ 

but  there  are  many  numerical  problems  in  e;c.r.        i  of  the  first  -^  ^', . 
^  ■  ^  .  "^  V^oie  Ot>^.oixC.     This 
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tliat  can  bo  more  easily  handled  by  mental  arithmetic  than  by  algebra. 
To  attack  arithmetical  problems  by  algebra  is  very  much  like  using  a 
tremendous  lever  to  lift  a  feather.  Those  who  have  found  a  great 
stumbling-block  in  arithmetical  "conundrums,"  have,  if  the  inside  facts 
were  known,  been  looking  in  the  wrong  direction.  A  deficiency  of 
*•' number-brain-cells''  will  afford  an  adequate  explanation. 

(4)  Rearrangement  of  subjects. — ^There  should  be  a  rearranging  of  the 
topics  in  arithmetic  so  that  one  subject  naturally  leads  ux)  to  the  next. 
As  an  illustration,  it  is  easily  seen  that  whole  numbers  and  fractions  can 
be  treated  together,  and  that  with  United  Stales  money  when  the  dime  is 
reached  is  the  proper  time  to  begin  decimals,  and  that  when  '^a  square'^ 
in  surface  measure  first  comes  up  the  next  step  is  the  square  of  a  num- 
ber as  well  as  its  square  root,  and  that  solid  measure  logically  lands 
the  learner  among  cubes  and  cube  roots.  When  he  learns  tliat  1,728 
cubic  inches  make  1  cubic  foot  he  is  prepared  to  find  the  edge  of  the 
cube.  What  is  meant  here  is  pointing  the  way  to  the  next  above.  All 
depends  upon  the  teacher's  ability  to  lead  the  pupil  to  see  conditions 
and  relations.  My  contention  is  that  truth,  so  far  as  one  is  capable  of 
taking  hold  of  it  when  it  is  properly  presented,  is  always  a  simple  affair. 

(5)  As  to  algebra. — If  algebra  be  commenced  at  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  year  let  the  pupil  go  at  it  in  earnest  and  keep  at  it  till  he  has 
mastered  it.  Here  the  best  opportunities  will  be  afforded  him  to  con- 
nect his  algebraic  knowledge  to  his  arithmetical  knowledge.  He  builds 
the  one  on  top  of  the  other.  The  skillful  teacher  always  insists  that 
the  learner  shall  establish  and  maintain  this  relationship  between  the 
two  subjects.  To  switch  around  the  other  way  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
same  as  to  omit  certain  exercises  in  the  common  algebra  because  they 
arc  more  briefly  and  elegantly  treated  in  the  calculus.  It  is  admitted 
that  a  higher  branch  of  mathematics  often  throws  much  light  on  the 
lower  branches,  but  these  side  lights  should  be  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  leading  the  learner  onward  to  broader  generalizations.  Unless 
one  sees  the  lower  clearly,  the  higher  is  obscure.  Build  solidly  the 
foundation  on  arithmetic — written  and  mental — and  the  higher  branches 
will  be  more  easily  mastered  and  time  saved. 

niSTORY   OF  THE    UNITED   STATES. 

In  teaching  this  branch  in  the  public  schools  there  does  not  appear, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  any  substantial  reason  why  the  pupils  should  not 
study  and  recite  the  history  of  the  rebellion  in  the  same  manner  that 
they  do  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  pupils  discuss  the  late  war  and 
the  causes  that  led  to  it  with  an  impartiality  of  feeling  that  speaks 
more  for  their  good  sense  and  clear  judgment  than  any  other  way 
by  which  their  knowledge  can  be  tested.    They  may  not  get  hold  of 

p  the  causes  involved  in  that  conflict,  but  they  get  enough  to  under- 
Irt  the  motives  w\)'t?li  caused  the  armies  to  fight  so  heroically  and 

fractio^l?eaa\?  Ja^  varied  lo9.nd  South,  staked  everything  on  the  issue. 
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Just  as  the  men  who  faced  each  other  for  four  years  and  met  so  often 
in  a  death  gi-apple  will  sit  down  now  and  quietly  talk  over  their  trials, 
sufferings,  and  conflicts,  so  do  their  children  talk  over  these  same  stir- 
ring  scenes.  They,  too,  so  far  as  ray  experience  extends,  are  singularly 
free  from  bitterness  and  prejudice.  It  is  certainly  a  period  of  history 
that  they  should  study. 

THE  SPEttrNO  BOOK. 

In  addition  to  the  "spelling  lists"  I  would  supplement  with  a  good 
spelling  book.  So  far  no  "  word  list,'^  however  well  selected,  has  sup- 
plied the  place  of  a  spelling  book.  All  those  schools  that  threw  out 
the  spelling  book  and  undertook  to  teach  spelling  incidentally  or  by ' 
word  lists  failed,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  grammar,  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  other  branches  can  not  be  taught  incidentally  as  the 
pupil  or  the  class  reads  Robinson  Orusoe  or  any  other  similar  work. 
It  is  an  independent  study  and  as  such  should  be  pursued. 

Ja>ies  M.  Greenwood, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Kansm  Cityj  Mo. 

While  affixing  my  signature  to  the  report  of  this  committee  as 
expressing  substantial  agreement  with  most  of  its  leading  proposi- 
tions, I  beg  leave  also  to  indicate  my  dissent  from  certain  of  its  recom- 
mendations and  to  suggest  certain  additions  which,  in  my  judgment, 
the  report  requires. 

(1)  There  are  other  forms  of  true  correlation  which  should  be  included 
with  the  four  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  the  report  and  which  should 
be  as  clearly  and  fully  treated  as  are  these  four. 

The  first  is  that  form  of  correlation  which  is  popularly  understood 
by  the  name,  and  which  is  also  called  by  some  writers,  concentration, 
coordination,  unification,  and  alludes  in  general  to  a  division  of  studies 
into  content  and  form — by  content  meaning  that  upon  which  it  is  fitting 
that  the  mind  of  the  child  should  dwell  and  by  form  the  means  or 
modes  of  expression  by  which  thoughts  are  communicated.  Or  it  may 
be  thus  expressed:  the  true  content  of  education  is  (1)  philosophy, 
or  the  knowledge  of  man  as  to  his  motives  and  hidden  springs  of  action, 
indicated  in  history  and  literature,  and  (2)  science,  the  knowledge 
of  nature  and  its  manifestations  and  laws.  Its  form  is  art,  which  is 
the  deliberate,  purposeful,  and  effective  expression  to  others  of  that 
which  has  been  produced  within  man  by  contact  with  other  men  and 
with  nature,  and  is  commonly  referred  to  as  divided  into  various  arts, 
such  as  reading,  writing,  drawing,  making,  and  modeling.  The  relation 
of  content  and  form  is  that  of  principle  and  subordinate,  the  latter 
receiving  its  chief  value  from  the  former.  In  a  true  education  they 
are  so  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  child  that  he  instinctrvely  and 
unconsciously  grasps  this  relation,  and  is  thereby  lifted  into  a  higher 
plane  of  thinking  and  living  than  if  the  various  arts  are  taught,  as 
they  too  commonly  are,  without  refereu'^'"^"*'     V^te  content.    This 
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relation  of  form  to  content  is  vaguely  referred  to  in  the  report,  but 
nowhere  definitely  treated.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  true  form  of 
correlation,  and  as  such  deserves  special  and  definite  treatment. 
Moreover,  it  is  at  present  much  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers  of  this 
country,  often  in  forms  that  are  misleading  and  harmful.  The  fact  that 
it  adds  the  important  element  of  interest  to  the  dry  details  of  common 
school  life  makes  it  especially  attractive  to  progressive  and  earnest 
teachers,  and  this  committee  should  recognize  its  importance  and  make 
such  an  utterance  upon  it  as  will  guide  the  average  teacher  to  a  clear 
comprehension  of  its  meaning  and  to  a  wise  use  of  it  in  the  school- 
room. 

Second.  There  is  a  still  higher  form  of  correlation  which  is  definitely 
referred  to  later  in  the  report  as  that  '^of  the  several  branches  of  human 
learning  in  the  unity  of  the  spiritual  view  furnished  by  religion  to  our 
civUization."  This  in  the  report  is  assigned  absolut-ely  to  the  province 
of  higher  education.  While  I  do  not  wish  to  dissent  wholly  from  this 
view,  since  it  is  doubtless  true  that  this  higher  unity  can  -not  be  com- 
prehensively stated  for  the  use  of  a  child,  yet  a  wise  teacher  can  so 
present  subjects  to  even  a  young  child  that  a  sense  of  the  unity  of  all 
knowledge  will  to  a  certain  degree  be  unconsciously  developed  in  his 
mind.  In  regard  to  certain  of  the  great  divisions  of  human  knowledge 
this  relation  is  so  evident  that  they  can  not  be  properly  presented  at 
all  unless  the  relation  be  made  clear.  Such  studies  are  history  and 
geography. 

(2)  The  recommendations  upon  the  subject  of  language  should  be 
broadened  to  cover  the  i)roduction  of  good  English  by  the  child  him- 
self with  the  suggestion  of  suitable  topics  and  proper  methods.  This 
report  confines  itself  to  the  absorptive  side  of  education  and  ignores 
that  development  of  power  over  nature,  man,  and  self  which  comes 
from  free  exercise  of  faculties  and  free  expression  of  thought.  The 
study  of  language  as  something  for  the  child  to  use  himself,  the  great 
means  by  which  he  is  to  assert  his  place  in  civilization  and  exert  his 
influence  for  good,  is  nowhere  referred  to  except  in  the  vaguest  way. 
This  statement  in  regard  to  language  applies  almost  equally  well  to 
drawing,  and  here  is  made  evident  the  importance  of  the  form  of  cor- 
relation to  which  I  have  just  referred.  The  proper  material  for  the 
training  of  the  child  in  expression  is  that  which  is  furnished  by  the 
study  of  man  and  nature.  His  mind  being  filled  with  high  themes,  he 
asserts  his  individuality,  expresses  himself  in  regard  to  them,  and 
thereby  gains  at  once  both  a  closer  and  clearer  comprehension  of  what 
he  has  studied  and  also  the  power  Ify  which  he  may  become  a  factor 
in  his  generation. 

(3)  I  would  wish  to  omit  the  word  "weekly"  where  it  occurs  in  the 
discussion  of  the  subjects  of  general  history  and  science,  unless  it  be 
understood  to  mean  that  an  amount  of  time  in  the  school  year  equiva- 
lent to  sixty  minute^  ^f^te*^®  given  to  each  of  these  subjects.    It  is 
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often  better  to  condense  these  subjects  into  certain  jtortions  of  the  year, 
giving  more  time  to  them  each  week  and  using  them  as  the  basis,  to  a 
certain  degree,  of  lauguage  work.  I  believe  that,  especially  with  young 
chUdren,  clearer  concepts  are  produced  by  such  connected  study  pur- 
sued for  fewer  weeks  than  by  lessons  seven  days  apart. 

(4)  In  my  judgment  manual  training  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  but  should  begin  in  the  kindergarten  with 
the  simple  study  of  form  from  objects  and  the  reproduction  in  paper  of 
the  objects  presented,  and  should  extend,  in  a  series  of  carefully  graded 
lessons,  through  all  the  grades,  leaving,  however,  the  heavier  tools, 
such  as  the  plane,  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  By  these  means* 
an  interest  is  kept  up  in  the  various  human  industries,  sympathy  for 
all  labor  is  created,  and  a  certain  degree  of  skill  is  developed ;  more- 
over, the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  their  school  is  greatly  enhanced. 
Manual  training  has  often  proved  the  magnet  by  which  boys  at  the 
restless  age  have  been  kept  in  school  instead  of  leaving  for  some  gain- 
ful occupation. 

(5)  I  desire  to  suggest  that  geometry  may  be  so  taught  as  to  be  a 
better  mathematical  study  than  algebra  to  succeed  or  accompany  arith- 
metic in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  I  do  not  refer  particularly  to 
inventional  geometry,  to  which  the  committee  accords  a  shghting  atten- 
tion, but  to  constructive  geometry  and  the  simplest  propositions  in 
demonstrative  geometry,  thus  involving  the  comprehension  of  the  ele- 
mentary geometric  forms  and  their  more  obvious  relations.  This  study 
may  be  made  of  especial  interest  in  connection  with  manual  training 
and  drawing,  while  it  presents  fewer  difficulties  to  the  immature  mind 
than  the  abstractions  of  algebra,  since  it  connects  more  directly  with 
the  concrete,  by  which  its  presentation  may  often  be  aided. 

(6)  While  agreeing  fully  with  the  majority  of  the  committee  that  the 
full  scientific  method  should  not  be  applied  to  the  study  of  elementary 
science  by  young  children,  yet  I  am  compelled  to  favor  more  of  experi- 
mentation and  observation  by  the  child,  and  less  of  telling  by  the 
teacher  than  the  report  would  seem  to  favor. 

(7)  I  would  go  further  than  the  majority  of  the  committee,  and  insist 
that  except  in  rare  cases  there  should  be  no  specialization  of  the  teach- 
ing force  below  the  high  school,  and  that  even  in  the  first  years  of  the 
high  School,  so  far  as  possible,  specialization  should  be  subordinated  to 
a  general  care  of  the  child's  welfare  and  oversight  of  his  methods  of 
study,  which  are  impossible  when  a  corps  of  teachers  give  instruction, 
each  in  one  subject,  and  see  the  student  only  during  the  hour  of  reci- 
tation. 

(8)  While  in  the  main  I  agree  with  the  bald  statements  under  the 
head  "  Correlation  by  synthesis  of  studies,''  since  reference  is  made  to 
only  a  very  artificial  mode  of  syntliesis  not  at  all  in  vogue  in  this  coun- 
try, I  must  dissent  emphatically  from  this  portion  of  the  report  as  by 
inference  condemning  a  most  important  departmentof  correlation,  to 
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wliicL  I  have  referred  earlier.  The  doctrine  of  conceutratioa  is  not 
necessarily  artificial;  rather  it  refers  to  the  higher  unity,  of  which  this 
committee  has  spoken  in  glowing  terms  as  belonging  to  the  province  of 
higher  education.  It  also  includes  the  division  of  the  school  curricu- 
lum into  content  and  form,  which  this  committee  inferentially  adopts  in 
its  treatment  of  language.  I  do  not  believe,  any  more  than  do  the 
majority  of  the  committee,  that  the  entire  course  of  study  can  be  liter- 
ally and  exactly  centered  about  a  single  subject,  nor  do  I  believe  in  any 
artificial  correlation;  but  tliere  is  a  natural  relation  of  all  knowledges, 
which  this  committee  admits  in  various  places,  and  which  is  the  basis 
of  a  proper  synthesis  of  studies,  according  to  the  psychological  principle 
of  appercci)tion. 

(9)  If  by  the  term  "  oral,"  as  applied  to  lessons  in  biography  and  in 
natural  science,  the  committee  means,  as  the  word  would  imply,  that 
the  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  lectures  by  the  teacher,  I 
can  not  in  full  agree  with  the  committee's  conclusions.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  in  natural  science  the  work  should  be  largely  that  of 
observation,  and  in  history  and  biography,  while  in  the  very  lowest 
grades  tlie  teachei^  should  tell  the  children  stories,  as  soon  as  it  is  pos- 
sible the  desired  information  should  be  obtained  by  the  student  through 
reading.  To  this  end  the  reading  lesson  in  school  should  be  properly 
correlated  with  his  other  studies,  and  he  should  be  advised  as  to  his 
home  reading.  The  information  thus  obtained  should  be  the  subject  of 
conversation  in  the  class,  and  should  furnish  the  material  for  much  of 
the  written  language  work  of  the  children. 

(10)  I  must  dissent  emphatically  and  entirely  from  that  i)ortionof  the 
report  which  recommends  that  a  text-book  in  grammar  be  introduced 
into  the  fifth  ye^r  of  the  child's  school  life.  It  is  a  question  in  my  mind 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  if  the  text-book  were  not  introduced  into 
the  grades  below  the  liigh  school  at  all.  Certainly  it  should  not  api)ear 
before  the  seventh  year.  Such  knowledge  of  grammar  as  will  familiar- 
ize the  child  with  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  the  basis  of  all  lan- 
guage, and  as  will  enable  him  to  use  correctly  forms  of  speech  which 
the  necessities  of  expression  require,  should  be  given  orally  by  the 
teacher  in  connection  with  the  child's  written  work,  when  needed;  but 
against  the  introduction  of  a  text-book  upon  grammar|  the  most 
abstruse  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum,  when  the  pupil  is 
not  more  than  10  years  old,  I  must  protest.  Instead  of  that  the  child 
should  devote  much  time,  some  every  day,  to  writing  upon  proi>er 
themes  in  the  best  English  he  can  command,  furnishing  occasion  to  the 
teacher  to  correct  such  errors  as  he  may  make,  and  acquiring  by  use 
acquaintance  with  the  correct  forms  of  grammar.  If,  as  will  doubtless 
be  the  case  in  most  cities,  local  conditions  render  the  introduction  of 
Latin  into  the  eighth  grade  inadvisable,  this  study  of  grammar  may  be 
made  in  that  grade  somewhat  more  intensive. 
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(11)  If  by  a  text  book  in  geography  is  meanttbat  wbich  is  commonly 
understood  by  the  term,  and  not  simply  geographical  reading  matter, 
in  my  judgment  it  should  not  be  introduced  earlier  than  the  fifth  year. 

These  suggestions  and  expressions  of  dissent,  if  approved  by  the 
committee,  would  necessitate  some  change  in  the  prograuune  submit- 
ted, the  most  important  of  which  would  be  the  making  room  for  the 
production  of  English  in  the  grades.  This  could  be  provided  in  the 
first  and  second  grades  by  taJLing  some  of  the  time  devoted  to  penman- 
ship and  doing  the  work  partly  in  connection  with  the  reading  classes. 
In  the  third  and  fourth  grades  it  should  take  some  of  the  time  devoted 
to  penmanship,  and  should  be  studied  also  in  connection  with  geogra- 
phy and  reading,  and  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  it  should  take  all  of 
the  time  given  to  grammar, 

I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  express  dissent  upon  so  many  i)oiuts,  but 
as  most  of  them  appear  to  me  vital  and  as  the  differences  appear  to  be 
not  merely  superficial  but  fundamental,  affecting  and  affected,  by  one's 
entire  edaeational  creed,  I  can  not  do  otherwise.  To  most  of  the  report 
I  most  gladly  give  my  assent  and  approval. 

Charles  B.  Gilbert, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  Paul,  Minn, 

I  agree  most  heartily  with  the  main  features  of  the  foregoing  report 
of  the  subcommittee  on  correlation  of  studies.  It  is  so  admirable  in  its 
analysis'  of  subjects  and  in  its  statement  of  comparative  education 
values,  and  so  suggestive  in  its  practical  applications  to  teaching,  that 
I  regret  to  find  myself  appearing  in  any  way  to  dissent  from  its  con- 
clusions. Indeed  my  principal  objection  is  not  against  anything  con- 
tained in  the  report  (unless  it  be  against  a  possible  inference  which 
might  be  drawn  at  one  point),  but  it  refers  rather  to  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  omission. 

In  addition  to  all  the  forms  of  correlation  recommended  in  the  report, 
it  seems  to  me  possible  to  make  a  correlation  of  subjects  in  a  pro- 
gramme in  such  way  that  the  selection  of  subject-matter  may  be,  to 
some  extent,  from  all  fields  of  knowledge.  These  selections  should  be 
such  as  are  related  to  one  another  so  as  to  be  mutually  helpful  in  acqui- 
sition. They  should  be  the  main  features  of  knowledge  in  the  different 
departments. 

These  different  departments,  from  which  the  chosen  subjects  should 
be  taken,  must  be  fundamental  ones,  and  must  be  suflicieutly  numerous 
to  represent  universal  culture.  The  report  itself  indicates  conclusively 
what  these  are. 

Reference  is  made  in  the  report  to  various  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  con^elate  subjects  of  study.  • 

A  very  just  criticism  is  made  upon  that  attempt  at  correlation  by 
the  use  of  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  as  a  center  of  correlation.  It 
is  distinctly  x>ointed  out  in  the  report  that  the  experiences  of  Robinson 
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Crusoe  are  lacking  in  many  of  the  elements  of  universal  culture,  and  in 
many  elements  of  education  needed  to  adjust  the  individual  properly 
to  the  civilization  of  our  time  and  country.  It  is  equally  evident  that 
the  attempt  to  make  this  story  the  center  of  correlation  leads  directly 
to  trivial  exercises  in  other  subjects  in  order  to  make  them  "correlate'* 
with  Robinson  Crusoe.  It  is  also  shown  in  the  report  that  it  naturally 
leads  to  fragmentary  knowledge  of  many  subjects  very  much  inferior 
to  that  clear,  logically  connected  knowledge  of  a  subject  which  may  be 
had  by  pursuing  it  without  reference  to  correlating  it  with  all  others. 

It  is  at  this  point  that,  in  my  judgment,  a  wrong  inference  is  per- 
mitted by  the  report. 

It  does  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  follow  that  because  correlation  based 
on  Robinson  Crusoe  is  a  failure  all  correlations  having  the  same  gen- 
eral purpose  will  necessarily  prove  failures.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not " 
believe  that  correlation  needs  any  "center,"  outside  the  child  and  its 
natural  activities.  If,  however,  it  seems  wiser  to  give  special  promi- 
nence to  any  given  field  of  acquisition,  it  should,  in  my  judgment,  be 
accorded  to  language* and  its  closely  related  subjects — ^reading,  spell- 
ing, writing,  composing,  study  of  literature,  etc.  Indeed  language,  as 
a  mode  of  expression,  is  organically  related  to  thinking,  in  all  fields 
of  knowledge,  as  form  is  related  to  content.  A  "system"  or  "pro- 
gramme" of  correlation  on  this  basis  would  seek  for  fundamental 
ideas  in  all  the  leading  branches,  and  make  them  themes  of  thought 
and  occasions  of  language  exercises.  The  selections  would  omit  all 
trivialities  in  all  subjects,  and  would  not  attempt  to  correlate  for 
the  mere  sake  of  correlation;  but  would  seek  to  correlate  wherever 
by  such  correlation  kindred  themes  may  be  made  to  illuminate  one 
another.  To  illustrate,  concrete  problems  in  arithmetic  would  be 
sought  that  would  clearly  develop  and  illustrate  mathematical  ideas 
and  their  application;  but  in  a  secondary  way  these  problems  would 
be  sought  for  in  the  various  departments  of  concrete  knowledge — 
geograi)hy,  history,  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  meteorology,  polit- 
ical, industrial,  or  domestic  economy.  But  none  of  these  themes  would 
be  so  relied  upon  for  problems  as  to  compel  one  to  choose  unreasonable 
or  trivial  relations  on  which  to  base  them.  The  problems  themselves 
should  represent  true  and  important  facts  and  relations  of  the  other  sub- 
jects as  surely  and  rigidly  as  they  should  involve  correct  mathematical 
principles;  and  all  such  exercises  should  be  rightly  related  to  the  child's 
education  in  language. 

In  like  manner,  when  a  child  is  engaged  in  nature  study  of  any  kind, 
some  valuable  problems  in  mathematics  may  be  found  rightly  related, 
both  to  the  subject  directly  in  hand  and  the  child's  natural  progress  in 
arithanetic.  Also  many  of  the  lessons  in  nature  study  are  directly 
related  to  some  of  the  finest  literature  ever  produced,  in  which  analo- 
gies of  nature  are  made  the  means  of  expression  for  the  finest  and 
.most  delicate  of  the  human  experiences.    When  the  child  has  mastered 
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the  physical  facts  on  which  the  literary  inspiration  is  based  is  the  true 
time  to  give  him  the  advantage  of  the  study  of  such  literature.  These 
ideas  are  not  only  rightly  related  to  one  another,  but  to  the  mind  itself. 
It  is,  so  to  speak,  the  nascent  moment  when  the  mind  can  easily  and 
fully  master  what  might  else  remain  an  impenetrable  mystery,  and  all 
because  subjects  and  occasion  have  come  into  happy  conjunction. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  attempt  any  elaboration  of  such  a 
system  of  correlation.  But  I  feel  that  its  absence  from  the  report  may 
make  many  persons  feel  that  the  latter  is  so  far  incomplete.   . 

L.  H.  Jones, 
Superintendent  of  Schools^  Cleveland^  Ohio. 

With  the  main  lines  of  thought  in  this  report  I  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment. With  many  of  its  details,  however,  I  am  not  in  accord.  I  regret 
to  have  to  express  my  dissent  from  its  conclusions  in  the  following 
particulars: 

(1)  The  report  makes  too  little  of  the  uses  of  grammar  as  supplying 
canons  of  criticism  which  enable  the  pupil  to  correct  his  own  English, 
and  as  furnishing  a  key  (grammatical  analysis)  that  gives  him  the 
power  to  see  the  meaning  of  obscure  or  involved  sentences. 

(2)  For  the  study  of  literature  complete  works  are  to  be  preferred  to 
the  selections  found  in  school  readers. 

(3)  That  species  of  language  exercise  known  a«  paraphrasing  I 
regard  as  harmful. 

(4)  The  study  of  number  should  not  be  omitted  from  the  first  year  in 
school.  Practice  in  the  primary  operations  of  arithmetic  should  not 
be  omitted  from  the  seventh  and  eighth  years.  The  quadratic  equation 
should  be  reserved  for  the  high  school. 

(5)  The  foreign  language  introduced  into  the  elementary  school 
course  should  be  a  modern  language — French  of  German.  Latin  should 
be  reserved  for  those  who  have  time  and  opportunity  to  master  its 
literature. 

(6)  In  the  general  programme  of  studies  the  school  day  is  cut  up 
into  too  many  short  periods.  The  tendency  of  such  a  programme  as 
that  in  the  text  would  be  to  destroy  repose  of  mind  and  render  reflec- 
tion almost  an  impossibihty. 

(7)  I  desire  to  express  my  agreement  with  the  opinions  stated  in  sec- 
tions 2,  3,  6,  and  9  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  dissenting  opinion,  and  in  the  main 
with  what  Mr,  Jones  says  on  the  correlation  of  studies. 

William  U.  Maxwell, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Brooklyn y  N.  Y. 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  FIFTEEN— Continued. 


I 


III,— Report  op  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Obganization  op 
City  School  Systems, 

It  is  understood  that  the  committee  is  to  treat  of  city  Bcliool  systems 
which  are  so  large  that  persons  chosen  by  the  i)cople  to  manage  them, 
and  serving  without  pay,  can  not  be  expected  to  transact  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  system  in  person,  nor  to  have  personal  knowledge  of  all 
business  transactions;  and  which  are  also  so  large  that  one  person 
employed  to  supervise  the  instruction  can  not  be  assumed  to  personally 
manage  or  direct  all  of  the  details  thereof;  but  must,  in  each  case,  act 
under  plans  of  organization  and  administration  established  by  law,  and 
through  assistants  and  rei>resentatives. 

The  end  for  which  a  school  system  exists  is  the  instruction  of  the 
children,  the  word  instruction  being  used  with  the  meaning  it  attains  in 
the  mind  of  a  well-educated  person,  if  not  iu  the  mind  of  an  educational 
expert. 

To  secure  this  end,  no  plan  of  organization  alone  will  suffice.  Noth- 
ing can  take  the  place  of  a  sincere  desire  for  goo<l  schools,  of  a  fair 
knowledge  of  what  good  schools  are  and  of  what  will  make  them,  of  a 
public  spirit  and  a  moral  sense  on  the  part  of  the  people,  which  are 
spontaneous  or  which  can  be  appealed  to  with  confidence.  Fortunately 
the  interest  which  the  people  have  in  their  own  children  is  so  large,  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  community  for  public  order  and  security  is  so  great, 
that  public  sentiment  may  ordinarily  be  relied  upon,  or  may  be  aroused 
to  action,  to  choose  proper  representatives  and  take  projHir  measures 
for  the  administration  of  the  schools.  If,  in  any  case,  this  is  not  so, 
there  is  little  hope  of  efficient  schools.  Wherever  it  is  so,  it  alone  will 
not  suffice;  but  proper  organization  may  become  the  instrument  of 
public  sentiment  and  develop  schools  that  will  be  equal  to  the  needs  of 
all  and  become  the  safeguards  of  citizenship. 

Efficient  schools  can  be  secured  only  by  providing  suitable  buildings 
and  appliances  and  by  keeping  them  in  proper  order,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  employing,  organizing,  aiding,  and  directing 
teachers  so  that  the  instruction  shall  have  life  and  power  to  accomplish 
the  great  end  for  which  schools  are  maintained. 
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The  circumstances  of  the  case  naturally  and  quickly  separate  the 
duties  of  administration  into  two  fi^reat  departments,  one  which  man- 
ages  the  business  affairs,  and  the  other  which  supervises  the  instruc- 
tion. The  business  affairs  of  the  school  system  may  be  transacted  by 
any  citizens  of  common  honesty,  correct  purposes,  and  of  good  business 
experience  and  sagacity.  The  instruction  will  be  ineffective  and 
abnormally  expensive  unless  put  upon  a  scientific  educational  basis 
and  supervised  by  competent  educational  experts. 

There  will  be  a  waste  of  money  and  effort,  and  a  lack  of  results, 
unless  the  authorities  of  these  two  departments  are  sympathetic  with 
each  other;  that  is,  unless,  on  the  one  hand,  the  business  management 
is  sound,  is  appreciative  of  good  teaching,  looks  upon  it  as  a  scientific 
and  professional  employment,  and  is  alert  to  sustain  it;  and  unless,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  instructors  are  competent  and  self-respecting,  know 
what  good  business  management  is,  are  glad  to  uphold  it,  and  are  able 
to  respect  those  who  are  charged  with  responsibility  for  it. 

To  secure  efficiency  in  these  departments,  there  must  be  adequate 
authority  and  quick  public  accountability.  The  problem  is  not  merely 
to  secure  some  good  schoolhouses,  but  good  schoolhouses  wherever 
needed,  and  to  avoid  the  use  of  all  houses  which  are  not  suitable;  it  is 
not  to  get  some  good  teaching,  but  to  prevent  all  bad  teaching  and  to 
advance  all  the  teaching  to  the  highest  possible  point  of  special  train- 
ing, of  professional  spirit,  and  of  life-giving  power.  All  of  the  busi- 
ness matters  must  be  intrusted  to  competent  business  hands  and 
managed  upon  sound  business  principles,  and  all  of  the  instruction 
must  be  put  upon  a  professional  basis.  To  insure  this,  there  must  be 
deliberation  and  wisdom  in  determining  policy,  and  then  the  power  to 
do  what  is  determined  upon  must  be  present  and  capable  of  exercise, 
and  the  responsibility  for  the  proper  exercise  of  the  power  must,  in 
each  case,  be  individual  and  immediate. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  discriminate  between  the  legislative  *and 
the  executive  action  in  organizing  and  administering  the  schools.  The 
influences  which  enter  into  legislative  action  looking  to  the  general 
organization  and  work  of  the  schools  must  necessarily  and  fundamen- 
tally flow  directly  from  the  people  and  be  widely  spread.  The  greater 
the  number  of  people,  in  proportion  to  the  entire  population,  who  can 
be  led  to  take  a  positive  interest  and  an  active  part  in  securing  good 
schools  the  better  will  the  schools  be,  provided  the  people  can  secure 
the  complete  execution  of  their  purposes  and  plans.  But  experience 
has  clearly  shown  that  many  causes  intervene  to  prevent  the  complete 
execution  of  such  plans;  that  all  the  natural  enemies  of  sound  admin- 
istration scent  plenty  of  plunder  and  are  especially  active  here;  that 
good  school  administration  requires  much  strength  of  character,  much 
business  experience,  much  technical  knowledge,  and  can  be  measurably 
satisfactory  only  when  the  responsibility  is  adequate  and  the  penalties 
for  maladministration  are  severe.    Decentralization  in  making  the  plan 
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and  determiniug  what  shall  be  done,  and  centralization  in  executing 
the  plan  and  in  doing  what  is  to  be  done,  are  perhaps  equally  important. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  character  of  the  school  work  of  a 
city  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  local  interest,  and  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  schools  does  not  rest  merely  or  mainly  upon  local  authority. 
The  people  of  the  municipality,  acting,  and  ordinarily  glad  to  act,  but 
in  any  event  being  required  to  act,  under  and  pursuant  to  the  law 
which  has  been  ordained  by  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  State,  estab. 
lish  and  maintain  schools.  Tbey  must  have  the  taxing  power  which 
the  State  alone  possesses  in  order  to  enable  them  to  proceed  at  all. 
They  must  regard  the  directions  which  the  State  sees  fit  to  give  as  to 
the  essential  character  of.  the  schools,  when  it  exercises  in  their  behalf 
or  when  it  delegates  to  them  the  power  of  taxation. 

The  plan  should  be  flexible  for  good,  while  inflexible  for  evil.  After 
meeting  essential  requirements,  the  people  of  the  municipality  may  and 
should  be  empowered  to  proceed  as  much  further  as  they  will  in  elab- 
orating a  system  of  schools.  The  higher  the  plane  of  average  intelli- 
gence, and  the  more  generally  and  the  more  directly  the  people  act  in 
deciding  what  shall  be  done,  and  the  greater  the  facility  and  complete- 
ness with  which  the  intelligence  of  the  city  is  able  to  secure  the  proper 
execution  of  its  plans  by  oflicers  appointed  for  that  purpose,  the  more 
elaborate  and  the  more  efficient  will  be  the  schools. 

It  is  idle  to  suggest  that  centering  executive  functions  is  unwisely 
taking  power  away  from  the  people.  The  people  can  not  execute  plans 
themselves.  The  authority  to  do  so  must  necessarily  be  delegated. 
The  question  simply  is.  Shall  it  be  given  to  a  number  of  persons,  and  if 
so,  to  how  many?  Or  to  only  one?  This  question  is  to  be  decided  by 
experiehce,  and  it  is  of  course  true  that  experience  has  not  been  uni- 
form. But  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  general  experience  of  the  com- 
munities of  the  country  has  shown  that  where  purely  executive  functions 
are  conferred  upon  a  number  of  persons  jointly,  they  yield  to  antag- 
onistic influences  and  shift  the  responsibility  from  one  to  another;  and 
that  centering  the  responsibility  for  the  proper  discharge  of  executive 
duties  upon  a  single  person,  who  gets  the  credit  of  good  work  and 
must  bear  the  disgrace  or  penalty  of  bad  work,  and  who  can  quickly 
be  held  accountable  for  misdeeds  and  inefficiency,  has  secured  the  full- 
est execution  of  public  plans  and  largest  results.  To  call  this  "  central- 
ization,^ with  the  meaning  which  commonly  attaches  to  the  word,  is 
inaccurate.  Instead  of  removing  the  power  from  the  people,  it  is  keep- 
ing the  power  closer  to  the  people  and  making  it  possible  for  the  citizen, 
in  his  individual  capacity,  and  for  organized  bodies  of  citizens,  to 
secure  the  execution  of  plans  according  to  the  purpose  and  intent  with 
which  those  plans  were  made.  Indeed  it  is  safe  to  say  that  experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  to  prevent  the  frequent 
thwarting  of  the  popular  will  and  the  defiance  of  individuals  whose 
interests  are  ignored  or  whose  rights  are  invaded. 
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So  much,  it  seems  to  U8,  is  strougly  supported  both  by  reason  and  by 
experience,  and  is  clearly  manifest  • 

But  all  the  people  of  a  city  whose  population  is  numbered  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  or  millions  can  not  meet  in  a  legislative  assembla^^e 
to  formulate  plans  for  school  government  any  more  than  they  can  all 
meet  to  make  plans  for  municipal  government  They  can  not  even 
gather  in  mass  meetings,  and,  if  they  could,  mass  meetings  can  not 
deliberate.  Even  their  legislative  action  must  flow  not  from  a  primary, 
but  from  a  representative  assembly. 

What  shall  such  a  representative  legislative  body  be  called?  How 
shall  it  be  chosen  ?  Of  how  many  members  shall  it  be  comi)osed  f  And 
what  shall  be  its  powers f  These  and  other  similar  questions  are  all- 
important  and  must  be  determined  by  the  lawmaking  power  of  the  State. 
The  sentiments  of  the  city,  as  expressed  through  the  local  organizations 
and  particularly  through  the  newspapers,  must  of  course  have  much 
weight  with  the  legislature  if  there  is  anything  like  unanimity  or  any 
very  strong  preponderance  of  opinion  in  the  city  j  for  the  plan  for  which 
a  community  expresses  a  preference  will  surely  be  likely  to  operate 
most  effectually  in  that  community.  But  the  local  sentiment  is  not 
conclusive.  When  divided  it  is  no  guide  at  all.  The  legislature  is  to 
take  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  take  the  world's  exx>e- 
rience  for  its  guide,  and,  acting  under  its  responsibilities,  it  must  exer- 
cise its  high  powers  in  ways  that  will  build  up  a  system  of  schools  in 
the  city  likely  to  articulate  with  the  State  educational  system  and 
become  the  effective  instrument  of  developing  the  intelligence  and 
training  the  character  of  the  children  of  the  city  up  to  the  ideals  of 
the  State. 

The  name  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  school  government  is  not 
material,  and  the  one  to  which  the  people  are  accustomed  may  well 
continue  to  be  employed.  There  is  no  name  more  appropriate  than  the 
"board  of  education,'' 

The  manner  of  selecting  the  members  of  this  legislative  body  may 
turn  somewhat  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  city.  We  are  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  in  view  of  the  well-known  difficulty  about  securing 
the  attendance  of  the  most  interested  and  intelligent  electors  at  school 
elections,  as  well  as  because  of  the  apparent  impossibility  of  freeing 
school  elections  from  political  or  municipal  issues,  the  better  manner 
of  selection  is  by  f^ppointment. 

If  the  members  of  the  board  are  appointed,  the  mayor  of  the  city  is 
likely  to  be  the  official  to  whom  the  power  of  appointment  may  most 
safely  be  intrusted.  The  mayor  is  not  sugge>sted  because  his  office 
should  sustain  any  relations  to  the  school  system,  but  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  and  should  not.  The  school  system  should  be 
absolutely  emancipated  from  partisan  politics  and  completely  disasso- 
ciated from  municipal  business.  But  we  think  the  appointments  should 
be  made  by  some  one  i)erson  rather  than  by  a  board.    The  mayor  is 
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representative  of  the  whole  city  and  all  its  interests.  While  not  chosen 
with  any  reference  to  the  interests  of  tbo  schools,  ho  may  be  assumed 
to  have  information  as  to  the  fitness  of  citizens  for  particular  responsi- 
bilities and  to  be  desirous  of  promoting  the  educational  interests  of  the 
people.  If  he  is  given  the  power  of  appointment,  he  should  be  partic- 
ularly enjoined  by  law  to  consider  only  the  fitness  of  individuals  and 
to  pay  no  regard  to  party  aflftliations,  uidess  it  bo  particularly  to  see  to 
it  that  no  one  particular  party  has  an  overwhelming  preponderance  in 
the  board.  The  mayor  very  commonly  feels  constrained  under  the 
pressure  of  party  expediency  to  make  so  many  questionable  appoint- 
ments that  he  is  only  too  glad,  and  particularly  so  when  enjoined  by 
the  law,  to  make  very  acceptable  appointments  of  members  of  school 
boards  in  order  that  he  may  gratify  the  better  sentiment  of  the  city. 
We  are  confident  that  the  problem  of  getting  a  representative  board  of 
education  is  not  so  difficult  as  many  think,  if  the  board  is  not  permitted 
to  make  patronage  of  work  and  of  salaried  positions  at  the  disposal  of 
the  public  school  system.  Under  such  circumstances,  and  more  and 
more  so  as  we  have  approached  such  circumstances,  appointment  in 
the  way  we  suggest  has  produced  the  best  school  boards  in  the  larger 
cities  of  the  country. 

Attempts  to  eliminate  partisanship  from  school  administration  by 
arraying  an  equal  number  of  partisans  against  each  other  in  school 
boards  do  not  at  least  aim  at  an  ideal.  At  times  such  boards  have 
worked  well  and  at  others  have  l^d  to  mischievous  consequences.  The 
true  course  is  to  insist  that  all  who  have  any  share  in  the  management 
of  the  schools  shall  divest  themselves  of  partisanship,  whether  political 
or  religious,  in  such  management,  and  give  themselves  wholly  to  the 
high  interests  intrusted  to  them.  If  it  be  said  that  this  can  not  be 
realized,  it  may  be  answered,  without  admitting  it,  that  even  if  that 
were  so  it  would  be  no  reason  why  the  friends  of  the  schools  should 
not  assert  the  sound  principle  and  secure  its  enforcement  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. We  must  certainly  give  no  countenance  to  makeshifts,  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  misleading  and  expensive.  The  right  must 
prevail  in  the  end,  and  the  earlier  and  more  strongly  it  is  contended  for 
the  sooner  it  will  prevail. 

The  members  of  school  boards  should  be  representative  of  the  whole 
Xwpulation  and  of  all  their  common  educational  interests,  and  should 
not  be  chosen  to  represent  any  ward  or  subdivision  of  the  territory,  or 
any  party  or  element  in  the  political,  religious,  or  social  life  thereof. 
Where  this  principle  is  not  enforced  the  members  will  feel  bound  to 
gain  what  advantage  they  can  for  the  subdistrict  or  special  interests 
they  represent;  bitter  contests  will  ensue,  and  the  common  interests 
will  sufibr. 

The  number  of  the  members  of  a  board  of  education  should  be  small. 
In  cities  of  less  than  500,000  inhabitants  it  should  not  be  more  than 
nine,  and  preferably  not  more  than  five.  In  the  very  largest  cities  it 
may  well  be  extended  to  fifteen.  C^r\r\n]o 
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The  term  for  which  members  are  appointed  should  be  a  long  one,  say, 
five  years. 

We  think  it  an  excellent  plan  to  provide  for  two  branches  and  sets 
of  powers  in  the  board  of  education;  the  one  to  have  the  veto  power, 
or  at  least  to  act  as  a  clieck  upon  the  acts  of  the  other.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  creating  the  office  of  school  director  and  charging  the 
incumbent  with  executive  duties  on  the  business  side  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  by  giving  him  the  veto  over  the  acts  of  the  other  branch 
of  the  board,  which  may  be  called  the  school  council.  Beyond  the  care 
and  conservatism,  which  are  insured  by  two  sets  of  jwwers  acting 
against  each  other,  this  plan  has  the  advantage  of  giving  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  system  just  as  high  and  good  a  title  as  that  of 
members  of  the  board ;  it  is  likely  to  secure  a  more  representative  man, 
and  gives  him  larger  prerogatives  in  the  discharge  of  his  executive 
duties  and  better  standing  among  the  people,  particularly  among  the 
employees  and  teachers  associated  with  the  public  school  system. 

If  this  plan  is  adopted  the  school  director  should  be  required  to  give 
his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  his  position  and  be  properly  compensated 
therefor.  He  should  be  the  custodian  of  all  property  and  should  appoint 
all  assistants,  janitors,  and  workmen  authorized  by  the  board  for  the 
care  of  this  property.  He  should  give  bond  with  sufficient  sureties 
and  penalties  for  the  faithful  and  proper  discharge  of  all  his  duties.  He 
should  be  authorized  by  law  to  expend  funds,  within  a  fixed  limit,  for 
repairs,  appliances,  and  help,  without  the  action  of  the  board.  All  con- 
tracts should  be  made  by  him  and  should  run  in  his  name,  and  he 
should  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  they  are  faith- 
fully and  completely  executed.  All  contracts  involving  more  than  a 
limited  and  fixed  sum  of  money  should  be  let  upon  bids  to  be  adver- 
tised for  and  opened  in  public.  He  should  have  a  seat  in  the  board  of 
education,  should  not  vote,  but  should  have  the  power  to  veto,  either 
absolutely  or  conditionally,  any  of  the  acts  of  the  board  through  a 
written  communication.  This  officer  and  the  school  council  should 
together  constitute  the  board  of  education. 

The  board  of  education  should  be  vested  only  with  legislative  func- 
tions  and  should  be  required  to  act  wholly  through  formal  and  recorded 
resolutions.  It  should  determine  and  direct  the  general  policy  of  the 
school  system.  Within  reasonable  limits,  a«  to  amount,  it  should  be 
given  power,  in  its  discretion,  to  levy  whatever  moneys  may  be  needed 
for  school  purposes.  It  should  control  the  expenditure  of  all  moneys 
beyond  a  fixed  and  limited  amount,  which  may  safely  and  advanta- 
geously be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  chief  executive  business  officer. 
It  should  authorize,  by  general  resolutions,  the  appointment  of  neces- 
sary officers  and  employees  in  the  business  department,  and  of  the  super- 
intendent, assistants,  and  teachers  in  the  department  of  instruction, 
but  it  should  be  allowed  to  make  no  appointment  other  than  its  own 
clerk.  With  this  necessary  exception,  single  officers  should  be  charged 
with  responsibility  for  all  appointments.  r^^^^l^ 
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This  plan^  not  lu  all  particulars,  but  in  the  essential  ones,  has  been 
on  trial  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  nearly  three  years,  and  has 
wol'ked  with  very  general  acceptability.  If  this  plan  is  adopted,  the 
chief  executive  oflQcer  of  the  system  is  already  provided  for  and  his 
duties  have  already  been  indicated.  Otherwise  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  board  to  appoint  sudh  an  oflBcer.  In  that  event  the  law  should 
declare  him  independent,  Confer  upon  him  adequate  authority  for  the 
performance  of  executive  duties,  and  charge  him  with  responsibility. 
But  we  know  of  no  statutory  language  capable  of  making  an  officer 
appointed  by  a  board,  and  dependent  upon  the  same  board  for  supplies, 
independent  in  fact  of  the  personal  wishes  of  the  members  of  that  board. 
And  right  here  is  where  the  troubles  rush  in  to  discredit  and  damage 
the  school  system. 

We  now  come  to  the  subject  of  paramount  importance  in  making  a 
plan  for  the  school  government  in  a  great  city,  namely,  the  character 
of  the  teaching  force  and  the  quality  of  the  instruction.  A  city  school 
system  may  be  able  to  withstand  some  abuses  on  the  business  side  of 
its  administration  and  continue  to  perform  its  function  with  measurable 
success,  but  wrongs  against  the  instruction  must,  in  a  little  time,  prove 
fatal.  The  strongest  language  is  none  too  strong  here.  The  safety  of 
the  Republic,  the  security  of  American  citizenship,  are  at  stake.  Gov- 
ernment by  the  people  has  no  more  dangerous  pitfall  in  its  road  than 
this,  that  in  the  mighty  cities  of  the  land  the  comfortable  and  intelligent 
masses,  who  are  discriminating  more  and  more  closely  about  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  shall  become  dissatisfied  with  the  social  status 
of  the  teachers  and  the  quality  of  the  teaching  in  the  common  schools. 
In  that  event  they  will  educate  their  children  at  their  own  expense, 
and  the  public  schools  will  become  only  good  enough  for  those  who  can 
afford  no  better.  The  only  way  to  avert  this  is  by  maintaining  the 
instruction  upon  a  purely  scientific  and  professional  footing.  This  is 
entirely  practicable,  but  it  involves  much  care  and  expense  in  training 
teachers,  the  absolute  elimination  of  favoritism  from  appointments,  the 
security  of  the  right  to  advancement,  after  appointment,  on  the  basis 
of  merit,  and  a  general  leadership  which  is  kindly,  helpful,  and  stimu- 
lating to  individuals,  which  can  secure  harmonious  cooperation  from  all 
the  members  and  which  lends  energy  and  inspiration  to  the  whole  body. 

This  can  not  be  secured  if  there  is  any  lack  of  authority,  and  experi- 
ence amply  proves  that  it  will  not  be  secured  if  there  is  any  division  of 
responsibility.  The  whole  matter  of  instruction  must  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  superintendent  of  instruction,  with  independent  powers  and 
adequate  authority,  who  is  charged  with  full  responsibility. 

The  danger  of  inconsiderate  or  improper  action  by  one  vested  with 
such  powers  is  of  course  possible,  but  it  is  remote.  Regardless  of  the 
legal  powers  with  which  he  may  be  individually  vested,  he  is  in  fact 
and  in  law  a  part  of  a  large  system.  He  must  act  through  others  and 
in  the  presence  of  multitudes.    There  is  a  great  "publicity  about  all  he 
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does.  When  a  single  officer  carries  sucU  responsibility  be  is  at  the 
focus  of  all  eyes.  There  are  the  strongest  incentives  to  right  action. 
Without  discovery,  at  least  by  many  persons,  he  can  not  act  wrong- 
fully. If  he  is  required  to  act  under  and  pursuant  to  a  plan,  the  details 
of  which  have  been  announced,  and  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  a 
moment,  a  wrongful  act  will  be  known  to  the-world  and  he  must  bear 
the  responsibility  of  it,  and  tbe  danger  of  maladministration  is  almost 
eliminated. 

Moreover,  we  must  consider  the  alternative.  It  is  not  in  doubt  All 
who  have  had  any  contact  with  the  subject  are  familiar  with  it.  It  is 
administration  by  boards  or  committees,  the  members  of  which  are  not 
competent  to  manage  professional  matters  and  develop  an  expert 
teaching  force.  Yet  they  assume,  and  in  most  cases  honestly,  the 
knowledge  of  the  most  exi)erienced.  They  override  and  degrade  a 
superintendent,  when  they  have  the  power  to  do  so,  until  he  becomes 
their  mere  factotum.  For  the  sake  of  harmony  and  the  continuance  of 
his  position  he  concedes,  surrenders,  and  acquiesces  in  their  acts,  while 
the  continually  increasing  teaching  force  becomes  weaker  and  weaker 
and  the  work  poorer  and  poorer.  If  he  refuses  to  do  this,  they  precipi- 
tate an  open  rupture  and  turn  him  out  of  his  i)osition.  Then  they 
cloud  the  issues  and  shift  the  responsibility  from  one  to  another. 
There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  but  they  do  not  change  the  rule. 

It  will  be  unprofitable  to  mince  words  about  this  all-important  mat- 
ter. If  the  course  of  study  for  the  public  schools  of  a  great  city  is  to 
be  determined  by  laymen,  it  will  not  be  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  com- 
munity. If  teachers  are  to  be  appointed  by  boards  or  committees,  the 
members  of  which  are  particularly  sensitive  to  the  desires  of  i)eople 
who  have  votes  or  influence,  looseness  of  action  is  inevitable  and 
unworthy  considerations  will  frequently  prevail.  If  the  action  of  a 
board  or  committee  be  conditioned  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  super- 
intendent, the  plan  will  not  suffice.  No  one  person  is  stronger  than 
the  system  of  which  he  is  a  part.  Such  a  plan  results  in  contests 
between  the  board  and  the  superintendent,  and  such  a  contest  is  obvi- 
ously an  unequal  one.  There  is  little  doubt  of  the  outcome.  In  recom- 
mending for  the  appointment  of  teachers,  the  personal  wishes  of 
members  of  the  board,  in  particular  cases,  will  have  to  be  acquiesced 
in.  If  a  teacher,  no  matter  how  unfit,  can  not  be  dropped  from  the 
list  without  the  approval  of  a  board  or  committee  after  they  have  heard 
from  her  friends  and  sympathizers,  she  will  remain  indefinitely  in  the 
service.  This  means  a  low  tone  in  the  teaching  force  and  desolation 
in  the  work  of  the  schools.  If  the  superintendent  accepts  the  situa- 
tion, he  becomes  less  and  less  capable  of  developing  a  professional 
teaching  service.  If  he  refuses  to  accept  it,  he  is  very  likely  to  meet 
humiliation;  dismissal  is  inevitable  unless  he  is  strong  enough  to  make 
himself  secure  by  doing  the  right  thing  and  going  directly  to  the  peo- 
ple and  winning  their  approval. 
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The  superintendeut  of  iustiuction  should  be  charged  with  uo  duty 
save  the  6Ui>ervisioD  of  the  instruction,  but  should  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  making  that  professional  and  scientific,  and  should  be 
given  the  position  and  authority  to  accomplisb  that  end. 

If  the  board  of  education  is  constituted  upon  the  old  i)lan  he  must 
be  chosen  by  the  board.  If  it  is  constituted  upon  the  Cleveland  plan 
he  may  be  appointed  by  the  school  director,  with  the  approval  of  two- 
thirds  or  three- fourths  of  the  council.  The  latter  plan  seems  preferable, 
for  it  centralizes  the  main  responsibility  of  this  important  appointment 
in  a  single  individual.  In  either  case  the  law  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
city  should  direct  that  the  appointee  shall  be  a  person  liberally  edu- 
cated, professionally  trained,  one  who  knows  what  good  teaching  is,  but 
is  also  experienced  in  administration,  in  touch  with  public  affairs,  and 
in  sympathy  with  i)opular  feeling. 

The  term  of  the  su|)erinteudent  of  instruction  should  be  from  five 
to  ten  years,  and  until  a  successor  is  appointed.  In  our  judgment  it 
should  be  determinate,  so  that  there  may  be  a  time  of  public  examina- 
tion, but  it  should  be  sufficiently  long  to  enable  one  to  lay  foundations 
and  show  results  without  being  carried  under  by  the  prejudices  which 
always  follow  the  first  operation  of  efficient  or  drastic  plans.  The  sal- 
ary should  be  fixed  by  law,  and  ilot  subject  to  change  in  the  middle  of 
a  term  or  except  by  law. 

For  reasons  already  suggested,  the  superintendent,  once  appointed, 
should  have  power  to  appoint  from  an  eligible  list  all  assistants  and 
teachers  authorized  by  the  board,  and  unlimited  authority  to  assign 
them  to  their  respective  positions  and  reassign  them  or  remove  them 
from  the  force  at  his  discretion. 

To  secure  a  position  upon  the  eligible  list  from  which  appointments 
may  bo  made,  a  candidate,  if  without  experience,  should  be  required 
to  complete  the  full  four  years'  course  of  the  city  high  schools,  or  its 
equivalent,  and  in  addition  thereto  pass  the  examination  of  the  board 
of  examiners  and  complete  at  least  a  year's  course  of  professional 
training  in  a  city  normal  training  school  under  the  direction  of  the 
superintendent.  If  the  candidate  has  had,  say,  three  years  of  success- 
ful experience  as  a  teacher,  he  should  be  eligible  to  appointment  by 
passing  an  examination  held  by  a  general  examining  board.  This 
board  may  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  education,  but  should  exam- 
ine none  but  graduates  of  the  high  school  and  training  school  unless 
specially  requested  so  to  do  by  the  superintendent  of  instruction.  The 
number  admitted  to  the  training  schools  should  be  limited,  and  the 
examinations  should  be  gauged  to  the  prospective  needs  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  for  new  teachers.  The  supply  of  new  teachers  may 
well  be  largely,  but  should  not  be  wholly,  drawn  from  this  local  source. 
The  force  will  gain  fresh  vitality  by  some  appointments  of  good  and 
exi>erienced  teachers  from  outside. 
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The  work  of  putting  a  largo  teaching  force  upon  a  professional  basis, 
of  making  the  teaching  scientific  and  capable  of  arousing  minds  to 
action,  is  so  diflQcult  that  a  layman  can  scarcely  appreciate  it.  It  has 
hardly  been  commenced;  it  has  been  made  possible  only  when  the  ave- 
nues of  approach  to  the  service  have  been  closed  against  the  unquali- 
fied and  unworthy.  After  that,  the  supervision  must  be  close  and 
general  as  well  as  sympathetic  and  decisive.  The  superintendent  must 
have  expert  assistants  enough  to  learn  the  characteristics  and  measure 
the  work  of  every  member  of  the  force.  They  must  help  and  encour- 
age, advise  and  direct,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 
The  work  must  be  reduced  to  a  system  and  the  workers  brought  into 
harmonious  relations.  Each  room  must  show  neatness  and  life,  and 
the  whole  force  must  show  ardor  and  enthusiasm.  By  directing  the 
reading,  by  encouraging  an  interchange  of  visits,  by  organizing  clubs 
for  self-improvement,  by  frequent  class,  grade,  and  general  meetings, 
the  professional  spirit  must  be  aroused  and  the  work  energized.  Those 
who  show  teaching  power,  versatility,  amiability,  reliability,  steadi- 
ness, and  growth  must  be  rewarded  with  the  highest  positions;  those 
who  lack  fiber,  who  have  no  energy,  who  are  incapable  of  enthusiasm, 
who  will  not  work  agreeably  with  their  associates,  must  go  upon  the 
retired  list.  Directness  and  openness  must  be  encouraged.  Attempts 
to  invoke  social,  political,  religious,  or  other  outside  influences  to  secure 
preferment  must  operate  to  close  the  door  to  advancement.  In  genenvl 
and  particular,  bad  teaching  must  be  prevented.  In  every  room  a  firm 
and  kindly  management  must  prevail  and  good  teaching  must  be  appar- 
ent. All  must  work  along  common  lines  which  will  insure  general  and 
essential  ends.  Until  a  teacher  can  do  this,  and  can  be  relied  upon  to 
doit,  she  must  be  helped  and  directed;  when  it  is  manifest  she  can 
not  or  will  not  do  it,  she  must  be  dismissed;  when  she  shows  she  can 
do  it  and  wants  to  do  it,  she  must  be  left  to  exercise  her  own  judg- 
ment and  originality  and  do  it  in  her  own  way.  In  the  schoolroom  the 
teacher  must  be  secure  against  interference.  In  all  the  affairs  of  the 
school  her  judgment  must  be  trusted  to  the  utmost  limit  of  safety. 
Then  judgment  will  strengthen  and  self-respect  and  public  respect  will 
grow.  The  qualities  which  develop  in  the  teacher  will  develop  in  the 
school.  To  develop  these  qualities  with  any  degree  of  uniformity  in  a 
large  teaching  force  requires  steady  and  uniform  treatment  through 
a  long  course  of  years  under  superintendence  which  is  professional, 
strong,  just,  and  courageous;  which  has  ample  assistance  and  author- 
ity; which  is  worthy  of  public  confidence  and  knows  how  to  marshal 
facts,  present  arguments,  and  appeal  to  the  intelligence  and  integrity 
of  the  community  with  success. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  plan  of  organization  to  secure  such  super- 
intendence. It  can  not  be  secured  through  an  ordinary  board  of  edu- 
cation operating  on  the  old  plan.  It  is  well  known  what  the  influences 
are  that  are  everywhere  prevalent  and  must  inevitably  prevent  it.    It 
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may  be  secured  in  the  law,  and  it  must  be  secured  there  or  it  will  not 
be  secured  at  all. 

In  concluding  this  portion  of  the  report,  the  committee  indicates 
briefly  the  principles  which  must  necessarily  bo  observed  in  framing  a 
plan  of  organization  and  government  in  a  large  city  school  system. 

First.  The  affairs  of  the  school  should  not  be  mixed  up  with  partisan 
contests  or  municipal  business. 

Second.  There  should  be  a  sharp  distinction  between  legislative 
functions  and  executive  duties. 

Third.  Legislative  functions  should  be  clearly  fixed  by  statute  and 
be  exercised  by  a  comparatively  small  board,  each  member  of  which  is 
representative  of  the  whole  city.  This  board,  within  statutory  limita- 
tions, should  determine  the  policy  of  the  system,  levy  taxes,  and  con- 
trol the  expenditures.  It  should  make  no  appointments.  Every  act 
should  be  by  a  recorded  resolution.  It  seems  preferable  that  this 
board  be  created  by  apiwintment  rather  than  election,  and  that  it  be 
constituted  of  two  branches  acting  against  each  other. 

Fourth.  Administration  should  be  separated  into  two  great  inde- 
pendent departments,  one  of  which  manages  the  business  interests  and 
the  other  of  which  supervises  the  instruction.  Each  of  these  should  be 
wholly  directed  by  a  single  official  who  is  vested  with  ample  authority 
and  charged  with  full  responsibility  for  sound  administration. 

Fifth.  The  chief  executive  officer  on  the  business  side  should  be 
charged  with  the  care  of  all  property  and  with  the  duty  of  keeping  it 
in  suitable  condition;  he  should  provide  all  necessary  furnishings  and 
appliances ;  he  should  make  all  agreements  and  see  that  they  are  prop- 
erly performed ;  he  should  appoint  all  assistants,  janitors,  and  work- 
men ;  in  a  word,  he  should  do  all  that  the  law  contemplates  and  all 
that  the  board  authorizes  concerning  the  business  affairs  of  the  school 
system,  and  when  anything  goes  wrong  he  should  answer  for  it.  He 
may  be  appointed  by  the  board,  but  we  think  it  preferable  that  he  be 
chosen  in  the  sa'm6  <vay  the  members  of  the  board  are  chosen,  and 
be  given  a  veto  upon  the  acts  of  the  board. 

Sixth.  The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  department  of  instruction 
should  be  given  a  long  term  and  may  be  appointed  by  the  board.  If 
the  board  is  constituted  of  two  branches,  he  should  be  nominated  by 
the  business  executive  and  confirmed  by  the  legislative  branch.  Once 
appointed,  he  should  be  independent.  He  should  appoint  all  authorized 
assistants  and  teachers  from  an  eligible  list  to  be  constituted  as  pro- 
vided by  law.  He  should  assign  to  duties  and  discontinue  services  for 
cause,  at  his  discretion.  He  should  determine  all  matters  relating  to 
instruction.  He  should  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  develop- 
ing a  professional  and  enthusiastic  teaching  force  and  of  making  all 
the  teaching  scientific  and  forceful.  He  must  perfect  the  organization 
of  his  department  and  make  and  carry  out  plans  to  accomplish  this. 
If  he  can  not  do  this  in  a  reasonable  time  he  should  be  superseded  by 
one  who  can.  ■  ^.^^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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The  government  of  a  vast  city  school  system  comes  to  have  an  auton- 
omy which  is  largely  its  own  and  almost  independent  of  direction  or 
restraint  The  volume  of  business  which  this  government  transacts 
is  represented  only  by  millions  of  dollars;  it  calls  not  only  for  the 
highest  sagacity  and  the  ripest  experience,  but  also  for  much  special 
information  relating  to  school  property  and  school  alTairs.  Even  more 
important  than  this  is  the  fact  that  this  government  controls  and  deter- 
mines the  educational  policy  of  the  city  and  carries  on  the  instruction 
of  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children.  This  instruction  is  of 
little  value,  and  perhaps  vicious,  unless  it  is  professional  and  scientific. 
This  government  is  representative.  All  citizens  are  compelled  to 
support  it,  and  all  have  large  interests  which  it  is  bound  to  promote. 
Every  parent  has  rights  which  it  is  the  duty  of  this  school  government 
to  protect  and  enforce.  When  government  exacts  our  support  of  public 
education,  when  it  comes  into  our  homes  and  takes  our  children  into 
its  custody  and  instructs  them  according  to  its  will,  we  acquire  a  right 
which  is  as  exalted  as  any  right  of  property,  or  of  person,  or  of  con- 
science, can  be;  and  that  is  the  right  to  know  that  the  environment  is 
healthful,  that  the  management  is  kindly  and  ennobling,  and  that  the 
instruction  is  rational  and  scientific.  It  is  needless  to  say  to  what 
extent  these  interests  are  impeded  or  blocked,  or  how  commonly  these 
rights  of  citizenship  and  of  parentage  are  denied  or  defied,  or  how 
helpless  the  individual  is  who  seeks  their  enforcement  under  the  system 
of  school  government  which  has  heretofore  obtained  in  some  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  country.  This  is  not  surprising.  It  is  only  the 
logical  result  of  the  rapid  growth  of  cities,  of  a  marvelous  advance 
in  knowledge  of  what  is  needed  in  the  schools,  of  the  antagonism  of 
selfish  interests  by  which  all  public  administration,  and  particularly 
school  administration,  is  encompassed,  and  of  the  lack  of  plan  and 
system,  the  confusion  of  powers,  the  absence  of  individual  responsi- 
bility, in  the  government  of  a  system  of  schools.  By  the  census  of 
1890  there  are  seven  cities  in  the  United  States,  each  with  a  population 
greater  than  any  one  of  sixteen  States.  The  aggregate  population  of 
twelve  cities  exceeds  the  aggregate  population  of  twenty  States.  Gov- 
ernment for  education  certainly  requires  as  strong  and  responsible  an 
organization  as  government  for  any  other  puri)ose.  These  great  centers 
of  population,  with  their  vast  and  complex  educational  problems,  have 
passed  the  stage  when  government  by  the  time-honored  commission 
will  suflice.  No  popular  government  ever  determined  the  policy  and 
administered  the  affairs  of  such  large  bodies  of  people  successfully, 
ever  transacted  such  a  vast  volume  of  business  satisfactorily,  ever  pro- 
moted high  and  beneficent  ends,  ever  afforded  protection  to  the  rights 
of  each  individual  of  the  great  multitude,  unless  in  its  plan  of  organi- 
zation there  was  an  organic  separation  of  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  functions  and  powers.  All  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
the  uniform  experience  of  the  world,  forbid  our  expecting  any  substan- 
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tial  solution  of  the  problem  we  are  considering  until  it  is  well  settled 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  people  that  the  school  systems  of  the  greatest 
cities  are  only  a  part  of  the  school  systems  of  the  States  of  which  these 
cities  form  a  part,  and  are  subject  to  the  legislative  authority  thereof  j 
until  there  is  a  plan  of  school  government  in  each  city  which  differen- 
tiates executive  acts  from  legislative  functions;  which  cman(;ipates  the 
legislative  branch  of  that  government  from  the  influence  of  pelf  seekers ; 
which  fixes  upon  individuals  the  responsibility  for  executive  acts,  either 
performed  or  omitted;  which  gives  to  the  intelligence  of  the  community 
the  power  to  influence  legislation  and  exact  perfect  and  complete  exe- 
cution; which  affords  to  every  citizen  whose  interests  are  ignored  or 
whose  rights  are  invaded  a  place  for  complaint  and  redress,  and  which 
puts  the  business  interests  upon  a  business  footing,  the  teaching  ui>on 
an  expert  basis,  and  gives  to  the  instruction  that  protection  and 
encouragement  which  is  vital  to  the  development  of  all  professional 
and  scientific  work. 

We  have  undertaken  to  indicate  the  general  principles  which  we 
think  should  be  observed  in  setting  up  the  framework  of  government 
of  a  large  city  school  system.  While  we  have  no  thought  that  any 
precise  form  of  organization  which  could  be  suggested  would,  in  all 
details,  be  imperative,  we  are  confident  that  the  form  or  plan  of  organ- 
ization is  of  supreme  consequence,  and  that  any  which  disregards  the 
principles  we  have  pointed  out  will  work  to  disadvantage  or  lead  to 
disaster. 

Andrew  S.  Draper, 
President  of  the  Illinois  State  University^  Champaign^  III. 

W.  B.  Powell, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Washingtony  Z>.  C. 

A.  B.  Poland, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^  Trenton,  i\s.  j. 

I  find  myself  in  general  accord  with  the  doctrines  of  the  report. 
There  is  only  one  feature  of  it  from  which  I  feel  obliged  to  dissent,  and 
that  is  an  important  though  not  necessarily  a  vital  one.  I  refer  to  the 
office  of  school  director.  I  see  no  need  of  such  an  officer  elected  by 
the  people,  and  I  do  see  the  danger  of  his  becoming  a  part  of  the  polit- 
ical organization  for  the  dispensation  of  patronage. 

All  x)Ower  and  authority  in  school  affairs  should  reside  ultimately  in 
the  board  of  education,  consisting  of  not  more  than  eight  persons, 
appointed  by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  to  hold  office  four  years,  two  mem- 
bers retiring  annually  and  eligible  for  reappointment  once  and  no 
more.  This  board  should  appoint  as  its  chief  officer  a  superintendent 
of  instruction,  whose  tenure  should  be  during  good  behavior  and 
efficiency,  and  whose  powers  and  duties  should  be  to  a  large  extent 
defined  by  statute  law,  and  not  wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  regulations  of 
the  board  of  education.    The  superintendent  of  nistructiou  should  have 
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a  seat  and  voice  but  not  a  vote  in  the  board  of  education.  The  board 
of  education  should  also  appoint  a  business  agent,  and  define  his 
powers  and  duties  in  relation  to  all  matters  of  buildings,  repairs,  and 
supplies,  substantially  as  set  forth  in  the  report  in  relation  to  the 
school  director. 

All  teachers  should  be  appointed  and  annually  reappointed  or  rec- 
ommended by  the  superintendent  of  instruction  until  after  a  sufficient 
probation  they  are  appointed  on  a  tenure  during  good  behavior  and 
efficiency. 

All  matters  relating  to  courses  of  study,  text-books,  and  examina- 
tions should  be  left  to  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants,  consti- 
tuting a  body  of  professional  experts  who  should  be  regarded  as  alone 
competent  to  deal  with  such  matters,  and  should  be  held  accountable 
therefor  to  the  board  of  education  only  in  a  general  way,  and  not  in 
particular  details. 

Edwin  P.  Seaver, 
Superintendent  of  Schools^  Bostofiy  Mass. 

I  concur  in  the  recommendations  of  the  subcommittee  on  the  organ- 
ization of  city  school  systems,  as  summarized  in  the  concluding  portion 
of  the  report,  omitting  in  item  third  the  words:  "And  that  it  be  con- 
stituted of  two  branches,  acting  against  each  other."  Omit  fifth :  *^But 
we  think  it  preferable  that  he  be  chosen  in  the  same  way  that  members 
of  the  board  are  chosen  and  be  given  veto  power  upon  the  acts  of  the 
board."  I  recommend  that  the  veto  power  be  given  to  the  president 
of  the  board. 

Albert  G.  Lane, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chicago,  III. 
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VERBATIM  EBPORT8  OF  RECITATIONS  IN  ARITHMETIC 
AND  LANGUAGE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  KANSAS  CITY, 
MISSOURL 

J.  M.  Greenwood,  Superintendent. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  foregoing  report  of  the  committee  of  fifteen,  which  is  printed  in  full,  contains 
expressions  of  dissent  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  subcommittees.  Among  them 
is  the  dissenting  vote  of  Supt.  James  M.  Greenwood  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  on  correlation  of  studies.  He  claims  that  in  teaching  arithme- 
tic, fractions  may  be  taught  with  almost  the  same  facility  as  whole  numbers.  In 
order  to  permit  professional  teachers  to  Judge  understand ingly  of  the  methods  Mr. 
Green w<¥>d  advocates  in  teaching  arithmetic,  and  to  prove  his  assertion  correct,  he 
had  stenographic  reports  taken  of  lessons  given  by  teachers  under  his  direction  in 
the  Kansas  City  schools.  These  reports  are  here  appended  as  a  very  valuable  sup- 
plement to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  fifteen  on  correlation  of  studies,  with  the 
hope  that  they  may  induce  other  teachers  and  supervisors  to  direct  their  attention 
to  the  problem  of  simplifying  methods  of  teaching  and  thus  save  time  for  other 
branches,  notably  for  the  earlier  introduction  of  algebra. 

Superintendent  Greenwood  adds  a  number  of  lessons  on  language  and  grammar, 
taken  down  in  shorthand  also.  These  lessons  are  well  adapted  to  illustrate  the 
method  in  vogue  in  good  schools  in  this  country ;  hence  will  aid  teachers  in  estab- 
lishing au model  of  intellectual  training  through  the  study  to  the  English  language. 
The  correctness  of  the  accounts  here  ofiered  is  vouched  for  by  the  teachers  and  the 
principals  of  the  respective  schools  in  which  the  lessons  were  given.  Tbe  age  of  the 
pupils  is  also  explicitly  stated  in  each  case.  Mr.  Greenwood  wishes  acknowledg- 
ment to  be  made  to  principal  J.  C.  Hisey  of  the  Scarritt  school,  Kansas  City,  as  the 
chief  author  of  the  details  of  the  scheme  of  number  work  here  illustrated.— Editor. 

HUMBOLDT  SCHOOL-MISS  SHAW,  TEACHER. 
[March  26,  1895— Class  A,  grade  first— 6|  moDtbs  in  school.] 
Teacher.  Yon  may  place  eight  one-foot  rulers  on  the  table.— (Louisa  does  so.) 

Teacher.  Class  may  connt  them.— Class.  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight. 
Teacher.  You  may  form  squares  with  the  rolers.— (Boyd  does  so.) 


nn 


Q.  How  many  squares  did  yoa  make  with  eight  rulers  f— Boyd.  I  made  two  squares  with  eight 
rulers. 

Q.  How  many  rulers  did  it  take  to  make  one  square?— Boyd.  It  took  four  rulers  to  make  one 
square. 
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Q.  Four  rulers  and  four  rulers  are  how  many  rulers?— Willie.  Four  rulers  and  four  rulers  are  eight 
rulers. 

Q.  Two  times  four  rulers  are  how  many  rulers!— Fred.  Two  tiroes  four  rulers  are  eight  mlers. 

Q.  What  two  Dumbeis  added  together  make  eight  ?— Freda.  Four  and  four  added  together  make 
eight. 

Teaclier.  You  may  form  triangles  with  the  rulers.— (Joy  L.  does  so.) 


AAA 


Joy  L.  I  made  two  triangles  and  two  rulers  left  over  with  eight  rulers. 

Q.  How  many  rulers  did  you  use  in  making  one  triangle ?— Joy  L.  I  used  three  rulers  in  making 
one  triangle. 

Q.  What  three  numbers  added  together  make  eight?— Thomas.  Three  and  three  and  two  added 
together  make  eight. 

Q.  In  eight  there  are  how  many  threes  ?— Boyd.  In  eight  thoro  are  two  and  two-thirds  threes. 

Teacher.  You  may  form  crosses  with  the  rulers.- (Olgn  does  so.) 


+  +  +  + 


Olga.  With  eight  rulers  I  have  made  four  crosses. 

Q.  IIow  many  rulers  did  she  use  in  making  one  cross?— Lula.  She  used  two  rulers  in  making 
one  cross. 

Q.  Two  rulers  and  two  rulers  and  two  rulers  and  two  rulers  are  how  many  rulers  7— Delia.  Two 
rulers  and  two  rulers  and  two  rulers  and  two  rulers  are  eight  rulers. 

Q.  Four  times  two  rulers  are  how  many  rulers  ?— Charley.  Foiur  times  two  rulers  are  eight  rulers. 

Q.  In  eight  there  are  how  many  twos?— Lena.  In  eight  there  are  four  twos. 

Teacher.  You  may  place  the  rulers  to  form  a  straight  line  on  the  table^- (Joy  H.  does  so.) 

Q.  How  long  is  that  line?— Charley.  That  line  is  eight  feet  long. 

Teacher.  Fred,  you  may  come  and  separate  this  lino  into  two  equal  parts.— (Fred  does  so.) 


Q.  How  long  is  fxh  partt— Chartoy.  Eadi  part  is  four  fset  long. 

Q.  What  la  one-half  of  eight  foot?— Fred.  One-half  of  eight  feet  is  four  foet. 

Teacher.  Anna,  you  may  divide  the  lino  into  four  equal  parts.— (Anna  does  so.) 


Q.  How  long  is  each  part?— Anna.  Each  part  is  two  feet  long. 

Q.  What  is  one-fourth  of  eight  feet?— Boyd.  One-fourth  of  eight  feet  is  two  feet. 

Teacher.  You  may  come  to  the  table  and  show  three-fourtha  of  eight  feet.— (Anna  does  so.) 

Q.  In  three-fourths  of  eight  feet  there  are  how  many  feet?— Anna.  In  three-fourths  of  eight  feet 
thero  are  six  feet. 
Teacher.  Fred,  you  may  come  to  the  table  and  divide  the  line  into  ei|^t  equal  parts.— (Fred  doea  so.) 

Fred.  I  have  divided  the  lino  Into  eight  equal  parte. 
Q.  How  long  is  each  part?— Fred.  Each  part  is  one  foot  long. 

Q.  What  is  one-eighth  of  eight  feet  f— Charley.  One^ighth  of  eight  feet  is  one  foot. 
(Teacher  straighteas  the  mleis.) 

Teacher.  Louisa  may  come  to  the  tableand  separate  the  line  to  ahow  how  many  yarda  in  eight  feet.— 
(Louisa  does  so.) 

Louisa.  In  eight  feet  there  are  two  and  two-thirds  3rards. 

Q.  In  seven  feet  there  are  bow  many  yards?— Fred.  In  seven  feet  there  are  two  and  ene-third 
yards. 

Q.  In  six  feet  there  are  how  many  yards?— <;harley.  In  six  feet  there  are  two  yards. 

Q.  In  five  feet  there  are  how  many  yards?— Fred.  In  five  feet  there  are  one  and  two-thirds  yards. 

Q.  In  four  feet  there  are  how  many  yards?— Boyd.  In  four  feet  there  are  one  and  one-third  yards. 

Q.  lu  three  feet  there  are  how  many  yards?— Charley.  Im  three  feet  there  is  one  yard. 

Q.  In  two  feet  there  are  how  many  3rard8?— Olga.  In  two  feet  there  are  two-thirds  of  a  yard. 

Q.  In  one  foot  there  are  how  many  yards?— Fred.  In  one  foot  there  is  one- third  of  a  yard. 

Q.  In  two  and  two-thirds  yards  there  are  iK>w  many  feetf— Joy  L.  In  two  and  two-thirds  yards 
there  arc  eight  feet. 

Q.  In  one  and  two-thirds  yards  there  are  how  many  feet?— Anna.  In  one  and  two-thirds  yards  there 
are  five  feet^ 

Q.  In  two  yards  there  are  how  many  feet  ?— Joy  H.  There  are  six  feet  in  two  yards. 

Q.  In  one  and  one-third  yards  thero  are  how  many  feet?— Anna.  In  one  and  one-third  yards  there 
are  four  feet. 

Q.  In  two-thirds  of  a  yard  there  are  how  many  feet  ? — Joy  L.  In  two-thirds  of  a  yard  there  arc  two 
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Q.  In  one- third  of  a  yard  there  arc  how  many  feet?— lay.  In  one-third  of  a  yard  ib«re  is  one  foot. 
Teacher.  Ton  may  place  eight  measures  of  different  sizes  on  tho  table. — (Louisa  does  so.) 


Teacher.  You  may  make  two  groups  of  these  measures.  — (J03'  L.  docs  so.) 


i 


Q.  How  many  kinds  of  measures  do  you  see?— Fred.  I  see  two  kinds  of  measures. 

Q.  What  arc  they  ?— Fred.  They  are  liquid  measnres  and  dry  measures. 

Q.  What  two  kinds  of  material  are  these  measures  made  6f?— Thomas.  These  measures  are  made  of 
wood  and  tin. 

Q.  How  many  wooden  measures  do  yon  see?— Thomaa.  T  see  four  wooden  measures. 

Q.  How  many  tin  mcaanrea  do  yon  seef— Isy.  I  see  four  tin  measares. 

Q.  Four  Avoodcn  measures  and  four  tin  measures  are  how  many  measures?— Charley.  Four  wooden 
measures  and  foor  tin  raeasnrM  are  eight  measares.  , 

Teacher.  Begin  by  placing  the  smallest  measares  together  and  see  how  many  groups  yon  can  make.— 
(Anna  doea  so.) 


tntotl 


Anma.  I  can  make  foar  groups  with  eight  measarea. 

Q.  What  is  each  group  made  up  of  7— Louisa.  Each  group  is  made  up  of  one  wooden  meaaure  and 
one  tin  measure. 

Q.  Two  measares  and  two  measnres  and  tvro  measares  and  two  meaaorea  are  how  many  measares  f — 
Fred.  Two  Bteaaiires  and  two  meaaorea  and  two  measures  and  two  meaanrea  are  eight  meaaurea. 

Q.  Four  times  two  measures  are  how  many  measares?— Charley.  Four  times  two  measures  are  eight 
meaanres. 

Tcnclior.  Yon  may  place  the  two  largest  measures  on  the  floor.— (Edna  places  a  gallon  and  a  half> 
bushel  mcasnre  on  the  floor.) 

Q.  H«»w  many  measnres  are  left  on  the  table?— Olga.  There  are  six  measures  left  on  the  table. 

<{.  Six  meaavrea  and  two  meaaorea  are  how  many  measnres?— Looiaa.  Six  meaaorea  and  two  meaa* 
ares  are  eight  measures. 

Teacher.  You  may  plaoe  another  measnre  on  the  floor  with  the  other  group.  How  many  measures 
are  left  on  the  table?— Jim.  There  are  five  measures  left  on  the  table. 

<^  Five  mcaanrea  and  three  measares  are  how  many  measures  ?— Max.  Five  meaaorea  and  three 
measures  are  eight  measares. 

<^.  How  many  of  each  kind  of  meaaorea  are  left  on  the  table?— Boyd.  There  are  three  tin  meaaorea 
and  two  wooden  measures  left  on  the  table. 

Q.  Three  tin  raeasurea  and  two  wooden  measures  and  the  three  raeasuios  on  the  floor  are  how  many 
measnres?— Anna.  Throe  tin  measnres  and  two  wooden  measures  and  the  three  meaanres  on  the  floor 
are  eijfht  measures. 

Q.  What  three  numbera  added  together  make  eight  f— Fred.  Three  and  three  and  two  added  together 
make  eight. 

Q.  In  eight  there  are  how  many  threes?— Joy  L.  In  eight  there  are  two  and  two  thirds  threes. 
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Teacher.  Ton  may  place  eight  measareA  all  the  same  size  on  the  table.    (Stella  places  eight  tin  pint 
measures  on  the  table.) 


irff  irf  f  ff 


Teacher.  .Yea  may  fill  them  with  water.— (Louisa  fills  them  with  wat^r.)  I  have  eight  pints  of 
water  on  the  lAble. 

Teacher.  Yon  may  find  a  measure  that  you  think  will  hold  eight  pints  of  water.— Fred.  I  think  this 
measure  will  hold  eight  pints  of  water : 


Teacher.  You  may  see  if  yon  can  pat  eight  pints  of  water  into  this  measure.— (Anna  does  so,  and 
the  measure  Just  holds  it.)    I  can  put  eight  pints  of  water  into  this  gallon  measure. 

Q.  Can  you  put  more  water  into  this  gallon  measure?— Delia.  No  'm. 

Q.  How  many  pint«  of  water  will  fill  a  gallon  measure  7— Louisa.  Eight  pints  of  water  will  fill  one 
gallon  measure. 

Q.  Yon  may  find  one-eighth  of  the  gallon  of  water.— (Olga  fills  one  pint  measure  with  water  out  of 
the  gallon  measure.)    This  is  one  pint^  which  is  one-eighth  of  a  gallon  of  water. 

Q.  Yon  may  find  two-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water.— (Fred  fills  another  pint  measure.)    Two  pints  of 
water  are  two-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water. 

Q.  You  may  find  three-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water.— (Anna  fills  another  pint  measure.)    Three  pints 
are  throe-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water. 

Q.  You  may  find  four-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water.— (Thomas  fills  another  pint  measure.)    Four 
pints  of  water  are  four-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water. 

Q.  You  may  find  five-eighths  of  that  gallon  of  water.— ((Jharley  fills  another  pint  of  water.)    Five 
pints  of  water  are  five-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water. 

Q.  Yon  may  find  six-eighths  of  that  gallon  of  water.— (Lula  fills  the  sixth  pint  of  water.)    Six  pints 
of  water  are  six-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water. 

Q.  You  may  find  seven-eighths  of  that  gallon  of  water.— (Freda  fills  another  pint  of  water  from  the 
gallon  measure.)    Seven  pinta  of  water  are  seven-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water. 

Q.  Find  eight-eighths  of  that  gallon  of  water.— (Joy  L.  fills  the  last  pint  measure  witli  water.)    Eight 
pints  of  water  are  eight-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water,  or  one  gallon. 

Teacher.  You  may  come  to  the  table  and  find  one-eighth  of  a  gallon  of  water.- (Boyd  lifts  up  a  pint 
measure  from  the  table.) 

Q.  How  many  pints  of  water  in  one-half  of  a  gallon  of  water t— Boyd.  There  are  four  pints  of  water 
in  one- half  of  a  gallon  of  water. 

Q.  In  one  gallon  of  water  there  are  how  many  halves  7— Anna.  In  one  gallon  of  water  there  are  two 
halves. 

Q.  How  many  one- fourths  in  one-half  of  a  gallon  of  water  7— Joy  L.  In  one-half  of  a  gallon  of  water 
there  are  two  one -fourths. 

Q.  How  many  one-eighths  in  one-half  of  a  gallon  of  water?— Joy  H.  In  one-half  of  a  gallon  of  water 
there  are  four  one-eighths. 

Q.  Show  four-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water.— (Isy  counts  out  one,  two,  three,  four  pints  of  water.) 

Q.  Show  three-fourths  of  a  gallon  of  water.— (Anna  shows  two  pint  measures,  one- fourth ;  four  pint 
measures,  two-fourths;  six  pint  measures,  three-fourths  of  a  gallon  of  water.) 

Q.  Show  how  many  one-fonrths  in  three-fourths  of  a  gallon  of  water.- Louisa.  In  three-fourths  of  a 
gallon  of  water  there  are  three  one-fourths  of  a  gallon  of  water. 

Q.  Yon  may  come  to  the  table  and  show  how  many  one-eighths  in  three-fourths  of  a  gallon  of  water.  — 
(Freda  points  to  six  pint  measures.)    There  are  six  one-eighths  in  three  fourths  of  a  gallon  of  water. 

Q.  In  eight  pints  there  are  how  many  gallons?— Louisa.  In  eight  pints  there  is  one  gallon. 

Q.  In  seven  pints  there  are  how  many  gallons?— Freda.  In  seven  pints  there  are  seven-eighths  of  a 
gallon. 

Q.  In  six  pints  there  are  how  many  gallons  ?— Boyd.  In  six  pints  there  are  six-eighths  or  three-fourths 
of  a  gallon  of  water.  ^-^  ^ 
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>ighttiMpiat  ^'  ^°^^®pi°^B^h^i^(^i^^o^™<^yS^^^°^ '—^barley.  Infivepints  tbero  are  five  eighths  of  a  gallou. 
1'  Id  four  pints  there  are  how  many  gallons?— 01g».  In  four  pints  there  are  foareightbe  or  one  half 
a  gallon. 

j.  In  three  pints  there  are  how  ndany  gallons  7— Isy.  In  three  pints  there  are  three  eighths  of  a  gallon. 
Q.  In  two  pints  there  are  how  many  gallons  t— Charley.  In  two  pints  there  are  two  eighths  or  one- 
vrtb  of  a  gallon. 

Q.  In  one  pint  there  aio  how  many  gallons ?— Stella.  In  one  pint  there  is  one-eighth  of  a  gallon. 
Q.  One-fourth  of  a  gallon  and  one-eighth  of  a  gallon  are  what  part  of  a  gallonf— Louisa.  One- fourth 
f  a  gallon  and  one-eighth  of  a  gallon  are  three  eighths  of  a  gallon. 

'Q.  Three-eighths  of  a  gallon  and  one-eighth  of  a  gallon  are  what  part  of  a  gaUon  7— Stella.  Three-  ' 
ighths  of  a  gallon  and  one-eighth  of  a  gallon  are  one  half  of  a  gallon. 
jht  pints  of   Q  One-half  of  a  gallon  and  one-eighth  of  a  gallon  are  what  part  of  a  gallon  7— Delia.  One  half  of  a 

|r11ou  and  one-eighth  of  a  gallon  are  five-eighths  of  a  gallon. 
I  tbifiktfaii   Q  One  half  of  a  gallon  and  one-fourth  of  a  gallon  are  what  part  of  a  gallon  ?— Freda.  One-half  of  a 
pilIoD  and  one-fourth  of  a  gallon  are  six-eighths  or  three-fourths  of  a  gallon. 

Q.  Five-eighths  of  a  gallon  and  one- fourth  of  a  gallon  are  what  part  of  a  gallon  7— Charley.  Five- 
ighths  of  a  gallon  and  one>fonrth  of  a  gallon  are  seven-eighths  of  a  gallon. 

Q.  Three-fourths  of  a  gallon  and  one-eighth  of  a  gallon  are  what  part  of  a  gallon  ?— Freda.  Three- 
ftKirtbs  of  a  gallon  and  one-eighth  of  a  gallon  are  seven-eighths  of  a  gallon. 

Q.  Seven-eighths  of  a  gallon  and  one-eighth  of  a  gallon  are  what  part  of  a  gallon  7— Anna.  Seven- 
Mghths  of  a  gallon  and  one-eighth  of  a  gallon  are  one  gallon. 

Q.  In  eight-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water  there  are  bow  many  gallons  of  water?— Joy  H.  In  eight- 
llghths  of  a  gallon  of  water  there  is  one  gallon  of  water. 
Q.  In  eight-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water  there  are  how  many  one-fourths  ?— Louisa.  In  eight-eighths 
.      go  Mi  *^  **  gallon  of  water  there  are  four  one-fourths  of  a  gallon  of  water. 

Q.  In  six-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water  there  are  how  many  one  fourths  of  a  gallon  of  water?— Olga. 
)n  six-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  watei^  there  are  three  one-fourths  of  a  gallon  of  water. 
...  ^..  Q.  In  one-half  of  a  gallon  of  water  there  are  how  many  one-fourths  of  a  gallon  of  water  ?— Freda. 

In  one>half  of  a  gallon  of  water  there  are  two  one-fourths  of  a  gallon  of  water. 
.^     Q.  In  one-half  of  a  gallon  of  water  there  are  how  many  one-eighths?— Anna.  In  one-half  of  a  gallon 
of  water  there  are  four  one-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water. 
,     Q.  One-eighth  of  a  gallon  of  water  taken  from  one-half  of  a  gallon  of  water  leaves  what?— Freda. 
^  One-eighth  of  a  gallon  of  water  taken  ftrom  one-half  of  a  gallon  of  water  leaves  three-eighths  of  a 

inU  1*^®°  ^^  water. 

Q.  One- fourth  of  a  gallon  of  water  taken  firom  one-half  of  a  gallon  of  water  leaves  what?— Louisa. 
F  or  ^°^f<D°<^b  o^  ^  gallon  of  water  taken  fh>m  one-half  of  a  gallon  of  water  leaves  one- fourth  of  a 

gallon  of  water. 
_.         Q.  One-eighth  of  a  gallon  of  water  taken  from  one-fourth  of  a  gallon  of  water  leaves  what  ?— Joy  L. 
'"^'^  One-eighth  of  a  gallon  of  water  taken  from  one- fourth  of  a  gallon  of  water  leaves  one-eighth  of  a 

gallon  of  water. 
^  Q.  One-fourth  of  a  gallon  of  water  taken  from  five-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water  leaves  what?— Freda. 

One>fourth  of  a  gallon  of  water  taken  fh)m  five-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water  leaves  three-eighths  of  a 
fromtW    g^jonof^ater. 

.  Q.  One-fourth  of  a  gallon  taken  from  seven-eighths  of  a  gallon  leaves  what  7— Charley.  One-fourth 

'     ^^        )f  a  gallon  taken  from  seven-eighths  of  a  gallon  leaves  five-eighths  of  a  gallon. 

Q.  One-half  and  one-fourth  are  what  7— Olga.  One-half  and  one-fourth  are  three-fourths. 
ip  a  P""  Q^  One- fourth  and  one-eighth  are  what  7— Olga.  One-fourth  and  one-eighth  are  three-eighths. 

Q.  Three-eighths  and  one-fourth  are  what?— Jim.  Three-eighths  and  one-fourth  are  five-eighths. 
Q.  Five-eighths  and  one-fourth  are  what?— Charley.  Five-eighths  and  one-fourth  are  seven-eighths. 
Q.  In  six-eighths  there  how  many  one-eighths?— Charley.  In  six-eightha  there  six  one-eighths. 
^^  Q.  In  six-eighths  there  how  many  one- fourths 7— Freda.  In  six-eighths  there  are  three  one-fourths. 

Q.  In  one-half  there  are  how  many  one-eighths?— Isy.  In  one-half  there  are  four  one-eighths. 
Q.  In  one-fourth  there  are  how  many  one-eighths? — Boyd.  In  one-fourth  there  are  two  one-eighths. 
Q.  In  six-eighths  there  are  how  many  three-eigbths?—Freda.  In  six-eighths  there  are  two  tbree- 
eighths. 

Q.  One-fourth  taken  from  one-half  leaves  what  7— Charley.  One-fourth  taken  from  ono-hnlf  leaves 
one-fourth. 
^^  Q.  One-half  taken  from  three-fourths  leaves  what  7— Boyd.  One-half  taken  fh>m  throe  fourths  lea\es 

-  one-fourth. 

'  Q.  One-fourth  taken  from  seven-eighths  leaves  what? — Joy  L.  One- fourth  taken  from  seven-eighths 

leaves  five-eighths. 
^^■''  Q.  One-fourth  taken  from  five-eighths  leaves  what?— Anna.  One- fourth  taken  from  five-eighths 

*  ^'        leaves  three-eighths. 

i8of»  ED  94 36 
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Teacher.  Tell  the  Bumber  of  gallons  in  each  number  of  pints  you  sets  in  :  !io  tiblo: 


3  pints 

4  pints 

5  pints 
8  pints 

6  pints 
2  pints 

7  pints 
1  pint 


In  3  pints  tbero  are  tbreeoigbths  of  a  gallon. 
In  4  pints  there  are  four-eighths  or  one-half  of  a  gallon. 
In  6  pints  there  aro  five-eighths  of  a  gallon. 
.  In  8  pints  there  is  one  gallon. 
=  gallon    "^  In  0  pints  there  are  six-eighths  or  three-fourths  of  a  gallon. 
In  2  pints  there  aro  two-eighths  or  one-fourth  of  a  gallon. 
In  7  pints  there  are  seven-eighths  of  a  gallon. 
.  In  1  pint  there  is  one-eighth  of  a  gallon. 


Teacher.  You  niay  tell  the  number  of  gallons  in  each  number  of  quarts  you  see  in  tho  table: 


5  quarts 

3  quarts 

1  quart 

6  quarts 
8  quarts 

4  quarts 

7  quarts 

2  quarts 


lu  5  quaits  there  are  one  and  one- fourth  gallons. 
In  3  quarts  there  are  three- fourths  of  a  gallon. 
In  1  quart  there  is  one-fourth  of  a  gallon. 
In  0  quarts  there  are  six-fourths  or  one  and  one-half  gallons. 
-  gallons  j  jjj  g  qnarta  t^ere  are  two  gallons. 
In  4  quarts  there  is  one  gallon. 
In  7  quarts  there  are  one  and  three-fourths  gallons. 
In  2  quarts  there  are  two>fonrths  or  one-half  of  a  gallon. 


Teacher.  You  may  tell  the  number  of  bushels  in  each  number  of  peeks  you  see  in  this  table: 


3  pocks  I 

7  pecks 

0  pecks 

4  pecks 
6  pecks 

8  pecks 
Specks 

1  peck 


>=rba8hels 


In  3  pecks  there  aro  throe-fourths  of  a  bushel. 

In  7  pecks  there  aro  one  and  three-fourths  bnshels. 

In  9  pecks  there  are  two  and  one-fourth  bushels. 

In  4  pecks  there  is  one  bushel. 

In  0  pocks  there  are  one  and  one-half  bushels. 

In  8  pecks  there  are  two  bushels. 

lu  5  peeks  there  are  one  and  one-fourth  bushels. 

In  1  peck  there  is  one- fourth  of  a  bnshoL 


Teacher.  You  may  tell  the  number  of  pecks  in  each  number  of  quarts  in  this  table. — Joy  H. : 


8  quarts  '| 

1  quart 
7  quarts 

2  quarts 
0  quarts 

3  quarts 
5  quarts 

4  quarts 


=peck 


In  8  quarts  thero  is  one  peck. 
In  1  quart  there  is  one-eighth  of  a  peck. 
In  7  quarts  there  are  seven-eighths  of  a  peck. 
In  2  quarts  thcio  is  one-fourth  of  a  peck. 
In  G  quarts  there  are  three-fourihe  of  a  peck. 
In  3  quarts  ihere  are  three-eighths  of  a  peck. 
In  5  quarts  there  are  five-eighths  of  a  peek. 
In  4  quarts  there  is  one-half  of  a  peck. 


Teacher.  You  may  tell  tho  number  of  weeks  in  each  number  of  days  in  this  tabic— Joy  L. : 


1  day 

3  days 

2  days 

4  days 

5  days  \  =  wseks 

7  days 

6  days 

8  days 

9  days  J 


In  1  day  there  is  one-seventh  of  a  week. 
In  9  days  there  are  three-sevenths  of  a  week. 
In  2  days  there  are  two-sevenths  of  a  week. 
In  4  days  there  are  four-sev^iths  of  a  wedc 
In  5  days  there  are  five-sevenths  of  a  week. 
In  7  days  there  is  one  week. 
In  0  days  thM*e  are  six-sevenths  of  a  week. 
In  8  days  there  are  one  and  one-seventh  weeks. 
[  In  9  days  there  are  one  and  two-sevenths  weeks. 


Teacher:  Yon  may  tell  me  the  number  of  months  in  each  number  of  weeks  in  this  table: 


1  week 

3  weeks 

2  weeks 

4  weeks 

5  weeks 

7  weeks 

6  weeks 

8  weeks 
0  weeks 


'  =montha< 


In  1  week  there  is  one-fourth  of  a  month. 

In  3  weeks  there  are  three-fourths  of  a  month. 

In  2  weeks  there  is  one-half  of  a  month. 

In  4  weeks  there  is  one  month. 

In  5  weeks  there  are  one  and  one-fourth  months. 

In  7  weeks  there  are  one  and  three-fourths  montlia. 

In  6  weeks  there  aro  one  and  one-half  months. 

In  8  weeks  there  are  two  mouths. 

In  9  weeks  there  are  two  and  one-fcmrth  montha. 


Teacher:  You  may  tell  the  numberof  yards  in  each  number  of  feet  in  this  table.— Charley: 


1  foot 

3  feet 

2  feet 

4  feet 

5  feet 

7  feet 

6  feet 

8  feet 

9  feet 


'  In  I  foot  thero  is  one-third  of  a  yard. 

In  3  feet  there  is  one  yard. 

In  2  feet  there  aro  two-thirds  of  a  yard. 

In  4  feet  there  aro  one  and  one-third  yards. 
=  yards  ^  In  5  feet  there  are  one  and  two- thirds  yards. 

In  7  feet  there  are  two  and  one-third  yards. 

In  0  feet  there  are  two  yards. 

In  8  feet  there  are  two  and  two-thirds  yards. 
^  In  9  feet  there  are  three  yards. 
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Teaolier.  Soe  if  you  can  recite  tbo  Bums  of  these  numben  in  one-half  of  a  minute : 

4536248434926548294572565 
4234732663361371418549667 

Ezie.  Eight,  seven,  six,  ten,  nine,  seven,  ten,  ten,  ninr,  seven,  twelve,  eight,  seven,  eight,  eleven, 
nine,  six,  ten,  twelve,  ten,  eleven,  eleven,  eleven,  twelve,  twelve.    (Ho  did  it  in  twenty  seconds.) 

Q.  What  is  the  sum  of  two,  three,  four,  and  five? — Jim.  The  sum  of  two,  three,  four,  and  five  is 
'fourteen. 

Q.  AVhat  is  the  sum  of  one,  three,  four,  and  six?— Boyd.  The  sum  of  one,  three,  four,  and  six  is 
fourteen. 

Q.  What  is  the  sum  of  three,  two,  six,   and  two?— Abe.  The  sum  of  three,  two,  six,  and  two  is 
thirteen. 

Q.  Whatia  the  sum  of  four,  two,  five,  and.  ihrec?— lay.  Tlie  sum  of  four,  two,  five,  and  three  is 
fourteen. 

•Q.  What  is  the  sum  of  three,  five,  four,  and  four?— Fred.  The  sum  of  tliree,  five,  four,  and  four  is 
sixteen. 

Q.  The  product  of  4  x  4  is  what?— Charley.  The  product  of  four  times  four  is  sixteen. 

Q.  The  product  of  3  X  5  is  what?— Lula.  The  product  of  three  times  five  is  fifteen. 

Q.  Tlie  product  of  2  X  8  is  what!— Boyd.  The  product  of  two  times  eight  is  aixteen. 

Q.  What  is  the  product  of  6  x  3  ?— Jim.  The  product  of  six  times  three  is  eighteen. 

Q.  The  product  of  3  X  4  is  wliat?— Charley   The  product  of  three  times  four  is  twelve. 

Q.  The  product  of  2  X  6  is  what?— Joy  L    Tbo  product  of  two  times  six  is  twelve. 

Teacher.  You  may  read  this  number — 345.— Anna.  Three  hundred  £orty>five. 

Teacher.  Tou  may  read  this  number— 4,346.— Joy  H.  Four  thousand  three  hundred  forty-five. 

Teacher.  Head  this  number— 263.— Jim.  Two  hundred  sixty-three. 

Teacher.  Road  this  number— 704.— Boyd.  Seven  hundred  sixty-four. 

Q.  What  is  this  number— 8,030?— Anna.  Eight  thousand  thirty. 

Q.  What  is  this  number— 9,345?— Abo.  Kine  thousand  threo  hundred  forty-five. 

Q.  What  is  this  number— 6.031  ?  -Charley.  Six  thousand  thirty-one. 

Q.  A  milkman  had  two  gallons  of  milk,  which  ho  sold  for  four  cents.    How  much  did  he  get  for  two 
quarts  ?— Fred.  He  got  one  cent  for  two  quarts. 

Q.  Eight  pints  of  milk  coat  four  cents.    How  much  will  six  pints  cost?— Lula.  Six  pints  of  milk 
will  cost  throe  cents. 

Q.  If  two  buHhelsof  oranges  .sell  for  $4,  what  will  one  peck  cost?— Charley.  One  i»eck  of  oranges 
will  cost  one-half  dollar. 

Q.  M.iggio  had  eight  yards  of  ribbon;  she  gave  one-half  of  it  to  Mary  and  one-fourth  to  Edna. 
How  much  was  left?— Olga.  She  had  two  yards  left. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  ribbon  did  she  give  away? — Jim.  She  gave  three-fourths  of  the  ribbon  away. 

Q.  What  part  of  tbo  ribbon  did  she  have  left?— Joy  H.  She  had  one-fourth  of  the  ribbon  left. 

Q.  Sarah  had  two  and  two-thirds  yards  of  calico ;  she  used  three-eighths  of  it  to  make  a  waist.    How 
much  did  she  have  left?— Boyd.  She  had  ono  and  two-thirds  yards  left. 

Q.  A  milkman  had  one  and  three-fourths  gallons  of  milk ;  he  sold  five  quarts.     What  part  of  a 
gallon  did  ho  have  left?— Lola.  He  had  one  half  of  a  gallon  left. 

HAMILTON  SCHOOL-MISS  MUZZY,  TEACHER. 
[March  18,  1895— Class  A,  grade  first— Children  in  school  9  months.] 


(Table  on  blackboard.) 


Q.  Pronounce  for  mo  the  words  in  the  table  of  twos.- Aileen.  Two,  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve, 
fourteen,  sixteen,  eighteen,  twenty. 

Q.  Give  me  the  number  of  twos  in  each  number.— Chauncey.  One  two  is  2;  2  twos  are  4 ;  3  twos  are 
6;  4  twos  are  8;  5  twos  are  10;  6  twos  are  12;  7  twos  are  14  ;  8  twos  are  10;  9  twos  are  18;  10  twos  are  20. 

Q.  Compare  two  with  the  others— Wilber.  2  is  i  of  4;  2  is  i  of  6;  2  is  J  of  8;  2  is  J  of  12;  2  is  f  of 
14;  2  is  i  of  16;  2  is  i  of  18;  2  is  j'o  of  20. 

Q.  Compare  four  with  the  others.- Robert  R.  4  is  2  twos ;  4  is  onc0  itself;  4  is  1  of  6 ;  4  is  ^  of  8 ;  4  is  | 
of  10;  4  is  I  of  12;  4  is  ?  of  14;  4  Ih  ^  of  10;  4  is  |  of  18;  4  is  |  of  20. 


2,2,2,2.2.2.2,2,2,2 

2,2,2,2,2,2.2,2,2 

2,2,2,2,2,2,2,2 

2,2,2,2,2,2,2 

2,2,2,2,2.2 

2, 2, 2, 2, 2 

2, 2, 2, 2 

2.2,2 

2,2 

2 
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(Table  on  blaclcboard.) 


Q.  Compare  six  with  tbe  others.— Robert  S.  6  is  3  twos ;  6  is  §  of  4;  G  ia  once  itself;  6  is  }  of  8;  6  is  } 
•f  10;  6isiof  12;  6  is?  of  14;  6  is  I  of  16;  6  is  i  of  18;  6is  ^of  20. 

3,3,3,3,3,3,3,3,3,3 

3. 3, 3, 3, 3. 3, 3, 3. 3 

3.3,3,3,3,3,3,3 

3.3,3,3,3,3,3 

3, 3, 3, 3, 8, 3 

8.3.3,3.3 

3. 3, 3, 3 

3,3,3 

3,3 

3 

Q.  Pronoance  the  words  in  the  table  of  threes.— Ida.  Three,  six.  nine,  twelve,  fifteen,  eighteen, 
twenty-one.  twenty-fonr.  twenty-seven,  thirty. 

Q,  Give  the  number  of  threes  in  each  number.— Willie.  One  three  is  3;  2  threes  are  6;  3  threes  are  0; 
4  threes  are  12;  5  threes  are  15;  6  throes  are  18;  7  threes  are  21 ;  8  threes  are  24;  0  threes  are  27;  10 
threes  are  30. 

Q.  Compare  three  with  tbe  others.- Annie.  3  is  once  itaelf;  3  is  ^  of  6;  3  is  }  of  9;  3  is  ^  of  12;  3  is 
I  of  15:  3  is  4  of  18;  3  isMf  21;  3is4of  24;  3  is  J  of  27;  3  is  ,^,  of  30. 

Q.  Compare  six  with  the  others  in  that  table.— Eva.  6  is  once  itself;  6  is  }  of  9;  6  is  i  of  12;  6  is  {  of 
15;  6  is  i  of  18;  6  is  |  of  21;  6  is  |  of  24;  6  U  g  of  27;  6  is  i  of  30. 

Q.  Compare  nine  with  the  others.- Willie  S.  9  ia  3  threes;  9  is  j  of  6;  9  is  once  itself;  9  is  ]  of  12; 
9  is  2  of  15;  9  is  i  of  18;  9  is?  of  21;  9  is  g  of  24;  9i8iof27;  9  is  ^^y,  of  30. 

Q.  9  is  I  of  what  number  7 -George.  9  is  ]  of  12. 

Q.  6  is  i  of  what  number  7— Mat.  C  is  |  of  18. 

Q.  9  is  j  of  what  number 7— Ida.  9  is  g  of  6. 

Q.  9  is  ?  of  what  number 7— Eva.  9  is  ?  of  21. 

Q.  If  8  cents  will  buy  J  of  a  yard,  what  will  4  cents  buy?— Cyril.  If  8  cents  will  buy  J  of  a  yard,  4 
cents  will  buy  J  of  a  yard. 

Q.  What  will  12  cents  buy?— Victor.  If  8  cents  will  buy  4  yard,  12  cents  will  buy  }  of  a  yard. 

Q.  What  will  16  cents  buy  ?— Hugh.   If  8  cents  will  buy  ^  yard,  16  cents  will  buy  1  yard. 

Q.  What  will  20  cents  buy  ?— Ida.  If  8  cents  will  buy  i  yard,  20  cents  will  buy  IJ  yards. 


Q.  Tell  me  into  how  many  parts  this  diagram  is  divided  ?— Gladys.  Into  six  parts. 
Q.  How  many  sixths  are  left  if  you  take  i  7— Ida.  g  are  left. 
Q.  Compare  ^  with  the  rest  of  the  diagram.— Cyril.  4  is  ji  of  g. 
(The  teacher  here  marked  two  of  the  divisions  of  the  figure.) 


X 
X 


Q.  What  part  of  the  diagram  has  crosses  ?— Willie.  One-third  has  crosses. 
Q.  You  may  compare  ^  with  }.— Mat.  J  is  |  of  {. 
Q.  i  is  what  part  of  i  7-Robert.  i  is  i  of  (. 
Q.  g  is  what  part  of  \  7— Aileen.  |  is  ^  of  ^. 

428X3  =  7 
Q.  Read  the  problem. --Chauncey.  Four  hundred  twenty -eight  multiplied  by  three  equals  what?    3 
times  8  ore  24,  write  the  4  and  add  the  2 ;  3  times  2  are  6  and  2  are  8,  write  the  8;  3  times  4  are  12.  write 
the  12.    Answer,  1,284. 
(Twenty  pupils  of  the  class  of  24  had  right  answers.) 
Teacher.  Write  this  problem  on  your  slates  and  see  how  many  can  add  it  [dictated] : 

426 

725 

283 

354 

572 


(Twenty-ono  of  a  class  of  24  solved  the  problem  correctly.) 
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JEFFERSON  SCHOOL— MISS  SPENCER,  TEACHEK. 
[A  Class,  grade  first — Pnpils  have  been  in  school  7  mouths.] 
Q.  You  may  tell  me  what  part  |  is  of  |.    Draw  diagram.— A.  |  is  i  of  |. 


% 

V* 

X 

0 

Q.  i  is  what  part  of  \  \    Draw  diagram.— A   &  is  i  of  J. 


Q.  You  may  make  \.    Draw  diagram.— A. 


Q.  \  minus  \  equals  what?— A.  |  minus  |  equals  {. 
Q.  X  are  equal  to  how  much?— A.  are  equal  lo  J. 
Q.  You  may  make  a  diagram  to  show  \. — A. 


Q.  Erase  }  and  show  what  part  is  left.— A. 


y^: 

^4 

% 

^ 

I       J I 


Q.  \  and  \  equals  what?— A.  \  and  \  cqualH  \. 


V*       V4 


Q.  \  and  \  equals  what?— A.  \  and  \  equals  1. 


^ 


% 


Q.  \  and  \  equals  what?— A.  \  and  ^  equalit  \. 


^  v,M 


v^ 


Q.  I  and  |  equals  what?— A.  |  and  }  equals  1^. 


V* 

Vt 

V4 

% 

% 

% 
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Q.  I  and  |  equals  Avbat?— A.  |  and  i  equals  1. 


% 

% 

^4 

V4 

Cliildreii  wrote  tlio  following  unmbors  and  lia<l  answers  in  their  minds  almost  at  tbo  tiino  Iho 
teacher  pronounced  the  last  number: 

6f5f0f4H-4+2  +  7=37 
8 -1-44-8  +  9  +  1+6+4=^40 
6+5  +  44  5+7  I  3  +  7  =  37 

6,945,348  -^  3  =  2.315, 116. 
(In  loss  than  half  luinute  the  majority  of  class  of  30  had  formed  the  division  correctly  on  the  board.) 

46357 
X  32 

92714 
139071 

1483424 

(In  one  minute  about  %  of  the  class  had  the  correct  answer.) 

Q.  If  I  had  .1  board  15  inches  long,  how  many  inches  would  I  cut  off  to  leave  n  foot?— A.  You  would 
have  to  cut  off  3  inches. 

Q.  There  were  9  birds  on  a  tree  and  J  of  the  birds  flew  away.  IIow  many  remained  ?— A.  If  there 
were  9  birds  on  a  tree  and  i  of  them  flew  away,  there  were  6  left. 

Q.  There  were  12  boys  in  a  class  and  I  sent  i  of  thorn  to  their  seats.  How  n^any  remained?— A.  If 
you  had  12  boys  in  a  class  and  sent  i  to  their  seats,  you  would  have  9  reraainin;;. 

Q.  If  a  book  costs  a  dime,  how  many  books  cau  I  buy  for  30  cents  ?— A.  If 'a  book  costs  a  dime,  you 
can  buy  3  for  30  cents. 

(Bell  rang  for  dismissal.) 

WOODLAND  SCnOOL-MISS  KENXKDY,  TEACHER. 

[March  9,  1895— Class  A,  grade  first— Children  in  school  7  montlii«.] 
Q.    14 

8    What  number  do  you  t;iko  away  from  14  so  it  will  leave  8  ?—  Fletcher.  0.    Take  away  0  from 
14  loaves  8. 
Q.  7 

+ 

12     AVh?.t  number  goes  with  seven  to  make  twelve?— Ethel.  5.    5  and  7  nro  12. 
Q.    748 
+  234 

(Answer  obtained  by  mental  process.)— Jean.  982. 
Q.  >«'ow,  we  will  see  if  this  is  correct.    What  made  982 f— Jean.  748  and  234  equals  982. 
Q.  Give  an  example.— Ray.  If  there  were  $748  in  one  bank  and  ^4  in  another  bank,  there  will  bo 
$982  in  both. 
Q.    892 
—  535 

(Answer  obtained  by  mental  process.)-  Edgar. 'Answer,  357  [steps  to  the  board  and  writes 
the  n  umber  1. 

Q.  Now,  we  will  see  if  this  is  correct.— Mae.  5  from  2  you  can  not  take,  take  1  from  9  leaves  8,  5 
from  12  loaves  7,  3from  8  leaves  5,  5  from  8  leave  3.    Answer,  357. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  357  f— John.  From  892  take  away  535  and  there  will  be  357  left. 
•    Q.  Give  an  example.— Maxwell.  If  there  are  892  passengers  on  a  ship  that  was  crossing  the  oce^in, 
and  the  ship  was  wrecked,  and  535  swam  to  the  shore,  there  would  be  857  lost. 

Q.    538 

872  Supply  the  missing  number.  (Answer  obtained  by  mental  process.)— Ethel.  Answer,  344. 
Second  answer.  334. 

Q.  Now,  wo  will  see  if  either  is  correct.— Walter.  We  must  add  4  to  the  8  to  get  12,  3  and  3  and  the 
1  makes  7,  and  3  to  the  5  to  get  8.    Answer,  334. 

Q.    829 

346    Supply  the  subtrahend.- (Answer  obtained  by  mental  process.)— M\^(y-A^^2rp» 483. 
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(Cbild  prores.)    3  flrom  0  loaves  6,  8  from  2  can  not  take,  take  1  from  8  leaves  7,  8  from  12  leaves  4, 
4  from  7  leaves  3.    Answer:  433. 

Q.  Add  0  to  those  numbers  I  give  jou — 36,  58.— Lnoy.  45  and  67. 

Q.  How  do  you  add 9  to  numbers ?-^Mae.  Substract  1  from  the  number  iu  unit's  place,  and  add  1  to 
the  number  iu  ten's  place. 

Q.  Sho^r  me  how  you  add  9  to  73.— (Jane  goes  to  the  board,  takes  1  from  the  3  leaves  2,  adds  1  to 
tho  7  equals  8.)    Anawor,  82. 

Q.  Sliow  me  how  you  add  9  to  47.  (Pupil  goes  to  the  board  and  explains.)— Julia.  Take  1  from  7  leaves 
6,  add  1  to  the  4  makea  5.    47  and  9  are  56.    (This  is  a  labor-saving  device  for  adding  9  to  numbers.) 

Q.  How  do  you  add  10  to  numbers?— Edgar.  Add  1  to  the  number  in  ton's  place. 

Q.  Add  10  to  these  numbers— 25, 47, 89.— Holland.  35,  57,  79. 

Q.  Show  ma  bow  you  add  10  to  28.— Mary.  Add  1  to  the  2  makes  3 ;  28  and  10  are  38. 

Q.  Add  these  numbers— 38  and  6;  37  and  5.— Herbert.  38  and  6  are  44 ;  37  and  5  are  42. 

Q.  Add:  876 
5567 
768 
4879 

Grace.  9, 17, 24, 30,  write  the  naught,  add  8 ;  3, 10, 16, 22, 29,  write  9,  add  2 ;  2, 10, 17, 22, 30, 
write  the  uauglit,  add  3 ;  3, 7, 12,  write  the  12.    The  sum  is  12,090. 
Q.    8420 
-687 

Maxwell.  7  from  0  can  not  take,  take  1  from  2  leaves  1,  7  from  10  leaves  8, 8  from  1  can  not 
take,  take  1  fVom  4  leaves  3,  8  from  11  leaves  3,  6  from  3  can  not  take,  take  1  from  8  leaves  7,  6  fh>m  13 
leaves  7.    Answer,  7,733. 

Q.  I  of  9=?— Wilber.  6  is  |  of  9. 

Q.  |ori5n=?-Harry.  10  is  |  of  15. 

Q.  i  of  12  -^  ?— Edgar.  J  of  12  is  3,  and  I  of  12  are  9. 

Q.  Give  three  numbers  that  will  make  16.— Fletcher.  5  and  5  and  6. 

Q.  See  if  that  will  make  16.— John.  5  and  5  are  10,  and  6  are  16« 

Q.  How  much  is  one-half  dollar?— Ethel.  50  cents. 

Q,  How  much  is  a  quarter  of  a  dollar?— Mae.  25  cents. 

Q.  One- half  dollar  and  one-quarier  dollar  are  how  much t— Jean.  One- half  dollar  and  one-qnarier 
dollar  are  75  cents. 

Q.  How  m^ny  pints  in  1  quart?— John.  2  pints. 

Q.  How  many  quarts  in  1  gsllonf — Harwell.  4  quarts. 

Q.  How  many  pints  in  a  gallon?— Ethel.  82  pinto. 

Q.  If  you  buy  a  gallon  of  sirup  and  it  cost*  10  cents  a  pint,  how  much  would  you  have  to  pay  for  a 
gallon  ?— Walter.    You  would  have  to  pay  80  cents  for  a  gallon. 

Q.  If  you  had  one-fourth  of  a  dollar  and  two  dimes  and  a  nickel,  and  yon  want  to  the  store  to  buy 
books,  the  books  costing  10  cents  i^^iece,  how  many  books  would  yon  gett— Myrtle.  5  books. 

<^.  If  a  gallon  of  oil  cost  40  cents,  how  much  would  8  quarts  costf^Luoy.  8  quarts  would  cost  30 
cents. 

Q.  If  there  are  25  children  in  my  room,  36  in  Miss  Black's  room,  and  44  in  Miss  Ramsey's  room, 
how  many  children  would  there  be  in  the  3  rooms  ? 

(This  example  was  put  on  the  board  by  the  children.) 

25 
36 
44 

105 
Julia.  4, 10, 15,  write  the  5  and  add  the  1;  1, 5,8, 10,  write  the  10.    If  there  were  25  children  in  your 
room,  36  in  Miss  Black's  room,  and  44  in  Miss  Kamsey's  room,  there  would  be  105  in  the  3  rooms. 

Q.  If  79  children  belonged  in  this  room,  and  6  wore  absent,  how  many  children  were  present?— 
Julia.    79 
—6 

73    6  from  9  leaves  3,  naught  from  7  leaves  7.    If  there  were  79  children  that  belonged  in  this 
room,  and  6  were  absent,  there  would  be  73  present. 
Q.    C947 
X3 

(Child  writes  the  example  on  the  board.)— Holland.  3  times  7  are  2U  write  the  1  and  add  2; 
3  times  4  are  12  and  2'are  14,  write  the  4  and  odd  tbe  1 ;  3  times  0  are  27  and  1  are  28,  write  the  8  and 
add  the  2;  3  times  6  are  18  and  2  are  20,  write  tho  20.    The  product  is  20,841. 

The  teacher  dictates  the  following  numbers  to  be  written  by  tho  pupils:  Seven  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred forty -six,-  7,946.  Twenty-five;  25.  Four  hundred  thirty-seven;  437.  Six;  6.  Eight  thousand 
seven  hundred  ninety-five;  8,795. 
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HUMBOLDT  SCHOOL-MISS  DRAKE,  TEACHER. 
[March  26, 1895— Class  A,  grade  second.] 

Teacher.  You  may  show  us  a  ^^leasure  one  foot  long John.  This  measure  is  one  foot  long  [Ahowa 

one- foot  ruler]. 

Q.  How  many  inches  in  that  ruler  f — John.  There  are  twelve  inches  in  that  ruler. 

Q.  How  many  inches  in  two  such  measures?— Frank.  There  are  twenty-four  inches  in  two  such 
measures. 

Q.  How  many  inches  in  two  feet?— Gertrude.  There  are  twenty-four  inches  in  two  feet. 

Teacher.  You  may  draw  a  line  two  feet  long.— (John  does  so.) 


Teacher.  Test  the  line.    How  many  inches  in  that  line?— John.  There  are  twenty-four  inches  in 
that  line. 
Teacher.  Add  enough  to  that  line  to  make  it  two  and  one-half  feet  long.— (Harry  does  so.) 


Q.  How  many  inches  will  he  have  to  add!— Joe.  He  will  have  to  add  six  inches,  or  one-half  afoot,  to 
make  th<t  line  two  and  one-half  feet,  or  thirty  inches  long. 

Teacher.  Make  the  line  thirty-two  inches  long. — (John  adds  enough  to  make  the  line  thirty-two 
inches  long.)  ^^^^^__^^^___^^^_____^_^_^^^.^__^_^^_^^^___ 

Q.  How  many  inches  more  than  two  feet  is  the  line  now?— John.  There  are  eight  inches  more  than 
two  feet  now. 

Q.  Eight  inches  are  what  part  of  a  foot? — Jim.  Eight  inches  are  two-thirds  of  a  foot. 
.  Q.  How  many  feet  in  the  line  now  ?— C^ertrude.  There  are  two  and  two-thirds  feet  in  the  line  thirty- 
two  inches  long. 

Teacher.  Recite  how  many  feet  in  the  number  of  inches  you  see  written.— Frank : 


32  inches 
30  inches 
16  inches 
19  inches 
24  inches 

26  inches 

27  inches 
14  inches 

8  inches 
21  inches 
10  inches 

6  inches 

9  inches 


=  feet 


'  Thirty-two  inches  are  two  and  two-thirds  feet. 

Thirty  inches  are  two  and  one-half  feet. 

Sixteen  inches  are  one  and  one- third  feet. 

Nineteen  inches  are  one  and  seven-twelfths  feet. 

Twenty-four  inches  are  two  feet. 

Twenty -six  inches  are  two  and  one-sixth  feet. 

Twenty-seven  inches  are  two  and  one-fourth  feet. 

Fourteen  inches  are  one  and  one-sixth  feet. 

Eight  inches  are  two-thirds  of  a  foot. 

Twenty -one  inches  are  one  and  three-fourths  feet. 

Ten  inches  are  five-twelfths  of  a  foot. 

Six  inchea  are  one-half  of  a  foot. 

Nine  inches  are  three-fourths  of  a  foot. 
Q.  What  is  the  surface  of  anything?— Paul.  The  surface  of  anything  is  the  outside. 
Q.  How  t  hick  is  the  surface  ?— Odessa.  Surface  is  not  thick  at  all. 

Q.  How  is  surface  measured  ?— Jim.  Surface  is  measured  by  the  square  inch,  square  foot,  square 
yard,  or  square  rod.    (The  square  rod  was  the  greatest  square  studied.) 

Teacher.  Show  me  the  surface  of  your  slate.— A.  (Child  holds  up  his  slate  and  points  to  the  surface.) 
This  is  the  surface  of  my  slate. 
Q.  What  shape  is  your  slate?— Tom.  My  slate  is  the  shape  of  a  rectangle. 

Q.  What  do  j^u  mean  by  the  area  of  your  slate? — Joe.  I  mean  the  number  of  square  inches  in  its 
BUI  face. 

Q.  How  many  square  inches  in  a  rectangle  eight  inches  long  and  four  inches  wide?    (John  draws 
diagram.) 


Q.  State  problem.  (Child  repeats  the  question.)— John.  In  a  rectangle  eight  inches  long  and  one 
inch  wide  there  are  eight  square  inches.  In  a  rectangle  eight  inches  long  and  four  inches  wide  there 
are  four  times  eight  square  inches,  which  are  thirty-two  square  inches.  Therefore,  in  a  rectangle 
eight  inches  long  and  four  inches  wide,  there  are  thirty-two  square  inches  ? 

Q.  How  many  yards  in  thirty  feet? — Jim.  In  thirty  feet  there  are  ten  yards. 

Q.  How  many  yards  in  two  feet?— Joe.  In  two  feet  there  are  two  thirds  of  a  yard. 

Q.  How  many  yards  in  thirty-two  feet?— Gertrude.  In  thirty-two  feet  there  are  ten  and  two-lhinlg 
yards. 
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Teacher.  Reoito  how  many  yards  in  the  number  of  feet  yon  see  \tn-itten— Charley : 
32  feet  "j  (  Thirty-two  feet  are  ten  and  two-thirds  yards. 

80  feet  Thirty  feet  are  ten  yards. 

1«  feet  Sixteen  feet  are  five  and  one- third  yards. 

19  feet  Nineteen  fest  are  six  and  one-third  yards. 

24  feet  Twenty-four  feet  are  eight  yards. 

26  feet  Twenty-six  feet  are  eight  and  two-thirds  yards. 

27  feet   - = yards  -   Twenty-seven  feet  are  nine  yards. 

14  feet  Foorteen  feet  are  fonr  and  two-thirds  yards. 

8  feet  Eight  feet  are  two  and  two-thirds  yards. 
21  feet  Twenty-one  feet  are  seven  yards. 

10  feet  Ten  feet  are  three  and  one-third  yards. 

6  feet  Six  feet  are  two  yards. 

9  feet  J  I  Nine  feet  are  three  yards. 

Q.  How  is  fence  measnred  ?— Hunter.  Fence  is  measured  by  the  rod. 

Teacher.  We  will  suppose  that  these  two  sides  of  the  room  up  to  this  mark  are  a  stone  wall.  How 
many  feet  in  it/    Class  may  count  as  Frank  measures.— (Frank  measures  with  a  yardstick.) 

Class.  Three  feet,  six  feet,  nine  feet,  twelve  feet,  fifteen  feet,  eighteen  feet,  twenty-one  feet,  twenty- 
four  feet,  twenty -seven  feet,  thirty  feet. 

Frank.  And  two  feet  more  than  thirty  feet,  or  thirty-two  feet. 

Q.  How  many  feet  in  the  stone  wall?— Class.  There  are  thirty- two  feet  in  that  stone  wall. 

Q.  How  many  feet  will  you  count  for  one  rod  f— Class.  Sixteen  and  one-half  feet. 

Teacher.  Measure  the  stone  wall  by  rods.  Class  may  count.— Class.  Three  feet,  six  feet,  nine  feet, 
twelve  feet,  fifteen  feet,  sixteen  and  one-half  ifeet. 

Q.  How  much  is  that?— Class.  One  rod.  [Continuing.]  Three  feet,  six  feet,  nine  feet,  twelve  feet, 
ftfteen  feet,  sixteen  and  one-half  feet. 

Q.  Howmany  rods  is  that?— Class.  Two  rods. 

Teacher.  But  we  find  that  the  mark  for  the  two  rods  comes  beyond  our  wall.  How  much  beyond, 
Frank?— Frank.  One  foot  beyond  the  wall. 

Q.  How  much  less  than  two  rods  are  thirty- two  feet?— John.  Thirty-two  feet  are  one  foot  less  than 
two  rods. 

Q.  Thirty-two  feet  are  what  part  of  a  yard  less  than  two  rods  ?— Sadie.  Thirty-two  feet  are  one- 
third  of  a  yard  less  than  two  rods. 

Q.  Thirty-two  feet  are  how  many  inches  less  than  two  rods?— Jim.  Thirty-two  feet  are  twelve 
inches  less  than  two  rods. 

Teacher.  You  may  weigh  thirty-two  ounces  of  salt.— (Paul  weighs  it.) 

Teacher.  Show  the  weight  you  have  used.— (Paul  shows  a  two-pound  weight.) 

Q.  What  weight  has  he  used  ?— Class.  He  has  used  a  two-i)onnd  weight. 

Q.  Why  has  he  used  a  two-pound  weight  to  weigh  thirty-two  ounces?— Tom.  Because  there  are  six- 
teen ounces  in  one  pound,  and  two  sixteen  s  are  thirty -two. 

Teacher.  Recite  how  many  pounds  in  the  number  of  ounces  you  see  written.— Joe: 
32  ounces  1  (  Thirty-two  ounces  are  two  pounds. 

80  ounces  Thirty  ounces  are  one  and  seven-eighths  pounds. 

16  ounces  Sixteen  ounces  are  one  pound. 

19  ounces  Nineteen  ounces  are  one  and  three-sixteenths  pounds. 

24  ounces  Twenty-four  ounces  are  one  and  one-half  pounds. 

26  ounces  Twenty-six  ounces  are  one  and  five-eighths  pounds. 

27  ounces     =  pounds  -   Twenty-seven  ounces  are  one  and  eleven-sixteenths  pounds. 
14  ounces  Fourteen  ounces  are  seven-eighths  of  a  pound. 

8  ounces  Eight  ounces  are  one-half  of  a  pound. 

21  ounces  Twenty-one  ounces  are  one  and  five-sixteenths  pounds. 

10  ounces  Ten  ounces  are  five-eighths  of  a  pound. 

6  ounces  Six  ounces  are  three-eighths  of  a  pound. 

9  ounces  j  \  Nine  ounces  are  nine-sixteenths  of  a  pound. 

Q.  One  barrel  holds  how  many  gallons?— Class.  Thirty -one  and  one-half  gallons. 

Q.  Thirty-two  gallons  are  how  many  gallons  more  than  one  barreH— Ethel.  Thirty-two  gallons  are 
one-half  gidlon  more  than  one  barrel. 

Q.  What  is  one-half  of  thirty  gallons?— John.  One-half  of  thirty  gallons  is  fifteen  gallons. 

Q.  What  is  one-half  of  one  and  one-half  gallons  7— Jim.  One-half  of  one  and  one-half  gallons  is 
three-fourths  of  a  gallon. 

Q.  What  is  one-half  of  thirty-one  and  one-half  gallons  7— Joe.  One-half  of  thirty-one  and  one-half 
gallons  is  fifteen  and  three-fourths  gallons. 

Q.  '^V'hat,  then,  is  one-half  of  a  barrel?— Class.  One-half  of  a  barrel  is  fifteen  and  three-fourths 
gallons. 

Q.  Are  thirty-two  quaxts  more  or  less  than  thirty-two  gallons?— Meyer.  Thirty-two  quarts  are  less 
than  thirty-two  gallons. 
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Teacher.  Recite  hovr  many  gallons  in  the  uamb«r  of  qtiarU  you  see  written. — Julian: 
32  quarts  )  (  Thirty-two  quarts  are  eight  gallonc. 

30  quarts  Thirty  quarts  are  sereu  and  one  half  galUma. 

16  quarts  Sixteen  quarts  are  two  gallons. 

19  quarts  Nineteen  quarta  are  foot  and  three- fourths  galions. 
24  quarts  Twenty-four  quarts  ore  six  gallons. 

20  juarts  Twenty-aiz  quarta  are  aix  and  one-half  gallons 

27  quarts   ■  =  gallons  •   Tweuty-seven  quarts  are  aix  and  three-fourths  gaUana^ 
14  quarts  Fourteen  quarts  are  three  and  one-half  gaUoaa. 

8  quarts  Eight  quarts  are  two  gallona. 

21  quarts  Twenty  one  quarts  are  five  and  one-fourth  gallons. 
10  quarts  Ten  quarts  are  two  and  one-half  gallons. 

G  quarts  Six  quarts  are  one  and  ono-half  galloas. 

9  quai'ts  j  [  Nine  quarts  are  two  and  one>iburih  gallons. 

Q.  Are  thirty-two  pints  more  or  less  than  thirty -two  quarts!— Joe.  Thir^>two  pinta  are  less  than 
thirty  two  quarts. 
Q.  How  much  less?— Joe.  Thirty-two  pints  are  juat  ouo'half  aa  much  as  thirty  •two  quarts. 
Teacher.  Kecite  the  number  of  gallons  in  the  nomber  of  pints  you  see  written.— Josiej 

32  pints  ^  (  Thirty-two  pints  are  four  gallons. 

30  pints  Thirty  pints  are  three  and  three- foorths  gallons. 

16  pints  Sixteen  pints  are  two  gallons. 

10  pints  Nineteen  pints  are  two  and  three-eigkths  gallons. 

24  pints  Twenty  four  pints  are  three  gallons. 

26  pints  Twenty-six  pints  are  three  and  one-fourth  gallons. 

27  pints  I  =gallQaa  <  Twenty-seven  pints  ace  three  and  three-eighths  galloas. 
14  pints  Fourteen  pints  are  one  and  three-fourths  gallona. 

8  pints  Eight  pints  are  one  gallon. 

21  pints  Twenty -one  pints  are  two  and  flve-eighths  gallona. 

10  pints  Ten  pints  are  one  and  one-fourth  gallon. 

6  pints  Six  pints  are  three-fonrths  of  a  gallon. 

9  pints  J  (  Nino  pints  are  one  and  one  eighth  gallons. 

Q.  How  much  is  tme-fanrtk  of  thirty-two  ?— Louise.  One-fourth  of  thirty«two  is  eight. 

Q.  How  much  is  throe-fourths  of  thirty-two?- Willie.  Three-fourths  of  thirty- two  arotweaitj'foor. 

Q.  How  mnoh  is  one-eighth  of  thirty-two?— Julian.  One-eighth  of  thirty-two  is  four. 

Q.  How  much  are  four-eighths  of  thirty-two? — John.  Four-eighths  of  thirty -two  are  sixteen. 

Q.  How  much  are  five-eighths  of  thirty-two?— Edna.  Five-eighths  of  thirty-two  are  twenty. 

Q.  How  much  are  six-eighths  of  thirty -two?— Amy.  Six-eighths  of  thirty-two  are  tweaty-fonr. 

Q.  What  is  one-sixteenth  of  thirty-two?— Hunter.  One-sixteenth  of  thirty- two  is  two* 

Q.  How  much  is  one-half  of  thirty-two?— Irene.  One-half  of  thirty-two  ia  sixteen. 

Q.  How  much  are  flve-sixteentlis  of  thirty-two?— Ethel.  Five-sixteenths  of  thirty-two  ore  ten. 

Q.  How  much  are  oight-siKteenths  of  thirty -two  ?— Frank.  Eight-sixteentha  of  thirty-two  are 
sixteen. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  same  as  what  part  of  thirty-two?— Claude.  Eight-sixteenths  ef  thirty-two  .oro 
the  same  as  one-half  of  thirty-two. 

Q.  Four  is  what  part  of  thirty-two?— Davie.  Four  ia  <Hie-eighth  of  thirty -two. 

Q.  Eight  is  what  part  of  thirty- two?— Meyer.  Eight  ia  one^fourthof  thirty-two. 

Q.  Sixteen  is  what  part  of  thirty- two? — Jaune.  Sixteen  is  one-half  of  thirty-two. 

Q.  Two  is  what  part  of  thirty-twot— Harry.  Two  ia  one-sixteenth  of  tliirty-two. 

Q.  What  is  one-third  of  twenty-four? — Joe.  One-third  of  iwo&ty-foar  is  eight. 

Q.  What  are  two-thirdu  of  twenty -four '—Paul  C.  Two-thirds  of  twenty -four  are  sixt,eeB. 

Q.  What  is  one-third  of  thirty  ?— Paul  B.  One-third  of  thirty  is  ten. 

Q.  What  are  two-thirds  of  thirty  ?—Josie.  Two-thirds  of  thirty  are  twenty. 

Q.  What  is  one-third  of  thirty -six  ? — Louise.  One-third  of  thirty-six  is  twelve. 

Q.  What  is  one-sixth  of  thirty-six ?— Willie.  One-sixth  of  thirty-six  is  six. 

Q.  What  are  fivo-slxths  of  thirty -six  ?— Julian.  Five-sixths  of  thirty-six  are  thirty. 

Q.  What  is  one-fourth  of  twenty -eight?— John.  One-fourth  of  twenty-eight  is  seven. 

Q.  What  are  three-fourths  of  twenty-eight?— Ethel.  Three-fourths  of  twenty-eight  are  twenty-ono. 

Q.  §  +  ^—  ?  What  unit  will  you  use  to  show  me?— Amy.  I  will  nse  the  foot. 

Teacher.  State  the  problem.— Amy.  Two^tiiirds  of  a  foot  and  onft-sixth  of  a  foot  equal  wliat?— Two- 
thirds  of  a  foot  are  eight  inches.  One-sixth  of  a  foot  is  two  inches.  One  inch  is  ono4welfthof  a  foot. 
Eight  inches  are  eight>twelflhs  of  a  foot.  Two  inches  are  two-twelfths  of  a  foot.  Eight-twelfths  of 
a  foot  and  two-twelfths  of  a  foot  are  ten-twelfths  of  a  foot,  or  five-sixths  of  a  foot.  Thefe£oro  two- 
thirds  and  one-sixth  are  five-sixths. 

Q.  «  —  J  ^  1 — Jim.  One-sixth  taken  from  two-thirds  leaves  one-half. 

Q.  I  of  i  —  ?— Tom.  One-half  of  one-sixth  equals  one-twelfth.  , 

Q.  4  of  f  =  ?— Joe,  One-half  of  two-thirds  is  one-third. 
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Q.  J  4  J  =  ?    What  unit  will  you  use  ?— Irene.  I  will  use  the  dime. 

Teacher.  State  the  problem.— Edna.  One-half  of  a  dime  and  two*fiftb«  of  a  dime  equal  what?— One- 
half  of  a  dime  is  five  cents.  Two-fifths  of  a  dime  aro  four  centa.  One  cent  is  oneteoth  of  a  dime. 
Five  cents  are  five-tenths  of  a  dime.  Four  cents  are  four-tenths  of  a  dime.  Fiytvtenths  of  a  dime  and 
four-tenths  of  a  dime  are  iiine-teoths  of  a  dime.  Theroforo  one  half  of  a  dime  and  two^fifths  of  a 
dime  are  nine  tenths  of  a  dime. 

(lu  this  problem  the  child  usee  poBntes,  nickel  and  a  dime  to  illnslrate.) 

Q.  Show  me  tn^o  fifths  of  a  dime  taken  from  onchalf  of  a  dime— (Child  shows  dre  pennies,  then 
mo  ve.H  four  away . ) 

Q.  One  cent  is  what  part  of  a  dime  ?— John.  One  cent  is  ono-tcath  of  a  dime. 

Q.  Two  fifths  of  a  dime  taken  from  one-half  of  a  dime  is  what  part  of  a  dime?— Amy.  Two-fiftlTs 
of  a  dime  taken  from  one-half  of  a  dime  is  aoe-teath  of  a  dime. 

Q.  Show  me  one  fifth  of  a  dime.— (Child  shows  two  pennies.) 

Q.  Show  me  ene  half  of  one-fifth— (Child  abowe  ene  penny.) 

Q.  What  part  of  a  dime  is  that?— Harrj-.  That  is  one  tenth  of  a  dime. 

Q.  Then,  one-half  of  one-fiftii  is  what?— Jim.  One  half  of  one  fifth  is  one  tenth. 
•  Q.  Show  mo  how  many  one  fifths  of  a  dime  there  are  in  one  half  of  a  dmie.— (Child  shows  on  elate.) 
There  are  two  and  one^half  one-fifths  o£  a  dime  in  ono-haif  of  a  dime. 

Q.  Show  me  how  many  two  fifths  of  a  dime  in  ouchalf  of  a  dime.— (Cliild  shows  ou  slate.)  There 
are  one  and  one  fourth  two  fifths  of  a  dime  in  one  half  of  a  dime. 

Q-  i  t- A=  ^    What  uni|  will  you  use  to  solve  this  problem?— Meyer.  I  will  use  a  pound  of  salt. 

Q.  Eow  many  ounces  in  a  pound  of  salt?— Meyer.  There  are  sixteen  ounces  in  a  pound  of  salt. 

Q.  State  the  problem —Me5*or.  Five  eighths  of  a  pound  of  salt  and  three-sixteentha  of  a  pound  of 
salt  are  how  much?  [Weighaoat  ten  ounces  of  salt  and  pata  ia  one  sack.  Weighs  out  three  ouncee 
and  puts  in  another  sack.)  Five-eighthaof  a  pound  of  salt  are  ton  eunoes.  Onooonco  is  one-sixteenth 
of  a  pound  of  salt.  Ten  oancet  are  tea-sixtoentba  of  a  pooad  of  salt.  Three-sixteenths  of  a  pound  of 
salt  and  ten  sixteenths  of  a  ponnd  of  salt  are  thirtecn*«ixteontbs  of  a  pouad  of  salt.  Therefore  five- 
eighths  of  a  pouad  of  salt  and  three-eixteenths  of  a  pound  of  «alt  are  thirteen-eixteentha  of  a  pound 
of  salt. 

Q.  Three-sixteenths  of  a  pound  taken  from  five-eighths  of  a  pound  leave  what?— Davie.  Three- 
sixteenths  of  a  pound  taken  from  five-eighthdof  a  pound  leave  seven-sixteenths  of  a  pound. 

Q.  In  thirteen-sixtcenths  of  a  pound  there  are  how  many  three-sixteenths  of  a  pound?— Joe.  In 
tliirteensixtecnths  of  a  pound  there  aro  four  and  one-third  three-sixteenths  of  a  pound. 

Q.  In  thirteen  sixteentha  of  a  pound  there  aro  how  many  five-cightliaof  a  pound  ?— Claude.  In  thir- 
teonslxteenths  of  a  pound  thero  are  one  and  three  tcntlia  five-eighths  of  a  jHHind. 

Q.  }  f  ^  —  ?— Louise.  Two-thirds  plus  one-ninth  are  seven-ninths. 

Q.  How  can  that  be  shown?— Louise.  By  using  the  square  yard  as  a  unit. 

Q.  How  many  square  feet  in  one  square  yard  f— Hunter.  There  aro  nino  square  feet  in  one  square 
yard. 

Q.  Solve  the  problem.— John.  Twothird<i  of  a  square  yard  are  six  square  teet.  One  square  foot  is 
one  ninth  of  a  square  yard.  Six  aquare  feet  are  six-ninths  of  a  square  yard.  Six-ninths  of  a  square 
yard  ami  one  ninth  of  a  square  yard  aro  seven-ninths  of  a  square  yard. 

Q.  One-ninth  of  a  square  yard  taken  from  two-thirds  of  a  square  yard  is  what?— Ethel.  One-ninth 
of  a  square  yanl  taken  from  two-thirds  of  a  aquaro  yard  Is  flre-nintba  of  a  square  yard. 

Q.  What  part  do  you  change?— Hunter.  I  change  the  two-thirds. 

Q.  Why  ?— Hunter.  In  order  to  make  it  ninths. 

Q.  Why  do  you  want  it  ninths  ?— Davie.  In  order  to  put  it  with  oae-ninth. 

Q.  What  is  one-third  of  one-third  ?— Joe.  One-third  of  one-third  is  onc-niuth. 

Q.  How  many  one-ninths  in  two-thirds?— Harry.  There  aro  six  oue-niuths  in  two-thirds. 

Q,  J  +  4  =  ?    Edna  may  recite.— Ono-thirtl  plus  one-sixth  equals  one-half. 

Q.  J  -t-  i  =  ?— Edna.  One-third  dividetl  by  one-sixth  equals  two. 

Q   J  —  5  =  ?— Edna.  One- third  minus  one-sixth  equals  one-sixth. 

Q.  5  -f  J  =  ?— Edna.  Two-thirds  plus  one-sixth  equal  fi  vo-sixtfan. 

Q.  I  —  J  =  f— Edna.  Two-thirda  minus  one-eixth  equal  one-half. 

Q.  I  -5-  J  =  ?— Edna.  Two-thirds  divided  by  one-sixth  equal  four. 

Q.  J-f  J  — ?— Edna.  One-half  plus  one-sixth  equals  two-thinls. 

Q.  1  —  &=  ?— Edna.  One-half  minus  ono-aixth  equals  onc-third. 

Q.  4  -7-  i  =  ?— Edna.  One-half  divided  by  one-sixth  equals  three. 

Q.  }  :  4  =  ?— Edna.  Twe-thlrds  plus  one-half  equal  eue  and  one-sixth. 

Q.  J  -f  J=  ?— Edna.  Throe- fourths  plus  one-sixth  equal  eleven-twelfths. 

Q.  i  -*-  J  =  ?— Edna.  Three  fourths  divided  by  one-sixth  eqiml  four  and  one-half. 

Q.  4  -i-  i  =  ?— Edna.  One-third  jdns  one-fourth  equals  seveutwellths. 

(The  above  table  was  on  the  board  and  the  child  rocitc<l  the  answers  readily,  with  no  hesitation 
whatever.) 

Q.  What  unit  did  you  use  in  working  those  problems  ?— Edna.  I  used  the  foot. 

Q.  Wliat  unit  would  you  use  iu  working  these  problems  I  teacher  points  to  following  table]  f— Jim. 
A  gallon  of  water. 
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Q.  !+§=:?— Julian.  Five-eighths  plas  tbrceeighths  equal  one. 

Q.  1+1  =  ?— Julian.  Three-fourths  plus  one- half  equal  one  and  one-fourth. 

Q.t+i=?— Julian.  Three-fourths  plus  one-eighth  equal  seven-eighths. 

Q.  I -^i  =  ?— Julian.  Three-fourths  contain  one-fourth  three  times. 

Q.  }-=-!  =  I— Julian.  Three-fourths  contain  one  half  one  and  one-half  times. 

Q.  1  :- 1  =  ?— Julian.  One  contains  three-fourths  one  and  one-third  times. 

Q.  i-h^  —  l — Julian.  Seven-eighths  contain  one-fourth  three  and  one-half  times. 

Q.  §-i-i  —  ?— Julian.  Five-eighths  contain  one-half  one  and  one-fourth  times. 

Q.  g -4-1  =  ?— Julian.  Six-eighths  contain  one-half  one  and  one-half  times. 

Q.  How  much  will  two  pounds  of  rice  cost  nt  i  cent  an  ounce— Claude.  Eight  cents. 

Q.  How  much  will  two  pounds  of  rice  cost  at  one-eighth  cent  an  ounce?— Hunter.  Four  cents. 

Q.  How  much  will  one  pound  of  rice  cost  at  l{  cents  an  ounce?— Frank.  One  pound  will  cost  twenty 
cents. 

Q.  How  much  will  one  gallon  of  vinegar  cost  at  2^  cents  a  pint?— Josie.  One  gaUon  will  cost  twenty 
cents. 

Q.  If  a  squirrel  can  climb  2^  feet  a  second,  Low  long  will  it  take  him  to  get  to  the  top  of  a  tree  25 
feet  high  ?— Jim.  Ton  seconds. 

Teacher.  Class  stand.  Face  board.  [Teacher  writes  24625.]  Louise,  read.— Louise.  Twenty-four 
thousand  six  hundred  twenty-five. 

(Teacher  writes:)  24625 
X6 

Teacher.  Class  stand  in  line  and  recite  in  order.— Class.  Six  times  five  are  thirty;  write  the  naught 
and  add  the  three  to  the  next  column.  Six  times  two  are  twelve  and  three  are  fifteen;  write  the  five 
and  add  the  one  to  the  next  column.  Six  times  six  are  thirty -six  and  one  are  thirty-seven ;  write  the 
seven  and  add  the  three  to  the  next  column.  Six  times  four  are  twenty-four  and  three  are  twenty 
seven;  write  the  seven  and  add  the  two  to  the  next  column.  Six  times  two  are  twelve  and  two  are 
fourteen ;  write  the  fourteen.    Result,  147,750.   One  hundred  forty-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  fifty. 

Q.  24625 
X5 

Five  times  five  are  twenty -five :  write  the  five  and  add  the  two  to  the  next  column.  Five 
times  two  are  ten  and  two  are  twelve;  write  the  two  and  add  the  one  to  the  next  column.  Five 
times  six  are  thirty  and  one  are  thirty-oue;  write  the  one  and  add  the  three  to  the  next  column. 
Five  times  four  are  twenty  and  three  are  twenty-three;  write  the  three  and  add  the  two  to  the  next 
column.  Five  times  two  are  ten  and  two  are  twelve;  write  the  twelve.  Besult,  123,125.  One  hun- 
dred twenty-three  thousand  one  hundred  twenty-five. 
Q.  67428 
-29264 

Four  from  eight  leaves  four;  write  the  four.    Six  from  twelve  leaves  six;  write  the  six. 
Two  from  three  leaves  one;  write  the  one.    Nine  from  seventeen  leaves  eight;  write  the  eight.    Two 
from  five  leaves  three;  write  the  three.     Remainder,  38,164.     Thirty-eight  thousand  one  hundred 
sixty-four. 
Assistant  superintendent.  One  problem  in  subtraction  is  sufiScient  to  show  the  process. 
Teacher.  Class  take  seats. 
Pupils  read  numbers  as  written :  20426 
1604 
3008 
22422 
6301 

Teacher.  Add.— Class.  One,  three,  eleven,  fifteen,  twenty -one;  write  the  one  and  add  the  two  to  the 
next  column.  Two,  four,  six;  write  the  six.  Three,  seven,  thirteen,  seventeen;  write  the  seven  and 
add  the  one  to  the  next  column.  Seven,  nine,  twelve,  thirteen,  twenty-two;  write  the  two  and  add  two 
to  the  next  column.  Four,  six;  write  the  six.  The  sum,  62,761.  Sixty -two  thousand  seven  hundred 
sixty-one. 

HAMILTON  SCHOOL-MISS  CAUTHORNE,  TEACHER. 
[March  18,  1895— Class  A,  grade  second,  beginning— Children  in  school  15  months.] 

Q.  Class,  find  the  sum  of  $248.12^,  $362.24,  $362.31,  and  $523.37}.  (Answers  were  ready  in  one  min> 
ute.)— Answer,  $1,406.05.    (Nearly  every  pupil  in  the  class  had  the  answer.) 

Q.  What  is  the  diflerence  between  $4,152.30  and  $984.64?  (Several  pupils  had  answers  ready  in  half 
minute.  All  appeared  ready  at  the  end  of  a  minute.)— Earl.  The  difference  between  $4,152.30  and 
$984.64  is  $3,167.66. 

Q.  Multiply  $05.37)  by  6.— Aimee.  The  product  is  $572.26.  (Pupils  ready  with  answer  in  }  of  a 
minute.) 
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Teacher.  The  ohildren  have  maltiplied  fractions  by  whole  nombers.  They  have  found  fractional 
parts  of  numbers.    They  add  and  divide  fractions  some. 

Q.  Multiply  5  by  4.— Maude.  5  times  |  are  ^. 

Q.  6  times  4  =  f— Maude.  6  times  4  are  3. 

Q.  4  times  4  =  f—Maude.  4  times  4  are  2. 

Q.  3  times  4  =?— Maude.  3  times  4  are  1. 

Q.  4  times  4  =  ?— Maude.  4  times  4  are  1|. 

Q.  0  times  i  =  7— Edna.  6  times  4  are  2. 

Q.  5  times  4  —  7— E<lna.  5  times  4  are  If. 

Q.  3  times  |  =7— Edna.  3  times  4  are  1. 

Q.  3  times  |  =  7— Edna.  3  times  f  are  2. 

Q.  4  tiroes  }  =r7~£dna.  4  times  )  are  2f. 

Q.  6  times  |  =  7— Edna.  6  times  }  are  4. 

Q.  Show  by  diagram  how  3  times  §  are  2  whole  ones.— (Pupils  made  diagrams  and  pointed  |  tliree 
times.) 


Q.  Who  will  multiply  these  7 

4x3  =  7— Fred.  3  times  J  are  |. 
iX4  — 7  4  tiroes  4  equals  1. 

4x5  —  7  5  limes  4  equals  I4. 

]  X  5  =  7  5  times  }  equals  3}. 

4x6  =  7  6  times  4  equals  14. 

4x7  =  ?  7  times  4  equals  If. 

4x8  — 7  8  times  4  equals  2. 

Q.  Who  will  mulUply  these? 

|X3  =  7— Helen.  3  times  I  equals  {. 
4x4  =  1  4  times  i  equals  t* 

}  X  3  =  7  3  times  {  equals  1|. 

jX3  =  7  3  times  g  eq nab  If. 

I X  3  =  f  3  times  |  equals  2}. 

I X 2  =  7  2  times  t  equals  Ig. 

Q.  Who  will  compare  12  with  other  multiples  of  67— Alice.  12  is  2  times  6;  12  is  onoe  itself;  12  is 
|of  18;  12  is  4  of  24;  12  is  4  of  36;  12  is?  of  42;  12  is  4  of  48;  12  is  g  of  54. 

Q.  Compare  18  with  other  multiples  of  6.— Ralph.  18  is  8  times  6;  18  is  |  of  12;  18  is  once  itself;  18 
isiof  24;  18is}of  30;  18  is  4  of  36;  18  is?  of  42;  18  is}  of  48;  18  is  4  of  64. 

Q.  Compare  30  as  you  did  the  other  numbers.— Erskine.  36  is  6  sixes;  36  is  3  twelves;  36  is  2  eigbt- 
eens;  36  is  §  of  24;  36  is  g  of  30;  36  is  onceitolf;  36  is  f  of  42;  36  is  ]  of  48;  36  is  f  of  54. 

Q.  Give  the  division  of  sixes.— Frank.  1  is  4  of  6;  3  is  4  of  6;  2  is  4  of  6;  4  is  |  of  6;  7  is  U;  9  is  Ig. 
or  14;  8  is  1«,  or  14;  12  is  2  sixes;  14  is  24  sixes;  16  is  2|  sixes;  IB  is  3  sixes;  21  is  34  sixes;  22  is  3} 
sixes;  24  is  4  sixes;  25  is  4^  sixes;  27  is  44  sixes;  39  is  64  sixes;  32  is  54  sixes. 
Q.  How  many  of  you  have  bought  milk  7— (Nearly  all  had.) 
Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  a  gallon  of  milk?— A.  20  cents  a  gallon. 

Q.  Ifow,  if  milk  costs  20  cents  a  gallon,  what  will  3  quarts  cost?— Class.  Three  quarts  will  cost  15 
cents. 

Q.  I  want  someone  to  tell  roe  how  he  knows  that  the  milk  will  cost  15  cents.— Alice.  If  the  milk 
costs  20  cents  a  gallon,  a  quart  is  4  of  a  gallon,  and  4  of  20  cents  is  5  cents,  and  three  quarts  will  cost 
3  times  5  cents,  or  15  cents. 

Q.  If  a  gallon  of  coal  oil  costs  10  cents,  what  will  two  quarts  cost?— Maude.  Two  quarts  will  coat 
5  cents. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  it  will  cost  5  cents?— Bert.  If  a  gallon  costs  10  cents,  4  gallon  will  cost 
5  cents. 
Q.  What  will  18  eggs  cost,  at  20  cents  a  dosen  7— David.  18  eggs  will  cost  30  cents. 
Q.  How  do  you  know  they  will  cost  30  cents  ?— David.  20  cents  a  dozen.    6  is  4  a  dozen,  and  18  eggs 
equal  a  dozen  and  six  more. 
Q.  How  many  square  inches  in  a  square  foot?— Class.  144. 

Q.  How  long  a  string  would  it  take  to  reach  around  a  foot  square?— Class.  48  inches. 
Q.  How  many  square  feet  in  a  square  yard  7— Class.  9  square  feet  in  a  square  yard. 
Q.  How  many  square  feet  in  4  square  yard?— Class.  44  square  feet. 
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Q.  Tn  a  flover  bed  4  feet  long  and  5  feet  vride,  bow  many  sfiunrA  feet?— EarJL  20  a^uarofeel 
Q.  How  many  square  yards  would  that  be'— JlaxL  2|«q]Utf«  yaidt. 


(Pupils  explaiu  division  by  diagram  if  called  upon  to  do  so.) 

Q.  4-ri  =  ?— John,  i  is  contained  in  |  one-half  time. 

Q.  g-j-i  =  ?— John.  ^  is  contained  in  g  one  and  one-fourth  timet. 

Q.  J+J  — ?— John.  3  is  contained  in  |  two  thirds  time. 

Q.  3-:-|  =  ? — John,  g  is  cmitained  in  J  one  sixtb  time. 

Q-  i-^8  =  ?~John.  g  is  contained  m  2  two  and  one-third  times. 

Q.  i-^i  =  f— John.  3  is  contained  in  J  one-third  lime. 

Q.  g-!-}=i? — John.  3  is  contaiqcd  in  I  one  half  time. 

Q.  Some  child  tell  me  the  fractional  parts  of  a  foot.— Aimee.  1  incb  is  ^\  of  a  foot;  2  inches  are  ^ 
equals  &  of  a  foot ;  3  inches  are  ^^,  equals  ^  of  a  £iK)t;  4  inches  are  A,  equals  ^  of  a  foot;  5  inches  are 
^«f  a  foot ;  6  inches  are  ^,  equals  ^  of  a  foot:  7  inches  are  A  of  a  foot;  8  inches  are  V^,  equals  {  of  a 
foot;  0  inches  are  i<*g,  equals  3  of  a  foot;  10  inches  are  }S,  equals  |  of  a  foot;  11  inches  are  Jl  of  a  foot; 
12  inches  are  1  foot. 

Q.  Class  may  add  ^  of  a  foot  and  4  of  a  foot.— Class,  i  foot  is  ^^  foot-,  i  foot  is  ^  foot,  and  ^  and  x\ 
are  /,  foot.  « 

Q.  3  of  a  foot  and  &  of  a  foot  are  how  much  ?— Class.  3  of  a  foot  are  i",,  and  i  of  a  foot  is  ^,  and  ^ 
and  i>j  are  }|  of  a  foot. 

Q.  f  of  a  foot  and  |  of  a  foot  are  how  mucli  ?— Class.  |  of  a  foot  are  ^,  and  |  of  a  foot  is  /«,  and  A 
and  ^  are  IJ. 

Q.  i  of  a  foot  and  i  of  a  foot  are  how  much  ?— Class.-  ft  of  a  foot  is  ^,  and  i  of  a  foot  is  /j,  and  ^  and 
^  are  ^^,  equals  ^  of  a  foot. 

Q.  Add  1^  of  a  foot  and  {^  of  a  foot.— John.  i%  of  a  foot  are  /g,  and  /g  of  a  foot  are  /j,  and  V^  and. 
1^  equal  1  foot. 

Q.  Give  the  fractional  parts  of  numbers.— Class,  f  of  15  —  10;  f  of  21  =  14 ;  §  of  12  =  8;  |  of  27  =  18; 
3  of  32^24;  3  of  12  =  9;  3  of  16  =  12;  3  of  20  =  15;  3  of  36  =  27;  fof  25  =  10;  g of  25  =  15;  |  of  30  =  12. 

[Table  of  sixes.] 

6, 6, 0, 6, 6,  G,  6, 6. 6 

6, 6, 6, 0, 6, 6,  G,  6 

6, 6,  G,  G.  G,  6. 6 

«.«,«,  6,  «,8 

6,6,8,6 

6.6,6 

6,6 

6 

Q.  Give  thennmbcr  of  sixes  in  each  column.- Elenore.  2  aixes  are  12;  3  sixes  are  18;  4  sixes  are  24; 
5  sixes  are  SO;  6  sixes  are  36;  7  sixes  are  42;  8  sixes  are  48;  0  sixes  are  54. 
(After  the  popil  had  recited  the  table,  the  teacher  put  the  prodoota  under  the  colamns.) 

ADAMS  SCHOOL-MISS  CARB,  TEACHER. 
[April  9,  1895— Class  B,  grade  second.] 

Assistant  Superintendent.  Miss  Carr,  when  I  was  at  your  school  the  other  day  I  saw  a  great  inter- 
est in  the  lesson  in  which  you  were  developing  the  idea  of  the  number  23  with  your  lower  class.  Will 
you  take  the  same  class  today  and  develop  another  niAnber  for  us,  that  we  may  get  a  re<K)rd  of  all  of 
the  steps  of  the  lesson  f 

Miss  Carr.  I  will  do  so  at  once.    (The  class  is  called.) 

Q.  What  number  are  wo  to  study  today,  children?— Class.  Twenty-six. 

Miss  Carr.  We  will  begin,  then,  by  grouping  the  numbers  below  26,  and  including  it,  according  to 
their  endings.  (In  answer  to  the  teacher's  question  as  to  the  endings  of  the  numbers  below  26  the  fol- 
lowing groups  are  obtained :) 

28.     1<11      2<12      3<13      4<14      5<15      6?  16      ''{l7      ®{l8      *ll9      0<10 
(21         (22         (23         (24         (25         (26  •  (20 

Q.  You  may  give  me  all  the  numbers  below  26  that  end  with  one.— Eva.  One,  eleven^  twenty -^ne* 
<^.  All  that  end  with  two.— Mary.  Two,  twelve,  twenty-two. 
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Q.  All  tboM  that  end  wiUi  thre«.— OUvo.  Three,  thirteen,  twenty-three. 

Q.  Those  that  end  with  four.— Dave.  Four,  fourteen,  twenty-four. 

Q.  Those  that  end  with  five.— Mmry.  Five,  fifteen,  twenty -fire. 

Q.  These  that  end  with  six.— Tommy.  Six,  sixteen,  twenty  six. 

Q.  Those  that  end  with  seven.— Forrest.  Seven,  seventeen. 

Q.  Those  that  end  with  eight.— Minnie.  Eight,  eighteen. 

Q.  Tliose  that  end  with  nine.- Walter.  Nine,  nineteen. 

Q.  Those  that  end  with  naught. — ^Aadrew.'Kaugbt.-teii,  twenty. 

Q.  Now,  cliiidren,  jou  may  tell  me  agaia  what  niunber  we  are  ready  to  make. 

Q.  With  what  number  does  it  end? — Claas.  With  the  number  six. 

Q.  Let  us  look  at  the  numbers  in  our  first  group.  Do  they  all  end  with  the  same  numl>er  ?— Class. 
Yee'm. 

Q.  Wliatis  it?— Ernst.  The  number  one. 

Q.  One  and  what  malio  six/— Linnio.  One  and  five  make  six. 

Q.  Then  the  Duml>ors  that  we  add  to  iho  first  group  must  all  end  with  what  number  7— Dora.  They 
mnst  all  end  with  tive. 

Q.  You  may  arrange  this  first  group  for  us. — John.  One  and  twenty  five  make  twenty-six;  eleven 
and  fifteen  make  twenty -six;  tweaty-one  aud  five  make  twenty -six. 

(A»  the  ^lueetiona  are  answered  giving  the  numbera  tlut  added  together  make  twenty  six,  the  teacher 
fills  out  the  groups  until  this  form  ia  obtained:) 


26. 


(    1+25  (   2  +  24           (    3  +  23  (   4+22  (   5+21 

K 11+15  2<  12+14  3^13+13  4<  14+12  5<  15+11 

(21+5  (22+4           (23+  a  (24+2-  (25+1 

(   6+20  75   7+19  «(   8+18  «C   9+17  (   0+26 

5^16+10  '{17+9  ^{18+  8  *'il9+7  10<10+16 

(26+  0  (20+  6 


Q.  With  what  does  the  second  gronp  end?— Olive.  The  second  group  ends  with  two. 

Q.  Two  and  what  make  six?— Blanche.  Two  and  four  make  six. 

Q.  Arrange  the  group.— Blanche.  Two  and  twenty-four  make  twenty-six ;  twelve  ami  fourteen  make 
twenty-six;  twenty  two  and  four  make  twenty-six. 

Q.  With  what  does  the  third  group  end  ?— Minnie.  The  third  group  ends  with  three. 

Q.  Three  and  what  make  six  f — Dave.  Three  and  three  make  .lix. 

Q.  Arrange  the  third  group.— Eva.  Three  and  twenty -three  make  twenty  six;  thirteen  and  thirteen 
make  twenty-six;  twenty-three  and  three  make  twenty-six. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  combinations  in  this  group  that  are  alike?— Eva.  The  firt>t  and  tliird  are  alike. 

(Teacher  crosses  out  the  underlined.) 

Q.  With  what  does  the  fourth  group  end  ?— Mabel.  The  fourth  group  ends  with  four. 

Q.  Four  and  what  make  six?— Mabel.  Four  and  two  make  six. 

Q.  Arrange  this  group.— Olive.  Four  and  twenty-two  make  twenty -six;  fourteen  and  twelve  make 
twenty -six;  twenty-four  and  two  make  twenty-six. 

Q.  With  what  does  the  next  group  end  ?— Bessie.  The  next  group  ends  with  five. 

Q.  Five  aud  what  make  six 7— Bessie.  Five  and  one  make  six. 

Q.  Arrange  that  group.— Ernst.  Five  and  twenty -one  make  twenty -six;  fifteen  and  eleven  mako 
twenty-six ;  tweiity-fi  ve  and  one  make  twenty-six. 

Q.  Six  and  what  make  six?— Anna.  Six  ami  nanght  make  six. 

Q.  Arrange  that  group.- Anna.  Six  and  twenty  make  twenty-six;  sixteen  and  ten  make  twenty- 
six;  twenty -six  and  naughi*make  twenty-six. 

Q.  Seven  and  what  make  six?— Dora.  Seven  is  more  than  six. 

Q.  Now,  we  will  think  we  are  making  what  nnmber,  then,  instead  of  six  ?— Class.  Sixteen. 

Q.  Seven  and  what  mako  sixteen  ?— Walter.  Seven  and  nine  make  sixteen. 

Q.  Arrange  the  group  of  sevens.- Forrest.  Seven  and  nineteen  make  twenty -six;  seventeen  and 
nine  make  twenty  six. 

Q.  Eight  and  what  make  sixteen  ?— Walter.  Eight  and  eight  make  sixteen. 

Q.  Arrange  this  group.— Dave.  Eight  and  eighteen  make  twenty-six;  eighteen  and  eight  mako 
twenty  six. 

Q.  Are  these  combinations  the  same?— Class.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  we  will  cross  one  out.  Nine  and  what  make  sixteen?— Minnie.  Nine  and  soveu  make 
sixteen. 

Q.  Arrange  the  group.— Minnie.  Nino  and  seventeen  are  twenty -six;  uinotoeu  and  seven  are 
twenty-six. 

Q.  With  what  does  the  last  group  end?— Ida.  Naught. 

Q.  Nanght  and  what  make  six  ?— Ida.  Naught  and  six  make  8ix. 

Q.  Arrange  the  last  group.- Ida  Naught  and  twenty-six  make  twenty-six;  ten  and  sixteen  make 
twenty-six ;  twenty-six  and  naught  make  twenty-six. 

Q.  Now,  compare  the  groups  and  see  if  you  find  sny  that  are  alike.— Dora.  The  first  and  fifth  are 
alike. 
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Q.  Then  we  will  cross  the'  fifth  one  oat.  Are  there  any  others?— Arthur.  The  fourth  is  like  the 
second. 

Q.  Then  wo  will  cross  the  fourth  one  out.    Are  any  others  alike! 

Forrest.  The  ninth  and  seventh  are  alike. 

(Teacher  crosses  ninth  oat.) 

Ernst.  The  tenth  and  sixth  are  alike. 

Teacher.  We  will  cross  the  tenth  out  also. 

Teacher.  Suhtraction  is  learned  at  the  same  time  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  same  groupings. 
Thus,  the  first  group  is  read:  Twenty-six  less  one  equals  twenty -flye;  twenty -six  less  eleren  equals 
fifteen;  twenty -six  leas  twenty-one  equals  five;  Twenty -six  less  twenty -five  equals  one;  twenty -six 
less  fifteen  equals  eleven;  twenty-six  less  five  equals  twenty  one.  All  the  groupings  are  read  In  the 
same  way,  and  the  drill  follows.  By  calling  attention  to  the  endings  of  numbers,  I  find  this  classifica- 
tion of  combinations  an  aid  toward  rapid  addition  and  subtraction.  I  supplement  this  work  by  con- 
crete problems  involving  these  processes  and  numbers,  as :  There  are  sixteen  children  in  one  class  and 
ten  in  another;  how  many  in  both  classes?  There  were  twenty-six  children  in  the  schoolroom; 
sixteen  were  studying,  and  the  rest  were  reciting;  how  many  were  reciting? 

(Teacher  erases  the  groups-) 

Teacher.  The  children  are  then  given  the  drill ;  first,  by  grouping  the  numbers  according  to  the  end- 
ings;  after  which  the  combinations  are  given  at  random,  thus:  I  will  put  a  number  on  the  board,  and 
you  give  me  the  other  number  that  with  it  will  make  twenty-six. 

Q.  4.— Mabel.  Twenty -two. 

Q.  10.— Bessie.  Sixteen. 

Q.  21.-Minnie.  Five. 

Q.  8.— Dora.  Eighteen. 

(^  12.— Anna.  Fourteen. 

poacher.  I  proceed  in  this  manner  until  all  the  numbers  less  than  twenty-six  are  in  a  column  on 
the  board.  The  drill  is  then  strengthened  by  requiring  each  of  several  children  to  read  the  whole 
column  as  a  paragraph.    Division  and  multiplication  are  developed  as  follows : 

Q.  What  number  are  we  studying?— Allie.  The  number  twenty-six. 

Q.  What  is  the  first  number  below  twenty-six?— Tony.  Twenty-five  is  the  first  number  below 
twenty-six. 

Q.  We  all  know  about  twenty -five,  don't  we?— Class.  Yes'm. 

Q.  Twenty-five  and  what  make  twenty  six?— Class.  One. 

<^.  Then,  there  are  how  many  twenty-fives  in  twenty-six  ?—Creorge.  One  and  one  twenty-fifth 
twenty-fives  in  twenty-six. 

Q.  What  are  the  factors  of  this  twenty-five?— Oscar.  Five  times  five. 

Q.  What  would  be  a  good  number  to  take  next,  then?— Dora.  The  number  five. 

Q.  Count  twenty-six  by  fives.— Dora.  Five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five,  one.  There  are  five 
and  one-fifth  fives  in  twenty-six. 

(For  the  form  of  this  lesson,  see  Table  No.  3.) 

Q.  Twenty-lour  and  what  make  twenty-six?— Forrest.  Twenty -four  and  two  make  twenty-six. 

Q.  Now,  how  many  twenty-fours  in  twenty-six?— Forrest.  There  are  one  and  one-twelfth  twenty- 
fours  in  twenty-six. 

Q.  Think  of  the  factors  of  twenty-four,  and  tell  me  a  good  number  to  take  next.— Ernst.  Twelve. 

Q.  Count  twenty-six  by  twelves.— Ernst.  Twelve,  twenty-four,  and  two  make  twenty-six. 

Q.  How  many  twelves  in  twenty-six ?— Anna.  There  are  two  and  one-sixth  twelves  in  twenty-aix. 

Q.  How  do  yon  know  ?— Anna.  I  see  two  whole  twelves,  and  a  two,  which  is  one-sixth  of  another 
twelve. 

Q.  What  is  another  factor  of  twenty-four?— Mabel.  Six. 

Q.  Count  twenty-six  by  sixes.— Olive.  Six,  twelve,  eighteen,  twenty-four,  and  two  make  twenty-six. 
There  are  four  and  one- third  sixes  in  twenty-six. 

Q.  Name  some  other  factors  of  twenty-four — John.  Eight  times  three. 

Q.  Count  twenty-six.  by  threes.- Cleorge.  Three,  six,  nine,  twelve,  fifteen,  eighteen,  twenty-on^, 
twenty-four,  and  two  make  twenty-six.    There  are  eight  and  two  thirds  threes  in  twenty-six. 

Q.  Name  another  factor  of  twenty-four. — John.  Three  times  eight. 

Q.  Count  twenty-six  by  eights — John.  Eight,  sixteen,  twenty-four,  and  two  make  twenty-six. 
There  are  three  and  one-fourth  eights  in  twenty-six. 

Q.  What  other  number  can  wo  get  from  twenty-four?— Tony.  Four. 

Q.  Count  twenty-six  by  fours.— Tony.  Four,  eight,  twelve,  sixteen,  twenty,  twenty-four,  and  two 
make  twenty-six. 

Q.  How  many  fours  in  twenty-six?— Dave.  There  are  six  and  one-half  fours  in  twenty-six. 

Q.  What  is  one- fourth  of  twenty-six?— Edna.  Six  and  one- half  is  one* fourth  of  twenty-six. 

Q.  What,  then,  are  three-fourths  of  twenty-six  ?— Edna.  Three-fourths  of  twenty-six  are  nineteen 
and  one-half. 

Q.  What  else  can  we  get  out  of  twenty-four  ?— Class.  Two. 

Q.  How  many  twos  in  each  one  of  these  fours?— C^ass.  Two  twos. 
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Q.  Claaa  may  count  twontj-six  by  twos.— Class.  Two,  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  sixteen, 
eighteen,  twenty,  twenty-two,  twenty-four,  twenty-six. 

Q.  How  many  twos  in  twenty-sixf— Bessie.  There  are  thirteen  twos  in  twenty  six. 

Q.  If  there  are  tlyrteen  twos  in  twenty-six,  how  many  thirteens  in  twentysixT— Maud.  There  are 
two  thirteens  in  twenty  six. 

Q.  Two  is  what  part  of  twenty-six.— Ernst.  Two  is  one-thirteenth  of  twenty-six. 

Q.  Twenty-three  and  what  make  twenty-six  f— Dave.  Twenty-three  and  three  make  twenty-six. 

Q.  How  many  twenty- threes  in  twenty-six?— Blanche.  There  are  one  and  three  twenty-thirdst 
twenty -threes  in  twenty-six. 

Q.  Has  twenty-three kny  factors?— Class.  No*m. 

Q.  Twenty-two  and  what  make  twenty-six  ?— Eva.  Twenty-two  and  four  make  twenty-six. 

Q.  How  many  twenty-twos  in  twenty-six?— Olive.  In  twenty-six  there  are  one  and  two-elevenths 
twenty-twos. 

Q.  Prove  that  that  is  so.— Ida.  I  see  a  whole  twenty  two  and  a  four.  Two  is  one-eleventh  of 
twenty-two,  so  four  would  be  two-elevenths  of  another  twenty-two. 

Q.  What  number  shall  we  take  next?— Blanche.  Eleven. 

Q.  Count  twenty-six  by  eleven.— Andrew.  Eleven,  twenty-two,  and  four  make  twenty-six. 

Q.  How  many  elevens  in  twenty-six?- Walter.  There  are  two  and  four-ejeveoths  elevens  im 
twenty-six. 

Teacher.  Placing  upon  the  board  these  answers  as  they  are  given,  wo  proceed  in  this  manner  until 
we  have  measured  twenty -six  by  all  the  numbers  under  it,  thus  forming  Table  No.  3.  This  work  is  also 
followed  by  the  drill,  the  table  being  erased  fh>m  the  board,  and  the  numbers  in  irregular  order  being 
placed  in  a  column  on  the  board,  from  which  each  of  several  children  read  the  division  paragraph. 

Addition  and  division  are  not  only  read  ft'om  this  table  in  the  manner  indicated  and  fractions 
reduced,  but  multiplication  may  also  be  developed,  reading  thus :  One  time  twenty-five  and  one  make 
twenty-six,  or  twenty-five  times  one  and  one  twenty-fifth  make  twenty-six.  Five  times  five  and  one 
make  twenty -six.  or  five  times  five  and  a  fifth  make  twenty -six,  and  so  on. 

This  table  is  also  supplemented  by  the  concrete  work,  as:  If  I  spend  twenty-six  cents  for  tops,  at 
five  cents  each,  how  many  could  I  buy?  Divide  two  and  one-sixth  dosen  cookies  among  thirteen 
children,  how  many  would  each  child  get  ?  Each  share  would  be  what  part  of  the  cookies  ?  If  James 
gave  his  share  to  John,  how  many  would  John  have?  What  part  of  all  the  cookies  would  John 
have?  At  two  cents  each,  how  much  would  thirteeir  marbles  cost?  Twenty-six  quarts  erf  milk  would 
make  how  many  gallons,  etc.  ?  With  this  work  for  a  foundation,  the  text-book  problems  can  be  readily 
solved. 

TabU  No.  S. 

25M  =  26 

6-f  5+5+5+5+1  =  2« 

24+2  =  26 

12  +  12  f  2  =  26 

6+6+6+6+2=26 

3+3+3+3+3+3+3+3+2  =  26 

8+8+8+2  =  26 

4+4+4+4+4  1-4+2  =  26 

2+2+2+2+2-+2+2+2+2+2+2+2+2  =  26 

•  13+13  =  26 

23+3  =  26 

22-1-4  =  26 

11  +  11+4=26 

21+6=26 

7+7^.74.5  =  26 

20+6  =  26 

10+10+6  =  26 

19+7  =  26 

18+8  =  26 

8+9+8  =  26 

17+9=26 

16+10  =  26 

•   15+11  =  26 

14+12  =  26 
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HUMBOLDT  SCHOOL-MISS  SMITH,  TEACHER. 

[March  26, 1805— Clase  A,  grade  third] 

Q.  Tell  how  many  i)OundH  in  these  numbers  of  ounces.— Frank's. : 
73  onuces  \  (  In  75  ounces  thero  are  4} 4  pounds. 

In  72  ounces  there  aro  4|  pounds.      • 
In  74  ounces  there  are  4g  pounds. 
(8  ounces  |       -  ■  In  78  ounces  there  are  4{  pounds. 

76  ounces  |  |  In  7G  ounces  there  are  4}  pounds. 

79  ounces  j  (,  ^^  '^^  ounces  there  are  4}^  pounds. 

Q.  How  many  feet— 

In  75  inches?— Bert.  In  75  inches  there  are  6J  feet. 
In  72  inches?  In  72  inches  thero  are  G  feet. 

In  74  inches  ?  In  74  inches  there  are  6^  feet. 

In  78  inches  1  In  78  inches  thjero  are  0^  feet. 

In  70  inches  ?  In  78  inches  there  are  6^  feet. 

In  79  inches  ?  In  79  inches  there  are  6 j^,  feet. 

Q.  Beginning  with  forty,  going  backward,  give  the  number  of  gallons  in  40  pints,  39  pints,  ZH 
pints,  etc.— Harry.  In  40  pints  there  arc  5  gallons.  In  39  pints  there  are  4{  gallons.  In  38  pints  there 
are  4]  gallons.  In  37  pints  there  are  4}  gallons.  In  36  pints  there  are  4^  gallons.  In  35  pints  there 
are  4|  gallons.  In  34  pints  there  are  4^  gallons.  In  33  pints  there  are  4|  gallons.  In  32  pints  titers 
are 4  gallons.  In  31  pints  thero  &re  SJ  gallons.  In  30  pints  there  are  3]  gallons.  In  29  pints  thero  are 
31  gallons.  In  28  pints  there  are  3^  gallons.  In  27  pints  there  are  3g  gallons.  In  20  pints  there  are  3| 
gallons.  In  25  pints  there  are  3^  gallons.  In  24  pints  there  are  3  gallons.  In  23  pints  there  are  2|  gal- 
lons. In  22  pints  thero  are  2|  gallons.  In  21  pints  there  are  2|  gallons.  In  20  pints  there  are  2^  gallons. 
In  19  pints  there  are  2g  gallons.  In  18  pints  there  are  2^  gallons.  In  17  pints  there  are  2|  gallons.  In 
16  pints  there  are  2  gallons.  In  15  pints  thero  are  Ig  gallons.  In  14  pints  there  arc  1}  gallons.  In  13 
pints  there  are  1|  gallons.  In  12  pints  there  are  1^  gallons.  In  11  pints  there  aro  Ig  gallons.  Id  10 
pints  there  are  l^  gallons.  In  9  pints  thero  aro  1^  gallons.  In  8  pints  thero  is  1  gallon.  In  7  pints 
there  is  j  gallon.  In  0  pints  tliero  is  i  gallon.  In  5  pints  there  is  g  gallon.  In  4  pints  there  is  ^  gallon. 
In  3  pints  there  is  g  gallon.  In  2  pints  there  is  4  gallon.  In  1  pint  there  is  &  gallon. 
Q.  How  many  yards— 

In  75  feet?— Edwin.  In  75  feet  there  are  25  yards, 
lu  72  feet?  In  72  feet  there  aro  24  yards. 

In  74  feet  ?  In  74  feet  there  are  24|  yards. 

In  78  feet  ?  In  78  feet  there  are  20  yards. 

In  76  feet?  In  70  feet  there  are  25i  yards. 

In  79  feet  ?  In  79  feet  thero  arc  2C|  yards. 

Q.  Whatisone-fourthof  72?— Arthur.  One-fourth  of  72  is  19. 
Q.  Wliat  aro  three-fourths  of  76?— George.  Three- fourths  of  76  are  57. 
Q.  What  is  one-eighth  of  72  ?— Ella.  One  eighth  of  72  is  9. 
Q.  What  are  seven-eighths  of  72?— Robert.  Seren-eighlhs  of  72  are  63. 
Q.  Whatisono-thirdof  75?— Mand.  One-third  of  75  is  25. 
Q.  What  are  two-thirds  of  75?-Cleo.  Two-thirds  of  75  are  50. 
Q.  What  is  one-ninth  of  72?— Eddie.  One-ninth  of  72  is  8. 
Q.  What  aro  four-ninths  of  72?— Katie.  Pour-ninths  of  72  arft2. 
Q.  What  are  seven-ninths  of  72?— Harold.  Seven-ninths  of  72  aro  56. 
Q.  AV^hat  is  one-sixteenth  of  64  ?— Arthur.  One-sixteenth  of  64  is  4. 
Q.  What  are  five-sixteenths  of  64?— Ada.  Five-sixteenths  of  64  are  20. 
Q.  What  is  one-fifth  of  75?— Will.  One-fifth  of  75  is  15. 
Q.  What  aro  four-fifths  of  75?— Herbert.  Four-fifths  of  75  are  60. 
Q.  What  is  onehalf  of  74?-Mattie.  One-half  of  74  is  37. 
,   Q.  What  is  one-eighth  of  75?— Lida.  One-eighth  of  75  is  9g. 

Q.  How  dt)  you  know  that  one-eighth  of  75  is  9g ?— Kathcrine.  In  75  there  are  9g  eights;  therefore 
i  of  75  is  9g. 

Q-.  What  is  the  sum  of  three-fourths  and  thrce-oighlhs?— Ada.  Three-fourths  of  a  gallon  arc  six 
pints;  three-eighths  of  a  gallon  are  three  pints;  one  pint  is  one-eighth  of  a  gallon;  six  pints  arc  six- 
eighths  of  a  gallon ;  three  pints  are  three-eighths  of  a  j^allon ;  six-eighths  of  a  gallon  and  three-eighths 
of  a  gallon  are  nine-eighths  gallons,  or  one  and  one-eighth  gallons.  Therefore  the  snm  of  three- 
fourths  and  three-eighths  is  one  and  one-eighth. 

Q.  Three-eighths  taken  from  three-fourths  leave  what?— Willie  B.  Three-fourths  of  a  gallon  are. 
six  pints;  three-eighths  of  a  gallon  aro  three  pints;  one  pint  is  one-eighth  of  a  gallon ;  six  pints  aie 
six-eighths  of  a  gallon;  threo  pints  are  three-eighths  of  a  gallon;  three-eighths  of  a  gallon  taken 
from  six-eighths  of  a  gallon  leave  three-eighths  of  a  gallon.  Therefore  three-eighths  taken  from 
three-fourths  leave  three-eighths. 

Q.  How  many  three-eighths  in  three-fourths?— Maud.  Three-fourths  of  a  gallon  are  six  pints; 
three-eighths  of  a  gallon  aro  three  pints;  one  pint  is  one- eighth  of  a  gallon;  six  pints  aro  six-eighths 
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6f  A  gaUou  i  three  pint4i  are  threeeightbs  of  a  galkm;  hi  six-eigbtha  of  a  gatlon  there  tre  two  three- 
eighths  of  a  gallon..    Therefore  there  are  two  three-eighths  in  three^fourtbt. 

Q.  Wbai i»  one-balf  of  three-fonrtha?— Frank  K,  Xhnto- fourths  of  a  galto*  are  viz  pints;  one  pint 
is  one-eighth  of  a  gallon;  six  pints  are  six-eighths  of  a  gallon;  one  half  of  six-eighths  of  a  gallon  i« 
three  eighths  of  a  gallon.    Therefore  ooe-balf  of  tbree-fotirtbs  U  tbreeetgbtbs. 

Q.  One- half  and  three  sixteenths  are  wbat  ?— Robert.  One-lialf  of  a  ponod  la  eight  onnces;  three- 
sixteenths  of  a  pound  are  three  ounces;  one  ounce  is  one-sixteenth  of  a  pound;  eight  ounces  are 
•igbi-stxteei^boof  apQtmd;  threeounces  ore  three  alztoontbo  of  a  pound;  eigbt-sizteentfaa  of  a  pound 
and  three-sixteenths  of  a  pound  are  eleven -sixteenths  of  a  pound.  Therefore  one-half  and  three- 
slxteentha  are  etoven-aixtecntbe. 

Q.  Three  sixteenths  taken  from  one- b«lfle«Te»who;t?— George  C.  ODC-balf  of  a  pound  is  eight  ounces; 
three-sixteenths  of  a  pound  are  tbree  ouncea ;  one  omtee  ia  one-stxteeatb  of  a  pooad ;  eight  onnces  are 
eight- sixteenths  of  a  poond;  tbree  onnees  are  tbree'tixteentbs  of  a  poaad;  tbree-slxtoenths  of  a 
pound  taken  from  eight-sixteenths  of  a  pound  are  five  aixteenf bs  of  a  ponnd.  Therefore  three- 
sixteenths  taken  from  one-half  leave  five-sixteenths. 

Q.  How  many  thnM>«xtoentb»  is  oao-faalf?— Cleo.  One- half  of  a  povmd  is  eight  onnces ;  three- 
sixteenths  of  a  pound  are  three  ounces;  one  ounce  Is  one-sixteenth  of  a  pound;  eight  onnces  are 
eight-si^fteenths  of  a  pound;  throe  ounces  are  three-sixteenths  of  a  powod;  In  eight-sixteenths  of  a 
pound  there  are  two  awi  two-tbirda  three  six teeotbs  of  a  pound.  Therefore  there  are  two  and  two- 
thirds  three-sixteenths  in  one-half. 

Q.  Four  fifths  and  one-half  are  what?— Sveod.  Fovr'fiftba  of  a  dime  are  eight  cents;  one-half  of  a 
dime  la  fire  cents ;  one  esst  is  oae-tentb  of  a  dime ;  eight  cents  are  eight- tenths  of  a  dime ;  five  cents 
are  five  tenths  of  a  dime;  eight-tenths  of  a  dime  and  five  tenths  of  a  dime  are  thirteen-tenths  of  a 
dime,  or  one  and  three-tenths  of  a  dime.    Therefore  four-fifths  and  one-half  are  one  and  throe-tenths. 

Q.  One-half  taken  from  four-fifths  is  what?— Frank  S.  Four  fifths  of  a  dime  are  eight  cents;  one- 
half  of  a  dime  is  five  cents;  one  cent  is  one-tenth  of  a  dime;  eight  cents  are  eight-tenths  of  a  dime; 
five  cents  are  five-tenths  of  a  dime;  five  tenths  of  a  dime  taken  from  eight-tenths  of  a  dime  leave  three- 
tenths  of  a  dime.    Therefore  one-half  taken  from  fonr-fifths  is  three- tenths. 

Q.  One-fifth  of  one-half  is  what?— Xeal.  One  half  of  a  dime  is  five  cents;  one  cent  is  one-tenth  of  a 
dime;  five  cents  are  five  tenths  of  a  dime;  one-fifth  of  five-tenths  of  a  dime  is  one-tenth  of  a  dime. 
Therefore  one-fifth  of  one-half  is  one-tenth. 

Q.  Two-thirds  and  one-foarth  are  what ?— Katherine.  Two-thirds  of  a  foot  are  eight  inches;  one- 
fourth  of  a  foot  is  three  inches;  one  inch  is  one-twelfth  of  a  foot;  eight  inches  are  eight  twelfths  of  a 
foot;  three  inchce  are  three- twelfths  of  a  foot;  eight-twelfths  of  a  foot  and  throe-twelfths  of  a  foot  are 
eloA'^en-twelfths  of  a  foot.    Therefore  two-thirds  and  one-foarth  are  eleven -twelfths. 

Q.  One-fourth  taken  from  two-thirds  is  what?— Bert.  Two-thirds  of  a  foot  are  eight  inches;  one- 
fourth  of  a  foot  is  three  inches;  one  inch  is  one-twelfth  of  a  foot;  eight  inches  are  eight-twelfths  of  a 
foot;  three  inches  are  three-twelfths  of  a  foot;  three-twelfths  of  a  foot  taken  fVom  eight-twelfths  of  a' 
foot  le.avo  five-twelfths  of  a  foot.    Therefore  one-fourth  taken  from  two-thirds  leave  five-twelfths. 

Q.  How  many  one-fourths  in  two-thirds?— Ruth.  Two-thirds  of  a  foot  are  eight  inches;  one-fourth 
of  a  foot  is  three  inches;  one  inch  is  One-twelfth  of  a  foot;  eight  inches  are  eight-twelfths  of  a  foot; 
three  inches  are  throe-twelfths  of  a  foot;  in  eight-twelfths  of  a  foot  there  are  two  and  two-thirds  three- 
twelfths  of  a  foot.    Therefore  there  are  two  and  two-thirds  one-fourths  in  two-thirds. 

Q.  One-third  of  one-fourth  is  what?— Lida.  One-fourth  of  a  foot  is  three  inches;  one  inch  is  one- 
twelfth  of  a  foot;  three  inches  are  three  twelfths  of  a  foot;  one-third  of  three-twelfths  ofa  foot  is  one- 
twelfth  of  a  foot.    Therefore  one-thii^  of  one-fourth  is  one-twelfth. 

Q.  Two-thirds  and  four-ninths  are  what?— Harry.  Two  thinls  of  a  square  yard  are  six  square  feet; 
four-ninths  of  a  square  yard  are  four  square  feet;  one  square  foot  is  one-ninth  of  a  square  yard;  six 
square  feet  are  six-ninths  of  a  square  yard;  four  square  feet  are  four-ninths  of  a  square  yard;  four- 
ninths  of  A  square  yard  and  six-ninths  of  a  square  yard  are  ten-ninths  of  a  square  yard,  or  one  and 
one-ninth  square  yards.    Therefore  two-thirds  and  four-ninths  are  one  and  one-ninth. 

Q.  Four-ninths  taken  from  two-thirds  leave  what?— Harold.  Two  thirds  of  a  square  yard  are  six 
square  feet;  four-ninths  of  a  square  yard  are  four  square  feet;  one  square  foot  is  one-ninth  ofa  square 
yard;  six  square  feet  are  six-ninths  of  a  square  yard;  four  square  feet  are  four-ninths  of  a  square 
yard ;  four-ninths  of  a  sqoare  yard  taken  from  six-ninths  of  a  square  yard  leave  two-nfnths  of  a  square 
yard.    Tberafere  foor-nintbs  taken  from  two-thirds  leave  two-ninths. 

Chart. 
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Frank  S.  One  is  one-half  of  two;  one  is  one- third  of  three:  one  is  one-fourth  of  four;  one  Is  one- 
fifth  of  five;  one  is  one-sixth  of  six. 

Will.  Two  is  two-thirds  of  three;  two  is  one-half  of  four;  two  is  two-fitths  of  five;  two  is  one-third 
of  six. 

Neal.  Three  is  three-fourths  of  four;  three  is  three-fifths  of  five;  three  i»  one-half  of  six. 

Frank  K.  Four  is  four-fifths  of  five;  four  is  two-thirds  of  six. 

Ella.  Five  is  five-sixths  of  six. 

Edwin.  1  is  50 per  cent  of  2;  1  is  33|  per  cent  of  3;  1  is  25  per  cent  of  4 ;  1  is  20  per  qent  of  5;  1  is 
16}  per  cent  of  6. 

George  C.  2  is  66}  per  cent  of  3;  2  is  50  per  cent  of  4;  2  is  40  per  cent  of  5;  2  is  33^  percent  of  6. 

Amy.  3  is  75 per  cent  of  4;  3  is  60  per  cent  of  5 ;  3  is  50  per  cent  of  6. 

Lida.  4  is  80  per  cent  of  5;  4  is  66}  per  cent  of  6 ;  5  is  83}  per  cent  of  6. 

Willie  B.  (referring  to  Table  No.  1).  5  is  50  per  cent  of  10;  5  is  33}  per  cent  of  15;  5  is  25  per  cent 
of  20;  5  is  10  per  cent  of  50;  5  is  16} per  cent  of  30. 

Q.  Show  that  5  is  16}  per  cent  of  30. 

George  C.  Five  is  one-sixth  of  thirty;  thirty  is  100  per  cent  of  itself;  one-sixth  of  100  per  cent  is 
16}  per  cent. 

Willie  B.  5  is  12}  per  cent  of  40 ;  5  is  20  per  cent  of  100. 

Robert  (referring  to  Table  No.  2).  10  is  20  per  cent  of  50;  10  is  33}  per  cent  of  30;  10  is  12}  per  cent 
of  80;  10  is  25  per  cent  of  40;  10  is  50  per  cent  of  20. 

By  Assistant  Superintendent.  How  do  you  know  that? 

Robert.  I  know  that  10  is  one-half  of  20;  20  is  100  per  cent  of  itself,  and  one-half  of  100  per  cent  is 
60  per  cent. 
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Maud  (referring  to  Table  No.  3).  8  is  50  per  cent  of  16;  8  is  12}  percent  of  64;  8  is  66}  per  cent  of  12. 

By  Assistant  Superintendent.    How  do  you  know  that? 

Maud.  I  know  that  4  is  one  third  of  12;  12  is  100  per  cent  of  itself;  one-third  of  100  per  cent  is  33} 
per  cent ;  eight  is  two  times  4 ;  two  times  33}  per  cent  is  66}  per  cent.    Therefore  8  is  66}  per  cent  of  12. 

Harold.  8  is  16}  per  cent  of  48 ;  8  is  33}  per  cent  of  24 ;  8  is  25  per  cent  of  32;*  8  is  20  per  cent  of  40. 

Lida  (referring  to  Table  No.  4).  }  is  33}  per  cent  of  1} ;  }  is  06}  per  cent  of  i ;}  is  50  per  cent  of  1 ; 
}  is  20  per  cent  of  2}. 

By  Assistant  Superintendent.  How  do  you  know  that? 

Lida.  2}  are  five-halves ;  one-half  is  one-fifth  of  five-halves;  five-halves  is  100  per  cent  of  itself ;  one- 
fifth  of  100  per  cent  is  20  x>er  cent. 

Knth.  }  is  16}  per  cent  of  3 ;  }  is  25  per  cent  of  2 ;  }  is  12}  per  cent  of  4 ;  }  is  75  per  cent  of  |. 

By  Assistant  Superintendent.  How  do  you  know  it? 

Ruth.  In  oDO-half  there  are  six-twelfths ;  in  two-thirds  there  are  eight-twelfths;  six-twelfths  are 
three-fourths  of  eight-twelfths;  eigbt  twelfths  is  100  per  cent  of  itself;  three-fourths  of  100  per  cent 
are  75  per  cent.    Therefore  one-half  is  75  per  cent  of  two-thirds. 
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Herbert.  One-half  and  one-third  are  ten-twelfths  or  five-sixths ;  one-half  and  two-thirds  are  fourteen* 
twelfths,  or  one  and  one-sixtb ;  one-fourth  and  one-third  are  seven-twelfths ;  two-thirds  and  one-fourth 
are  eleven-twelfths ;  one-third  and  one -sixth  are  one- half;  cue-fourth  and  one-sixth  are  five-twelfths. 
Frank  R.  One-half  and  one-sixth  are  eight-twelfths,  or  two-thirds ;  two-thirds  and  one-sixth  are 
five-sixths;  three-fourths  and  one-sixth  are  eleven- twelfths;  two-thirds  and  three-fourths  are  seven- 
teen-twelfths,  or  one  and  five- twelfths;  three-fourths  and  three-fourths  are  one  and  one-half;  one-half 
and  one-fourth  are  three-fourths. 
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Ada.  One-sixteenth  taken  from  one  half  leaves  seven-sixteenths ;  one-sixteenth  taken  from  one- 
fourth  leaves  three-sizteeuths;  three-sixteenths  taken  from  one-half  leaves  five-sixteenths;  one- 
fourth  taken  from  five-eighths  leaves  three-eighths,  one-eighth  taken  from  seven-sixteenths  leaves 
five-sixteenths ;  one-eighth  taken  from  three- fourths  leaves  five-eighths. 

Arthur.  Three-sixteenths  taken  from  five-eighths  leave  seven-sixteenths;  five-eighths  taken  from 
three- fourths  leave  one-eighth;  three-eighths  taken  from  one- half  leave  one-eigbtb;  one-half  taken 
from  seven-eighths  leaves  three-eighths;  three-fourths  taken  trom  seven-eighths  leave  one-eighth; 
one- fourth  taken  fh>m  nine-sixteenths  leaves  five-sixteenths. 

Okart. 
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Cleo.  How  many  one-sixths  in  two-thirds?  There  are  four  one-sixths  in  two-thirds.  There  are  one 
and  one-half  one-sixths  in  one-fourth.  There  are  three  one-sixths  in  one-half.  There  are  four  one- 
sixths  in  two-thirds.  There  are  four  and  one-half  one-sixths  in  three-fourths.  There  are  eight-ninths 
three-fourths  in  two-thirds. 

Katherine.  How  many  three-fourths  in  three-fourths?  There  is  one  three-fourths  in  three-fourths. 
There  are  two  one-tenths  in  one-fifth.  There  are  four  one-tenths  in  two-fifths.  There  are  six  one- 
tenths  in  three-fifths.  There  are  one  and  two-thirds  three-tenths  in  one-half.  There  are  eight  one- 
tenths  in  four-fifths. 

Q.  If  oae  yard  of  cloth  cost  16  cents,  how  many  yards  can  be  bought  for  64  cents  ?— Howard.  Four 
yards.  If  one  yard  of  cloth  cost  16  cents,  for  64  cents  you  can  buy  as  many  yards  of  cloth  as  16  cents 
are  contained  times  in  64  cents,  which  are  four  times.  Therefore  you  can  buy  4  yards  of  cloth  for  64 
cents,  at  16  cents  a  yard. 

Q.  If  7  pounds  of  sugar  cost  63  cents,  what  will  one  pound  cost  ?— Katherine.  9  cents.  If  7  pounds 
of  sugar  cost  63  cents,  one  pound  will  cost  one-seventh  of  63  cents,  which  Is  nine  cents.  Therefore 
one  pound  of  sugar  will  cost  9  cents. 

Q.  If  one  yard  of  muslin  cost  12  cents,  what  will  9  yards  cost?— Ruth.  $1.08.  If  one  yard  cost  12 
cents,  9  yards  will  cost  9  times  12  cents,  which  are  one  hundred  eight  cents,  or  one  dollar  and  eight 
cents.    Therefore  9  yards  of  muslin  will  cost  $1.08. 

Q.  If  one  dozen  eggs  are  worth  25  cents,  what  are  five  dozen  worth  ?— Willie.  $1.25.  If  one  dozen 
eggs  cost  25  cents,  5  dozen  will  cost  5  times  25  cents,  which  are  $1.25.  Therefore  five  dozen  eggs  wlU 
cost  $1.25. 

By  Assistant  Superintendent.  What  wiU  three  quarts  of  milk  cost  at  20  cents  a  gallon  ?— Robert.  15 
cents.  If  one  gallon  of  milk  cost  20  cents,  one  quart  will  cost  one-fourth  of  20  cents,  which  is  5  cents. 
Three  quarts  will  cost  three  times  5  cents,  which  are  15  cents.  Therefore,  if  one  gallon  of  milk  cost 
20  cents,  three  quarts  will  cost  15  cents. 

Bj  Assistant  Superintendent.  What  will  16  eggs  cost  at  15  cents  a  dozen?— Willie  B.  20  cents.  If 
one  dozen  eggs  cost  15  cents,  four  eggs  will  cost  one-third  of  15  cents,  which  is  5  cents.  Sixteen  eggs 
are  four  eggs  more  than  one  dozen.  Fifteen  cents  and  5  cents  are  20  cents.  Therefore  sixteen  eggs 
will  cost  20  cents,  at  15  cents  a  dozen. 

By  Assistant  Superintendent.  What  will  11  feet  of  rope  cost,  at  9  cents  a  yard?— Harold.  If  one  yard 
of  rope  cost  9  contn,  uue  foot  will  cost  one-third  of  9  cents,  which  is  3  cents.  Eleven  feet  will  cost 
eleven  times  3  cents,  which  are  83  cents.  Therefore,  if  one  yard  of  rope  cost  9  cents,  eleven  feet  will 
cost  33  cents. 

By  Assistant  Superintendent.  Who  can  give  another  explanation?— Willie  B.  In  eleven  feet  there 
are  three  and  two-thirds  yards.  If  one  yard  cost  9  cents,  3}  yards  will  cost  throe  and  two-thirds.times 
9  cents,  which  are  33  cents.    Therefore  eleven  feet  of  rope  will  cost  33  cents  if  one  yard  cost  9  cents. 

Assistant  Superintendent.  Miss  Smith,  will  you  show  us  what  your  pupils  can  do  In  ordinary 
abstract  problems  ? 

liiss  Smith.  Certainly.    Harold  may  pass  to  the  board. 

(Teacher  dictates  the  problems,  pupils  work  them  on  their  slates,  and  Harold  works  his  on  the 
board.) 

56872 

7305 

6279 

43762 

9475 

876 
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Answer,  124, 018.    (Most  of  the  clavn  liad  tbo  answer  in  ono  minute.) 

1210415 
■^875496 


Answer,  334,018.    (Most  of  the  puplU  bad  the  answer  in  one-balf  a  miiiut«.    Three  had  wrong 

answers.) 

7860 
X597 

Answer,  4,  G07, 793.     (Two-thirds  of  the  pupils  had  the  correct  answer  in  one  and  one-half  minutes.) 

648)5C7000( 
Answer,  875.    (Pupils  had  tbo  answer  in  one  and  three-fourths  minutes.    All  but  two  bad  (be  cor- 
rect answer.) 

HAMILTON  SCHOOL-MISS  WALKER,  TEACHER. 

[March  18,  1895— Class  just  entering  third-year  work— Average  age,  9  j'ears.] 

Q*.  Tliero  were  21  birds  on  a  limb;  that  is,  j  of  what  were  there  before  some  Hew  away.  How  many 
were  tliero  before  any  flew  away  ?— James.  24  birds. 

Q.  There  are  $28  hi  my  pocket,  and  that  is  S  of  what  I  had  yesterday.  How  many  dollars  did  I  hare 
yesterday  7— Otto.  $38. 

Q.  I  have  48  children  in  my  school;  12^  per  cent  is  absent.  How  many  are  present 7— Class.  42 
ehlldren  are  present 

Q.  15  is  i  of  what  number  7>'May.  15  is  |  of  40.    If  IS  is  g,  (  wlU  be  i  of  15.  which  is  5,  and  5  equl 

8  times  5,  which  are  40. 

Q.  42  is  how  many  ninths  of  54  7— Charley.  42  is  ^  of  54;  54  is  9  sixes,  and  42  is  7  sixes ;  )  of  54  li  6, 
and  42  is  I  of  54. 
Q.  6  times  5  bushels  3  pecks  7  quarto  1|  pints  are  how  much?— Harry.  6  times  ]|  pints  are  9  pints; 

9  pints  make  4  qnarts  and  1  pint ;  4  quarts  and  6  tiroes  7  quarts  are  46  quarts ;  44  quarts  make  5  peeks 
and  G  quarts ;  5  pecks  and  6  times  3  i>cck8  are  23  pecks ;  23  pecks  make  5  bushels  and  3  peeks ;  6  bnslMls 
and  6  times  5  bushels  are  35  bushels.  Therefore  6  times  5  bushels  3  peeks  7  quarts  1|  pints  equals 
85  bnahels  3  pecks  0  quarts  1  pint. 

I  Q.  7  times  3  yards  2  feet  9  inches  are  how  much  7— Blanche.  7  times  9  inches  are  63  inches ;  63  Inches 
make  5  feet  and  3  inches ;  6  feet  and  7  times  2  feet  are  19  feot ;  19  feet  roake  0  yards  and  1  foot ;  0  yards 
and  7  times  3  yards  are  27  yards.  Therefore  7  times  3  yards  2  feet  9  inches  are  27  yards  1  foot  3  incbss. 
^  Q.  5  times  3  years  7  months  6  weeks  3  days  are  how  much  7^Nellie.  5  thnes  3  days  are  15  days;  15 
days  make  2  weeks  and  1  day ;  2  weeks  and  5  times  6  weeks  are  82  weeks;  32  weeks  make  8  raenths; 
8 months  and  5  times  7  months  are  43  months^  43  months  make  3  years  and  7  months;  3  years  and  5 
times  3  years  are  18  years.  Therefore  5  times  3  years  7  months  6  weeks  3  days  are  18  years  7  months 
and  1  day. 

By  Assistant  Superintendent.  State  to  us  what  they  do  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division.— Miss  Walker.  They  multiply  by  all  tables,  by  one  number  or  two,  and  as  high  la  three 
periods. 

Assistant  Superintendent.  Do  they  work  readily  in  short  division ?— Miss  Walker.  They  handle 
short  division  through  all  the  tables  up  to  10;  they  add  and  subtract,  multiply  and  divide  fhurtions. 

Assistant  Superintendent.  Please  show  as  some  of  the  things  they  do  in  fractions.  (Pupils  recited 
the  following  from  tables  on  the  board:)  "^ 

JJealy.  ^  and  i  are  ft  i  A  «nd  J  are  f, ;   |  and  i=\i  are  /<, ;  i  and  /a  are  }g ;   (  less  A  >8  A- 


Q.  How  many  }  in  ^  7— Alfred.  In  ^  there  are  ^,  and  in  |  there  are  A,  so  there  are  f  of  f  in  i. 

Q.  In  ^  there  are  how  many  halves  7— James.  In  §  there  are  f  halves.  [Pupil  goes  throngh  the  table.] 
In  i  there  are  }  halves;  in  |  there  are  i  halves;  in  J  there  are  |  halves;  In  A  there  are  ^  fourths;  in  | 
there  are  }  fourths;  in  {^  there  are  2^  fourths;  in  }  there  are  2}  fourths;  in  2  there  are  3^  fourths;  in 
\l  there  are  3|  fourths. 

Q.  If  I  have  a  square  G  inches  long  and  0  inches  wide,  how  many  square  inches  will  cover  it  ?— Class. 
36  square  inches  will  cover  it. 

Q.  A  room  is  9  feet  long  and  6  feet  wide ;  how  many  square  feet  arc  there  ?— Molly.  54  square  feet. 

Q.  How  many  square  yards  in  that  room  7— Molly.  6  square  yards  in  54  square  feet 

Q.  What  will  11  feet  of  rilj]bon  cost  at  6  cents  a  yard  7— Nellie,  There  are  3$  yards  in  11  feet;  3  yards 
will  cost  18  cents;  |  of  a  yard  will  cost  4  cents,  and  18  ceuta  and  4  cents  are  22  c^nts. 
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GARFIELD  SCHOOL-MlSs  BARNHAKT,  TEACHER. 
[March  28,  ISOS-^Clnfls  A,  gnde  fourth.] 

▲Mwtaat  SaperiiiteBd«Bi.  MIm  ^«rab*rt,  wbiii  have  jour  pupils  done  in  fVactions  ?— MiM  Barnliart. 
They  aro  jUAt  ready  for  deeteals. 

AsMistant  Superintendent.  I  wish  that  yon  would  show  us  how  you  taught  adding  and  subtracting 
ihictioDs.    Miss  Bsrnkart.  Would  yon  Uke  us  to  shew  what  we  mukrataad  by  the  terms  sf  a  fktKtian  ? 

Assistant  SwperiaieBdeBt.  No;  we  will  talce  that  Ibr  granted.  What  we  eare  abant  is  to  see  the 
Btetbod  of  work. 

Q.  Explain  how  you  add  }  and  J.— Ned : 


'^^'//////^<v//A.-/y>: 


i! 


'mm, 

W^^^ 

M^^m^ 

1 

1 

i  +  l=i 

Two-sixths  equal  /)ne-third.     Three-sixths  equal  one-half.  The  sum  of  three-sixths  and  two-sixths 
equals  five-sixths. 
Q.  Explain  how  you  add  \  and  i^. 

4  +  iV»  =  A 


S=i 


A  +  A  =  A 

Two-sixteenths  equal  one-eighth.  One-sixteenth  equals  one-sixteenth.  One  sixteenth  and  two-six- 
teenths eqnal  three-sixteenths. 

Q.  Explain  how  you  take  two-thirds  from  one-half. —Will.  You  can  not  take  two-thirds  from  one- 
half,  because  two-thirds  are  more  than  one-half. 

Q.  See  if  yon  can  take  one-half  from  two-thirds.— Anna.  Four-sixths  equal  two-thirds.  Three-sixths 
equal  one-half.    Three-sixths  taken  from  four-sixths  equal  one-sixth. 

Q.  Make  diagram  to  show  that. 

J 


FIRST  LESSON  IN  DECIMALS  BY  THE  SAME  CLASS. 

Teacher:  I  want  to  see  how  quichly  you  can  see  one  thiug  in  another. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  square  is  this  [I]  ?— Susie.  That  is  one-half  of  the  square. 
Q.  How  many  hundredths  does  U  take  to  make  anything?— Ned.  It  takes  one  hundred 
hundredths  to  make  a  whole. 
Q.  How  many  hundredths  of  a  square  is  this  (1 1  ?— Edith.  That  is  fifly-hundredths. 
Q.  When  I  say  fifty-hundrcdths  of  anything,  what  part  do  you  think?— Freda.  One- 
half  of  it. 
Q.  When  I  say  one  half  of  anything,  how  many  hundredths  do  you  think  .'—Joe.  Fifty  hundredths. 
Q.  What  have  I  done  with  the  half  of  the  square?- Heury,  You  have  cut  the  half  in 
two  parts. 
Q.  What  part  of  the  square  is  this  [2]  ?— Joe.  One- fourth  of  it. 

Q.  How  many  fourths  does  it  take  to  make  one-half  ?— Ida.  It  takes  two  one-fourths 
to  make  one- half. 

Q.  One-half  of  anything  is  how  many  hundredths  of  it?— Louis.  Fifty •hundre<lth8. 
Q.  How  many  hundredths  of  a  square  is  this  that  1  have  made  black  [1]?— Freda.  Twenty-five 
hundredths. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  it  is  twenty-five  hundredths?— Anna.  Twenty*  five  hundredths  are  one- 
half  of  fifty  hundredths. 

Q.  Give  another  reason.— Mary.  Because  twenty-five  hundredths  are  one  fourth  of  one  hundred 
hundredths. 

Q.  When  I  say  one-fourth  of  anything,  how  many  hundredths  do  you  think?— George.  Twenty- 
five  hundredths. 


■ 
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Q.  When  I  eay  two-fourths,  how  many  hundredths  do  you  think  f—Lela.    Fifty-hand redths. 
Q.  What  have  I  now  done?— Susie.  You  havo  cut  the  one- fourth  in  two  parts. 
Q.  When  I  cut  the  one-fourth  in  two,  what  do  I  get?— Ned.  You  get  one-eighth. 
Q.  One-eighth  is  what  part  of  one-fourth  ?— Ida.  One>eighth  is  one-half  of  one-fourth. 
Q.  One-eighth  is  what  part  of  one-half?— Louis.  One-eighth  is  one-fourth  of  one-half. 
Q.  How  many  hundredths  in  one-eighth  of  anything?— Henry.  Twelve  and  one-half 
hundredths. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — Montie.  Because  twelve  and  one-half  hundredths  are  one-half  of  twenty- 
five  hundredths,  and  twenty-five  hundredths  are  one-fourth  of  one-hnndred  hundredths. 

Q.  Give  another  reason — George.  Twelve  and  one- half  hundredths  are  one-eighth  of  one  hundred 
hundredths. 

Q.  Think  of  one-eighth  and  one-half.    Tell  me  how  you  get  one-eighth  when  you  have  oue-half.^ 
Lela.  One-eighth  is  one-fourth  of  one-half. 
Q.  One-half  is  how  many  hundredths?— Mildred.  One-half  is  fifty -hundredths. 
Q.  One-fourth  of  fifty -hundredths  is  how  many  hundredths  ?~Mary.  Twelve  and  one-half  hun- 
dredths. 

Q.  Who  can  tell  me  what  I  have  done?— Anna.  You  have  divided  the  one-eighth  into 
two  parts. 
Q.  What  is  each  part  called  ?— Henry.  Each  part  is  called  one-sixteenth. 
Q.  How  many  sixteenths  does  -it  take  to  make  one-eighth?— Mildred.  It  takes  two- 
^^    sixteenths  to  make  one-eighth. 
Q.  How  many  sixteenths  does  it  take  to  make  one-half  ?— Joe.  Eight-sixteenths  make  one-half. 
Q.  How  many  hundredths  of  anything  is  one-ftixteenth  of  it  ?— Willie.  Six  and  one- fourth  hundredths. 
Q.  Tell  me  how  you  know  that?— Montie.   One-eighth  is  twelve  and  one-half  hundredths;  one- 
sixteenth  is  one-half  of  one-eighth;  one-half  of  twelve  and  one-half  hundredths  is  six  and  one-fourth 
hundredths. 

Q.  Tell  me  how  to  get  six  and  one-fourth  hundredths,  thinking  of  one- fourth  ?— Mabel.  One-sixteenth 
isone-fonrth  of  one-fourth ;  one-fourth  of  anything  is  twenty-five  hundredths ;  one-fourth  of  twenty-five 
hundredths  is  six  and  one-fourth  hundredths. 

Q.  Think  of  one-sixteenth  with  reference  to  one-half.    How  many  sixteenths  does  it  take  to  make 
one-half  ?— Henry.  It  takes  eight-sixteenths  to  make  one-half. 
Q.  When  I  say  one-half  how  many  hundredths  do  you  think?— Ida.  Fifty-hundredths. 
Q.  How  can  I  get  the  value  of  one-sixteenth  from  that?— Mildred.  Divide  fifty-hundredths  by  eight, 
because  eight-sixteenths  make  one-half. 

Q.  Look  at  the  diagram  and  see  how  many  hundredths  have  been  made  black  ?— Edith. 
Forty-three  and  three-fourths  hundredths. 

Q.  Why?— Montie.  Because  the  sura  of  one-fourth,  one-eighth  and  one-sixteenth  is 
forty-three  and  three- fourths  hundredths. 

BRYANT  SCHOOL— MISS  GREELISH,  TEACHER. 
[April  2,  1895 — Class  B,  grade  fourth— Children  read  the  problems  from  books.] 

Q.  A  man  earned  $56g  one  month,  and  $70$  the  next,  and  then  gave  $85^  for  a  horse.  How  much 
money  had  be  left?  Make  the  statement.— Edna.  $56|  plus  $70^  minus  $85^  equals  amount  of  money 
he  had  left. 

Q.  Give  the  solution.- Mary.  $56§  plus  $70^  equals  what?  |  equal  ^;  f  equal  \%\  ^  plaa  )}  equal 
Is^t ;  $^  plus  $70  equal  $126;  $126  plus  $1^  equal  %Vll^^.  $127^  minus  $85|  equals  what?  ^  equal  A: 
\  equals  A  •  ^t  minus  ^  you  can  not  take,  borrow  one,  which  makes  it  |f  and  ^,  or  |f ;  ||  minus  A 
equal  \\,  or  |;  $85  from  $126  leave  $41.    Therefore  $41|  is  the  amount  of  money  he  had  left. 

Q.  A  man  bequeathed  \  of  his  estate  to  his  wife,  \  to  each  of  his  two  sons,  and  the  rest,  which  was 
$2,400,  to  his  daughter.    What  part  did  the  daughter  receive,  and  what  was  the  value  of  the  estate? 

Q.  How  many  sons  did  the  man  have  ?— Class.  Two  sons. 

Q.  What  part  did  he  give  to  each  son  ?— John.  He  gave  one-fourth  to  each  one. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  give  to  his  two  sons?— John.  He  gave  oue-half  to  two  sons. 

Q.  What  does  the  word  bequeath  mean?— James.  It  means  that  when  he  died  he  left  it  by  will. 

Q.  What  does  estate  mean  ?— Class.  Property  and  money. 

Q.  Tell  me  how  to  work  the  example.— Mary.  1—  J-fi  =  ?  $2,400  multiplied  by  6  equals  the  value 
of  the  estate. 

Virgil.  ^  equals  |;  \  equals  §;  \  plus  g  equal  8;  1  —  S  equals  what?  1  equals  g;  g  minus  g  equals  \\ 
$2,400  multiplied  by  %  equal  $14,400. 

Q.  Why  did  you  multiply  by  six  ?— Virgil.  The  daughter  had  one-sixth,  and  the  whole  would  be  six 
times  that. 
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FRANKLIN  SCHOOL— MISS  BRITA,  TEACHER. 
[March  27,  189&— ClasH  B,  grade  fifth.] 

MENTAL  ARITHMBTIC. 

Q.  "What  part  of  anything  is  expressed  hy  0.5  of  it?— Charley.  One-half  of  it. 

Q.  What  part  of  anything  is  expressed  hy  0.12^  of  it?— Liszie.  One-eighth  of  it. 

Q.  Three-eighths  of  anything  wonld  ei^ual  how  many  hundredths  ?— May.  Thirty-seven  and  one-half 
hundredths  of  anything  are  throe-eighths  of  it. 

Q.  Five-eighths  of  anything  wonld  equal  how  many  hundredths  7— Lizsie.  Sixty-two  and  one-half 
hnndretlths  of  anything  are  five-eighths  of  it. 

Q.  What  part  of  a  foot  would  0.16f  of  it  he?— James.  Sixteen  and  two  thirds  hundredths  of  a  foot 
would  be  one-sixth  of  a  foot,  or  two  inches. 

Q.  How  many  gills  in  0.5  of  a  pint  ?— Conrad.  Five-tenths  of  anything  are  one-half  of  it.  There  are 
four  gills  in  one  pint.  One-half  of  four  gills  equals  two  gills.  Therefore  there  are  two  gills  in  five-tenths 
of  a  pint. 

Q.  How  many  gills  in  0.25  of  a  pint  ?— Teresa.  Twenty-five  hundredths  of  anything  are  one-fourth  of 
it.  In  oue  pint  there  are  four  gills.  One-fourth  of  four  gills  is  one  gill.  Therefore  twenty-five 
hundredths  of  one  pint  are  oue  gill. 

Q.  How  many  pints  in  0.5  of  a  quart  '—Nettie.  Five-tenths  of  any  thing  are  one-half  of  it.  Oue-half 
of  a  quart  equals  one-half  of  two  pints.  One-half  of  two  pints  is  one  pint.  Therefore  five-tenths  of  a 
quart  are  one  pint. 

Q.  How  many  inches  in  0.16}  of  a  foot  ?— James.  Sixteen  and  two-thirds  hundredths  of  anything  equal 
one  sixth  of  it.  There  are  twelve  inches  in  one  foot.  One-sixth  of  a  foot  is  one-sixth  of  twelve  inches, 
which  is  two  inches.    Therefore  two  inches  are  sixteen  and  two- thirds  hundredths  of  a  foot. 

Q.  Compare  0.16|  of  a  foot  with  0.25  of  a  foot.— Teresa.  Sixteen  and  two  thirds  hundredths  of  a  foot 
equal  one-sixth  of  a  foot.  There  are  twelve  inches  in  one  foot.  One-sixth  of  twelve  inches  is  two 
inches.  Twenty-five  hundredths  of  a  foot  equal  one-fourth  of  it.  There  being  twelve  inches  m  one 
foot,  in  one-fourth  of  a  foot  there  are  three  inches.  The  difference  between  sixteen  and  two-thirds 
hunclrcdlhs  of  a  foot  and  twenty-five  hundredths  of  a  foot  is  one  inch. 

Q.  Howraany  inches  in  0.1 6}  of  a  yard?— Keith.  Sixteenand  two  thirds  hundredths  of  any  thing  equal 
one-sixth  of  it.  There  being  thirty  six  inches  in  one  yard,  one-sixth  of  a  yard  equals  one-sixth  of 
thirty  six  inches,  which  is  six  inches.  Therefore  there  are  six  inches  in  sixteen  and  two-thirds 
hundredths  of  a  yard.  • 

Q.  Compare0.16}of  afoot  with  0.16}  of  a  yard.— Lawrence.  Sixteenand  two-thirds  hundredths  of  any- 
thing equal  one-sixth  of  it.  There  being  12  inches  in  one  foot,  in  one-sixth  of  a  foot  there  is  one-sixth 
of  12  inches,  which  is  two  inches.  There  being  36  inches  in  one  yard,  in  one-sixth  of  a  yard  there  is 
one-sixth  of  86  inches  which  is  six  inches.  The  difference  jsetween  six  inches  and  two  inches  is  four 
inches. 

Q.  Compare  in  rods  0.37|  of  a  mile  with  0.62|  of  amile.— Jaines.  Thirty-seven  and  one-half  hundredths 
of  anything  are  three-eighths  of  it.  Sixty-two  and  one-half  hundredths  of  anything  are  five*eightlu 
of  it.  One  mile  is  equal  to  320  rods.  Five-eighths  of  a  mile  are  200  rods.  Three-eighths  of  a  mile  are 
120  rods.    The  difference  between  120  rods  and  200  rods  is  80  rods. 

Q.  What  part  of  an  hour  is  0.33|  of  it?— Keith.  Thirty-three  and  one-third  hundredths  of  an  hour  are 
one-third  of  it.  In  one  hour  there  are  sixty  minutes.  In  one-third  of  an  hour  there  is  one-third  of 
sixty  minutes,  which  is  tweuty  minutes. 

Q.  What  part  of  an  hour  are  0.66}  of  it?— Teresa.  Sixty-six  and  two-thirds  hundredths  of  an  hour  are 
two  thirds  of  it;  two-thirds  of  sixty  minutes  are  forty  minutes. 

Q.  What  would  0.66}  of  a  day  be  in  hours ?— Peter .  Sixteen  hours. 

Q.  Whafr  part  of  an  hour  are  0.75  of  it?— Oscar.  Seventy-five  hundredths  of  an  hour  are  three-fourths 
of  it;  three- fourths  of  sixty  minutes  are  forty -five  minutes. 

Q.  If  0.12J  of  a  yard  of  ribbon  cost  3  cents,  what  would  be  the  cost  of  a  yard  ?— Myrtle.  Twelve  and 
one-half  hundredths  of  anything  etiual  one-eighth  of  it;  if  one-eighth  of  a  yard  cost  three  cents,  eight- 
eighths,  or  a  whole  yard,  will  cost  eight  times  three  cents,  which  are  tweuty  four  cents. 

Q.  If  0.16}  of  a  peek  of  potatoes  cost  7  cents,  what  would  be  the  cost  of  a  peck  ?— Conrad.  Sixteen 
and  two-thirds  hundredths  of  anything  equal  one-sixth  of  it;  if  one-sixth  of  a  peck  of  potatoes  cost 
seven  cents,  a  whole  peck  will  cost  six  times  seven  cents,  which  are  forty-two  cents. 

ADAMS  SCHOOL— MISS  BORLAND,  TEACHER. 

[ApHl  9,  1895-Chis8  B,  grade  fifth.] 

Q.  Reduce  7  bushels  3  pecks  7  quarts  1  pint  to  pints.— Frank.  In  one  bushel  there  are  4  pecks;  in 
7  bushels  there  are  7  times  4  pocks;  7  times  4  pocks  are  2Q  pecks;  28  pecks  and  3  pecks  are  31  pecks; 
in  one  peck  there  are  8  quarts;  in  31  pecks  there  are  31  times  8  quarts;  31  times  8  quarts  are  248 
quarts;  248  quarts  and  7  quarts  are  255  quarts;  in  1  quart  there  are  2  pints;  in  255  quarts  there  are 
255  times  2  pints;  255  times  2  pints  are  510  pints;  510  pints  and  1  pint  are  511  pints. 
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Q.  Change  1,120  gills  to  gallons.— CharW.  One  gnMon  eqnnls  32  gUlfl ;  l,120gilla are  eqoal  f o  ns  many 
gallons  M  32  gills  arc  contained  times  in  1,120  gills;  32  gills  an*  containcMl  in  1,120  gills  Ho  times, 
or  35  gallons. 

Q.  Change  9  miles  31  rods  to  rods.— Frank.  In  on©  mile  there  are  320  ro<ls;  in  9  miles  there  nre  • 
tiroes  320  ro<ls;  9  times  320  rods  are  2.880  rods ;  31  rods  and  2,880  rwls  are  2,011  rods. 

Q.  Change  515,280  sqnare  rods  to  higher  denominfttions.— Robert.  In  one  aor©  there  are  100  aqoare 
rods;  ill  515,280  square  rods  there  are  as  many  acres  as  160  sqnare  rods  are  contained  times  in 515,280 
square  rods ;  160  square  rods  are  contained  in  515,280  aquare  rods  3,220  times,  \rith  a  remainder  of  80 
squaro  rods;  in  one  sqnaro  mile  there  nr^  040  acres;  in  3,220  acres  there  are  as  many  square  mile*  as 
•40  aorcH  are  contained  tim«s  in  3,220  aoTes,  Jo^e.  640  acres  are  contained  in  S,220  aeres  5  timet*,  and 
20  acres  remainder.  Therefore  there  an?  5  square  miles  20  acres  and  80  square  rods  in  515,280  sqimrs 
rods.- 

Q.  How  many  cubic  yards  in  a  c«llar  18  feet  long,  15  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  deepf-^Frftuk.  In  a  oaUar 
IB  feet  long,  15  feet  wide,  and  1  foot  deep  there  are  270  cubic  feet.  8J«ce  the  cellar  is  7  feet  deep  there 
•re  7  times  270  cubic  feet ;  7  times  270cnbic  feet  are  1 ,800  cubic  feet.  Since  there  are  27  cubic  feet  in  mm 
cubic  yard,  there  are  as  many  cubic  yards  as  27  cubic  feet  are  containe<l  times  in  1,800  cubic  feet;  27 
cubic  feet  are  containei]  in  1.890  cul>io  feet  70  times.  Therefoi^e  there  are  70  cubic  yards  in  a  cellar  18 
feet  long,  15  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  deep. 

KARNES  SCHCM)L-MIS.S  WOODWARD,  TEACHER. 

[April  9, 1895-Cla88  A,  grade  fifth.] 

Q.  What  is  the  sum  of  1G3  pounds  II  ounces  5  pennyweights  17  grains;  46  pounds  0  ounces  8  i>on- 
nyweights  13  grains;  106  pounds  4  ounces  11  pi>nny weights  7  grains;  16  pounds  8  ounces  10  penny- 
weights and  9  grains? 

(Clara's  problem  on  the  board :) 


Lb. 

02. 

Pwt. 

Gr. 

163 

11 

5 

17 

46 

9 

8 

13 

100 

4 

11 

7 

16 

8 

16 

0 

331 

32 

40 

46 

333 

10 

1 

£2 

Clara.  17  grains,  13  grains,  7  grains.  9  grains  are  46  grains ;  5  pennyweights,  8  pennyweights.  11  penny* 
weights,  IG  pennyweights  are  40  penny  weights;  11  ounces,  0  ounces,  4  ounces,  8  ounces  are  32  ounces; 
163  pounds,  46  pounds,  106  pounds,  16  pounds  are  331  pounds.  In  1  pennyweight  there  are  24  grains; 
in  46  pennyweights  there  are  as  many  ])ennyweights  as  24  pennyweights  are  contained  times  in  46 
penny  weighu,  which  is  once  and  22  grains  over.  Write  down  the  22.  40  pennyweights  and  1  penny* 
weight  are  41  pennyweights.  In  1  ounce  there  are  20  pennyweights;  in  41  pennyweights  there  are 
as  many  ounces  as  20  pennyweights  are  contained  times  iu  41  pennyweights,  which  are  2  times  and  1 
penny  wei;;ht  over.  Writedown  the  1  pcnn3'weight.  32  ounoe^  and  2  ounces  are  31  ouncos.  In  1 
pound  there  are  12  ounces;  in  34  ounces  there  are  as  many  pounds  as  12  ounces  are  contained  times  in 
34  ounces,  which  are  two  times  and  10  ounces  over.  Write  down  the  10  ounces.  331  pounds  and  2 
pounds  are  333  pounds. 

Q.  If  a  man  travel  3  miles  33  rods  5  yards  2  feet  and  5  inches  in  one  hour,  how  far  will  he  travel 
in  15  hours  ?— Mamio: 

Mi.  Kd.         Yd.         Ft.         In. 

3  35  5  2  5 

15 


45  525  75  30  75 

46  220  4i  0  3 

1  9 


15  times  5  inches  are  75  inches;  15  times  2  feet  are  30  feet;  15  times  5  yards  are  75  yftrds;  15  times 
35  rods  nrc  525  rods;  15  times  3  miles  are  45  miles. 

In  one  foot  there  are  12  inches;  in  75  inches  there  are  as  many  feet  as  12  inches  are  contained  times 
in  75  inches,  which  are  6  times,  or  6  feet,  and  three  left  over.  Write  down  the  three  inches.  Carry 
forward  G  feet.  30  feet  and  6  feet  ai-e  36  feet.  In  one  yard  there  are  three  feet;  iu  36  feet  there  are  as 
many  yards  us  three  feet  are  contained  times  in  36  Teet,  which  are  12  times,  or  12  yards.  12  yards  and 
75  yards  arc  87  yards.  In  one  rod  there  are  5^  yartls;  in  87  yards  there  are  as  many  rods  as  5^  yards 
are  contained  times  in  87  yards,  which  are  15.  and  4|  yards  left  over.  (  yard  equals  1|  feet.  Writ* 
down  the  one  foot,  i  foot  equals  6  inches.  *6  inches  and  3  inches  equals  9  inches.  525  rods  and  15 
hkIs  uru  540  rods.  In  one  mile  there  are  320  rods;  in  540  rudn  there  are  as  many  miles  as  340  rods  are 
contained  times  in  540  rods,  which  is  once  and  220  rods  left  over.  Write  down  the  220  rods.  45  t 
and  1  mile  ore  4G  miles. 
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Q.  A  milkmAn  had  23  gallonii  1  pint  and  2  gills  of  milk.    He  sold  17  gallons  1  quart  1  pint  3  gills 
to  one  man,  and  f  of  the  remainder  to  another  man.    How  ranch  did  the  second  man  receiro  ?>- Blanche: 


Gal. 

Qt 

Pt. 

Gi 

231 

0 

1 

2 

17 

1 

1 

3 

5 

2 

1 

8 

f 

f 

f 

* 

3        .  2f 

3  gflls  from  2  gills  yon  can  not  tate;  so  yon  borrow  1  pint,  which  is  eqnal  to  4  gills.  4  gills  and  2 
gills  arc  0  gills.  3  gills  from  G  gills  leave  3  gills.  1  pint  from  no  pint«  you  can  not  take ;  so  borrow  one 
gallon,  which  is  equal  to  4  quarts.  Borrow  1  quart,  which  is  equal  to  2  pints.  1  pint  from  2  pints 
leAves  1  pint.    1  quart  from  3  quails  loaves  2  quarts.    17  gallons  from  22  gallons  leave  5  gallons. 

If  he  sold  }  of  the  remainder  to  the  aooond  man,  the  second  man  would  reoeive  |  of  5  gallons  2 
quarts  1  pint  3  gills.  |  of  5  gallons  equals  ^  gallon.  |  of  2  quarts  equals  f  quart.  |  of  1  pint  equals  f 
pint.  I  of  3  gills  equals  f  gill,  f  of  a  gallon  eqaato  V*  qnarts.  V  quarts  and  f  of  a  quart  equals  V 
quarts,  equal  3  quarts  and  }  remainder,  f  of  a  quart  equals  f  of  a  pint.  |  of  a  pint  and  f  of  a  pint 
equals  f^  of  a  pint,  f  of  a  pint  eqnals  V  ^^s.  ^^gHHs  and  f  of  a  gill  canals  V  gills,  equal  2f  gills. 
My  result  is  3  quarts  2}  gills. 

Q.  How  many  cords  of  woo<l  in  a  pile  48  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  GJ  feet  high?  How  much  will  it 
cost,  at  $3.75  a  cord  ?— Fred : 

48  ft. 
4 


192  sq. 
5i 

ft. 

960 
96 

128  cu.  ft.)109e  CO. 
1024 

32 

ft 

(«i  = 

=  8ie. 

$3.75 

84 
30.00 
.93i 

$30.93i 

Mabel.  If  the  pile  is  48  feet  long,  4  fcot  wide,  and  5^  feet  high,  the  number  of  cnbic  feet  is  48  feet 
times  4  feet  times  5^  feet,  which  are  1,056  cubic  feet.  If  there  are  128  cubic  feet  in  one  cord,  there  are 
as  many  cords  in  1,059  cnbic  feet  as  128  cubic  feet  are  contained  times  in  1,056  cubic  feet,  which  are  9^ 
times,  or  8^  cords.    Therefore  if  one  cord  cost  $3.75, 8^  cords  will  cost  8^  times  $3.75,  which  are  $30.93}. 

LIN  WOOD  SCHOOL— MISS  STEARNS,  TEACHER. 

[March  28, 1895— Class  C,  grade  sixth.] 

Assistant  Superintendent.  Miss  Stearns,  will  you  show  us  with  your  higher  class  how  yon  begin  to 
<{onix)ore  fractions  with  percentage,  and  to  have  the  pupils  clearly  comprehend  the  relation  between 
broken  numbers  and  the  term  per  cent? 
(Miaft  Stearna  tends  class  tb  the  board.) 

Louise.  I  equal  what  per  cent  of  one  and  each  of  its  parts  ? 
f =28^  per  cent  of  1 ;  ^  =  33^  per  cent  of  | ;  |  =  40  per  cent 
of  ^ ;  ^  =  66|  per  cent  of  f ;  f  =  100  j^er  cent  of  f  j  |  —  200  per 
cent  of  4. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  two-sevenths  is  33J  per  cent  of  six  sevenths?— Louise.  Because  two-sev- 
enths are  one-third  of  six-sevenths,  and  one-third  of  100  per  cent  is  33^  per  cent. 

Marietta.  /,  is  what  per  cent  of  one  and  each  of  its  parts  ?  A  = 
41f  per  cent  of  1 ;  ^  —  45^^  P©r  cent  of  H ;  ,"|  =  50  per  cent  of  | ; 
A  =  55|  per  cent  off;  /j  =  62^  per  cent  of  | ;  ,»,  =  71  ?  i)er  cent  of 
/, ;  ,"j  —  83J  per  cent  of  i ;  ^  =  100  per  cent  of  ,», ;  ,"3  =  125  per  cent  of  J ;  ,1^  =  166 j  per  cent  of  J ;  /,  = 
250  per  cent  of  | ;  ^ =500  per  cent  of  ^3. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  ^  are  500  per  cent  of  onctWelftb  ?— Marietta.  Five-twelfths  are  flvo  times 
one-twelfth  One  whole  thing  is  100  per  cent,  and  five  whole  things  are  five  times  100  percent,  or  500 
per  cent. 

Bessie.  Tell  what  per  cent  three-eighths  are  of  one  and  each  of 
its  parts,  g  —  37|  per  cent  of  one;  g  —  42f  per  cent  of  J;  §  —50 
per  cent  of  J ;  g  =  60  per  cent  of  g ;  g  =  75  per  cent  of  J ;  g .— 100 


m 

B 

'mm, 

^^ 

per*c^nt  of  g ;  g  =  150  per  cent  of  J ;  g  —  300  i)er  cent  of  g. 
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Q.  Show  how  you  know  three-eighths  are  150  per  cent  of  one- foarth.— Bessie.  Throe-eighths  are 
one  and  one-half  times  one- fourth.    One  and  one-half  times  anything  are  equal  to  150  per  cent  of  it. 

Etta.  What  per  cent  is  one-half  of  one  and  each  of 
itapaits?    |  =  50per  cent  of  1;  i  =  57f  per  cent  of  |; 
4  =  66}  per  cent  of  } ;  J  =  80  per  cent  of  | ;  i  =  100  per 
cent  of  i;  i  =  133i  per  cent  of   §;  i  =  200  per  oentof  ^;  i  =  400  per  cent  of  (. 

Q.  Show  how  you  know  that  |  is  400  per  cent  of  4.— Etta.  One  half  is  four  times  one-eighth;  four 
times  anything  are  400  per  cent  of  it. 


B 

m. 

9, 

T" 


Don.  Tell  what  per  cent  g  are  of  one  and  each  of  its  parts.  2  =  22| 
per  cent  of  1;  |=25  per  cent  of  g;  3  =  28f  per  cent  of  {;  1  =  33^  per 
cent  of  };  I  =40  per  cent  j ;  g  =  50  per  cent  of  | ;  {  =  100  per  cent  of  {; 


|=200per  centof  4. 

Q.  Show  how  you  know  that  two-ninths  are  33|  per  cent  of  two-thirds.— Don.  Two-ninths  are  one- 
third  of  two-thirds;  one-third  of  anything  is  33|  per  cent  of  it. 

GARFIELD  SCHOOL-MR.  C.  W.  THOMPSON,  PRINCIPAL. 

[March  28, 1895— Class  A.  grade  sixth.] 

THE  FIRST  LESSON  ON  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  CIRCLE  TO  THE  SqCABB. 


on 


^ < 

\ B 

J 

Q.  What  do  you  call  the  line  AB  ?— Cora.  Diameter. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  the  line  RO?— Alice.  Tho  radius. 

Q.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  radius  to  the  diameter?— Ruth.  One-half. 


Q.  The  figure  SQHD  is  a  circumscribed  square.    It  touches  the  circle  at  how 
many  points?— Ruth.  At  four  points. 

Q.  At  what  point  of  the  sides  does  the  square  touch  the  sides?— Hunter.  In 
the  middle  of  the  sides. 

Q.  What  is  the  relation  of  each  side  of  the  square,  as  DH  or  HQ,  to  the  diam- 
eter of  the  circle  AB  ?— Frank.  Just  the  same  length. 

Q.  Figure  ASRO  is  the  square  of  the  radius.    What  is  the  relation  of  the 
square  of  the  radius  to  the  large  square?— Helen.  One-fourth  of  it. 
Q.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  square  of  the  diameter  to  this  square  itself,  SQHD f— Roy.  One-half. 
Teacher.  Wrong.    I  shall  repeat  the  question.    What  is  the  relation  of  the  square  of  the  diameter 
to  the  large  square?— Howard.  They  are  the  same.    (Correct.) 

Q.  If  I  have  the  square  of  the  radius,  SAOR,  and  want  to  find  the  large  square,  how  may  I  do  it?-^ 
Jean.  Multiply  it  by  four. 

Q.  Will  the  area  of  the  largo  square  then  be  more  or  less  than  the  area  of  the  circle? — Blanche.  It 
will  be  more. 

Q.  3.1416.    The  relation  of  the  square  of  the  radius  to  the  area  of  the  circle  may  be  found  by  mul- 
tiplying the  square  of  the  radius  by  3.1416.    That  number  is  called  *'pi."    Now,  if  you  had  the 
square  of  the  radius,  bow  would  you  find  the  area  of  the  circle  7— Howard.  Multiply  it  by  3.1416. 
Q.  What  is  the  relation  of  AB  to  DH  ?— Edward.  They  are  the  same. 

Q.  If  two  persons  started  from  the  point  A,  One  traveling  around  the  four  sides  of  the  square  and 
the  other  around  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  until  they  return  to  the  starting  point,  which  would 
walk  the  longer  distance?- Malcolm.  The  oue  that  would  go  around  the  square. 

Q.  The  one  who  traveled  the  distance  around  the  sqimre  would  travel  how  many  times  the  diame- 
ter 7— Lula.  Four  times  the  diameter. 

Q.  The  one  who  traveled  around  the  circumference  would  travel  3.1416  times  the  diameter,  more 
than  three  times  and  less  than  four  times  the  diameter.  If  you  had  the  diameter  of  a  circle,  how- 
would  you  find  the  circumference  ?— Myrtle.  Multiply  the  diameter  by  3.1416. 

Q.  The  diameter  is  thirty;  find  tho  radius  and  the  circumference— that  is,  the  distance  around  the 
circle.    What  is  the  length  of  the  radius  ?— Alice.  The  radiuH  is  fifteen. 
Q.  What  is  the  distance  around  the  circle?— Howard.  94.248. 
Q.  What  do  you  call  the  lino  AG? 


Walter.  Area.    (Wrong.) 
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'iCalooIm.  Radius.    (Correct.) 

Q.  If  AO  equals  twenty,  what  does  the  square  AOKS  equal f 

Jean.  Eighty.    (Wrong.) 

Hunter.  320.    (Wrong.) 

Ruth.  40,    (Wrong.) 

Helen.  400.    (Correct.) 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell  the  class  how  you  got  400?— Helen.  AOis  twenty,  the  square  is  twenty 
times  twenty. 

Q.  What  is  the  square  of  the  radios  when  the  radius  is  twenty?— Frank.  400. 

Q.  You  may  tell  me  the  area  of  the  circle.— Dick.  1,256.(M. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  you  got  it.— Dick.  Multiplied  3.1416  by  400. 

Q.  w.    What  do  you  call  that  charac^?- Roy.  Pi. 

Teacher.  "  R,"  let  that  stand  for  radius.  R*,  that  means  the  square  of  the  radius.  vxR*=:area  of 
the  0.    O  means  circle. 

Q.  Who  can  read  this?— Alice.  Pi  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  radius  equals  area  of  circle. 

Teacher.'  »xD=circ.  of  0.  D  stands  for  diameter;  ciro.  for  circumference.  Who  can  read  it?— 
Juliet.  Pi  multiplied  by  the  diameter  equals  circumference  of  circle. 

Q.  Take  this  problem  and  apply  those  formulas  to  the  solution.  The  radius  is  30;  find  the  circum- 
ference and  the  area  of  the  circle. 

Alice.  The  circumference  is  188.406 

Cora.  The  area  of  the  circle  is  2,827.44. 

Q.  In  finding  the  circumference  of  the  circle  what  is  the  first  step  ?— Malcolm.  Find  the  diameter. 

Q.  What  does  the  diameter  equal  ?— Helen.  The  diameter  equals  60. 

Q.  And  the  next  step?— Roy.  Sixty  times  3.1416. 

Q.  In  the  second  part  of  the  problem,  to  find  the  area,  what  is  the  first  step?— Howard.  Find  the 
square  of  the  radius,  which  equals  000. 

Q.  And  the  next  step?— Howard.  Multiply  000  by  3.1416. 

EMERSON  SCHOOL-MISS  MOLYNEAUX.  TEACHER. 
[April  8, 1895— Classes  C  and  A,  grade  sixth.] 

MENTAL  ARITHMKTIC. 

Teacher.  Close  your  books. 

Q.  How  many  times  8|  per  cent  of  a  quantity  is  41}  per  cent  of  it?— Rose.  41}  per  cent  is  5  times  8^ 
percent. 

Q.  Give  the  analysis.— Louisa.  41}  per  cent  of  a  quantity  equal  ^  of  it;  8|  per  cent  of  a  quantity 
equals  ^  of  it.    ^  are  five  times  ^. 

Q.  A  corporation  declared  a  dividend  of  g  of  its  proceeds.  The  rest  was  added  to  the  sinking  fund. 
What  per  cent  was  added  to  the  sinking  fund  ? 

Ernst.  16}  per  cent. 

Florence.  %  equals  the  whole.  If  the  dividend  was  },  the  rest  would  be  (.  i  of  a  quantity  equala 
16}  per  cent  of  it. 

Q.  A  owning  }  of  a  mill,  told  62^  per  cent  of  his  share  to  B,  who  owned  the  rest.  What  part  of  the 
mill  did  each  then  own? 

Lela.  A  owned  30  per  cent  and  B  70  per  cent. 

Rosa.  A  owned  }  of  the  mill,  and  sold  62|  per  cent,  which  equals  |  of  a  quantity.  If  A  owned  |, 
then  he  sold  five-eighths  of  four-fifths,  which  is  one-half.  He  had  left  the  difference  between  four- 
fifths  and  one-half,  which  is  ^  or  30  per  cent.    Then  A  owned  30  per  cent  and  B  70  per  cent. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  the  square  of  eight  is  the  square  of  four? 

Clare.  25  per  cent. 

Herman.  The  square  of  8  is  64.    The  square  of  4  is  16.    16  is  35  per  cent  of  64. 

Ernst.  The  square  of  8  is  64.  The  square  of  4  is  16.  Sixteen  sixty-fourths  equal  one-fourth.  One> 
fourth  of  a  quantity  equals  25  per  cent  of  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  relation  of  a  certain  quantity  to  110}  per  cent  of  it? 

Alice.  Tho  relation  is  as  6  to  7. 

Florence.  100  per  cent  equals  six-sixths.  116}  per  cent  equals  |  more  than  g,  which  is  {.  The  relation 
of  100  per  cent  to  116}  per  cent  is  as  0  to  7. 

Q.  Find  a  certain  number  of  which  66}  per  cent  exceeds  40  per  c«nt  by  200. 

Harry.  750. 

Walter.  66}  per  cent  of  a  quantity  minus  40  i)er  cent  of  tlic  same  quantity  equals  26}  per  cent  of 
the  quantity.  26}  per  cent  of  a  quantity  equals  tV  of  it.  If  200  is  f\  of  the  quantity,  I's  is  ^  of  200, 
which  is  50.    \i  would  be  15  times  50,  which  are  750. 

Louisa.  6(4  per  cent  of  a  quantity  equals  }  of  it.  40  per  cent  of  the  quantity  equals  |  of  it.  } 
minus  }  equal  ^.  If  200  is  ^,  ^  would  be  ^  of  200,  which  is  50.  fg  would  be  15  times  50,  which 
is  760. 

Q.  Find  the  number  of  which  21  is58i  per  cent. 

Jacob.  36. 
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Harry.  58^  per  cent  of  a  quantity  equals  {,  of  it.  If  21  is  /s  of  a  quantity,  ^  of  the  quantity  WMdd 
bo  f  of  21.    f  of  21  is  3.    H.  or  the  whole  nnmber,  would  ho  12  times  9.    12  times  9  are  M. 

Q.  A  farmer  had  160  acres  of  land,  and  sold  87^  per  cent  of  it.  What  per  cent  of  the  faml  di4  bo 
have  left,  and  how  many  acres  did  he  sell  ? 

Agnes.  12|  per  cent.    Sold  140  acres. 

Cora.  87^  per  cent  of  a  quantity  is  |  of  it.  |  of  160  acres  are  140.  He  sold  140  acres  and  rsialsed 
20  acres,  or  oiMK)igbtb,  or  12|  per  cent. 

Q.  A  quantity  of  flour  is  worth  $84.     What  is  116|  per  cent  of  the  quantity  worth  ? 

Alice.  $98. 

Agnes.  100  per. cent  of  a  quantity  equals  S  of  it.  116}  per  cent  equals  I  mora  than  |.  9B4  eqoids 
|.  One-sixth  would  bo  one-sixth  of  $84,  which  is  $14.  If  $14  is  one-sixth,  oaeolxth  more  would  be 
$84  plus  $14,  which  is  $98.  • 

Florence.  116}  per  cent  equals  |  of  a  quantity.  If  g  cost  $84,  }  would  coot  )  of  $84.  which  is  $14.  and 
{  would  cost  7  times  $14,  which  is  $98. 

Q.  A  man  paid  $42  for  an  overeoat,  which  was  12^  V^^  ^®°^  ^**  ihAn  the  price  asked  by  tb«  rvtailer. 
What  was  the  asking  price  ?  • 

Jennie.  $48. 

James.  12|  per  cent  of  a  quantity  equals  |  of  it.  If  $42  is  |  of  the  asking  price,  }  woaM  be  ^  of  $42, 
which  is  $6.    g,  or  the  whole  asking  price,  would  be  8  times  $6,  which  are  $48. 

Jacob.  The  man  must  havA  g  at  first.  12^  per  cent  of  a  quantity  equals  |  of  it.  He  sold  it  for  i  less 
than  ho  asked  for  it;  he  must  have  sold  it  for  j  of  the  asking  price.  If  $42  is  f  of  the  asking  price,  ^ 
of  the  asking  price  would  be  |  of  $42,  which  Is  $8,  aad  g  wonM  be  8  tines  $8,  which  are  $48. 

Q.  What  is  the  relation  of  5  per  cent  of  a  quantity  to  66f  per  cent  of  a  quantity  '—Harry.  5  per  cent 
equals  ^a  of  it.  C6f  per  cent  of  tho  quantity  equals  }  of  it.  ,V  equals  ^,  }  equal  2S.  The  relation  is 
M  3  is  to  40. 

WHITTIER  SCHOOL-MISS  VAN  METKR,  TEACHER. 


(April  1,  1895— Beginning  Class  A,  grade  sixth.] 


Assistant  Superintendent.  Misa  Van  Meter,  what  have  yovtr  pupils  done  in  the  measuring  of 
surfaces? 

Miss  Van  Meter.  Tlioy  are  beginning  to  find  the  area  of  rectangles  and  triangles. 

Assistant  Superintendent.  Have  they  studied  the  relation  of  the  rectangle  to  the  triangle? 

Miss  Van  Meter.  They  have  not. 

Assistant  Superiatendent.  I  wish  that  you  would  giro  us  a  lesson  this  morning  to  show  bow  tfaey 
connect  the  idea  of  the  rectangle  with  the  idea  of  tho  triangle. 

Q.  What  have  I  in  my  hand  [shows  a  square  inch  piece  of  paper,  which  is  used  as  a  unit 
throughout  the  lesson]  ?— George.  A  rectangle. 

Q.  Just  by  looking  at  it,  what  would  you  call  it  In  regard  to  aice?— Chester.  A  square  inch. 

Q.  What  name  would  be  given  to  this  figure  [holding  up  a  larger  piece  of  paper]  ?— Lulo.  Thai  Is 
a  rectangle. 

Q.  How  may  I  ascertain  the  number  of  square  inches  in  this  rectangle?— John.  Multiply  the  length 
by  the  breadth. 

Q.  Before  I  can  multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth,  what  must  I  find  ?— John.  How  long  and  hew 
wide  it  is? 

Q.  I  have  measured  this  rectangle,  and  have  found  it  to  be  0  inches  long  and  6  Inches  wide.  Who 
can  tell  me  how  many  square  inehm  can  be  cot  ft'om  this  piece  ef  paper  [holding  up  the  paper 
rectangle  and  the  square  inch  nnit]  ?— Josie.  Fifty-four  square  inches. 

Q.  In  other  words,  tho  area  of  this  rectangle  is  how  much  ?— Josie.  Fifty-fonr  square  inches. 

Q.  What  have  I  in  my  hand  now  [holding  up  a  square  piece  of  paper]  ?— Percy.  A  square. 

Q.  What  else  may  it  bo  called  ?— Mamie.  A  rectangle. 

Q.  If  I  fold  the  paper  containing  54  sqnaro  inches  into  two  equal  parts,  what  is  the  iraniberof 
square  inches  in  oacb  parti— Faoale.  Twenty  sernn  square  inchee. 


Bin,. 


^If^'-tTh 


Q.  In  what  other  w«y  can  I  fold  this  paper  iu  order  to  have  just  oae^half  of  its  eotirer  area?— Lula. 
Fold  it  from  comer  to  comer. 

9in. 


54igiin, 
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Q.  WlMrt  do  yon  call  this  flgnrp?— Arthur.  A  trtangle. 


Oin. 

Q.  And  still  what  is  tho  relation  of  this  figure  to  tlio  rectangle?— Btlith.  It  is  one-half  of  it. 

Q.  What,  tlien,-  is  the  area  of  tho  triangle?— J  osie.  Twenty -seven  sqnare  inches. 

Q.  If  the  rectangle  is  9  inches  lon|;  and  6  inches  wi.le,  hy  folding  it  that  way  I  still  have  tho  length 
0  inches  and  the  width  G  inches;  hut  you  tell  me  the  area  is  27  square  inches.  Now,  from  that  fact, 
how  may  the  area  of  a  triangle  be  found?— Lottie.  Multiply  tlie  length  by  tho  breadth  and  divide  by  two. 

Q.  Instead  of  calling  the  names  length  and  breadth  of  the  rectangle,  the  9  inches  may  be  called  the 
base  of  the  triangle,  and  tho  breadth  of  the  rectangle,  6  Indies,  now  becomes  tho  a/^ifucf«  of  tho  tri- 
angle.  !Naw,  using  other  terms,  how  may  we  find  the  area  of  the  triangle  ?— Hoy.  J^ultiply  the  base 
by  one- half  of  the  altitade. 

Q.  If  the  base  is  9  inches  and  the  altitude  6  inches,  what  is  tho  area?— Roy.  The  area  ia  27  i»quaro 
inches.    0  times  three  square  inches  are  twenty-seven  aquare  inches. 

Practical  problems  by  the  same  class,  git^en  by  Anistant  Saperintendent : 

Q.  What  will  7  bu.shels  3  pecks  4  quarts  of  cherries  coat,  at  $4.25  a  bushel  ?— Chester.  First  reduce 
the  7  bushels  3  pocks  4  quarts  to  quarts,  which  are  252  quarts.  Since  there  arc  32  quarts  in  one  bushel, 
in  252  quarts  there  would  be  as  many  bushels  as  32  is  contained  times  in  252,  which  are  7|  times,  or  7J 
bushels.    7J  bushels  would  cost  7|  limes  $4.25,  which  are  $33.46|. 

Q.  lluw  many  square  rods  in  |  of  aiKacre?— Mamie.  106|  squaro  rods.  There  are  160  square  rods  in 
one  mre.    In  two-thirds  of  an  acre  there  aro  two-thirds  of  160  square  rods. 

Q.  Two  persons  observed  an'eclipso  of  the  moon,  one  seeing  it  at  9  p.  m.  and  the  other  at  11.30  p.  m. 
What  was  the  difference  in  their  longitude  ?  (Pupils  were  ready  with  an  answer  in  less  than  one- half 
minute.)— Herman.  37°  30'. 

Q.  If  15  equal  bars  of  silver  weigh  24  pounds  8  ounces  16  pennyweights,  what  is  the  weight  of  each 
bar  ?    (Several  had  answers  in  one  minute.) — A.  1  ponnd  7 ounces  15  pennyweights  17J  grains. 

Q.  What  part  of  a  rod  are  3  feet,  4  inches?  (Three-fourths  of  tho  pupils  had  an  answer  in  one 
minute.)— A.  !§. 

Q.  Keduce  0.096  of  a  bushel  to  a  decimal  of  a  pint.  (Ooe-half  of  the  class  had  an  answer  in  one  min- 
ute.)—A.  6.144. 

WHITTIER  SCHOOL-MISS  SIMMONS,  TEACHER. 

[April  1,  1805— ChMs  A,  grade  sixth.] 

Q.  If  you  wish  to  carpet  this  room,  in  what  direction  shall  the  strips  rnn?— Roy.  Lengthwise. 

Q.  If  the  strips  run  lengthwise,  what  is  the  first  thing  to  be  foojid  out?— Earl.  The  length  of  the 
room. 

Teacher.  Yon  may  find  the  length  of  the  room  [Roy  measures  the  length  of  the  room  with  a  yard 
measure].— Roy,  Tho  room  is  thirty  feet  long. 

Q.  How  do  you  buy  carpet?— Frank.  By  the  yard. 

Q.  How  many  yards  are  required  for  one  strip  ?— Walter.  Ten  yards. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  question  to  ask  yourself  concerning  the  room  ?— Phil.  How  wide  is  the  room  f 

Q.  Wliy  do  you  wish  to  find  the  width  of  the  room?— Earl.  To  find  how  many  strips  are  required. 

Teacher.  Find  the  width  of  the  room  [Earl  measures  the  width  of  the  room  with  a  yard  measure].— 
Earl.  The  room  is  22  feet  wide. 

Q.  How  wide  is  carpet?— Clifford.  One  yard  wide. 

Q.  Is  all  oarpct  ono  yard  wide  ?^  Clifford.  Some  carpet  is  three-fourths  of  a  yard  wide. 

Q.  We  will  suppose  tho  carpet  that  we  will  use  to  be  one  yard  wide.  How  many  yards  will  be 
required  for  tho  width  of  this  "room?— Mildred.  7i  yards. 

Q.  If  the  carpet  is  one  yard  wide,  how  many  strips  are  required  ?— Willie.  71  strips. 

Q,  Could  you  bny  4  of  a  strip?— Willie.  No,  ma'am. 

Q.  How  many  strips,  then,  are  required  ?—Harrell.  Eight  strips. 

Q.  How  many  yards  are  required  for  one  8trip?—Roy.  Ten  yards. 

Q.  How  many  strips  altogether?— Roy.  Eight  strips. 

Q.  How  many  yards  aro  requirotl  for  this  room?— Anna.  Eighty  yards. 

Q.  Is  your  carpet  a  perfectly  plain  surface  ?— Phil.  No;  the  carpet  is  figured  and  should  be  matched. 

Q.  How  many  yards  would  bo  required  If  there  were  no  figures  to  be  matched ?— Walter.  Eighty 
yards. 

Q.  We  will  suppose  that  there  are  figures  to  be  roatche<l.  Now,  if  wo  were  laying  the  cari>et,  how 
many  strips  would  we  lay  simply  for  the  length  required?— Clara.  Ono  strip. 
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Teacher.  Yes,  there  would  be  just  one  strip  cut  off  the  required  leugth.  What  would  occur  on  the 
second,  third,  foarth  strips,  and  so  on?— Clara.  There  would  be  a  certain  number  of  iuchea  cat  off  or 
turned  under. 

Q.  What  wonld  you  call  that  quantity  cut  off  on  account  of  matching  of  figures  T—Delbert.  Waste 
or  loss. 

Q.  I  win  say  that  there  are  eight  inches  loss  in  matching  the  figures ;  what  will  you  do  with  the 
eight  inches?— Harrell.  We  will  reduce  them  to  part«  of  a  foot. 

Q.  What  would  that  equal  ?— Harrell.  Two-thirds  of  a  foot. 

Q.  Who  would  have  to  stand  this  loss  of  |  foot?— Phil.  The  buyer. 

Q.  How  long  is  each  strip  ?— Mattie.  30  feet  long. 

Q.  How  many  feet  would  you  have  to  buy  for  the  second,  third,  fourth  strips,  and  so  on?— Delbert. 
80}  feet. 

Q.  How  many  yards  would  that  equal  ? 

Theo.  Ten  yards.  • 

Mattio.  Ten  and  two-ninths  yards. 

Q.  How  many  strips  ten  and  two-ninths  yards  long  would  you  require  ?—Koy.  Seven  strips. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  seven  strips?— Roy.  The  first  strip  was  only  ten  yard?  long,  the  remaining 
seven  strips  would  be  10|  yards  long. 

Q.  How  long  are  those  seven  strips?— Clara.  Ten  and  two-ninths  yards  long. 

Q.  How  many  strips  of  that  length  do  you  require?— Walter.  Seven  strips,  each  10|  yards  long. 

Q.  What  does  that  equal?— Class.  713  yards. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  the  first  strip?— Willie.  Ten  yards. 

Q.  Making  a  total  of  how  many  yards?— Mattie.  81$  yards. 

Teacher.  You  may  draw  on  your  slates  the  illustration  of  the  floor  of  a  room,  marking  the  dimen- 
sions.   Give  the  dimensions  of  yours. 

Mattie.  Twenty-five  feet  long  and  twenty -two  feet  wide. 

Theo.  Thirty  feet  long,  twenty  feet  wide.  • 

Q.  We  will  solve  Theo's  problem.  In  the  last  problem  we  took  carpet  one  yard  wide.  Suppose  we 
take  for  this  problem  carpet  |  yard  wide,  the  strips  running  lengthwise.  How  many  yards  wide  is 
tiie  room ?— Emma.  Six  and  two-thirds  yards. 

30  ft. 

20ft.=  Vyc»8- 


Q.  Instead  of  reducing  it  to  6}  yards,  what  ma^^you  call  it  more  conveniently?— Essie.  Seven  strips. 

Q.  No;  I  did  not  ask  for  the  number  of  Htrips.— Roy.  Twenty-thirds  yards. 

Q.  Suppose  the  carpet  is  three-fourths  of  a  yard  wide;  how  many  strips  are  required  for  a  room  V 
yards  wide?— Earl.  8g  strips;  no,  9  strips. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  say  8  strips  iustead  of  9  strips?— Earl.  Because  you  can  not  buy  g  of  a  strip. 
You  must  buy  one  whole  strip,  which  makes  9  strips. 

Q.  How  many  yards  in  length  is  the  room?— Clifford.  Ten  yards. 

Q.  Supposing  there  is  a  loss  of  nine  inches  in  mntcliing  figures,  on  how  many  of  the  nine  strips 
would  there  be  a  waste  of  nine  inches .'— Harrel.  Ou  eight  strips. 

Q.  How  much  would  that  nine  inches  loss  on  each  of  eight  strips  equal  in  yards?— Mattie.  One- 
fourth  of  a  yard  on  each  strip. 

Q.  How  many  yards  long,  then,  would  each  of  those  eight  strips  be?— Anna.  Ten  and  one- fourth 
yards. 

Q.  How  many  yards  would  it  require  for  eight  strips  ten  and  one-fourth  yards  long?— Anna.  Eighty- 
two  yards. 

Q.  How  many  yards  would  the  first  strip  require?— Willie.  Ten  yards. 

Q.  Why  did  we  not  allow  for  loss  on  that  first  strip?— Fred.  The  first  strip  would  be  cut  off  just  the 
length  of  the  room. 

Q.  How  many  yards  shall  we  buy  for  that  room?— Roy.  Ninety-two  yards. 

Teacher.  You  may  solve  your  individual  problems  on  your  slates. 

Assistant  Superintendent.  Miss  Simmons,  we  shall  not  wait  for  the  pupils  to  finish  their  problems 
and  analyse  them.    This  will  be  sufiicient  to  show  your  plan  of  developing  the  sul^ject. 

MORSE  SCHOOL— MRS.  MARSHALL,  TEACHER. 

[April  1,  1895.— Class  B,  grade  seventh.] 

Assistant  Superintendent.  I  would  like  to  have  you  take  up  souio  work,  so  that  wo  may  get  an 
idea  of  how  you  teach  the  applications  of  ptrcentiige  in  profit  aiuX  Iosm  ami  in  coromisslun  and  broker- 
age ;  a  short  lesson  in  each  one.  You  have  passed  beyond  this  subject,  have  you  not  ?— Mrs.  Marshall. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  A  drover  bought  cattle  at  $65  a  bead,  and  sold  them  for  $84.50  a  head.  What  is  the  gain  per 
cent?— (Frank  repeats  question.) 

Q.  What  is  the  first  step  that  we  take?— Olga.  Find  the  gain  in  dollars. 

Q.  What  ia  the  next  step? 

Fred.  Divide  the  gain  by  the  cost,  and  that  will  give  the  rate. 

(21  pupils  oat  of  41  had  an  answer  in  one-half  minute.) 

(Frank.  30  per  cent.) 

Alfred.  If  a  drover  bought  cattle  at  $65  a  head,  and  sold  thorn  for  $84.50  a  head,  he  gained  the  dif- 
ference between  $84.!>0  and  $65,  which  is  $19.50. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  next?— Bthel.  The  gain  is  as  many  per  cent  as  $65  is  contained  times  in  $19.50, 
which  is  30  hundredths  times  or  30  per  cent. 

Q.  In  the  subject  of  percentage  the  $84.50  would  be  called  what?— Una.  Amount. 

Q.  To  what  would  the  $63  be  equivalent  in  percentage*— Maggie.  Base. 

Q.  What  would  you  be  required  to  find  in  percentage  ?— Karl.  The  rate  i)er  cent. 

Q.  What  do  you  always  do  to  find  the  rate  per  cent  of  gain  or  loss? 

Julia.  Divide  the  gain  or  loss  by  the  cost,  and  the  amount  expressed  in  hundredths  is  the  gain  or 
loss  per  cent. 

Jessie.  Divide  the  gain  or  loss  in  dollars  by  tho  cost. 

Q.  A  man  sold  a  watch  for  $180,  and  lost  16}  per  cent.  What  was  the  cost*  Give  the  ficst  step  in 
working  the  problem  ?— Alfred  M.  100  per  cent  minus  16]  per  cent  is  83|  per  cent. 

Q.  Why  do  you  take  16f  per  cent  from  100  per  cent? 

Julia.  Because  $180  is  only  83^  per  cent  of  the  cost 

(Four  pupils  only  did  not  have  an  answer  in  }  of  a  minute.) 

Una.  $210. 

Q.  Give  a  full  analysis  of  the  problem.— Florence.  The  cost  of  the  watch  is  100  per  cent  of  itself, 
and  he  lost  16§  per  cent.    The  difference  is  83|  per  cent,  or  $18u. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  the  cost  when  you  have  that? 

Florence.  $180  is  8^  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  tlie  watch,  or  g  of  the  cost;  one-sixth  of  the  cost  of  the 
watch  equals  one-fifth  of  $180,  which  is  $36,  and  six-sixths,  or  the  cost  of  the  watch,  are  six  times  $30, 
which  are  $216. 

Myrtle.  100  per  cent,  the  cost  of  the  watoh,  less  16f  per  cent  equals  83^  per  cent,  or  $180.  1  i)er  cent 
would  equal  one  eighty-three  and  one-third  of  $180,  or  $2.16;  100  per  cent  would  equal  100  times  $2.16, 
or  $216. 

Q.  A  house  and  lot  were  sold  for  $7,702.50,  at  a  gain  of  15  per  cent.  What  was  the  cost  ?  What  is 
the  first  step  in  working  this  problem?— Ethel.  100  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  house  and  lot  plus  15 
]>er  cent  gain  is  115  per  cent  of  the  cost,  or  $7,762.50. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  step? 

Ernst  Z.  The  cost  would  be  as  many  times  $1  as  115  per  cent  is  contained  times  in  $7,702.50. 

(Seven  pupils  did  not  have  an  answer  at  the  expiration  of  45  seconds  ) 

Nana.  $6,750. 

Q.  Explain  it.— Maggie  K.  The  cost  of  the  house  and  lot  is  100  per  cent,  and  if  be  gained  100  per 
cent 

Teacher.  I  do  not  agree  with  you.— Leslie.  100  per  cant,  or  the  cost,  plus  15  per  cent,  tho  gain,  is 
115  per  cent  of  the  cost,  or  $7,762.50;  and  the  cost  would  be  as  many  times  $1  as  115  per  ceut  in  con- 
tained times  In  $7,762.50,  or  6,750  times,  or  $6,750. 

Teacher.  Correct  his  mistake.- Hugh.  The  cost  would  be  as  luany  :imes  $1  as  1.15  is  contained 
times  in  $7,762.50,  or  6,750  times,  or  $6,750. 

Q.  In  percentage  what  would  you  call  that  $6,750?— Ernest  B.  The  base. 

Q.  What  would  you  call  that  $7,762.50?— Maggie  S.  The  amount. 

Q.  A  man  sold  two  horsos  for  $150  each ;  on  one  he  gained  25  per  cent,  and  on  the  other  he  lost  25  per 
cent.  Did  he  gain  or  lose  by  the  transaction,  and  bow  much  ?  What  do  we  first  do  in  this  problem  ?— 
Daisy.  Find  the  cost  of  the  first  horse. 

Q.  What  next?— Julia.  Find  the  cost  of  the  second  horse. 

Q.  And  then  what?— Ethel.  Find  the  gain  or  loss  on  each. 

Q.  What  else  could  you  do  rather  than  that?— Fred.  Add  the  costs  and  selling  prices,  and  subtract 

(Onelialf  of  tho  pupils  had  the  problem  solved  in  one  minute;  all  had  finished  in  14  minutes.) 

Q.  What  was  the  question? 

May.  Did  he  gain  or  lose  by  the  transaction,  and  how  much  ? 
.  Alfred.  He  lost  $20. 

Hugh.  He  gained  $20. 

Jessie.  He  neither  gained  nor  lost. 

Frank  G.  He  gaine<l  $38.50. 

Q.  Explain.— Florence.  The  cost  was  four-fourths.  If  he  gained  25  per  cent  on  one,  or  ^,  $150  was 
the  sum  of  |  and  ^  or  {.  If  |  of  tho  cost  equal  $150,  one-fourth  of  the  cost  was  one  fifth  of  $150,  or 
$30,  and  four- fourths,  or  the  cost,  was  four  times  $30,  or  $120.  which  is  the  cost  of  the  horse  on  which 
he  gained  25  per  cent.    If  on  the  other  horse  he  lost  25  per  cent,  or  one-fourth  of  the  cost,  then  the 
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dlfforenco  l>ctwc€ia  fonr'fonrtlis  of  tbo  cost  and  one-fourth  of  the  cost  is  tbree-foarths  of  IbecMt^or 
^150.  If  $150  is  threo-fourthd  of  tho  cost,  one-fourth  of  the  cost  is  one-third  of  $150.  which  is  |M. 
Fourfuurths,  or  tho  cost,  wunid  be  four  times  $30,  ^hich  are  $200.  If  the  second  hone  cost  him  1200, 
and  tbo  other  borso  cost  him  $120,  tho  entire  cost  is  tho  sum  of  $120  and  $200.  which  is  $320  The 
entire  selling  prices  of  the  two  horses  is  the  sum  of  $150  and  $150,  which  is  $300.  He  would  lose  the 
difforenco  between  $320  and  $300,  which  is  $20. 
^     (Nine  pnptls  ba^  wrong  answers.) 

Q.  An  agent  furnished  a  schoolhouse  for  $45,  and  received  $5.40  commission.  What  was  tite  rate  of 
commission  ?    What  is  tbo  first  step  in  tbo  problem  ?— Una.  Find  the  rate. 

Q.  lu  i>ercontnge  what  would  the  $15  be  called?— Una.  It  would  be  the  base. 

Q.  What  would  tbo  $5.40  be?— Saul.  It  would  be  tbo  percentage. 

Q.  What  would  be  requiri>d  to  find  1 

ClaHM.  The  rate. 

(Every  ])upil  bad  an  answer  in  one  minute;  two  pupils  had  wrong  answers.) 

Willie.  $1.80. 

Q.  What  pupil  will  tell  me  why  Willie  can  not  be  right? 

Ernst  Z.  Because  the  answer  is  to  be  tbo  rate  per  cent,  and  be  gave  bis  answer  in  dollars. 

Fred.  12  per  cent 

Alfred.  10  per  cent. 

Teacher.  12  per  cent  is  correct. 

Q.  An  agent  received  5  per  cent  for  buying  wool,  and  his  ci>mmie«ion  was  $206.50;  how  mneh  wool 
did  be  buy?    What  du  we  want  to  find  iu  this  problem?^ Ethel.  How  much  wool  he  bought. 

Q.  What  would  that  be  in  percentage?— Kthol.  Base. 

Q.  What  would  bo  tbo  I'ato  In  this  problem  ?— Frank  G.  Tbo  5  per  cent. 

Q.  What  would  yon  call  the  $208.50  ?  -Mary.  Percentage. 

Q.  How  do  wo  always  find  tbo  base  when  we  have  the  rate  and  percentage  given  f 

Olga.  Divide  tbo  percentage  by  tbo  rate  to  find  tlie  base. 

Ernst  Z.  He  bought  $4, 170  worth  of  wool.  If  he  reeeive<I  5  per  cent  commission  for  buying  wool, 
and  received  $208.50,  he  would  buy  as  many  dollars*  worth  of  wool  as  5  cents  are  contained  timea  in 
$208.50.  which  are  4, 170  times  or  $4, 170.    , 

Q.  A  Boston  merchant  sent  his  broker  in  Cincinnati  $3,529.20  to  be  invested  in  bacon,  after  deduct- 
ing  bis  commission  of  2  per  cent.  How  much  bacon  did  be  bny  f  What  do  wo  first  want  to  find?— 
Alfred.  We  want  to  find  bow  much  money  be  invested  in  bacon. 

Q.  What  is  the  first  step? -Tom.  Add  100  |>er  cent  and  2  per  cent. 

Q.  Why? 

Tom.  Because  every  dollar's  worth  of  bacon  tbo  broker  bought  would  cost  the  merchant  $1.02 — one 
dollar  and  tbo  2  cents  commission,  which  makes  $1.02. 

Ernst.  For  every  dollar's  worth  of  bacon  the  broker  buys  he  received  two  cents  for  commission, 
and  altogether,  tho  one  dollar  for  the  bacon  and  his  commission  would  be  $1.02,  and  the  entire  Idll 
would  bo  tho  sura  of  what  be  received  for  bacon  and  his  commission,  or  $3,529.20. 

Julia.  If  one  dollar's  worth  of  bacon  cost  $1.02,  for  ^,529.20  he  oonld  bny  as  many  dollars*  worth 
of  bacon  as  $1.02  is  contained  times  iu  $3,529.20,  which  are  3,460  time.<t,  or  $3,400. 

(Six  pupils  did  not  havo  an  answer  at  tho  expiration  of  one  minute.) 

Q.  What  was  tho  man's  commission  ?— Florence.  $60.20. 

Assistant  Sniwrintcndent.  I  b.ive  a  watch  charm  here.  A  frieml  of  mine  gave  it  to  me.  It  cost 
my  friend  $10.  If  I  should  sell  this  watch  charm  for  $12,  what  would  be  my  gam  per  cent?— Ernst. 
You  did  not  gain  any  percent. 

Q.  AVhy  do  you  think  I  did  not  gain  any  per  cent?— Tom.  You  did  not  gain  any  per  cent  because 
you  did  not  buy  it. 

Q.  What  has  that  to  do  with  it?  Somebody  bonght  it.  If  I  sold  it,  is  that  not  ail  that  i»  neces- 
sary ?— Maurice.  It  did  not  cost  you  anything  so  you  are  just  that  much  ahead. 

Q.  Why  can  you  not  get  a  rate  per  cent  on  that?— Maurice.  You  did  not  bny  it,  so  you  could  not 
gain  any  per  cent. 

Q.  What  is  tho  base  in  this  problem  ?— Frank.  There  is  no  base. 

Q.  Con  you  havo  a  gain  per  cent  when  there  is  no  base  ? 

Frank.  No,  sir. 

Ernst.  The  base  is  your  friend's  action  iu  giving  it  to  you,  and  if  you  did  not  have  any  money  in 
your  pocket,  you  are  just  that  much  ahead. 

WEBSTER  SCHOOL— MRS.  WHITELEY,  TEACHER. 

[April  2, 1805— Class  A,  grade  seventn.] 

Subject  :  Case  formt  o/  nouuM  and  pronoun$. 

Q.  What  is  the  subject  of  the  lesson? — Katie.  Case  forms  of  nouns  and  pronouns. 
Q.  What  are  we  studying  in  regard  to  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns  ?— Ado.  Construction  of  the  case 
forms  of  nouns  and  pronouns. 
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Q.  What  do  we  underHtautl  by  the  coustruotioD  of  case  form sT— Ada.  The  arrnugcnicnt  of  tho 
words  in  regard  to  case. 

Q.  To  what  porta  of  speech  luis  your  lestoa  reference?— Lola.  Pronoona. 

Q.  AVhy  has  it  esiiecial  reference  to  pronouns?— Roy.  There  are  no  noans  given  in  tho  lesson. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  in  this  lc8Son  you  find  no  nouna  that  are  incorrectly  used  as  regards  ciii<o?— (No 
answer) 

Q.  What  parts  of  speech  have  special  forms  in  regard  to  case?— Stella.  Pronouns. 

Q.  You  mean  by  this  that  only  pronouns  have  special  forms  for  cases-  What  shall  I  ask  you  to  do 
if  I  speak  about  giving  the  cases  of  nouns?— Anna.  Give  the  declension. 

Q.  You  may  decline  any  noun  you  wish.— Kitty.  Singular:  Nominative,  man;  pitsscssive,  man's; 
objective, man.    Plural:  Nominatiye, men ;  possessivo, men's ;  ol^ectivo.men. 

Q.  Do  we  find  three  different  forma  for  the  three  cases?- Eva.  We  find  only  two  form.<i. 

Q.  Where  do  we  find  these  two  different  forms?— Ray.  The  nominative  and  objective  arc  alike,  and 
the  possessive  Is  diflfereut. 

Q.  Nouns  being  alike  in  the  nominative  and  objective,  and  different  in  the  possessive,  let  us  see 
how  it  is  with  pronouns.  Decline  I.— Eva.  Singular:  Nominative,  I ;  possessive,  my  or  mine;  object- 
ire, me.    Plural:  Nominative,  we -.  possessive, our  or  ours;  objective,  us. 

Q.  How  many  forms  do  we  find  for  the  diflbrent  cases?— Lnla.  Three  different  forms. 

Q.  Decline  another  pronoun  that  has  three  different  forms  for  the  cases.— Nellie.  Singular:  Nomi- 
native, he;  possessive,  his;  objective*  him.  Plural:  Nominative,  they;  possessive,  their  or  theirs; 
objective,  them. 

Q.  Do  wo  not  know  that  pronouns  change  in  form  for  the  cases,  and  that  nouns  do  not  ?  Our  lesson 
has  special  roferencA  to  what  part  of  speech  ?— George.  To  pronouns. 

Q.  To  what  modification  of  pronouns?— George.  Case. 

Q.  Wliat  is  the  caution  in  to- day  s  lesson?— Ada.  The  pronouns,  7,  wc.  thou,  ye.  A**,  uhe,  they,  and 
itAo  are  nominative  forms,  and  must  not  be  used  in  the  objective.  3lf,  ti«,  thee,  him,  her,  them,  and 
leham  are  objeelice  forms,  and  must  not  be  used  in  the  nominative. 

Q.  What  do  the  sentences  given  you  illn.itrate  ?— Wallace.  They  ilUistrato  errors  in  use  of  case. 
These  sentences  in  our  lesson  are  not  correct. 

(Pupils  repeat  the  incorrect  sentences,  then  correct  them,  and  state  the  reasons.) 

Anna.  It  is  not  me  you  are  in  lovo  with.  Correct:  It  is  not  I  you  are  in  love  with.  7  is  the  attribute 
complement,  and  should  be  in  the  nominative  case. 

Tom.  He  was  neither  better  bred  nor  wiser  than  you  or  mo.  Correct:  He  was  n<»lther  better  bred 
nor  wiser  than  you  or  I.  The  nominative  7  should  be  used  instead  of  the  objective  me,  because  it  is 
the  subject  of  the  vorb  understood. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  change  the  case  of  the  wonl  you?— Tom.  Because  In  form,  it  may  be  either  the 
nominative  or  objective. 

Q.  Where  do  we  make  our  errors  in  the  use  of  case  ?— Wallace.  In  using  the  lUiminative  for  the 
objective,  and  the  objective  for  the  nominative. 

Q.  In  which  case  do  we  not  make  this  kind  of  mistake  ?— Wallace.  In  the  possessive, 

Q.  What  error  do  we  generally  make  in  the  use  of  the  possessive? 

Stella.  An  error  in  spelling. 

Anna.  Who  will  go?  Me.  Correct:  Who  will  go?  I.  The  nominative  7  should  bo  used  instead  of 
the  objective  me,  because  it  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  will  goy  understood. 

Daisy.  Him  being  a  stranger,  the}-  easily  misled  him.  Correct:  He  being  a  stranger,  they  eaidly 
misled  him.  The  objective  him  should  not  bo  used  for  the  nominative  he,  because  it  is  used  independ- 
ently with  the  participle. 

Q.  Now,  you  may  think  of  what  you  have  done,  and  recall  the  instances  in  which  wo  need  to  use  the 
nominative  case. 

Jessie.  Wo  need  to  uso  the  nominate  case  when  the  word  is  use<I  a.s  the  subject,  as  the  attribute 
complement,  and  when  it  is  iwed  independently. 

Ray.  And  when  it  is  used  as  explanatory  modifier. 

Q.  Tliis,  so  far,  has  not  been  shown.  Give  an  illustration  of  a  pronoun  used  as  explanatory  modi- 
fier, selecting  from  the  list  of  sentences  in  this  lesson.— Carrie.  It  was  Joseph,  he  whom  Pharaoh  pro- 
mote<l. 

Q.  In  what  case  is  the  word  //^.'—Maggie.  In  the  nominative  case. 

Q.  Why  is  it  in  the  nominative  casef — Osmar.  Becan.ne  the  word  it  exx>Iain9  is  iu  the  nominative 
case. 

Q.  Are  all  explanat4>ry  raotlifiers  in  the  nominative  case?— Wallace,  Xo'm;  the  explanatory  modifier 
is  always  in  the  same  case  as  the  word  it  explains. 

Q.  Ill  what  other  instance  do  we  need  the  nominative  case  besides  those  mentioned  ?— (Xo  answer.) 

Assignment  of  leuson.  Now,  in  preparation  for  to-morrow  s  lesson,  you  may  select  from  this  list  of 
sentences  all  those  in  which  the  error  of  using  the  objective  for  the  nominative  has  been  made,  and 
correct  all  such  errors,  being  verj'  careful  to  think  of  the  reason  for  such  corrections.  You  will  then 
be  able  to  answer  my  last  question. 
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LATHROP  SCHOOL-MISS  DENNY,  TEACHER. 
[April  3,  1895— Class  A,  grade  seventh.] 

Q.  What  Is  voice?— Albert.  Voice  is  that  modifieation  of  a  transitive  verb  which  shows  whether  the 
subject  names  the  actor,  or  the  thing  acted  upon. 

Q.  You  may  give  me  a  sentence  in  which  the  verb  is  in  the  active  voice. 

George.  The  soldiers  called  Thomas  the  Rock  or  Chickamauga. 

Arthur.  The  people  of  the  United  States  called  Abraham  Lmcoln  "  Honest  Abe." 

Q.  Name  the  principal  parts  of  that  sentence.— George.  People  is  the  subject,  caUed  is  the  predicate, 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  object  complement,  "  Hon««<  A6e  "  is  the  objective  complement. 

Q.  Change  the  sentence  so  that  the  verb  will  be  in  the  passive  voice?— Marion.  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  called  "  Honest  Abe  "  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  What  changes  did  you  make  in  the  sentence?— Marion.  The  verb  In  the  active  voice  caUed  was 
changed  to  was  called  in  the  passive  voice.  The  subject  of  the  verb  in  the  active  voice  was  changed 
to  the  name  of  the  agent  in  the  passive.  The  object  complement  Abraham  Lincoln  was  changed  to 
the  subject  in  the  passive,  and  the  objective  complement  "  Honest  Abe*'  became  the  attribute  comple- 
ment in  the  passive  voice. 

Q.  What  is  the  subject  of  that  sentence  in  the  active  voice ?— Arthur.  People  is  the  subjects 

Q.  What  kind  of  verb  may  have  voice? — Dora.  Transitive  verba  may  have  voice. 

Q.  You  may  give  me  a  definition  of  model—Mary.  Mode  is  that  modification  of  a  verb  which  deter- 
mines  the  manner  of  asserting  the  action  or  being. 

Q.  What  is  the  indicative  mode  ?— Sophia.  The  indicative  mode  asserts  the  action  or  being  as  afacL 

Q.  What  is  the  potential  mode?— Frank.  The  potential  mode  asserts  the  power,  liberty,  possibility, 
or  necessity  of  the  action  or  being. 

*  Q.  Give  a  sentence  in  which  the  verb  is  in  the  indicative  mode?— Sophia.  The  late  rebellion  in  the 
United  States  lasted  four  years.  Lasted  is  in  the  Indicative  mood,  because  it  asserts  th e  action  as 
being  a  fact. 

Q.  In  what  tense  is  that  verb?— Harry.  That  verb  is  in  the  past  tense. 

Q.  Give  me  a  sentence  in  which  the  verb  is  in  the  active  voice,  potential  mode,  present  tense- 
Andrew.  The  Republicans  may  defeat  the  Democrats. 

Q.  What  is  the  verb  in  that  sentence?— Florence.  May  d^eat  is  the  verb. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  has  voice?— Ada.  Because  it  has  an  object  to  complete  its  meaning. 

Q.  That  is  correct;  but,  who  will  state  the  fact  in  a  different  way?— Albert.  The  verb  is  a  transitive 
verb,  and  transitive  verbs  always  have  voice. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  it  is  a  transitive  verb?— Mary.  It  is  a  transitive  verb  because  it  requires 
an  object  to  complete  its  meaning. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  it  is  in  the  potential  mode  ?— George.  Because  the  action  is  asserted  as  being 
a  possibility. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  is  in  the  present  tense?— Arthur.  Because  it  has  the  auxiliary-  of  the  present 
tense. 

Q.  What  is  the  auxiliary?— Arthur.  May. 

Q.  In  the  sentence  on  the  board  what  is  the  voice  of  the  verb?  [The  people  of  the  United  States 
called  Abraham  Lincoln  "  Honest  Abe."]— Helen.  The  verb  is  in  the  active  voice. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  the  verb  is  in  the  active  voice?— Julia.  The  verb  is  in  the  active  voice 
because  the  subject  names  the  actor. 

Q.  You  may  give  me  the  form  of  the  sentence  in  the  passive  voice,  and  I  will  write  it  on  the 
board.— Abraham  Lincoln  was  called  "Honest  Abe"  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Have  wo  a  transitive  or  an  intransitive  verb? 

Anna.  An  intransitive  verb. 

Ruth.  A  transitive  verb  in  the  passive  voice. 

Q.  Why  is  it  a  transitive  verb?— Ruth.  It  is  a  transitive  verb  because  it  reqnires  an  object  to  com- 
plete its  meaning. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  the  v«rb  in  the  first  sentence  ?— Harry.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Q.  What  is  peculiar  about  the  passive  voice  ?— Sophia.  The  object  of  the  sentence  in  the  active  voice 
is  the  subject  of  the  verb  in  the  passive 

Q.  You  may  give  mo  the  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  and  number  of  every  verb  I  give  you.  J  wiU 
walk. 

Frank.  Indicative  mode,  future  tense,  first  person,  singular  number. 

Andrew.  The  sentence  should  be,  I  shall  walk. 

Q.  Why  ?— Harry.  Because  the  auxiliary  will  is  a  sign  of  the  second  and  third  persons;  shaU  ia  naed 
with  the  first  person  in  the  future  tense. 

Q.  I  shall  walk.— Florence.  Active  voice,  indicative  mode,  future  tense,  first  person,  singular 
number. 
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Q.  Yon  may  walk Julia.  Active  voice,  potential  mocle,  present  tense,  second  pefson,  slngolar 

or  plural  number. 

Q.  What  determines  the  tenso  in  the  potential  mode?— Arthur.  The  auxiliary. 

Q.  "What  is  the  auxiliary  in  the  verb  I  gave  you?— Sophia.  May. 

Q.  It  is  a  sign  of  what  tense?— Edna.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  present  tense. 

Q.  They  might  be  killed.— Arthur.  Pojiential  mode,  past  tense,  third  person,  plural  number,  passive 
voice. 

Q.  AVhy  is  it  passive  voice?— Arthur.  Becanse  the  subject  names  that  which  is  acted  upon. 

Q.  Yon  might  have  been  killed.— Marion.  Passive  voice,  potential  mode,  past  perfect  tense,  singular 
or  plural  number. 

Q.  I  shall  have  talked.— Florence.  Active  voice,  indicative  mode,  future  perfect  tense,  first  person, 
singular  niunber. 

Q.  You  will  have  been  killed.— Sophia.  Passive  voice,  indicative  mode,  future  perfect  tense,  second 
person,  singular  or  plural  number. 

Q.  Is  it  correct  to  say  you  will  have  been  killed?— Class.  Yes'm. 

Q.  Why  ?— Frank.  Because  will  is  the  sign  of  futurity  in  the  second  and  third  persons.  • 

Q.  You  might  die. 

Andrew.  Passive  voice,  potential  mode,  past  tense,  second  person,  singular  or  plural  number. 

George.  It  has  no  voice. 

Q.  Why  has  it  no  voice  ?— George.  Because  it  is  an  intransitive  verb. 

WOODLAND  SCHOOL -MISS  TOWNSEND,  TEACHER. 
[April  4,  1895— Class  B,  grade  seventh.] 

DEPENDENT  CLAUSES. 

Q.  What  is  a  dependent  clause  ?— Mamie.  A  dependent  clause  is  a  cli:use  which  depends  upon  another 
clause  fur  its  meaning. 

Q.  What  three  classes  of  dependent  clauses  ?— Margie.  The  adjective,  adverb,  and  substantive. 

Q.  What  is  an  adjective  clause?— Allien.  An  adjective  clause  is  one  that  performs  the  office  of  an 
adjective. 

Q.  What  is  an  adverb  cl.inse  ?— Josie.  An  adverb  clause  is  one  that  performs  the  office  of  an  adverb. 

Q.  What  Is  a  substantive  clause? — Jennie.  A  substantive  clause  is  one  that  performs  the  office  of  a 
noun? 

Q.  This  class  of  adjective  clauses  is  introduced  by  a  certain  part  of  speech.  What  is  it?— Amy.  A 
relative  pronoun. 

Q.  Give  me  two  relative  pronouns.— Charles.  Who  and  which, 

Q.  Yes;  we  will  use  those.  Think  of  the  map  of  Europe,  and  be  ready  with  something  you  know 
about  Europe  that  will  illustrate  a  sentence  containing  an  adjective  clause.— Aileen.  Brus'sels,  which 
is  noted  for  its  lace  and  <!arpet  manufactures,  was  the  place  where  Wellington  and  his  army  were 
quartered  the  night  before  Waterloo. 

Q.  What  is  the  adjective  clause?- Aileen.  Which  is  noted  for  its  l(ue  and  carpet  manufactures  is  the 
adjective  clause  introduced  by  the  relative  pronoun  which,  the  antecedent  of  which  is  Brussels, 

Effio.  The  Norwegians  and  Sweden,  who  are  noted  for  their  intelligeuco  and  industry,  have  public 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Xbe  adjective  clause  is  introduce<l  by  who,  the  clause  is,  who  are 
noted/or  their  intelligence  and  industry.  The  relative  pronoun  has  two  antecedents,  Xorwegians  and 
Bicedes. 

Latimer.  St.  Petersburg,  which  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  is  the  capital  of  Russia.  The 
adjective  clause,  which  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  is  introduced  by  the  relative  pronoun  which. 
Its  antecedent  is  fit.  Petersburg. 

Juanita.  London,  which  is  noted  for  its  fogs,  is  the  capital  of  England,  and  is  the  largest  city  In 
the  world.    Wlwh  is  noted  for  its  fogs  is  the  adjective  clause. 

Howard.  Genoa,  which  is  the  birthplace  of  Columbus,  is  in  Italy.  Which  is  the  birthplace  of  Columbus 
is  the  adjective  clause,  introduced  by  the  relative  pronoun  which. 

Q.  What  are  the  most  common  words  that  introduce  an  adverb  clause 7 -Jloy.  While,  when,  where. 

Q.  What  kind  of  an  adverb  do  you  call  them ;  something  else  besides  an  adverb  ?  Wjiat  other  part 
of  speech  are  they  like  ?— Rosa.  Coi^uuction  and  adverb. 

Q.  What  would  you  call  them,  then  /-Rosa.  Conjunctive  adverbs. 

Q.  Think  about  the  map  of  Europe,  and  make  a  sentence  which  contains  an  adverb  clause  intro* 
duced  by  wActi.- Harry.  The  Russians,  when  they  discovered  they  could  not  hold  Moscow,  destroyed 
it.     Wh^n  they  discovered  is  the  first  dependent  clause,  introduced  by  the  conjunctive  adverb  when. 

Q.  How  many  kinds  of  clauses  in  this  sentence?— Harry.  Two  kinds— a  noun  clause,  or  substantive, 
and  an  adverb  clause. 

Q.  What  is  the  substantive  clause/ 

Harry.  They  could  not  hold  Moscow,  with  the  word  that  understood. 

Margie.  Queen  Isabella  was  in  Palos  Avhen  Columbus  set  sail  for  America.  When  Columbusset  sail 
for  America  is  the  dependent  clause,  introduced  by  the  conjunctive  adverb  when. 
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BirUie.  While  wo  wor«  in  Russfa  the  Czaf  was  a««a9tiBate<l.  While  tvt,  vere  in  StMia  is  tb«  ai1\*orb 
clause,  introduced  by  tho  conjuuctlvo  adverb  whilf. 

Q.  Whatdoesittell? 

Josie.  It  tells  the  time  when  tlio  Czar  was  aaM»8inat«d. 

Agnes.  When  wo  were  in  Xorway  vre  saw  the  midDight  san.  Wh4m  we  vtre  in  Xorteajf  Is  the 
depeadeut  clause,  iotrodaced  bj  the  cec^uBctiTo  adrerb  w*«>i.  aad  tells  when  we  saw  the  aid- 
uight  sun. 

Q.  Why  is  it  an  adverb?— Lewis.  Becatue  it  modifies  a  Tsrb. 

Q.  What  part  of  speech  do  adverbs  modify  I— Vi^t.  Adverbs  modify  Terb«,  adjectives,  and  otber 
adverbs. 

Q.  Give  me  a  sentence  containing  an  adverb  clause  introduced  by  where — Kosa.  We  were  at  Brus- 
sels where  carpets  are  made. 

Q.  Wliat  does  your  clause  modify  ?— Kosa.  Modifies  tbe  verb  vrere. 

Q.  Using  tho  same  sentence,  put  the  word  2>l<'ce  in.— Roy.  We  were  at  the  plaoe  where  the  carpets 
arc  made. 

Q.  What  is  the  clause  new  ?— Aileea.  It  is  an  acUeetivo  elanse  modifyiag  a  noun. 

Q.  What  is  tho  difference  between  the  two  sentcuces?— Ailoon.  In  one  the  clause  modifies  the  verb, 
and  in  the  other  the  elauae  modifies  the  noun  place, 

Q.  What  is  tho  meaning  of  tho  word  euhstantive! — Joe.  In  the  place  of. 

Q.  What  is  a  substantive  clause  ?->Clement.  A  substantive  elaosa  is  one  that  performs  the  office  of 
a  noun. 

Q.  Nouns  may  be  several  things  in  a  sentence.  Tell  me  one  thing  a  noan  may  bo.— Agnes.  A  noun 
may  be  the  subject  of  a  sentence. 

Q.  Something  else  a  noun  may  be.— AUie.  A  noun  may  be  tho  object  of  a  sentence. 

Q.  A  noun  may  be  the  subject  or  object  of  a  sentence,  so  a  substantive  clause  may  bo  tho  suroe. 
Give  me  a  sentence  containing  a  substantive  olause  and  tell  what  part  of  tho  sentence  it  is. 

Joe.  Tlint  England  is  the  best-governed  country  in  Europo  is  a  fact.  Th<U  England  i»  the  beet- 
governed  country  in  Europe  is  tho  substantive  clause  used  as  tho  subject,  because  it  tells  what  is  a  fact. 

Ward.  That  Kapoleon  was  bom  on  the  Island  of  Corsica  is  stated  in  history.  Tfiat  Xapoleon  teat 
bom  on  the  Island  of  Corsica  is  the  substantive  clause  used  as  the  subject,  because  it  tells  what  is 
8tate<l  in  history. 

Amy.  Wo  know  that  some  of  the  American  poets  are  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Tho  substan- 
tive clause  that  gome  of  the  American  poets  are  buried  in  Weetminster  Abbey  tells  what  we  know ;  there- 
fore, it  is  tho  object  complement. 

Clement.  That  tho  religion  of  Turkey  is  Mohammedanism  is  stated  in.  tho  geographj*.  That  the 
religion  of  Turkey  is  Mohammedamsm  is  tho  substantive  clause  used  as  the  subject. 

(Many  sentences  were  given  to  illustrate  the  different  uses  of  the  different  clauses.) 

Frank.  While  wo  were  in  France  wo  purchased  some  line  pictures.  Tho  adverb  clause,  while  we 
were  in  France^  Is  introduced  bj'  the  conjunctive  adverb  while. 

R^'suuie.  Q.  What  i.s  tho  subject  of  tho  lesson?— Mae.  Dependent  clauses. 

Q.  What  is  the  particular  aim  of  this  kind  of  a  lesson?— Ward.  To  show  that  we  can  connect 
grammar  and  geography  in  tho  same  lesson. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  we  show  that  ?— Aileen.  By  giving  senleuces  containing  dependent  clauses 
based  on  tho  map  of  £uroi»o. 

Q.  Name  tho  three  classes  of  dependent  clauses.— Violet.  Ailjectlve.  adverb,  and  substantive. 

Q.  What  is  an  adjective  clause  /—Amy.  An  adjective  clause  is  one  that  performs  tho  office  of  an 
aiUective. 

Q.  What  words  Introduce  ai^jective  clauses  ? -Florence.  Who,  which,  that. 

Q.  What  is  an  adverb  clause?— Joe.  An  adverb  clause  is  ono  that  iwrforms  the  office  of  an  adverb. 

Q.  Adverb  clauses  are  introduced  by  what  words  ?— Aileen.  Where,  when,  while,  usually. 

Q.  What  is  a  substantive  clause?— Joe.  A  substantive  clause  performs  the  office  of  a  noun,  and  is 
used  usually  as  the  subject  or  as  tho  object  comx>Iemeut. 

BRYANT  SCHOOL-MISS  FLAVEN,  TEACHER. 
[April  2,  1805-Clas8  B,  grade  seventh.] 

Assistant  Superintendent  Miss  Flaven,  will  you  take  your  class  for  a  few  minutes  to  sbowhow  you 
teach  that  a  word  may  bo  used  in  several  different  ways,  and  in  those  different  ways  bo  a  different  part 
of  speech?— Miss  Flaven.  Shall  I  take  tho  word  butl 

Assistant  Superintendent.  Tea?  that  will  do. 

Q.  Who  will  tell  mo  what  a  conjunction  Is?— Edith.  A  cottjtinction  is  a  word  that  is  used  to  connect 
words,  phrases,  or  clauses. 

Q.  What  are  tho  classes  of  conjunctions?- Helen.  Coordinate  and  subordinate  conjunctions. 

Q.  What  is  a  coordinate  conjunction  /—Stella.  A  coordinate  conjunction  is  one  that  connects  words, 
phrases,  or  clauses  of  tho  same  rank. 
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Q.  What  ia  a  subordinate  conjunction?— Cora.  A  subordinate  conjanction  is  one  that  connect* 
clauses  of  different  rank. 

Q.  A  coordinate  conjunction  has  how  many  different  offices  to  perform  ?— Ella.  A  coonlinato  con- 
junction has  one  office  to  perform— that  of  connecting. 

Q.  Subordinate  conjimetions  have  how  many  offices  to  i»erfonn  in  some  caaes?— Ralph.  They  have 
two  offic(>s  to  perform. 

Q.  TV  hat  are  they  ?— Maud.  Those  of  connective  and  modifier.       • 

Q.  If  I  use  a  copjunctivo  adverb,  it  ha«  how  many  officer  to  perform  ?— Class.  Two. 

Q.  A  relative  pronoun  has  how  many  offices  to  perform  ?— Class.  Two. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  coordinate  conjnnctious,  there  are  how  many  subdivisions?- Class.  Three:  Copu- 
lative, adversative  (but,  whereas),  alternative. 

Q.  Give  me  two  adversative  coiyunctions?— Class.  But  and  whereat. 

Q.  We  want  to  deal  with  one  of  these,  that  is  the  word  b%U.    [Sentences  written  on  the  board.]    I 
go  hut  you  remain.    What  is  but  in  that  sentence?— Edith.  But  is  a  coordinate  conjunction. 

Q.  Not  a  sparrow  falls  but  God  wills  It.    What  is  but  there  ? 

Pearl.  It  is  a  preposition. 

£4lna.  It  is  a  subordinate  conjunction. 

Q.  Why  ?— Edna.  Because  it  connects  clansea  of  different  rank. 

Q.  Which  is  the  dependent  clause?— Helen.  God  ufiUt  it^  modifying  the  whole  sentence  through  the 
predicate,  hut  being  equivalent  to  unless. 

Q.  Ho  was  all  but  dead.    What  i«  but  in  this  sentence  ?— Stella.  It  is  a  preposition. 

Q.  When  it  is  used  as  a  preposition,  what  other  word  does  it  equal?— Helen.  Except  or  save. 

Q.  In  this  sentence  what  word  depends  upon  it?— Class.  The  word  dead. 

Q.  If  it  is  a  preposition,  what  is  its  office?— Emma.  It  introduces  a  phrase  modified,  and  shows  the 
relation  in  sense  between  the  principal  word  dead  and  the  wonl  it  modifies  all. 

Q.  If  it  is  a  preposition,  what  word  does  it  govern  ?— Zennie.  It  governs  the  word  dead. 

Q.  No  man  is  so  wicked  but  he  loves  good?— Lola.  But  is  a  conjunctive  adverb. 

Q.  As  a  conjunction  in  that  case,  what  does  it  connect?— Maud.  It  conuocts  the  two  clauses  through 
the  word  so. 

Q.  As  an  adverb,  what  does  it  modify  ?— Ralph.  It  modifies  so. 

Q.  Performing  both  of  these  offices,  what  part  of  speech  do  wo  call  it  ?— Class.  Conjunctive  adverb. 

Q.  Wo  meet  6«(  to  part.    What  is  fricMiero?— Edith.  An  adverb. 

Q.  If  it  is  an  adverb,  what  other  word  does  it  equal?— Class.  Only. 

Q.  What  docs  it  modify  ?— Ralph.  It  modifies  to  part. 

Q.  Life  is  but  a  dream.    What  is  the  word  but  in  this  sentence?— Ethel.  An  adjective. 

Q.  As  an  adjective,  wliat  word  does  it  modify  7— Ethel.  It  modifies  the  word  dream. 

Q.  All  bvt  him  had  fled.    What  is  but  hero  ?— Edna.  A  preposition. 

Q.  Introducing  what  word  ?— Edna.  Introducing  the  word  him. 

Q.  Modifying  what  word?— Class.  A«. 

Q.  To  what  is  it  equivalent  in  that  sense?— Htflen.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  wonl  save,  or  exempt. 

Q.  Which  is  better?- Edith.  Save. 

Q.  I  have  but  one  dollar.    What  ia  but  in  this  sentence  ?-Maade.  An  atlverb. 

Q.  Modifying  what  word  in  the  sentence?- Ethel.  Modifying  one. 

Q.  Tell  me  bow  many  ways  we  have  used  that  one  word— that  is,  as  how  many  parts  of  speech  ? — 
Class.  In  six  ways,  as  four  parts  of  speech. 

Q.  Who  can  give  me  the  several  ways  in  which  we  have  used  the  word  but^    I  will  write  them  oa 
the  board  as  you  give  them : 

'  Coordinate  coi^nnction.     ) 
Subordinate  conjnnction.  ]•  Connective. 
Conjunctive  adverb.  j 

Preposition.' 
Adjective. 
Adverb. 

Q.  As  quickly  as  j'ou  can,  I  wish  you  would  compose  sentences  using  but  as  a  subordinate 
coi\Junction. 
Ethel.  Not  a  drop  of  blood  wa.s  shod  but  Now  England  felt  the  loss  of  it. 
Ralph.  Not  a  ball  was  made  but  old  England  know  it. 

Stella.  Not  a  colony  in  the  Now  AVorld  was  settled,  but  it  was  accompanied  by  some  suffering. 
Emma.  Not  a  wrong  deed  was  done  but  his  mother  knew  it. 
Q.  Give  sentences  u.sing  the  word  but  as  a  conjunctive  adverb. 
Jessie.  No  one  is  so  desolate  but  ho  has  some  friend. 
Jennie.  No  one  is  so  old  but  he  can  learn. 
Ethel.  There  is  not  so  much  wrong  but  it  can  be  righted. 
Q   Give  the  sentences  iisiog  the  wonl  but  a.s  a  proiiositiun. 
Julia.  The  books  were  all  but  lost. 
Edith.  He  was  all  but  bad. 
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Ralph.  This  day  ia  anything  but  gloomy.  • 

Q.  Use  the  word  but  in  sentences  as  an  adverb.— Emma.  We  go  but  to  stay. 
Q.  What  does  it  modify  iu  that  sentence? 
Emma.  It  modifies  the  phrase  (o  ttay. 
Zennie.  Wo  saw  but  to  bo  disappointed. 
Edith.  I  see  but  one  man. 
Q.  Modifying  what  woitl? 
Edith.  Modifying  the  word  one. 
Ethel.  We  aro  bom  but  to  die. 

Q.  Give  sentences  using  the  word  but  as  an  a4Jeotlye. 
Zennie.  Life  is  but  a  dream. 
Edith.  This  is  but  an  apple. 
Zennie.  The  bmly  is  but  a  hoase  for  the  soul. 
Ethel.  Beauty  is  but  an  outside  showing. 

Q.  How  is  the  word  but  used  in  this  sentence:  There  is  no  one  here  &ut met— Maud.  It  is  used  as  a 
preposition. 
Q.  He  is  but  a  boy  ?— Pearl.  As  an  adjective. 
Q.  All  but  him  had  fled  ?— Ethel.  It  is  used  as  a  preposition. 
Q.  Then,  in  how  many  ways  is  the  word  but  asedf— Class.  In  nix  ways. 

BRYANT  SCHOOL— MISS  BATCHELDER,  TEACHER. 
[April  2,  1895— Class  A,  grade  sixth.] 

SENTSNCBS  WRITTEN  ON  THB  BO.iRD. 

1.  I  had  read  of  the  soothing  companionship  of  the  forest,  of  the  pleasure  of  the  pathless  woods, 
but  I  thought,  as  I  8tnmble4l  along  in  the  dismal  actuality,  that  if  ever  I  got  out  of  it  I  would  write 
a  letter  to  the  newspaper  exposing  the  whole  thing. 

2.  I  tried  to  think  what  is  the  best  way  to  kill  a  bear  with  a  gun  when  you  are  not  near  enough  to 
club  him  with  the  st(»ck. 

Q.  How  many  kinds  of  clauses  are  there  in  the  two  sentences?— Willie.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
clauses. 

Q.  What  are  thej  /—Willie.  Dependent  and  independent. 

Q.  What  is  the  flrsl  independent  clause  in  the  first  sentence?— Jim.  /  had  rend  of  the  toothing  com- 
panionship of  the/oretl,  of  the  pleatute  oj  the  pathlest  woods. 

Q.  What  is  the  first  dependent  clau.se  in  the  first  sentence?— Cora.  At  J  Humbled  along  in  the  dismal 
actuality. 

Q.  To  what  class  of  dependent  clauses  does  it  belong?— Willie.  It  is  an  adverb  clause. 

Q.  To  what  class  of  adverb  clauses  does  it  belong?  — Ella.  It  is  an  adverb  clause  of  time. 

Q.  It  refers  to  what  action?— Cora.  Refers  to  thinking. 

Q.  What  is  the  verb  that  it  modifies  ?— Ella.  Thought. 

Q.  Give  the  analysis  of  the  first  independent  clause.— Rosa.  /  is  the  subject;  had  read  is  the  predi- 
cate, modified  by  the  phrases  of  the  soothing  companionship  o/the/orest,  and  of  the  pleasure  of  the  path- 
less woods;  of  is  the  introductory  word ;  companionship  is  tho  principal  word,  modified  by  the  adjec- 
tives the  and  soothing;  and  tho  phrase  of  the  foreM,  of  is  the  introductory  word,  forest  is  the  principal 
word  modified  by  the;  of  ths  plexisure  of  the  pathless  woods,  of  is  the  introductory  word,  pleasure  is  the 
principal  word  modified  by  the;  and  tho  phrase  of  the  pathless  woods,  o/is  the  introductory  word,  wooda 
is  the  principal  word,  modified  by  tho  adjective  pathlefs. 

Q.  What  is  tho  unmo<lified  part  of  the  second  independent  clause?— Julia.  /  thought. 

Q.  What  is  tho  object  complement  of  thought?— Esther.  The  noun  clause  is  its  object  complement. 

Q.  What  Is  the  subject  of  tho  noun  clause?— Fred.  J  is  the  subject. 

Q.  What  is  the  use  of  the  word  ^a(?— Ben.  Tho  word  that  Introiluces  the  clause. 

Q.  What  is  the  use  of  tho  dependent  clause,  if  I  ever  got  out  of  if/— Julia.  It  tells  when  he  will  write 
to  tho  newspaper. 

Q.  Is  it,  then,  a  clause  of  rtww?/— Nellie.  It  is  a  clause  of  condition. 

Teacher.  In  one  way  it  tells  the  time.    It  tells  the  condition  by  which  he  would  write  the  letter. 

Q.  What  is  tho  participial  phrzao  in  the  sentenoef— Trigg.  Exposing  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  What  is  tho  use  of  the  participial  phrase? 

Sabina.  Its  use  is  to  modify  would  wtite. 

Grace.  Its  use  is  to  modify  letter. 

Q.  How  also  might  we  understand  it 7— Cora.  As  an  objective  complement. 

Q.  Taking  it  in  its  simpler  meaning,  modifying  letter,  analyze  the  whole  of  the  second  clause. — 
Nellie.  I  is  the  subject,  thought  is  tho  predicate,  that  I  would  write  a  letter  to  the  newspaper  exposing 
the  whole  thing  is  a  noun  clause  used  as  tho  object  complement,  introduced  by  that,  of  which  /  is  the 
subject;  would  write  is  the  predicate,  modified  by  the  phrase  to  the  newspaper;  to  is  tho  introductory 
word,  newspaper  is  the  principal  word,  modified  by  the;  letter  is  the  object  complement  modified  by  a 
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and  the  participial  phrase  exposing  the  whole  thing,  of  which  thing  is  the  object  complement  of  expof' 
ing,  modified  by  the  and  whoU.  The  claui^,  as  Itttimbled  along  in  the  dismal  actualiti/  modifies  thought; 
I  is  the  subject,  stumbled  is  the  predicate,  mo<1)fied  by  along  and  the  phrase  in  the  dismal  actuality^  of 
which  in  is  the  introductory  word,  actuality  is  tb.o  principal  word  modified  by  the  and  dismal;  as  con- 
nects the  clause  with  thought.  1/  J  ever  got  out  (^itiasnx  adverb  clause  modifying  thought,  of  which 
J  is  the  subject,  got  is  the  predicate  modified  by  ever,  out  and  the  phrase  of  it  j  of  la  the  introductory 
word,  and  it  is  the  principal  word;  ^Z" connects  the  clause  with  thought. 

Q.  How  many  see  an  infinitive  phrase  in  the  second  sentence?  What  is  Its  use?— Ella.  It  is  used  aa 
an  object  complement. 

Q.  Of  what  is  it  the  object  complement  ?— Jim.  It  is  the  object  complement  of  tried. 

Q.  What  is  the  infinitive  phrase  ?— Willie.  To  think  what  is  the  best  way  to  kill  a  bear  icith  a  gun  when 
you  are  not  -near  enough  to  club  him  taith  the  stock. 

Q.  What  is  the  verb  in  that  infinitive  phrase?— Willa.  27itnX; Is  the  verb. 

Q.  Why  is  it  nereasary  td^-give  all  the  rest  of  the  sentence  as  part  of  the  infinitive  phrase?—  Willie. 
Because  the  rest  of  the  sentence  modifies  it. 

Q.  In  what  way  does  it  modify  the  phrase?— Eva.  As  an  object  complement. 

Q.  What  i<the  adverb  clause  in  that  sentence?- Trig.  When  you  are  not  near  enough  to  club  him 
with  the  ttock. 

Q.  To  what  does  that  clause  belong?— Jim.  It  modifier)  kill. 

Q.  What  part  of  speech  is  u?Atfn?— Ella.  It  is  an  adverb. 

Q.  What  Jtind  of  an  adverb  ?— Julia.  It  is  a  conjunctive  adverb. 

Q.  Why  is  it  a  conjunctive  adverb  f— Ci»ra.  Because  Its  office  is  to  connect,  and  also  modify  the  verb. 

Q.  To  what  class  of  adverb  clauses  does  it  belong?— Fred.  To  clauses  of  time. 

Q.  What  Is  the  use  of  the  word  enough  ?—  Esther.  It  is  used  as  an  attribute  complement  of  are. 

Q.  What  is  the  use  of  the  other  infinitive  phrase?— Willa.  It  is  used  to  modify  the  wor<l  enough. 

Q.  Analyze  that  infinitive  phrase.— Trig.  To  club  him  with  the  stock  is  an  infinitive  phrase  mollifying 
enottgh,  of  which  to  is  the  introductory  word,  club  is  the  principal  word  modified  by  the  phrase  ^cith  the 
stock,  of  which  with  is  the  introductory  word,  stock  Is  the  principal  word,  modified  by  the;  him  is  the 
object  complement  of  club. 

IRVING  SCHOOL-MISS  GRIFFITH,  TEACHER. 

[April  4,  1895— Class  A,  grade  sixth.] 

SUBJKCT:  Compound  sentences,  britiging  out  the  idea  oj  independent  clauses  toithout  the  conjunctioriM 

being  expressed. 

Sentence :  The  camel  is  the  ship  of  the  ocean  of  sand ;  the  reindeer  is  the  camel  of  the  desert  of  snow. 

Grace.  This  is  a  compound  sentence,  because  it  contains  two  independent  clauses.  The  camel  is  the 
ship  of  the  ocean  o/  sand  is  the  first  independent  clause.  The  reindeer  is  the  camel  of  the  desert  of  snow 
is  the  second  independent  clause. 

Mamie.  Camel  is  the  subject  of  the  first  independent  clause,  is  the  ship  of  the  ocean  o/  sand  is  the 
entire  predicate,  is  is  the  verb,  ship  is  the  attribute  complement,  of  the  ocean  is  a  phrase  modifying 
ship,  of  sand  is  a  phrase  modifying  ocean. 

Jennie.  Reindeer  is  the  subject  of  the  second  independent  clause,  is  the  camel  of  the  desert  snow  is 
the  entire  predicate,  is  is  the  verb,  camel  is  the  attribute  complement,  of  the  desert  is  a  phrase  modify- 
ing camel,  of  snow  is  a  phrase  modifying  desert. 

Mary.  In  diagramming,  the  two  clauses  are  connected  with  a  dotted  line,  and  the  conjunction  is 
not  expressed. 

Sentence :  Of  thy  unspoken  word  thon  art  master,  thy  spoken  word  is  master  of  thoe. 

Fannie.  This  is  a  compound  sentence,  because  it  contains  two  independent  clausea.  Of  thy  unspoker 
word  thou  art  master  is  the  first  independent  clause,  thy  spoken  word  is  nMster  of  thee  is  the  second 
independent  clause. 

Minnie.  Thou  is  the  subject  of  the  first  independent  clause,  art  master  of  thy  unspoken  word  is  the 
entire  predicate,  art  is  the  verb,  master  is  the  attribute  complement,  of  thy  unspoken  word  is  a  preposi- 
tional phrase  modifying  mcuUr. 

Rebecca.  Thy  spoken  word  is  master  of  thee  is  the  second  independent  clause,  of  which  trord  is  the 
subject,  is  master  of  thee  is  the  entire  predicate,  t»  is  the  verb,  -master  \fi  the  attribute  complement,  of 
thee  is  a  prepositional  phrase  modifying  master.    Thy  and  spoken  are  modifiers  of  the  subject,  word. 

Mary.  In  diagramming  the  clauses  are  connected  by  a  dotted  line,  and  the  conjunction  is  represented 
by  an  x. 

Sentence.  The  ship  leaps,  as  it  were,  from  billow  to  billow. 

Kellie.  This  is  a  compound  sentence,  because  it  contains  two  Independent  clauses.  The  ship  leaps 
from  billow  to  billow  is  the  first  independent  clause.  As  it  were  Is  the  second  independent  clause.  Ship 
is  the  subject  of  the  first  independent  clause;  leaps  from  billow  to  billow  is  the  entire  predicate;  leaps 
is  the  verb, /rom  billow  is  a  prepositional  phrase  modifying  leaps,  to  billow  is  a  prepositional  phrase 
modifying  billow. 
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Ilully.  As  it  were  in  tho  second  indepeDdent  clause,  entirely  indopondent  of  tLo  flnt  cIatirc.  /(  is 
the  subject,  tcere  tho  verb,  at  introduces  the  clause. 

Sentence.  Rolij2:ion,  who  can  doubt  It,  is  tho  noblest  of  themes  for  tho  exorcise  of  tho  intellect. 

Muttio.  This  is  a  compound  sentence,  because  it  contains  two  independent  clauses.  JUHigion  is  Uu 
noblest  of  themes /or  the  exercise  of  the  intellect  is  tho  first  independent  clause.  Who  can  doubt  it  is  the 
8CCi>nd  independent  clause.  Keligion  is  the  subject  of  the  first  independent  clause,  is  the  noblest  qf 
tJiewesfor  the  exercise  of  the  intellect  is  tho  entire  predicate;  is  is  the  verb,  ttteme  is  tlie  attribute  com- 
plement understood,  the  and  noblest  are  adjective  modifiers  of  theme;  of  themes  is  a  prepositional 
phraHo  modifying  theme;  for  C/(«  exerciM  is  a  prepositional  phrase  modifying  themes;  qf  the  inleUeet 
is  a  prepositional  phrase  modifying  exercise,  the  modifies  intelleot. 

Nellie.  Who  can  doubt  it  is  the  second  independent  clause  entirely  independent  of  tho  first  indepcnd- 
eut  cinnse.  Who  is  the  subject,  can  doubt  it  is  the  entire  predicate;  can  doubt  is  the  verb,  and  it 
is  tho  object  complement. 

Sentence:  What  graven  (those  arc  tho  words  of  AVellesley,  speaking  of  the  two  Pitt*)  contain  such 
a  father  and  sueh  a  son !  ^ 

Mattie.  This  is  a  compound  sentence  because  it  contains  two  independent  clauses.  What  graves 
contain  huch  a  father  and  such  a  son  is  tho  first  independent  clause.  These  are  the  words  of  WellesUy^ 
speaking  cf  the  two  Pitts  is  the  second  independent  clause. 

Bessie.  Graces  is  the  subject  of  the  first  independent  clause;  contain  such  a  father  and  such  a  son 
is  the  entire  predicate ;  contain  is  the  verb,  father  and  son  is  tho  comi>ound  attribute  complement; 
such  and  a  modify /a/Zitf/*,  and  such  and  a  modify  xon;  and  is  a  conjunction  connecting  father  and  son. 

Herman.  These  arc  the  words  of  WeUesley,  speaking  of  the  two  Pitts,  is  the  second  independent  clause; 
these  is  tho  subject:  are  the  words  of  Wellesley,  speaking  of  the  two  Pitts  is  the  entire  predicate;  are 
is  tho  verb;  words  ia  tho  attribute  complement;  of  WeUesley  is  a  prepositional  phrase  modifying 
words:  speaking  is  a  participial  phrase  modifying  WellesUy;  of  the  two  Pitts  is  a  prei>ositional  phrase 
modifying  speaking. 

Q.  What  do  you  need  for  that  sentence  to  make  it  complete? 

Will.   The  second  independent  clause  is  entirely  independent  of  the  first  indoiM-ndent  clause. 

John.  Father  and  son  are  not  attribnto  complemonts  of  contain. 

Q.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  grave  containing  anything  1— J ohu.   Holding  it. 

Q.  When  wo  hold  anything,  does  it  receive  tho  act?— Herman.   Yes. 

Q.  Then,  that  which  receives  the  act  is  what  ?— Herman.   The  object  complement. 

WEBSTEU  S(:H(X)L  -MISS  BLACKBUKX,  TEACHER. 
[April  2, 1895-nass  B,  grade  sixth.] 

Assistant  Superintendent.  Please  give  us  a  lesson  in  which  you  show  how  you  teach  the  pupils  to 
distinguish  between  the  object  and  attribute  complements,  between  the  object  and  the  objective  comple> 
ment.H,  and  between  objective  and  attribute  complements. 

Q.  What  is  complement  ?— Olive.  Whatever  fills  out  or  completes  is  a  eompletnent. 

Q.  How  many  kinds  of  complements  nro  there  ?—Lillie.  There  are  three  kinds  of  complements. 

Q.  Name  them.— Lillie.  Attribute,  object,  and  objective  complements. 

Q.  What  is  an  object  complement  ?— Claude.  An  object  complement  completes  the  predicate,  and 
names  that  which  receives  tho  act. 

Q.  What  parts  of  speech  may  an  object  eomplonieut  bo?— Lucy.  A  noun,  pronoun,  or  anything 
used  for  a  noun  or  pronoun. 

Q.  Give  mo  a  sentence  containing  an  object  complement.— Pleny.  Tho  Amazon  Kiver  drains  a  larger 
extent  of  country  than  any  other  river  on  the  globe. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  complement  in  that  sentence  ?— Pleny.  Extent. 

Q.  An  object  complement  answer's  what  question?  —Olive.  Answer.s  the  question  ichat  or  whom 

Q.  When  tho  object  complement  answers  the  question  whom,  it  represents  what  f— Mary.  When  tho 
object  complement  answers  the  question  whom,,  it  represents  the  name  of  a  i)er8on. 

Q.  When  tho  object  complement  answers  tho  question  what,  what  does  it  represent  ?— Leo.  When 
tho  object  complement  answers  tho  question  trhat,  it  is  the  name  of  an  inanimato  thing. 

Q.  What  is  an  inanimate  thing?— Olive.  It  is  anything  without  life. 

Q.  What  is  an  attribute  complement  ?—01fa.  An  attribute  complement  of  a  sentence  corapletos  the 
predicate,  and  belongs  to  the  subject. 

Q.  An  attribute  eomplemcntis  what  part  of  «i>eech  ?— Gilford.  An  attribute  complement  is  a  noun, 
pronoun,  or  adjective. 

Q.  When  the  attribute  complement  is  a  noun  or  pronoun,  what  relation  does  it  be.ir  to  tho  sub- 
ject?—Josie.  When  .an  attribute  complement  is  a  noun  or  pronoun,  it  means  tho  same  thing  as  the 
subject. 

Q.  If  tho  attribute  complement  is  nn  .adjective,  what  relation  does  it  bear  to  the  subject  ?— Lucy. 
When  an  attribute  complement  is  an  adjective,  it  belongs  to  tho  subject. 
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Q.  How  doe»  It  bekmg  to  ibe  ffobjeot  i 

Lucr.  By  modiiyiBg  it. 

Lonise.  By  expressing  a  quality. 

Liz7.io.  By  describing  it. 

Q.  Give  me  a  sentence  coniafaiiiig  an  attribnte  complement.— Mabel.  Lontloii  is  tbe  largest  city  in 
the  world.    London  is  tbe  aulject,  an^  eity  is  the  aitribate  comi^ment. 

Q.  What  is  an  objectivo  complement  ?—01fa.  An  obj^tivs  eompUukfnt  conpletca  the  predkato  and 
belongs  to  the  objeet. 

Q.  What  part  of  speech  is  an  ol;J*ectiTe  cemplement )— Clamte.  An  a<i/eef\9«.  noitn,  or  provwun. 

Q.  In  this  respect,  the  objective  complement  resembles  what  other  complement  7— Essio.  An  attri* 
bate  complement. 

Q.  In  Avhat  respect  does  the  objective  complement  differ  from  the  attribute  complement  ?— Eilwino. 
The  ohjertive  complement  belongs  to  the  objeet  and  the  attribute  coniplemont  belongs  to  tbe  subject. 

Q.  In  what  respect  are  all  complements  alike  ?~Nellio.  All  eemplements  complete  the  predicate. 

Q.  Give  mo  n  sentence  containing  an  objeotiro  com plenieat.— Clara.  Tbe  mas  iminted  the  house 
iPhite. 

Q.  What  is  the  objective  complement T—Clara.  White  is  the  objective  complement,  aiMl  h^use  is  tbe 
object  complement. 

Q.  What  part  of  speech  is  tc/iite?— Percy.  An  ad,iective. 

Q.  Give*  mo  a  sentence  coBtaining  an  otiJectiTO  comfrfemeut  that  is  a  nonn  or  pronoitu.^Luey. 
Braail  calls  her  capital  Kio  de  Janeiro.  Rio  de  Jmntir^  is  tbe  objective  complement  ami  is  the  same  as 
capital  or  the  object  complement. 

Q.  Give  a  sentence  containing  an  olijeot  coniplement  that  will  express  a  geegraiihioal  fact  relating 
to  South  America. 

Lucy.  South  America  contains  the  largest  river  in  the  worJd. 

Mary.  Tbe  Amazon  River  drains  a  larger  extent  of  country  than  any  other  river  on  the  globe. 

Q.  Give  a  sentence  containing  an  attribute  complement  containing  a  thought  relating  to  Soath 
America. 

Gilford.  Venezuela  is  called  "  Old  Venice."  Venezuela  is  the  subject,  Venice  ia  the  attribute  com- 
plement, Venezuela  and  Venice  mean  the  same. 

Mabel.  The  Argentine  Republic  was  the  iirst  country  in  South  America  to  become  a  republic. 
Argentine  Republic  is  the  subject,  country  is  the  attributtj  complement. ' 

Q.  Give  a  sentence  containing  an  objective  coaplement. 

Madge.  Kcuador  calls  her  capital  Quito.  Scw»4or  Is  tbe  subject,  capital  is  the  object  complement, 
Quito  in  tlio  objectivo  complement. 

Joaie.  Magellan  called  Terra  del  Fnego  the  land  of  Arc.  Terra  del  Fuego  is  the  object  comple- 
ment, land  of  fire  is  the  ofajectiTe  complement. 

LATHROP  SCHOOL-MISS  DICKINSOX.  TEACHER. 
[April  3,  ISOS-Clnss  A,  grade  fifth.] 

FALSB  SYNTAX. 

(Sentence  is  read,  pupil  corrects  and  states  reason. ) 

1.  Him  and  me  are  good  friends. 

Jessie.  He  and  I  are  good  friends.  The  objectivo  forms  him  and  me  should  not  be  used  for  the 
nominative  forms  he  and  /,  because  tliey  form  the  compound  subject  of  the  sentence. 

2.  The  two  friends  were  her  and  me. 

Florence.  The  two  friends  were  she  and  I.  The  objective  forms  Iter  and  me  should  not  bo  used  for 
the  nominative  forms  »he  and  J,  because  they  form  the  compound  attribute  complement  of  the  intransi- 
tive verb  were. 

3.  Who  did  you  seef 

Willie.  Whom  did  you  see  7  The  nominative  form  who  should  not  bo  used  for  the  objective  form 
whom.     Whom  is  the  object  complement  of  the  transitive  verb  did  see, 

4.  Who  did  you  ask  for? 

Cecil.  Whom  did  you  ask  for?  The  nominative  form  who  should  not  bo  used  for  the  objective  form 
whom,  because  it  is  the  principal  word  in  a  prepositional  phrase. 

Q.  Transpose  the  sentence  to  show  that  it  is  the  principal  word  of  a  pliraae.— Xellie.  You  did  ask 
for  whom  ?     You  is  the  sul^ject,  did  a«k  Is  the  predicate,  and /or  whom  is  the  preposilionaj  phrase. 

5.  Everybody  must  do  their  own  work. 

Jessie.  Everybody  must  do  his  own  work.  The  plural  fonn  their  should  not  be  used  for  tbe  .singular 
form  his,  because  when  the  antecedent  is  preceded  b}-  every,  it  makes  it  singular,  and  a  pronoun  must 
agree  with  its  antecedent  in  number.  • 

C.  I  gave  the  horse  oats,  but  ho  would  not  eat  it. 
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George.  I  gave  the  hor8e  oatB,  bat  bo  would  not  CAt  them.  The  singalar  prononn  it  sbonld  not  be 
used  for  the  plural  tTiem,  because  its  ant«ce<lent,  oatg,  is  plural,  and  the  prono'm  should  be  plural  to 
agreo  with  it. 

7.  Time  aud  tide  waits  for  no  man. 

OUie.  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man.  The  singular  verb  tcaiU  should  not  be  used  for  the  plural  verb 
tpait.    The  verb  should  agree  in  number  with  its  compound  subject,  time  and  tide'. 

8.  Each  hour  aud  each  day  bring  their  portion  of  duty. 

Sadie.  Each  hour  and  each  day  brings  its  portion  of  duty.  I  changed  the  plural  verb  brii^  to  tha 
singulai-  verb  brings^  because  the  verb  should  agree  with  its  subject  each  hour  and  each  day  in  the 
singular  number. 

Q.  Why  is  the  subject  singular  ?— Sadie.  The  subject  is  slngnhir  because  it  is  a  compound  subject 
preceded  by  each. 

Q.  Why  did  you  change  the  pronoun  ?— Sadie.  I  changed  the  pronoun  them  to  the  pronoun  it  because 
the  pronoun  should  agree  with  its  antecedent  in  the  singular  number. 

9.  Neither  Jane  nor  Mary  are  at  home. 

George.  Neither  Jane  nor  Mary  is  at  home.  The  plural  verb  are  should  not  be  used  for  the  singular 
verb  i#,  because  when  a  compound  subject  is  preceded  by  neither  or  nor,  the  singular  verb  should  be 
used. 

10.  I  done  what  I  could. 

Jessie.  I  have  done  what  I  could ;  or,  I  did  what  I  could.  The  past  participle  done  should  not  be 
used  without  an  auxiliary  verb,  and  the  past  tense  did  should  not  be  used  with  the  auxiliary  verb. 

11.  The  boys  have  went  home. 

J  ulia.  The  boys  have  gone  home.  The  past  tense  went  should  not  be  use<l  with  the  auxiliary  verb 
have,  aud  the  past  participle  gone  should  not  be  used  without  an  auxiliary. 

12.  lie  thro  wed  the  ball  over  the  fence. 

Nellie.  He  threw  the  ball  over  the  fence.  There  is  no  such  word  as  throiced,  because  throw  is  an 
irregular  verb. 

Q.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  verb  throw f— Jessie.  Present,  throw;  past,  thretc;  past  par- 
ticiple, throtcn. 

Q.  What  is  an  irregular  verb?— Willie.  An  irregular  verb  is  one  that  docs  not  form  it«  past  tense 
and  past  participle  by  adding  ed  to  the  present. 

13.  Did  yon  sleep  good  ? 

George.  Did  you  sleep  well  7— The  adjective  good  should  not  be  used  for  the  adverb  well,  because  it 
answers  the  question,  How  did  you  sleep?  and  words  that  answer  the  question  how  are  adverbs. 

14.  This  is  the  most  pleasanteut  day  we  have  had. 

Cecelia.  This  is  the  pleasantest  day  we  have  had;  or,  this  is  the  most  pleasant  day  we  have  had. 
The  adjective  pleatant  should  not  be  compared  twice  by  the  use  of  most  and  est. 

Q.  How  many  ways  are  there  of  comparing  the  adjective  pleasant?— Cecelia.  Two  ways.  Positive, 
pleasant;  comparative,  pleasanter;  superlative,  pleasantest;  or  positive  pleasant;  comparative,  more 
pleasant;  superlative,  m^ost  pleasant. 

15.  The  younger  of  those  three  boys  is  the  smarter. 

Willie.  The  youngest  of  those  three  boys  is  the  smartest.  The  comparative  forms  younger  and 
sinarter  should  not  be  used  for  the  sujjerlative  forms  youngest  and  smartest.  The  superlative  form  is 
required,  because  there  are  three  boys  compared. 

Q.  Who  can  change  that  sentence  so  that  the  adjectives  used  would  be  correct  ?— Sadie.  The 
younger  of  those  two  boys  is  the  smarter. 

Q.  Why  is  that  correct?— i'"adie.  Because  when  there  are  two  boy^s  compared  the  comparative 
degree  should  be  used. 

IRVING  SCHOOL— MISS  BRESNAHAN,  TEACHER. 
[April  4,  1896.— Class  B,  grade  fifth.) 

OUTUNE  UPON  THE  BLACKBOARD,   BEVIEW  LESSON. 

(  Noun  or  pronoun. 
Sulyect ^  Phrase. 

I,  Clause. 

Predicate Verb. 

f  Noun  or  pronoun. 

[  Object i  Phrase. 


Principal  sentence  parts. 


Complements..  < 

[  Attribute 


Clause. 
Adjective. 
Noun  or  pronoun. 
Phrase. 
Clause. 


Q.  What  do  we  use  to  express  a  thought?— Lutie.  To  express  a  thought,  we  use  a  sentence. 
Q.  What  are  the  es-sential  parts  of  a  sentence f— Will.  The  essential  parts  of  a  sentence  are  the 
subject  and  the  predicate.  r^  T 
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Q.  TVhy  are  those  parts  essential?— A.  Willie.  BecauiU)  there  can  not  be  a  sentence  without  them. 

Q.  What  may  the  sabject  of  a  sentence  be?— Frank.  A  noun,  pronoun,  phrase,  or  clause  may  be 
used  as  a  snbject  of  a  sentence. 

Q.  Give  a  sentence  using  a  noun  as  the  subject.— Cynthia.  The  boy  is  going  away.  Boy  is  a  noun 
and  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 

Q.  Use  a  pronoun  as  the  subject  of  the  sentence. —Belle.  I  am  going  home.    /  is  the  sabject. 

Q.  Give  a  sentence  using  a  phrase  as  the  subject.— Fannie.  To  live  is  not  all  of  life.  To  live  is  the 
subject. 

Q.  Use  a  clause  as  the  subject.— Edna.  That  he  is  going  home  is  known.  That  he  U  going  hotne  is 
the  subject. 

Q.  Give  a  sentence  in  which  the  predicate  is  one  word— Robert.  Planets  'revolve. 

Q.  Give  a  sentence  in  which  the  predicate  is  two  words.— Mary.  The  man  U  dead. 

Q.  What  two  words  make  the  predicate?— Mary.  /»  dead. 

Q.  Let  us  have  another  illustration  of  the  two-word  predicate— Willie.  The  boy  will  come.  WiU 
come  is  the  predicate. 

Q.  Give  a  sentence  in  which  the  predicate  is  composed  of  three  words.- Maud.  The  boy  has  been 
sick.    Has  been  aiek  is  the  predicate. 

Q.  May  a  predicate  be  more  than  three  words?— Alfred.  Yes;  it  is  very  often. 

Q.  Give  a  sentence  in  which  the  predicate  contains  more  than  three  words.— Charley.  The  man  wiU 
have  been  sick. 

Q.  Name  the  kinds  of  complements.— Olive.  The  kinds  of  complements  are  object  and  attribute. 

Q.  What  may  be  used  as  the  object  complement  ?—Lntie.  The  object  complement  may  be  a  noun, 
pronoun,  phrase,  or  clause. 

Q.  Give  a  sentence  where  the  object  complement  is  a  noun.— Willie.  I  gave  an  apple  to  the  boy. 

Q.  Use  a  pronoun  as  the  ol^ect  complement.— Fannie.  He  hit  it. 

Q.  Use  a  phrase  as  an  object  complement.— Lu tie.  We  wish  to  learn. 

Q.  Use  a  clanse  as  the  object  complement.— Cynthia.  We  know  that  the  tree$  are  green  in  summer. 

Q.  What  may  an  attribute  complement  of  a  sentence  be?— Alfred.  An  adjective,  noun,  pronoun, 
phrase,  or  clause. 

Q.  Give  a  sentence  in  which  an  adjective  is  an  attributive  complement. 

Harry.  The  apples  are  ripe. 

Mamie.  Willows  are  grac^ul.  ' 

Q.  Use  a  noun  as  the  attribute  complement.— Maud.  They  are  the  girls. 

Q.  Use  a  phrase  as  the  attribute  complement.— Willie.  Our  desire  is  to  itudy. 

Q.  What  is  the  attribute  complement?— Willie.  The  phrase  to  study. 

Q.  Use  a  clause  as  the  attribute  complement.— Olive.  Our  hope  and  wish  is  thcU  you  might  be  saved. 

IRVING  SCHOOL— MISS  FIELD,  TEACHER. 
[April  4,  1895— Class  A,  grade  fourth.] 

DICTATION  BXERCI8E. 

Teacher.  I  want  you  to  listen  carefully,  so  that  you  can  reproduce  exactly  what  I  say.  Your 
memory  and  your  judgment  are  to  be  exercised.  I  am  going  to  say  something,  and  then  I  shall  ask 
you  to  tell  me  exactly  what  I  said.  After  that  you  are  all  to  write  on  your  slates  what  yon  t^'il  me 
and  what  I  tell  you  without  any  change.  You  will  have  to  remember  every  word  and  think  about 
the  capitalisation  and  about  the  punctuation.    Now,  are  you  ready  ?    (Pupils  said  they  were.) 

I  met  a  boy  on  the  street  to-day.  He  wore  a  fur  cap.  On  one  foot  he  had  a  shoe  and  on  the  other  he 
wore  a  boot.    When  we  met  he  said,  "  Say,  do  you  think  it  will  rain  today  ?" 

(Different  pupils  were  called  upon.  They  repeated  the  dictation  with  more  or  less  accuracy  until 
two  of  the  class  were  able  to  give  it  with  the  correct  wording.  Then  the  children  wero  told  to  write 
it  out  on  their  slates.) 

Teacher.  I  will  now  test  your  powers  of  finding  mistakes.  The  pupil  who  finds  all  the  mistakes  on 
his  slate  deserves  more  credit  than  the  one  who  has  made  fewer  mistakes  and  is  unable  to  discover 
those  that  he  baa  made. 

Teacher.  Someone  may  tell  mo  the  first  sentence.— Clara.  /  met  a  boy  on  the  street  to-day. 

Teacher  [writes  the  sentences  as  they  are  given  on  the  board] .  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  spell 
to-day.— Chester.  To-day,  to  (hyphen)  d-a-y. 

Q.  Is  anything  needed  after  to-day  /—Frank.  A  period. 

Q.  Why  should  a  period  be  placed  there?— Gilford.  Because  a  period  is  used  at  the  end  of  every 
statement. 

Teacher.  I  wish  you  to  mark  all  mistakes  you  have.  If  anyone  has  missed  the  spelling  of  today  I 
wish  that  one  to  put  a  zero  (0)  around  the  word.  If  anyone  has  neglected  to  put  a  period  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence  I  wish  that  one  to  put  a  zero  mark  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  The  zero  marks  are  to 
be  put  right  where  the  mistakes  are.  Now,  look  at  your  slates,  mark  that  sentence ;  make  no  change 
in  it ;  tun  slates  back. 

Q.  What  is  the  second  sentence  ?— Emma.  He  wore  a  fur  cap. 
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Q.  How  should  thia  sc'nteiice  beglu  ?— Elsif.  WHh  a  capital  letter. 

Q.  Havr  do  yoa  »peU/Mr/— Bertha.  Fn-r,  fur. 

Q.  What  must  be  placed  at  the  end  of  this  sentence  ?— Mary.  A  period. 

Teaclter.  Look  at  the  yoar  slater,  mark  tlie  mistakes^  if  any,  then  torn  t^  alateai  boek. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  scnteiico  ? — Willie.  On  one  foot  he  had  a  shoe  mnd  b»  the  0Atr  ke  tforw  a  boot. 

Teacher.  Correet.    How  should  that  s«>ntence  begiaf^-Grabam.  Witk  a  eafital  leitor. 

(HaxHla  of  all  woro  up  when  the  teacher  fiuiabed  writiag  the  aeDteD^.> 

Teacher.  Havel  written  it  properly  .'—Mary.  You  have  written  it  properly,  but  you  liave  omitted 
a  period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  sentence  ?— Mary.  When  »r«  met  he  said,  ''Say,  do  you  think  it  wiU  rain  to-day/** 

Q.  Why  ought  when  to  be^in  with  a  eapit^tl  /—Fred.  Becaitse  it  is  the  beginntng  of  a  i^toiM^. 

Q.  What  mark  shottkl  foUow  »«</— Edwiu.  A  contma. 

Q.  How  should  I  begin  iay,  with  a  capital  letter  or  with  a  small  letter  ?— Lena.  With  »  capital  letto-, 
because  it  begins  a  quotation. 

Q.  What  mark  should  follow  say  .'—Lizzie.  A  comma. 

Q.  What  mark  do  we  need  at  the  eful  of  this  sentence?^ Edith.  A  ^lestkm  mark. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  we  need  a  question  mark  ?— Lena.  Because  it  is  a  qiiestton. 

Q.  Are  any  other  marks  needed  ?>-Lillie.  Quetatien  marks  before  foy  aad  atfter  to-dmy. 

Q.  Why  d<k  yon  inclose  iSoir,  do  sfou  ihink  itwiU  rctn  todiry  in  qnotatioit  nMrkaf—Lala.  lierause 
they  arc  the  exact  wonls  of  another. 

Teacher.  You  may  look  at  year  i^tes,  mark  mistaken,  and  put  down  pencila.  In  thia  k>«a0D  there 
are  seventeen  points  on  which  some  of  yon  may  have  fiukd.  Yoo  may  count  the  momber  of  zero 
marks,  and  take  6  from  100  for  every  zero  mark  you  have. 

Q.  Tho.se  that  have  88  per  cent  or  more  may  stand.    (Sixteen  oat  of  forty -two  stand.) 

Teacher.  Those  that  have  70  per  cent  «r  more  may  stand.     (Twenty-eijpht  riao.) 

Tciuhcr.  Those  that  have  less  than  70  per  cent  stand.     (Fourteen  stand.) 

Teacher.  You  may  correct  yonr  mistakes,  and  rewrite  it.  (Teaeher  erases  the  hoard,  and  pupUs 
write  the  exercise  again.) 

Teacher.  Change  Blatcs.  See  how  many  zero  marks  you  can  honestly  put  on  the  slates.  (Pu^s 
follow  directions.) 

Teacher.  Change  back.    All  who  have  i)erfect  slates  may  stand.     (Thirty  stand.) 

Teacher.  Those  that  have  but  one  mistake  this  time.    (Six  stand.) 

Teacher.  Those  that  have  but  two  mistakes  this  time.    (Six  stand.) 

Teacher.  Those  that  can  correct  their  mistaken  now  may  do  so,  and  correct  all  mMtakee  matte. 
(Then  each  one  who  had  blundered  the  second  time  arose  and  pointed  out  his  mistake  and  corrected  it.) 

SCARRITT  SCHOOL-MISS  KUBE.  TEACHER. 
[Ajiril  8,  1895— ClasH  A,  grade  fourth.] 

LKSSO.NS   IN  BEPKODUCTIOX. 

Assistant  Superintendent.  I  see  here  a  composition  by  one  of  your  pupils.  Please  toll  me  how  the 
pupils  got  the  facts  that  they  have  recorded  ?— Miss  Kube.  There  were  some  visitors  present  last  week, 
and  I  aske*!  the  children  if  they  would  writi*  an  c.Hsay  if  I  brought  thcra  a  book  they  had  never  seen. 
I  brought  in  a  book  containing  this  storj'.  Two  of  the  book.s  were  given  to  the  pupils,  while  I  retained 
one.  The  children  read  a  paragraph  round  about;  and  when  one  had  read  ai>aragraph  he  gave  the 
book  to  a  child  directly  behind  him.  This  child,  in  turn,  gave  the  book  to  the  one  back  of  him,  until 
the  book  had  gone  around  the  class.  After  which  the  books  were  gathered.  Some  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult words,  such  as  Xanuk,  Bruin,  Metric,  A^oonacks  father,  were  put  on  the  board  in  response  to  a 
child's  inquiry  how  to  spell  one  or  the  other.  The  children  had  not  seen  the  words  before.  Tho 
children  were  then  asked  to  write  an  essay.  There  were  no  questions  asked,  excepting  .some  help  waa 
given  on  the  spelling. 

Assistant  Superintendent.  Were  tho  slates  corrected  before  the  compositions  were  copied  .'—Miss 
KuIk'.  Some  of  them  were  looked  over,  hut  no  important  changes  or  corrections  were  made. 

Teacher.  During  this  reading  lesson  tho  children  wore  asked  first  to  see  the  conntry.  the  peo^tle  or 
tho  animal.s  around  the  place,  to  understand  exactly  what  is  said.  Then  they  were  asked,  "Do  you 
see  what  one  little  girl  is  doing?"  or  "  Do  you  see  tho  house  tho  seal  has  made  for  its  baby?"'  When 
we  were  through  we  asked  the  children  to  write  an  essay  about  what  they  remembered  in  the  reading 
lesson.  AVo  think  that  this  way  of  doing  cultivates  tho  habit  of  observation  and  loads  the  children 
to  see  tho  conditions  of  the  life  they  read  about.  This  is  what  produces  tho  particular  characteristic 
of  this  work.    Tho  two  following  essays  are  the  result  of  the  above  lesson  : 

The  story  qf  Affoonack.  (Beaaie  Haaes;  age,  10  years.)  It  ia  very  cold  in  the  north  where  Agoonaoic 
and  her  baby  brother  live,  and  whore  also  tho  bear  and  the  seal  live.  The  aeal  ia  very  useful  to  th» 
Eskimo  people.  They  use  its  fat  for  oil  for  their  lamps  and  its  skin  for  clothes.  Tho  seal  roakea  » 
very  pretty  house  for  her  baby.  She  makes  a  hall  through  the  thick  ice,  which  is  as  thick  as  a  small 
person  is  tall.    This  hall  is  fur  her  to  take  food  through  to  her  little  one.    There  is  a  little  deor 
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joining  the  room  to  tlio  hall.  The  walls  of  tlie  room  are  of  ice.  The  room  ia  too  small  for  tlio  mother 
seal  to  live  with  her  baby;  but  ahe  does  not  need  to  live  in  a  house,  for  she  ca:i  swim  about  and  her 
baby  seal  can  not. 

Agoonack  is  arrayed  in  her  little  hooil  and  Jnniper.  and  is  going  with  her  father  to  hunt  seal-  They 
arc  walking  along,  when  Agoonack's  father,  Motek,  tells  her  to  go  behind  an  iceberg  for  ho  sees  the 
house  of  the  seal.  lie  gives  a  smIUeu  j amp  into  the  house.  The  little  seal  gives  a  piteous  cry  as 
Metek  takes  it  up.  The  mother  hears  her  child's  cry  and  swims  quickly  to  the  surface.  Mctok  knows 
she  will  come,  and  he  is  ready  for  her.  Just  as  she  comes  to  the  surface  he  throws  a  spear  at  her  and 
drag.<t  her  out  of  the  water.  This  would  seem  cruel  to  you,  but  Agoonack  is  used  to  it  and  she  knows 
that  they  must  have  .something  to  cat. 

If  Agoonack's  father  bad  known  where  he  had  left  his  little  girl.  I  am  sure  ho  would  not  have  left 
her  there.  Up  a  little  ways  in  the  iceberg  is  a  little  cave  where  Nanuk,  the  bear,  lives  with  her  two 
little  cubs.  The  mother  bear  play s  awhile  and  tlion  they  go  about  and  enjoy  themselves  sliding  down 
the  hill.    And  they  lived  happily  over  afterwards. 

The  ftory  ©/  Agoonaek.  (Harold  Crane,  age  10  years.)  The  seals  have  homes  as  well  as  anybody 
else.  Near  the  shore  are  the  largo  icebergs,  and  in  these  they  make  .their  homes.  Tlie  mother  seal 
osrves  the  doors  and  rooms  out  very  neatly.  In  the  picture,  the  mother  seal  is  swimming  through 
The  door,  and  the  baby  seal  is  perched  on  top  of  the  door.    I  suppose  it  is  too  young  to  swim. 

Agoonack,  the  little  Eskimo  girl,  goes  with  ber  father,  Metek.  He  has  a  long  spear  in  his  hand.  He 
tells  Agoonaek  to  hide  behind  an  iceberg,  while  he  lays  and  watches  for  tlie  very  seals  I  have  been 
writing  about.  Tery  soon  the  baby  seals  are  spied  by  Metek,  and  he  rashes  forward  and  the  spewr 
goes  into  the  i>oor  little  seal.  Then  he  waits  for  the  mother  seal.  He  knows  she  will  come  after  ber 
little  one.  It  seems  very  cruel  to  kill  the  gentle  animals,  but  what  would  Agoonack  do  without 
them  ?    The  seal  famisltes  the  Eskimo  with  food,  clothing,  and  oil. 

Assistant  Saperintendent.  Xow,  Miss  Kubo,  please  let  us  see  your  children  do  some  work  after  the 
phm  you  have  outlined. 

Teaclier.  Pupils,  read  from  "The  Seven  Little  Sisters  Prove  their  Sisterhowl, "  contiuuation,  pages 
8  to  14. 

Tn  our  Inst  lesson,  we  saw  Agoonack  at  the  seal  house,  then  at  home  where  they  had  seal  blood  Honp 
for  supper.    Now,  we  are  at  her  home,  antl  we  shall  see  what  they  did  there. 

Write  on  your  slates  what  Agoonack  found  when  she  came  home,  who  these  people  were,  and  what 
they  did,  the  presents  they  gave  her,  and  so  on. 

(This  was  the  first  time  the  pupils  had  ever  heard  the  storj-.  After  they  had  listened  to  it,  they 
reproduced  it  •ccording  to  directions  on  their  slates.  Some  of  the  most  difficult  words  were  put  on  the 
board.) 

(There  were  four  of  the  class  ready  in  twenty  minutes.    The  work  of  two  is  reprodnced  verbatim.) 

Edward  Tltayer.  AYhcn  Agoonack  got  home  she  fonnd  company.  It  was  a  kudlanah,  meaning  a 
white  man.  Uo  gave  Agoonack  a  string  of  bonds,  and  she  looked  up  in  his  face  and  said,  "  Thanks." 
Hetek  grunted  over  a  knife,  which  was  the  best  thing  he  ever  saw  to  cnt  with.  When  Metek  asked 
him  where  his  homo  is,  and  how  he  got  there,  the  kudlunah  points  south  and  says  oomiacky  which 
means  ship.  The  kudlunah  tells  Metek  that  he  will  take  him  to  the  great  ooroiack  tomorrow.  All 
day  Agoonack  has  been  saying,  *'  Koyenna,"  meaning  thanks.  Agoonack  is  the  first  to  see  him  com- 
ing home.  She  can  see  a  little  black  speck  on  the  snow.  Metek  has  presents  and  treasures  when  he 
comes  home.  Metek  is  called  down  in  the  ship  to  see  the  captain.  The  captain  has  asked  him  if  he 
will  go  with  him  to  hunt  walru.ses  and  seals.  But  Metek  says  he  can  not  go  and  leave  his  wife  and 
children  home,  because  they  can  not  hunt.  The  captain  stops  and  thinks  a  minnto,  and  then  tells 
Motek  to  get  them.    Mctok  goes  quickly  home  and  gets  them,  and  they  all  goon  the  great  oomlack. 

Bessie  Smith.  AVhen  Agoonack  gets  home  from  the  seal  hunt  something  very  strange  happens.  A 
white  man,  or  kudlunah,  has  come  to  visit  them.  When  Metek  asked  him  where  he  comes  from,  and 
when  ho  points  south  and  says  oomiack,  which  means  ship,  they  wonder  how  he  got  so  far.  He  takes 
a  string  of  beads  from  his  pocket  and  giA-es  them  to  Agoonack.  She  says,  "  Koyenna,"  which  means 
thanks.  He  gives  them  knives,  needles,  and  thread.  That  night  they  stay  up  late,  and  even  little 
Sipsn,  Agoonack's  brother,  gets  behind  his  mother  and  listens  to  the  kudlunnh's  stories  about  the 
oomiack.  The  next  day  the  kndlnnah  and  Metek  go  to  the  oomiiu?k.  The  kndlunah  thinks  that  maybe 
he  had  better  not  trust  Motek,  but  on  the^'  go.  When  Metek  gets  home  he  has  a  great  deal  to  toll 
about  the  oomiack.  He  tells  about  something  from  which  fire  flashes  and  a  terrible  noise  follows, 
much  better  to  kill  seals  with  than  tlio  spears.  Agoonack  listens  with  delight.  After  the  kudlunah 
has  been  with  the  Eskimo  about  three  months,  ho  calls  Motek  into  the  oomiack  down  in  the  cabin. 
He  eoincs  up  with  a  smile  on  his  broad  face.  This  is  what  the  captain  has  been  telling  him.  He 
said,  "  iletck,  I  know  you  are  such  a  good  hunter,  and  if  yon  will  come  with  me  a  little  farther  north, 
I  will  reward  you  with  guns,  pistols,  and  knives."  Metek  answers,  "  I  can  not  leave  my  wife  and 
children  behind.    The  kudlunah  says  ho  c:ui  take  them  along.     This  is  the  reason  ho  wears  a  smile. 
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FRANKLIN  SCHOOL-MISS  TAYLOR,  TEACHER. 
[April  3. 1895>-CIaM  C,  gtado  fourth.] 

EARLY  STEPS  IN  URAMMAR. 

Sentences  on  the  board:  (I;  The  ice  is  cold.  (2)  The  water  is  deep.  (3)  The  flowers  are  beautifol. 
(4)  Those  trees  are  fruitful.  (5)  Tho  old  horse  walks  slowly.  (6)  The  fast  train  moves  rapidly. 
(7)  The  neat  boy  writes  neatly. 

Q.  What  is  the  subject  of  tho  first  sentence?— Tom.  The  subject  of  the  first  sentence  is  ice. 

Q.  What  is  the  predicate  of  tho  first  sontence?— Fred.  The  predicate  of  the  first  sentence  is  is  edd. 

Q.  What  is  tho  affirming  word  in  the  first  sentence?— Eva.  Is  is  tho  affirming  word  in  the  first 
sentence. 

Q.  What  is  the  quality  spoken  of  in  that  sentence  f—Asher.  Tho  quality  of  the  ice  is  cold. 

Q.  What  is  the  affirming  word  in  the  second  sentence?— Fred.  J*  is  the  affirming  word  in  the  second 
sentence. 

Q.  Whatis  the  predicate  in  the  third  sentence?— Tom.,  .irtf  beautiful  is  tho  predicate  in  the  third 
sentence. 

Q.  What  is  are  in  the  sentence  ?— Edna.  Are  is  the  affirming  word. 

Q.  What  is  affirmed  of  the  subject  in  the  third  sentence?— Hemp.  Beautiful  \b  affirmed  of  the 
subject. 

Q.  What  is  affirmed  of  tho  word  trees  in  the  fourth  sentence ?— Asher.  Vruitful'in  affirmed  of  the 
trees. 

Q.  What  is  the  subject  of  the  fourth  sentence  ?— Emma.  Treeit  is  thesubjert  of  the  fourth  sentence. 

Q.  You  may  read  the  affirming  words  in  all  four  of  these  sentences.— Creston.  Is,  is^  are,  and  are, 
are  the  affirming  words  in  the  four  sentences. 

Q.  What  are  worUs  called  that  affirm  something  of  an  object?— Elmer.  The  wonts  that  affirm  some- 
thing of  an  object  are  called  verbs. 

Q.  You  may  tell  what  a  verb  is?- Fnink.  A  word  that  states  or  affirms  something  of  an  object  is 
a  verb. 

Q.  What  in  the  snligoct  of  the  fifth  sentence  ?— Alta.  The  subject  of  the  fifth  sentence  is  horse. 

Q.  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  the  subject  of  a  sentence?— Charles.  The  subject  of  a  sentence  is  the 
name  of  the  thing  about  which  we  are  speaking. 

Q.  What  part  of  speech  is  the  word  horse  ?— Eddie.  The  word  ?wr*e  is  a  common  noui^. 

Q,  What  word  is  usetl  there  to  tell  what  kind  of  a  horse  ?— Joseph.  Old  is  the  wor<l  used  to  tell 
what  kind  of  a  horse  it  is. 

Q.  What  part  of  speech  are  the  words  that  tell  what  kindf—lRdua,  The  words  that  tell  what  Irind 
are  adjectives. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  adjectives  in  the  last  three  sentences?— Amelia.  Old,  fast,  and  neat  are  the 
three  adjectives  in  the  last  throe  sentences. 

Q.  Why  is  fa^l  au  adjective  in  the  sixth  sentence  ?— Asher.  Fast  is  an  atljective  in  the  sixth  sen- 
tence, because  it  tells  what  kind  of  a  train. 

Q.  What  part  of  speech  is  the  word  neatf—dxTTxa.  Neat  is  an  wUeetive,  because  it  tolls  what  kind 
of  a  boy. 

Q.  What  \A  tho  verb  in  tho  sixth  scntenee  ?— Marlon.  Moves  is  the  verb. 

Q.  What  is  a  verb  ?— Amelia.    A  verb  is  a  word  that  states  or  affirms  .something  of  an  object. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  which  incves  afiirms  something?— Charley.  Train  is  tho  name  of  the  object 
about  which  something  is  affirmed. 

Q.  How  does  the  train  move?— Rose.  The  train  moves  rapidly. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  word  is  rapuWy  ?— Ray.    Rapidly  is  an  adverb.  . 

Q.  Why  is  rapidly  an  ad^'erb:'— Ray.  Rapidly  is  an  adverb,  because  it  tells  how  tho  train  moves. 

Q.  Words  that  tell  how  are  what  kind  of  adverbs  ?— Eddie.  Words  that  answer  the  question  how  are 
adverbs  of  manner. 

Q.  What  is  the  adverb  in  the  last  sentence?— Edna.  Neatly  is  the  ail  verb  in  the  last  sentence. 

Q.  What  is  an  adverb  ? 

Fred.  An  adverb  is  a  word  added  to  the  verb  to  limit  its  meaning. 

Rose.  A  word  added  to  a  verb  to  limit  its  meaning  is  called  an  adverb. 

Q.  What  is  the  adverb  in  the  last  sentence  .'—Asher.   The  adverb  is  neatly. 

Q.  To  what  word  is  it  added  ?— Tom.  Neatly  is  added  to  the  verb  writes. 

Q.  Whatpart  of  speech  is  icnf««?— Emma.   ITri^**  is  a  verb. 

Q.  What  does  it  express  ?— Alta.  It  expresses  action. 

Q.  Do  all  verbs  express  action? — Joseph.  No. 

Q.  What  i>art  of  speech  is  is  in  the  first  sentence  ?— Hemp.  Is  is  a  verb. 

Q.  Doee  that  express  any  action  ?— Class.  No. 

Q.  What  does  it  do?— Elmer.  It  states  or  affirms  something  of  an  object. 

Q.  What  IS  the  object  of  which  it  states  something  ?— Asher.  Ice  is  the  object. 
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Q.  In  the  last  sentoDco,  th«  neat  boy  writes  neatly,  wltat  part  of  Bpeecli  in  neat  f—VldnA,  Neat  is  an 
adjective. 

Q.  What  part  of  speech  is  neatly  7— Tom.  Neatly  is  an  adverb. 

Q.  Show  how  these  words  differ  in  form.— Kdna.  Neatly  lia8  ly  added  to  neat. 

Q.  In  the  sentence.  The  flowers  are  beautiful,  what  part  of  speech  is  heantifulf—VAxMi^.  Beautiful 
is  an  adjective. 

Q.  What  would  I  have  to  add  to  that  word  so  as  to  iiiako  it  an  adverb  ?— Charles.  You  would  have 
to  add  ly  to  beautiful. 

Q.  You  may  tell  how  adverbs  are  sometimes  formed.— Eildie.  Adverbs  are  sometimes  formed  by 
adding  ly  to  the  adjectives. 

Q.  Change  this  8ent»*ncc  so  as  to  make  beautiful  an  adverb.— Frank.  The  flowers  are  beautifttUy 
colored. 

BRYANT  SCHOOI^MISS  BRENNAN,  TEACHER. 
[April  2,  1805-C)ass  A,  grade  third.] 

Flowers    grow. 

Q.  Rea<l  the  sentence.— Marie.  Flowers  grow. 

Q.  Enlarge  the  sentence  by  telling  when  or  where  flowers  grow.— Ralph.  Some  flowers  I  grow  in 
summer. 

Q.  Do  flowers  grow  only  iu  summer?— Irene.  In  winter  flowers  grow  in  hothouses. 

Q.  Name  the  different  kinds  of  flowers.-Milton.  Roses,  lilies,  pausics,  violets,  pinks,  etc. 

Q.  Now,  who  is  ready  to  enlarge  the  sentence?— Florence.  Some  flowers,  like  roses  and  pinks,  |  grow 
in  summer. 

Q.  Punctuate  the  sentence.     (Child  docs  so.) 

Q.  What  kind  of  flowers  are  roses  and  pinks? 

Mabel.  Roses  and  pinks  are  beautiful  flowers. 

Regina.  They  arc  fragrant  flowers. 

Q.  Where  do  these  flowers  grow?— Clara.  Tiiey  grow  in  gardens. 

Q.  Do  they  grow  in  any  other  place?— Charley.  Yes;  they  grow  in  greenhouses. 

Q.  Enlarge  the  sentence  that  Florence  gave.— Edith.  In  summer  beautiful,  fragrant  flowers,  like 
roses  and  pinks,  |  grow  in  greenhouses  and  in  gardens. 

Q.  Punctuate  the  sentence. 

Teacher.  Do  you  think  we  might  continue  in  this  way,  and  so  make  a  great  many  sentences  about 
flowers?— Class.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Teacher.  Let  us  take  a  new  sentence. 

Streams    flow. 

Q.  How  do  streams  flow.— Aileeu.  Some  streams  |  flow  gently  and  peacefully. 
Q.  Do  nil  streams  flow  gently  ?— Louise.  Sometimes  streams  flow  swittlj. 
Q.  Where  do  streams  flow?— Ernest.  Streams  flow  over  flelds  and  through  meadows. 
Q.  Enlarge  the  above  sentence.— Herman.  Some  small  streams  |  flow  gently  and  peacefully  over  the 
flelds  and  through  the  meadows. 
(^  We  will  take  this  sentence: 

Children    play. 

Q.  Where  do  children  piny  ? 

Mario.  Little  children  play  in  school. 

Maud.  Many  children  play  jacks  on  the  steps  at  noon  and  at  recesses. 

Q.  Think  of  the  children  iu.the  country ;  wliere  do  they  play  ?— Pearl.  They  play  down  by  the  brook 
and  iu  the  flelds. 

Q.  Enlarge  the  above  sentence.— Alice.  Happy  little  children  I  play  down  by  the  brook. 

Teacher.  By  combining  three  or  four  of  theso  Koutenccs,  and  adding  a  tew  new  ouch,  I  think  wo  can 
make  a  little  story.  With  which  sentence  shall  we  begin?— Herman.  Let  us  begin  with  "Children 
play." 

Teacher.  Very  well.  Imagine  wo  are  in  the  country.  Ask  mo  a  question  about  that  stream. — 
Ernest.  Do  you  see  that  small  stream  flowing  gently  and  peacefully  over  the  fields  and  through  the 
meadow  ? 

Q.  What  grow  near  it?  Express  the  thought  which  first  enters  your  mind  when  you  first  notice 
the  flowers.— Kate.  What  pretty  flowers  grow  near  it. 

Q.  Who  are  playing  there?  When?— Alice.  Happy  little  children  are  playing  there  on  this  clear, 
warm  day. 

Q.  How  many  arc  there? 

Mabel.  There  are  six  children. 

Regina.   There  are  fourteen  children. 

Maud.   There  are  two  children. 
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Q.  Wbat  arc  their  sftmes  f^Mand.  Edith  and  Joe. 

Q.  What  is  Edith  doing?— Aileen.  Edith  is  picking  flowers. 

Teaclier.  Think  of  one  word  for  •*  is  picking.*'— LoaiM.  Gaihert. 

Teacher.  Wo  have  just  used  the  word  'flowers.*'  Think  of  h  wortl  that  might  be  used  instead  of 
it.-* Alice.  Blossoms. 

Q.  What  kind  of  blossoms  are  these?— Ralph.  These  aro  fresh  blossoms. 

Q.  Toll  me  what  Edith  is  doing?— Aileen.  Edith  gathers  fresh  blossoms. 

Teacher.  Look  over  there  in  the  water.  What  do  you  see  7  What  is  Joe  doing?— PewL  Joewadea 
in  to  got  some  water  lilie*. 

Q.  Connect  the  two  sentences.- lautho.  Edith  gathers  fresh  blossoms,  while  Joe  wades  in  to  get 
some  water  liliee. 

Q.  What  are  they  going  to  do  with  these  flowers? 

Maud.   They  aro  going  to  make  a  beautiful  wreath  of  them  ? 

Florence.  They  are  going  to  take  them  homo  to  their  mother. 

Teacher.  They  know  a  poor  sick  girt  who  is  naable  to  go.ont.  What  is  her  name?— Marie.  ITer 
name  is"  Ellen. 

Q.  Why  docs  she  not  go  out?— Mabel.  She  ranst  stay  in  be<l  because  she  is  very  sick. 

Q.  Think  of  another  word  for  "sick."— Irene.  111. 

Q.  For  "bed."— Regina.  Couch. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  children  will  do  with  these  flowers?  Give  me  a  thoughtful  sentence.— 
Herman.  They  will  take  them  to  poor  sick  Ellen,  who  is  too  ill  to  leave  her  conch. 

Q.  Will  she  be  pleased  to  receive  these  flowws?  Use  a  sentence  that  expresses  feeling.— Kdith. 
How  g]a4l  she  will  be  to  get  them ! 

Q.  Will  sho  feel  thankful  to  Edith  and  Joo  for  their  kindness?— Harry.  She  will  feel  very  grateful 
to  Edith  and  Joo  for  their  kindness. 

Tedcher.  Kate,  you  may  road  the  story.— Kate.  Do  you  see  that  small  stream  flowing  gently  and 
peacefully  over  the  fields  and  through  the  meadows?  What  pretty  flowers  grow  near  it!  On  this 
clear,  warm  day,  two  happy  little  children  aro  playing  there.  Edith  gathers  fresh  blossoms,  while 
Joe  wades  in  to  get  some  water  lilies.  They  will  take  them  to  poor  siok  Ellen,  who  is  too  ill  to  leave 
her  coucli.  How  glad  she  will  be  to  get  them !  She  will  feel  very  grateful  to  Edith  and  Joe  for  their 
kindness. 

Teacher.  To  morrow  we  will  select  three  short  sentences,  and  enlarge  them  as  wo  have  done  tO'day. 
Each  one  of  you  will  then  write  a  little  story  on  your  slates.  How  many  think  you  will 'be  able  to 
do  so? 

SCARRITT  SCHOOL— MISS  CUNNINGHAM,  TEACHER. 
[April  8,  1895— Class  A,  grade  third.] 

EXERCISE  IN  REPRODUCTION. 

*•  Robbie's  visit  to  the  park,"  read  ft-om  Stiokney's  Second  Reader,  pages  172-174.  Pupils  road  a 
paragrapli  each.  Then  the  teacher  put  the  following  words  on  the  board  and  had  the  children  pro- 
nounce them:  Bobbie,  Central  Park,  thrubs,  noans,  saucy.  Bunny,  polieeman. 

The  teacher  then  wrote  the  following  five  questions  on  the  board,  the  answers  to  which  should 
constitute  a  paragraph : 

(1)  Tell  mo  where  Robbie's  aunt  took  him  to  visit? 

(2)  Tell  mo  about  Central  Park  i 

(3)  Tell  some  of  the  things  Robbie  and  his  aunt  did  ? 

(4)  Tell  something  about  the  squirrel  they  saw  in  the  park? 

(5)  What  part  of  the  visit  did  Robbie  like  best  of  all? 

The  class  was  divided  into  sections,  and  each  section  was  given  one  of  the  above  subjects  on  which 
to  write. 

(1)  Mary  Neal.  Subject :  Bobbie't  vUU  to  Central  Park. 

Robbie's  Aunt  Jennie  took  him  to  Central  Park  one  day.  He  was  six  years  old  that  day,  and  ho 
eigoyed  tho  visit  very  much. 

(2)  Mattio  Elmore.  Central  Park  is  a  beautiful  place.  There  are  large  gardens  of  flowers,  larger 
than  any  in  your  garden.    Central  Park  has  a  large  number  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

(3)  Nottio  Clinton.  Robbie  and  his  Aunt  Jennie  took  a  sail  on  tho  water.  There  were  some  white 
swans  swimming  on  tho  water.  Robbie  gave  them  a  piece  of  cake.  They  came  up  and  ate  the  cake 
out  of  his  hand. 

(4)  Opal  Jacobs.  Robbie  saw  a  squirrel  in  tho  park.  It  was  on  a  bush.  Robbie  gave  it  so*ue  cake, 
and  then  it  jumped  on  his  aunt's  shoulders. 

(5)  George  Cueckiug.  Robbie  like<l  the  little  squirrel  the  best  of  all  that  he  saw  in  his  visit. 

The  concrete  story /rom  five  other  children. 

(1)  Olive  Peek.  Robbie's  aunt  took  Robbie  to  visit  Central  Park. 

(2)  Lizzie  Arnold.  Central  Park  is  a  vcrj-  beautiful  place.  It  has  many  flowers  in  it.  Robbie  and  his 
aunt  saw  swans,  deer,  and  a  little  gray  squirrel.  Aunt  Jennie  called  the  squirrel,  and  it  ran  up  and 
down  her  shoulder.  /^^  ^^  ^^  ^T  ^ 
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(3)  Cilcnn  KobiiiHOu  Robbie  and  bis  anni  bad  a  ride  in  a  baat.  and  Robbie  jc^vo  somo  swana  a  piece 
of  cako. 

(4)  Eva  Beeknian  •  After  Robbieand  bia  aunt  bad  taken  ibeir  walk  across  tbo  bridge  they  saw  a  f^ay 
squirrel  lo  some  bushes.  When  Kobbio  saw  the  squirrel  lie  said.  '  Ob  !  Annt  Jennie,  come  hero  quick ; 
here  is  a  squirrel."  When  bis  aant  eamesbo  spoke  to  tbe  squirref  and  the  squirrel  jomped  on  her 
sbonWers. 

(5)  Ida  Kumsbeck.  Robbie  and  bis  aunt  saw  a  squirrel  out  in  Central  Park.  Robbie  called  tbe  squir- 
rel  to  him,  aud  tbe  squfrrct  ran  up  bis  arm.    Robbie  liked  tbe  squirrel  best  of  all. 

I-RANKLFN  SCHOOL— MISS  MACK,  TEACHER. 
[Aprils.  1805— Claas  At  grado second.] 

OUTLINE  ox  BOARD. 

r  What  things  are. 

„     .  ...  I  How  things  are. 

Sentences  tell  <  ,-„,    .  ..,  .,,  , 

I  What  things  will  do. 

[  What  can  be  done  to  things. 

Assistant  Superintendent.  Miss  Mack,  in  your  work  do  yo«  follow  the  plan  of  that  otittine  in  much 
that  you  teach  concerning  objects?— Miss  Mack.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  have  found  it  particularly 
good  for. 

Assistant  Superintendent.  What  advantage  do  you  think  that  plan  of  treatment  has  f— Miss  Mack. 
It  teaches  languajce,  observation,  aeeuracy,  and  connected  thoaght. 

Teacher.  We  will  think  what  things  are,  and  talk  about  tbe  dog  tbla  afternoon.  You  may  tell  me 
about  the  dog.  * 

Flory.  This  is  a  curly  dog. 

Ray.  This  is  a  useful  dog. 

Alice.  This  is  a  trained  dog.    This  is  a  irieadly  dog. 

Q.  Who  can  put  three  of  those  senteneea  togeiher  in  one  sentence ?— Robert.  This  is  a  curly,  nseful, 
and  friendly  dog. 

Q;  You  may  tell  me  hvw  tkinfft  are.    How  is  the  dog? 

Anna.  The  dog  is  black. 

Homer.  The  dog  is  gentle. 

George.  The  dog  is  trained. 

Ray.  l*he  dog  ia  black  and  wbHe. 

Q.  You  may  put  throe  of  those  sentences  tog«tber  in  one  sentence. — Ben.  The  dog  is  tame,  gentle, 
and  black. 

Q.  Kow,  you  may  think  of  what  things  wUl  do.    Think  of  what  tho  dog  ean  do. 

John.  Tho  dog  can  swim. 

Charley.  The  dog  ean  Jvmp  through  a  hoop. 

Stella.  The  dog  can  bite. 

Mattic.  The  dog  can  cat4?h  a  rabbit. 

Q.  You  may  give  mo  one  sentence  containing  three  of  tboae  sentenees.— Mary .  The  dog  can  catch  a 
trabbit.  Jump  through  a  hoop,  and  can  bite. 

Q.  Now,  you  may  thiak  of  what  can  Jh  done  to  thtngt.    What  can  we  do  to  dogs? 

Charlea.  Tbe  dog  ean  be  trained. 

Robert.  We  can  make  a  dog  dive  into  the  water  nfter  a  rock. 

Mamie.  The  dog  can  bo  x>etted. 

Q.  Give  me  one  sentence  with  three  of  those  in  it.— Alice.  The  dog  can  be  trained,  petted,  aud  can 
be  made  to  dive  into  the  water  after  a  rock. 

Tcncbcr.  After  a  lesson  has  been  developed  this  way,  pupils  are  expected  to  reproduce  it  in  a  written 
exercise,  with  correct  spelling  and  punctuation. 

Assistant  Soperintendent.  Miss  Mack,  let  the  children  work  this  out  on  their  slates,  so  that  we  can 
gBt  a  copy  of  what  two  or  three  of  them  can  do. 

Gladys.  The  2>o^;— This  is  a  gentle,  kind,  and  friendly  dog.  The  dog  is  young,  tame,  and  playful. 
Tho  dog  cuu  swim,  play,  and  bark.    The  dog  can  bo  trained,  potted,  and  loved. 

(Pupil's  name  omitte<l ,-  one  of  the  poorest  slates.)  This  is  a  black,  good,  and  small  dog.  This  dog  is 
gentle,  tame,  and  has  long  hair.  This  dog  can  swim,  carry  a  basket,  and  catch  a  rabbit.  This  dog  can 
bo  trained  and  learned  to  dive  under  tbo  water  after  a  rock. 

Maude.  (One  of  tho  best.)  The  I)og.— This  is  a  curly,  black,  and  large  dog.  The  dog  is  gentle,  play- 
ful, and  useful.    The  dog  can  bite,  run,  and  follow  bia  master.    It  can  be  trained,  tied,  and  whipped. 

Rilla.  The  Dog.—Thia  is  a  curly,  nseful,  and  pretty  dog.  The  dog  is  black,  small,  and  gentle.  He 
can  jump,  bite,  aud  will  follow  people.  The  dog  can  be  potted,  trained,  and  made  dive  under  the  water 
after  a  rock. 
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WOODLAND  SCHOOL-MISS  RAMSEY,  TEACHER. 

[April  4  1895— Class  A.  grade  second.] 
Purpose  of  the  lesson :  To  show  the  nse  of  the  apostrophe. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  to  call  that  little  mark  (')  7— Daisy.  An  apostrophe. 

Q.  Can  you  think  of  a  word  in  your  reading  lesson  that  has  that  mark  in  it?— Elmer.  Don't  [writes 
tho  word  on  tho  hoard]. 

Q.  Why  do  you  put  tho  apostrophe  there  ?— Elmer.  Because  it  makes  it  shorter. 

Q    Wliat  other  reason  ?— Elmer.  Because  the  letter  o  is  left  out. 

Q.  Can  you  think  of  another  word'— Alice   Can  t  [writes  word  on  the  board].    I  nse  the  apos- 
trophe because  the  letter  o  is  left  out. 

Q.  What  would  it  bo  if  the  letter  were  not  left  out?— Alice.  Cannot. 

Q   Who  can  think  of  another  word?— Marie.  Ian  t  [wntcs  word  on  the  board]. 

Q.  Wh3^  did  you  put  the  apostrophe  there  ?— Marie.  Because  the  letter  o  is  left  out. 

Q.  What  two  words  would  that  be?— Mattie.  Is  and  not. 

(Throughout  the  lesson,  in  asking,  questions  to  find  ownership,  the  teacher  takes  up  the  article 
mentioned  and  holds  it  before  the  class.) 

Q.  Whose  sUte  is  that?— Fred.  That  is  Robbie  s  slate. 

Q.  Whose  pencil  is  this?— Robbie.  That  ia  Joe's  pencil. 

Q.  Whose  slate  is  this?— Ella.  That  is  Ruby's  alate. 

Q.  Whose  pen  is  this?— Lela.  That  ia  Frank's  pen. 

Q.  Whose  box  is  this?- Alice.  That  ia  Fred's  box. 

Q.  Whose  sponge  Is  this?— Mamie.  That  is  Lela's  sponge. 

Q.  Whose'pocketbook  is  this?  -Frank.  That  is  Ben's  pocketbook. 

Q.  Whose  bottle  is  this?— Eddie.  That  Is  Ellen's  bottle. 

Q.  'VC'hose  slate  is  this?— Haxel.  That  is  Mary's  slate. 

Q.  Please  write  that  on  the  board.— Albert.  That  is  Marya  slate. 

Q.  What  is  the  matter  with  it?— Daisy.  Ho  left  out  tho  apostrophe  in  Mary's. 

Q.  Who  owns  that  slate?— Fred.  Mary  owns  that  slate. 

Q.  Albert,  correct  your  sentence.— (Albert  puts  apostrophe  in  Mary's.) 

Q.  What  word  is  it  that  shows  who  owns  that  slate  ?— Daisy.  Mary's. 

Q.  We  use  an  apostrophe  when  we  leave  a  letter  out.    We  are  going  to  put  an  apostrophe  in  Mary's, 
borauao  Mary  owns  that  slate.    Whose  pencil  is  this?— Alb^t.  That  is  Lela's  pencil. 

Q.  Write  that  on  the  board.— Elmer.  That  is  Lela's  pencle 

Q.  What  mark  did  you  put  there  to  show  who  owned  tho  pencil?— Albert.  The  apostrophe. 

Q.  Do  you  see  anything  wrong  with  his  sentence?- Albert.  Oh,  I  did  not  spell penei/  right.' 

Q.  How  do  you  spell  pencil?— Albert.  P-e-n-eil,  pencil. 

Q.  Do  you  think  his  sentence  is  correct  now  ?— Ruby.  He  left  out  the  period. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  that  sentence?— Hazel.  A  statement. 

Q.  Now,  Albert,  write  your  sentence  correctly.    Albert  writes:  That  is  Lela's petieil. 

Q.  Whoae  slate  is  this?    Yon  may  write  on  your  slates  whose  slate  this  is.    Earl  has  on  his  sUt«: 
That  is  Rob's  slate. 

Q.  What  word  shows  that  it  is  owned  7— Earl.  Rob's. 

Q.  How  do  you  spell  it?— Earl.  Capital  Ro-b  apostrophe  s. 

Q.  Why  did  you  begin  it  with  a  capital  7— Ella.  Because  it  ia  a  boy's  name. 

Q.  Why  did  you  put  an  apostrophe  in  the  word  l?o6'»/— Ruby.  Because  the  slate  belongs  to  Rob. 

Q.  I  will  tell  you  this  myself  and  you  may  write  it.    The  bird's  nest  is  in  the  tree.    You  may  read 
your  sentence  for  me.— Ella.  Tho  bird's  nest  is  in  the  tree. 

Q.  How  did  you  commence  the  sentence?— Ella.  With  a  capital  T. 

Q.  Why  ?— Ella.  Because  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  sentence. 

Q.  What  did  you  put  at  the  end  of  your  sentence*  ?— Mary.  A  period. 

Q.  Why  ?— Mary.  Because  the  sentence  is  a  statement. 

Q.  How  did  you  write  the  word  bird's?- Alice.  Bird  apostrophe  s. 

Q.  Why  did  you  put  an  apostrophe  there?— Alice.  Because  it  tells  whom  the  nest  belongs  to. 

Q.  You  may  tell  me  when  to  use  the  apostrophe.— Lewis.  We  always  use  an  apostrophe  when  it 
denotes  ownership. 

Q.  What  docs  denote  mean  ?— Alice.  To  show. 

Q.  What  does  ownership  mean?— Elmer.  Somebody  owning  it. 

(j.  Tell  me  something  you  own. 

Fre<l.  I  own  my  suit  of  clothes. 

Mary.  I  own  my  doll. 

Q.  Who  owns  this  pencil  7- Mattie.  That  is  Ruby's  penciL 

Q.  What  word  shows  who  owns  It?— Lela.  Ruby's. 

Q.  How  would  you  write  Ruby's?— Hazel.  Capital  R-u-b-y  apostrophe  s. 

Q.  Why  do  you  begin  it  with  a  capital?— Hazel.  Because  it  is  a  girl's  name. 

Q.  When  do  we  use  the  apostrophe?— Daisy.  Always  use  an  apostrophe  when  the  word  denotes 
ownership. 

Q.  When  else  do  we  use  an  apostrophe ?— Ruby.  Use  an  apostrophe  when  there  ii^lottMYleft  out. 
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FRANKLIN  SCHOOL.-AllSS  ROSENBERGER,  TEACHER. 
[April  3, 1805.— Class  C,  grade  second.] 

LANGUAOK  LESSON  O.M  FOBM. 

Teacher.  The  object  of  this  lesson  is  to  oultivate  the  habit  of  observation;  to  develop  the  forms; 
to  teach  the  proper  names  for  the  different  directions  and  positions,  and  also  to  use  these  names  in 
conversation.  The  idea  of  this  lesson  is  to  build  np  flrom  straight.lines  to  form  the  cnbe.  and  to  see 
the  relation  of  lines  to  one  another. 

Q.  Show  me  the  surface  of  your  slate.— Nellie.  This  is  the  surface  of  my  slate  [points  to  flat  side]. 

Q.  What  is  the  surface  of  anything?— Nellie.  The  surface  of  anything  is  the  outside  of  it. 

Q.  Tou  may  go  to  the  door  and  show  me  the  surface  of  the  door.^ Harry.  This  is  the  surface  of  the 
door  [points  to  the  outside  of  the  door]. 

Q.  You  may  show  me  the  surface  of  the  blackboard.— Arthur.  This  is  the  surface  of  the  blackboard. 

Q.  Who  can  agaiu  tell  me  whst  the  surface  of  anything  is?— Mary.  The  surface  of  anything  is  the 
outside  of  it. 

Q.  Show  me  the  edge  of  your  desk.— Ray.  This  is  the  edge  of  my  desk  [points  to  edge]. 

Q.  Show  me  the  edge  of  the  door.— Don.  This  is  the  edge  of  the  door  [points  to  edge]. 

Q.  You  may  all  show  me  the  edge  of  your  slate.— (Children  point  to  edges  of  their  slates.) 

Q.  How  many  corners  do  you  see  on  your  slates?— Wayne.  I  see  four  comers  on  uiy  slate. 

Q.  You  may  come  here  and  show  me  the  comers,' and  talk  about  it.— Wayne.  This  is  onecOmer. 
and  this  is  another. 

Q.  How  many  comers  did  he  show  me?— Class.  He  showed  you  two  comers. 

Q.  I  want  someone  to  show  me  all  the  comers  you  see  on  one  surface  of  your  slate.— Kathleen. 
This  is  one  comer,  this  is  another,  this  is  another,  and'this  is  the  last  comer. 

Q.  Show  me  the  opposite  sides  of  the  blackboard.— Ray.  This  side  of  the  blackboard  is  opposite  to 
that  side  [points  to  opposite  side]. 

Q.  Show  me  some  other  opposite  sides— Marie.  This  side  and  that  side  are  opi>osite  to  each  other 
[points  to  top  and  bottom  of  blackboard]. 

Q.  When  one  side  meets  another  side  what  do  we  say  of  the  two  sides?— Shirley.  When  one  side 
meets  another  side  we  call  the  sides  adjacent.  

Q.  Show  me  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  blackboard. 
Arthur.  This  side  is  adjacent  to  that  side. 
Mary.  This  side  is  adjacent  to  that  side. 
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Q.  Hold  your  slate  in  a  horizontal  position.— (Ruth  does  so.) 


Q.  Place  your  slate  parallel  to  Ruth's.— Wade.  My  slate  is  parallel  to  Ruth's  slate. 


Q.  Johnnie,  place  your  slate  parallel  to  Ruth's  slate.— Johnnie.  My  state  is  parallel 
to  Ruth's  slate. 
Q.  Is  it  parallel  to  any  other  slate?— Johnnie.  My  slate  is  parallel  to  their  slates. 

Q.  Matilda,  place  your  slate  in  a  vertical  position.— Matilda.  My  slate  is  in  a  vertical 
position. 

Q.  Place  your  slato  parallel  to  Matilda's  slate.— Ray.  My  slate  is  parallel  to  Matilda'e 
slato. 


Q.  Don.  place  your  slate  parallel  to  Matilda's  slate.— A.  My  slate  is  parallel  to  Matilda's 
slate. 
Q.  Only  to  one  slate?— Don.  My  slate  is  parallel  to  their  slates. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  one  more  position.    What  is  it  ?— Lee.  Oblique,  or  slanting  [places 
slate  in  au  oblique  position]. 


Q.  Plaoo  your  Hlate,  Alice,  so  that  it  is  parallel  to  Lee's.— Alice.  My  slate  is  parallel  to 
Lee's  slato. 
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Q.  Gertrude  and  Robert,  come  forward  with  your  slates.  Gertrude,  place  yonr  slate  in  a  horizontal 
position.  Robert  may  place  his  perpendicular  to  Gertrude's.  What  kind  of  an  angle  have  yon 
formed  ?  -George.  We  have  formed  a  right  Ingle. 


L 


Q.  Yon  may  place  your  slate  to  majte  another  right  angle.— (George  placea  slate 
another  edge.) 

Q.  I  want  another  right  asglc.— (Six  children  form  solid  of  their  slates.) 

Q.  If  these  slates  were  all  of  the  same  size,  and  edges  the  same,  what  form  wonld 
we  have  made?— Class.  A  cube. 
Q.  How  many  sides  has  a  cube?— Kathleen.  A  cube  has  six  sides. 

FRAXKLIN  SCHOOL— MISS  KOONS.  TEACHER. 
[April  3, 1895— Class  C,  grade  second  (beginning)— Pupils  in  school  10  montha.] 

Q.  Who  will  give  mo  a  rule  about  how  to  begin  a  sentence  7 

Ben.  The  first  of  a  sentence  begins  with  a  capital. 

Frank.  Every  sentence  begins  with  a  capital. 

Q.  My  book  was  lost.    Change  this  sentence  to  the«plunil  form Mary.  Our  books  were  lost. 

Q.  What  is  the  plural  of  my /—Ben.  Our. 

Q.  What  is  tho  plural  of  trM/— Nellie.  Were. 

Q.  The  lady  Is  gone.    Change  to  the  plural.— Mary.  The  ladies  are  gone. 

Q.  What  is  the  plural  of  lady  /—Earl.  LaditM. 

Q.  What  is  the  plural  of  u/— Edna.  Are. 

Q.  The  kni/e  belongs  to  Mary.  Change  this  sentence  to  the  plural.— Laura.  The  knives  belong  t» 
Mary. 

Q.  What  is  the  plural  of  l:7i(/'«.'— Charley.  Knives. 

Q.  Change  this  sentence  to  the  plural:  Does  the  bird  sing?— Minnie.  Do  the  birds  singf 

Q.  With  what  does  that  sentence  end?— Muttie.  With  a  questiou  mark. 

Q.  Why?- Mattie.  Because  it  asks  a  question. 

Q.  Give  the  plural  of  the  words  that  I  give  you,  and  spell  them: 

Lady. — John.  Ladies;  l-a-d-i-e-s. 

1.— Edna.  We,-  w-e. 

TTdw.— Laura.  Were;  we-re. 

Jnt/V.— Earl.  Knives;  kn-iv-e-s. 

Sheep.^'SclUc.  Sheep;  sheep. 

Jfan.— John.  Men;  men. 

Am.— Tom.  Are;  a-re. 

IToj/ian.— Sadie.  Women;  w-ome-n. 

Half.— Hen.  Have;  h-a-ve. 

XKx"*.— Mary.  Do;  do. 

if y.— Edna.  Our;  o-u-r. 

Q.  I  want  a  sentence  with  that  in  it  (no)  [teacher  writes  the  words  on  the  board;  the  pupils  pro- 
nounce them].— Laura.  1 7io  my  lesson. 

Q.  Who  will  give  mo  a  sentence  with  the  word  in  it?— Birdie.  I  no  the  girl. 

Q.  Who  will  give  it  correctly?— John.  He  has  no  mother. 

Q.  iCnoic.— Nellie.  IJt;iou»  my  lesson. 

Q.  AVw.— Earl.  I  have  an€K;  suit. 

Q.  Knew. — Tom.  I  kneio  that  you  were  bad. 

Q.  TTrif^'.— Edna.  I  write  my  lesson. 

Q.  i?ij/i<.— Frank.  The  boy  has  his  right  hand  on  the  book. 

Q.  //far.— Willie.  I  hear  the  band  play. 

Q.  Here. — Gertie.  Here  we  are. 

LATHROP  SCHOOL-MISS  MAGERLE,  TEACHER. 

[April  3,  1895— Class  A,  grade  first— Pupils  in  school  6^  months.] 

Purpose:  To  teach  the  use  of  "  this  "  and  •'  that." 

Q.  You  may  point  to  something  in  the  room. 
Ruby.  This  is  a  table. 
Reuee.  This  is  an  eraser. 
Vida.  This  is  a  thermometer. 
Thomas.  This  is  an  ink  bottle. 
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Teachor.*  I  will  point  to  floroethlng.  and  you  may  tell  mo  what  it  is  [teacher  points  to  tlie  different 
objects,  and  child  telU  what  they  are]. 
Barrett.  That  is  a  chair. 
"Willie.  That  is  a  desk. 
John.  That  is  a  pencil. 

(Child  comes  to  the  table,  picks  np  the  object,  and  tells  what  it  is.) 
Arthur.  This  is  a  bottle. 
Class.  That  is  a  bottle. 
Ruby.  This  is  an  oil  can. 
Class.  That  is  an  oil  can. 
Kenoe.  This  is  an  orange. 
Class.  That  is  an  oranfee. 

Q.  For  what  do  we  use  thist—VidA.  We  ase  thU  for  something  that  is  close  to  us. 
Q.  For  what  do  we  use  that  7— Willie.  We  use  that  for  something  that  is  far  away  from  us. 

PurpoM:  To  teach  the  oae  of  the  ** singular"  and  "pluzal.** 

Teaclier.  Once  I  saw  in  a  room  where  I  was  sitting  a  little  animal  come  out  of  a  hole  near  the  cup- 
board and  run  across  the  room.  It  was  about  three  inches  long,  had  a  sharp  nose,  with  whiskers  on 
each  side  of  its  face,  and  two  little  bright  eyes.  What  do  you  think  it  was  ?— Myrtle.  I  think  it  was 
a  mouse. 

Teacher.  Preity  soon  I  saw  another  little  mouse  come  out  of  the  hole  and  run  across  the  room';  then 
how  many  were  there  ?— Josie.  There  were  two  mice. 

Q.  Pretty  soon  I  saw  another  httle  moose  come  oat;  then  how  many  were  (here?— Joe.  There  w«re 
three  mice. 

Q.  Soon  I  saw  another  mouse;  then  how,many?— John.  There  were  fonr  mice. 

Q.  What  did  you  call  the  little  animal  that  came  out  of  the  hole?— Eva.  I  calletl  the  little  animal 
a  M<nt»e. 

Q.  What  would  you  call  two  such  animals?— Vida.  I  would  call  two  snch  animals  mice. 

Q.  What  would  you  call  three  such  animals  ?— Walter.  I  would  call  three  snch  animals  mice. 

Q.  What  would  you  call  one  such  animal ?— Hans.  A  mouse. 

Q.  What  would  you  call  more  than  one  such  animals  7— Buby.  Mice. 

Q.  How  many  animals  does  mouse  mean?— May.  Mouse  means  one  animal. 

Q.  How  many  animals  does  fn»M  mean ?— Barrett.  Mice  means  more  than  one  animal. 

Q.  What  word  means  more  than  one  mouse  ?— Frank.  Mice  means  more  than  one  mouse. 

Q.  What  word  means  more  than  one  child  ?— Walter.  Children  means  more  than  one  child. 

Q.  What  wonl  means  more  than  one  man? — Gertie.  Men  means  more  than  one  man. 

Q.  What  word  means  more  than  one  woman?— Vlda.  Women  means  more  than  one  woman. 

Q.  What  word  means  more  than  one  ox  ?— Ruby.  Oxen  moans  more  than  one  ox. 

Q.  What  word  means  more  than  one  book  ?— Renee.  Books  means  more  than  one  book. 

Q.  What  word  means  more  than  one  foot  ?— -Josephine.  Feet  means  more  than  one  foot. 

Q.  What  word  means  more  than  one  hand  ?— Willie.  Hands  means  more  than  one  hand. 

Teacher.  I  will  give  yon  one  and  you  may  tell  me  more  than  one.    A  mouse  runs.— Willie.  Mice  ran. 

Q.  A  horse  trots.— Hans.  Horses  trot. 

Q.  A  clnld  plays.— Barrett.  Children  play. 

Q.  A  man  works.— John.  Men  work. 

Purpose:  To  show  the  use  of  *'  is"  and  "are,"  as  singolar  and  plural. 

Q,  Is  the  ruler  on  the  table  [teacher  places  ruler  on  the  table]  ?— Renec.  The  ruler  is  on  the  table. 

Q.  Aru  the  rulers  on  the  table  [teacher  places  another  ruler  on  table]  ?— Josephine.  The  rulers  are 
on  the  table. 

Q.  Is  the  book  in  my  hand  [holds  up  book]  7— Hans.  The  book  is  in  your  hand. 

Q.  Are  the  books  in  my  hand  [holds  up  two  books]  ?— Ruby.  The  books  are  in  your  hand. 

Q.  Is  tlie  egg  on  the  table  [places  glass  egg  on  the  table]  ? —Willie.  The  egg  is  on  the  table. 

Q.  Are  the  eggs  on  the  tabic  [places  another  glass  egg  on  the  table]  ?— Tom.  The  eggs  are  on  the 
table. 

Q.  When  do  we  use  i*?    Willie.  We  use  is  when  we  speak  of  only  one. 

Q.  When  do  wo  use  are?— Vida.  Wo  use  are  when  wo  speak  of  more  than  one. 

Q.  I  will  give  you  one^  and  you  may  give  me  irwre  than  one.  The  ruler  is  long.— Roy.  The  rulers 
are  long. 

Q.  The  tree  is  high.— Myrtle.  The  trees  are  high. 

Q.  The  apple  is  sweet.— Eva.  Apples  are  sweet. 

Q.  I  will  give  you  more  than  one,  and  you  may  tell  mo  one.  The  hats  are  block.— Walter.  The  hat 
IB  black, 

Q.  The  e.t;g8  are  in  the  basket.— Josephine.  An  egg  is  in  the  basket. 

Q.  The  trees  are  tall.— Hans.  The  tree  is  tall. 
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PurpoM :    To  show  the  uae  of  "  and/' 

Q.  Where  is  John  [child  comes  forward  on  platform]  f— Class.  John  is  on  the  platform. 

Q.  Who  are  on  the  platform  now  [brings  another  child  forward]*— Cla^s.  Anna  and  John  are  on 
the  platform. 

•  Q.  Who  are  on  the  platform  now  [there  are  three  children  on  the  platform]  ?— Class.  Anna,  John, 
and  Walter  are  on  the  platform. 

Q.  (Teacher  places  objects  on  the  table.)  What  is  on  the  table  f— Leola.  An  album  and  a  ball  are  on 
the  table. 

Q.  (Teacher  places  another  object  on  the  table.)  What  is  on  the  table  now  f— Lucilo.  An  album,  a 
ball,  and  an  ax  are  on  the  table. 

Purpott:  To  show  the  use  of  "  was  "  and  **  were,"  as  singular  and  plnral. 

Q.  Was  the  book  on  the  table  [puts  book  on  the  table  and  takes  it  off]  ?— John.  The  book  was  on 
the  table. 

Q.  Were  the  books  on  the  table  [puts  two  books  on  the  table  and  takes  them  off]  ?— Willie.  The 
books  were  on  the  table. 

Q.  Was  the  pencUin  the  box  [puts  pencil  in  box  and  takes  it  out]?— Barrett.  The  pencil  was  in 
the  box. 

Q,  Were  the  pencils  in  the  box  [puts  two  or  three  pencils  in  the  box  and  then  takes  them  out]  f— 
Tom.  The  pencils  were  in  the  box. 

Q.  When  do  we  use  i«<m?-  Willie.  We  use  teat  when  we  speak  of  only  one. 

Q.  When  do  we  use  v>tr€  7~£ra.  We  use  xoere  when  we  speak  of  more  than  one. 

Q.  I  will  give  you  one.  and  you  may  tell  me  mwe  than  one : 

The  book  was  on  the  table.— Hans.  The  books  were  on  the  table. 

The  hat  was  in  the  cloakroom.— Mary.  The  hats  were  in  the  cloakroom. 

The  picture  was  on  the  wall.— Johnnie.  The  pictures  were  on  the  wall. 

Q.  I  will  give  you  more  than  one, and  you  may  tell  me  one: 

The  papers  were  torn.— WAlie.  The  paper  was  torn. 

The  eggs  were  in  the  nest.— Gertie.  The  egg  was  in  the  nest. 

EMBRSON  SCHOOL-MISS  MATTHIAS.  TEACHBB. 

[April  8,  1885— Classes  A  and  B,  grade  first.] 

Q.  What  shall  we  write  about  today  ?-^ohnnie.  A  horse. 

Q.  Who  shall  own  the  horse  ?— Charley.  Freddy  owns  the  horse. 

FBEDDY'S  HORSE. 

Q.  What  mark  shows  that  Freddy  owns  something?— Etta.  The  apostrophe  s. 

Q.  What  color  shall  Freddy's  horse  be?— Decoy.  Fredt  horse  i*  brown.  [The  italieiaed  is  the  sen^ 
tence  the  teacher  writes  on  the  board  for  the  story.] 

Q.  Where  did  Freddy  get  his  horse*- Charles.  Fred  got  his  horse  at  the  bam. 

Q.  What  other  word  could  we  use  for  Fred? 

Johnnie.  He. 

Fairy.  He  got  his  horse  from  his  papa. 

Kitty.  He  got  his  horse  in  the  country. 

Nellie.  He  got  his  horse  ftx»m  the  stock  yards. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  instead  of  got^  1  do  not  think  got  is  as  nice  a  word  as  we  could  use?— Deooy. 
He  brought  his  horse  from  the  country. 

Q.  What  did  he  name  his  horse?    What  do  you  think  is  a  nice  name?— Charley.  Bob. 

Q.  Wiien  is  ho  going  to  ride  his  horse  Bob?— Fairy.  Ho  went  riding  on  Sunday. 

(2.  Tell  me  something  about  it  One  Sunday  morning,  what  kind  of  a  morning  was  it? — Nellie.  A 
nice  morning. 

Q.  We  do  not  want  to  say  nice.— Nellie.  He  rode  Bob  one  bright  Sunday  morning, 

Q.  What  happens  to  Fretl  ?— Fairy.  The  horse  throwed  him  up  in  the  air. 

Q.  Yes,  that  is  what  the  horse  did,  but  who  can  tell  it  better? 

Charley.  He  kicked  him  up  in  the  air. 

Nellie.  Bob  threw  him  off  in  the  mud. 

Q.  What  made  Bob  throw  him  off  in  the  mud?— Willie.  Fred  whipped  the  horse  so  hard  that  he 
threw  him  off  in  the  mud. 

Q.  Then  we  will  write :  While  riding,  Fred  hit  the  horse  so  hard  he  threw  him  off  in  the  mud. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  Fred  for  doing  such  a  thing  as  that?— Nellie.  I  think  Fred  was  a  bad  boy. 

Q.  Tell  me  that,  so  that  I  can  write  it.— Nellie.  Fred,  Fred,  you  are  a  bad,  bad  boy! 

Teacher.  Take  your  slates.  Wc  are  going  to  write  that  story  on  our  slates.  Write  it  just  as  nicely 
as  you  can.     Put  in  all  of  the  marks. 

Freddy's  Aorw.— Fred's  horse  is  brown.  He  brought  his  horse  from  the  country.  He  rode  Bob  one 
brijiht  Sunday  morning.  While  riding,  Fred  hit  the  horse  so  hard  he  threw  him  off  in  the  mud.  Fred. 
Fred,  you  are  a  bad,  bad  boy !  i<~>  T 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
EDUCATIONAL  VALUES. 


[The  following  article  on  educational  values  I  reprint  from  the  report  of  the  St. 
Louis  schools  for  the  year  1872-73.'  It  contains  a  somewhat  fuller  discussion  of 
some  of  the  points  relative  to  the  educative  value  of  the  several  studies  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  and  in  this  way  may  he  useful  in  explaining  points  that 
are  left  ohscure  in  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  on  correlation  of  studies.] 

The  educator  is  called  upon  especially  to  scrutinize  the  character  of 
his  elementary  work.  He  must  see  from  afar  the  effects  of  the  trifling 
things  with  which  he  makes  his  beginnings.  It  is  the  feeling  of  this 
duty  that  has  in  late  years  drawn  so  much  attention  to  Froebel's  theo- 
ries of  the  kindergarten  and  to  prin^ary  education  generally.  It  is  all 
essential  that  the  foundation  should  be  sufficient  for  the  superstructure. 
Of  late,  therefore,  much  thought  has  been  expended  on  the  question  of 
adapting  the  course  of  study  in  the  common  schools  to  the  actual 
demands  upon  the  citizen  in  after  life.  The  same  zeal  which  has  chal- 
lenged the  methods  and  subjects  of  the  common  schools  has  with  still 
more  emphasis  challenged  the  higher  education  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. It  has  demanded  the  substitution  of  more  practical  studies 
for  the  traditional  disciplinary  course.  It  has  asked  for  more  science 
and  less  Latin  or  Greek  and  for  a  radical  extension  of  the  elective  sys- 
tem of  making  up  a  course  of  study  for  each  individual.  Much  has 
been  accomplished  by  this  movement  toward  gaining  its  points. 
Meanwhile  a  vigorous  reaction  has  set  in,  and  the  old  finds  its  defenders 
and  apologists.  The  discussion  widens  its  scope  and  extends  to  many 
other  phases  not  originally  called  into  question,  not  only  the  proper 
course  of  study  for  the  public  schools,  but  their  right  to  exist  on  appro- 
priations from  the  public  treasury;,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
public  high  school  the  discussion  is  a  warm  one.  Teachers  and  directors 
of  public-school  systems  have  become  suddenly  aware  that  there  may 
be  an  "irrepressible conflict"  between  the  system  of  public  and  that  of 
private  instruction.  It  is  somewhat  startling  to  learn  that  there  are 
two  systems  firmly  established  in  our  land  confronting  each  other  with 
radically  different  theories  as  to  a  proper  course  of  study.    Such  hos- 


'  By  W.  T.  Harris,  superintendent. 
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tility  could  not  but  develop  sooner  or  later  into  an  open  contest.  Now 
tLat  tlie  general  attention  is  directed  to  education  as  an  element  of 
national  and  social  strength,  we  can  no  longer  avoid  a  discussion  of 
tliBse  differences  and  of  the  theories  on  which  they  are  based.  The 
peaceful  victories  of  industry  at  Paris,  London,  and  Vienna  and  the 
colossal  victories  of  Prussian  arms  at  Sadowa  and  Sedan  have  aroused 
statesmen  and  political  economists  to  the  study  of  liublic  education  as 
essential  to  national  strength  in  productive  industry  and  in  the  field  of 
battle  as  well.  What  this  education  should  be,  how  far  it  should  be 
carried,  whether  compulsory  or  not,  whether  there  should  be  different 
courses  of  education,  adapted  to  the  supposed  destinies  of  the  pupils — 
these  and  other  kindred  questions  must  be  discussed  in  the  light  of 
fundamental  principles.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  contended,  in  the  inter- 
est of  productive  industry,  that  the  public  schools,  being  for  the  masses 
who  are  destined  to  fill  the  ranks  of  common  laborers,  should  give  a 
semit'echnical  education  and  avoid  the  purely  disciplinary  studies.  The 
latter  should  be  reserved  for  private  academies  and  preparatory  schools 
founded  by  private  enterprise  and  open  to  such  of  the  community  as 
can  afford  to  patronize  them.  The  higher  education  in  this  country 
conducted  in  its  colleges  and  universities  should,  according  to  this  view, 
have  no  organic  relation  whatever  to  the  public  school  system,  but  only 
to  the  system  of  preparatory  schools  and  academies  supported  by 
private  wealth.  That  the  effect  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  to  injure 
the  cause  of -education  in  general,  who  can  doubt,  when  he  reflects  that 
such  isolation  must  have  the  effect  of  arraying  the  supporters  of  public 
schools  and  those  who  have  received  the  primary  education  given  in 
them  against  the  supporters  of  higher  education  and  against  the  class 
of  citizens  who  have  received  it!  For  it  will  result  that  those  who 
receive  a  higher  education  will  have  been,  during  their  whole  course  in 
a  system  of  schools  founded  on  a  basis  different  from  the  public  schools, 
having  a  different  course  of  study  and  supported  in  a  radically  differ- 
ent manner.  That  the  graduates  of  higher  institutions  should  under 
those  circumstances  be  in  sympathy  with  public  school  ^ucation  is 
impossible.  The  public  schools  would  necessarily  be  the  schools  of  a 
caste — of  the  proletariat— the  class  whose  chief  organ  is  the  hand,  and 
whose  brains  are  educated  solely  to  serve  the  hand  better.  The  very 
persons  themselves  are  called  "  hands  ^  very  appropriately. 

In  this  country,  with  its  boundless  i)ossibilities,  living  as  we  do 
largely  upon  our  hopes,  conscious  of  a  rapid  development  in  the  past 
and  of  great  prosx)ects  in  the  future,  with  a  national  history  whose  bio- 
graphical side  is  the  story  of  "  self-made"  men,  aspiration  is  the  leading 
characteristic  of  the  people,  and  the  poorest  immigrant  here  soon  kindles 
with  its  impulse,  and  while  he  endeavors  by  thrift  to  accumulate  a  for- 
tune, he  prepares  for  its  i)erpetuity  by  educating  his  children. 

There  is  nothing  more  favorable  to  the  character  of  the  foreigner 
newly  arrived  on  our  shores  than  this,  that  he  is  everywhere  eager  to 
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avail  himself  of  the  school  privileges.  To  the  self-respect  born  of 
aspiration,  what  greater  shock  can  be  offered  than  the  establishment 
of  caste  schools — public  schools  founded  esi)ecially  for  the  industrial 
class,  to  the  end  that  its  children  being  born  from  <^  hands''  shall  be 
"hands"  still,  and  shall  not  mingle  with  the  children  of  the  wealthy, 
nor  with  those  of  the  liberally  educated.  Such  discrimination  leads 
the  laborer  to  refuse  all  school  education  unless  he  can  afford  to  pay 
for  it  in  the  private  school. 

The  complete  degradation  of  the  public  school  results.  On  the  one 
hand  those  who  have  received  higher  education  have  been  nurtured  in 
an  atmosphere  of  contempt  for  the  free  schools  of  the  laboring  classes. 
On  the  other  hand  the  laboring  classes  themselves  despise  the  symbol 
of  their  inferiority  and  the  institution  designed  to  make  their  inferiority 
hereditary. 

But  it  may  be  that  a  higher  education  demands  a  primary  education 
specially  designed  as  preparation  and  introduction  to  it.  It  is  possible 
that  an  education,  to  be  completed  in  three  or  five  years,  ought  to  be 
on  an  entirely  different  plan  from  that  intended  to  cover  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  If  such  were  found  to  be  the  case,  our  only  remedy  might  be  a 
twofold  course  in  the  public  schools — a  so-called  '^general  course"  and 
a  "classical  course."  Where  this  were  not  feasible  we  might  lament 
the  fate  of  the  public  school,  but  could  not  remove  its  necessary  evils. 
It  would  inevitably  become  the  school  of  the  proletariat,  and  the  flour- 
ishing private  school  would  draw  away  the  children  of  wealth  and 
eomi)etence  and  furnish  them  a  different  course  of  study. 

This  question  touches  most  vitally  our  whole  public  school  system, 
and  especially  the  course  of  study  in  the  high  school.  Let  us  inquire, 
therefore,  what  are  the  current  standards  of  education,  as  set  up  by 
the  public  and  private  schools* 

According  to  the  theory  on  which  college  education  rests,  the  pre- 
paratory schools  should  confine  their  work  almost  entirely  to  the  dis- 
ciplinary studies.  The  mathematics  and  Latin  and  Greek  are  the  main 
requisites  for  admission.  Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  for  two  years 
after  admission  there  is  very  little  deviation  from  this  course.  Har- 
vard, by  raising  the  standard  for  admission  by  at  leasts  a  year's  work, 
now  makes  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  elective  after  freshman  year, 
and  requires  physics,  rhetoric,  history,  and  elementary  French  as  the 
regular  studies  of  sophomore  year.  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  if 
public  schools  are  to  fit  their  pupils  for  the  colleges  they  must  adopt 
the  same  course  as  the  academies  and  special  preparatory  schools  and 
make  thoroughness  in  collateral  or  information  branches  unessential 
for  promotion.  By  the  college  system  these  collateral  branches  shall 
be  reached  only  after  the  disciplinary  course  is  finished.  Even  Har- 
vard'S  recent  and  noteworthy  changes  consist  in  demanding  another 
year's  work  in  the  preparatory  school  on  Latin,  Greek,  and  the  mathe- 
matics. A  small  departure  from  this  looks  also  in  the  direction  of 
allowing  previous  work  in  French  and  other  studies  as  annequivalent 
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for  required  work.  The  natural  sciences  are  to  be  included  in  the  pre- 
paratory work  at  some  future  time. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  college  has  made  so  great  a  departure 
as  to  require  for  admission  just  what  a  public  high  school  would  con- 
sider a  proper  requirement  for  a  diploma. 

The  public  schools  have  generally  adopted  a  course  of  study  resting 
on  a  different  theory  from  the  one  on  which  that  of  the  colleges  is 
based.  The  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools  assumes  the  princi- 
ple that  it  is  best  to  unite  disciplinary  studies  with  collateral  studies 
intended  to  supply  information  and  insight.  This  union  of  discipline 
and  knowledge  must  begin  in  the  primary  school  and  continue  through 
the  high  school. 

The  amount  of  actual  culture  (including  under  this  term  both  discip- 
line and  knowledge)  represented  by  the  public  high  school  course  is 
ahnost  equal  to  that  attained  by  the  students  who  have  completed  sopho- 
more year  in  most  colleges — that  is  to  say,  a  graduate  of  a  city  high 
school  is  as  able  to  pursue  independent  investigations  into  the  various 
branches  of  science  and  literature,  native  and  foreign,  as  the  college 
student  of  two  years'  standing.  What  he  has  been  obliged  to  do 
thoroughly  in  history,  United  States  and  European;  in  geography, 
descriptive  and  physical;  in  English  literature  and  the  grammars  of 
English,  Latin,  and  French,  or  Oerman;  rhetoricals,  writing,  spelling, 
and  reading;  in  physics,  chemistry,  or  natural  history;  in  mathemat- 
ics; in  mental  and  moral  philosophy— what  he  has  done  in  these 
studies  is  an  equivalent  for  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  of 
freshman  and  sophomore  years,  together  with  the  preparatory  studies 
actually  required. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  as  to  admission  to  the  colleges !  Tlie  gradu- 
ate of  the  high  school  is  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  the  specially  pre- 
pared student  who  is  really  two  years  his  junior  in  general  culture. 
This  injustice  prevents  the  high-school  graduate  from  resorting  to  the 
regular  course  in  our  colleges. 

The  question  is  narrowed  down  to  this,  Which  is  the  correct  system, 
that  of  the  colleges  which  separates,  or  that  of  the  public  schools 
which  unites  dfcipline  and  knowledge t  If  the  latter,  then  the  colleges 
of  the  land  ought  to  be  reconstructed  and  adapted  to  the  prevailing 
system  of  education  here  well  established.  If  the  former  is  right,  then 
our  public  school  system  ought  to  bo  purged  of  the  collateral  work  in 
its  course  of  study.  Finally,  if  both  are  right  and  necessary,  each  in 
its  own  sphere,  then  it  is  evident  that  there  is  required  a  system  of 
private  or  public  schools  which  occupy  the  place  that  the  academy 
system  in  New  England  and  New  York  occupies.  Into  these  must  be 
sent  those  pupils  who  expect  to  fit  for  a  higher  education.  This  latter 
alternative  does  not  furnish  a  solution  of  the  diflBculty.  There  still 
remains,  as  has  been  stated  at  length,  an  irreconcilable  conflict  between 
the  public  school  system  and  the  system  pursued  in  these  preparatory 
schools.  r^^^^l^ 
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The  conflict  lies  between  tbe  systems  as  now  established,  and  not 
between  the  systems  as  they  ought  to  be.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  pub- 
lic school  system  is  substantially  the  correct  one,  and  that  the  higher 
education  of  the  country  should  adapt  itself  to  it.  This  will  appear 
evident  if  I  can  demonstrate  that  the  best  course  of  study  for  a  short 
school  period  is  a  section  of  the  best  course  of  study  for  a  long  period, 
and  that  conversely  the  long  course  of  study  can  to  best  advantage 
take  up  for  its  preparatory  studies  just  what  the  common  school  should 
teach.  In  brief,  if  the  course  of  study  is  one  for  culture  and  for  busi- 
ness or  the  professions,  so  that,  whatever  section  of  it  be  cut  oft*  from 
the  beginning  furnishes  the  best  course  up  to  that  point,  whether 
regarded  as  preparatory  to  a  continuation  of  the  course  of  study  or  a 
completed  course — then  it  will  be  conceded  that  higher  education  and 
common  school  education  should  both  adopt  that  course,  and  thus 
become  mutually  complementary.  Then  the  academies  and  classical 
schools,  private  institutions  supported  as  special  feeders  for  the  colleges^ 
must  perforce  adopt  the  same  course  as  the  common  schools. 

That  this  is  plausible  I  shall  undertake  to  prove  by  a  brief  review  of 
the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  differences  shown  to  exist,  aud  that  it 
is  rational  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  by  a  survey  of  the  psychological 
principles  that  should  determine  the  selection  of  a  course  of  study. 

In  all  times  nations  have  recognized  the  necessity  of  educating  their 
directive  intelligence.  Those  who  are  to  rule  are  carefully  educated  for 
this  purpose.  Public  money  has  never  been  grudged  for  the  education 
of  the  governing  classes.  So  soon  as  the  State  has  found  that  its 
national  strength  depended  on  the  education  of  a  special  class,  that  class 
has  at  once  been  provided  for.  The  immense  sums  recently  expended 
in  tbe  various  countries  of  Europe  for  industrial  education  show  that 
statesmanship  has  at  last  found  out  that  political  prosperity  depends 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  civil  community.  In  our  comparatively  new 
experiment  of  a  "  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,''  to  educate  the  ruling  class  means  to  educate  all  the  people. 
But  in  the  earlier  days  of  our  history  the  system  of  education  was 
definitely  shaped  toward  providing  a  learned  few  to  look  after  the 
highest  interests,  the  clergy,  the  physicians,  the  lawyers.  The  three 
E's,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  were  for  all.  To  these  essentials 
the  candidates  for  the  profession  added  Latin,  Greek,  and  higher  mathe- 
matics, and  then  entered  professional  schools  to  study  their  specialties. 
A  liberal  education  included  the  classics  and  mathematics,  the  common 
school  education  included  only  the  three  R's.  But  the  newspaper  and 
magazine,  together  with  rapid  transportation,  have  opened  up  so  great 
possibilities  to  the  one  who  possesses  a  common  education  that  he  con- 
tinues his  theoretic  education  after  school  life  almost  inevitably.  The 
former  standard  of  a  liberal  education  is  attained  by  the  average  of  the 
community.  The  development  and  rapid  growth  of  the  sciences  aud  of 
modern  literature  have  added  such  immense  provinces  to  the  domain 
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set  apart  for  a  liberal  edacation  that  it  now  bears  little  resemblance  to 
its  first  shape  and  magnitude.  Hence,  it  happens  that  while  our  highM 
education  demands  only  disciplinary  studies  as  preparatory  to  it,  and 
then  proceeds  to  add  at  least  two  years  more  of  disciplinary  studies, 
the  growth  of  realized  intelligence,  in  the  shape  of  science  and  litera* 
turc,  has  introduced  changes  that  have  destroyed  its  symmetry  and 
adaptation.  In  the  common  school  the  three  K's  have  been  so  expanded 
by  the  contents  they  have  received  from  literature  and  the  sciences  of 
nature,  and  of  man,  that  they  furnish  much  more  than  is  required  by 
the  colleges^  and  much  nnnre  than  is  used  as  a  foundation  for  the  super- 
structure  there  built.  Moreover,  the  same  causes  that  have  operated 
to  expand  and  fill  up  the  common  school  course  have  likewise  influenced 
the  college  course,  but  not  in  the  same  way.  Their  influence  in  the 
common  school  course  is  fdt  throughout  its  entire  extent;  in  the  college 
course  its  presence  is  recognized  by  an  expansion  during  the  last  part 
Of  it.  After  discipline  is  obtained,  then  the  stjident  is  prepared  to 
apply  himself  to  the  rich  contents  of  the  modern  world.  Science,  art, 
and  history  may  then  be  explored.  Short  excursions  are  accordingly 
made  into  those  realms,  chiefly,  however,  by  means  of  the  oral  lectures 
of  the  professor,  who  gives  fine  summaries  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  this  or  that  special  province.  To  such  students  as  have  no 
familiar  acquaintance  with  a  considerable  number  of  the  primitive  facts 
and  details,  the  generalizations  of  the  professor  are  vague  and  mean- 
ingless. The  ideal  of  the  course  of  study  in  our  higher  education  finds 
thus  its  type  in  the  palm  tree,  which  climbs  nearly  to  its  full  height 
branchless  and  then  expands  suddenly  into  full  foliage.  If  the  plan 
which  the  public  schools  have  unconsciously  and  undesigningly  adopted 
were  followed,  its  type  would  be  a  tree  that  expands  into  foli^e  from 
below  up  to  the  top.  What  serious  obstacle  is  there  in  the  way  of 
adopting  for  the  college  course  a  curriculum  involving  a  central  axis  of 
discipline  studies  and  a  complement  of  accessory  branches  yielding 
information  and  insight  ?  To  the  severe  disciplines  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 
the  mathematics,  add  the  sciences — both  natural  and  social-political — 
and  literature  and  civil  history.  The  preparation  for  college  should 
then  demand  the  rudiments  of  science,  literature,  and  history.  This 
change  would  adapt  the  college  to  the  public  school  course. 

I  do  not  ignore  here  the  important  consideration — once  far  more 
important  than  now — which  goes  to  justify  the  present  college  course. 
I  allude  to  the  principle  that  education  must  involve  a  period  of 
estrangement  from  the  common  and  familiar.  The  pupil  must  bo  led 
out  of  his  immediateness  and  separated  in  spirit  irom  his  naturalness, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  return  from  his  self-estrangement  to 
the  world  that  lies  nearest  to  him  and  consciously  seize  and  master  it. 
Without  such  self-alienation  that  which  lies  nearest  to  man  and  deepest 
in  his  nature  does  not  become  objective  to  him  at  all,  but  remains 
merely  instinctive  and  implicit.  Therefore  there  is  a  deep-lying  ground 
for  taking  the  student  out  of  the  familiar  modern  world  and  requiring 
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bim  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  the  far-ofi:  and  distant  world  of 
antiquity  for  several  years  of  his  life.  When  he  again  approaches  bis 
own  world  he  is  vividly  conseioiis  of  it  by  reason  of  its  obvious  differ- 
ences from  the  classic  worlds  with  which  he  has  become  familiar. 
Further  reasons  to  strengthen  this  xxMition  will  also  be  found  in  a  con- 
sideration of  the  specific  psychological  import  of  the  study  of  the 
classics^  a  consideration  which  it  is  necessary  to  undertake  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  thorough  investigation  of  the  principles  of  a  course  of 
study.  I  will  anticipate  here,  however,  the  final  grounds  of  decision 
against  the  present  system  by  sa3ring  that  the  expansion  of  the  modem 
world  of  realized  intelligence  is  so  great  that  it  leads  the  student  quite 
irresistibly  into  the  self-estrangement  spoken  of  above.  Its  art  and 
literature  portray  the  widest  and  deepest  collisions  of  the  problem  of 
liffe;  its  science  enumerates  the  whole  range  of  existences,  whether 
corporeal,  like  the  mineral^  plant^  0|^ animal,  or  incorx)oreal,  like  human 
institutions  and  generalizations*  Besides  this,  the  proper  mastery  over 
any  province  of  knowledge  involves  three  stages,  and  these  must  be 
separated  in  time  long  enough  to  allow  of  complete  assimilation.  The 
perceptive,  the  reflective,  and  the  stage  of  insight  can  not  be  simul- 
taneous. This  points  to  the  principle  which  requires  the  course  of 
study  to  be  exhaustive  at  each  of  its  epochs — including  all  the  repre- 
sentative provinces  in  some  one  of  their  types  at  all  stages  of  progress. 
The  mind  should  grow  with  all  its  windows  open  from  the  beginning. 
What  it  acquires  in  its  early  stages  will  be  rudimentary,  but  will  far- 
nish  a  rich  native  store  for  future  thought  when  the  i)eriod  of  reflec- 
tion sets  in  stronger  and  stronger.  The  roots  of  the  sciences  and 
literature  and  history  should  go  down  deep  into  the  earliest  years,  so 
that  the  unconscious  influence  derived  thence  shall  assist  in  molding 
the  taste,  will,  and  intellect  during  the  most  plastic  period  of  growth. 
Without  this  thorough  assimilation  with  the  whole  intellectual  being — 
the  unconscious  molding  of  one's  view  of  the  world  ( Weltvorstellung, 
as  the  Germans  call  it) — a  growth  of  years — later  scientific  and  literary 
studies  are  likely  to  be  barren,  lacking  a  fruitful  soil  in  the  disposition 
(Gemiith)  and  phantasy.  Almost  everything  great  in  the  world  of 
reason  has  a  slow  gestation,  first  gathering  force  in  the  disposition  and 
then  in  the  phantasy,  coming  gradually  into  shape  and  definiteness 
througfh  a  series  of  monstrous  forms  before  it  sees  the  light  of  conscious 
reason. 

THE    STUDY   OF   THE   CLASSICS, 

No  one  who  considers  carefully  the  psychological  results  of  classic 
study  can  help  feeling  some  degree  of  dismay  at  the  treatment  such 
study  receives  at  tfie  hands  of  a  majority  of  our  so  called  **  prominent 
educators.'^ 

The  cause  of  the  public  schools  is  indeed  greatly  injured  by  unwise 
zeal.  Much  of  the  alienation  discoverable  toward  public  schools  on 
the  part  of  those  who  conduct  higher  education  is  traceable  to  that 
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feeling  of  distrust  eugeadered  by  the  tirades  of  naive,  unconscious  men, 
who  find  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  question  that  has  two  antithetic 
extremes,  whose  mediation  reaches  far  down  into  the  mysteries.  With 
the  cant  of  progress  and  reform  on  their  tongues  and  a  polemical 
flourish  of  the  epithet  *'old  fogy,"  they  challenge  whatever  they  can 
not  justify  on  immediate,  simple,  and  therefore  shallow  grounds. 
Hence  they  are  sure  to  challenge  pretty  much  all  that  is  deep  and 
rational.  Nor  are  they  the  ones  to  blame.  For  there  is  little  adequate 
justification  proffered  on  the  part  of  the  installed  professors  who  would 
seem  called  upon  to  defend  their  province  of  activity  by  showing  its 
rationality. 

This  is  partly  due,  again,  to  the  isolation  of  higher  education  from 
common  school  education.  Those  who  have  prepared  for  college  have 
conquered  their  prejudices  and  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  higher 
course.  Training  has  obliterated  the  traces  of  protest  which  jnight 
some  time  have  burst  forth.  Hence  the  justification  of  the  college 
curriculum  is  not  undertaken,  but  left  a  tenet  of  blind  faith.  It  is  true, 
a  few  traditional  grounds  are  stated  in  a  somewhat  mechanical  manner. 
Discipline,  culture,  accuracy  of  thought,  and  expression — these  are  the 
stock  arguments  in  favor  of  classical  study. 

With  a  view  to  a  more  thorough  examination  of  these  points  I  have 
ventured  to  discuss  them  here  in  their  psychological  bearings.  It  is 
essentially  a  psychological  question.  What  influence  on  the  mind  have 
these  studies!  What  peculiar  influence  arises  from  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek  that  the  modern  languages  do  not  exert  upon  the  scholar! 
What  is  the  definite  meaning  of  the  words  "discipline,"  "culture," 
"exactness  of  thought,"  "refining  influence,"  when  applied  to  the 
results  of  classical  study,  or  what  is  the  ground  on  which  these  lan- 
guages are  called  "  perfect"! 

The  Latin  and  Greek  languages  are  spoken  of  as  being  "perfect"  in 
the  sense  of  completeness  as  regards  further  growth,  or  as  regards 
etymological  inflections,  or  as  regards  syntactical  organism,  or,  finally, 
as  regards  capability  of  expression,  whether  artistic,  scientific,  or  his- 
torical. This  latter  designation  ("perfect")  does  not  seem  to  recom- 
mend itself  as  a  substantial  reason  for  the  prominent  place  Latin  and 
Greek  hold  in  education.  In  the  first  sense,  as  complete  in  respect  to 
growth,  they  would  have  no  advantage  over  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  old 
Norse,  the  Zend,  the  Sanscrit,  or  any  other  dead  language.  Nor  is  it 
obvious  at  first  glance  why  such  completeness  is  an  advantage.  Why 
should  we  not  rather  study  a  living,  organic  growth,  wherein  we  can 
trace  a  process  actually  going  on  !  Laws  are  manifested  only  in  transi- 
tions from  one  stage  to  another.  Again,  if  inflectiens  are  considered, 
what  thoughtful  man  will  assert  that  inflections  are  a  mark  of  perfec- 
tion! Is  the  Sanscrit  more  perfect  than  the  Latin  or  Greek  because  it 
inflects  twice  as  much  as  the  latter!  Does  not  maturity  of  spiritual 
develoi>ment  do  away  with  inflections!    Could  the  syntax  of  Greek  or 
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Latin  do  any  more  wonderful  things  than  the  syntax  of  Milton  or 
Shakespeare  1  Could  the  language  of  Cicero  express  what  that  of  Burke 
could  not,  or  that  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  express  what  Hegel  and 
Schelling*  found  German  inadequate  to  do?  It  is  doubtful  if  any  of 
these  questions  could  be  answered  in  such  a  way  as  to  defend  Latin 
and  Greek  on  the  ground  of  a  superior  degree  of  i>erfection  over  all 
other  languages. 

But  there  are  better  grounds  for  the  support  of  classical  study.  As 
subsidiary  reason  for  the  study  of  Latin  one  may  name  its  importance 
to  the  English-speaking  people  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  furnishes 
the  root  words  to  that  part  of  our  vocabulary  which  is  more  especially 
the  language  of  thought  and  reflection,  while  the  Teutonic  or  Gothic 
groundwork  is  the  language  of  the  sensuous  experience  and  of  common 
life.  Hence  it  happens  that  even  a  little  study  of  Latin  makes  a  great 
difference  in  the  grasp  of  the  mind  as  regards  generalization  and  prin- 
ciples. Without  Latin  the  trope  and  metaphor  underlying  the  abstract 
terms  necessary  to  express  all  elevated  sentiment  or  thought  in  English, 
and  more  specifically  all  scientific  results — whether  moral,  legal,  spiri- 
tual, or  natural — is  not  perceived  nor  felt.  Such  trope  or  metaphor  is 
the  basis  of  abstract  terms,  and  hence  the  latter  have  been  called  "  fossil 
poetry."  To  gain  command  of  the  resources  of  a  language  one  must 
revivify  this  i)oetic  element,  must  acquire  a  feeling  of  the  trope  and 
metaphor  which  it  contains. 

This  argument  for  the  study  of  Latin  by  English-speaking  people 
holds  good  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  for  the  Romanic  nations  of  mod- 
ern times.  But  it  is  not  so  convincing  when  applied  to  the  Germanic, 
Korse,  and  Slavonic  peoples.  It  is  when  we  come  to  look  the  question 
earnestly  in  the  face,  as  applied  to  all  European  culture,  that  we  begin 
to  see  its  truer  and  deeper  psychological  bearing. 

T  have  already  quoted  the  remark  of  Schopenhauer  that^— 

A  man  who  does  not  undenstand  Latin  is  like  one  who  walks  through  a  beautiful 
region  in  a  fog;  his  horizon  is  very  close  to  him.  Ho  sees  only  the  nearest  things 
clearly,  and  a  few  steps  away  from  him  the  outlines  of  everything  become  indistinct 
or  wholly  lost.  But  the  horizon  of  the  Latin  scholar  extends  far  and  wide  through 
the  centuries  of  modern  history,  the  middle  a^es,  and  antiquity. 

Here  wo  have  the  es.sential  kernel  of  the  matter  hinted  at  under  a 
figure  of  speech. 

The  object  of  education  in  the  school  should  be  to  clear  up  the  mind 
and  give  substance  and  discipline  to  its  powers.  To  attain  to  clearness 
there  is  but  one  way — the  student,  engrossed  in  his  little  world  of 
opinions  and  caprices,  must  learn  the  presuppositions  of  iiis  being  and 
activity.  The  individual  looks  out  from  his  narrow  environs  i  i  the 
now  and  here  and  sees  that  he  is  what  he  is  mostly  through  conven- 
tionality. He  does  this  or  that  because  others  do  it;  he  acquired  the 
habit  when  a  child  and  has  never  questioned  its  rationality.  His  family 
and  immediate  circle  of  acquaintances  have  given  him  his  habits  of 
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tliinking  and  acting.  Ho  looks  farther  and  sees  that  the  community 
in  which  he  lives  is  governed  likewise  by  use  and  wont.  Tradition  is 
the  chief  factor;  accidental  modifications  of  time  and  place  enter  as  a 
less  imjTortant  factor;  another  factor  in  the  result  is  the  law  of  develop- 
ment or  evolution,  wherein  he  sees  a  gradual  change  ousuing  from 
internal  growth.  Through  observation  of  this  latter  fact — that  of  evo- 
lution— he  is  carried  at  once  beyond  his  community  and  beyond  all 
contemporary  communities.  He  begins  to  trace  the  historic  evolution 
of  his  own  civilization  out  of  the  past.  Out  of  the  formless  void  of 
his  consciousness  there  begin  to  arise  some  intimations  of  his  where- 
about, and  whence  and  whither. 

Even  the  most  materialistic  science  of  our  time  hastens  to  caution  us 
that  we  should  never  seek  to  know  the  individual  by  Isolating  him  from 
his  conditions.  To  know  an  individual  thing  scientifically,  we  must 
study  it  in  its  history.  It  is  a  part  of  a  process.  Its  presuppositions 
arc  needed  to  make  it  intelligible.  Only  in  the  perspective  of  its  his- 
tory can  we  see  it  so  sis  to  comprehend  it  as  a  whole. 

If  a  man  does  not  know  nor  feel  his  existence,  he  can  not  be  said  to 
live  it  as  an  independent  existence.  The  humblest  piece  of  dirt  beneath 
our  feet  pulsates  with  vibrations  that  have  traveled  hither  from  the 
farthest  star.  But  the  clod  does  not  know  nor  leel  its  community  with 
the  universe  of  matter.  That  universe  does  not  exiiit  for  the  clod;  con- 
sequently the  clod  does  not  exist  for  itself.  When  we  learn  to  know 
our  entire  being  it  exists  for  us,  and  therein  we  come  to  exist  for  our- 
selves. It  is  conscious  communion  with  one's  existence  that  makes  it 
one't'>  own.  The  more  complete  the  consciousness  the  higher  and  more 
personal  the  being.  The  man  who  does  not  know  his  history  nor  the 
history  of  his  civilization,  does  not  consciously  possess  himself.  His 
existence,  as  involved  in  those  presuppositions,  is  not  for  him,  is  hence 
uuassimilated,  and  therefore  exists  as  his  fate  and  not  as  his  freedom. 
The  first  requisite  for  directive  i)ower  is  knowledge.  Directive  intelli- 
gence, knowledge  itself,  may  ceaselessly  modify  the  effects  of  its  pre- 
suppositions as  it  finds  them  on  itself,  and  by  successive  acts  of  the 
will  may  determine  itself  in  accordance  with  its  pure  ideal.  This  is 
freedom. 

When  the  scholar  learns  his  presupi>ositions  and  sees  the  evolution 
afar  off  of  the  elements  that  have  come  down  to  him  and  entered  his 
being — elements  that  form  his  life  and  make  the  conditions  which 
surround  him  and  furnish  the  instrumentalities  which  he  must  wield — 
then  he  begins  to  know  how  much  his  being  involves,  and  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  he  begins  to  be  somebody  in  real  earnest.  He  begins 
to  find  himself.  The  empty  consciousness  fills  with  substance — with  its 
own  proper  substance;  it  subsumes  its  particular  being  under  the  gen- 
eral self  which  it  finds  to  be  its  true  being;  it  *^ stands  under"  itself; 
rises  from  a  particular  special  form  of  being  to  a  generic,  universal 
form  thereof,  which  may  be  called  culture. 
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Thus  for  ages  .the  mind  of  youth  has  been  trained  in  the  schools  on 
the  two  "dead  languages,"  Latin  and  Greek.  For  the  evolution  of  the 
civilization  in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  issued 
through  Greece  and  Bome  on  its  way  to  us..  We  kindled  the  torches 
of  our  institutions — of  the  watchfires  of  our  civilization — at  their 
sacred  flames.  The  organism  of  the  State,  the  invention  of  the  forms 
in  which  man  may  live  in  a  civil  community  and  enjoy  municipal  and 
personal  rights — these  trace  their  descent  in  a  direct  line  from  Bome 
and  were  indigenous  to  the  people  that  si>oke  Latin.  In  our  civil  and 
political  forms  we  live  Bomau  life  to>day.  That  side  or  phase  of  the 
complex  organism  of  modern  civilization  is  Boman.  Our  scientific  and 
sesthetic  forms  come  from  beyond  Bome;  th^  speak  the  language  of 
their  Greek  home  to  this  very  day,  just  as  much  as  jurisprudence  and 
legislation  pronounce  their  edicts  in  Boman  words.  Beligion  points 
through  Greece  and  Bome  to  a  beyond  in  Judea  for  a  still  deeper 
spiritual  presupposition. 

To  assimilate  this  antecedent  stage  of  existence  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  form  an  acquaintance  with  it  by  reading  its  history  or  literature  in 
translations.  The  thorough  assimilation  of  it  in  consciousness  demands 
such  an  immediate  contact  with  it  as  one  gets  by  learning  the  lan- 
guages of  those  people — the  clothing  of  their  inmost  spiritual  selves. 
We  must  don  the  garb  in  which  they  thought  and  spoke  in  order  to 
fully  realize  in  ourselves  these  embryonic  stages  of  our  civilization. 
For  we  know  truly  what  we  have  lived  through.  We  must  live  it  in 
our  dispositions  or  feelings,  then  realize  the  forms  which  it  takes  on  in 
the  phantasy,  i.  e.,  its  art  forms,  and  finally  seize  it  in  the  abstract  con- 
ceptions of  the  uuderstanding  and  grasp  its  highest  syntheses  in  the 
principles  of  the  reason.  The  earlier  stages,  that  of  feeling  and  that  of 
phsmtasy,  can  be  reached  best  through  the  natural  Symbolism  6f  the 
word.  Each  national  spirit  reveals  itself  to  itself  in  its  own  way  by  its 
language.  Translation  loses  this  x>eculiar  element  of  feeling,  although 
it  retains  the  higher  rational  element.  But  in  the  present  instance  it 
is  essential  to  retain  precisely  the  immediate,  naive,  germinal  ^<cell 
growth"  of  those  national  spirits  whose  results  we  have  assimilated. 

From  the  modern  scientific  idea  of  method— even  that  called  Dar- 
winism— wo  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  mastering  our  history  in 
order  to  know  ourselves.  We  must  take  up  into  our  consciousness  our 
presupposition  before  we  can  be  in  a  condition  to  achieve  practical 
freedom.  Just  as  the  uncultivated  person  feels  and  knows  his  narrow 
circle  of  sensations,  desires,  appetites,  and  volitions  as  his  personal 
existence,  his  '^ego,"  so  the  man  of  culture  recognizes  his  identity  with 
the  vast  complex  of  civilization,  with  the  long  travail  of  human  history: 

**He  omnipresent  is, 

All  ronnd  himself  be  lies^ 
Osiris  spread  abroad, 

Upstaring  in  all  eyes." 
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For  he  looks  at  himself  through  the  eyes  of  mankind  and  sees  him- 
self in  mankind.  History  is  the  revelation  of  what  is  potentially  in 
each  man. 

We  may  now  inquire  what  aspect  the  question  of  the  substitution  of 
a  modern  language — say  German  or  French — for  Latin  or  Greek  has. 
Is  it  not  clear  that  a  modern  language  stands  to  English  in  the  relation 
of  coordination  and  not  in  any  sense  in  that  of  a  presupposition  t  As 
immediate  facts,  German  and  French  stand  in  need  of  explanation 
through  evolution,  just  as  much  as  the  English  does.  Their  civiliza- 
tions are  not  embryonic  stages  of  English  civilization,  but  rather  repe- 
titions of  it.  To  suggest  a  study  of  German  or  French  as  a  substitute 
for  Latin  or  Greek  would  be  paralleled  in  the  science  of  zoology  by 
suggesting  a  study  of  snakes  instead  of  tadpoles  in  the  embryology  of 
the  frog. 

Greece  and  Eome  stand  at  the  entrance  to  the  modern  world  or  the 
occidental  phase  in  world  history.  Greece  introduces  the  idea  of  indi- 
viduality into  history  in  place  of  the  oriental  idea  of  substance.  Eome 
deepens  the  idea  of  individuality  to  that  of  legal  person.  Both  nations 
conquered  the  Orient.  First,  Greece,  under  Alexander,  avenged  its 
wrongs,  long  suffered  at  the  hand  of  Persia,  by  subduing  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Egypt,  Persia  proper,  Bactria,  and  western  India.  The  Greek 
kingdoms  in  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt  were  for  centuries  the  seats  of 
science.  The  Greek  kingdoms  in  Syria  and  Bactria — no  one  knows 
how  much  the  East  Indians  and  Chinese  owe  to  them  in  the  way  of 
scraps  of  science  and  art. 

Then  Eome  brought  under  her  yoke  the  western  and  northern  barba- 
rians, rooted  out  Carthage,  and  extended  her  sway  to  the  east  over 
Greece  and  the  Greek  empires  temporarily.  The  great  modem  States 
were  born  in  the  Eoman  colonies  of  the  west,  and  were  nurtured  under 
her  civil  code  of  laws  and  with  such  Greek  refinement  a«  followed  in 
the  wake  of  Eoman  wealth  and  might.  Finally,  Christianity,  sheltered 
under  the  Eoman  eagle,  found  its  way  to  all  lands  that  were  destined 
to  enter  modern  civilization,  and  under  the  threefold  nurture  of  Eoman 
laws,  Greek  science,  and  Christianity  the  long  education  went  on  toward 
national  independence  and  a  humanitarian  civilization. 

Discipline,  culture,  exactness  of  thought,  refining  influence  are,  in  a 
special  sense,  results  of  classical  study,  inasmuch  as  it  alone  furnishes 
a  direct  road  to  the  conscious  possession  of  the  conventionalities  of  our 
civilization.  Greek  gives  the  presuppositions  of  the  theoretical  intelli- 
gence; Latin  that  of  the  practical  (or  will  side)  of  the  intelligence. 
Mere  disciplined  ability  to  give  attention  to  a  subject  connectedly  is 
not  adequate  to  give  culture  or  exactness  of  thought.  Mathematical 
drill  suffices  for  that  sort  of  discipline,  but  it  is  accompanied  with  the 
mental  habit  of  abstracting  from  and  ignoring  quality  or  the  concrete 
relations  of  the  most  important  of  subjects — human  life. 
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Why  the  argument  in  favor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  education  does  not 
apply  to  oriental  presuppositions  beyond  them  may  be  asked.  The 
reply  is  twofold.  The  most  important  of  the  presuppositions  mentioned, 
the  theoretical  and  ijractical,  are  indigenous  with  those  two  peoples — 
the  former  with  Greece,  the  latter  with  Eome.  Oriental  presupposi- 
tiou  appears  in  Greece  as  the  basis  of  myths  and  of  the  religious  mys- 
teries. "The  myths  represent  the  overthrow  of  the  doctriiie-of  substance 
by  spiritual  might — the  Titans  by  the  gods  of  Olympus— Asiatic  fate 
by  European  free  personality. 

The  Roman  presupposition  appears  still  less  to  be  derived  from  the 
Orient.  It  is  not  in  any  proper  sense  to  be  regarded  as  a  reaction 
against  the  Orient,  although  Greece  is  such  a  reactiou.  The  presuppo- 
sition of  Christianity  is,  however,  found  in  the  Orient,  in  Judaism,  and 
this  fact  is  sufficiently  emphasized  in  that  part  of  our  education  which 
is  left  to  the  church.  The  spiritual  elements  embodied  in  religion 
arc  far  more  subtle  than  those  wo  have  just  considered.  But  their 
discussion  does  not  belong  here. 

With  this  hasty  survey  of  the  most  important  and  most  hotly  con- 
tested question  in  higher  education,  let  us  approach  the  theme  whose 
discussion  is  to  throw  light  on  the  true  relation  of  colleges  and 
universities  to  the  public  schools. 

THE   COURSE   OF   STUDY. 

To  discover  precisely  what  the  pupil  gets  from  studying  a  i)articular 
branch — what  he  adds  to  his  mental  structure  in  the  way  of  di8cii)liDe 
and  knowledge — is  one  of  the  problems  of  educational  psychology. 
Without  determining  accurately  the  value  of  a  given  study  by  ascer- 
taining what  the  pupil  is  to  gain  from  it  in  the  way  of  information  that 
shall  make  clear  his  view  of  life  or  in  the  way  of  discipline  that  shall 
increase  his  strength  to  grapple  with  other  problems,  the  educator  is 
not  in  a  condition  to  decide  where  it  belongs  in  the  course  of  study  or 
how  much  time  it  demands.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  want  of 
such  preliminary  investigation  has  injured  our  educational  system  and 
is  injuring  it  fully  as  much  as  all  other  causes  combined.  It  is  owing 
to  the  lack  of  psychological  insight  that  wo  have  so  many  changes  in 
theories  and  systems,  so  much  advocacy  of  one-sided  extremes. 
Caprice  and  arbitrariness  determine  the  choice  of  this  or  that  study. 
The  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  teacher  settle  the  course  of  the  pupil;  the 
whim  of  the  parent  is  allowed  to  do  the  same  thing. 

We  have  just  seen  some  of  the  psychological  grounds  for  the  large 
place  classical  study  holds  in  the  curriculum  of  our  higher  education. 
When  Latin  was  the  language  of  the  learned,  its  paramount  impor- 
tance in  education  was  not  questioned.  It  is  at  first  somewhat  sur- 
prising to  discover  that  it  is  still  the  language  of  the  learned  who  speak 
English,  for  the  reason  tliat  the  vocabulary  of  science,  of  refined  cul- 
ture, and  of  :ibstract  thought  or  generalization,  is  nenrly  all  of  Latin 
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derivation.  But  more  important  than  tkis  is  tlie  subtle  spkitual  gain 
derived  from  tbe  increase  of  mental  strength  to  analyze  and  combino 
the  elements  of  hnman  interests — still  more  important,  the  deariag 
np  of  the  view  of  human  life,  the  certainty  of  conviction  obtained  by 
the  contemplation  of  human  nature  in  its  evolution  through  long  inter- 
vals of  time. 

Our  inquii:y  will  lead  us  to  investigate  the  twofold  division  of 
branches  in  the  course  of  study  into  disciplinary  and  information- 
giving  ones.  We  shall  find  both  classes  of  studies  in  the  elementary 
branches  taught  in  common  schools,  and  likewise  in  the  more  advanced 
studies  of  the  high  school  and  college.  What  psychology'  teaches  us 
in  regard  to  the  elementary  branches  must  be  seen  first.  In  its  light 
we  can  then  discuss  the  continuation  of  the  same  by  the  high  schocd 
and  college.  We  can  also  decide  the  extent  to  which  the  desire  of  dis- 
cipline or  information  should  lead  us  in  selecting  the  branches  to  be 
pursued.    The  "  elementary  branches  "  alluded  to  are — 

I.  Reading  and  writing — tlio  mastery  of  letters. 
II.  Arithmetic — the  mastery  of  number. 

III.  Geogr&phy — the  mastery  over  place. 

IV.  Grammar — the  mastery  over  the  word, 
v.  History — the  mastery  over  time. 

In  order  to  show  the  exhaustiveness  with  which  these  studies  occupy 
the  field,  both  subjectively  and  objectively,  let  ns  reclassify  these  studies 
under  a  new  order. 

The  theoretic  survey  of  the  world  (and  intellectual  education  must 
undertake  to  give  this)  reaches  into  two  realms — the  world  of  matter 
or  nature,  the  world  of  humanity  or  spirit.  Theoretically  considered, 
nature  falls  into  inorganic  or  organic,  and  the  sciences  corresponding 
to  these  are  physics  and  natural  history.  Physics  (including  chemistry) 
treats  of  the  inorganic  phases  of  nature,  all  of  which  may  be  treated 
mathematically  or  quantitatively.  IN^atural  history  treats  nature's 
organic  phases:  meteorology,  geology,  botany,  zoology,  and  ethnology. 
Meteorology  can  not  strictly  be  called  organic,  neither  can  geology. 
But  the  former  is  a  circular  movement,  a  process  which  moves  in  cycles. 
Moreover,  it  conditions  all  organic  life  through  its  cycles,  and  is  there- 
fore studied  in  connection  with  the  latter  in  physical  geography.  Geol- 
ogy may  be  called  the  "  Earth  organism"  (the  Germans  thus  name  it), 
and  it  treats  of  the  organic  process  of  the  globe — using  organic  as  more 
general  than  the  term  "  living."  Mathematics  determines  the  abstract 
a  priori  laws  of  time  and  space.  Time  and  space  are  the  abstract  log- 
ical conditions  of  nature.  Mathematics  is  the  general  preliminary 
science  of  nature,  which  fixes  and  defines  the  conditions  of  nature  in 
the  abstract  Mathematics, ^physics,  and  (organics  or)  natural  history 
form  the  theory  of  nature,  the  first  and  second  (mathematics  and 
physics)  treating  nature  analytically  or  by  elements;  the  third  treating 
nature  synthetically,  as  exhibited  in  organic  forms  or  cyclical  processes. 
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The  world  of  bumanity  or  spirit  is  distlugulsbed  &om  that  of  nature 
by  means  of  this  mark  or  cbaracteristic :  It  everywhere  is  self-deter- 
mined by  a  conscious  purpose^  while  mere  nature  obeys  laws  uncon- 
sciously. Spirit  is  an  end  to  itself.  Nature's  forms  are  ruled  and 
swayed  by  external  ends.  By  "external"  ends  I  mean  purposes, 
designs,  or  objects  which  are  not  consciously  formed  in  thought — not 
self-prox)osed  by  the  being  whose  end  and  aim  they  express.  Man  can 
foim  for  himself  a  purpose.  He  can  think  his  own  final  cause,  and  he 
alone  can  think  out  and  discover  the  final  cause  of  a  merely  natural 
being,  an  unconscious  being. 

The  theory  of  man  includes  three  phases:  (1)  Theory  of  man  as  a 
practical  being,  a  will  i)ower,  a  nM>ral  being  acting  socially  and  polit- 
ically, a  history  maker.  (2)  Theory  of  man  as  a  theoretical  being,  a 
thinking  power,  a  rational  being,  giving  an  account  to  itself  of  the 
world  and  itself— in  short,  a  science  maker.  (3)  Theory  of  man  as  an 
artist,  or  as  a  being  that  represents  or  portrays  himself,  embodies  his 
ideal  in  real  forms,  makes  the  visible  world  into  his  own  image — in  short, 
as  the  producer  of  art  and  literature.  (A  fourth  sphere — that  of 
religion,  the  obverse  of  art,  a  realm  wherein  man  strives  to  elevate 
himself  above  all  visible  forms  to  the  absolute  ideal  through  devotion 
and  worship— will  occur  to  the  thoughtful  classifier.  It  is  so  impor- 
tant that  it  belongs  to  an  education  apart  from  the  rest,  a  sacred  educa- 
tion to  be  found  within  the  church,  and  not  side  by  side  with  other 
branches  in  secular  education.) 

To  tabulate  our  results,  we  find  for  the  total  theoretic  survey  of  the 
world  the  following : 


Natnre . 


Man  or  spirit . 


(     L  Inorganic (  Matliematics. 

<                                                  I  Physics  (and  cliemistry). 
(   IL  Chganic Natural  history.* 

IIL  Theoretical  or  thinking  i^  ...         ,        ,  .,  , 

^^  I  Logic,  philosophy,  phdology. 

-_-    -^      ,.     ,        .„  ( Civil  history,  social  and  political 

lY,  Practicalorxvdl power.  \     g^i^^^,, 

V.  ^Esthetic  or  art  powcj' Literature  and  art. 

The  two  worlds — the  macrocosm  and  the  microcosm — ^here  fall  under 
five  general  divisions,  as  seen  in  the  above  general  review. 

Our  elementary  branches  distribute  according  to  this  general  survey 
as  follows : 

I.  Nature  inorganic— arithmetic. 
II.  Nature  organic — geography. 

III.  Man — theoretical — grammar. 

IV.  Man — practical — history. 

V.  Man — lesthetic — ^reading  (literature). 


*  Including  whatever  is  a  circular  movement  or  cyclical  process;  hence  the  stars, 
meteorological  process,  geological  structure,  the  plant  and  animal. 
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That  these  branches  lie  at  the  basis,  and  open  first  and  directly  out 
of  the  mind  ui)on  the  world,  will  be  evident  upon  a  little  consideration. 
It  will  also  become  clear  that  these  are  the  only  branches  which  lie 
directly  at  tbe  door  of  the  uncultivated  mind. 

I.  Arithmetic  quantifies.  By  its  mastery,  man  to  a  great  degree 
obtains  theoretical  dominion  over  time  and  space,  and  by  it  he  can 
formulate  the  entire  inorganic  world.  The  Pythagoreans  valued  its 
disciplinary  significance  in  that  it  is  the  first  elevation  above  what  is 
merely  sensuous — an  elevation  through  abstraction  from  particular 
quality.  The  mastery  over  number  opens  the  window  of  the  mind 
upon  the  world  of  quantity,  giving  one  power  to  a  certain  extent  to  rec- 
ognize and  fix  theoretically  all  quantity.  From  this  study  branch  out 
the  higher  mathematics  and  physics. 

II.  Geography  localizes.  By  its  mastery  man  comes  to  realize  his 
spatial  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  civilized  man  the  supply 
of  his  wants  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  is  a  perpetual  geographical 
process  realized  through  the  division  of  labor  and  commercial  exchange. 
By  this  geographical  relation  each  individual  becomes  participant  in 
the  entire  production  of  the  globe  and  in  turn  contributes  to  all.  In 
geography  the  child  learns  this  fact  of  interdependence  and  community, 
which  is,  even  when  known  particularly  and  not  generalized  by  him,  of 
the  greatest  possible  importance  as  a  category  in  his  thinking  or  view 
of  the  world.  It  is  the  second  window  of  the  mind.  Through  it  he 
learns  the  organic  world  and  its  relations  to  the  human  race  and  to  him- 
self individually.  Climate  (meteorology),  surface  (geology),  plants 
(botany),  animals  (zoology),  man  (ethnology,  sociology,  political  and 
religious  forms  to  some  extent)  are  the  topics  to  which  he  is  intro- 
duced, and  these  are  general  categories  or  "tools  of  thought''  whose 
mastery  give  him  great  vantage  ground;  think  of  him  as  not  possessed 
of  these  distinctions  in  his  mind  and  see  what  imbecility  in  dealing 
with  the  world  would  result.  Shut  up  the  geographical  window  of  the 
soul  and  what  darkness  ensues !  From  this  study  branch  out  in  higher 
education  the  special  organic  sciences  indicated  in  the  parentheses 
above  used, 

III.  Grammar  fixes  and  defines  speech.  By  its  mastery  man  obtains 
the  first  mastery  over  his  mind  as  an  i?istrument.  To  grammar  belong 
reading  and  writing  considered  as  orthography.  xVnd  grammar  in  this 
aspect  is  the  first  study  in  school  and  the  most  powerful  lever  for  all 
development  of  what  is  human.  It  is  the  key  to  all  that  is  spiritual. 
By  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  or  orthography  man  issues  forth 
from  the  circumscribed  life  of  the  senses  in  which  he  is  confined  to  his 
own  immediate  experience  and  to  that  of  his  small  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances. He  issues  forth  into  the  world  revealed  through  the  printed 
page — a  world  extending  as  wide  as  the  human  race  and  deep  into 
time,  as  deep  as  the  earliest  hieroglyphics  will  lead  him.  The  library 
opens  to  him  and  he  can  now  use  all  the  senses  of  all  mankind,  for  their 
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observations  have  been  reported;  he  can  use  their  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, for  these  also  have  been  reported.  His  own  five  senses,  used 
unaided,  would  take  him  but  little  way  in  beholding  the  spectacle  of 
the  universe.  But  by  means  of  this  auxiliary  of  orthography  he  can 
supplement  his  finite  being  by  the  human  race  and  he  thereby  comes 
into  an  infinite  heritage.  Grammar  as  etymology  and  syntax  initiates 
the  pupil  into  the  general  forms  of  thought  itself.  Thus  there  branch 
out  logic,  psychology,  and  metaphysics,  as  well  as  the  various  phases 
of  philosophy.  Has  it  not  been  said  indeed  that  the  father  of  logic 
discovered  its  forms  through  grammar.  Under  a  thin  veil  the  pupil 
deals  with  pure  thought  when  he  studies  syntax. 

IV.  History  deals  with  human  progress  and  process.  By  its  mastery 
the  child  learns  to  recognize  his  presuppositions — his  existence  as  con- 
tinued into  the  past.  The  precedent  conditions  are  a  part  and  parcel 
of  his  existence,  just  as  the  distant  spatial  conditions  belong  to  his 
aggregate  social  conditions,  as  he  learns  in  geography.  As  family  and 
a  nation,  his  existence  is  spread  out  in  time;  as  a  social  being,  it  is 
spread  out  in  spaee.  History  opens  the  fourth  important  window  of 
the  soul.  It  looks  upon  deeds  and  events,  chiefly  the  former.  Man,  as 
a  will  power,  unfolds  his  nature  in  successive  deeds,  and  thence  in 
time,  and  hence  in  history.  From  history  branch  out  the  practical  or 
will  sciences— jurisprudence,  politics,  and  sociology,  in  the  latter 
sharing  with  descriptive  geography  the  same  theme. 

V,  Beading,  when  carried  beyond  orthography,  wherein  it  is  a 
department  of  grammar,  includes  the  mastery  of  literature,  which  is 
the  highest  realm  of  aesthetics.  Poetry,  the  drama,  and  prose  fiction 
lead  into  all  art  realms.  Art  portrays,  in  one  shape  or  another,  the 
collisions  which  the  individual  encounters  in  solving  the  problem  of 
life;  the  collision  with  the  ethical  and  moral  and  religious,  and  the 
collision  of  the  ethical  against  the  moral  and  religious,  as  when  the 
edict  of  the  state  and  moral  or  religious  conviction  collide;  or,  finally, 
when  the  inclination  of  the  individual  (love,  hate,  etc.),  collides  with 
fate  or  circumstances. 

These  five  elementary  branches  are  exhaustive,  so  far  as  including 
an  initiation  into  every  phase  of  nature  and  spirit,  i^o  one  would  leave 
out  any  of  these  from  the  common  school  curriculum.  It  remains, 
therefore,  for  us,  in  carrying  up  this  education  to  its  higher  spheres,  to 
retain  its  exhaustiveness,  and  not  suflfer  any  sphere  to  drop  away 
unrepresented.  In  the  high  school  course,  these  five  departments  are 
continued  and  reinforced  in  the  following  manner: 


I.  Inorganic  nature. 


^  0 

u 


(a)  Algebra. 

(&)  Geometry  and  trigonometry. 

(c)  Analytical  geometry. 

(d)  Natnral  philosophy. 
e)  Chemistry. 
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(a)  Physical  geography. 
(h)  Astronomy. 
II.  Organic  nature . .  ^  (c)  Botany. 

(d)  Physiology. 

(e)  Zoology. 

(a)  Philology,  Latin  and  Greek,  French  or  Gorman. 
{h)  Mental  and  moral  philosophy. 

(a)  Unirersal  history. 

(&)  Constitution  of  United  States. 


III.  Theoretical  man 

IV.  Practical  man... 


V.  JEsthetical  man . .  < 


(a)  History  of  English  literature. 

(&)  Shakespeare  (or  some  special  author). 

(c)  Rhetoricals  (declamation  and  composition). 

(d)  Drawing. 


With  so  extended  a  curriculum  for  the  high  school,  each  oue  of  the 
five  departm^its  of  human  culture  being  filled  with  what  belongs  to  it 
most  directly,  it  is  impossible  in  its  four  years'  coui'se  to  accomplish  as 
much  in  the  departments  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  is  required  of  those 
preparatory  schools  which  concentrate  their  whole  energies  on  the 
classics  even  to  the  neglect  of  higher  mathematics.  But  in  the  mathe- 
matics greater  advance  Avill  be  made  than  is  required  for  admission  to 
college  at  present.  So  in  natural  sciences  the  general  comjMmds — (1) 
natural  philosophy,  including  an  outline  of  the  sciences  of  inorganic 
nature;  (2)  physical  geography,  including  an  outline  of  the  sciences 
of  organic  nature  and  of  cyclical  nature — these  general  compends  will 
be  mastered,  and  with  them  the  general  technics  and  the  general  ideas 
of  all  natural  science.  Some  special  sciences,  like  botany,  zoology,  or 
physiology,  may  be  studied  for  the  further  investigation  of  methods. 
English  literature,  in  its  history  and  examples,  will  be  studied  to  good 
purpose,  and  the  special  study  of  Shake^speare,  the  greatest  of  literary 
men,  will  servo  to  give  the  pupil  insight  into  the  nature  of  artistic 
work.  History  of  the  United  States  is  studied  in  the  district  school. 
The  outline  of  universal  history  is  completed  in  the  high  school.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  best  disciphne  for  the  initia- 
tion of  the  pupil  into  the  legal  style  and  into  the  constitutional  form 
for  political  organisms.  The  triune  form,  which  there  has  its  best 
example,  is  the  type  of  state  organisms,  of  municipal  organisms,  and 
to  some  extent  even  of  corporate  organisms.  In  a  country  where  every 
person,  without  exc;>ption,  is  necessarily  brought  into  relation  with 
various  forms  of  its  realization,  and  is  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  assist 
in  organizing  such,  it  is  highly  important  that  all  should  be  taught 
thoroughly  this  archetype  of  our  governmental  forms.  Accordingly, 
in  the  district  schools,  he  studies  its  outlines  with  special  reference  to 
the  coordination  of  its  three  separate  functions.  In  the  high  school  he 
studies  it  in  its  deTails  and  practical  functions,  and  with  it  studies 
also  parliamentary  law.  Some  time  is  given  to  the  outlines  of  philos- 
ophy, moral  and  mental,  and  their  history,  in  the  high  school. 
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What  is  the  course  of  study  for  the  succeeding  four  years  which  the 
college  and  university  occupy!  The  high  school  iumishes  its  pupils 
with  less  preparal^ion  in  the  classics^  and  considerably  more  prepara- 
tion in  all  other  branches.  The  college  course  that  should  adapt  itself 
to  the  public  school  system  must  d-emand  lees  preparation  in  the  clas- 
sics,  but  require  one  modern  language;  about  the  same  in  mathematics 
(i.  e.,  all  of  algebra^  geometry,  and  trigonometry);  more  in  natural 
science,  history,  and  literature.  It  would  then  be  able  to  begin  math- 
ematics, in  freshman  year,  with  analytical  geometry,  and  require  all  to 
take  the  differential  and  integral  calculus  in  the  regular  course,  leaving 
to  the  list  of  elective  studies  the  remaining  mathematics.  In  natural 
science  there  should  be  a  continuation  of  tie  study  of  inorganic  nature 
by  special  branches,  and  a  more  thorough  application  of  mathematics 
to  the  same;  organic  nature  also  should  be  taught  by  special  branches. 
The  ordinary  course  in  Greek  and  Latin  for  two  years  must  be  strictly 
followed,  and,  after  that,  made  elective;  comparative  philology  should 
be  made  a  required  study  for  a  year.  Logic,  history  of  speculative 
philosophy,  and  the  thorough  study  of  the  system  of  one  of  the  gi^eatest 
philosophers^  together  with  a  criticism  of  the  latest  philosophic  move- 
ments of  the  day  should  belong  to  the  required  course,  leaving  further 
studies  of  this  class  to  the  elective  list.  Lectures  on  the  philosophy  of 
history,  of  literatore,  art,  science,  etc.,  should  begin  early  and  continue 
throughout  the  course — not  frequently,  but  at  intervals.  The  practice 
of  crowding  into  the  senior  year  all  of  this  matter  does  not  find  the 
students  prepared  by  growth  for  philosophical  generalization,  nor 
acquainted  with  its  technique.  Advance  views  can  not  be  communi- 
cated or  acquired  unless  the  basis  of  quiet  assimilation  has  been  pre- 
pared. Time  is  indispensable  for  the  growth  of  the  deep  thinker.  To 
use  two  or  three  years  of  the  college  course  in  learning  Latin,  Greek, 
and  mathematics  without  attempting  any  generalization  of  the  results 
does  not  prepare  the  pupil  to  enter  into  such  generalizations,  but  rather 
confirms  in  him  a  doubt  as  to  their  i)ossibility.  No  wonder  that  so 
many  students  graduate  unable  to  refute  the  shallow  sophisms  with 
which  the  air  is  filled  by  thinkers  of  the  second  stage  of  culture  in 
thought,  when  they  ought  to  have  mastered  the  third  stage  of  thinking 
in  college,  or  at  least  to  have  learned  that  there  is  such  a  stage  and 
that  all  the  greatest  names  in  philosophy,  from  Aristotle  down,  have 
worked  in  it,  and,  more  than  all  this,  that  on  the  third  stage  alone  are 
found  all  positive  justifications  of  institutions  and  all  insight  into  their 
nature.  The  study  of  literature,  art,  social  science,  politics,  law,  eth- 
nology, philology,  universal  history,  and  i)sychology  should  be  con- 
ducted through  lectures  on  their  philosophy,  and  accompanied  by 
recitation  work  in  special  provinces  for  the  sake  of  illustration  of  prac- 
tical method  in  investigation. 

How  much  should  be  elective  in  the  college  course  and  what  should 
be  required  of  all!    Those  studies  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
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discipline  and  insight  of  the  scholar  should  not  be  placed  on  the  list 
of  electives.  At  least^  if  it  is  necessary  to  establish  the  institution  on 
a  basis  that  permits  one  to  choose  any  or  all  of  the  branches,  it  is 
very  important  to  include  all  the  branches  essential  to  discipline  and 
insight  in  the  list  required  for  a  degree.  1  am  in  favor  of  excluding 
elective  studies  from  the  high  school  altogether.  The  "classical 
course,''  so  called,  is  adopted  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
college  in  preparatory  work.  A  "  general  course"  is  made  out  side  by 
side  with  the  "classical"  course,  and  neither  course  is  in  harmony  with 
the  pubjic  school  system  nor  with  sound  psychological  principles. 

Those  who  are  to  "finish  their  education"  with  the  high  school  course 
are  the  very  ones  who  need  a  share  of  classical  study.  Classical  study 
is  not  merely  a  preparation  for  higher  study,  as  Latin  might  have  been 
when  it  was  studied  in  order  to  learn  how  to  read  the  "language of  the 
learned,"  who  wrote  all  their  books  in  it.  If  a  pupil  were  to  remain 
only  one  year  in  the  high  school  ho  ought,  by  all  means,  to  study  Latin 
during  that  time;  it  will  come  the  nearest  of  all  his  studies  to  endow- 
ing him  with  a  new  faculty — with  a  new  power  of  insight. 

In  the  district  school  course  each  of  the  branches  named  is  essential 
to  the  culture  of  the  child,  and  it  does  not  matter  whether  his  course 
is  to  be  one  year  or  three  years  or  ten  years  or  twenty  years.  If  he 
attends  one  year  he  learns  to  read  and  write  and  count — nothing  else 
so  important  as  these  arts  to  him,  for  they  open  the  doors  of  the  spir- 
itual universe  to  him  and  the  keys-can  never  be  taken  away  from  him. 
In  three  years  he  perfects  himself  in  reading,  writing,  the  elements  of 
arithmetic,  and  learns  the  outlines  of  geography.  What  other  branch 
can  be  compared  with  one  of  these  at  this  period?  Botany  t  Drawing! 
What  is  botany  to  the  boy  who  can  not  read  or  write  or  count,  or  who 
knows  not  his  relation  to  the  earth  on  which  he  lives  I  What  is  the 
art  of  drawing  compared  with  the  art  of  writing!  The  degree  of  UTii- 
versality  is  the  test  to  apply  in  settling  such  questions.  Bat  botany 
and  drawing  need  not  be  wholly  banished  from  even  the  primary  school. 
The  branches  being  divided  into  disciplinary^,  insiglit  giving,  informa- 
tion giving,  and  technical-skill  giving,  the  two  former  are  to  be  regarded 
as  essentials,  and  perhaps  four-fifths  of  the  time  in  school  devoted  to 
them;  the  latter  deserve  their  place,  and  if  one-fifth  of  the  time  be 
given  them  they  reenforce  the  other  branches.  In  St.  Louis  natural 
science  is  taught  in  oral  lessons  one  hour  a  week — the  lesson  being 
given  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  pupils  are  not  required  to  pre- 
pare their  lessons;  they  are  only  to  listen  attentively  and  participate 
actively  when  called  upon  by  the  teacher  for  their  experience.  They 
are  to  be  interested,  and  no  constraint  is  to  be  exercised  except  to 
secure  respectful  attention.  I  have  found  that  the  information  obtained 
in  these  lessons  makes  its  appearance  especially  in  the  geography  les- 
sons. The  one  lesson  of  the  week  that  is  devoid  of  constraint  and  con- 
tains a  range  of  topics  and  explanations  suited  to  gratify  childish  curi- 
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osity  I  believe  to  be  very  valuable — at  least  far  more  valuable  than  the 
same  time  devoted  to  arithmetic  or  reading.  I  can  not  say  that  two 
hours  per  week  used  in  this  way  would  be  as  valuable  as  one  hour, 
while  its  inroads  on  the  other  studies  would  be  felt  to  their  injury. 
Confined  to  one  lesson^  it  aids  the  others  by  reaction,  while  the  infor- 
mation gradually  amassed  is  of  immediate  value  and  of  still  greater 
indirect  value  in  preparing  the  mind  for  the  exhaustive  comprehension 
of  nature  in  the  high  school  or  college.  It  is  the  active  feeling  and 
phantasy  of  the  child  that  does  most;  his  senses  and  reflection  are 
raused  by  those  unconscious  movements  of  his  soul.  Hence,  what  he 
can  tell  directly  about  the  subjects  of  his  lessons  may  not  be  very  much 
or  very  coherent,  yet  his  spirit  of  investigation  and  the  conviction 
that  all  natural  phenomena  can  be  explained  is  of  great  consequence 
to  his  after  life.  Drawing,  again,  is  the  only  study  tending  directly  to 
cultivate  the  hand  and  eye — a  sort  of  universal  skill-developing  study. 
A  short  time  each  day  can  be  spent  on  drawing  better  than  not,  for  it 
is  a  rest  from  the  discipline  studies. 

In  the  high  school  and  in  the  college  the  course  of  study  should  still 
be  carried  oi\  in  certain  studies  with  a  view  to  discipline  the  mind 
severely,  and  in  others  to  give  the  first  initiatory  course,  laying  the 
foundation  for  what  must  grow  several  years  before  the  teacher  can 
venture  to  unfold  the  highest  significance  of  it.  It  must  be  allowed  to 
"soak"  for  its  time.  The  philosophy  of  history,  art,  and  literature 
can  not  be  taught  at  once.  Perhaps  the  first  course  is  fortunate  if 
it  leaves  a  conscious  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  a  philosophy  of  such  things,  the  pupil  not  being  able 
to  give  any  rational  account  as  yet  of  any  piece  of  such  philosophy. 
The  descriptive  phases  of  the  sciences  can  bo  learned  early.  We  have 
three  cyclical  movements  in  our  natural-science  course,  each  traversing 
the  same  round  and  covering  the  whole  field,  gradually  increasing  in 
minuteness  and  scientific  precision.  The  course  in  the  high  school 
ought  to  prove  more  interesting  and  iruitful  for  the  previous  prepara- 
tion, and  it  probably  will  when  the  present  pupils  in  our  lower  grades 
reach  that  school. 

Is  not  the  highest  problem  of  education  how  to  liberate  the  genius 
of  the  pupil!  If  genius  can  not  be  created  or  developed  it  certainly 
needs  liberation.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  course  of  study  which  plants 
first  in  the  feeling  and  phantasy  and  then  gradually  brings  out  through 
the  reflection  and  reason  the  ideas  of  its  contents  will  come  nearest  to 
the  liberation  of  genius. 
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In  eonclasion  I  will  present  a  diagram  showing  tbe  ord^  of  nn6M- 
ing  tbe  main  topics  in  tbe  coarse  of  study  in  tbe  district  scbods^  bigb 
scbools,  and  colleges: 

General  oourte  of  titidy. 


Topics  relating  to  nature. 

Topics  relating  to  man,  or  "  The  hnmanities." 

Clnf»8  of 
aebMl. 

Inorganic. 

Organic  or 

cyclic. 

Th«ereiicaL 
(InteHect.) 

Pmctioal. 
(Will.) 

^sthetieal. 
fFeettng  and  phan- 
tasy.) 

Reading  selsctkoa 

District     ©r 

Artthmetfcj. 

Geography. 

Grammar. 

History    (of 

'common.' 

Oral  ieasong 

Oral  lessons 

(Reading,  writ- 

United States).!      from  Eneliah 

1  n    natural 

1  n    natural 

ing,  parsing, 

and    Anierlaa 

pbiloaophy. 

history. 

and  analyx- 

* 

literature. 

• 

ing.) 

Dnnriag. 

High  school. 

Algebra. 

Physical    ge- 

Latin. 

History  (Uni       History  of  Eugliali 

Geometry. 

ography. 

Greek. 

versal).             |      literature. 

Piaoe     trigo- 

Astronomy 

JTreneh  w  Ger- 

CoBstkntion of  i  Shakespeare  or 

nometry. 
▲Balytlcal 

(descrip- 

man. 

the  United        some    standard 

tive). 

Mental   and 

States. 

asthor    (one  sr 

geometry. 

Botany  or  zo- 

moral phUoe- 

more      whole 

Natural    phi- 

ology. 

ophy. 

w«rtcsread). 

losophy. 
Chemistry. 

Physiology. 

Bhetoricals  (declt- 

mation  and  coni- 

poaition). 

Drawtog. 

College     0  r 
university. 

Analytical 
geometry. 

Anatomy  and 
physiology. 

Latin. 
Greek. 

Philosophy     of  ,  Philosophy  of  srt. 
History.             History  ««r  liters- 

SBhorical 
trigonome- 

Botany. 

French  or  Ger- 

PoUtical econo- 

ture. 

Zoology. 

man. 

my  and  sod- 

Rhetoric. 

Diflferential 

Meieorology. 
Geolosn-. 

Ck>mparatiye 
philology. 

ology. 
Civil  and  com- 

Tha great  masUn 
compared  in 

and  integral     Ethnolofry. 

Logic. 

mon  law. 

some  of  their 

calculus. 

(Etcoloc. 

History  of  phi- 

Constitutional 

greatest  works: 
Homer.     Sopho- 

Physics. 

Uvo.) 

losophy. 

history. 

Chemistry. 

Plato  or  Aris- 

Natural   theol- 

cles,   Dante, 

Aateooomy. 

totle. 

ogy  and  pfai- 

Shakespeare, 
(5oethe,  iTiidias, 

(Etc.olec- 

Kant  or  Hegel. 

losophy  of 

tlvej 

Kdigkn/ 

Praxiteles,  Sko- 
pis,  Michael  An 
golo     Rapfai<i 
Mozart,   Bectbo- 
Teo,  etc 

Rfmabk.— It  is  understood  that  many  topics  named  in  the  above  can  be  replaced  by  other  topics, 
which  havo  the  same  peyobological  i^snk  as  stndlte. 
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PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   DTIRING   THE   COLONIAL   AND    REVO- 
LUTIONAEY  PERIOD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Eev,  A.  D.  Mayo,  LL.  D. 


INTRODUCTION. 
The  American  Common  School. 

The  aathor  of  this  easay  does  not  propose  to  write  a  •detailed  hiotoTy  of  the  Ameri- 
can commoQ  BcbooL  This  important  work  has  been  <lane,  ^th  yanoos  degpees  of 
success,  in  a  few  valoable  essays,  inclodlng  the  complete  and  iscreaaing  niunb«'  of 
voliimos  setting  forth  the  local  history  of  popnlar  edaeation  in  the  several  States 
of  the  Union.  Bat  the  great  storehonse  of  material  for  the  final  history  of  the 
American  common  school  is  still  ficnuid  in  the  31  vohimes  of  the  Ameriean  JonmaJ  of 
Edacation,  edited  by  the  first  United  States  Commissioii^  of  Edncation,  Hon. 
Henry  Barnard,  LiLuD.,  &om  1855  to  1881;  but  now  first  really  made  accessible  to 
the  nnprolesstonal  reader  through  a  complete  analytical  index,  prepared  nndcr  the 
direction  of  Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  the  fonrth  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Here,  as  nowhere  elae,  will  be  Ibnnd  the  most  elaborate  and  reliaJtle 
record  of  the  entire  progress  of  mureraal  edi»oation  in  the  United  States.  Here 
also,  preiMired  by  the  most  competent  anthedtaes,  are  the  earliest  inteiligtble  aocotmts 
given  to  our  people  of  the  odueatioonal  S3rstems  of  Europe.  No  other  man  of  the 
illustrious  company  of  Amertcaa  odncators  has  prepared  an  educational  chronicle  of 
equal  importance.  Dr.  Barnard  was  himself  a  conspicuous  worker  in  the  revolution 
of  sixty  years  ago  which  inaugurated,  in  our  country,  the  ideas  and  methods  of  what 
in  popular  phrase  is  known  as  "  the  new  edncation."  This  venerable  aaai  has  been 
spared  to  receive  the  tribute  of  the  most  celebrated  educational  authorities  of  all 
civilized  conntries  to  the  supreme  impertance  of  his  remarkable  compilation  and  to 
rejoice  in  the  final  triumph  of  the  American  common  sdiool  by  its  establishment  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Republic.  Once  for  all,  the  author,  of  this  treatise 
disclaims  any  pretension  to  originality  in  the  investigation  ocr  arrangement  of  the 
innumerable  details  of  tiiis  department  of  the  national  history.  Without  special 
reference  or  acknowledgment,  he  has  drawn  from  the  overabnndaaoe  of  material 
what  suits  his  special  purpose  in  t^ing  the  story  of  the  American  common  school. 

It  will  be  our  aim  in  the  j>resent  essay,  while  briefly  rehearsing  this  "great  and 
wondrous  story,"  to  set  before  the  10,000,000  American  youth  of  snfficient  age  to 
comprehend  it,  before  the  teachers  of  this  **  grand  army''  of  the  national  reserve, 
and  before  the  school  authorities  of  every  degree,  and  the  educational  public  in 
general,  some  considerations  of  absolute  importance  to  the  welfcire  of  the  Hepublic. 

(1)  We  deaire  to  impress  upon  this  poHion  of  our  people  the  fact  that  the  American 
common  school,  in  its  present  state  of  development,  is  the  most  original  and  vital 
product  of  the  national  life. 
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(2)  We  would  Bhow  its  fandamental  relations  to  onr  democratic-repablicaii  Goy- 
emmeDt  and  order  of  society;  its  profound  iuflaence  thereon  from  the  beginning  of 
the  colonial  life;  its  formative  power  in  the  development  of  the  early  history  of  the 
new  Repablic;  our  dependence  npon  it,  through  every  period,  in  the  slow  evolution 
of  the  country  into  its  present  estate  for  a  corresponding  enlargement  and  enlight- 
enment of  the  most  characteristic  American  society,  and  the  absolute  necessity  that 
in  all  its  essential  ideas  and  methods  of  administration,  it  should  be  preserved,  in 
the  full  measure  of  its  present  expansion,  as  the  essential,  conservative,  and  vitalizing 
agency  in  our  American  order  of  public  and  private  affairs. 

(3)  We  shall  discuss  incidentally  the  extent  to  which  the  methods  of  the  organ- 
ization and  administration  of  popular  education  in  foreign  lands  can  be  profitably 
copied  in  the  reformation  and  perfecting  of  our  own  American  common-school  sys- 
tem. We  shall  also  direct  attention  to  the  danger  of  an  unreasonable  and  provincial 
resistance  to  the  incoming  of  all  improvements  in  the  line  of  a  genuine  American 
development,  and  especially  warn  against  that  narrow  spirit  of  localism  and  mate- 
rialism which  leaves  a  community  at  the  mercy  of  specious  and  pretentious  theories 
concerning  the  training  of  children  and  youth,  essentially  hostile  to  our  American 
system  of  education  and  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  national  life. 

The  American  common  school,  in  its  present  state  of  enlargement,  extending  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  State  university  and  the  elaborate  arrangement  for  indus- 
trial training,  like  everything  in  American  affairs,  has  been  the  gradual  creation  of 
the  American  people  from  the  earliest  period  of  colonization.  The  educational  ideas 
and  organizations  of  our  people  have  always  and  everywhere  been  among  the  most 
influential  factors  in  the  national  development,  from  the  early  provincial  notions  of 
colonial  society  to  the  enlarged  national  ideals  of  the  present  hour.  No  vital  portion 
of  our  republican  order  of  society  is  of  crude,  hasty,  or  careless  adoption. 

The  American  common  school  has  always  been  the  most  vital  and  influential  ele- 
ment in  the  life  of  that  portion  of  the  country  which  tirst  adopted  it,  and  to-day  is 
the  most  powerful  agency  in  the  civic,  religious,  social,  industrial,  literary,  and  home 
affairs  of  the  entire  Union.  Each  body  of  energetic  and  progressive  European  colo- 
nists who  drifted  to  our  New  World  brought  the  educational  theories  and  methods 
of  his  own  country  more  deeply  embedded  in  its  habits  of  life  than  any  other  remi- 
niscence of  its  old  home.  The  habit  of  training  children  and  youth  in  the  home,  the 
church,  and  the  school  underlies  even  the  powerful  impulse  for  personal  and  political 
freedom.  Indeed,  this  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  when  wrought  out  in  practical  activ- 
ity, often  turns  out  to  be  largely  an  obstinate  assertion  of  absolute  personal  inde- 
pendence, with  a  sleepless  jealousy  of  interference  from  any  outward  authority. 
But,  underneath  the  most  violent  protest  against  even  the  essential  resfraints  of 
republican  Government  lie  embedded  in  the  consciousness  and  habits,  both  of  the 
superior  and  common  order  of  these  people,  the  old  familiar  system  of  youthful  train- 
ing through  the  typo  of  schooling  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  at  home. 

The  Dutch  in  New  Amsterdam,  the  Puritans  in  New  England,  the  French  and  Spanish 
populations  of  Louisiana,  the  Quakers,  Germans,  Scotch,  and  Irish  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Catholics  and  Hebrews  of  every  State,  struck  out  at  first  on  the  lines  of  the 
educational  training  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  the  Old  World.  And,  at  a 
later  period,  the  most  persistent  and  formidable  resistance  to  the  present  American 
common-school  system  has  come  from  the  European  notions  and  habits  of  large  bodies 
of  recent  immigrants  of  several  nationalities.  From  the  beginning  the  American  sys- 
tem of  popular  education  has  been  in  a  state  of  perpetnal  conflict  with  the  convic- 
tions and  habits  of  each  of  these  numerous  classes  of  people.  Until  the  last  fifty 
years  the  clergy  of  the  different  religions  bodies  were  the  actual  leaders  of  every 
department  of  education.  According  to  the  convictions  of  the  influential  majority 
of  the  ecclesiastical  class,  education  has  been  in  the  past  the  mental  and  religious 
training  of  children  and  youth  into  a  zealous  and  faithful  discipleship  of  one  religions 
denomination.  For  this  reason  the  absolute  separation  of  church  and  state,  though 
declared  in  the  Constitution  of  the  nation  and  of  all  the  States,  and  everywhere 
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enacted  into  the  legal  code,  has  been  delayed  for  a  long  period  and  resisted  here  aa 
elsewhere. 

So  when  the  American  common-school  system  of  to-day  is  assailed  as  "  a  new  depar- 
ture/' even  a  "  perversion  ^'  of  the  original  intent  of  its  friends  in  colonial  days,  or 
a  radical  innovation  upon  the  country  district  school  of  half  a  century  ago,  it  may 
be  replied  that,  like  the  growth  of  American  Government  and  society,  it  has  been  a 
gradual  evolution  from  the  most  profound  convictions  and  practical  experience  of 
the  American  people.  To  no  exclusive  class  or  colony  can  we  look  for  the  complete 
ideal  or  the  thorough  working  out  of  even  the  essential  principles  of  the  common 
school. 

Education,  in  our  American  sense,  is  the  training  of  a  whole  people  for  a  worthy 
and  effective  manhood  and  womanhood  as  the  soul  of  good  citizenship.  By  its  very 
nature  it  must  be  the  most  influential  motive  power  of  our  civilization.  Like  all 
formative  agencies,  it  must  be  of  slow  growth  and  often  of  imperfect  and  capri- 
cious manifestation.  Religious  creeds  and  polities  may  be  modified,  forms  of  gov- 
ernment changed,  fashions  of  society — even  the  habits  of  home  life — upset,  the  indus- 
trial methods  of  Christendom  revolutionized,  new  types  of  literary  and  artistic 
culture  created,  before  this  profound,  slow-moving,  conservative  central  power,  the 
education  of  the  coming  generations,  is  essentially  transformed.  Every  attempt 
to  lift  a  people  above  the  average  training  of  the  younger  third  of  its  population  by 
the  inspiration  of  a  revolutionary  upheaval  or  the  semiinsanity  of  a  popular  social, 
industrial,  or  political  revolt,  will  inevitably  find  its  level  on  the  common  ground  of 
the  organized  educational  life. 

Nowhere  has  the  American  people  so  plainly  and  persistently  announced  its  ideal 
of  republican  society  as  in  the  people's  common  school. 

For  centuries  before  the  colonization  of  Virginia,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts 
many  of  the  elements  of  the  present  American  system  of  popular  education  had  been 
incorporated  in  the  European  school  life  of  the  period.  Free  schools  had  been  sup- 
ported by  private  beneficence,  churches,  corporate  cities,  industrial  guilds,  and 
religious  orders  in  almost  every  nation  in  Europe.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  ideas 
and  methods  of  mental  and  moral  instruction  and  discipline  were  elaborated  by  the 
Jesuits,  who  for  two  centuries  were  the  virtual  educators  of  all  classes  on  two  con- 
tinents. Like  all  valuable  new  departures  in  human  affairs,  the  American  common 
school  at  first  included  much  of  the  spirit  and  largely  adopted  the  prevailing  methods 
of  organization,  administration,  and  instruction  bequeathed  to  it  from  abroad. 

But  the  one  essential  element  that  appeared  at  first  in  the  New  England  colonies 
and  has  steadily  grown  in  every  American  State  and  community  to  bo  its  dominant 
characteristic  is  the  idea  that  the  whole  American  people  claim  the  absolute  right 
to  use  the  accumulated  public  wealth  to  educate  the  entire  body  of  children  and 
youth  into  that  type  of  mental,  moral,  and  practical  manhood  and  womanhood  that 
culminates  in  good  American  citizenship. 

To-day  the  plain  American  citizen  in  one  respect  is  the  most  powerful  sovereign 
on  earth,  for  by  casting  his  ballot  he  may  elect  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  for  four  years  is,  in  more  than  one  respect,  the  most  powerful  ruler  among  the 
nations,  and  nowhere  is  the  opportunity  and  right  of  woman  to  make  the  man,  who 
outwardly  makes  the  Government,  so  acknowledged  and  exercised  as  in  this  Repub- 
lic. The  training  of  this  American  type  of  *'  sovereign  citizen,"  the  man  who  at 
once  governs  and  obeys,  is  in  no  essential  respects  a  subordinate  matter.  Not  only 
the  best  discipline  of  the  mind,  but  the  schooling  of  the  character  and  the  union  of 
both  in  the  discipline  of  the  executive  faculties,  is  essential  to  the  every-day  life  of 
the  good  citizen.  Nothing  less  than  this  has  been  the  ideal  of  the  true  educational 
class  of  the  American  people  from  the  earliest  day. 

This  lofty  ideal — the  training  of  a  whole  people,  by  the  whole  people,  for  the  highest 
earthly  position  demanding  the  most  complete  manhood  and  womanhood — must  be 
assumed  in  all  just  criticism  of  the  past  and  present  educational  life  of  our  country. 
jjD  94 41 
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Hero  cornea  in  the  golden  rale,  annoan^td  in  Italy,  two  generftttons  ago  to  Wadi- 
ington  Allston  by  Samnel  Taylor  Coleridge:  "No  man  ie  competent  to  cxitteiBe  Um 
defects  of  a  book  or  a  Trork  of  art  who  does  not  com|ffeliend  its  merits.'' 

The  country  is  now  excited  and  the  po^^ar  press  almost  monopolized  by  the 
wholesale  criticism  of  experts  in  education,  who  seem  never  to  hare  grasped  this 
fundamental  idea  of  the  Anglican  common  school  or  observed  the  steadfast,  nnre- 
lenting  way  in  which  the  American  x>eople,  in  every  State^  have  wroagbt  toward  it 
an<l  stood  by  it  when  obtained  as  the  citadel  of  the  nation^s  life. 

Soy  when  we  are  reminded  that  the  voice  of  the  people  in  edneation,  as  elsewhere, 
may  not  be  the  voice  of  God,  the  American  people  replj* :  We  rely  on  every  good 
agency  of  human  society,  working  in  the  atmosphere  of  freedom,  to  generate  and 
preserve  that  popular  wisdom,  virtue,  and  common  sense  which  is  the  sent  of  all  pro- 
gressive civilizatfOQ.  Nowhere  oa  earth  and  at  no  period  of  hnman  history  have 
the  home,  the  chureb,  social,  industrial,  and  public  life,  and  private  schools  of  every 
grade,  been  so  ftee  to  put  forth  their  uttermost  energy;  nowhere  is  a  wise,  righteous, 
and  efficient  man  or  woman  at  the  present  hour  so  powerftQ  for  good  as  in  this 
Bepublic.  But  at  every  crisis  not  only  the  most  valuable  but  the  only  possible 
agency  for  training  a  new  generation  for  sovereign  citizenship  in  a  Bepublic  like 
ours  is  a  common  school,  organized,,  governed,  administered  through  representa- 
tives legally  chosen  by  a  flexible  majority,  which  is  for  the  time  the  agent  of  the 
popular  will  and  is  supported  by  the  whole  people.  Though  for  the  time  this 
system  of  edueatioQ  shares  the  defects  and  can  not  rise  above  the  high  average  of  its 
creator  and  administrator,  still  it  is  the  best  and  most  helpful  arrangement  under  the 
circumstanees.  For  this  is  the  theory  on  which  the  whole  straeture  of  American 
society  stands,  and  its -displacement  as  the  chief  corner  stooe  of  the  commion  school- 
house  would  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  Republic. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  for  an  expert,  influenced  by  the  superficial  order  and  smooth 
working  of  a  system  of  national  education^  devised  and  administered  by  a  despotic 
henrocraey,  to  declare  the  American  common  school  in  its  present  eoocKtion  unscien- 
tilie,  illogical^  a  realm,  of  incapacity  and  disorder,  and  hring  forth  a  reeipe  for  its 
reconstruction.  But  this  ''short  method^'  of  dealing  with  the  intperlectiofia  of  a 
people  toiling  in  the  midst  of  the  grand  experiment  of  training  a  generation  for 
sovereign  citizenship  fails  completely  of  its  purpose,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  com- 
prehend the  charactertstie  method  of  our  American  republican  civilization. 

AV^hat  to  this  expert  appears  the  caprice  of  chance  or  the  sign  of  decay  is  liko  the 
disorder  of  a  great  metropolitan  city  square  in  which  a  noble  pttblie  building  is 
being  erected  with  its  swarming  multitude  of  workmen,  its  piles  of  debris,  its  Kfcter 
of  precious  and  common  materials,  its  awkward,  half-finished  portions,  giving  no  fit 
suggestion  of  the  entire  plan.  These  defects  and  crodities  in  the  people's  eomnon 
school  are  more  evident  to  its  intelligent  and  responsible  Mcnd6>  who  have  ''  borne 
the  burden  and  heat"  of  long  years  of  public  administration,  than  to  the  expert. 
But  the  best  instractedof  these  practical  schoolmen  understand  what  the  critic  can 
not— the  immense  dii^ulty  of  doing  anything  well  by  tho  slow  and  tortoous  method 
of  educating  publio  opinion  and  directing  publio  adminjfltrati<»i. 

They  have  learned  to  bear  and  forbear  with  much  that  at  present  is  nnsstislsetory 
and  apparently  pernicious;  to  be  content  to  take  in  hand  what  eoiMs  first;  not  to 
espeet  that  a  work  a»  great  can  be  earried  on  with  all  of  its  departments  abreast ;  to 
await  the  right  time  to  achieve  thoieast  good  reetilt;  to  watch  the  happy  moments 
and  loftieat  inspiration  of  the  people  lor  the  accomplishment  of  the  noblest  ends, 
and  often  to  bo  gratified  with  some  genuine  advance^  though  BsinBte  in  compartson 
with  the  completed  design. 

It  is  one  thing  to  elaborate  a  scheme  of  national  educati<ni  in  a  bureau  of  "great 
educators,''  ifself  the  creature  of  a  sovereign  who  at  best  repremnts  a  fixed  order  of 
society,  which  can  only  by  slow  advances  avoid  the  chronie  p^il  of  revokitiony  aa^ 
quite  another  for  the  foremost  educational  public  of  an  American  State  to  edncate 
the  political  "dissolving  view"  we  call  a  legislature  into  a  reasonaUo  and  conscien- 
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tioas  appreheasion  of  edncational  affairs.  Maoh  more  difficult  is  it  to  save  a  good 
educational  bill  on  its  passage  throngli  snch  a  Lody  firom  the  misoliievous  amend- 
ments and  annexes  of  its  ignorant,  pretentious,  or  narrow-minded  friends  or  from 
the  insidious  and  untiring  scheming  of  the  foes  of  popular  education.  But  all 
American  experience  demonstrates  that  this  education  of  legislature,  Congress,  and 
court  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  factors  in  the  nation's  life.  Year  by  year  we  behold, 
even  in  onr  groat  corrupt  metropolitan  cities,  in  States  that  for  a  century  held  the 
American  common  school  at  arm's  length,  in  the  least  ambitious  and  most  provin- 
cial rural  districts,  astonishing  rerivals  of  sound  and  progressive  ideas.  We  see  the 
flaring  up  of  an  irrepressible  ambition  to  imitate  the  achievements  of  a  more 
advanced  community.  We  see  the  common  people,  even  the  freedmen  first  intro- 
duced to  responsible  citizenship,  revolting  against  the  cherished  theories  of  the  cul- 
tured class  and  exploding,  in  the  wrath  of  one  election  day,  the  shrewdest  plots  of 
political,  ecclesiastical,  and  social  "rings"  for  the  capture  of  the  people's  great 
heritage,  the  common  school. 

That  man,  or  body  of  men,  however  exalted  or  established  in  their  own  convic- 
tions, who  have  only  contempt  and  hatred  for  the  American  common  school,  even  at 
its  feeblest  beginnings,  or  fancy  that  the  mighty  current  of  popular  education  can 
be  fenced  within  the  levees  or  diverted  into  the  reservoirs  of  any  system  less  com- 
prehensive than  the  present,  reckon  without  their  host.  Here,  as  everywhere  in 
American  affairs,  the  final  verdict  of  70,000,000  of  people  is  better  than  the  most 
scientific  scheme  of  any  clique  in  church,  university,  or  partisan  civic  policy.  And 
the  one  thing  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  do,  until  a  permanent  majority 
concludes  to  adopt  a  different  form  of  government,  will  be  to  intrust  to  any  class, 
however  well  informed  or  apparently  impartial,  that  absolute  authority  over  popular 
educational  affairs  so  attractive  to  a  growing  class  of  scholarly  men  in  our  own  and 
every  land. 

To  these  and  similar  misapprehensions,  both  of  the  original  intent  and  character- 
istic methods  of  administration  that  have  already  become  a  national  conviction  and 
habit  in  the  conduct  of  the  American  common  school,  aro  we  indebted  for  the  per- 
sistent attempts  to  change  essentially  its  type  of  character;  sometimes  by  the  earnest 
representatives  of  large  and  influential  bodies  of  i>eople.  The  demand  that  the 
American  common-school  system  shall  be  changed  to  a  federation  of  private,  religious, 
and  corporate  institutions,  loosely  held  together  by  an  annual  Government  inspec- 
tion and  subsidy;  or  that,  by  some  indirect  arrangement,  the  old-time  European 
parochial  school  shall  l>ecomo  an  annex  to  our  national  system  of  unsectarian  moral 
instruction  and  discipline;  the  peremptory  demand  of  certain  university  critics  that 
the  secondary,  even  the  elementary,  department  of  the  common  school  shall  be 
radically  modified  in  order  to  weed  out  the  superior  few  and  speed  their  course  to 
the  doors  of  a  college  in  no  way  responsible  to  the  State  and  only  indirectly  influ- 
enced by  the  advance  of  educational  thought  and  practice ;  the  outcry  from  a  con- 
siderable body  of  the  patrons  and  teachers  of  private  and  denominational  seminaries 
against  the  public  support  of  the  firee  high  and  normal  schools  and  the  State  univer- 
sity ;  the  almost  brutal  assault  in  great  industrial  centers  upon  every  department  of 
the  common  school  that  can  not  at  once  be  bronght  inside  the  narrow  circle  of  a 
materialistic  so-called  '^practical"  notion  of  the  training  of  the  average  American 
child ;  the  imperious  demand  that  the  administration  of  the  common-school  system, 
in  all  save  its  mere  financial  and  economic  details,  shall  be  removed  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  people  whose  children  are  its  subjects  and  remanded  to  a  body  of 
scholars  whose  only  known  qualification  is  a  loud  and  often  insolent  assertion  of 
their  own  supreme  capacity — these  and  other  similar  projects  for  the  reformation 
and  reconstruction  of  the  system  of  universal  education,  slowly  built  up  by  the 
combined  effort  of  the  most  eminent  educators  and  foremost  people  of  every  order  and 
condition,  by  the  thought,  observation,  and  experience  of  almost  three  centuries  of 
American  life,  may  sometimes  be  productive  of  good  through  the  wakening  and 
concentration  of  public  attention  on  some  acknowledged  or  insidious  defect  in  the 
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working  of  our  educational  system.  But  no  one  of  these  theories  can  hare  a  vital 
force  in  our  educational  training  for  good  American  citizenship  until  the  present 
ideal  of  goyernment  and  all  things  involved  in  the  republican  order  of  affairs  is 
entirely  changed  in  the  deliberate  convictions  of  a  working  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  only  a  narrow  literalism  or  an  obstinate  and  almost  invincible  provincialism 
that  insists  on  holding  the  American  common  school  to  the  type  of  the  fathers,  or 
even  to  what  seemed  a  finality  to  the  educators  of  a  generation  ago.  Whatever  may 
be  the  truth  in  the  political  theory  of  '^ strict  construction''  in  the  written  constitu- 
tions of  States  or  of  the  nation,  none  but  a  confirmed  educational  pedant  can  deny 
the  right  and  obligation  of  the  American  people  to  adjust  the  agencies  and  institu- 
tions that  depend  on  their  own  voluntary  activity  to  the  expanding  movements  of 
national  growth  and  the  progress  of  civilization. 

For,  despite  the  assertion  of  all  sorts  of  educational  pundits  who,  in  learned  style, 
demonstrate  that  this  or  that  right  to  educate  the  child  is  reserved  to  family  and 
church  and  is  altogether  fenced  off  from  public  interference  by  the  very  constitution 
of  human  nature ;  yet  now,  as  always  since  the  dawn  of  civilization,  every  healthy, 
national  life  asserts  the  obligation  to  educate  the  growing  generation  for  the  func- 
tions of  citizenship,  and  surely  in  our  Republic,  where  there  is  no  government  save 
the  annual  expression  of  the  will  of  the  whole  people,  through  methods  created  by 
and  changeable  by  the  people;  where  a  system  of  public  education  by  the  state  is 
only  the  people  combining  for  the  most  practical  method  of  doiug  au  essentially 
good  thing,  it  is  evidently  in  the  power  of  the  state  to  expand  the  system  of  train- 
ing for  citizenship  according  to  the  growing  demand  of  the  common  weal. 

When  we  are  referred  to  the  old-time  country  district  school  of  the  early  New  Eng- 
land colonies,  or  the  later  seminary  of  the  secondary  or  higher  education  as  the  just 
limit  of  state  interference  with  the  private  or  natural  right  of  the  parent  to  educate, 
we  may  well  remember  the  changes  that,  like  successive  tidal  waves  of  a  revolution, 
have  submerged  the  manners,  customs,  and  entire  habits  of  living  of  the  least  pro- 
gressive of  our  American  commonwealths  within  a  short  generation. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  of  these  changes  is  the  declining  power  and  infiueuce  of 
great  men,  even  in  political — much  more  in  the  religious — social,  and  industrial  life  of 
our  American  society.  Two  hundred  years  ago  the  virtual  government  of  every 
American  colony  was,  at  best,  in  the  hands  of  a  small  fraction  of  its  people,  and 
even  they  were  dominated  with  almost  imperial  mastery  by  a  very  few  eminent 
men.  But  the  day  has  already  passed  when  any  man  in  public  affairs  can  become 
the  master  of  his  country  or  swing  a  people  as  Bismarck  aud  Gladstone  in  our  time 
have  turned  about  great  masses  of  their  countrymen.  More  and  more  is  the  nation  and 
every  State  and  community  now  ruled  by  the  prodigious  force  of  great  combinations 
of  people,  representing  an  overwhelming  public  or  private  interest;  their  leaders  are 
only  the  spokesmen  of  what  appears  to  be  the  wise  and  right  thing  to  the  more 
intelligent  mass  below. 

In  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  which  is  bonnd  to  become  a  confirmed  national 
habit,  it  is  little  short  of  pedantic  foUy  to  insist  on  confining  public  education  within 
the  narrow  lines  of  the  common  school,  private  academy,  and  denominational  college 
of  half  a  century  ago.  Worthy  of  all  praise  in  their  own  day  and  generation  for  the 
great  and  good  results  they  wrought  in  the  development  of  the  national  life,  they 
are  now  as  incompetent  to  meet  the  people's  greater  need  as  the  ox  or  mule  team, 
the  stagecoach,  the  one-horse  plow,  the  log  cabin,  and  the  entire  machinery  and 
environment  of  the  old  American  life  would  be  to  deal  with  the  commercial,  manu- 
facturing, governmental,  industrial,  and  domestic  necessities  of  to-day.  A  century 
ago,  even  in  America,  it  might  be  all  that  was  possible  to  train  up  a  small  class  of 
energetic  and  able  men  who,  by  sheer  weight  of  character  and  public  service,  could 
force  upon  a  distracted  and  half-indifferent  people  a  constitution  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment that  remains  still  the  admiration  of  the  world.  But  to  preserve  that 
Government,  to  rise  to  and  abide  on  that  mount  of  vision  occupied  by  the  fathers, 
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requires  now  far  more  tban  the  uttermost  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  any  body  of 
Btatiesmen.  If  our  country  is  to  remain  the  sort  of  Republic  to  which  our  foremost 
people  aspire,  it  will  be  only  when  a  permanent  majority  of  the  people  becomes  so 
much  better,  wiser,  and  more  thoroughly  trained  in  executive  faculty  than  now  that 
no  statesman  or  party  will  fancy  itself  powerful  enough  to  override  the  "sober 
second  thought"  of  the  constituency  that  has  become  the  controlling  force  in  public 
affairs.  And  if  there  is  any  other  agency  save  a  vast  and  beneficent  system  of  popu- 
lar education  that  will  furuish  that  constituency,  all  the  teaching  of  history  is 
vain.  If  there  is  one  truth  established  by  the  experience  of  mankiud,  in  every  age, 
under  every  form  of  government,  it  is  that  no  set  of  men  is  able,  sacred,  or  impartial 
enough  to  be  long  intrusted  with  the  exclusive  direction  of  a  people's  life.  What- 
ever may  be  the  inherent  defects  of  popular  government,  it  is  the  best  school  yet 
devised  by  man,  under  fit  conditions  and  limitations,  for  securing  that  ei^oyment  of 
"life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,''  declared  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence among  the  "  natural  and  inalienable "  human  rights.  And  only  by  the 
successive  broadening  out  of  a  national  scheme  that  lifts  the  school  above  the  domi- 
nation of  classes,  castes,  sects,  and  parties,  into  range  with  the  best  thought,  life,  and 
practical  experience  of  a  whole  people,  can  these  conditions  and  limitations  of  abso- 
lute personal  iudependence  be  gradually  established,  without  which  even  an  Amer- 
ican republic  falls  into  the  abyss  of  anarchy. 

So  it  is  not  through  heresy  against  any  hard  and  fast  divine  scheme  of  training 
the  child  and  informing  the  youth  that  the  people's  common  school  of  this  Republic 
has  grown  from  its  old-time  modest  pretension  to  a  dominating  influence  in  the 
nation  ul  life.  It  has  only  responded  to  the  rapidly  growing  demands  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  a  system  of  common  culture  and  discipline  that  shall  occupy  the 
great  common  territory  outside  and  exclusive  of  all  private,  political,  social,  indus' 
trial,  and  sectional  preserves  and  bring  the  children,  though  for  only  a  few  short 
years,  together  in  an  arrangement  which,  at  its  best,  is  the  only  possible  rehearsal 
of  the  common  relations  and  activities  of  citizenship  in  the  new  American  life. 

From  these  considerations  we  are  prepared  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  frequent 
declarations  along  more  than  one  line  of  criticism  that  the  American  common 
school  up  to  the  present  time  has  been,  if  not  an  absolute  failure,  a  grievous  and 
unnecessary  disappointment  to  the  people.  The  weight  of  this  positive  assertion 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  ideal  of  the  critic  and  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
methods  of  our  school  organization,  administration,  instruction,  and  discipline  are 
surveyed.  It  requires  no  extended  observation  to  perceive  that  these  critics  judge 
the  American  common  school  from  other  ideals  than  that  of  the  people  who  have 
established  and  still,  in  good  faith,  support  it. 

If  the  object  of  a  system  of  popular  education  in  this  Republic  be  the  production 
of  a  generation  of  zealous  and  active  churchmen  of  the  different  religious  sects;  or  of 
a  body  of  youthful  scholars,  according  to  the  severe  tests  of  modern  scholarships; 
or  the  sending  forth  of  a  multitude  of  boys  and  girls,  from  the  age  of  12  to  15,  com- 
petent to  practice  a  trade  or  push  out  at  once  on  a  career  of  successful  self-support, 
or  to  produce  a  graduate  to  respond  to  anyone  of  a  score  of  standards  set  up  by  the 
numerous  critics  of  our  present  educational  affairs,  the  cause  of  the  common  school 
would  certainly  go  by  default.  The  American  people  have  never  proposed  either  of 
these  resixlts  as  the  ideal  of  its  policy  of  universal  education,  although  in  no  respect 
is  the  American  common  school  indifferent  or  hostile  to  any  of  these  precious  inter- 
ests. And  if  the  critic  assumes  the  possibility  of  auy  such  all-embracing  and  all- 
compelling  supervision  of  school  administration  by  public  officials,  or  despotic 
control  of  teachers  by  superintendents,  as  he  finds  in  Continental  Europe,  he  will 
not  only  be  disappointed  and  disgusted,  but  may  learn  that  he  has  quite  mistaken 
the  method  by  which  any  important  public  interest  can  be  safely  furthered  in  our 
country. 

But  if  he  will  take  the  pains  to  study  the  genius,  history,  and  achievements  of  the 
American  people  and  its  method  of  doing  aU  good  things  during  thepast  hundred 
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yearsy  ho  can  not  resist  the  conclusion  that  least  of  all  has  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  national  life  been  a  failure  or  in  any  special  way  a  disappointment. 
The  ideal  of  the  true  educational  public,  which  from  the  first  has  been  responsible 
for  the  development  of  our  common  school,  has  been  mental  instruction  and  disci- 
pline, blended  with  moral  and  practical  training.  This,  nnder  the  conditions  of  a 
republican  order  of  society,  will  contribute  to  the  peculiar  style  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  essential  to  good  American  citizenship.  It  has  not  been  regarded  a 
wise  educational  or  political  policy  to  enslave  the  parent,  to  enforce  the  schooling 
of  the  child,  or  to  do,  by  public  edict,  either  of  several  things  regarded  as  indispen- 
sable to  the  training  of  the  subject  of  a  European  continental  empire.  The  ideal  has 
been  to  create  and  support  a  generous  system  of  common  sdiools,  free  to  all,  with 
somewhat  better  facilities  every  year,  so  attractive  that  every  parent  might  be  per- 
suaded to  use  it  for  his  children ;  to  protect  childhood  at  every  i>oint,  and  especially 
to  secure  to  it  the  precious  opportunity  of  elementary  education,  and  keep  it  out  of 
the  clutches  of  the  ignorant  and  vicious  parent  and  brutal  employer;  to  make  that 
school  a  rehearsal  of  civic  life,  a  place  whore  vulgarity  and  vice  shall  be  suppressed, 
and  all  "sorts  and  conditions"  of  youth  taught  to  live  under  the  benign  protection 
of  wise  and  just  law;  to  awaken  the  mental  faculties,  impart  essential  information, 
discipline  the  powers  of  acquisition,  and  fling  open  the  highways  of  learning,  with 
reasonable  incentive  to  superior  ability  and  to  the  honorable  ambition  of  all;  to 
make  every  common  schoolhouse  a  practical  training  school  of  virtuous  manhood 
and  womanhood,  according  to  the  loftiest  standards  of  morality,  by  its  very  environ- 
ment and  atmosphere,  the  arrangement  of  courses  of  study,  the  hourly  habits  of  the 
child  and  its  established  discipline;  above  all,  by  the  influence  of  the  character, 
'*walk  and  conversation''  of  the  toachpr,  to  make  him  an  object  lesson  of  worthy 
manhood;  by  placing  the  children  during  their  most  impressible  age  nnder  the 
direct  charge  of  women,  that  the  coming  generation  may  share  the  most  refining 
influences,  thus  prolonging  the  ministry  of  good  motherhood  to  the  verge  of  respon- 
sible youth ;  to  develop  the  executive  and  personal  faculty  by  including  the  indus- 
trial side  of  the  new  education,  without  cxiiosing  the  child  to  the  labor  of  learning 
a  trade  in  infancy;  in  short,  to  enable  the  pupil  to  become  intelligent  without  the 
pretense  of  expert  scholarship;  industrious  and  effective  without  becoming  a  pro- 
fessional workman ;  moral  and  religious  without  imposing  the  trammels  of  sectari- 
anism; well  informed  in  the  history  of  his  country  and  intensely  patriotic  without 
landing  him  in  the  slough  of  partisan  politics— such  a  man  or  Avoman  as  the  country 
needs  more  than  all  things  else.  This  is  the  ideal  that  from  the  flrst,  like  the  Star  in 
the  East,  has  gone  before  the  people  in  their  journey  toward  the  Promised  Land. 

This  is  the  people's  ideal,  in  more  than  one  respect  original  and  comprehensive 
beyond  that  of  any  nation  in  the  past  or  present.  But  in  working  toward  this 
exalted  purpose  the  American  people  have  not  deluded  themselves  with  the  fancy 
that  all  this  is  of  immediate  or  other  than  gradual  achievement.  They  remember 
that  two  long  centuries  of  colonial  life  barely  sufficed  to  hold  the  3,000,000  of  our 
early  population  together  throngh  the  strain  of  an  eight-years'  war  of  independence 
and  the  more  perilous  era  of  the  formation  of  general  government;  that  even  the 
original  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  the  result  of  a  compromise  that  left 
the  two  great  rival  ideas  concerning  the  national  integrity  so  obscured  that,  after 
seventy  years  of  fierce  agitation,  the  whole  people  flew  to  arms  to  solve  the  problem 
by  "the  dread  arbitrament  of  war;"  and  that  reconstruction,  nnder  an  amended 
Constitution,  after  the  destruction  of  society  in  sixteen  Commonwealths,  left  on  hand 
more  than  one  open  question  more  perilous  than  the  controversies  that  have  wrecked 
successive  empires  in  the  Old  World.  They  realize  how  slow  and  tortuous  and 
often  disheartening  has  been  the  progress  of  the  people  out  from  the  social  semi  bar- 
barism, the  terrible  religious  bigotry,  the  obstinate  provincialism,  and  the  rock- 
ribbed  inclosures  of  nationality,  class,  and  culture,  from  which  the  difl'erent  bodies 
of  immigrants  have  ascended  to  the  broad  uplands  of  the  new  national  life. 
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Thoy  have  not  looked  for  miracles  in  edacational  progress  and  achievement  in  tlie 
working  of  their  favorite  institution,  the  common  school.  All  tbat  could  reasonably 
be  expected  was  the  same  gradual  progress  and  increasing  eflSciency  as  in  every  other 
department  of  the  national  life.  As  the  years  have  gone  by,  the  people  of  every 
State,  in  succession,  have  shouldered  new  burdens  at  the  call  of  their  trusted  educa- 
tors, justified  by  their  own  observation  of  the  importance  of  the  emergency  and  the 
outcome  of  educational  results. 

And  in  view  of  this  ideal  and  this  method  of  development,  seen  to  be  the  only 
possible  way  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  work  so  vast  as  training  the  coming  gener- 
ation of  American  youth  for  American  citizenship,  who  is  prepared  to  say  that  the 
common  school  in  all  its  grades  has  not  scored  a  success  correspondiug  to  any  depart- 
ment of  the  national  lifef  What  is  better  to-day  and  what  has  como  up  to  its 
present  estate  with  as  few  mishaps  by  the  way  as  the  common  school  f  Have  the 
politicians  and  statesmen,  Avho  sometimes  affect  to  ignore  and  are  always  ready  to 
offer  positive  opinions  on  the  education  of  the  i>eople,  done  better  with  their  record  of 
contention  f  Have  the  theologians  and  ecclesiastics  who,  with  an  opportunity  of  bound- 
less freedom  and  activity,  are  still  at  sea  on  effectual  means  of  bringing  the  masses  in 
range  of  the  gospel,  and  are  still  arrayed  in  hostile,  rival  sects f  Have  the  leaders 
of  the  labor  movement,  who  seem  to  have  found  no  method  of  bettering  their  con- 
stituency than  a  chronic  state  of  warfare  between  labor  and  capital!  Is  it  the  mag- 
nates of  the  exchauge,  who  confess  that,  nnder  the  present  system,  80  per  cent  of  the 
young  men  who  enter  business  fail  t  Is  it  the  leaders  of  society  who,  in  the  commer- 
cial metropolis  of  the  Union,  are  posing  in  the  absurd  attempt  to  establish  an  upper 
caste  of  "400"  on  the  basis  of  birth  and  wealth!  Or  have  the  science,  literature, 
art,  or  even  the  higher  education  in  our  country,  so  far  excelled  the  common  school 
in  satisfying  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  people  that  their  representatives 
can  afford  to  ignore  or  denounce  the  people's  seminary  as  an  evident  failure!  And, 
pray,  what  record  of  great  and  good  things  done  for  the  20,000,000  of  young  America 
has  the  expert  to  show  as  his  warrant  to  sentence  all  save  a  portion  of  the  350,000 
common  school  teachers  to  a  limbo  of  "unscientific"  uselessnesst  Every  profes- 
sional. Industrial,  social,  and  political  group  of  leaders  in  the  country  is  to-day  under 
a  fire  of  criticism  as  contemptuous,  remorseless,  and  positive  as  the  educational 
public  that  is  responsible  for  the  common  school.  "There  is  none  of  them  that 
doeth  good ;  no,  not  one,"  is  the  verdict  when  tried  by  the  Olympic  type  of  judgment 
now  affected  by  an  infallible  class  in  its  estimation  of  the  national  schoolhouse. 
Yet,  despite  these  manifold  failures  in  the  conduct  of  every  great  interest  of  the 
national  life,  the  nation  survives;  the  world  moves;  "old  things  pass  away  and  all 
things  become  new ; "  and,  by  a  method  that  no  man  fully  understands,  though  every 
man  must  recognize,  every  department  of  American  life  is  to-day  on  a  broader, 
firmer,  more  intelligent,  and  humane  basis  than  a  generation  ago. 

What  does  all  this  signify,  if  not  that,  on  the  whole,  the  mi^jority  of  honest  and 
active  workers  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  every  great  institution  and  agency  of  Ameri- 
can civilization  are  learning,  year  by  year,  better  ways  of  navigating  the  unknown 
sea  of  onr  new  republican  lifef  Nothing  is  at  once  so  cheap,  so  tempting  to  half- 
knowledge  and  the  conceit  of  all-round  wisdom,  inspired  by  special  training  in  one 
corner  of  expert  research,  as  the  reckless  habit  of  judging  the  movements  of  a  whole 
people  by  the  maneuverings,  failures,  and  absurdities  even  of  their  chosen  repre- 
sentative men.  Yet  it  is  by  this  type  of  criticism  that  the  people's  school  is  now 
assailed,  often  from  quarters  so  infinential  and  with  such  assumption  of  infallibility 
as  sometimes  to  shake  the  faith  of  "the  very  elect." 

But,  after  all  just  acknowledgment  of  the  evident  defects  and  incompleteness  of 
the  American  system  of  universal  education,  he  must  indeed  be  a  careless  observer  or 
quite  gone  in  prejudice  who  can  not  look  with  thankfulness  and  a  mightj'  hope  on 
what  is  going  on  in  the  national  schoolhouse,  day  by  day^  in  the  sight  of  all  men. 
Is  there  really  anything  better  done  in  the  United  States  of  America  than  this  com- 
monplace work  of  the  teachers  among  the  little  children;  correctii^g  vulgar  and 
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vicious  habits;  waking  up  drowsy  or  vagrant  minds;  reforming  evil  character; 
Inspiring  new  hope  in  thousands  hopeless  before ;  sending  forth  increasing  multi- 
tudes with  a  little  higher  aspiration  for  nobler  living,  more  exalted  position,  or  with 
a  more  reliable  determination  to  be  somebody  and  do  something  in  the  new  Ameri- 
can lifef 

It  is  easy  enough  for  the  walking  expert  to  circulate  through  a  hundred  city  school- 
rooms; dispose  of  their  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  as  antiquated  or 
unscientific,  remand  their  pupils  to  the  limbo  of  the  unwashed  and  condemn  the 
entire  system  as  a  stupid  pretense  of  education,  sending  forth  a  generation  of  chil- 
dren incompetent  to  help  themselves.  But  why,  then,  do  we  find  these  same  incompe- 
tent school  boys  and  girls  twenty  years  later  swarming  in  all  the  avenues  of 
American  enterprise  in  the  fore-ft'ont  of  every  great  and  good  cause,  successful  in 
business,  enlarging  and  deepening  the  current  of  every  art,  occupation,  and  pro- 
fession, devising  and  doing  better  things  than  any  previous  generation  under  thirty 
years  of  age  this  world  has  yet  seen  f  Under  all  our  pessimistic  estimates  that  the 
country  is  on  the  edge  of  doom,  as  certain  of  the  doleful  doctors  affirm,  there  must 
be  some  ever-present  and  effective  cause  for  the  prodigious  growth  in  all  directions, 
material  and  spiritual,  that  has  lifted  this  Republic  within  the  past  thirty  years  in 
]iWd  with  the  greatest  nationalities  of  the  earth.  That  most  powerful  and  perma- 
nent cause  is  the  steady  infiuence  of  the  people's  common  school  system  in  all  its 
grades;  not  only  through  its  own  increasing  efficiency,  but  through  the  correspond- 
ing growth  of  every  department  of  educational  life.  The  secondary,  higher  indus- 
trial and  professional  school;  the  new  journalism;  the  Chautauqua  assembly,  summer 
institute  and  university  extension;  the  improved  public  speaking;  the  whole  side 
of  life  included  in  the  vast  arrangements  for  universal  education — all  these  agencies 
and  institutions  have  been  greatly  dependent  upon  the  American  common  school 
through  its  revival  of  the  new  elementary  education  during  the  past  half  century. 
So,  Judging  the  future  by  the  past,  is  it  not  safe  to  predict  that  through  the  years 
to  come  our  beloved  country  must  depend  upon  the  same  mighty  formative  agency,  as 
powerful  as  the  common  air  and  sunlight  and  early  and  later  rain,  for  the  preserva- 
tion, elevation,  and  growing  toward  perfection  of  all  that  shall  make  this  Republic 
"  that  happy  nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord?" 

In  the  first  essay  we  propose  to  trace  briefly  the  progress  of  the  common  school 
idea  from  its  earliest  appearance  in  New  England;  to  trace  the  essays  at  popular 
edncatiou  in  all  the  colonies  before  the  war  of  independence,  and  the  first  awakening 
of  the  whole  people  during  the  revolutionary  period  in  the  dedication  of  vast  areas 
of  public  lands  by  Congress  to  the  use  of  the  children.  The  reader  who  compre- 
hends the  full  significance  of  this  period,  which  practically  includes  the  first  two 
centuries  of  American  life,  will  not  fail  to  discern  In  the  educational  ideas  tuid 
achievements  of  the  original  thirteen  colonies  the  prophecy  and,  in  more  than  one 
essential  feature,  the  realization  of  all  that  has  been  noted  in  the  introduction  of 
this  essay  as  characteristic  of  the  present  American  common  school. 

The  Beginnings  of  the  American  Common  School  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
Before  the  War  of  Independence,  1608-1776. 

new  england. 

The  period  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years  fh)m  the  settlement  of  Virginia 
till  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  thirteen  American  colonies  remains  still, 
in  some  important  respects,  an  unexplored  historical  realm.  There  is  no  special  lack 
of  material  for  the  ordinary  record  of  acts  of  Parliament  and  provincial  legislatures, 
the  doings  of  officials  in  church  and  state,  the  dismal  chronicle  of  wars  with  the 
pagan  and  Chiistian  enemies  of  the  new  settlements;  especially  for  the  tedious 
emphasis  in  the  narratives  of  personal  eccentricities,  social  extravagancies,  and 
religious  fanaticisms.    But  the  one  thing  the  thoughtful  student  of  American  his- 
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tory  longs  to  know  is  the  trend  of  thought  and  sentiment  among  the  influential  peo- 
ple of  all  these  colonies  which,  half  conscious  to  themselves  and  often  quite  apart  from 
public  expression,  was  the  irresistible  undertow  sweeping  all  things  toward  the  open 
sea  of  political  independence,  union,  and  republican  nationality.  Hero  alone  can  be 
found  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  marvelous  outbreak  which,  in  1776,  attracted 
the  attention  of  Christendom ;  of  the  successful  revolt  from  the  most  powerful  empire 
on  the  globe  and  the  later  establishment  of  a  form  of  government  which  the  foremost 
living  European  statesman  has  styled  ''the  most  memorable  achievement  of  polit- 
ical wisdom  in  history." 

Unfortunately,  it  is  in  this  direction  that  the  student  of  American  history,  from  its 
beginnings  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  closing  decade  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  finds  least  satisfaction.  It  does  not  help  the  thoughtful  inquirer  to 
plod  through  the  regulation  History  of  the  United  States,  wherein  a  group  of  extem- 
pore demigods  strikes  into  existence  the  world's  great  Republic.  Just  as  little 
comfort  is  found  in  the  wearisome  wandering  through  tho  endless  tangle  of  ante- 
revolutionary  politics;  wars,  Indian  or  French,  or  tho  even  more  impassable  wilder- 
ness of  the  early  controversies  of  the  contentions  religious  sects.  We  come  nearer 
tho  core  of  the  matter  in  a  work  like  Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tyler's  admirable  history  of 
American  literature.  Still  further  light  glimmers  through  the  crevices  in  a  book 
like  the  recent  treatise  of  Mr.  William  B.  Weeden,  The  Early  Industrial  and  Social 
Life  of  New  England.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  also  gives  hopeful  outlook  in 
a  series  of  suggestive  monographs  on  diiferent  phases  of  the  colonial  life.  But  the 
historian  of  .American  thought  before  the  revolutionary  epoch  has  not  yet  appeared, 
and  the  ambitious  attempt  at  forcing  this  intense  period  of  mental  activity  in  the 
New  World  into  conformity  with  a  preconceived  scientific  or  philosophic  theory  of 
civilization  gives  little  satisfaction. 

By  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  materials  for  such  an  investigation  must  be  meager. 
Of  literature,  in  its  general  acceptation,  there  was  next  to  none  during  the  long 
reach  of  almost  two  centuries,  when  the  colonial  mind  ''went  sounding  on  its  dim 
and  perilous  way,"  pondering  the  mighty  issues  of  the  new  life  in  its  new  home.  The 
physical  conditions  of  existence  were  all  unfavorable  to  that  intimate  communion 
between,  or  even  the  frequent  meeting  together,  of  thoughtful  people,  out  of  which 
a  dominating  public  opinion  can  be  generated.  The  diiferent  colonies  were  really 
separate  little  nationalities,  governed,  led  in  social  fashions,  directed  in  their  indus- 
tries, and  swayed  or  antagonized  in  their  religious  movements  from  across  the  sea. 
They  were  separated  even  more  by  the  inevitable  jealousies  of  their  populations, 
representing  in  their  widely  different  nationalities,  creeds  and  classes,  the  rival,  often 
hostile  interests  of  their  native  countries.  Democratic  and  concentrated  New  Eng- 
land, the  cosmopolitan  structure  of  society  in  the  middle  colonies,  a  British  rural 
aristocracy  intensified  by  the  rising  slave-power  and  provincial  local  pride  along 
the  Southern  Atlantic  Coast,  made  an  almost  hopeless  condition  for  any  save  the 
most  formal  union  forced  upon  all  by  the  presence  of  a  common  dangei.  Besides, 
in  communities  so  peculiar  in  their  relations  to  a  jealous  and  domineering  home  gov- 
ernment, there  grew  up  a  habit  of  suppression  of  tho  most  vital  thought  and  speech 
by  their  best  informed  people  until  the  very  eve  of  revolt  in  open  war. 

Altogether,  it  remains  one  of  the  most  difficult,  as  the  most  iiitorestiug,  task  yet 
open  to  the  modem  American  historian  to  correctly  map  ot^t  the  lines  of  thought, 
trace  the  half-formed  plans,  and  indicate  the  prophetic  expectations  of  these  3,000,000 
people,  which,  like  the  under- world  beneath  the  pavement  of  a  great  city,  is  at 
once  a  mystery  to  all  save  the  expert  engineer,  although  the  only  explanation  of 
what  we  see  above,  in  the  daylight  of  its  crowded  life.  But  through  the  drifting 
mist  of  this  realm  of  half  knowledge,  more  evident  with  every  generation  from  the 
earliest  years,  appears  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  consolidation  of  society 
in  the  New  England  colonies.  While  every  conmiunity  beyond  the  Hudson  River 
was  distracted  by  the  contentions  of  the  rival  elements  of  its  population;  unable  to 
combine  for  the  accomplishment  of  anything  of  special  moment ;  in  i^iis  bleak,  far- 
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away  corner  of  the  half  dozen  little  northeastern  Puritan  settlements,  there  was 
going  on  a  steady  process  of  combination  for  all  social  and  civic  resnltS;  by  a  people 
more  pronounced  in  their  indlvidnality  than  any  that  came  across  the  sea.  If  in 
human  history  another  20,000  people  has  ever  been  thus  led  apart  by  Providence  and 
for  two  centuries  kept  out  of  elbow- touch  with  all  ontagonistie  conditions,  to  accom- 
plish a  greater  task  of  hard  thinking,  meanwhile  toiling  at  the  novel  experiment  of 
welding  a  race  of  men,  the  most  original,  obstinate,  and  self-asserting  in  personal 
opinions,  into  a  state  where  all  great  common  interests  should  walk  abreast  and 
every  man  become  a  vital  i)art  of  a  comj^act  wholo^  its  record  has  been  lost. 

Here  lies  the  peculiar  "faculty"  of  that  wonderful  New  England  civilization,  often 
so  exaggerated  and  misrepresented,  even  by  its  own  historians,  as  an  ideal  condition 
of  society.  No  people  in  history  present  more  pharp  and  irritating  points  of  repul- 
sion to  the  critical  observer,  who  fails  to  apprehend  ita  ''hiding  place  of  power." 
That  central  characteristic  to  which,  under  God,  this  Republic  owes  so  much  was  a 
positive  genius  for  republican  citizenship;  the ''saving  conmion  sense,"  below  all 
the  extremes  of  personal  conviction,  which  enabled  these  little  neighborhoods  o£ 
obstinate,  contentious,  personally  desx>otic,  exceptionally  able  and  intelligent  folk 
to  come  together  as  by  instinct  and  close  up  into  communities  in  which  no  man 
would  be  a  subject  and  no  man  could  be  a  lord^  a  priest,  or  a  king,  bnt  each,  in  his 
fit  place,  must  be  a  "member  of  society"  so  vital  that  his  casting  out  would  dissolve 
the  entire  copartnership.  A  New  England  town  of  the  old  time  was  in  no  sense  a 
confederation,  but  rather  a  blending  of  all  into  a  new  organism,  wherein  the  iudi- 
vidual  gifts  and  powers  of  every  citizen  were  wrought  into  the  forces  of  a  new 
society. 

It  was  this  perfect  union  and  vitalization  of  the  whole  body  of  citizens  in  a  com- 
mon organism  which  gave  to  these  towns  and  the  Commonwealths  into  which  they 
developed  such  a  capacity  for  steady  progress  out  of  the  narrowness,  fanaticism, 
social  despotism,  and  obstructive  individualism  with  which  they  were  originally 
burdened.  Never  before  was  the  profound  truth,  announced  in  his  inimitably 
characteristic  way  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  "  You  can  cheat  some  of  the  people  all  the 
time,  and  all  the  people  some  of  the  time,  bnt  you  can't  cheat  all  the  people  all  the 
time,''  so  demonstrated  in  history  as  in  this  original  condition  of  New  England 
society  through  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  war  of  independence. 
The  nearest  approach  to  the  voice  of  God  of  which  a  fallible  human  organization  is 
capable  is  along  this  open  highway,  surveyed  by  New  England  in  these  memorable 
years;  the  developing,  expanding,  perpetually  ''revised  and  corrected"  verdict  of  a 
community  of  superior  people,  tried  and  tested  in  the  solemn  work  of  building  a 
new  civilization,  burdened  with  the  sense  of  a  personal  and  social  responsibility  to 
Almighty  God. 

And  the  more  we  look  for  the  innermost  hiding  place  of  this  marvelous  genius  for 
republican  civilization,  we  find  it  not  in  the  policy  of  church  or  state,  in  the  habits 
of  society,  or  the  methods  of  industry,  though  all  these  were  the  outcome  of  the 
radical  conviction  silently  and  persistently  at  work  below.  It  was  the  conviction 
that  every  child  bom  into  this  world  is  the  child  of  God,  capable  of  becoming  a  vital 
and  useful  member  of  society ;  and  the  corresponding  obligation  of  the  community 
to  give  to  it  the  opportunity  of  that  training  at  home,  in  the  church,  and  in  the 
school,  which  would  send  it  forth  at  early  manhood  or  womanhood  a  self-directing, 
comi)etent  person  and  a  reputable  citizen  of  a  self-governed  state. 

This  conviction  was  the  comer  stone  of  every  respectable  New  England  homo,  and 
explains  the  domestic  life  of  that  people  as  nothing  else  can.  And  out  of  the  New 
England  home,  not  from  the  church  or  state,  but  out  of  the  very  heart  of  the  father- 
hood and  motherhood  and  childhood  and  youth  of  the  home,  was  born  the  early  New 
England  school.  It  outwardly  took  on  the  form  of  the  old  English  organization  of 
education.  It  was  largely  nnder  the  influence  of  the  church.  But  beneath  these  it 
was  the  firstborn  child  out  of  the  deepest  heart  of  Puritan  New  England.  It  first 
appeared  at  home,  where  the  instruction  was  given  by  the  parents  or  relatives,  oflen 
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specially  caiDi>etoDt  to  t«acli  in  letters  as  in  morals  and  manners.  Gradually,  in  tbo 
uoigbborhood,  it  grew  into  the  primitive  country  district  school.  Step  by  step  it 
expanded  into  the  grammar  school  and  college.  Before  the  first  generation  had 
passed  away  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  virtually  had  on  the  ground,  for  the 
first  time  in  human  history,  a  system  of  public  education  over  which  neither  state  nor 
church  nor  municipality  nor  corporation  nor  the  despotic  personal  control  of  private 
beneficence  had  full  domination;  where  every  rcsjKiusible  citizen  was  a  working 
partner  in  the  community  or  state  that  had  burdened  itself  with  the  heavy  responsi- 
bility of  educating  every  child  for  worthy  manhood  and  womanhood  and  competent 
citizenship  by  the  combined  agencies  of  private  and  public  wealth.  Here  was  the 
beginning  of  the  American  common  school,  the  most  precious  and  permanent  gift 
to  the  Republic  from  the  genius  of  New  England,  the  stone  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  so  persistently  "rejected  by  the  builders"  of  other  commonwealths,  but,  in 
these  later  days,  now  recognized  as  "the  head  of  the  corner,"  the  comer  stone  of  the 
new  Republic  that  '*  can  not  be  broken,"  but  "upon  whomsoever  it  shall  fall  it  shall 
grind  him  to  powder." 

The  failure  to  appreciate  this  peculiar  nnion  of  all  responsible  people  in  a  commu- 
nity to  establish,  govern,  and  stand  behind  private  effort  for  the  support  of  a  school 
for  all  children,  through  the  agency  of  an  essentially  democratic  State,  as  the  one 
distinctive  feature  of  the  American  common-school  system,  accounts  for  the  frequent 
suggestion  that  the  early  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York  brought  to  the  country  the 
idea  of  this  great  national  institution.  Through  the  cloud  of  controversy  that  has 
recently  gath^ml  around  the  positive  assertion  of  this  proposition,  like  a  summer 
morning  fog  on  the  Hudson  River  and  bay  of  New  York,  a  few  incontrovertible  facts 
appear,  like  the  headlands  of  that  superb  region,  overtopping  tbe  mist  below. 

(1)  We  observe  that  the  United  Netherlands,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  did 
probably  enjoy  the  distinction  of  the  best-schooled  population  in  Europe.  But  there 
is  no  reliable  evidence  that  the  system  by  which  this  was  accomplished  had  its  origin 
In  or  was  dependent  upon  the  initiative  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  schools  of 
Holland  were  of  various  kinds.  Until  the  Protestant  Reformation  they  were  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  priesthood;  although,  perhaps,  of  a  more  energetic  and 
popular  sort  than  elsewhere.  The  Reformation  precipitated  the  memorable  conflict 
between  the  states  of  Holland  and  Belgium  and  the  Spanish  Empire,  which  resnlted 
in  the  existence  for  a  period  of  what  is  called  the  Dutch  Republic.  This  was  a  con- 
federacy of  the  states  of  Holland,  without  a  king,  but  still  abiding  in  an  intensely 
aristocratic  form  of  society, -in  which  the  feudalism  of  the  open  country  and  the 
turbulent  assertion  of  independence  by  the  x>eople  of  the  cities  made  a  political  com- 
bination almost  inconceivable  in  our  own  time.  In  these  cities,  through  the  agency 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  grants  from  the  civic  authorities,  private  donations,  and 
the  action  of  industrial  guilds,  supplemented  by  taxation  imposed  by  the  municipal 
governments,  there  came  up,  on  the  whole,  the  best  opportunity  for  general  culture 
yet  offered  to  any  European  people.  But  as  we  leave  the  ranks  of  the  superior  class 
and  come  down  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  we  find  little  evidence  of  the  enlighten- 
ment on  which  the  advocates  of  the  Dutch  origin  of  the  common  school  insist. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  positive  proof  that  any  but  the  most  meager  opportunity  for 
elementary  schooling  was  offered  to  the  ordinary  boy  or  girl  of  the  humbler  sort. 
Certainly  there  was  nothing  like  the  school  system  of  the  New  England  colonies  in 
vogue  even  in  Holland,  when,  in  1614,  the  West  India  Company,  for  trading  with  the 
Indians,  established  its  three  stations  at  New  York,  Roodont,  and  Albany. 

(2)  In  this  revival  of  learning  there  was  no  monopoly  of  interest  in  education  by 
Holland.  As  early  as  1567  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Church  began  its  great  work 
of  educating  the  people,  in  which  it  persisted  with  such  constancy  that  by  1696 
there  was  nothing  to  boast  above  it  in  Europe,  and  the  Scotch  people  have  never 
fallen  below  Holland  in  this  essential  respect.  In  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Geneva, 
everywhere  among  the  reformed  communities  of  Continental  Europe,  the  revival  of 
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learnini;:  and  the  disposition  to  carry  the  torch  of  knowledge  down  among  the 
masses  of  the  people  was  apparent.  In  Great  Britain  it  took  on  the  characteristic 
British  method  of  coming  up  from  the  people,  rather  than  descending  from  the 
national  or  municipal  government.  England  was  becoming  well  supplied  with 
private  and  corporate  grammar  schools  at  the  time  of  the  Puritan  migration.  The 
leading  men  of  this  migrating  body,  itself  the  flower  of  middle-class  intelligence, 
enterprise,  and  progressive  ideas  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  polity,  were  the  graduates 
of  these  schools  and  in  an  unusual  degree  had  been  students  of  tho  universities. 

(3)  Aside  from  the  general  influence  of  Holland  upon  the  progressive  class  in 
England,  which  has  probably  been  underrated,  it  is  now  asserted  in  the  new  litera- 
ture of  the  subject  originating  from  New  York  that  the  origin  of  the  common 
school  of  the  United  States  was  the  work  of  the  Dutch  settlers  of  the  island  of 
Manhattan.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  early  schools  of  the  Massachusetts 
colony  were  in  any  special  way  imitations  from  the  Dutch.  In  their  organization, 
courses  of  study,  and  methods  of  discipline  they  were  copies  of  the  English  schools 
in  which  their  authors  had  been  educated  at  home.  The  claim  that  the  settlers  of 
Plymouth  brought  the  school  system  of  Holland  from  their  twelve  years*  residence 
at  Leyden  is  disproved  by  every  source  of  reliable  historical  information  on  the  con- 
dition of  these  people.  The  little  Puritan  colony  in  Leyden  was  a  forlorn  band  of 
foreigners,  separated  from  the  people  around  it  by  the  bacriers  of  language,  a  radi- 
cal difference  of  church  polity,  a  sleepless  Jealousy  concerniug  the  perversion  of 
their  children  by  the  contagion  of  continental  manners,  and  the  longing  for  the 
dear  English  life  left  behind  that  always  broods  over  the  emigrant  from  the  "  sea- 
girt isle.''  It  was  the  feeling  that  the  original  members  of  this  company  were  grow- 
ing old  and  unable  longer  to  endure  the  strain  of  self-support ;  that  their  children 
were  in  danger  of  estrangement  by  what  they  regarded  the  loose  examples  around 
them;  the  irrepressible  desire  to  establish  a  community  of  their  own  in  ''God*s 
country'*  over  the  sea,  that  sent  forth  at  iirst  a  detachment  and  afterwards  the 
entire  body  of  these  people. 

The  somewhat  equivocal  connection  of  the  one  scholar  of  the  body,  Robinson, 
with  the  university  of  Leyden,  evidently  favored  by  his  espousal  of  the  illiberal 
side  in  the  theological  controversy  that  agitated  it,  has  been  worked  for  a  good 
deal  more  than  its  worth  in  this  matter.  Moreover,  the  years  of  this  occupation 
were  among  the  most  distracted  in  the  history  of  the  Netherlands.  They  were  on 
the  verge  of  a  renewal  of  the  awful  struggle  that  tore  away  Belgium  and,  later, 
forced  the  Dutch  Republic  back  into  the  fold  of  European  monarchical  states, 
where  it  still  abides.  And  it  is  remarkable,  if  the  Pilgrims  brought  the  common 
school  from  Leyden  to  Plymouth  in  the  hull  of  the  Mayflower,  that  they  let  it  **  lie 
moldering  in  the  grave"  for  fifty  years,  as  the  advocates  of  this  theory  assert,  but 
actually  fifteen  years  before  a  school  was  established  in  that  colony. 

Nothing  but  a  strange  misapprehension  of  the  one  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  American  common  school,  its  origin  from  the  people  and  growth,  through  the 
agency  of  the  State  by  the  support  and  administration  of  its  creators,  could  trans- 
form the  early  parochial  schools  in  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  Amsterdam  to  the 
beginnings  of  the  American  common-school  system.  The  famous  school  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  established  in  1633,  was  simply  a  parochial  school  whose  teachers 
were  appointed  by  the  ecclesiastical  oflicials;  as  certainly  apart  from  popular  origin, 
direction,  and  support  as  the  Columbia  University  of  the  New  York  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  Indeed,  there  had  been  in  the  Dutch  settlements  of  the  valley  of  the  Hudson 
and  Mohawk  up  to  1664,  when  the  colony  passed  under  the  English  control,  no  such 
thing  as  "popular  sovereignty"  until  a  few  years  previous,  when,  after  a  bitter  con- 
test, an  ineffective  popular  participation  iu  the  management  of  public  affairs  was 
wrested  from  the  despotic  commercial  corporation,  the  West  India  Company.  The 
entire  valley  of  the  Hudson  was  settled,  at  first,  on  a  tenure  which  was  a  very  near 
approach  to  the  expiring  feudalism  of  central  Europe.    The  tenant  of  the  land  had 
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no  rights  under  a  patroon,  who  was  a  virtual  **lord  of  all  power  and  might"  in  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Even  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  company  at  New  York 
was  commonly  signed  away  on  entering  upon  this  relation.  The  education  of  the 
tenantry  was  absolutely  dependent  on  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  the  right  was  exer- 
cised according  to  his  narrow  or  liberal  views.  And  there  is  no  proof  that  anything 
like  the  early  schools  of  New  England  were  found  on  these  great  estates.  The  little 
villages,  even  the  principal  towns,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Albany,  where  the  best 
educational  opportunities  were  enjoyed,  had  no  such  method  of  developing  the  edu- 
cational life  of  a  whole  people  as  we  find  in  communities  like  Boston,  Dorchester, 
Roxbury,  and  all  the  leading  towns  of  New  England.  Whatever  of  public  support 
was  given  to  these  schools  by  tlie  government  of  the  company  was  withdrawn  bj'  the 
English  authorities,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  really  parochial  schools  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  and  taught  in  the  Dutch  language.  The  crowning  evidence 
of  this  view  is  the  fact  that,  though  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
population  of  this  entire  district  was  largely  of  the  original  Dutch  occupancy,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  protest  and  no  general  movement  for  anything  like  the  present 
common-school  facilities.  In  1800  there  were  only  parochial  and  private  schools  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  Public  School  Society  was  formed  by  eminent  citizens 
to  bring  in  the  increasing  number  of  children  that  were  left  out  of  school  by  this 
ineffectual  method  of  instructing  the  masses.  The  occupation  of  this  splendid  valley 
by  the  Dutch  as  a  company  trading  with  the  Indians,  the  original  medieval  tenure  of 
the  land  by  the  early  settlers,  the  obstinate  contentions  that  rent  the  colony  by  the 
growing  efforts  of  the  masses  of  the  people  for  representation  in  the  government,  the 
cosmopolitan  character  of  the  population,  ft'om  the  first,  all  made  the  establishment 
of  any  system  like  the  present  American  common  school  a  virtual  impossibility. 

So  we  are  compelled  to  come  back  to  the  Massachusetts  Colony  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  for  the  beginning  of  the  great  American  institution,  the  American  common 
school.  And  for  the  full  understanding  of  this  fact  we  must  take  into  consic^eration 
several  indirect  influences  which,  like  the  environment  of  climate,  air,  and  the  gen- 
eral habit  of  living,  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  institutions  of  any  people. 

(1)  We  notice  the  intelligence  of  the  early  settlers  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts 
Bay,  and  of  the  two  colonies,  Connecticut  and  New  Haven.  The  immigration  of 
native-born  Englishmen  of  the  more  progressive  middle  class ;  the  class  represented  at 
home  by  Milton,  Newton,  and  the  illustrious  men  who  later  brought  on  the  revolution 
of  1688 — was  conflned  to  the  tweut^'  years  between  1620  and  1640,  and  hardly  exceeded 
'20,000  souls.  In  the  Massachusetts  colonies  1  man  in  every  250  people  had  been  a 
graduate  of  an  English  university,  and  many  of  the  clergy  and  laity  brought  from 
home  a  good  reputation  for  superior  scholarship  and  honorable  service  in  church  and 
college.  Some  of  them  returned  and  became  eminent  in  the  liistory  of  that  turbu- 
lent period.  In  no  body  of  immigrants  up  to  that  date,  possibly  in  no  body  of  peo- 
ple of  similar  origin  and  surroundings,  were  there  garnered  up  larger  possibilities  for 
the  building  of  a  new  order  of  human  affairs  in  which  the  sovereign  people  should 
take  the  old  place  of  priest  and  king. 

The  religious  fanaticism,  social  severity,  and  personal  intensity  and  eccentricity 
of  the  Puritan  in  New  England,  even  then,  was  largely  the  armor  of  defense  by 
which  alone  he  could  hold  himself  erect  amid  the  storm  and  stress  of  a  home  perse- 
cution that,  for  an  entire  generation,  made  England  almost  uninhabitable  by  the 
dissenter  from  the  established  church.  The  only  way  in  which  these  people  could 
live  at  all  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  religious,  civic,  and  social  faith  was  in  a  new 
country,  out  of  elbow  touch  with  all  opposing  influences.  They  did  simply  what 
any  similar  people,  inspired  by  common  sense  and  practical  policy,  must  do.  They 
planted  themselves  in  a  new  country,  with  an  ocean  between  them  and  the  mother 
land,  and  *'gave  notice  to  quit,"  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  state  church  at  home  which 
would  have  brought  to  the  New  World  the  same  persecution  that  drove  them  across 
the  sea,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  intolerant  "come-outer"  or  disorderly  element  that 
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"would  demoralize  tho  now  community.  This  policy  of  defense,  this  establisbment 
of  something  like  spiritual,  civic,  and  social  martini  law  in  tho  face  of  the  enemy, 
was  suspended  with  the  coming  to  the  British  throne  of  William  and  Mary,  and, 
from  that  day,  civil  and  religions  liborty  was  the  theory  of  New  England  life  as 
surely  as  to-day. 

Even  at  first  the  Massachusetts  commonwealth  ofchnrch  members  was  the  greatest 
advance  toward  republican  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  There,  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  with  Europe  at  arm's  length,  in  constant  conflict  with 
France  and  the  pagan  savage  on  its  northern  border,  a  vast  wilderness  between  it 
and  the  central  and  southern  British  colonies,  this  people  wrought  out  the  prac- 
tical experiment  of  a  democratic  order  of  society  so  thoroughly  that  it  is  now  essen- 
tially tho  theory  and  practice  of  the  American  republican  government  and  an  object 
lesson  for  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

(2)  More  than  half  a  century  ago  Sir  Edward  Bulwcr  Lytton,  then  a  student  at  the 
university,  drew  up  a  remarkable  paper  on  the  subject  of  popular  education,  just 
looming  above  the  horizon  of  British  politics.  Ho  insisted  that  no  system  of  popular 
schooling  could  be  a  success  in  tho  then  state  of  English  society  without  some  pre- 
vious effort  to  lift  up  the  parents  of  the  children  to  an  appreciation  of  the  need  of 
education.  Tho  entire  history  of  the  public  schooling  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
English  people  is  a  commentary  on  this  fact.  There  is  nothing  but  hope  for  a  com- 
munity where  the  leading  influences  are  on  the  side  of  universal  education;  where 
the  child  and  youth  live  encompassed  by  an  atmosphere  of  intelligence,  thought,  and 
aspiration  for  things  beyond  the  present  achievement.  Never  since  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory vras  there  a  country  that  fulfilled  these  conditions  better  than  the  early  com- 
munities of  New  England.  Here  were  all  the  incentives  to  the  most  active  interest 
in  the  uplifting  of  the  young.  Here  was  the  very  soil  out  of  which  might  be 
expected  such  a  practical  new  departure  as  the  original  common  school  of  New 
England,  from  which  has  grown  a  system  of  popular  education  competent  to  the 
training  of  a  free  people  in  such  a  nationality  as  ours. 

(3)  Another  powerful  influence  favorable  to  universal  education  was  the  intense  and 
intelligent  industrial  spirit  of  this  early  New  England  people.  From  high  to  low 
these  20,000  immigrants  were  a  phalanx  of  workers.  The  higher  class,  even  "the 
Brahmin  caste,"  the  clergy,  were  chiefly  landholders  and  farmers.  Governor  Win- 
throp  "worked  for  a  living;"  tho  students  and  professors  of  the  early  Harvard 
studied  and  taught,  figuratively,  "in  their  shirt  sleeves;  "and  for  two  hundred  years 
the  women  of  New  England,  not  inferior  in  thoughtful  and  aspiring  mental  habits  to 
any  body  of  their  sex  in  Christendom,  had  no  servant  class,  but  stood  up  to  the  ter- 
rible toil  of  settling  a  new  country  with  a  capricious  climate,  caring  for  tho  home, 
teaching  the  children,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  a  highly  intellectual  and  moral 
order  of  society.  Into  the  new  common  school  this  people  put  all  the  energy  and  prac- 
tical "vim"  that  has  made  New  England  to-day  tho  richest  section  of  the  wealthiest 
nation  upon  earth.  If  the  family  lived  away  from  neighbors  the  children  were  taught 
at  home.  As  soon  as  there  were  enough  for  a  group  a  school  was  established.  It  was 
often  taught  by  tho  minister,  tho  best  schoolmaster  that  could  be  found,  in  tho 
church  or  in  a  private  house,  and  the  first  school  law  af  the  Massachusetts  colony 
makes  a  long  stride  of  progress  in  demanding  "the  employment  of  a  master"  for  the 
schools,  instead  of  the  mistress  of  the  ancient  "darnels  school"  of  the  Continent  and 
the  mother  country. 

(4)  Before  there  was  any  organized  government  of  town  or  colony,  every  community 
In  Plymouth  and  Maasachusetts  had  extemporized  "a  government  of  the  people." 
The  new  school  was  not  handed  down  from  above  by  civic  or  ecclesiastical  power. 
It  was  built  up,  stone  by  stone,  by  the  people  whose  children  it  taught,  largely  sup- 
ported by  private  tuition,  watched  over  with  sleepless  vigilance  by  tho  parents.  The 
minister  of  the  New  England  church  was  all  powerful  for  influence;  but,  from  the 
first,  he  was  no  priest.    Originally  he  could  not  administer  tho  right  of  marriage,  and 
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tlio  Biblo  could  not  bo  read  at  the  opening  of  a  public  assembly.  On  every  side  be 
"was  reminded  that  be  waa  but  the  head  servant  of  a  people  who  had  already  come 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  cirilized  world  and  would  tramp  on  to  the  uttermost  wilder- 
ness to  maintain  the  right  of  conscience  and  work  out  its  own  ideal  of  a  state. 

(5)  The  severity  and  barrenness  of  social  life  which,  even  to  this  day,  provokes  the 
satire  and  awakens  the  lofty  contempt  of  the  critic,  like  much  of  the  church  polity, 
was  a  violent  reaction  of  those  people  from  the  loose  living  and  demoralizing 
fashions  of  the  "  Merrie  England  "  from  which  they  had  come.  It  threw  back  the 
mind,  heart,  and  imagination  of  a  powerful  people  on  itself  for  a  score  of  gener- 
ations. The  result  was  that  in  this  era  of  **lean  living  and  high  thinking''  was 
wrought  out  a  religious,  civil,  and  social  polity  and  an  educational  habit  that  not 
only  made  the  people  of  New  England  for  several  generations  the  most  intelligent 
in  the  land,  but  the  leaders  in  American  literature  and  art  and  foremost  in  the  great 
liberal  movements  of  religion,  charity,  and  all  that  makes  for  national  reputation 
in  ihe  upper  story  of  the  nation's  life. 

(6)  This  very  exclusivcness  in  the  early  generations  of  New  England  society  was 
favorable  to  the  establishment  of  the  common  school.  Being  all  of  one  way  of 
thinking  on  matters  theological,  *'the  religious  question"  in  popular  education  did 
not  trouble  them.  All  believed  that  religion  and  morality  were  at  the  foundation 
and  must  be  wrought  into  the  substance  of  every  successful  scheme  of  universal 
education.  They  put  into  their  school  the  system  of  religion  and  morals  then  at 
hand,  certainly  not  "liberal''  when  judged  by  the  present  standards  of  the  American 
people,  but  effective  for  the  day  and  generation.  But  underneath  this  garment  of  a 
severe  religions  and  moral  theory  was  the  man  who  wore  it;  a  man  who  believed 
himself  in  the  most  intimate  personal  communion  with  and  directed  by  the  special 
providence  of  Almighty  God;  with  no  priest  or  church  standing  between  him  and 
his  Maker.  As  his  creed  enlarged,  he  claimed  the  fVeemen's  right  for  his  children  in 
the  schoolhouse. 

So  out  of  this  old  elementary  school  was  gradually  evolved  the  American  system 
of  popular  education,  nusectarian  and  unecclcsiastical,  bat  practically  religious  and 
moral ;  the  theory  of  character-training  now  established  in  the  public-school  keep- 
ing of  every  American  State. 

It  was  among  such  a  people,  encompassed  with  such  an  industrial,  religious,  civic, 
and  social  environment,  that  these  early  schools  of  the  New  England  colonies,  while 
taking  on  many  of  the  forms  and  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  their  British  models, 
sunk  a  deeper  educational  shaft,  and,  in  placing  the  schooling  of  the  mass  of  chil- 
dren in  charge  of  the  whole  responsible  people  as  their  dearest  interest,  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  American  common  school.  A  brief  account  of  these  early  schools 
and  the  legislation  of  the  colonies  will  show  that  before  the  first  generation  had 
passed  away  every  essential  feature  of  the  present  common-school  system  of  the 
American  people  had  been  recognized  and,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  been  incorporated 
in  the  practice  of  all  but  two  of  the  colonies. 

The  little  settlement  of  Boston,  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  may  certainly  claim  the 
honor  of  establishing  one  of  the  first  of  that  series  of  free  or  **  grammar  schools" 
which  gradually  spread  through  the  colonies.  It  was  not  a  free  school  from  the 
absence  of  toition  fees.  Indeed,  none  of  these  early  schools  were  free,  except  to  the 
children  of  the  poor,  unless  now  and  then  a  proper  charity  establishment.  This 
school,  afterwards  expanded,  is  now  known  as  the  public  Latin  school  of  the  city, 
probably  the  oldest  of  its  kind  now  in  operation  in  the  Union,  although  other  sem- 
inaries of  the  private  or  parochical  church  type  may  have  the  precedence  by  a  few 
years. 

In  1636,  only  six  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  Boston,  and  when  the  entire 
population  of  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  did  not  exceed  5,000  persons,  the  general 
court  appropriated  £400  ($2,000),  a  sum  greater  than  the  colonial  taxes  levied  for  all 
other  purposes  in  a  single  year,  to  establish  tho  school  which  in  1638,  by  the  gift  of 
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£779  and  a  small  library  of  260  volumes  from  John  Harvard  in  1650,  became  Harvard 
College.  It  is  said  that  this  general  court,  presided  over  by  Sir  Henry  Vane,  was 
*'the  first  body  in  which  the  people,  by  their  representatives,  ever  gave  their  own 
money  to  found  a  place  of  education."  Althoagh  not  a  State  university  in  the  special 
sense  of  our  time,  Harvard  was  a  college  built  out  of  the  heart  of  a  people,  by  gifts 
of  all  sorts,  from  the  timely  donation  of  John  Harvard  down  to  the  humble  present 
of  "one  great  and  one  small  trencher  salt."  For  more  than  one  generation  the  new 
seat  of  learning  was  kept  alive  by  the  never-failing  interest  shown  by  a  multitude 
of  bequests,  while  the  faculty  served  on  starvation  rations.  During  the  first  eighteen 
years  all  the  available  receipts  of  the  college  did  not  exceed  £1,400.  During  the 
first  century  Massachusetts  gave  £8,000,  and  all  other  gifts  amounted  to  £22,000. 
The  population  of  all  New  England  at  its  foundation  was  not  above  20,000,  with  fifty 
towns  and  villages.  Twelve  of  the  first  graduates  returned  to  Europe  and  one-half 
of  the  500  during  the  seventeenth  century  entered  the  ministry.  During  the  first  one 
hundred  years  the  salaries  of  the  professors  were  paid  out  of  the  colonial  treasury. 
Contributions  were  also  received  from  England.  Until  the  opening  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  "Fair  Harvard"  was  a  sickly  educational  infant,  fighting  for  life 
amid  many  adverse  conditions.  In  the  year  1700  a  charter  from  the  royal  governor, 
Dudley,  and  the  vigorous  administration  of  President  Leverett  placed  it  on  firmer 
foundations.  In  process  of  time  the  university  was  gradually  detached  from  its 
connection  with  the  church  and  state,  and  is  now  a  private  corporation;  but  in  its 
first  inception  it  was  a  good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  people  of  the  New 
England  colonies  went  to  work  to  establish  a  seat  of  learning — "putting  their  hand 
to  the  plow  and  looking  not  back,"  but  "pressing  forward"  toward  the  educational 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

Meanwhile  the  good  example  of  Boston  had  been  followed.  Other  towns  were 
making  arrangements  for  the  schooling  of  their  children  together,  and  in  every  good 
family  the  little  ones  were  taught  by  the  parents  and  catechised  by  the  parson. 
But  now  the  general  court  set  its  hand  to  the  work,  in  the  two  acts  of  1642  and  1647, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  the  common  school  in  Massachusetts  and  the  beginning 
of  the  mass  of  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  children  and  youth  which  is  the  glory  of 
the  Republic.  In  1647,  the  date  of  the  second  law,  we  find  the  outlines  of  a  complete 
system  of  popular  education  in  Massachusetts — the  elementary,  the  grammar  or  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  the  college — all  the  creation  of  the  people,  supported  by  the 
contributions  of  parents,  piivate  beneficence,  public  taxation,  and  legislative  grants. 

The  new  colony  of  Connecticut  was  only  three  years  behind  Massachusetts  in 
ft'aming  an  educational  code  similar  in  its  essential  features.  In  1655  the  neigh- 
boring colony  of  New  Haven  followed  in  a  school  law  even  more  exacting,  and  in 
1657  the  united  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  adopted  the  act  of  the 
former.  With  slight  alterations  these  statntes  remained  the  "law  of  the  land"  for 
the  two  most  influential  of  the  New  England  colonies  till  the  organization  of  the 
States  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  were  a  part  of  Massachusetts— the  former  till  1820,  the 
latter  till  1693.  In  that  year  New  Hampshire  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  older 
colony  and  established  similar  regulations  for  popular  education. 

Yale  College  was  founded  in  1698-99-1700,  by  the  associated  Congregational  min- 
isters of  the  colony,  as  "a  school  of  the  church."  A  sum  of  £700,  originally  raised 
for  the  enterprise,  had  been  turned  over  to  Harvard,  where  for  a  time  the  boys  were 
sent  from  the  younger  colony.  In  1701  a  charter  was  obtained.  Twenty  years  later 
the  gift  of  Elihu  Yale,  a  native  of  Boston,  afterwards  a  governor  of  the  East  India 
Company,  of  £500  and  books  gave  his  name  to  this  celebrated  university.  Beyond 
the  gifts  of  other  friends  of  education,  the  colonial  grants,  all  told,  up  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary epoch,  had  not  exceeded  $25,000,  and  in  a  century  and  a  half  less  than 
$100,000.  Yale  was  rather  a  child  of  the  church  and  Harvard  a  child  of  the  people. 
But  it  is  remarkable  that  in  a  period  of  great  theological  stringency  Harvard  Col- 
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lege  was  never  bound  by  any  illiberal  or  sectarian  limitations  that  would  check  the 
freest  pursuit  of  truth  in  theology.  During  the  first  twenty  years  Yale  was  free 
from  similar  ecclesiastical  control,  though  in  1722  a  theological  test  was  introduced 
for  the  faculty  which  held  on  for  one  hundred  years. 

Brown  University,  in  Rhode  Island,  and  Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire,  were 
established  in  1764  and  1769.  Neither  of  them  could  be  called  an  outgrowth  of  the 
common-school  system,  although  from  the  first  practically  identified  with  and  never 
found  in  hostility  to  the  New  England  idea  of  universal  education.  Of  academic 
and  grammar  schools  there  was  a  steady  growth,  most  of  them  supported  by  the 
people,  in  this  a^in  other  respects  the  precursor  of  the  present  free  high  school  now 
established  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  By  1665  every  town  in  Massachusetts  had 
a  common  school,  and,  with  due  exceptions  for  the  status  of  the  people,  there  was 
a  fair  supply  of  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education.  **  From  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  until  the  founding  of  the  Dummer  Academy, 
in  1780,  just  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  there  was  not  a  school  of  any  importance, 
save  the  Roxbury  Latin  school,  which  was  not  a  public  school  established  by  the 
town,  controlled  by  the  town,  and  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  town,  the 
last  charge  for  tuition  of  which  there  is  any  record  in  any  of  these  public  schools 
being  in  Salem  in  1767." 

As  this  original  school  legislation  of  the  two  foremost  colonies  of  New  England  is 
the  foundation  of  the  vast  body  of  ''acts  and  resolves,''  national,  State,  municipal 
and  rural,  on  which  the  present  common-school  system  of  our  country  is  erected,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  them  for  the  information  of  the  present  generation  of  stu- 
dents, teachers,  school  authorities,  and  the  educational  public  in  general.  A  careful 
perusal  of  these  admirable  statutes  will  dispel  the  reckless  and  ignorant  assertions 
of  more  than  one  of  the  heated  controversialists  who  rise  up  in  periodical  disparage- 
ment of  the  educational  status  of  New  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can campaign  for  universal  education.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  no  present  theory  of  the 
educational  training  of  Young  America  for  American  citizenship,  however  broad  and 
assured  of  its  own  originality,  can  surpass  this  primal  declaration  of  the  Puritan 
statutes  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  in  their  regard  for  mental,  moral,  and 
.  industrial  instruction  and  discipline  as  the  threefold  strands  of  the  golden  cord  that 
would  bind  fast  and  forever  together  the  destinies  of  a  new  nationality. 

lu  April,  1635,  the  people  of  Boston,  not  a  year  after  its  settlement,  in  town  meet- 
ing assembled^  enacted  a  law  establishing  a  school  ''for  the  teaching  and  nour- 
tenring  of  children,"  and  invited  Master  Philemon  Purmont  to  become  schoolmaster, 
although  Mr.  Maude  finally  accepted  the  position.  Thirty  acres  of  land  and  a 
garden  plat  were  voted  to  the  new  pedagogue ;  £50  and  a  house  to  the  master  and 
£30  to  an  usher,  who  should  also  teach  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  were  added. 
Indian  children  went  to  school  free.  The  expense  was  to  be  borne  by  voluntary 
allowance,  yearly  contribution,  or  by  rate  of  such  as  refused.  The  order  was  con- 
firmed by  the  general  court. 

From  this  time  on  it  became  a  fashion  to  establish  schools.  Indeed,  the  year 
following  the  general  court  of  the  colony  passed  the  act  for  the  establishment  of  a 
college.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  family  instruction,  probably  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  clergy,  was  already  a  habit.  In  1642  the  general  court  passed  the 
following  stringent  education  and  labor  law,  which,  with  the  subsequent  enactment 
of  1647,  holds  within  itself  the  entire  substance  of  the  American  common-school  and 
industrial  education,  after  the  compulsory  form ;  and  we  note  especially  that  these 
are  not  laws  imposed  on  a  community  by  a  government  and  administered  by  a 
church  in  which  the  people  had  no  decisive  authority.  The  town  meeting  of  Boston, 
the  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  church,  whose  cooperation  was  invoked, 
neither  of  them  ten  years  old,  were  little  more  than  extempore  arrangemence  of  the 
people  to  execute  their  sovereign  will  with  efficiency  and  dispatch. 
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The  law  of  May,  1642,  reads  as  follows: 

''  Forasmach  as  tlie  good  education  of  children  is  of  singular  behoof  and  benefit  t« 
any  commonwealth,  and  whereas  many  parents  and  masters  are  too  indulgent  ftnd 
negligent  of  their  duty  in  that  kind:  It  is  ordered  by  this  court  and  the  authority 
thereof  that  the  selectmen  of  every  town,  in  the  several  precinets  and  quarters 
where  they  dwell,  shall  have  a  vigilant  eye  ovcfr  their  brethren  and  neighbors,  to 
see,  first,  that  none  of  them  should  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families 
as  not  to  endeavor  to  teacli,  by  themselves  or  others,,  their  children  and  apprentices 
BO  much  learning  as  may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue,,  and 
knowledge  of  the  capital  laws,  upon  i>enalty  of  20  shillings  for  each  neglect  therein. 
Also  that  all  masters  of  families  do  once  a  week  at  the  least  catechise  their  children 
and  servants  in  the  grounds  and  principles  of  religion,  and  if  any  be  unable  to  do  so 
much,  that  then  at  the  least  they  procure  such  children  and  apprentices  to  learn 
some  short  orthodox  catechism  without  book,  that  they  may  be  able  to  answer  unto 
the  questions  that  shall  be  propounded  to  tkom  out  of  sack  catechism  by  their 
parents  or  masters  or  any  of  the  selectmen  when  they  shall  call  them  to  a  trial  of 
what  they  have  learned  in  this  kind.  And  further  that  all  parents  and  masters  do 
breed  and  bring  up  their  children  and  api>rentices  in  seme  honest,  lawful  calling, 
labor,  or  employment,  cither  in  husbandry  or  some  other  trade,  profitable  for  them- 
selves and  the  commonwealth,  if  they  will  not  or  can  not  train  them  up  in  learning 
to  fit  them  for  higher  employments.  And  if  any  of  the  selectmen  after  admonition 
by  them  given  to  such  masters  of  families  shall  find  them  still  negligent  of  their 
duty  in  the  particulars  aforementioned,  whereby  children  and  servants  become  rude, 
stubborn,  and  unruly,  the  said  selectmen  with  the  help  of  two  magistrates,  or  the 
next  county  court  for  that  shire,,  shall  take  such  children  or  apprentices  from  them, 
and  place  them  with  some  masters  for  years  (boys  tUl  they  come  to  twenty-one  and 
girls  eighteen  years  of  age  complete),  which  will  more  strictly  look  unto  and  foi'ee 
them  to  submit  unto  government,  according  to  the  rules  of  this  order,  if  by  fftir 
moans  and  former  instructions  they  will  not  be  drawn  unto  it.*'  ^ 

In  1647  the  following  school  code  was  enacted : 

*'It  being  one  chief  projeet  of  that  old  delude,  Satan,  to  keep  men  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  scriptures,  as  in  former  times,  keeping  them  in  aa  unknown 
tongue,  BO  in  these  latter  times,  by  persuading  from  the  use  of  tongues,  so  that  at 
least  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  original  might  be  clouded  and  corrupted 
with  false  glosses  of  deceivers,  and  to  the  end  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in 
the  grave  of  our  forefathers,  in  church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our 
endeavors : 

**It  is  therefore  ordered  by  ihie  court  and  authority  thereof,  That  every  township 
within  this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifty 
householders,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  town  to  teaeh  all  such 
children  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and  read,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid  cither 
by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general,  by 
way  of  supply,  as  the  mi\jor  part  of  those  who  order  the  prudentials  of  the  town 
shall  appoint,  provided  that  those  who  send  their  children  be  not  oppressed  by 
paying  much  more  than  they  can  have  them  taught  for  in  other  towns. 

^*And  U  ia  further  ordered,  That  where  any  town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  families  or  householders,  they  shall  set  up  a  grammar  school,  the  masters 
thereof  being  able  to  instruct  yontho  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  university. 


'This  is  the  law  as  it  appears  in  the  Massachusetts  Bevisal  of  1660.  This  revisal 
was  made  in  1658  and  the  origin  of  the  law  in  1642  is  indicated  by  writing  that  date 
after  it  in  brackets.  The  same  law,  but  with  varying  capitalization,  punctuation, 
and  paragraphs,  appears  in  the  collection  of  1672.  The  original  law,  the  form  in 
which  it  was  passed  by  the  general  court  in  1642,  will  bo  found  in  Mass.  Col. 
Records,  II,  fr-9. 
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And  if  any  other  t&wn  neglect  the  performance  hereof  aboye  one  year,  then  every 
suoh  town  shall  pay  JC5  per  annum  to  the  next  such  school  till  they  shall  perform 
this  order." 

A  subsef[uent  law  orders  •*  that  in  every  town  the  chosen  men  appointed  to  manage 
the  prudential  affairs  of  the  same  shall  henceforth  stand  charged  with'^  the  exeoa- 
tion  of  these  stringent  laws.  With  occasional  modifications,  but  in  the  same  spirit, 
the  common-school  system,  including  the  elementary,  secondary,  higher,  moral  and 
religious,  and  industrial  training,  became  a  part  of  the  common  life  of  the  eolony 
under  those  original  laws.  It  is  significant  that  in  these  original  statutes  neither 
the  word  church  nor  minister  occui-s.  Unlike  the  method  of  the  great  central  colo- 
nies, the  education  of  the  young  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  people  themselves,  through 
officials  elected  in  a  manner  more  nearly  resembling  republican  goyemment  than 
ever  before. 

In  Conneeticut,  in  1650,  the  original  statute  of  lyiassachusetts  was  reenactcd^  with 
alight  changes. 

In  1655  the  colony  of  New  Haven  passed  a  similar  law.  Ten  years  afterwards,  on 
the  union  of  the  two  colonies*  the  Connecticut  eode  of  1650  became  the  law  of  the 
united  colonies.  In  1672  each  of  the  four  county  towns  of  the  colony  was  required  to 
maintain  a  grammar  school,  "every  family  which  is  able  and  willing  is  command«d 
to  give  yearly  but  the  fourth  part  of  a  bushel  of  corn,  or  something  equivalent 
thereto,  for  the  advancement  of  learning  by  the  college  at  Cambridge.''  According 
to  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  ''aa  early  as  1701  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Connec- 
ticut was  so  far  matured  as  to  embrace  the  following  particulars: 

*'(1)  An  obligation  on  every  parent  and  guardian  of  children  'Not  to  suffer  so 
much  for  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families  as  to  have  a  single  child  or  apprentice 
unable  to  read  the  Holy  Word  of  God,  and  the  good  laws  of  the  colony,'  and  also  '  to 
bring  them  up  to  some  lawful  calling  or  employment,'  under  a  penalty  for  each 
offense. 

"(2)  A  tax  of  10  shillings  on  orery  £1,000  of  the  lists  of  estates  was  collected  in 
every  town,  with  an  annual  ^tate  tax,  payable  proportionably  to  those  towns  only 
which  should  establish  their  schools  according  to  law. 

"(3)  A  common  school  in  every  town  having  over  seventy  families,  kept  for  at 
least  six  months  in  a  year. 

'^(4)  A  grammar  school  in  each  of  the  four  head  county  towns,  to  fit  youth  for 
college. 

"(5)  A  collegiato  school  toward  which  the  general  court  made  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  £120. 

<'(6)  Provision  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Indiana.'' 

Well  does  the  learned  compUer  of  the  great  treasure  house  of  educational  informa- 
tion, The  American  Journal  of  Education,  remark :  ''The  system,  therefore,  embraced 
every  family  and  town,  all  classes  of  children  and  youth,  and  all  the  then  recognized 
grades  of  schools.  There  were  no  select  or  sectarian  schools  to  classify  society  at 
the  roots,  but  all  children  were  regarded  with  equal  favor,  and  all  brought  under  tho 
assimilating  influence  of  early  associations  and  similar  school  privileges." 

Here  was  the  foundation  laid,  not  only  for  universal  education,  but  for  a  practical 
and  social  equality  which  has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of  any  other  com- 
munity. It  is  not  remarkable  that,  under  tbis  thorough  system,  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut, at  the  dawn  of  American  independence,  were  the  most  enlightened  of  all 
tho  colonies  and  that,  in  1795,  a  great  landed  domain  in  the  Territory  of  Ohio,  now 
known  afi  the  Connecticut  Keser\'e,  because  reserved  by  the  State  when  it  ceded  its 
claim  to  a  portion  of  the  general  national  domain  in  the  West,  should  have  been  set 
apajrt  as  the  first  perman^it  American  State  fund  for  education,  the  income  to  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  common  schools. 

The  only  exceptions  to  this  unanimity  of  the  New  England  colonies  were,  first, 
the  partial  case  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  that  waited  fifteen  years  before  organizing 
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a  school.  Here  is  a  flat  disproof  of  the  assertion  that  the  Pilgrims  brought  from 
Leyden,  Holland,  the  idea  of  the  American  common  school.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  leaving  their  Dutch  home  of  a  dozen  years  was  the  desire  to  edu- 
cate their  children  in  English  schools,  their  dislike  of  what  they  termed  "the 
outlandish  language  '*  of  the  Hollanders,  and  the  dread  of  social  and  personal  juve- 
nile demoralization  from  the  free  and  easy  continental  habits  of  life.  The  reasons 
for  this  apparent  neglect  of  education  in  their  new  home  were  the  early  privations 
and  perils  of  this  little  band  of  pioneers,  cast  in  midwinter  on  the  bleak  Atlantic 
coast,  and  the  extremely  radical  and  intensely  personal  type  of  character  of  the 
people  themselves.  The  Plymouth  colony  was  a  collection  of  the  most  extreme 
religious  thinkers  of  northeastern  England,  while  the  Puritan  immigration  to  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  included  a  more  conservative  class,  who  could  have  remained  longer 
behind  and  had  not  yet  entirely  broken  with  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities 
at  home.  They  represented  the  upper  strata  of  the  great  progressive  middle  class 
that  now  controls  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  fact  that  they  at  once 
established  a  system  of  education  which  was  mainly  tlie  grammar  school  and  college 
of  England  and  Scotland,  enlarged  on  its  elementary  side  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
a  new  country  and  a  progressive  civic  polity,  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  essentially 
home  origin  of  their  new  experiment  in  education. 

The  colony  of  Rhode  Island  was  another  even  more  extreme  community  of  radical 
Dissenters  and  Protestants,  not  only  for  a  larger  ecclesiastical  freedom  than  they 
found  in  Massachusetts,  but  for  a  "glorious  liberty"  of  personal  and  political 
activity. 

Thus,  while  Roger  Williams  and  his  associates  did  bravely  stand  by  the  idea  of 
personal  independence  of  thought  and  action,  the  colony  they  founded  had  at  first 
little  tliought  for  that  education  of  the  whole  people  on  which  the  entire  American 
structure  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  is  founded,  until  1790,  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  epoch.  Even  then  Rhode  Island  had  but  10,000  people,  and  was  one 
of  the  last,  as  the  least  colony,  that  gave  in  its  adhesion  to  the  new  National  Gorern- 
ment.  Still  education  was  not  wholly  neglected  meanwhile.  Brown  University  was 
established  in  1764,  and  schools  existed  in  Providence  and  Newport,  while  the  latter 
town  was  becoming  one  of  the  chief  marts  of  commerce  for  the  new  Republic. 

The  colony  of  Vermont  did  not  exist  prior  to  1724,  and,  till  the  Revolution,  was 
practically  a  scattered  group  of  pioneer  settlers  in  a  mountain  and  woodland  wil- 
derness, always  in  peril  from  the  French  and  Indian  aggressions  from  Canada,  and 
distracted  by  a  chronic  controversy  for  civil  independence  with  its  neighbors  in  New 
York. 

The  significance  of  the  original  educational  theory  and  practice  of  the  early  New 
England  Colonies  is  fitly  described  by  Horace  Mann,  in  his  vigorous,  characteristic 
style : 

'^  There  are  three  fundamental  propositions  upon  which  the  common  school  system 
of  Massachusetts  rests : 

"(1)  The  successive  generations  of  men,  taken  collectively,  constitute  one  great 
commonwealth. 

"  (2)  The  property  of  this  commonwealth  is  pledged  for  the  education  of  all  its 
youth  up  to  such  point  as  will  save  them  from  poverty  and  vice,  and  prepare  them 
for  the  adequate  performance  of  their  social  and  civil  duties. 

"  (3)  The  successive  holders  of  this  property  are  trustees,  bound  to  the  faithful 
execution  of  their  trust  by  the  most  sacred  obligations ;  and  embezzlement  and 
pillage  from  children  have  not  less  of  criminality,  and  more  of  meanness,  than  the 
same  offenses  perpetrated  against  contemporaries." 

As  representative  of  the  moral  and  religious  ideal  of  the  early  New  England 
school  we  may  fitly  reproduce  the  prayer  of  Rev.  John  Eliot,  who,  for  fifty  years, 
labored  for  the  conversion  and  civilization  of  the  Indians  in  New  England,  includ- 
ing in  his  ministry  the  preparation  of  schoolbooks  in  their  language,  the  establish- 
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ment  of  schools,  and  the  persistent  effort  to  bring  their  superior  young  men  into  the 
enjoyment  of  the  best  opportunities  in  the  colony.  He  was  the  untiring  friend 
of  the  early  common  school  of  the  colonies.  The  following  prayer  reads  like  the 
united  petition  of  the  nobler  sort  of  people  in  the  New  England  colonies  in  behalf 
of  the  institution  next  to  home  and  church  nearest  their  heart — the  early  colonial 
common  school : 

Cotton  Mather  writes  of  John  Eliot : 

"A  grammar  school  he  would  always  have  upon  the  place,  whatever  it  cost  him; 
and  he  importuned  all  other  places  to  have  the  like.  I  can  not  forget  the  ardor  with 
which  I  once  hoard  him  pray,  in  a  synod  of  these  churches  which  met  at  Boston  to 
consider  *  how  the  miscarriages  which  were  among  us  might  be  prevented.'  I  say 
with  what  fervor  he  uttered  an  exhortation  to  this  people :  '  Lord,  for  schools  every- 
where amobg  us!  O!  that  our  schools  may  flourish!  That  every  member  of  this 
assembly  may  go  home  and  provide  a  good  school  to  be  arranged  in  the  town  where 
he  lives ;  that  before  we  die  wo  may  see  a  good  school  arranged  in  every  plantation 
in  the  country.'  God  so  blessed  his  endeavors  that  Roxbury  has  afforded  more 
scholars,  first  for  the  college  aud  then  the  publick,  than  any  town  of  its  bigness,  or, 
if  I  mistake  not,  of  twice  its  bigness,  in  all  New  England." 

A  fair  analysis  of  this  body  of  colonial  legislation  in  behalf  of  universal  education 
shows  how  completely  the  entire  structure  of  the  American  common  school  is  builded 
on  foundations  that  must  endure,  unless  the  American  people  "fall from  grace"  and 
return  to  some  of  the  old-time  European  systems  or  launch  out  on  the  unknown  sea 
of  the  ultra  secular  theory,  which  divides  man  into  **  faculties  "  as  separate  and  well 
defined  as  the  water-tight  compartments  of  a  great  ocean  steamer,  holding  that  the 
state,  the  only  power  on  earth  which  claims  the  supreme  right  to  override  the 
inalienable  and  natural  rights  of  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  must 
be  absolutely  divorced  from  all  acknowledgment  of  Almighty  God  and  all  recog- 
nition of  the  moral  law,  outside  the  dim  and  distant  logical  approaches  of  the  experi- 
menting of  a  materialistic  philosophy. 

(1)  The  entire  system  originated  from  and  was  organized,  supported,  and  admin- 
ist-ered  by  the  people,  as  the  people  was  then  understood.  This  meant  the  reliable 
and  responsible  portion  of  the  population,  on  whom  church.  State,  and  society  were 
dependent.  That  neither  universal  suffrage,  nor  woman  suffrage,  nor  several  other 
"rights  and  privileges"  were  at  that  time  factors  of  civilized  society  is  not  to  the 
point.  The  voting  and  governing  people  of  New  England  was  the  broadest  base  on 
which  a  civilized  government,  up  to  that  date,  had  been  reared,  and,  since  its  fun- 
damental principle  was  an  absolute  denial  of  the  infallible  authority  of  priest  and 
king  in  the  realm  of  the  personal  conviction  of  the  voter,  here  was  the  broad  gate- 
way through  which  the  majestic  procession  of  humanity  has  defiled  in  its  march  of 
centuries  toward  the  uplands  of  the  universal  emancipation  of  the  race.  That 
gate  was  never  shut,  and  with  the  springing  forth  of  "the  new  light,"  prophesied  by 
Robinson,  this  people  followed  on,  and  to-day  can  boast  of  the  most  complete  organ- 
ization of  "liberty  and  union,  one  and  inseparable,  now  and  forever,"  in  the  wide 
world. 

These  colonies,  for  a  generation  after  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, were  to  England  virtually  a  far-off  land,  and  the  new  colonial  child  had 
been  weaned  and  stood  well  up,  with  a  stiff  back  and  an  obstinate  pair  of  legs, 
before  the  iron  hand  of  parliamentary  aggression  was  felt.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  home  government  was  ever  sufficiently  interested  in  the  new  colonial  experi- 
ment in  education  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  its  development.  Neither  is  there 
any  ground  for  the  assertion  that  the  New. England  system  of  common  schools  is  an 
imitation  of  any  of  the  old  European  forms  of  parochial  education  dominated  by 
the  church  and  administered  by  the  clergy.  That  the  church  and  the  clergy  were 
very  positive  factors  in  the  school  life  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  through  all 
those  years  is  not  disputed.    But  the  critics  who  see  in  this  fact  only  the  evidence 
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of  the  ecclesiastical  despotism  and  bigotry  of  New  England  forget  that,  in  affairs  of 
church,  08  of  state,  tho  people  wore  practically  supreme.  The  Pnritans  of  New  Eng- 
land came  to  a  new  country  as  a  body  of  dissenters,  either  already  cast  out  or  in  danger 
of  expulsion  from  tho  Church  of  England  at  homo.  For  a  generation  these  churches 
were  a  group  of  absolutely  independent  congregations,  steered  by  the  people  com- 
posing them,  jealous  to  the  last  degree  of  interference  from  any  quarter,  holding:  their 
clergy  to  tho  most  absolute  fidelity  as  representatives  of  the  congregation.  It  was 
only  a  growing  conviction  of  the  danger  of  this  isolated  independency  that  drove, 
first  tho  churohee  of  Massaehnsetts  and  after  wards  of  Conne^tieut,  to  the  loose  con- 
federations of  tho  Cambridge  and  Saybrook  platforms,  which  were  the  beginnings  of 
Congregationalism,  the  only  original  contribution  of  America  to  the  ecclesiastical 
polity  of  Christendom.  The  essential  principle  of  this  new  iwlity  was  tho  persistent 
denial  of  ecclesiastical  authority  and  tho  substitution  of  ''advice "and  "influence" 
for  authority,  as  the  only  legitimate  functions  of  church  union.  The  union  of  church 
and  state  which,  after  a  sort,  held  on,  in  the  form  of  a  pnblic  tax  for  the  support  of 
public  worship  was  not  the  imposition  of  a  church  by  a  sovereign  power  on  tho  people 
but,  originally,  the  nnanimons  consent  of  a  community  to  be  taxed  for  the  common 
good  in  religions  as  now  in  civil  and  educatioBal  affairs.  The  town  was  taxed  for  the 
church  and  school;  both  church  and  school  being  tho  creation  of  the  popular  will. 
The  clergy  were  not  a  priesthood,  but  simply  a  body  of  ministers,  the  hardest 
worked  class  of  public  servants;  for  several  generations  the  guardians  of  the  new 
life,  constituting  the  vast  majority  of  the  educated  class,  settled  "during  good 
behavior,"  mostly  landed  proprietors,  influential  men  of  affairs,  politicians,  teachers, 
the  "men  of  all  work"  of  the  now  colonial  dispensation.  Still  below  church  and 
state  was,  forever  abiding,  **  the  common  people,"  the  original  sonrce  of  power — no 
hard  and  fast  aristocraey,  such  as  ruled  with  despotic  sway  even  the  free  cities  of 
Europe;  no  body  of  titled  n>en,  entrenched  in  heredity  and  permanent  political 
position — abiding  on  a  sacred  foundation  as  flexible  and  variable  as  tho  blue  all- 
surrounding  sea  that  beat  against  their  rocky  or  sandy  shores,  never  for  a  day  out- 
side its  everlasting  barriers,  but  ebbing  and  flowing  with  the  passing  hours,  now 
lashed  to  a  tempest,  now  reposing  as  a  sea  of  glass,  now  bearing  aloft  a  proud  navy 
on  its  mountain  waves,  now  stranding  the  proudest  monarch  of  the  waters  on  a  sand 
bar  of  its  broadest  bay. 

(2)  This  fact  disproves  the  claim  of  the  Chistrian  churches  to  the  introduction  of 
sectarian  religious  education  in  common  schools  preferred  by  the  occlesiasticisms  that 
brought  their  polity  across  the  Atlantic.  The  religious  and  moral  teaching  in  that 
early  colonial  school  was  doubtless  the  severe  theology  and  tho  corresponding  social 
and  private  morality  of  the  day.  It  was  enforced  in  the  schools,  as  in  tho  home,  as 
the  common  faith  and  practice  of  the  people.  It  assumed  in  full  the  fundamental 
proposition  that  tho  American  common  school  is,  below  all  else,  a  school  of  charac- 
ter ;  that  good  citizenship  can  only  be  the  outgrowth  of  a  good  moral  and  religious 
life,  and  that  the  system  of  morals  announced  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  the  Master 
is  the  ideal  of  tho  new  national  life,  to  be  interpreted  by  the  best  reason,  conscience, 
and  growing  experience  of  the  people.  But  with  the  passing  years  this  fundamental 
idea  of  Puritanism,  the  right  and  duty  of  every  man  to  the  guardianship  of  his  own 
soul  above  and  beyond  his  allegiance  to  king,  emperor,  or  priest,  wrought  out  its 
legitimate  result  in  the  limitation  of  this  function  to  moral  and  practical  religious 
instruction  and  discipline  in  the  schools  common  to  all.  The  present  American  sys- 
tem of  moral  instruction  and  discipline  in  the  people's  schools  of  every  degree  is  the 
logical  outcome  of  that  original  practice  in  the  New  England  schools;  and  the  extreme 
theory  of  the  absolute  divorce  of  the  common  school  from  all  moral  instruction  refer- 
ring to  a  religious  sanction,  is  a  recent  European  idea,  a  feature  of  the  impracticable 
continental  notion  of  democracy.  Here  again  we  have  the  Anglo-Saxon,  practical, 
common-sense  idea  of  moral  and  religions  training,  whereon  has  been  founded  and 
well  founded  our  republican  order  of  civilization,  all  continental  European  theories, 
ecclesiastical  or  philosophical,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
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(3)  Here  at  the  ontset  is  laid  the  broadest  foundation  for  the  education  of  the 
whole  people  by  private  and  public  cooperation  in  the  establishment  of  the  elemen- 
tary, secondary,  and  higher  departments.  The  conntry  district  school  with  its  meager 
faro  of  "the  three  R's";  the  grammar  school  with  its  narrow  curricnlum  of  classics 
and  mathematics ;  the  college,  at  first  little  more  than  a  nursery  for  ministers,  because 
the  ministers  were  virtually  the  '*men  of  all  work"  who  were  exi>ected  to  attend  to 
everything  that  everybody  else  had  no  time  for,  were  equally  a  part  of  the  new 
scheme  of  universal  education.  The  theory  now  forced  upon  public  attention,  that 
the  State  should  concern  itself  only  with  the  elementary  schools  of  children,  runs 
sharply  against  the  fact  that  it  was  the  college  that  first  received  the  public  bounty 
of  the  colonial  general  court,  and  for  a  hundred  years  was  supported  and  to  a  degree 
governed  by  the  provincial  legislature.  And  nntil  a  recent  date  the  legislature  of 
Massachosetts  has  been  accustomed  to  give  a  "send-off"  to  every  one  of  the  dozen 
colleges  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  form  of  a  generous  contribution  of  money  or 
lands,  and,  nntil  the  final  organization  of  the  free  high-Bchool  system,  by  correspond- 
ing subsidies  a  largo  number  of  academies  were  endowed.  The  New  England  colo- 
nies never  fell  into  tho  net  spread  by  a  iiendstent  class  of  the  social,  civic,  and  clerical 
opponents  of  the  common  school,  that  tho  vast  public  interest  in  the  secondary  and 
higher  education  is  their  own  special  province,  or  that  the  preparation  of  teachers 
and  superintendents  of  the  common  school  should  be  remanded  to  the  solo  charge  of 
irresponsible  private,  sectarian,  or  corporate  associations.  From  the  beginning  the 
colonial  government  flung  wide  open  all  doors  of  culture. 

(4)  That,  for  a  time,  none  of  theso  schools  were  free,  in  the  modem  sense  of  our  gra- 
tuitous instruction,  is  no  disproof  of  this  intent,  since  it  was  impossible  for  a  govern- 
ment BO  limited  and  under  such  constant  pressure  of  taxation  for  a  bare  existence  to 
shoulder  the  entire  support  of  the  education  of  the  masses.  The  State  did  its  utter- 
most and  then  left  it  to  tho  local  authorities  to  do  the  rest.  The  result  is,  to-da3^, 
that  Massachusetts,  the  State  which,  on  tho  whole,  offers  the  broadest  and  most 
effective  system  of  instmction  in  the  world  to  every  child,  with  free  schoolbooks, 
with  $10,000,000  expended  yearly  for  her  350,000  children,  with  a  free  high  school 
offered  to  all  of  her  youth,  with  90  per  cent  of  school  children  under  skilled  super- 
vision, has  scarcely  a  State  tax  at  all  for  education— only  a  moderate  school  fund 
with  an  income  of  $100,000  a  year,  depending  on  local  town  and  city  appropriations 
for  99  per  cent  of  this  vast  amount.  Every  State  in  tho  Union  is  now  following  on 
this  track.  Only  here,  in  tho  waking  up  to  the  necessity  of  a  generous  local  support 
of  public  education,  is  seen  a  hopeful  future  for  the  common  schools  of  every  portion 
of  the  country. 

(5)  The  curriculum  of  the  early  New  England  elementary  school  was  certainly  meager 
to  the  last  degree,  including  little  beside  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  the  small 
"figuring,"  essential  to  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  But  such  was  the  order  of 
things  even  as  late  as  a  century  ago.  The  children's  day  had  not  yet  dawned  and 
tho  old  Pagan  and  Hebrew  ideas  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  parent  over  tho 
child  still  brooded  like  a  dark  cloud  over  the  path  of  the  colonial  life.  But  the 
article  for  tho  assumption  of  tho  people's  charge  in  education  that  appears  in  the 
Massaohnsetts  law  of  lft42  was  a  public  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  educate 
the  child  in  default  of  the  parent  to  do  his  own  duty.  While  the  home  could  meet 
the  exigency  for  the  time  it  was  well.  But  the  Massachusetts  general  court  sent 
forth  its  mandate  to  look  into  tho  homes  of  the  people  and  unmask  parental  greed, 
neglect,  and  abuse;  it  even  asserted  supreme  authority  to  take  tho  child  from  tho 
parent  and  educate  and  train  it  at  public  expense.  This  idea  is  now  wrought  out  in 
our  elaborate  system  of  legislation  for  the  protection  of  childhood  and  youth.  The 
principle  there  asserted  that  the  little  child  might  bo  schooled  in  knowledge,  morals, 
manners,  and  industrious  habits  by  the  whole  people  for  tho  public  good  was  cer- 
tain to  open  into  the  broad  and  healthful  uplands  of  tho  present  American  common 
school. 
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It  was  almost  two  centuries  yet  before  Boston  reached  the  point  of  adding  a  pri- 
mary department  to  its  growing  system  of  public  instruction.  Pagsmism  and 
Mohammedanism  were  especially  religions  for  the  adult  side  of  society,  leaving  the 
children  and  youth  to  the  despotic  rule  of  man,  tempered  only  by  the  all-protecting 
love  and  wisdom  of  woman  shut  up  in  the  narrow  life  at  home.  When  the  Groat 
Teacher  spoke  the  comprehensive  words,  "Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me 
and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven/'  he  delivered  the  charter 
of  ohilclren's  rights  and  broke  the  chains  in  which  the  ancient  world.  Pagan, 
Hebrew,  and  Mohammedan,  had  bound  the  household.  The  order  to  give  a  "mas- 
ter "  to  the  elementary  school  was  a  step  out  from  the  traditionary  dame  school 
of  Europe  and  marked  a  decided  new  departure.  For  a  century  the  schools  of  the 
New  England  colonies  were  taught  by  graduates  of  Harvard  and  Yale.  In  some 
respects  this  was  an  advantage  over  the  rural  common  schools  of  to-day.  In  the 
early  experience  of  the  author  of  these  pages  the  country  district  schools  in  New 
England  in  winter  were  taught  largely  by  students  and  graduates  of  the  different 
colleges  and  academies. 

And,  beyond  the  meager  common  curriculum,  there  was,  even  then,  a  broad 
margin  of  semiprivate  instrnction  of  ambitious  pupils  by  the  teachers  outside  of 
school  hours,  with  the  constant  cooperation  of  the  entire  household  at  home.  The 
exclusion  of  girls  from  the  elementary  schools  was  in  the  same  line.  Up  to  a  gen- 
eration ago,  in  half  the  States  of  the  Union,  the  ideal  of  female  education  was  by 
the  governess  or  tutor  in  the  household,  and  only  the  want  of  means  to  do  the 
fashionable  thing  was  the  excuse  for  sending  the  daughters  to  a  private  class  or 
abroad  to  the  female  seminary.  But  the  progress  in  both  these  directions  in  these 
States  uot.es  the  growth  of  a  broader  sentiment  in  the  most  enlightened  centers  of 
education  in  all  lands.  It  was  out  of  the  old  New  England  district  conmion  schools 
of  the  country,  to  which,  girls  were  admitted,  that  came  forth  the  Emma  Wil- 
lards  and  Mary  Lyons  who  bailt  up  the  first  great  seminaries  to  extend  to  the 
danghters  of  the  people  the  superior  advantages  eiyoyed  by  their  brothers.  To-day 
every  Protestant  university  in  the  Union  is  in  greater  or  less  degree  responding  to 
the  demand  of  the  young  womanhood  of  the  nation  for  equal  rights  and  oppor- 
tunities in  the  open  field  of  universal  education. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  early  grammar  school  and  college  of  New  England  was 
substantially  the  same  as  in  the  public  schools  of  the  England  of  that  day.  The 
present  race  of  elderly  British  statesmen,  including  Mr.  Gladstone,  were  educated  in 
the  great  "public  schools"  on  a  mental  diet  almost  as  meager  and  exclusive  as  that 
of  the  early  New  England  college.  Indeed,  so  well  up  to  the  prevailing  ideal  was 
Harvard  College  that  from  the  first  it  included  a  considerable  number  of  students 
from  across  the  ocean  and  many  of  the  graduates  returned  to  the  Old  World  and  be- 
came well  known  in  every  private  and  public  station.  To-day  Harvard  University, 
the  first  college  established  by  the  whole  people,  leads  the  country  in  its  experiment- 
ing on  the  field  of  the  elective  system  of  study  and  the  broadest  scheme  of  moral 
training,  through  its  successful  arrangements  for  public  worship  and  a  personal 
Christian  ministry,  to  the  student. 

(6)  One  would  think  there  was  small  need  for  insisting  on  industrial  education  in 
the  early  colonial  school  in  a  new  land,  where  every  man  and  woman,  from  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  parson  down  to  the  Indian  and  negro  slave,  was  practically  a  day 
laborer  in  the  common  work  of  the  hard  world  in  which  their  lot  was  cast.  Yet,  in 
all  this  early  legislation,  there  was  inserted,  and,  in  the  law  of  Connecticut,  placed 
at  the  front  as  a  chief  impelling  cause,  the  demand  that  the  people  should  train  up 
their  children  and  youth  in  the  habit  of  industry  and  the  actual  practice  of  a  self- 
supporting  occupation. 

Here  was  one  of  the  mighty  moving  forces  of  the  civilization  of  that  early  time, 
the  tremendous  industry  and  relentless  economy  of  the  early  New  England  life.  The 
records  of  the  Plymouth  colony  are  full  of  the  most  ludicrous  regulations  for  the 
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punishment  of  laziness  and  the  saving  of  everything  that  in  any  way  could  con- 
tribute to  the  necessity  or  comfort  of  life.  Never  did  a  race  of  people  of  such  ability 
and  aspiration,  men,  wjomen,  and  children,  toil  so  terribly  and  with  such  patting  of 
the  thinking  brain  into  the  working  hand  as  these  New  England  folk  for  the 
one  hundred  and  iifty  years  before  the  Revolution.  Then  and  there  were  laid  the 
broad  foundations  of  the  enormous  wealth  and  marvelous  inventive  and  executive 
faculty  of  the  succeeding  generations  of  young  men  and  women  educated  in  the 
industrial  system  of  those  States.  Neither  was  the  economy  of  that  primitive  day 
what  certain  magnates  of  the  exchange  dismiss  with  the  contemptuous  epithet 
"stinginess."  The  colored  people  of  the  South,  to-day,  handle  more  money  and  have 
in  reach  more  of  the  comforts  of  life  than  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  New  England 
for  a  full  generation  after  the  settlement  of  Plymouth,  Boston,  Hartford,  and  New 
Haven.  But,  already,  these  people  had  grasped  the  secret  of  a  Christian  economy 
as  distinguished  from  a  pagan  stinginess;  they  had  learned  to  save  on  the  lower  in 
order  to  expend  on  the  upper  side  of  life.  It  was  while  these  people  were  living 
within  such  narrow  limitations  that  their  little  children  died  like  sheep,  nud  toil 
and  privation,  like  gaunt  specters,  looked  in  at  every  household,  that  the  church, 
the  school,  the  college^  everything  that  made  for  the  upper  side  of  civilization,  were 
so  nobly  supported.  Could  the  story  be  told  in  full  of  the  way  in  which  the  gener- 
ations of  the  New  England  people  have  earned  and  saved  the  money  by  which  the 
present  mighty  structure  of  religion,  education,  and  charity,  "  with  all  that  adorns 
and  embellishes  civilized  life,"  has  been  raised;  how  they  have  earned  the  gigantic 
capital  that  still  dominates  half  the  continent  and  trained  the  faculty  that  fills  the 
Patent  Office  with  miracles  of  labor-saving  invention,  the  lesson  might  well  be 
learned  by  other  communities.  A  work  like  that  of  Mr.  William  E.  Weeden  sets 
forth  in  startling  colors  the  amazing  progress  of  these  colonies  in  all  the  arts  and 
industries  in  the  face  of  the  obstinate,  even  malignant,  industrial  policy  of  the 
mother  country.  It  was  this  policy  of  suppression  of  the  industrial  forces  of  an 
irrepressible  people  that  finally  drove  New  England  into  revolt.  And  in  the  life  of 
rural  New  England  the  common  school  has  always  gone  along  with  a  practical  edu- 
cation in  work.  The  rapid  rise  of  village  and  city  life  that  removes  the  children 
and  youth  so  largely  from  the  necessity  and  opportunity  of  hand  labor  is  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  the  present  great  movement  in  behalf  of  manual  training  and 
gymnastic  exercises. 

(7)  But  we  must  never  forget  that  behind  and  before,  over  and  above,  and  all 
around  the  primitive  system  of  New  England  education  by  the  common  school,  was 
the  larger  seminary  of  the  rising  New  England  life.  It  was  the  providential  oppor- 
tunity of  this  Puritan  civilization,  for  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the 
Revolution,  that  the  country  was  occupied,  governed,  and  developed  by  a  race  of 
men  who  believed  themselves  a  **  peculiar  people,"  watched  over  and  directed  by 
daily  and  hourly  communion  with  the  'light  that  enlighteneth  every  man  that  com- 
eth  into  the  world."  It  matters  not  that  the  morality  of  these  people  did  not,  in 
private  life  or  character,  rise  to  this  exalted  ideal  of  a  providential  call  to  establish 
a  new  kingdom  of  God  in  a  new  world;  or  that  their  religious  life  was  pitched  on 
the  key  of  a  narrow  creed,  and  a  severe  type  of  character  that  too  often  strayed  from 
the  broad  highway  of  Christian  charity.  The  conviction  was  present.  It  was  the 
public  ideal,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  it  modified  everything  in  public  and 
private  life.  It  made  the  society  of  the  day  a  moral  and  spiritual  phalanx,  moving 
with  irresistible  power  on  the  lines  of  what  was  foreordained,  the  beginning  of  a 
new  kingdom  of  Heaven  on  earth.  By  this  atmosphere  was  the  humblest  New  Eng- 
land rural  school  of  two  hundred  years  ago  somewhat  environed,  as  by  the  bracing 
air  and  brilliant  sunshine  of  a  northern  clime.  The  entire  exterior  of  New  England 
is  a  stormy  seacoast.  The  greater  area  of  its  interior  is  a  wild  realm  of  mountain 
land.  For  two  centuries  it  was  largely  a  region  of  dense  forests,  rushing  streams, 
and  steep  hillsides,  with  a  winter  climate  only  to  be  lived  in  by  a  perpetual  dcfl- 
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ance  of  nature.  It  was  amid  this  pioneer  life,  destitute  of  all  the  helps  to  easy  liv- 
ing of  the  modem  world,  off  on  the  border  land  of  civilization — ou  one  side,  threat- 
ened or  worried  perpetually  by  the  most  powerful  empire  on  the  earth ;  on  the  other, 
in  constant  peril  from  the  savage  and  the  Frenchman ;  preoccnpied  with  the  task  of 
keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door  and  building  up  a  new  order  of  human  affairs — that 
the  child  and  youth  were  sent  to  school.  About  all  that  any  school  could  give  was 
the  most  simple  lessons  of  reading,  writing,  and  "  figuring,"  as  a  help  in  working  out 
the  profound  problems  of  civilization  with  which  he  was  so  soon  to  be  confronted. 

In  surroundings  like  these,  children  and  youth  grow  pretematurally  old ;  human 
nature  *' lives  fast"  and  good  people  find  each  other  and  learn  the  divine  art  of  coop- 
eration for  great  ends.  Hero,  in  this  unity  and  intensity  of  public  opinion,  concen- 
trated on  one  overpowering  public  interest,  the  growth  of  a  new  society,  must  we 
look  for  the  prodigious  outcome  of  what  to  our  modem  educational  expert  seems  an 
almost  contemptible  agency  for  the  schooling  of  a  people.  Horace  Mann  was  born 
under  similar  conditions  and  fitted  for  Brown  University  in  a  few  months.  Henry 
Wilson  was  taken  from  a  New  Hampshire  *'poorhouse"  and  "bound  out"  to  a 
stingy  farmer  who  refused  to  send  him  to  school,  "read  through"  a  minister's  library 
by  the  light  of  pine  knots  thrown  on  the  kitchen  fire,  and  died  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States.  Thousands  of  these  brave  boys  and  girls  were  sprouted  in  these 
country  schools  and  worked  their  way  up  to  an  education  through  privations,  toils, 
and  sacrifices  only  next  to  perpetual  martyrdom.  Here*  we  recognize  "the  power 
behind  the  throne,"  in  the  environment  of  these  beginnings  of  the  American  com- 
mon school.  And  the  most  hopeful  feature  of  the  revival  of  the  now  education  in 
the  new  South  is  that  these  great  States  are  now  swarming  with  brave  boys  and 
girls  who  are  going  through  the  same  process  of  working  out  an  education  in  a 
meageir  country  school,  through  labors  and  experiences  well  known  to  multitudes 
of  the  best  New  England  men  and  women,  recalling  their  own  experience  in  the  good 
fight  for  manhood  and  womanhood  out  of  which  is  woven  the  Avarp  and  woof  of  our 
splendid  American  life. 

One  of  these  typical  seminaries  of  the  earliest  period  was  the  celebrated  public 
school  of  Dorchester,  Mass.  It  was  founded  in  1639,  less  than  ten  years  after  the 
settlement  of  Boston,  for  the  instruction  of  boys  "in  English,  Latin,  and  other  lan- 
guages." At  first  it  was  supported  from  the  income  of  the  public  lands  of  Thomp- 
sons Island,  granted  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  general  court,  and  the  occupants  of 
the  land  were  subjected  to  an  annual  assessment  of  £20  for  this  purpose.  TIic 
seven  "selectmen"  divided  at  once  on  the  burning  question  whether  "maydes" 
should  be  schooled  with  the  boys.  The  result  was  that  the  "little  maydes"  of 
Dorchester  were  requested  to  step  out,  for  fifty  years,  when  their  granddaughters 
stepped  in.  In  1641  the  interest  in  the  island  was  conveyed  to  the  town  for  the 
maintenance  of  "  a  free  school  for  instructing  children  and  youth  in  literature  and 
good  learning;"  but  in  1659  the  general  court  made  other  donations  and  conveyed 
to  the  town  1,000  acres  of  land,  in  lieu  of  the  loss  of  title  to  the  island.  John  Clapp 
gave  $13,500  in  1655  "  for  ministry  and  school,"  and,  from  that  time  on,  a  succession 
of  gifts  flowed  in.  In  the  early  period  a  tuition  fee  was  paid  in  produce,  and  the 
cost  of  fuel,  a  big  matter  in  a  colonial  New  England  winter,  was  assessed  on  the 
parents,  each  scholar  representing  a  load  of  wood,  cut,  if  "  long."  Later  on  a  fee 
of  two  and  sixpence  a  family  was  imposed  in  place  of  the  wood.  In  1781  an  annex 
was  voted  for  a  different  part  of  the  town. 

The  records  show  that  as  early  as  1645  this  was,  in  all  essential  respects,  a  public 
school  in  the  present  acceptation  of  the  term.  The  "school  wardens"  were  chosen 
for  life  by  the  inhabitants,  with  large  powers,  but  subject  to  the  veto  of  their  con- 
stituency. The  master  was  chosen  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  people. 
The  schoolhouso  was  kept  in  repair  by  an  income  from  rents;  but  arrears  and  emer- 
gencies were  met  by  the  people.  The  inhabitants  decided  the  hours  of  session^  7  to  5, 
or  8  to  4,  with  two  hours  intermission  at  noon.     On  Monday  morning  the  children 
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were  examined,  in  public,  on  their  recollection  of  the  Sunday  serrice  and  their 
behavior  thereat,  and  fit  approval  or  discipline  administered.  There  was  no  distinc- 
tion between  rich  and  poor.  Especial  attention  was  given  to  instrnction  in  manners 
and  morals,  and  a  service  of  prayer  was  held  at  the  close  of  the  day.  Corporal  pun- 
ishment was  carefully  guarded,  and  aggrieved  jKirents  could  appeal  to  the  wardens 
against  the  master.  One  of  the  first  books  in  the  school  was  the  Xew  England 
primer.  The  hornbook  was  an  arrangement  for  the  use  of  beginners.  It  consisted 
of  a  leaf  of  coarse  paper  with  the  alphabet  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  printed  upon  it, 
fastened  on  a  thin  slip  of  wood  and  covered  with  horn  to  protect  it  from  soiling. 
The  children  must  read  the  primer  before  admittance,  being  taught  at  home,  or  in  a 
private  dame's  school.  Spelling  the  words  of  a  lesson,  writing,  and  '*  cyphering,*' 
with  reading,  were  the  regulation  course  of  study,  at  first.  Of  70  teachers  of  this 
school  before  1790,  three-fourths  were  graduates  of  Harvard  College,  Cambridge 
(England),  Brown  University,  and  Dartmouth  College;  31  of  them  were  ordained 
ministers. 

Out  of  the  training  in  this  people's  seminary  came  an  interesting  episode  in  South- 
ern life.  In  the  year  1700,  a  colony  of  Dorchester  Congregationalists,  under  the  lead 
of  Rev.  John  Lord,  emigrated  to  a  place,  now  Summerville,  near  Charleston,  S.  C, 
and  there  settled  a  new  Dorchester,  where  they  and  their  descendants  remained  for 
fifty  years.  One  of  their  first  doings  was  to  reproduce  a  feature  of  their  New  Eng- 
land home  under  a  colonial  charter,  known  as  the  Dorchester  Free  School.  Driven 
firom  the  place  by  its  unwholesome  climate,  they  marched  on  to  the  new  colony  of 
Georgia,  where  they  were  assigned,  by  Oglethorpe,  to  a  tract  of  country  south  of 
Savannah,  along  the  seacoast,  named  St.  John's  Parish.  They  built  a  Congregational 
church  at  Midway  and  a  famous  academy.  When  the  first  Continental  Congress 
assembled  at  Philadelphia,  as  the  colony  of  Georgia  was  not  prepared  to  send  dele- 
gates, St.  John's  Parish  commissioned  Mr.  Lyman  Hall  to  go  in  their  behalf  f  so  that 
the  first  Continental  Congress  consisted  of  the  representatives  of  twelve  colonies 
and  Lyman  Hall,  representing  the  Dorchester  folk  in  Georgia.  The  patriotism  of 
the  plucky  little  parish  was  appreciated,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Governor)  Hall  was 
finally  joined  by  additional  delegates  from  the  colony.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
new  State  of  Georgia,  in  addition  to  gifts  of  estates  to  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  and 
Gen.  Nathaniel  Green,  organized  a  county  from  this  parish  and  named  it  Liberty 
County,  in  honor  of  the  patriotism  of  the  people.  For  well-nigh  one  hundred  years 
Liberty  County,  Ga.,  was  "known  of  all  men"  in  Southern  parts  for  the  number 
of  distinguished  clergymen  and  educators  it  sent  forth.  Among  them  were  the 
Gildersleevcs,  Joneses,  Bakers,  Mells,  and  numerous  others,  many  of  whom  are  still 
among  the  best  known  of  the  educational  men  of  the  Gulf  States.  The  country 
finally  became  a  region  of  great  plantations,  and  in  the  march  of  General  Sherman 
was  relieved  of  its  large  slave  population.  A  recent  visit  showed  the  old  church, 
now  a  colored  conventicle;  and  the  picturesque  dilapidated  cemetery,  crowded  with 
the  headstones  of  well-known  people.  The  negroes,  in  imitation  of  their  predeces- 
sors, are  among  the  best  of  their  race  in  the  State.  "We  sat  at  an  open  window  on  a 
Sabbath  morning  in  early  spring  and  saw  a  hundred  wagons  pass,  filled  with  these 
people,  who  were  as  well  dressed  as  the  old  Dorchester  fathers  and  mothers  that 
left  Boston  one  hundred  and  seventy- five  years  before,  and  with  all  the  evidences  of 
moderate  prosperity.  Liberty  is  one  of  the  *Mry"  counties,  under  a  local  option 
prohibitory  liquor  law. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  this  head,  as  every  considerable  town  in  these  col- 
onies, in  due  time,  had  its  school,  and  even  the  isolated  settlements,  "away  out 
West,"  as  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  first  called.  Those  up  among  the  mountains  of  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  on  the  islands  of  the  sea,  also  had  this  oppor- 
tunity of  a  common  school.  That  there  was  illiteracy  still  existing  among  a  people 
so  circumstanced  in  a  border  country  is  not  surprising.  But,  long  before  the  Revo- 
lution, the  colony  of  Connecticut  boasted  that  all  its  people  could  read  and  write. 
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And  the  life  they  lived  was  a  ''select  schoor'  of  mental,  moral,  and  industrial  train- 
ing, sach  as  many  a  great  metropolis  is  now  trying  in  vain  to  devise  for  the  benefit 
of  the  most  hopeless  of  the  "neglected  classes"— the  children  of  rich,  thoughtless, 
or  ignorant  parents,  still  kept  by  the  dictates  of  baleful  fashions  from  the  contact 
with  actual  life,  the  most  tonic  discipline  of  all  for  the  growing  girl  or  boy. 

It  was  not  alone  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  that  the  new  colonies  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  sent  the  graduates  of  these  early  common  schools  and 
colleges.  Nine  years  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock  a  band  of  several 
hundred  Puritans  from  England  appeared  on  the  south  shore  of  the  James  River,  in 
what  is  now  Norfolk  County,  Va.,  and  at  once  went  at  their  characteristic  business 
of  building  up  a  country  in  all  essential  respects  like  that  of  the  later  comers  in 
New  England.  For  a  term  of  years  they  went  on  with  success ;  became  known  as  a 
prosperous  settlement ;  sent  two  burgesses  to  the  colonial  assembly  and,  afterwards, 
furnished  a  governor  to  the  colony  during  the  administration  of  the  Protector, 
Cromwell,  in  England.  But  darker  days  fell  upon  them.  Governor  Berkeley 
worried  them  out  of  their  homes  under  a  system  of  nagging  persecution,  every  way 
as  illiberal  as  the  early  bigotry  of  New  England. 

lu  1649  they  accepted  an  invitation  to  go  to  Maryland,  then,  under  the  rule  of  Lord 
Baltimore,  a  refuge  for  the  persecuted,  and  settled  at  Greenberry's  Point,  on  the  Sev- 
ern River,  near  the  present  city  of  Annapolis.  For  fifty  years  and  more  the  Puritan 
settlement  in  Anne  Arundel  County  was  the  political  and  social  backbone  of  the 
colony,  and,  more  than  once,  became  the  governing  power,  finally  upsetting  the 
feudal  tenure  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  delivering  the  people  of  Maryland  over  to  a 
popular  government.  They  were  finally  mingled  with  a  large  settlement  of  Quakers 
and  absorbed  in  the  growing  population  of  this  portion  of  the  State. 

In  1753,  600  citizens  of  Windham  County,  Conn.,  under  direction  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Land  Company,  established  themselves  in  a  region  in  the  Valley  of  Wyoming, 
Pennsylvania,  which  to-day  includes  5  counties  and  15  townships,  inliabited  by  more 
than  200,000  people.  In  spite  of  perils  from  the  Indians  and  the  terrible  Wyoming 
massacre  commemorated  in  Campbell's  exquisite  poem,  they  appropriated  900  acres 
of  each  township  to  the  support  of  schools,  organized  education  in  nearer  approach 
to  the  present  common  school  system  than  ever  was  known  at  home,  and  held  on 
under  this  local  arrangement  until  1834,  when  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  first  estab- 
lished a  full  system  of  common  schools.  Among  its  citizens  the  most  important 
character  in  placing  in  the  new  constitntiou  of  the  State,  in  1790,  the  clause  under 
which  Pennsylvania  now  supports  her  excellent  system  of  public  instruction  was 
Timothy  Pickering. 

About  this  time  a  notable  religious  movement  occurred  in  the  migration  to  Vir- 
ginia of  a  body  of  people  who,  under  the  ominous  title  **  New  Lights,"  inangurated 
a  prodigious  revival.  Beginning  in  the  region  of  what  is  now  known  as  "The  Wil- 
derness," they  woke  up  a  widespread  interest,  converted  several  leading  men,  inter- 
ested Patrick  Henry,  and  forged  ahead  till  they  had  made  a  streak  of  light  all  the 
way  down  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  Atlanta,  Ga.  This  movement  of  the 
Virginia  Baptists  was  a  powerful  factor  in  the  agitation,  led  by  Thomas  Jefi'erson, 
for  the  separation  of  church  and  state  in  Virginia,  and  had  a  powerful  influence  in 
the  subsequent  separation  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  in  the  Constitution 
of  tbe  United  States. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  for  a  time  was  a  student  in  the  Latin  school  of  Bos- 
ton, became  the  most  prominent  leader  of  educational  reform  in  the  colony  of  Penn- 
sylvania, under  the  rule  of  the  Penn  family  which,  spite  of  the  broad  views  of  its 
distinguished  head,  never  favored  the  common  school.  Franklin  was  one  of  the  chief 
organizers  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  more  than  one  of  the  present 
institutions  of  learning  in  Philadelphia  refers  to  him  as  its  founder.  He  interested 
himself  warmly  in  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  new  German  immigrants,  and, 
although  resisted  by  the  German  clergy,  accomplished  great  good.    Almost  every 
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great  cifcy  in  the  Uniou  has  a  **  Franklin  Bchoolhouse  '^  among  its  odncational 
bnildings. 

One  of  the  most  entertaining,  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful,  books  that  could  be 
compiled  for  the  instruction  and  inspiration  of  American  educators  would  be  a  bio- 
graphical record  of  the  superior  teachers  during  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
the  New  England  colonial  life.  Two  centuries  ago,  everywhere  in  Christendom,  the 
clergy  largely  monopolized  both  the  teaching  and  supervision  in  school  life.  But 
only  in  the  New  England  colonies  could  it  be  said  that  the  clerical  body  was  in  line 
with  the  type  of  education  that  later  developed  into  the  American  common  school. 
The  reason  of  this  was  that,  in  the  first  new  American  departure  in  ecclesiastical 
afi^airs,  there  was  laid,  at  an  early  period  in  these  New  England  colonies,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Congregational  polity,  in  which  the  body — ** church  members"  and  the 
congregation — constitute  an  independent  religious  body  which  approves  its  creed, 
appoints  its  teachers,  directs  its  polity  in  regard  to  other  churches,  and,  in  all  essen- 
tial respects,  constitutes  the  church. 

In  New  England  the  church  and  the  common  school  had  the  same  constituency. 
Neither  was  the  creature  of  an  ecclesiaetical  or  civil  body  claiming  any  right  above 
the  will  of  the  people  who  were  its  working  membership.  The  minister,  the  local 
civil  authority,  and  the  schoolmaster  were  chosen  by  the  same  body  of  voters  and, 
in  all  matters  concerning  education,  acted  in  complete  unison.  Thus  it  was  natural 
and  often  best  that  to  the  minister,  who  at  that  period  was  usually  the  most  compe- 
tent man  in  the  community,  should  be  assigned  the  added  work  of  the  teacher, 
especially  of  the  grammar  or  higher  department  of  the  public  school.  The  children 
were  prepared  for  this  school  in  a  lower  department,  often  taught  by  a  woman — per- 
haps oftener  a  private  than  a  public  arrangement.  It  was  owing  to  this  fact  that, 
for  two  hundred  years,  the  common  schools  of  New  England  were  in  favor  with  the 
leading  clergy  and  received  the  great  accession  of  power  that  comes  from  the 
approval  of  the  organized  religious  life  of  the  community.  Hundreds  of  the  ablest 
and  most  devoted  clergymen  of  these  colonics,  at  one  time  many  through  their  entire 
professional  career,  were  thus  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction  in  the  people'^ 
schools. 

But  outside  the  clerical  class  there  grew  up,  from  the  first,  a  class  of  professional 
schoolmasters,  somewhat  of  the  British  type,  but  modified  by  the  demands  and  spirit 
of  the  new  colonial  life,  who  served  the  people  in  a  way  that  merits  far  greater  rec- 
ognition than  even  the  public  of  to-day  is  inclined  to  give.  In  the  great  treasure- 
house  of  American  educational  lore.  Dr.  Barnard's  30  volumes  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Education,  will  be  found  a  large  number  of  these  biographical  sketches,  all  pre- 
pared with  care  and  many  of  them  inclosed  in  a  broad  margin  of  information  on 
contemporary  educational  affairs.  In  the  ''good  time  coming"  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful circulars  of  information  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  may  be  a  volume  of 
these  admirable  sketches,  collected  from  Dr.  Barnard's  overflowing  treasury.  The 
limits  of  this  essay  forbid  even  the  mention  of  this  illustrious  roll  of  men  and  women 
who,  by  their  lifelong  devotion,  wrought  out,  year  by  year,  what  has  become  the  most 
precious  heritage  of  the  people — the  American  system  of  common -school  education. 
A  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  one  of  the  earliest,  as  one  of  the  most  eminent, 
of  these  men,  may,  however,  be  given  as  a  type  of  the  superior  New  England  school- 
master of  the  old  time. 

Ezekiel  Cheever,  the  son  of  a  linen  draper  of  London,  was  born  in  that  city  in 
1614;  well  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school;  came  to  this  country  in  1637,  at  the  age  of 
23,  and  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven.  He  was  at  once 
recognized ;'  was  one  of  the  12  men  chosen  to  establish  the  church  and,  in  that 
capacity,  became  a  deacon  of  the  congregation  and  an  occasional  preacher.  He 
was  elected  a  deputy  from  New  Haven  to  the  general  court  in  1646.  As  the  large 
majority  of  the  settlers  of  New  Haven  could  read  and  three-fourths  of  them  write, 
it  is  not  remarkable  that  they  called  their  best  scholar  to  teach  in  the  new  school. 
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From  1638  to  1650  Mr.  Cbeever  taught  tko  first  schoolti  in  the  now  colony.  Begte- 
niog  with  the  elementary  department,  he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  mastership  of 
the  first  firee  school.  This  school  was  largely  a  private  arrmigement  for  the  Instmc 
tion  of  select  pupils  of  all  classes  in  the  classics  and  higher  branches.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  the  academy,  that,  later,  became  so  large  am  eleraont  in  the  edncatioa 
of  New  England^  Indeed,  largely  monopolized  the  secondary  edneatum  in  these 
States.  At  first,  however,  there  was  in  the  free  school  an  element  of  pnhlic  snpport, 
and  this  at  New  Haven  was  established  under  the  following  enaetment  of  the  '^tawn 
meeting.'' 

'Tor  the  better  training  of  youth  in  this  town,  that,  through  Go^  blessing,  tiiey 
may  be  fitted  for  public  serAnce  hereafter,  in  church  or  comraonwealth,  it  is  ordered 
that  a  free  school  be  set  up,  and  the  magistrates  with  the  teaching  elders  are  eu  treated 
to  consider  what  rules  and  orders  are  meet  to  be  observed,  and  what  allowance  may 
be  convenient  for  the  schoolmaster's  care  and  paiss,  whidi  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
town's  stock." 

For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  eokmy  of  Counectiont  educated  its  children 
by  this  cooperation  of  private  and  pabUo  effort,  with  the  resnlt  that,  in  1800,  it  is 
asserted  that ''  a  family  which  had  snfferedt  so  ranch  barbarism  as  net  to  teach,  by 
themselves  or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so  mneh  learning  as  may  enable 
them  to  read  the  English  tongue,  or  even  an  individual  unable  to  read  the  Holy  Word 
of  God  and  the  good  laws  of  the  colony,  was  not  to  be  met  with." 

But,  in  some  way,  Mr.  Checver  ran  against  the  sharp  i>oints  of  the  New  Haven 
ecclesiastical  and  social  etiquette  and  was  tried  by  the  church  for  ''an  oflensive  ear* 
riago  in  church  and  public  assembly  "  and  ''a  stifi'  and  proud  spirit."  The  resalt  wiui 
that  he  removed  to  the  more  liberal  colony  of  Massachusetts,  where,  in  1650,  ho  ia 
found  at  Ipswich.  For  eleven  years  he  wrought  there  as  teacher  with  such  vigor 
that  ho  not  only  left  the  school  ''famous  in  all  the  country,"  but  the  little  settlement 
"ranked  in  literature  and  population  above  all  other  towns  in  the  county  of  Essex," 
a  fair  illustration  of  the  vital  relations  in  which  the  sehool  stood  to  civilization  in 
the  community  in  which  it  wns  established.  During  these  eleven  years  he  sent  d 
students  to  Harvard  College.  The  school  was  not  a  foreign  institution  imposed  by 
tdie  state  or  the  church,  but  the  most  vital  port  of  the  body  politic,  next  to  the  home 
itself,  through  which  circulated  the  Hfeblood  of  the  oommunity.  The  Ipswich  seheel 
was  under  the  direction  of  the  town  authorities  as  far  aa  choice  of  master,  the  impo- 
sition of  tuition  fees  on  each  family,  and  the  collection  and  distribntion  of  funds  was 
concemetL  Hero  the  good  schoolmaster  lived  on  an  estate  belooging  to  the  town, 
built  a  barn,  and  cultivated  an  orchard. 

In  1661  Mr.  Cheever  removed  to  Charlestown,  Mass.,  whose  educational  affairs  were 
evidently  in  a  tangle,  stirred  up  the  people  to  repair  the  schoolbonse,  pay  his  salary 
punctually,  and  give  him  the  monopoly  of  the  school-keeping  business  in  the  place. 
In  nine  years  ho  had  evidently  left  education  in  this  settlement,  as  in  New  Haven 
and  Ipswich,  in  a  condition  to  go  alono»  and  stepped  out  and  up  to  his  final  position 
(the  highest  in  the  eaatern,  perhaps  in  all  the  colonies  at  that  time),  the  mastership 
of  the  free  school  that,  after  1790,  under  the  name  of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  haa 
become  famous  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  institutions  for  tho  secondary  education 
of  boys  in  the  United  States.  The  agreement  was  made,  as  now,  by  the  governing 
body  (then  tho  selectmen  of  tho  town),  and  his  salary  was  fixed  at  £60  a  year  and 
the  use  of  the  sclioolhouse.  At  this  time  the  school  had  been  in  existence  thirty-fonr 
years,  established  under  Master  Maude  in  1636,  and  carried  on  in  snbstautially  the 
same  way  with  varied  success.  But  when  Muster  Cheever,  after  an  apprenticeship 
of  thirty  years,  stepped  on  deck,  the  good  ship  righte<l,  and  for  thirty-eight  years, 
till  1708,  was  the  foremost  educational  authority  in  the  growing  town.  The  school- 
house  occupied  tho  site  of  the  present  King's  Chapel,  comer  of  I'reraont  and  School 
streets,  and  tho  school  is  described  as  "  not  only  the  principal  classical  school  of 
Massachusetts,  but  of  the  British  colonies,  if  not  of  all  America."    Pupils  were 
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admitted  when  able  to  read,  at  6  or  7  years  of  age,  and  at  once  pat  into  the  **  Latin 
Accidence."  It  seems  to  hare  been  a  habit  of  the  old  gentleman  to  administer  vig- 
orous corporal  punishment  bj  thrashing  a  mischieyons  boy  for  hindering  hi«  fellows 
from  studying.  Yet  it  is  recorded  that  his  *' presence  was  an  agreeable  mixture  of 
majesty  and  sweetness,  both  in  his  voice  and  countenance/'  and  his  pnpils  carried 
away  from  the  school  an  abiding  reverence  and  affection  for  their  master.  Ho  was 
probably  the  first  maker  of  schoolbooks  in  the  coantry,  having  produced  "  a  short 
introduction  to  the  Latin  tongue,"  which  passed  through  20  editions  before  1790,  was 
for  more  than  a  century  the  text-book  in  most  of  the  Latin  schools  in  New  England, 
is  called  by  eminent  scholars  ^'  tlie  wonder  of  th«  age,"  and  held  on  till  1838.  He 
also  tried  his  hand  at  theology  in  a  treatise  on  the  coming  millennium. 

That  old  Boston  had  a  chronic  habit  of  fault-finding  with  its  best  men  is  shown  by 
a  petition  of  Master  Cheever  to  the  colonial  governor,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  in  1689, 
after  he  had  already  been  fifty  years  at  his  work,  that  his  arreors  of  salary  might  be 
paid  and  his  position  secured  to  him.  He  died  in  1708,  at  the  age  of  94.  He  was  the 
educational  patriarch  of  the  colonies,  a  contemporary  of  the  founders  of  at  least 
four  of  them,  and  assisted  largely  in  the  schooling  of  two  generations  of  the  fore- 
most people  of  the  day.  He  was  buried  from  his  own  school  house,  the  public 
authorities  of  the  colony  appearing  in  state  at  his  funeral.  Among  his  ''proud  and 
stiff"  quirks  i*  recorded  his  abhorrence  of  x)eriwigs,  then  in  the  height  of  fashion. 
"  He  wore  his  own  beard  long  and  pointed,  suid  when  he  stroked  his  beard  to  a  point, 
it  was  a  sign  to  the  boys  to  stand  clear."  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  one  of  his  pupils, 
preached  his  funeral  sermon,  ftom  which  it  is  a  comfort  to  learn.  New  Haven  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  that  Master  Cheever  "dy^d  a  candidate  for  the  first 
resurrection." 

But  Master  Cheever  was  only  the  most  notable  figure  in  a  generation  of  these 
stately  and  faithful  old  pedagogues,  who,  from  1633  to  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
era,  not  disdaining  the  aid  of  the  good  dames  and  schoolmistresses  who  prepared 
their  work,  held  the  rudder  of  the  infant  civilization  through  the  turmoU  of  a 
hundred  tremendous  years,  dealing  with  issues  of  incomparable  moment  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  union  in  the  Republic  that  was  to  come. 

The  final  outcome  of  a  system  of  popular  education  upon  the  character  and 
history  of  a  people  is  not  so  much  to  be  estimated  by  a  earefhl  inspection  of  its 
methods  of  organization,  administration,  and  instruction,  as  by  its  scope  and  spirit 
and  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  general  life  of  the  community.  One  of  the 
penalties  of  a  highly  developed  civilization  is  a  general  intensity  of  living  that 
forces  every  man  and  woman  into  a  comer  to  battle  for  a  position  always  in  peril, 
while  the  broad  common  interests  on  which  the  national  character  and  destiny 
depend  are  more  and  more  delivered  up  to  the  despotism  of  a  body  of  officials  whose 
superior  technical  skill  is  often  acquired  at  the  expense  of  the  larger  gifts  and 
graces  of  a  wise  and  generous  manhood.  No  competent  observer  will  deny  that  the 
elaborate  public-school  system  of  a  great  American  city,  even  of  a  considerable  vil- 
lage, is  in  many  respects  superior  to  the  old-  time  Boston  school  of  a  hundred  years 
ago.  But  this  superiority  is  purchased  by  an  almost  complete  loss  of  the  intense 
interest  in  the  school  by  the  family  and  church  and,  too  often,  the  entire  neighbor- 
hood. The  hard  and  fast  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school  board  of  to-day;  the 
difficulty  even  of  comprehending  the  goings-on  and  the  ways  of  doing  things  inside 
the  schoolroom;  the  despotic  claim  on  youthful  time  and  energy,  in  and  out  of 
school  hours,  by  the  inevitable  demand  of  the  enlarged  and  improved  courses  of 
study ;  the  improbability  that  any  personal  appeal  to  the  authorities  can  be  tried 
on  its  merits — all  these  disabilities  tend  to  a  loss  of  interest  by  the  vast  majority 
of  the  patrons  of  the  school.  The  result  is  that  the  school  comes  to  be  regarded, 
like  Congress  or  the  courts,  as  one  cog  of  the  stupendous  machine  by  which  society 
is  propelled  in  these  days  of  sharp  division  of  labor. 
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Bnt  the  final  outcome  of  any  system  depends  on  the  qnestion,  To  what  an  extent 
is  it  a  vital  part  of  the  best  life  of  the  whole  people f  If  through  the  Bchoolhonse, 
though  but  a  log  shanty  in  the  wilderness,  flows  broad,  deep,  and  clear  the  current 
of  the  most  intense  faith,  energy,  and  consecration  of  a  body  of  immigrants,  just 
beginning  the  creation  of  a  new  state,  that  school,  spite  of  a  hundred  defects  of  man- 
agement and  an  antiquated  style  of  instruction,  will  produce  the  great  men  and  noble 
women  that  build  republican  states  and  make  history  in  a  new  world. 

Whatever  may  be  said,  and  a  good  deal  can  be  said,  of  the  numerous  defects  in 
the  colonial  system  of  popular  education  herein  described,  it  was,  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  the  present  common  school,  in  a  daily  and  hourly  vital  connection  with 
the  whole  body  politic.  Instead  of  a  government  by  boards  of  officials,  elected  at 
long  intervals  amid  the  confusing  and  exasperating  conflicts  of  partisan  politics, 
the  people  of  old  Boston,  Roxbury,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  all  lesser  towns  had 
their  hand  on  everything  going,  even  to  the  "stiff  and  proud''  deportment  of  deacon, 
deput3%  occasional  preacher,  and  schoolmaster,  Ezekiel  Cheever.  The  tremendous 
concentration  of  life  upon  public  affairs,  church,  school,  and  state,  sot  the  entire 
force  of  a  powerful  community  behind  the  humblest  common  school.  The  children 
might  partake  of  a  diet  of  conic  sections,  Latin,  the  Bible,  and  the  hornbook,  as  the 
common  diet  in  school  was;  but  all  the  while  they  were  going  through  the  first 
drill  of  the  "  awkward  squad  "  which,  through  the  often  ludicrous  experiences  of 
"training  day"  and  the  muster  field,  brought  out  the  soldiers  that  fought  at  Louis- 
burg,  Bennington,  Saratoga,  and  Yorktown,  and,  under  the  lead  of  a  crowd  of 
extempore  rural  generals,  assisted  powerfully  at  the  later  "bushwhacking''  of 
the  British  Empire  across  the  Atlantic  and  beyond  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  north 
latitude. 

It  was  not  alone  the  superior  int'Clligence  of  the  New  England  people  that  accounts 
for  the  magnificent  outbreak  of  fighting  patriotism  at  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill; 
for  the  hoisting  of  a  whole  section  of  the  Tory  "  upper  crust "  of  New  England  out 
of  the  country  "for  good  and  all"  at  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  and  for  the  pro- 
found influence  upon  the  new  Republic  of  these  colonies,  inferior  in  population  and 
in  several  kinds  of  influence  to  their  powerful  central  and  southern  neighbors.  It 
was  the  phalanx-like  organization  of  New  England  society  for  one  hundred  and 
flfty  years,  a  concentrated  community  of  people  who  knew  just  what  they  wanted 
and  proposed  to  get  it  at  all  hazards.  For  more  than  half  a  century  before  the 
memorable  day  of  Lexington  these  people  had  virtually  lived  with  arms  in  their 
hands.  At  one  time  one-sixth  of  the  entire  population  was  on  the  northern  border, 
among  the  dark  woods  and  gleaming  waters  of  the  Adirondack  wilderness,  in  New 
York,  braving  the  threat  of  imperial  France  to  cut  off  that  mischievous  New  Eng- 
land from  the  remainder  of  the  British  colonies  and  destroy  them  in  detail.  When 
Burgoyne  marched  forth  from  Canada  on  the  same  errand,  to  sever  the  concentrated 
brain  from  the  long-extended  body  of  the  colonial  revolt,  the  same  relentless  pha- 
lanx of  "  embattled  farmers  "  blocked  his  way,  leading  him  and  his  captured  army 
back  in  sight  of  the  Old  South  Church  and  Faneuil  Hall. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  was  largely  fought  out  by  the  people  of  the  northern 
colonies,  and  the  supply  of  fighting  men  was  in  almost  exact  ratio  to  the  activity  of 
the  provinces  in  the  education  of  the  people.  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  the 
two  foremost  provinces  in  the  school,  sent  to  the  field,  in  militia  and  continental 
troops,  130,000  men ;  more  than  half  the  soldiers  that  fought  through  the  war,  which, 
added  to  the  contingent  of  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island,  25,000,  make  155,000 
of  the  218,000  soldiers  enlisted  for  the  war,  from  New  England. 

New  York  sent  21,000,  Pennsylvania  33,000,  New  Jersey  16,000;  in  round  numbers, 
70,000  from  the  three  middle  provinces.  The  entire  southern  colonies,  almost  equal 
in  population  to  the  northern,  furnished  a  group  of  magnificent  civic  leaders  and 
the  one  supreme  military  commander;  but,  in  fighting  men  available  for  field  duty, 
outside  the  home  and  border  guard,  furnished  in  all  75,000;  Virginia  furnished 
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nearly  one-half,  and  Soath  Carolina  6;417.  It  was  one  of  the  historical  parallels 
that  are  more  than  accidents  that  Lexington  Green,  where  first  the  old  and  new 
Anglo-Saxon  world  met  in  arms,  is  now  overlooked  by  the  raonnment  commemorat- 
ing the  fallen  heroes  of  that  **  glorious  day''  and  by  the  modest  building  where 
Horace  Mann,  more  than  sixty  years  later,  on  the  4th  of  July,  opened  the  first  State 
normal  school  in  America,  with  three  students.  Six  years  ago  the  same  town, 
Lexington,  made  the  great  st^p  forward  that  will  span  the  gap  between  the  rural 
and  city  common  school  by  building  a  model  schoolbonse  and  making  arrangements 
by  which  the  children  of  the  town  may  all  be  carried  daily  at  public  expense  to 
receive  the  best  instruction  in  the  power  of  the  people  to  afford. 

General  Washington,  on  arriving  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  commander  in  chief  of  the 
revolted  colonies,  was  somewhat  worried  at  the  off-hand,  independent,  free  and  easy 
ways  of  his  Yankee  recruits.  But  he  soon  discovered  the  metal  of  his  now  soldiery. 
He  said :  **At  the  end  of  the  war  the  army  was  practically  composed  of  New  England 
soldiers."  After  his  retirement  from  the  Presidency  he  said  to  a  visiting  Englishman 
at  Mount  Vernon :  **  I  esteem  the  New  England  people  greatly.  They  are  the  stam- 
ina of  the  Union  and  its  greatest  benefactors.  They  are  continually  spreading 
themselves,  too,  to  settle  and  enlighten  less-favored  quarters.  Dr.  Franklin  is  a  New 
Euglander."  The  outcome  of  this  "spreading  themselves"  above  the  southern 
boundary  line  of  Connecticut  was  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  intelligence  and 
mental  activity  generated  in  the  old  colonial  common  school,  aca<lemy,  and  college. 
And  beyond  that  was  the  fact  that  every  New  England  man  or  group  of  good  people 
that  has  "gone  west"  for  the  last  one  hundred  years  has  carried  along  the  prayers, 
the  personal  confidence,  and  financial  good  will  of  a  prosperous,  intelligent,  and 
determined  community  left  behind.  Thus  the  five  elements  of  the  old  New  England 
civilization,  declared  by  John  Adams  to  be  **  Free  labor,  a  free  church,  the  district 
school,  town  meeting,  and  training  day,"  have  been  planted  anew  on  virgin  soil,  first 
in  western  New  York,  later  in  the  northern  section  of  the  original  Northwest,  thence 
onward  to  the  Pacific  Slope,  where,  enlarged  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  cosmopol- 
itan population,  they  have  borne  a  new  crop  of  mighty  Commonwealths  that  will 
never  "  forget  the  rock  f^om  which  they  were  hewn  "  in  any  day  of  evil  omen  to 
come. 

If  we  have  seemed  to  dwell  with  undue  emphasis  and  elaboration  on  the  early  colo- 
nial educational  history  of  New  England,  it  is  because  of  our  conviction  that  here  were 
laid  the  broad  and  deep  foundations  of  the  American  common  school.  To  the  preser- 
vation of  that  most  original  of  American  institutions  must  the  people  of  the  United 
States  look,  through  all  time  to  come,  for  the  support  of  a  democrntio  republican 
government,  in  the  American  sense  of  these  words  of  many  uncertain  meanings^ 
Bepublican  and  Democratic.  But  it  will  now  be  a  not  less  agreeable  task  to  trace  the 
more  leisurely  evolution  of  the  common-school  idea  of  the  9  colonies  of  the  center  and 
the  south  during  the  same  period.  It  will  appear  that  the  difBculties  in  their  case 
were  not  so  much  the  hostility  or  indifference  of  their  people  to  education,  either  in 
a  general  or  popular  sense,  as  uncontrollable  conditions  in  their  original  settlement. 
All  but  one  of  them  was  projected  and  established  on  a  commercial  basis.  Their 
immigrants  represented  such  a  variety  in  nationality,  class,  religion,  and  political 
ideas  that  tjie  public  energy,  available  in  New  England  for  a  united  educational, 
ecclesiastical,  and  social  life,  was  absorbed  for  more  than  a  century  in  learning  the 
great  American  art  of  living  together.  This  was  nn  achievement  in  its  way  as 
important  as  anything  in  the  new  nationality,  and  sure,  'Mu  the  fullness  of  time," 
to  bring  every  Commonwealth  into  line  with  the  only  institution  competent  to  edu- 
cate the  generations  into  a  national  civic  union — the  American  common  school. 
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The  Beoixnings  of  thk  American  Common  School  in  the  Central  and  South- 
ern British  Provinces  op  North  America  before  the  War  of  Independ- 
,    ENCE.    1607-1776. 

education  in   VIRGINIA  AND   THE   PROVINCES  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

Tho  relation  of  tho  fbnr  leading  New  England  colonics  to  the  nine  British  prov- 
inces beyond  tho  Hudson  River  and  bordering  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  American  common  school,  may  be  fitly  regarded  nnder  the  figure  of  the 
orchestra  and  the  opera  in  one  of  tho  mi^jestic  musical  dramas  of  Wagner.  First 
appears  tho  orchestra,  and  through  an  elaborate  introduction  announces  tho  theme. 
Then  follows  the  inspiring  drama,  a  marvelous  combination  of  musical,  artistic, 
scenic,  and  architectural  effects,  emphasized  by  tho  uttermost  achievement  of  tho 
human  voice,  to  present  the  conception  of  tho  great  composer.  But  all  through  the 
long-drawn  evolution  of  the  splendid  creation  the  orchestra  again  and  again  lesqh 
pears,  recalling  the  wearied  and  confused  listener  to  the  radical  theme,  as  if  there 
were  imminent  danger  that,  out  of  the  splendor  of  its  abundance,  the  glorious  spec- 
taclo  of  human  destiny  enacted  on  the  stage  would  overpower  and  obscure  the  pro- 
found central  idea  of  the  master  of  many  arts. 

Thus,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  of  provincial  life,  Arom  1620  to  1776,  it 
would  seem  that  the  providential  mission  of  the  New  England  British  provinces  of 
North  America  was  an  elaborate  experimenting  on  tho  radical  idea  of  the  coming 
Republic;  that  the  people  are  competent  of  themselves,  without  the  intervention 
of  priest  and  king,  to  initiate  and  control,  through  their  own  elected  representa- 
tives, all  the  fundamental  institutions  and  agencies  of  human  society.  In  its  way 
the  situation  of  the  Puritan  people  during  this  period  was  not  dissimilar  to  that  of 
the  Hebrew  people  in  Palestine,  or  the  people  of  Great  Britain  sixteen  centuries 
later — shut  up  to  themselves  to  work  out  a  religious  and  civic  polity,  with  only  an 
occasional  interference  from  without,  which  never  amounted  to  a  suppression  and 
only  acted  as  a  stimulant  to  their  intense  and  original  activity. 

In  no  respect  was  the  providential  call  of  the  Puritan  fathers  of  American  civiliza- 
tion more  evident  than  in  their  experimenting  with  the  bottom  fact  of  human  soci- 
ety— the  education  of  the  children.  Like  all  the  colonies,  tho  parents  of  New  England 
brought  to  their  new  home  the  old  educational  forms  of  parental  instruction.  They 
brought  tho  parochial  church  school ;  the  ''free  grammar''  school  or  academy,  chiefly 
a  private  corporation,  but  open  to  students  of  every  creed,  not  free  from  tuition,  at 
tiroes  subsidized  by  the  State,  often  chained  to  the  creed  and  polity  of  an  exclusive 
church;  and  the  college,  a  group  of  which  constituted  the  English  organization  of 
the  university.  As  far  as  this  and  almost  everything  that  could  be  evolved  from 
the  British  European  idea  of  education  iu  the  seventeenth  century  is  considered,  the 
New  England  colonies  were  not  essentially  in  advance  of  their  neighbors  except  in 
tho  vfgor  of  their  educational  public  spirit,  the  intensity  of  educational  interest  in 
the  family  and  church,  and  the  number  and  quality  of  all  sorts  of  schools. 

But,  just  at  this  point,  comes  in  the  chronic  misapprehension  of  the  majority,  evon 
of  educational  American  historians,  concerning  tho  development  of  the  educational 
life  of  this  oarly  period.  Tho  numerous  authors  of  the  almost  innumorable  histories 
of  the  United  States  are  generally  confused  and  sometimes  misleading  on  this  point. 
A  recent  life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  published  in  the  interesting  series  of  American 
Statesmen,  devotes  less  than  5  of  its  350  pages  to  the  most  cursory  mention  of  the 
educational  ideas  and  labors  of  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
local  historians  of  American  education  too  often  appear  like  men  crawling  through 
the  dense  underbrush  of  a  vast  forest  realm,  lost  to  themselves  and  hidden  from 
their  readers,  never  appearing  upon  the  open  hilltops  of  observation,  whore  an  intel- 
ligent overlook  of  the  entire  field  can  be  obtained  and  tho  tendencies  andcharacteiv 
istics  of  educational  affairs  bo  apprehended. 
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It  18  to  this  chronic  failure  to  obtain  tlie  real  point  of  view  that  we  must  ascribe 
the  controversy  that  periodically  breaks  out  between  the  educators  of  different 
portions  of  the  older  States  on  the  claim  of  priority  in  the  beginnings  of  the 
Americxm  common  school.  The  one  element  that  the  American  people  has  added 
to  the  combination  out  of  which  this  institution  has  been  developed  is  the  initiative  * 
of  the  people  in  the  establishment,  organization,  support,  and  supervision  of  the 
education  of  every  generation  for  the  high  functions  of  American  citizenship. 

Here,  beyond  question,  the  New  England  colonies  have  "the  right  of  way,"  prac- 
tically, for  the  entire  century  and  a  half  before  the  Revolution.  There  were  schools, 
and  often  good  schools,  of  many  sorts,  supported  by  the  church,  by  colonial  legis- 
lative grants,  by  taxation  of  the  people,  by  private  corporations,  by  associations  of 
neighbors,  by  family  tutorship,  in  all  the  American  colonies  before  that  date.  But 
in  no  colony  beyond  the  Hudson  River  prior  to  the  declaration  of  American  indc- 
}>endence  was  there  anything  like  a  colonial  system  of  common  schools  for  all  chil- 
dren, organized,  supported,  and  Bui>ervised  by  the  whole  people  through  their  duly 
elected  representatives,  always  in  their  own  hands  for  revision,  improvement,  or 
modiftcation  of  any  and  every  sort.  And  in  giving  this  fundamental  idea  to  the 
original  school  life  of  the  country  the  New  England  colonies  contributed  the  one 
indispensable  motive  power  that  has  made  the  present  system  of  American  educa- 
tion essentially  different  from  that  of  all  other  Christian  nations ;  the  one  essential 
element  that,  while  preserved,  can  be  relied  on  to  overcome  all  defects  of  qaality 
and  method,  and  "in  the  fallness  of  time"  make  the  educational  life  of  the  Republic, 
like  the  Republic  itself,  a  model  for  every  free  people  on  the  globe. 

It  is  now  the  place  to  examine,  as  briefly  as  the  great  importance  of  the  investiga- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  this  essay  will  permit,  the  educational  ideals  and  habits  of 
the  American  colonies  beyond  the  Hudson  River  during  the  colonial  period.  This 
includes  the  three  central  provinces,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania; 
and  the  six,  usually  regarded  as  the  Southern  or  the  slaveholding  States  till  1865, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

We  shall  best  appreciate  the  educational  position  of  New  England  during  this 
formative  period  by  contrast  with  the  colonies  that  were  in  some  essential  respects 
farthest  removed  from  the  ideas  and  policy  of  the  Puritans.  Of  these  six  Southern 
provinces,  Virginia  was  earliest  settled  and,  until  the  close  of  the  great  civil  war, 
incomparably  the  most  powerful  and  influential  in  national  affairs.  Hero  we  shall 
best  discover  the  prevailing  idea  of  education  brought  from  England,  and  here  can 
we  trace  the  early  beginnings  of  the  common-school  idea  until  it  flamed  forth  in  the 
splendid  conception  of  a  State  and  national  system  of  education  in  the  magnificent 
but  abortive  plan  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  foremost  educational  statesman  of  that 
early  time. 

But,  first,  let  us  endeavor  to  understand  the  fundamental  idea  of  society  that 
appeared  in  the  settlement  of  Virginia  and  thence  was  reproduced  through  all  the 
States  of  the  South  for  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  great  civil  war 
of  1860-1865.  We  shall  then  better  appreciate  the  social  ideals  of  the  people  of  this 
and  the  neighboring  provinces ;  better  appreciate  the  growing  conflict  between  the 
old  and  the  new  and  the  outcome  of  the  contending  forces  of  society  in  the  schooling 
of  children  and  youth. 

In  more  than  one  respect  Virginia  is  the  most  characteristic  representative  Ameri- 
can State.  It  was  the  first  American  colony,  settled  in  1607.  In  1630  its  western 
county.  Orange,  included  the  entire  region  from  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  along  an 
indefinite  southern  boundary  line  toward  the  setting  sun.  Later  a  treaty  with 
France  reduced  its  domain  to  the  immense  realm  east  of  the  Mississippi,  including 
the  present  Virginia,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  and  the  five  original  Northwestern 
States. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  Virginia  ceded  her  somewhat  visionary  right  in  this 
entire  region  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  beyond  West  Virginia,  to  the  Nation,  and  recog- 
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nized  the  new  State  of  Kentucky.  In  1861  West  Virginia,  following  the  example 
of  the  mother  State,  "seceded"  from  Virginia  and  became  a  vigorous  companion 
of  the  great  Korthwest.  The  Virginia  of  to-day  is  still  one  of  the  most  favored  of 
American  States  in  situation,  climate,  boundless  resources,  and  undeveloped  oppor- 
tunities, capable  of  supporting  a  population  of  10,000,000  with  no  hindrance  to  any 
reasonable  aspiration  of  futupe  eminence. 

Its  history  is  the  central  romance  of  American  life;,  rt  mighty  drama,  wrought  out 
amid  a  wonderland  of  natural  beauty  and  sublimity  by  a  people  not  inferior  in  orig- 
inal capacity,  ambition,  and  persistence  to  any  in  modern  histor3\  But  its  special 
interest  to  us  in  the  present  study  of  the  American  common  school  is  its  representa- 
tive character  and  office  in  the  making  of  the  nation.  It  was  the  first  experiment  of 
Old  England  to  reproduce  itself  in  the  New  World.  Virginia  was  not  colonized  on 
any  theory,  but  was,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  its  settlement,  a  great 
"shining  shore"  across  the  western  sea  toward  which  streamed  **  every  sort  and  con- 
dition "  of  the  Protestant  English  people.  In  its  order  of  society,  form  of  government, 
established  church,  and  sharp  distinction  of  social  classes,  it  was  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  Protestant  Great  Britain  before  the  great  English  revolution  of  1689. 

But  no  Anglo-Saxon  people  can  remain  an  annex  or  imitation.  Immediately  this 
new  colony  took  up  the  radical  conflict  of  "the  classes  versus  the  masses,"  of  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  talks  to-day.  With  characteristic  pertinacity  the  Old  Dominion 
stuck  to  that  text,  elbowing  oflf  successive  empires  of  territory  that  would  cmbarra'***, 
keeping  outside  the  entire  drift  of  later  European  immigration  that  would  compro- 
mise, and  only  holding  fast  to  the  negro,  whoso  status  of  slavery  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  gave  incredible  advantage  to  the  dominant  class.  As  In  every  Euro- 
pean nation,  this  conflict  finally  exploded  in  civil  war;  the  powerful  and  persistent 
class  that  had  ruled  Virginia  and  led  the  entire  elaveholding  section  of  the  Union, 
staking  everything,  even  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  on  the  perpetuation  of  its 
control  of  the  only  nation  in  which  it  was  willing  to  abide.  Never  was  this  great 
battle  of  the  ages  more  splendidly  fought  out;  never  by  a  more  illustrious  represent- 
ative of  the  aristocratic  order;  never  by  the  more  potent  magnetic  power  of  the 
superior  class  to  confuse  and  use  the  masses  of  the  people;  never  with  more  phenom- 
enal courage  in  its  soldiery  or  higher  personal  character  and  more  consummate  military 
skill  in  its  commanders,  than  in  the  four  terrible  years  through  which  Old  Virginia 
defied  the  great  Republic  in  sight  of  the  dome  of  the  national  Capitol. 

And  never  was  victory  more  decisive  than  in  the  annihilation  of  that  magnificent 
dominant  class  as  a  rival  power  in  American  affairs  in  the  fall  of  Richmond,  a  gen- 
eration ago.  To-day  Virginia  is  a  people's  State,  only  governed  by  its  dominant 
party  as  long  as  it  does  the  will  of  the  white  masses.  And  here  is  being  wrought 
out,  more  completely  than  elsewhere,  the  destiny  of  the  n^gro — first  landed  on  it« 
shores  as  a  savage,  a  pagan,  and  a  slave;  now  endowed  with  all  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship; educated  in  the  common  schools;  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  better  off  than  any- 
where else.  And  most  amazing  of  all  the  wonders  of  American  history  is  the  spec- 
tacle of  new  Virginia  striking  hands  with  the  Northern  Christian  people  and  the 
National  Government  in  the  training  of  the  negro  and  the  Indian  for  American  citi- 
zenship in  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  in  full  view  of  the 
beach  smote  by  the  prow  of  the  first  Dutch  slave  ship  in  1620. 

How  this  wonderful  conflict  has  gone  on — the  prolongation  of  the  old  English 
fight  among  the  people  most  thoroughly  Anglo-Saxon  on  this  continent — and  what 
its  final  issue  portends,  as  an  object  lesson  to  motherland  across  the  sea,  is  beyond 
comparison  the  most  instructive,  thrilling,  and  suggestive  story  yet  told  in  the  New 
World.  What  may  be  in  store  through  tho  coming  years  for  a  Commonwealth  that, 
after  this  fashion,  has  fought  out  the  tremendous  problem  of  the  classes  versus  the 
masses  to  its  finish,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  inspiring  themes  of  moral 
speculation  and  social  philosophy.  Out  of  tho  Old  South,  represented  by  the  Vir- 
ginia of  the  past,  is  to  come  the  most  thoroughly  original  literature  of  the  American 
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continent.  Oat  of  the  New  Sonth,  burdened  with  the  final  social  problem  of  human- 
ity— the  demonstration  that  all  races  of  men  can  dwell  together  iu  a  Republic  in 
freedom,  order,  mntnal  appreciation,  and  mutual  helpfulness— is  to  come  the  final 
decisive  proof  that  the  Christian  religion  is  the  one  power  and  the  Divine  Man  the 
ono  leader,  whereby  the  awful  distinctions  and  repulsions  iu  our  humanity,  before 
which  paganism,  secularism,  science,  and  culture  stand  aghast,  may  be  reconciled  in 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

The  old  assertion  that  Virginia  and  the  South  were  settled  by  the  Cavalier,  as  New 
England  by  the  Puritan,  is  an  exploded  romance.  The  few  legitimate  representa- 
tives of  the  British  nobility  and  gentry,  largely  ''bad  boys"  and  broken-down 
clergymen,  who  drifted  to  Virginia  in  the  ono  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the 
Revolution,  were  little  more  than  a  disturbing  element  until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  sent  the  majority  of  them  trooping  back  to  the  old  country.  "The 
classes ''  were  represented,  in  the  old  Dominion,  by  the  great  body  of  landholders — 
chiefly  slave  owners — that  practically  owned  the  country  from  the  Alleghanies  to 
the  sea  for  more  than  two  centuries.  This  class  was  a  composite  body;  most 
nearly  allied  to  the  farmers  and  country  squires  of  the  old  home,  including  a 
small  contingent  of  early  Germans  and  a  considerable  class  of  settlers  from  the 
Northern  States.  It  was  not  ''blue  blood,"  so  much  as  the  opportunity  of  a  new 
country  for  the  possession  of  great  estates  and  the  ownership  of  slaves  by  any  com- 
petent man,  that  finally  welded  together  that  powerful  dominant  class  on  the 
Southern  Atlantic  seaboard,  recruited  from  everywhere,  perpetuated  in  the  South- 
west, perhaps  in  original  ability  and  practical  faculty  the  ablest  aristocracy  in 
Christendom,  that  defied  the  Union  in  arms  in  1860. 

"The  masses"  in  the  Old  Colony  for  more  than  a  century  were  represented  by  the 
people  who,  for  various  reasons,  could  not  reach  this  position;  crowded  off  into  the 
western  wilderness  or  held  in  a  turbulent  vassalage  at  home ;  outside  exceptional 
youth,  almost  denied  the  opportunities  for  even  elementary  education;  shut  out 
from  the  main  avenues  to  success.  Out  of  the  superior  class  came  occasional  leaders 
of  a  popular  movement  which  now  and  then  flashed  forth  with  a  portentous  glare 
through  the  monotony  of  the  old  colonial  life. 

The  first  experiment  of  settlement  on  the  coast  of  the  Old  Dominion  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Company  fioundered  on  for  twenty  years  through  a  series  of  blunders  and 
disasters.  Ten  thousand  people,  too  many  of  the  sort  that  should  never  leave  home 
save  for  a  riddance  or  on  a  forlorn  hope,  were  landed  upon  a  new  country,  and,  but 
for  a  small  minority  of  the  superior  sort  led  by  Capt.  John  Smith,  the  enterprise 
would  again  and  again  have  gone  to  wreck.  As  it  was,  nearly  twenty  years  after 
the  first  arrival,  but  2,000  of  the  10,000  remained,  and  they  with  but  a  flickering 
hope  of  success.  Here  was  small  opportunity  for  the  growth  of  the  educational 
spirit.  The  few  reliable  families  probably  took  such  care  as  was  possible  of  their 
own  children  and  the  church  and  clergy  followed  the  old  English  way  of  "feeding 
the  lambs"  according  to  the  quality  and  stock  of  the  breed. 

For  full  half  a  century  all  the  movements  for  establishing  schools  of  any  sort 
appear  to  have  originated  at  home  from  the  religious  zeal  of  King  James  I,  the 
romantic  idea  of  converting  the  "infidel  savages"  to  Christianity  entertained  b;* 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  from  the  benevolent  desire  of  ;. 
few  men  of  unusual  intelligence  and  missionary  spirit  to  do  something  for  a  settle- 
ment that  had  already  become  a  problem  more  complex  than  any  of  the  theological 
disputes  that  vexed  the  faithful. 

At  an  early  date  there  appears  to  have  been  a  movement  in  England  to  raise  funds, 
with  a  somewhat  undefined  purpose  of  schooling  the  Indians.  In  1619,  under  the 
patronage  of  Sir  Edward  Sandys,  a  board  of  eminent  gentlemen  was  formed  in  Eng- 
land, including  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  the  early  friend  of  Shakespeare,  to  estab- 
lish a  "college,"  and  the  legislative  body  made  "humble  petition"  to  the  King  to 
aid  in  the  enterprise.  Ten  thousand  acres  of  land  were  set  apart  for  "a  university," 
1,000  of  which  was  to  be  appropriated  for  an  elementary  school  for  "the  conversion 
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of  tbo  infidels/'  Private  gifts  were  added,  the  King  made  his  donation,  and  a  plan 
was  formed  for  the  instruction  of  Indian  children  from  the  ago  of  7  to  12  <' in  reading 
and  the  principles  of  Christianity/'  and  a  subsequent  training  in  trades  till  21,  with 
tho  intention  of  merging  them  in  the  general  body  politic.  The  great  estate  was 
occupied  and  a  manager  appointed.  Bey.  Mr.  Copeland,  from  the  East  Indies, 
worked  yigorously  in  behalf  of  the  movement.  Mr.  Dike  was  sent  over  to  be  the 
principal  of  tho  elementary  school  at  Charles  City,  with  a  rectorship  and  provision 
for  support.  A  squad  of  workmen  were  shipped  across  the  Atlantic  to  erect  the 
buildings  and  high  hopes  were  excited. 

But  tho  entire  plan  was  largely  ''in  the  air.''  Tho  only  part  of  it  that  had  a  fair 
chance  of  pecuniary  support,  the  Indian  school,  at  once  ran  against  a  twofold 
obstacle — the  unwillingness  of  tho  ludans  to  intrust  their  children  to  the  suspected 
whito  newcomers  and  tho  reluctance  of  the  settlers  to  assume  tho  care  of  preparing 
tho  yonng  savages  for  entrance  to  the  seminary.  The  school  was  brought  to  a  vio- 
lent end  in  1622  by  tho  first  Indian  massacre,  in  which  the  director  of  the  estate, 
a  portion  of  the  workmen,  and  300  people  were  slaughtered  by  the  ''infidels.'' 
It  does  not  seem  very  clear  whether  anything  except  this  impracticable  Indian 
school  had  at  any  time  reliable  means  of  support.  The  entire  scheme,  like  so 
many  of  the  vast  and  romantic  plans  of  zealous  prelates  and  a  benevolent  gentry 
in  England  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives,  collapsed  on  the  first  contact  with  the 
stubborn  facts  of  the  situation.  Probably  the  first  school  text-book  made  for 
American  use  was  a  little  primer  constructed  by  the  nephew  of  Bishop  Hall  for 
"  teaching  English  to  those  of  inferior  station  and  in  all  rude  countries."  Tho  funds 
of  this  abortive  venturo  were  finally  diverted  to  a  school  in  the  Bahama  Islands, 
where  Copeland,  the  chief  actor  in  the  Virginia  enterprise,  went  to  die.  This 
adventure,  magnified  by  enthusiastic  local  narrators  to  tho  rank  of  the  first  attempt 
to  establish  a  university  in  tho  New  World,  was  too  early  and  too  absolutely  without 
foundation  in  the  sense  of  edncational  need  among  the  people  to  be  successful,  and 
its  violent  end  probably  saved  it  from  a  moro  humiliating  collai>8e. 

Another  even  moro  eccentric  project  for  establishing  "a  college"  on  an  island  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna  Kiver,  on  which  its  visionary  projector  spent  a  com- 
fortable fortune,  speedily  traveled  the  same  road  to  ruin.  Meanwhile  a  band  of 
Puritans  from  England  had  efibcted  a  settlement  south  of  tho  James  River,  and 
seemed  to  be  well  on  the  way  to  the  establishment  of  a  prosperous  local  colony,  with 
fair  hope  of  tho  inevitable  school  that  always  sprung  up  from  tho  sowing  of  Puritan 
seed.  But  tho  jealous  colonial  governor  worried  the  obnoxious  colony  till,  after 
rejecting  a  proposition  to  move  to  tlie  Bahamas,  it  effected  a  lodgment  in  Maryland, 
where  it  did  yooman's  service  in  the  building  up  of  that  State. 

From  timo  to  time  other  benevolent  individuals  made  gifts  of  money  and  land, 
"milch  cows,"  and  various  useful  appurtenances  to  ostablioh  local  schools.  It  was 
tho  old  English  habit  of  eminent  and  pious  men  giving  their  namo  and  moans  to  the 
founding  of  a  school,  under  the  control  of  a  close  corporation,  generally  bound  fast 
to  a  special  church.  Several  of  these  seminaries  appear  to  have  had  a  greater  or 
less  term  of  success,  and  by  1660  there  were,  scattered  about  the  sparsely  populated 
wilderness  in  which  the  colony  still  remained,  a  number  of  little  colonial  academies 
and  several  "petty  schools."  But  tho  better  sort  of  the  Virginia  folk  who  could 
afford  it  sent  their  sons  to  England  for  education.  The  girls  were  taught  at  home 
or  in  small  private  classes  by  tutors  and  governesses.  The  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  then  tho  State  church  of  the  colony,  and  every  way  as  intolerant  as  the 
Puritan  Church  in  New  England,  kept  at  their  old-time  edncational  work  of 
instructing  such  youth  of  the  rcspoctable  class,  with  a  few  of  the  poorer  sort,  that 
were  put  under  their  charge.  George  Washington  seems  to  have  had  no  educational 
opportunity  beside  the  regulation  "field  school"  and  a  family  group  of  children 
under  a  master  in  the  homo  of  his  brother  Lawrence.  He  "graduated"  at  13,  mak- 
ing a  big  pile  of  neatly  written  manuscript  schoolbooks,  still  in  existence  in  the 
library  of  the  State  Department  at  Washington. 
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But  better  days  were  dawning  on  the  disturbed  Old  Dominiun.  Her  people,  by 
dire  oxi>erience  of  famine,  were  slowly  learning  to  appreciate  the  blunt  deliverance 
of  Capt.  John  Smith:  '^Nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  Virginia  but  by  labor.'' 
Repeated  terrible  experiences  of  savage  perfidy  and  ferocity  had  disposed  of  the 
early  romanticism  of  converting  the  Indians  to  Christianity,  civilization,  and  citizen- 
ship through  the  benefactions  and  benedictions  of  pious  churchmen  in  England, 
while  the  people  in  contact  with  the  ''  noble  savage ''  were  rapidly  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  unless  the  Indian  priests  had  their  throats  cut  there  was  no  hope 
to  bring  the  Indians  to  conversion.  Meanwhile,  the  absorbing  pressure  of  public 
events  was  enough  to  iJally  occupy  the  people  that  remained  and  challenge  the 
uttermost  activity  of  all  newcomers  to  this  land  of  mighty  promise. 

In  1624,  after  sixteen  years  of  desperate  attempt  at  living  under  the  inefficient 
regime  of  the  two  Virginia  companies,  King  James  I  abolished  the  London  com- 
pany, which,  in  its  turbulent  goings  on  at  home,  had  become  a  thorn  in  his  side  from 
.  its  assertion  of  rights  incompatible  with  the  royal  prerogative,  and  proposed  to  gov- 
ern Virginia  by  a  personal  administration.  His  death  cut  off  this  heroic  essay.  The 
attempt  of  Charles  I  to  carry  out  this  plan,  like  all  similar  efforts  of  that  unfortu- 
nate sovereign,  converged  upon  the  closing  scene  when — 

King  Cliarlet  al  Whit«hall 

Stepped  out  to  exchnDge  royal  robes  for  a  pall. 

Had  old  England  been  as  loyal  to  the  Stuart  kings  as  new  Virginia,  all  this  would 
not  have  como  to  pass.  The  colonies  stood  by  their  unhappy  monarch  in  the  hope- 
less way  that  was  alone  possible,  and  welcomed  with  open  arms  the  crowd  of 
Royalist  immigrants  who  fled  across  tho  sea  to  escape  the  stringent  administration 
of  tho  Commonwealth  under  Oliver  Cromwell.  Qovemor  Berkeley  consented  to 
nurse  his  wrath  in  tolerable  quietude  on  his  big  estate  during  the  rule  of  the  three 
governors  appointed  by  the  great  Protector.  Cavalier  and  Roundhead  agreed  to 
enjoy  their  own  good  old  Virginia  life  together,  despite  the  turning  of  things  upside 
down  at  home.  Of  course,  there  was  great  ''joy  and  gladness"  at  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II  in  1660,  and  staunch  old  Governor  Berkeley  came  back  to  his  chair  of 
state,  in  which  he  sat  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

But  meanwhile  a  notable  change  hod  been  coming  over  the  spirit  of  the  leading 
colonists.  The  inevitable  conflict  of  the  "  classes  rersM  the  masses ''  had  been  loog 
since  inaugurated  by  the  persistent  assertion  of  large  local  powers  by  the  house  of 
burgesses,  representing  the  people,  as  against  tho  royal  government  and  council 
that  stood  for  the  sovereign  power.  The  colony  was  now  divided  into  13  counties, 
represented  by  35  burgesses,  elected  by  the  votes  of  landholders  and  householders 
alone,  representing  the  respectability  of  the  country.  In  1648  there  were  but  15,000 
people,  300  African  slaves,  and  a  larger  contingent  of  indentured  white  servants, 
having  no  public  rights  until  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  service.  But  in  1670 
the  new  drift  of  immigration  had  raised  the  population  to  40,000,  with  6,000  white 
and  2,000  colored  people  "in  service."  Gradually  the  always  somewhat  indefinite 
colonial  distinction  between  Cavalier  and  Roundhead  was  becoming  even  more  uncer- 
tain by  the  substantial  agreement  of  the  more  influential  sort  of  folk  that  Virginia, 
in  respect  to  affairs  of  local  concern,  was  now  competent  to  steer  herself.  In  the 
interegnnm  between  the  abdication  of  Richard  Cromwell  and  the  coming  in  of 
Charles  II,  the  assembly  voted  that — 

"Whereas  by  reason  of  the  late  distraction  [which  God  in  His  mercy  put  a  sud- 
den period  to],  there  being  in  England  no  resident,  absolute,  and  general -confessed 
power, 

**Bc  it  enacted  and  conflmied,  That  the  supreme  power  of  tho  government  of  this 
country  shall  be  resident  in  the  assembly,  and  that  all  writs  issue  in  tho  name  of 
the  grand  assembly  of  Virginia,  until  snch  a  command  or  commission  come  out  of 
England  as  shall  be  by  the  assembly  adjndjre<l  lawful." 

Governor  Berkeley  was  reinstated  in  his  governorship  by  the  same  authority. 
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But  now  tlio  conflict  was  transferred  to  the  home  field.  The  newly  installed 
Staart  regime  proved  even  more  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  Virginia  than  to  the 
people  of  the  British  Islands.  The  oppressive  trade  and  navigation  laws  made  pros- 
perity impossible.  The  blundering  monarch,  ''  Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing  and 
never  did  a  wise  one/'  had  actually  made  an  offhand  present  of  the  whole  domain  of 
Virginia  to  two  noble  favorites,  for  thirty-one  years,  with  an  indefinite  and  inde- 
finable power  for  mischief.  During  the  regime  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  1655,  a 
large  body  of  freemen  had  already  been  disfranchised  and  the  sdffrago  limited  to 
''IVceholders  and  housekeepers.'^  The  absolute  and  stupid  petty  tyranny  of  old 
Governor  Berkeley,  with  his  neglect  to  protect  the  people  from  the  hostile  Indians, 
conspiring  with  these  causes  of  discontent,  awoke  a  spirit  of  revolt,  culminating  in 
the  famous  rebellion  of  Bacou,  in  1676,  which,  but  for  the  sudden  death  of  its  brave 
and  resolute  leader,  might  have  hastened  many  things.  It  was  significant  that  one 
of  the  complaints  of  the  revolting  party  took  the  form  of  the  blunt  question :  "What 
arts,  sciences,  schools  of  learning,  or  manufactures  have  been  promoted  by  any  men 
in  authority  t " 

It  was  high  time  that  this  question  was  put  and  answered.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry 
from  the  home  government  concerning  the  state  of  religion  nnd  education  in  the 
colony,  the  testy  old  governor  had  snarled  back  that  there  were  48  parishes  and  the 
clergy  well  paid,  but  according  to  his  notion  **  it  would  be  better  if  they  would  pray 
oftener  and  preach  less;"  that  ''the  people,  as  in  England,  taught  their  own  chil- 
dren;" closing  with  the  memorable  deliverance:  *'I  thank  God  there  are  no  free 
schools  nor  printing,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hundred  years;  for  learning 
has  brought  disobedience  into  the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them  and  libels 
against  the  best  government.  God  keep  us  from  both."  The  benevolent  apology  for 
these  very  plain  words,  characteristic  of  the  opponents  of  popular  enlightenment  in 
all  ages  and  every  land,  by  some  of  the  later  educational  historians  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  hardly  seems  to  dispose  of  the  accepted  understanding  of  the  facts.  The 
author  of  "Virginia,"  in  the  series  of  AmericanCoramonwealths,  himself  thoroughly 
appreciative  of  the  early  life  of  his  own  State,  declares  that  "  thirty  years  later  than 
this  there  was  but  one  free  school  and  a  few  field  schools  in  the  colony."  It  w.ms, 
certainly,  none  too  early  that  a  people,  containing  such  elements  of  power  and  prog- 
ress as  this  rapidly  growing  colony,  should  ceascf  to  be  dependent  on  the  makeshifts 
of  educational  life  on  which  they  had  subsisted  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

For  by  this  time  a  most  important  u^w  strata  of  population  had  been  formed  in 
the  Virginia  colony,  largely  from  the  coming  in  of  respectable  and  occasionally  dis- 
tinguished people,  representing  the  Royalist  party  during  the  progress  of  the  "great 
rebellion"  at  home.  Numbers  of  these  people  came  across  the  water  during  the 
Protectorate,  and,  not  being  in  good  odor  in  New  England,  naturally  drifted  to 
the  province  that  had  been  faithful  beyond  all  in  the  darkrst  hours  of  the  Stuart 
dynasty.  The  accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  British  throne  in  1688-89,  made 
a  return  to  England  by  this  class  anything  but  agreeable.  The  result  was  that, 
during  the  generation  ending  in  1670,  there  had  been  landed  on  the  shores  of  the 
Old  Dominion  the  ancestors  of  a  majority  of  the  illustrious  group  of  men  who  led 
the  State  into  insurrection  in  1776,  and  before  tbe  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
had  made  Virginia  a  name  of  power  for  all  time  throughout  Christendom.  The 
ancestors  of  nearly  every  eminent  Virginian  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  including 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Mason,  Henry,  Pendleton,  Carey,  and  Peyton,  had 
been  royalists  during  the  "late  unpleasantness"  over  the  sea. 

Bnt,  transferred  to  a  new  land,  brought  face  to  face  with  the  rough  realitieu  of 
the  infamous  government  of  the  Stuart  restoration,  threatened  not  only  with  the 
loss  of  material  prosperity  and  the  suppression  by  James  II  of  their  own  State 
religion,  but  also  the  absolute  loss  of  title  to  their  own  lands  by  the  whim  of  the 
minions  of  their  miserable  sovereign,  the  native  Anglo-Saxon  passion  for  personal 
liberty  grew  apace.    These  forty  years  of  the  life  of  the  province  were  crowded  with 
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the  prophecy  of  the  greater  era,  yet  a  century  delayed.  And  among  the  striking 
contradictions  that  make  tho  history  of  the  South  more  romantic  than  romance 
itself,  is  the  fact  that  one  of  the  early  students  of  the  new  State  Normal  School  for 
Girls  at  Farmdale,  Va.,  was  a  descendentof  tho  same  Governor  Berkeley  who  cursed 
learning  and  printing,  **  in  God^s  name/'  some  two  hundred  years  before. 

Out  of  this  fertile  new  strata  of  Virginia  society,  almost  a  new  dominion,  and  not 
from  the  logical  derelopment  of  the  original  educational  spirit  of  1608,  camo  the 
demand  for  a  school  of  the  higher  learning,  to  which  these  people,  many  of  them  of 
a  well-educated  ancestry,  could  send  their  own  sons,  without  the  expense  and  com- 
plications of  a  college  career  over  the  water.  As  early  as  1660  the  colonial  assembly 
moved  to  this  effect,  requesting  that  subscriptions  bo  solicited  at  home  and  abroad 
to  establish  a  college  and  free  school  at  tho  earliest  opportunity.  But  this  com- 
mendable resolution,  in  characteristic  colonial  style,  "hung  fire"  for  thirty  years. 
It  was  not  till  1690  that  the  local  gifts,  by  public  and  private  donors,  supported  by 
tho  royal  bounty  of  £2,000  and  20,000  acres  of  land,  with  a  tax  of  a  penny  a  pound 
on  all  tobacco  exported  to  the  neighboring  colonies,  and  the  fees  belonging  to  the 
appointment  of  surveyors  of  lands,  reinforced  by  various  minor  taxes,  scholarships, 
aud  emoluments,  and  backed  by  a  royal  charter,  set  tho  famous  College  of  William 
and  Mary  actually  on  its  feet.  The  new  institution  was  intrusted  by  the  royal 
charter  to  a  board  of  18  local  trustees,  with  ample  powers,  and  it  had  a  representa- 
tive in  the  general  assembly,  llio  curriculum  included  **  Divinity,  philosophy,  lan- 
guages, and  other  good  arts  and  sciences. '^  A  grammar  school  for  the  preparation 
of  students  was  attached  in  due  time,  and  in  a  few  years,  by  the  charity  of  Robert 
Boyle,  a  department  was  added  for  the  education  of  Indian  youth. 

The  moving  spirit  of  this  important  venture  was  Rev.  James  Blair,  commissary 
of  the  bishop  of  Loudon  for  Virginia.  He  it  was  who  took  up  the  lagging  enter- 
prise in  1691,  went  to  England,  and  persuaded  the  Joint  sovereigns  to  endow,  charter, 
and  give  their  name  to  the  institution.  Attorney-General  Seymour  tried  to  block  the 
wheels,  and  when  the  reverend  petitioner  mildly  suggested,  "  Virginians,  too,  have 
souls  to  save,'^  blurted  out,  **  Damn  their  souls ;  let  them  make  tobacco ! "  Dr.  Blair 
became  the  first  president  of  William  and  Mary  College,  holding  the  office  till  his 
death,  in  1743.  He  was  the  first  educational  statesman  of  Virginia,  and  in  some 
ways  was  a  champion  of  "  the  new  education''  in  this  early  day.  He  brought  men 
of  ability  to  the  chairs  of  instruction,  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  regulation  college 
curriculum,  and  put  his  best  life  into  the  work.  But  even  he,  backed  by  all  the 
rising  educational  spirit  of  the  colony,  could  neither  at  once  nor  ever  afterwards 
make  it  a  people's  college,  according  to  the  broader  fashion  of  Harvard  and  Yale.  It 
was  never  in  any  special  way  a  representative  of  or  in  any  shape  at  all  governed  by 
the  people  of  Virginia.  The  president,  till  the  Revolution,  was  always  the  bishop's 
first  man  in  the  colony  and  represented  the  primacy  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Great  Britain  and  Virginia.  The  professors  could  only  be  members  of  this  church, 
and  were  even  "  hedged  in  "  by  a  monastic  vow  of  celibacy,  violated  only  on  peril 
of  expulsion. 

The  institution  was  munificently  endowed,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  day. 
In  comparison  with  its  munificence.  Harvard  represented  the  Puritan  age  of  home- 
spun. But  while  the  Xew  England  colleges  were  born  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
earlier  colonial  life  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut ;  established,  supported,  and, 
through  all  their  earlier  history,  administered  largely  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people;  kept  in  the  most  intimate  relation  to  the  common  schools  through  the 
services  of  their  graduates  and  students  as  teachers;  while  Harvard,  and  at  first 
Yale,  was  not  bound  by  any  ecclesiastical  creed  and  test,  William  and  Mary,  till 
the  Revolution,  remained  essentially  a  British  colonial  organization,  representing 
in  this  respect  the  intensely  aristocratic  ideals  of  the  ruling  class  iu  the  Old 
Dominion.  The  accident  of  its  location  at  Williamsburg,  the  new  capital  of  the 
province,  was  a  great  advantage  to  its  faculty  and  students,  who,  during  the  sessions 
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of  tho  assembly,  enjoyed  a  relief  from  the  monotony  of  life  in  a  village  of  1,000 
people  throngli  the  presence  of  the  gay  and  festive  spectacle  of  the  wealth,  fashion, 
and  eminent  ability  of  the  entire  colony.  It  was  also  an  advantage  to  tho  college  to 
have  a  hold  on  the  State  fnnds,  through  the  avails  of  various  taxes  and  the  licensing 
of  land  surveyors.  But  we  shall  not  easily  find  in  anything  peculiar  to  the  school 
itself  good  reason  for  ascribing  to  it  special  eminence  as  the  great  Americah  pioneer 
in  what  is  now  called  university  instruction  in  civics.  Neither  can  we  believe  that 
George  Washington,  who  was  never  a  student  and  only  knew  William  and  Mary  as 
a  boy  in  connection  with  his  licensing  as  a  land  surveyor,  was  through  its  influence 
''developed  into  the  foremost  statesman  of  America,''  although  he  was  its  honored 
chancellor  at  the  end  of  his  career,  which,  as  much  as  is  permitted  to  any  genius  of 
his  sort,  was  that  of  an  American  self-made  man. 

Lord  Macaulay  has  well  put  the  fact,  in  one  of  his  remarkable  speeches  on  educa- 
tion in  Parliament,  that  tho  foremost  men  of  every  historic  period  are  generally 
educated  through  tho  type  of  school  and  methods  of  teaching  then  in  vogue.  It  was 
not  remarkable  that  among  the  graduates  of  William  and  Mary  College,  for  almost 
a  century  the  sole  representative  of  the  higher  education  south  of  the  Potomac 
River,  should  have  been  numbered  ''27  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  2  attorneys  gen- 
eral, nearly  20  members  of  Congress,  15  Senators,  17  governors,  37  judges,  a  lieu- 
tenant-general and  other  officers,  2  commodores,  12  professors,  4  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  7  Cabinet  officers,  a  Chief  Justice,  and  3  Presidents  of 
the  United  States.''  There  were  70,000  people  in  Virginia  at  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  150,000  in  the  Southern  colonies,  of  which  Virginia  was  the  head 
and  front.  The  fact  that  from  such  a  population,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  aspiring 
and  studious  youth  and  a'surplus  of  vigorous  executive  capacity,  only  100  students 
could  be  gathered  up  to  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  points  to  the  most 
significant  fact  of  its  early  history — that,  spite  of  its  antiquated  organization,  it 
received  ita  patronage  from,  fairly  represented  the  home  ideal  of  education,  and  was 
identified  with  the  progressive  life  of  the  Old  Dominion.  The  majority  of  the  prom- 
ising boys  of  all  these  Southern  colonies,  belonging  to  the  leading  families,  especially 
in  South  Carolina,  were  still  sent  abroad  for  their  collegiate  and  professional  educa- 
tion. The  other  fact,  that,  spite  of  this  and  the  eminence  of  some  of  its  professors, 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  was  always  handicapped  by  its  hard  and  fast 
ecclesiastical  organization,  and  at  a  later  date  lost  its  hold  on  the  progressive  life 
of  tho  State  through  its  opposition  to  tho  broad  educational  plans  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, receiving  its  deathblow  by  its  refusal  to  follow  the  capital  to  Richmond  and  be 
elevated  to  the  position  of  a  genuine  State  university,  is  significant  of  the  growing 
spirit  of  mental  freedom  in  the  State.  To-day,  under  the  auspices  of  the  common- 
school  authorities,  William  and  Mary  has  a  larger  body  of  students,  and  is  probably 
in  some  ways  a  more  effective  institution  of  learning  than  ever  before,  while  under 
the  lead  of  President  L.  G.  Tyler  it  is  becoming  the  center  of  a  new  spirit  of  histor- 
ical instruction  in  the  State. 

The  chief  interest  this  old  colonial  seat  of  southern  learning  has  to  the  student  of  the 
common  school  is  the  fact  that  the  great  educational  statesman  of  Virginia  and  the 
new  Republic,  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  one  of  its  graduates.  At  the  age  of  14  he  went 
there,  with  the  preparation  of  a  country  private  school  in  the  far-off  region  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  studied  diligently  for  tho  allotted  time  of  four  years.  But  his  chief 
opportunity  there  was  evidently  the  influence  of  Dr.  Small,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  x)hilosphy,  a  born  Scotchman,  and  the  friendship  of  George  Wythe,  head 
of  the  Virginia  bar,  with  tbe  intense  interest  of  a  very  young  man  in  the  sessions  of 
the  general  assembly  now  shaken  by  the  rising  agitation  of  the  coming  Revolution. 
That  ho  there  exhibited  any  special  evidence  of  interest  in  his  subsequent  career  as 
the  foremost  educator  of  the  State  and  one  of  tho  foremost  of  the  Republic,  does  not 
appear.  He  certainly  lived  to  find  in  his  alma  mater  the  most  persistent  opponent 
of  his  broad  plans  for  tbe  schooling  of  the  youth  of  tho  new  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia. 
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'  From  tlie  foundation  of  William  and  Mary  College,  in  1693,  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Bevolution,  in  1776;  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  century,  the  history  of  education 
in  Virginia  is  only  a  repetition  of  T?hat  wo  have  already  seen.  The  free  schools 
gradually  increased  in  number,  and  probably  improved  in  quality ;  the  wealthy 
folk  continued  to  educate  their  children  abroad  and  somewhat  in  the  North ;  the 
young  women  were  taught  by  tutors  or  in  family  schools  at  home.  Even  Jofiforson 
seems  not  to  have  appeared  as  the  public  advocate  of  the  elaborate  system  of  popu- 
lar education  afterwards  brought  forward  during  his  first  term  of  service  in  the 
'  State  legislature,  in  1779.  The  thirty  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  had  been 
crowded  with  groat  and  exciting  public  controversies,  and  the  rising  young  lawyer 
and  publicist  recognized  that  there  were  many  formidable  barriers  to  be  surmounted 
before  the  ^'glittering  generalities  ^*  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  could  be 
embodied  in  the  social  and  civic  life  of  the  Old  Dominion.  The  very  citadel  of  the 
regime  wos  found  in  the  intense  prejudice  of  the  great  majority  of  the  planter  class 
against  anything  resembling  the  common-school  system  of  New  England. 

Probably  the  most  vital  educational  influence  in  that  direction  was  the  very  old- 
time  plantation  ''field  school,''  which  was  the  sole  embodiment  of  the  people's 
desire  for  general  education  at  that  time.  This  was,  at  least,  a  voluntary  organiza- 
tion, where  a  group  of  neighbors  united  for  a  school,  supported  by  a  tuition  fee  paid 
by  its  patrons,  not  dependent  on  the  church  or  any  outside  influence,  save  the  good 
sense  of  the  parents  and  the  willingness  of  the  lively  young  Americans  of  the  day  to 
submit  to  school  discipline.  There  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of  valuable  work 
done,  with  much  of  little  worth,  in  these  extempore  organizations.  George  Wash- 
ington owed  all  his  elementary  training,  outside  the  homo  school  of  his  brother  and 
the  discipline  of  his  mother,  to  an  arrangement  of  this  sort.  Here,  in  an  awkward 
and  imperfect  rehearsal,  was  the  prophecy  of  the  ''good  time  coming,"  when  the 
whole  people  of  Virginia,  of  every  race  and  "all  sorts  and  conditions/'  would  be 
summoned  by  their  gracious  Commonwealth  to  the  feast  of  knowledge. 

It  might  have  been  from  the  observation  of  the  painful  inadequacy  of  this  provi- 
sion for  the  needs  of  the  colony  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  foremost  Vir- 
ginia statesmen  of  the  Revolutionary  era  gathered  about  Joflerson  and  battled,  with 
a  hope  beyond  defeat,  in  a  contest  prolonged  through  almost  another  hundred  years, 
for  the  realization  of  what  was  so  nobly  outlined  in  the  conception  and  so  eloquently 
enforced  in  support  of  the  plan  of  this  great  educational  reformer.  It  will  be  one  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  this  essay  to  note  the  first  splendid  outbreak  of  this 
desire  for  universal  education  in  Virginia,  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  Independence, 
prophetic  of  the  steady  progress  of  the  educational  movement  through  various  suc- 
cesses and  defeats  up  to  tho  final  and  complete  adoption  of  the  American  common 
school  by  Virginia  in  1870. 

Tho  original  charter  of  the  province  of  Maryland,  granted  to  Cecil,  Lord  Balti- 
more, by  Charles  I,  has  no  mention  of  education.  But  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
somewhat  earlier  appreciation  of  the  need  of  educational  facilities  by  tne  settlers 
than  iu  the  neighboring  colony  of  Virginia.  Tho  general  assembly,  in  1696  and  1704, 
passed  two  acts  "for  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  advancement  of  the  natives 
of  this  province,"  with  a  supplementary  act  imploring  "his sacred  ra.'vjesty  for  tho 
establishment  of  free  schools."  But  their  "  sacred  majesties,"  William  and  Mary, 
had  other  matters  more  directly  concerning  their  own  newly  acquired  prerogative  and 
administration  on  hand,  and  there  was  little  action  under  either  statute.  Here  we 
note  again  tho  chronic  Southern  colonial  habit  of  depending  on  the  royal  bount^r, 
across  the  sea,  for  the  schooling  of  their  youth.  The  petitionary  act,  in  1696,  implored 
"his  sacred  majrysty "  to  establish  a  free  seminary  under  the  name  " King  William's 
School,"  and  includes  details  of  organization  and  courses  of  study.  When  the  income 
of  this  school  should  exceed  £120  a  year  another  similar  academy  should  be  founded, 
so  that  ultimately  there  should  be  a  "  free  school "  in  each  county  of  the  province. 
Tho  result  of  this  effort  was  the  establishment  of  the  school  at  Annapolis,  now  known 
as  St.  John's  College. 
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For  the  century  preceding  the  Revolution  the  colony  labored  at  this  plan  of  a 
''free  school''  iu  every  county  and  two  colleges  on  the  eastern  and  western  shores, 
to  ho  united  in  one  corporation,  under  the  title,  "The  University  of  Maryland." 
A  historian  of  this  period  speaks  of  the  plan  thus:  "  Intention  good,  machinery  per- 
fect, hut  no  money  is  furnished  to  carry  out  good  intentions."  In  1723  an  act  "for 
the  encouragement  of  learning  and  erecting  schools  in  several  counties  within  this 
province''  was  passed.  It  vested  the  management  of  a  ''  free  school''  in  a  close  cor- 
poration, with  a  plaut  of  100  acres  of  land  for  the  master's  foundation.  There  were 
then  twelve  counties  in  the  province.  These  schools  were  only  to  bo  free  of  tuition 
to  certain  numbers  of  the  poor.  An  effort  was  made  to  obstruct  the  coming  in  of 
'* Irishmen"  by  a  tax  of  20  shillings  on  each  immigrant  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  with 
a  20-BhiUing  tax  on  each  negro  imported;  the  avails  of  the  tax  to  go  to  the  support 
of  the  now  schools.  Here  was  a  more  advanced  idea  of  popular  education,  not  only 
as  concerned  the  better  class  but  also  the  poor,  than  in  any  Southern  colony  at  this 
period.  These  schools,  with  the  proposed  colleges,  were  all  to  be  free  from  a  sec- 
tarian religions  test,  either  for  pupils,  teachers,  or  administrators. 

But  the  history  of  education  in  this  province  is  the  record  of  an  almost  hopeless 
struggle  to  obtain  the  funds  for  the  support  of  the  system. 

After  a  brief  success  in  developing  the  two  colleges,  St.  John's  and  Washing^n, 
under  one  management,  the  project  wns  abandoned  and  their  public  funds  finally 
withdrawn  and  distributed  among  the  counties  for  the  support  of  the  academies. 
Some  £10,000  had  been  gathered  as  a  general  university  fund  and  this  remained  the 
sole  educational  fund  of  the  State  until  increased  by  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus 
revenue  distributed  by  the  United  States  Government  in  1837.  During  tho  forty 
years  previous  to  the  war  of  Independence  the  effort  to  keep  afloat  this  system  of 
education  by  tho  combination  of  public  and  private  support  met  with  only  moderate 
success.  The  colony  was  greatly  agitated  by  the  internecine  conflict  between  the 
feudal  government  of  Lord  Baltimore  and  the  uprising  of  the  Protestant  people,  and 
a  vigorous  stirring  up  had  been  given  by  tho  Puritan  contingent  that  had  settled  near 
Annapolis  after  being  worried  out  of  Virginia  by  Governor  Berkeley.  The  result 
was  the  triumph  of  the  popular  cause  and  the  temporary  dispossession  of  the  feudal 
proprietor. 

But  one  good  outcome  of  this  anterevolutionary  policy  was  the  final  establishment 
of  tho  system  of  county  academies  or  "free  schools,"  somewhat  resembling  tho  later 
academical  system  of  Now  England,  with  a  permanent  annual  subsidy  for  each  of 
$1,200.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  with  the  exception  of  the  establishment  of 
the  common  school  system  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  this  was  the  nearest  approach  of 
Maryland  to  tho  common  school  for  the  education  of  all.  The  system  had  a  tenacity 
that  has  endured  till  the  present  day.  In  1865,  when  the  State  established  its  pres- 
ent system  of  education,  these  county  academies  were  brought  into  the  common  school 
and,  to-day,  receive  a  yearly  grant  from  the  educational  fund  of  the  Commonwealth. 

But  here,  as  in  all  the  Southern  colonies  before  the  Revolutionary  epoch,  we  must 
avoid  the  hasty  conclusion  that  this  portion  of  the  country  was  the  abode  of  uni- 
versal ignorance,  from  the  lack  of  facilities  for  popular  education.  In  all  of  them, 
in  Maryland  and  South  Carolina  especially,  from  the  first,  there  was  a  decided  and 
growing  cultivated  class,  educated  abroad,  by  family  tutors,  by  the  clergy  of  the 
churches ;  in  all  ways  by  which  devoted  parents,  through  labors  and  sacrifices  that 
honor  our  human  nature,  ''train  up  their  children  in  the  way  they  should  go,"  and 
wherever  there  was  a  church  there  was  a  fountain  of  education  iu  the  humblest 
admin istration  of  tho  Christian  religion.  Of  whatever  sect  or  nativity,  unless 
absolutely  unworthy  of  his  high  vocation,  tho  priest,  minister,  rector,  or  rabbi  was 
forced  to  be  the  perpetual  schoolmaster  of  his  flock.  The  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
the  Protestant  churches  and  homes  of  the  early  colonists  was  in  itself  a  great  educa- 
tion, and  out  of  the  deep  fountains  of  spiritual  and  mental  life  in  the  Book  of  Books 
came  a  growing  ambition  for  larger  acquirements  and  for  the  power  that  comes  from 
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general  caltare.  And  the  life  of  a  new  country,  most  of  all  of  the  Sonthern  province 
so  beset  by  danger,  tried  by  privations,  and  agitated  by  contentions,  was  a  daily 
challenge  to  deep  thought,  ready  wit,  and  decisive  action. 

So,  when  the  call  was  heard,  Maryland  fell  into  line,  and  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
Calvinist  and  Quaker,  were  found  in  patriotic  accord;  each  by  his  own  characteristic 
method  contending  for  the  political  emancipation  of  the  New  World.  The  Catholic 
Church,  which  here  first  established  itself  in  the  American  colonies,  and,  to-day, 
maintains  its  primacy  in  Baltimore,  was  always  a  decided  educational  power,  espe- 
cially among  its  numerous  members  of  the  superior  class.  In  any  view  of  the 
educational  condition  of  the  old  Atlantic  South,  even  till  the  close  of  the  civil  war, 
practically  up  to  the  year  1870,  these  considerations  must  be  kept  in  mind  for  a  just 
estimate  of  the  special  and  united  force  of  colonies  and  States  and  as  a  commanding 
element  in  the  development  of  the  social  and  public  life  in  the  colonies  and  the  nation. 

The  neighboring  colony  of  Delaware  was  originally  a  border  settlement,  inhabited 
by  a  mixed  multitude  from  Sweden,  Holland,  and  other  parts,  alternately  governed 
by  the  Swedes  and  Dutch.  This  mixed  population  and  the  rivalry  between  the 
religious  organizations  was  fatal  to  any  well-considered  attempt  at  a  system  of  gen- 
eral education.  The  clergy  seem  to  have  had  the  matter  a  good  deal  to  themselves, 
and  there  is  record  of  some  vigorous  and  useful  teachers  among  this  class,  always 
and  everywhere  the  "men-of-all-work"  in  the  building  up  of  civilization.  As  late* 
as  1791  Robert-  Caron,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  '*  A  Plea  for  the 
Oeneral  Establishment  of  Schools  Through  the  United  States,''  speaks  with  great 
contempt  of  the  country  schools  of  the  little  Commonwealth.  ''The  schoolhouses 
are  sorry  hovels,  neither  wind  nor  water  tight."  "The  teachers  are  largely  for- 
eigners, shamefally  deficient  in  learning,  and  not  seldom  addicted  to  gross  vices— a 
set  of  blockheads."  ''Country  schools  will  remain  in  the  present  state  of  despera- 
tion unless  incorporated  with  Government." 

All  the  Southern,  in  common  with  some  of  the  Central,  colonies  snfiered  from  this 
nuisance,  the  educational  tramp,  frequently  a  broken-down  fellow  ftom  over  the 
water,  wandering  from  place  to  place  for  a  chance  to  teach.  In  Maryland  some  of 
the  "rederaptiouists"  and  people  brought  over  as  "indentured  servants"  were  util- 
ized in  this  way. 

But  the  fact  that  Delaware  was  the  first  State  to  come  into  the  new  Union  and 
has  never  been  far  behind  in  contributing  its  share  of  ability  to  the  public  councils 
of  the  nation  proves  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  people  of  the  more-favored  sort 
were  not  indifferent  to  the  education  of  their  children,  and  that  in  some  of  the 
numerous  ways  always  open  to  him  who  has  the  will  to  do  a  good  thing  the  work 
was  accomplished. 

The  educators  of  North  Carolina  have  good  reason  to  protest  against  the  careless 
assertions  of  some,  even  of  the  more  eminent  writers  of  the  recent  school  of  historical 
literature,  for  their  misapprehension  of  educational  aflfitirs  in  the  old  North  State 
previous  to  the  Revolution.  These  writers  have  fallen  into  a  prevalent  habit  of  the 
Northern  common-school  educational  narrators  in  testing  the  intelligence  and  interc8<» 
in  good  learning  In  an  American  State,  at  an  early  period,  by  its  adoption  of  a 
scheme  of  universal  education  similar  to  the  present  American  common  school. 
Tried  by  this  severe  test,  there  is  no  question  that  North  Carolina  would  be  remanded, 
with  little  ceremony,  to  the  limbo  of  universal  illiteracy  and  social  obscurity  to 
which  she  has  been  assigned,  not  only  by  some  of  the  schoolmen  of  the  North,  but 
by  the  upi>er  social  strata  of  its  neighboring  States,  Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 

With  few  exceptions  there  is  no  record  of  any  act  for  the  encouragement  of 
education  by  the  colonial  legislature  of  North  Carolina,  either  under  the  original 
rule  of  the  lords  proprietors  or  the  subsequent  government  by  the  authority  of  the 
Crown,  ftom  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  colony,  about  1660,  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary epoch.  The  first  act  wa«  a  permission  to  the  little  town  of  Edenton  to  build 
a  schoolhouse^  a  town  fence,  and  other  oonveniencies  for  an  infant  settlement,  and 
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the  seooiKl  for  the  establishment  of  a  fne  sohool,  in  1749.  As  late  as  1771,  on  the 
edge  of  the  Revolutionary  oatbreak,  the  colonial  legislature  chartered  Queen's  Cd- 
lego,  at  Charlotte,  only  to  encounter  a  veto  by  royal  proclamation.  The  Church  of 
England  was  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  land  till  the  political  tie  was  finally  sun- 
dered between  the  provinces  and  the  mother  country. 

One  of  the  royal  governors,  Gabriel  Johnston,  a  graduate  of  St.  Andrews  Univer- 
sity, Scotland,  made  a  vigorous  assault  on  his  legislature  in  behalf  of  general  educa- 
tion, and  was  replied  to,  in  fair  spoken  words,  but  with  no  further  attention  to  the 
matter.  There  may  have  been  other  spasmodic  efforts  to  galvanize  this  body  into 
some  interest  for  assailing  the  dense  illiteracy  beyond  question  prevailing  among 
large  sections  of  the  ''common  people''  of  the  colony.  But  it  is  safe'  enough  to  say 
that  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  beginning  of  the  American  common  school,  aa  it 
exists  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to-day,  was  attempted  or  seriously  thought  of 
in  the  colony  during  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  before  the  famous  Mecklenburg 
declaration  of  independence  in  1775  and  the  skirmish  at  Alamance,  May  16, 1771. 

But,  aa  we  again  have  occasion  to  suggest,  there  was  no  such  wholesale  neglect 
of  education  in  North  Carolina  during  its  colonial  era  as  would  bo  inferred  from  the 
indifference  of  its  government.  For  the  first  sixty  years  after  the  settlement  in  the 
pine  woods  along  the  shores  of  the  great  Atlantic  sounds  there  was  nothing  that 
'  oould  be  called  a  town.  Of  course,  the  spiritual  leaders,  including  the  missionaries 
of  the  Church  of  England  sent  over  "to  convert  the  natives,"  were  very  positive 
that  all  education  outside  their  own  particular  conventicle  was  the  high  road  to 
everlasting  damnation.  No  general  effort,  like  tbat  of  an  active  New  England  com- 
munity, with  all  its  people  of  one  mind  on  matters  of  church  and  state  and  the  need 
of  training  up  the  children  and  youth,  was  possible  in  a  colony  so  physically  and 
socially  dispersed  through  what  must  have  seemed  the  outskirts  of  civilized  crea- 
tion. And  when,  a  generation  later,  the  advent  of  the  Scotch  and  North  Irish  Pres- 
byterians in  another  portion  of  the  province  woke  up  the  first  notable  revival  in 
behalf  of  education,  it  was  not  probable  that  the  colonial  legislature,  at  the  risk  of 
a  veto  from  the  royal  governor  or  the  crown,  would  hasten  to  respond  to  the  edu- 
cational spirit  of  this  portion  of  its  constituency,  or  that  the  people  themselves, 
vigorously  pushing  their  own  church  life  in  the  face. of  a  hostile  educational  estab- 
lishment, would  accept  the  patronage  of  a  government  in  league  with  a  chnrch 
especially  hateful  to  the  Presbyterian  mind  of  that  age. 

So  the  educational  life  of  North  Carolina  during  the  colonial  epoch,  such  as  it 
was,  came  up  with  no  reference  to  the  present  common-school  idea  of  the  North 
Carolina  of  1896.  But,  underneath  this  discouraging  surface,  to  an  impartial  ob- 
server there  was  from  the  first  a  spirit  among  the  people  that  brought  out  North 
Carolina  as  one  of  the  first  of  all  the  fifteen  Southern  States  in  the  support  of  a  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction  which,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  promised  good 
results.  On  the  coast  the  educational  interest  was  chiefly  i\mong  the  superior  fam- 
ilies, of  which  there  was  a  reasonable  number.  These  people,  like  all  of  similar 
origin  and  social  status  in  the  South  from  the  earliest  settlement,  were  eager  to  pre- 
serve such  heritage  of  good  schooling  as  they  had  brought  from  the  Old  World.  By 
tutorship  at  home,  by  gathering  family  groups  of  students,  by  the  efforts  of  the 
clergy,  and  especially  by  sending  their  sons  abroad  or  to  the  North  for  education, 
they  kept  alive  the  divine  hunger  and  thirst  for  knowledge  and  good  culture. 

The  Hill  family,  celebrated  in  the  State,  was  of  New  England  origin,  and  their 
first  representative  a  graduate  from  Havard  and  a  schoolmaster.  This  and  other 
families  of  the  Cape  Fear  section  were  accustomed  to  send  their  boys  to  Harvard 
College  for  many  years. 

For  a  hundred  years  the  soacoast  region  of  the  colony  went  on  in  this  way ;  the 
superior  class,  by  all  practicable  methods,  secured  the  best  education  possible  under 
such  adverse  conditions ;  the  masses  of  the  common  people  were  left  in  a  condition 
which  may  be  inferred,  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  emphatic  words  ad- 
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flVMsed  to  the  legialatare  in  1736  by  Governor  Johnston,  concerning  thidir  better-off 
neighbon:  ''To  what  pnrpose,  gentlemen/' says  the  old  Scotch  governor,  'Ms  all 
yonr  toil  and  labor,  all  yoor  pains  and  endeavors  for  the  advancement  and  enriching 
of  yonr  families  and  posterity,  if  within  yourselves  yon  can  not  afford  them  snch  aa 
education  as  may  qualify  them  to  be  nsefnl  to  their  country,  and  to  eigoy  what  you 
leave  to  them  with  decency  f 

It  was  almost  a  hundred  years  from  the  original  settlement  before  this  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  of  education  in  the  northern  colony  was  changed  by  the  advent  of  the 
Scotch  and  Korth  Irish  immigrants  into  a  different  portion  of  the  province.  From 
1786  to  1770  two  columns  of  this  Presbyterian  host  moved  upon  North  Carolina.  The 
most  numerous  was  a  prolongation  of  the  original  movement  from  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  into  northern  Virginia  and  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah ;  the  other»  a 
smaller  but  no  less  determined  crowd,  poshed  northward  from  Charleston,  S.  C, 
along  the  great  river  highways  that,  nnder  various  local  names,  flow  from  the  splen- 
did mountain  realm  of  western  North  Carolina  through  the  lowlands  to  the  far-off 
sea.  The  majority  of  these  people  were  of  the  intelligent,  industrious,  and  progress- 
ive type  of  the  North  Irish  and  Lowland  Scotch ;  but  there  were  also  great  numbers 
of  Scotch  Highlanders,  implicated  in  the  rebellion  in  behalf  of  '*  Prince  Charlie," 
which  went  to  wreck  on  the  bloody  field  of  Cnlloden.  Oni  of  tiiis  immigration  came 
the  first  genuine  educational  impulae  ta  the  colony,  and  from  the  ranks  of  this  vig- 
orons  population  was  recruited  a  long  and  goodly  roll  of  men,  eminent  through  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  State. 

But  these  people  were  not  yet  interested  in  the  common  school,  in  the  New  Eng- 
land sense.  The  fact  that  the  colony  was  still  under  the  ecclesiastical  d<Hnination  of 
the  Church  of  England  was  reason  enough  wby  the  fighting  brotherhood  of  the  Cove- 
nanter stripe  should  give  the  colonial  authorities  "  a  wide  berth."  It  was  all  they 
eould  do  to  build  up  their  own  churches  in  peace  and  to  every  church  attach  a  paro- 
ehial  school.  In  Scotland,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  this  period,  we  find  the 
beginnings  of  what  has  become  one  of  the  most  vigorous  systems  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  the  world.  But  in  Scotland  the  Pre8b3rterian  Church  was  practically  a  repre- 
sentative popular  govern mei}t4>uilt  up  by  the  masses  of  the  people  inside  th^.^h^U  of 
intolerant  royal  and  aristocratic  rule  that  only  collapsed  when  the  handsome  head 
of  Queen  Mary  Stuart  rolled  off  the  bloody  block  in  Fotheringay  Castle.  The  Scot- 
tish Presbyterian  Church  and  clergy  were  but  the  servants;  and  the  schools,  though 
tied  fast  to  a  stringent  ecclesiastical  creed  and  polity,  were  the  schools  of  the 
-people.  But  in  nearly  all  the  southern  American  colonies  there  was  a  legal  or  prac- 
tical union  of  the  civil  power  with  the  Church  of  England,  of  greater  or  less  effect, 
up  to  the  Revolution.  In  Virginia  especially  there  was  little  peace  for  the  dissenters 
through  the  entire  colonial  life. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  whole  body  of  dissenting  people,  rapidly  becoming  the 
working  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  should  make  haste,  at  the  first  opportunity,  to 
ostablish  schools  of  their  own,  each  denomination  striving  to  become  the  rival  of  all 
others  in  the  number  and  quality  of  its  academical  and  collegiate  foundations.  And 
although  these  States,  in  due  time,  were  completely  emancipated  from  the  shackles 
of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  yet  the  old  prejudice  held  on.  The  very  name 
''public  school,*'  organized,  supported,  and  managed  by  the  State,  called  up  the  old 
hateful  specter  of  the  colonial  governor  and  legislature  in  league  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  common  school  was  repudiated.  This  point 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  explaining  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  churches, 
which  had  been  the  leaders  of  popular  instruction  abroad,  to  the  establishment  of 
the  American  people's  school  system,  especially  in  the  Southern  States. 

But  these  new  immigrants  from  the  land  of  schoolmasters  made  haste,  in  their  own 
way,  to  put  on  the  ground  the  means  of  education  for  their  own  children.  Every 
church,  however  obscure,  had  something  in  the  shape  of  a  parochial  school.  A  vig- 
orous body  of  graduates  from  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  already  the  headquar- 
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ters  of  this  great  and  intelligent  church,  came  into  North  Carolina  from  Penngylv^ania 
and  New  Jersey  or  returned  to  their  own  homes  in  North  Carolina  and  began  the 
good  work  of  building  up  schools  of  the  better  sort,  out  of  which  have  since  been 
developed  some  of  the  most  useful  academic  and  collegiate  institutions  of  learning 
in  the  State.  A  long  roll  of  these  men,  afterwards  distinguished  in  all  departments 
of  the  colonial  life,  is  printed  in  the  excellent  Circular  of  Information  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Education  on  '*The  history  of  education  in  North  Carolina.'* 

Among  seminaries  of  this  description  the  best  known  seem  to  have  been  the 
Crowfield  Academy,  established  in  1760,  in  Mecklenburg  County,  which  has  been 
called  the  germ  of  the  present  Davidson  College.  Another  celebrated  school,  for  the 
day,  was  the  classical  seminary  established  at  Charlotte  in  1767;  afterwards  devol- 
oi>ed  into  Queen's  College.  It  was  largely  patronized  from  the  neighboring  counties 
of  South  Carolina,  which  were  also  settled  by  a  similar  population.  The  two  efforts 
to  obtain  a  charter  for  this  seminary,  as  Queen's  College,  were  defeated  by  the  royal 
veto  before  the  Revolution.  But  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  State  legislature, 
in  1777,  was  the  incorporation  of  this  flourishing  academy,  ^vith  the  republican  title 
'^Liberty  Hall." 

But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  these  colonial  schools,  in  the  years  approaching  the 
Revolution,  was  that  established  by  David  Caldwell,  in  1766,  at  a  post  near  the 
present  city  of  Greensboro.  Caldwell  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  graduate 
of  Princeton  College.  He  came,  a  young  man,  to  North  Carolina,  as  a  Presbyterian 
missionary  and  preacher,  and  began  his  educational  work  as  an  annex  to  his  church. 
His  school  became  the  head  and  front  of  the  secondary  education  in  the  State  and 
he  the  foremost  apostle  of  the  schooling  of  the  whole  people.  Numbers  of  his  grad- 
uates were  sent  to  Princeton  and,  later,  to  the  new  University  of  North  Carolina,  of 
which  he  declined  the  first  presidency  in  his  old  age,  dying  in  1824.  It  was  largely 
owing  to  him  and  the  energetic  group  of  like-minded  men  that  North  Carolina  was 
the  second  State  to  put  into  its  new  constitution  a  clause  under  which  a  State 
university  and  a  system  of  popular  education  could  be  built  up.  In  a  dark  period 
of  the  war,  in  December,  1776,  these  noble  words  were  written  in  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  Commonwealth :  '^A  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  by  the  legisla- 
ture for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid 
by  the  public,  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  at  low  prices;  and  all  useful  learning 
shall  be  duly  encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more  universities."  So  did  this 
colony,  beginning  away  down  upon  the  sea  sands,  in  the  pine  forests  of  the  far- 
away eastern  shore — for  a  century  or  more  contemptuously  ignored  as  a  sort  of 
"backyard"  of  its  more  aristocratic  neighbors,  Virginia  and  South  Carolina — by  the 
intelligence,  push,  and  practical  common  sense  of  its  "common  people,"  so  "forgo 
ahead"  that  it  placed  itself  in  lino  as  one  of  the  first  common-school  States  of  the 
South  seventy-five  years  before  its  great  northern  neighbor  would  consent  to  a  hearty 
adoption  of  the  educational  ideas  of  Jefferson,  Washington,  Marshall,  CabeU,  and 
the  group  of  other  distinguished  advocates  of  universal  education  within  her  own 
borders. 

To  this  early  and  vigorous  indorsement  of  the  idea  of  popular  education,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Commonwealth,  must  we  ascribe  the  prodigous  influence  of  this 
great  State,  North  Carolina,  in  the  work  of  colonizing  the  Southwest.  While  Vir- 
ginia reproduced  herself  in  Kentucky,  to-day  the  most  pronounced  representative  of 
the  old,  high  conservative  typo  of  Southern  society,  Tennessee,  the  lusty  child  of 
North  Carolina,  has  become  the  most  powerful  and  hopeful  Commonwealth  of  the 
Southwest  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Perhaps  no  Southern  State  haa  "given  itself 
away"  so  generously  in  this  drift  of  emigration  as  North  Carolina.  Indeed,  for 
reasons  not  very  clear  until  a  period  subsequent  to  the  civil  war.  North  Carolina 
appears  to  have  spent  itself  so  largely  in  peopling  the  new  Southwest  and  the  south- 
ern tier  of  counties  in  the  .original  Northwestern  States,  that  its  progress  in  home 
affairs  had  beeu  seriously  impeded.    The  three  Presidents  of  the  United  States  that 
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hailed  from  Tennessee  were  bom  in  North  Carolina ;  possibly,  Andrew  Jackson  over 
*  the  border  in  South  Carolina.  Bnt  in  the  later  edncational  revival,  not  only  North 
Carolina  bnt  Tennessee,  its  greater  child  beyond  the  monntains,  has  grasped  the 
common-school  idea  with  a  remarkable  energy,  and,  in  proproportion  to  its  wealth 
and  opportunity,  supported  it  more  efficiently  in  some  ways  than  any  of  its  neigh- 
bors of  the  original  Southwest.  The  ''graded  schooP'  superintendents  of  these 
States^  especially  of  east  Tennessee  and  central  North  Carolina,  are  to-day  among 
the  ablest  public  school  men  in  the  South;  fit  descendants  of  the  sturdy  old  Scotch 
and  North  Irish  Presbyterian  parsons  and  schoolmasters,  who  at  once  thrashed  the 
'Hhree  R's''  and  the  Latin  grammar  into  the  heads  and  preached  the  Westminster 
Catechism  into  the  hearts  of  the  rising  generation,  and  fought  through  the  great 
war  of  Independence.  The  story  of  the  effort  of  the  masses  of  the  white  people  in 
North  Carolina  to  come  to  some  cfiective  organization  of  the  common  school  in  the 
years  before  1860,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  American  educational  history. 

It  is  a  significant  commentary  on  the  scholastic  ideal  of  popular  education  in  Eng- 
land in  the  seventeenth  century  that  John  Locke,  the  most  eminent  philosophic 
thinker  of  his  time,  himself  the  author  of  a  celebrated  treatise  on  the  training  of  an 
English  gentleman,  should  have  drawn  up  a  constitution  for  the  colony  of  South  Caro- 
lina containing  no  reference  to  the  fundamental  duty  of  every  civilized  State,  the 
educational  preparation  of  the  children  and  youth  for  good  citizenship.  Such  was 
the  case,  and  the  visionary  theory  of  the  philosopher  speedily  went  the  way  of  all 
schemes  of  civic  and  sacred  aff'airs  that  failed  to  recognize  the  common  needs  and 
deal  with  the  actual  conditions  of  common  men. 

In  dealing  with  the  early  educational  affairs  of  this  colony,  it  is  an  advantage  that 
a  recent  controversy  has  brought  to  the  front  as  favorable  a  statement  of  the  actual 
achievement  of  its  early  settlers  in  this  respect  as  is  possible  in  the  present  state  of 
historical  investigation.  In  fact,  the  records  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  colonial 
history  of  South  Carolina  are  absolutely  silent  concerning  any  movement  in  this 
direction  sufficiently  important  to  attract  public  attention.  The  settlement  of  South 
Carolina  occurred  in  1670,  and  the  earliest  record  of  public  interest  of  this  sort  men- 
tions the  founding  of  a  school  in  Charleston  in  1712  when,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  State  church,  largely  by  the  urgency  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Oospel  in  Foreign  Parts,''  a  parochial  school  was  founded  under  a  permissive  law, 
with  some  assistance  from  public  money. 

In  the  year  1883  the  Hon.  Edward  McCrady,  jr.,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  an  elab- 
orate and  able  address  before  the  Historical  Society  of  South  Carolina,  took  up  the 
statement  of  Professor  MoMaster,  in  his  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States, 
that,  during  the  colonial  period,  ''in  the  Southern  States  education  was  almost 
wholly  neglected,  but  nowhere  to  such  an  extent  as  in  South  Carolina.  In  that 
colony,  prior  to  1730,  no  such  thing  as  a  grammar  school  existed.  Between  1731 
and  1776  there  were  five.    During  the  Revolution  there  were  none." 

In  disproof  of  this  declaration,  which  has  been  repeated  in  different  historical 
publications,  Mr.  McCrady  labors  to  show  that  the  colony  of  South  Carolina,  before 
1776,  was  in  no  sense  indifferent  to  education ;  was  indeed  in  several  respects  in 
advance  of  Massachusetts.  In  making  the  latter  assertion,  he  declares  that,  prior  to 
the  Revolution,  '*  there  was  little  or  no  intercourse  between  New  England  and.  old 
England,  while  there  was  a  close  and  constant  intercourse  between  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  and  the  mother  country."  He  quotes  the  remark  of  Hon.  Hugh  S. 
Legar^,  of  South  Carolina,  that  ''as  most  of  the  youth  of  opulent  families  of  South 
Carolina  were  educated  in  English  schools  and  universities,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
their  attainments  in  polite  literature  were  very  far  superior  to  those  of  their  con- 
temporaries in  the  North,  and  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  Charleston  was  conse- 
quently much  higher  than  in  any  other  city  on  the  continent."  He  also  indorses 
the  statement  of  Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  that  "  while  a 
larger  number  of  Northern  youth  were  schooled  in  college,  the  Southern  students 
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were  more  accnrate,  classical  scholars,  owing  to  their  opportnnities  of  study  ahroad.*? 
Mr.  McCrady  claims  the  estahlishment  of  a  grammar  school  in  Charlestown,  Ya.,  inr 
1621,  previous  to  the  Boston  Latin  School.  He  declares  that  "the  schools  of  New 
England  wore  not  common  schools,  in  the  present  sense  of  the  term,  although  com- 
prising a  greater  part  of  the  children  of  the  'settlement.'''  Probahly  confounding 
the  Plymouth  with  the  Massachusetts  colony,  ho  asserts  that  "it  was  twenty- three 
years  after  the  commencement  of  'the  colony'"  that  the  first  efifort  to  establish  a 
public  school,  by  law,  was  made.  The  statutes  of  1642-1647  were  "merely  direct- 
ory." "We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  idea  that  the  common  school,  as  we  know  it, 
or  anything  like  it,  existed  two  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  even  in  Massachu- 
setts." He  also  asserts  that  the  colony  of  South  Carolina  demanded  higher  attain- 
ments of  her  schoolmasters  than  New  England,  oven  in  colonial  days. 

These  statements,  on  both  sides,  are  but  new  illustrations  of  a  careless  habit  of 
writing,  by  authors  on  the  subject  of  educatiou,  concerning  difi'erent  sections  of  the 
country.  As  our  account  of  the  origin  of  the  common-school  system  in  colonial 
Now  York,  especially  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  disposes  of  these  asser- 
tions of  Mr.  McCrady,  it  is  not  necessary  to  answer  them  in  detail;  or  his  further 
statement  that,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  there  was  no  superiority  of  New  England 
over  his  own  State  in  respect  to  schools. 

When  we  come  to  the  positive  portion  of  this  address,  we  find  much  to  explain 
the  position  of  the  author  and  certainly  enough  to  show  carelessness  in  Professor 
McMaster. 

Tho  key  to  Mr.  McCrady's  view  of  the  situation  is  found  in  his  statement:  "It 
must  bo  remembered  that  the  difference  between  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina 
on  the  subject  of  education  was,  and  always  has  been,  that  Massachusetts  claimed  to 
educate  her  youth  generally,  rich  and  poor,  by  the  public  or  common  school  system, 
whereas  South  Carolina  has  made  no  such  pretense,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  always 
relied  for  the  education  of  her  sons  more  on  private  schools  than  on  public  schools." 
In  short,  this  earnest  South  Carolinian,  in  characteristic  style,  is  looking  on  the  other 
side  of  the  shield  from  the  Northern  historian  he  criticises.  From  his  point  of  view, 
Mr.  McCrady  does  certainly  show  that,  among  the  "opulent  classes,"  even  at  this 
early  date,  there  was  a  creditable  desire  for  the  education  of  their  boys.  He  shows 
that  in  no  other  Southern  colony  was  there  such  a  desire  among  a  portion  of  the 
well- to-do  families,  not  only  to  give  their  sons  the  best  educational  advantages 
abroad,  but  to  send  them  to  England  for  professional  studies  and  general  training 
in  manners. 

In  other  words,  South  Carolina  was,  in  some  respects,  the  most  "English"  of  all 
the  American  colonies.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  true  that,  until  subsequent  to 
tho  Revolution,  spite  of  the  great  "opulence"  of  a  large  class  of  its  leading  families, 
there  was  no  attempt  to  establish  a  college,  although  Virginia  had  supported  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  for  home  use  for  seventy-five  years.  It  is  shown  that  of  the  114 
young  Americans  admitted  to  the  bar  in  London  during  the  eighteenth  century 
South  Carolina  had  44,  while  Virginia  had  but  17.  It  docs  not  seem  to  occur  to  this 
writer  that  the  chief  reason  why  New  England  did  not  send  its  youth  to  English 
schools  and  colleges  was  the  fact  that  Harvard  and  Yale  were  already  so  well  known 
that  numbers  of  English  youth  were  sent  to  these  colonies  for  education.  Both  the 
common  and  grammar  schools  of  New  England  during  this  period  were  largely 
taught  by  the  graduates  of  the  several  New  England  and  English  colleges. 

But  the  elaborate  and  interesting  statement  of  Mr.  McCrady  shows  better  than 
any  counter  statement  the  source  of  the  educational  facilities  that  certainly  did  exist 
in  South  Carolina  before  the  Revolutionary  period.  There  were,  according  to  him,  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  "twenty-two  schools  in  the  twenty-four  parishes  and  districts 
into  which  tho  State  was  then  divided — 11  public  and  3  charitable  grammar  schools 
and  8  private  schools  of  which  we  know."  Of  these,  none  comes  under  the  head  of 
what  was  then  in  New  England  regarded  as  a  common  school.    They  were  all  < 
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inaricB  established  aud  eontrolled  by  tlie  different  cliurches,  corporate  academics, 
•family,  personal,  private,  or  society  schools.  One  of  the  best  was  the  academy  at 
Dorchester,  established  by  the  colony  that  came  south  from  Dorchester,  Mass.,  and 
tarried  fifty  years  on  the  way  to  its  final  home  in  St.  John's  Parish  (afterwards  Lib- 
erty County),  Ga.  Besides  these,  there  were  doubtless  other  schools  of  a  humbler 
sort,  as  in  all  the  other  southern  colonies.  As  they  were  all  tuition  schools,  most  oi 
them  containing  special  provisions  for  the  schooling  of  a  few  ''poor  children,"  and, 
as  South  Carolina  at  this  period  contained  at  least  60,000  white  people  and  a  school 
population  of  not  less  than  15,000,  wo  must  infer  that  the  education  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  was  in  the  fashion  of  the  time. 

The  colony  of  South  Carolina  contained  from  the  first  a  remarkable  body  of  able  and 
accomplished  people.  In  the  graces  of  polite  living,  esthetic  culture,  and  the  appre- 
ciation and  possession  of  the  regulation  stylo  of  British  social  upper-class  life,  thoy 
probably  excelled  the  sirailar  class  in  any  other  Southern  colony.  But  in  the  more 
substantial  quality  of  executive  public  capacity  they  were  greatly  surpassed  by  the 
corresponding  class  in  Virginia ;  and  this  difference  has  been  a  marked  characteristic 
of  society  in  the  two  States  to  the  present  day.  The  Southwest  at  the  present  time 
is  swarming  with  teachers  in  the  secondary  and  higher  schools  who  hail  from  Vir- 
ginia; while  the  superior  class  in  South  Carolina  has  from,  the  first  inclined  rather 
to  the  life  of  the  gentleman  according  to  the  characteristic  British  type.  That  the 
"free  schools "  of  South  Carolina  were  not  of  the  first  quality  is  shown  by  the  rush 
of  the  more  fovored  youth  abroad  and  Northward,  while  we  must  take  with  some 
allowance  the  assertion  that  the  average  South  Carolina  students,  even  from  the 
English  schools,  were,  in  classical  or  any  other  line  of  scholarship,  the  superiors  of, 
the  remarkable  body  of  the  Congregational  clergy  of  New  England,  educated  in  their 
homo  colleges.  Harvard,  Brown,  and  Yale. 

It  is  historically  correct  to  give  to  the  colony  of  South  Carolina  all  the  distinction 
that  comes  from  a  cultivated  society — a  class,  in  some  respects  the  superior  of  any 
in  the  country,  endowed  with  a  remarkable  quality  of  magnetic  personality.  But 
this  is  not  what  this  essay  is  chiefly  concerned  with;  although,  of  course,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  zeal  of  the  better  class  of  South  Carolina  in  good  culture,  the 
growth  of  libraries,  the  indications  of  literary,  artistic,  and  scientific  interest,  so 
well  set  forth  in  this  able  and  interesting  address  of  Mr.  McCrady. 

Of  one  fact  the  author  of  this  circular  of  information  can  himself  bear  witness. 
This  is  that  several  of  these  South  Carolina  grammar  schools,  established  before  or 
near  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  are  in  existence  to-day,  sometimes  in  connection 
with  the  present  system  of  commou-school  instruction,  which  in  its  present  shape 
was  inaugurated  by  the  Hon.  Hugh  L.  Thompson,  first  State  superintendent  of 
schools,  after  the  full  resumption  of  civic  rights  by  the  people  of  the  State  in  1876; 
also,  there  are  in  Charleston  and  several  of  the  smaller  cities  interestiug  founda- 
tions of  charity,  orphan  asylums,  etc.,  that  date  from  an  early  period.  It  has  been 
our  pleasure  to  visit  the  Mount  Zion  School,  at  Winnsboro ;  the  Cheraw  Lyceum,  and 
the  schools  at  Sumter  and  Camden,  with  several  of  the  institutions  referred  to  by 
Mr.  McCrady  in  Charleston. 

It  was  our  special  opportunity  in  1886,  at  the  invitation  of  the  city  authorities, 
in  company  with  Hon.  Mr.  Coward,  State  superintendent  of  education,  to  visit  the 
famous  old  school  of  the  Winyaw  Indigo  Society  of  Georgetown,  S.  C,  and  there  to 
meet  a  relative  of  Washington  Alston,  greatest  of  our  early  American  painters,  who 
was  a  native  of  this  little  city.  As  early  as  1740  the  planters  of  the  Georgetown  (S.  C.) 
district,  a  vast  region  of  marsh  and  upland  between  the  Great  and  Little  Pcdee 
rivers,  backed  by  200  miles  of  forest,  on  the  borders  of  North  Carolina,  established 
a  monthly  club,  to  talk  over  the  last  news  and  discuss  the  progress  in  the  culture  of 
the  indigo  plant,  then  experimented  on  in  what  afterwards  became  the  largest  rice 
plantations  of  the  State.  By  1753  the  club  found  itself  in  funds  to  the  extent  that, 
on  the  call  of  the  presiding  officer  at  oner  meeting,  it  was  decided  that  a  rising  vote 
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should  be  taken  on  the  proposal  to  establish  a  ''free  school'';  the  afflmiative  to  be 
indicated  by  draining  and  turning  down  upon  the  table  the  glass  which  each  mem- 
ber held  filled  with  generons  wine.  Every  glass  was  emptied  and  turned  upside 
down  upon  the  table,  and  the  Winyaw  Indigo  Society  School  sprung  at  once  into  a 
vigorous  and  useful  existence. 

For  one  hundred  and  forty  years  this  local  school  had  been  a  great  blessing  to  that 
neighborhood,  the  sons  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  adjoining  country  being  educated 
there,  with  a  generous  provision  for  orphans.  Not  a  few  of  the  famous  men  of  the 
State  arc  numbered  in  its  reports.  But  in  the  course  of  time  the  great  industry 
of  the  county,  rice  culture,  was  broken  up;  the  region  became  densely  populated 
by  negroes,  and  the  town  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  ancient  importance. 

In  1886,  on  an  educational  tour  through  the  State,  we  learned  that  the  public 
funds  for  common  schools  in  the  county  were  chiefly  monopolized  by  the  colored 
people,  and  that  the  white  children,  many  of  them  unable  to  attend  a  tuition 
academy,  were  in  danger  of  educational  destitution.  The  immediate  object  of  our 
visit  with  the  State  superintendent  of  education  was  to  persuade  the  members  of 
the  old  club  to  give  their  schoolhonse,  still  a  suitable  building,  and  such  Ainds  as 
the  organization  retained  to  the  city  as  a  contribution  to  the  founding  of  an  efficient 
public  ''graded  school,"  to  supplement  the  colored  side  of  the  Stat«  system. 

Wo  found  Georgetown  a  fairyland  of  greenery;  a  verdant  island  amid  the  great 
marshes  at  the  mouth  of  two  rivers  that  here  pour  their  waters  into  the  Atlantic, 
slumbering  under  the  shade  of  its  majestic  live  oaks,  with  the  most  attittctive  old 
colonial  church  we  had  yet  seen ;  a  striking  reproduction  of  a  fine  parish  church 
of  the  old  England  of  a  century  ago;  its  cemetery  and  grounds  inclosed  in  high 
walls  and  shadowed  by  overhanging  trees.  At  the  rink,  the  only  modern  building 
we  saw,  we  talked  out  the  evening  hour,  facing  a  most  attentive  audience;  the  lead- 
ing white  people  in  the  center  of  the  great  hall,  surrounded  and  brooded  over  by  a 
mighty  crowd  of  the  colored  folk  gathered  in  a  semicircle  behind.  Our  host  was  of 
the  Alston  family  and  an  excellent  specimen  of  a  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
compelled  to  do  the  work  of  a  bishop  of  souls  through  a  region  as  large  as  some  of 
the  United  States.  On  the  following  day  we  appeared  before  the  members  of  the 
Indigo  Club,  including  a  venerable  gentleman  who  still  rejoiced  to  have  come  from 
Boston  fifty  years  before.  The  eloquent  State  superintendent  surpassed  himself  in 
his  plea  for  the  dedication  of  the  old  seminary  to  the  broader  uses  of  a  free  public 
graded  school.  We  left  the  same  day,  but  soon  after  our  plan  was  adopted  and,  at 
the  last  account,  this  community  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  a  suitable  arrange- 
ment for  the  education  of  all  classes  and  both  races,  free  to  all  under  the  law  for 
graded  village  and  city  schools  in  the  State. 

It  will  be  a  most  attractive  study  to  note  the  successive  attempts  of  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  to  establish  a  suitable  system  of  public  instruction  for  the  masses 
of  white  children;  to  note  the  splendid  service  of  some  of  the  noblest  of  South 
Carolina's  sons  in  behalf  of  the  common  school ;  the  attempt  of  several  different 
legislatures  to  put  a  system  in  operation,  and  the  causes  of  failure,  until  the  one 
inveterate  and  perpetual  foe  of  the  American  common  school,  the  institution  of 
negro  slavery,  went  to  its  own  place  in  1865. 

As  a  companion  picture  to  Mr.  McCrady's  glowing  representation  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  colonial  school  arrangement  for  the  60,000  white  people  of  South  Carolina,  we 
may  call  attention  to  the  account  given  in  Horry  &  Weems's  Life  of  Gen.  Francis 
Marion  of  a  remarkable  deliverance  on  education  by  a  most  characteristic  repre- 
sentative of  the  "common  people'*  of  this  State  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
war. 

The  educational  record  of  the  colony  of  Georgia  previons-to  the  Revolution  is  soon 
presented.  In  some  respects  the  settlement  of  the  province  was  fortunate.  General 
Oglethorpe  was  an  amiable  enthusiast,  inspired  with  a  desire  to  found  in  a  new  land 
a  ref^ige  for  a  class  of  poor  debtors  for  whom  there  was  no  hope  in  England.    Around 
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this  class,  doubtless  containing  a  fair  amount  of  good  material,  ho  established  a 
group  of  little  communities — Hebrews,  Catholics,  Highland  Scotchmen,  New  England 
yankees,  Salzburgers,  Moravians,  etc. — each  planted  on  his  own  territory,  separated 
beyond  the  possibility  of  immediate  hearty  cooperation.  This  cosmopolitan  assem- 
blage he  proposed  to  hold  together  by  a  form  of  government  that  no  American 
colony  was  then  willing  to  live  under;  which  forbade  the  two  luxuries  of  a  new 
society  organized  in  a  semitropical  country,  negro  slavery  and  strong  drink.  Of 
course  the  experiment  went  out  in  a  general  wrangle,  and  both  the  negro  slave 
and  plenty  of  good  liquor  came  in.  The  colony  in  due  time  drifted  into  the  regu- 
lation condition  of  all  things  provincial.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution 
Georgia  seems  to  have  been  under  the  ail  ministration  of  a  colonial  governor  so  pop- 
ular that,  for  a  time,  the  movement  for  independence  was  arrested  and  only  the 
people  in  St.  John's  Parish,  of  New  England  origin,  sent  a  delegate  to  the  first 
Colonial  Congress. 

Whatever  there  may  have  been  of  educational  spirit  in  the  little  separate  nation- 
alities of  which  the  new  colony  was  composed  during  the  brief  period  of  its  colonial 
existence,  the  most  notable  enterprise  was  the  attempt  to  convert  and  school  the 
Indians  by  a  colony  of  Moravians,  who  soon  abandoned  the  work  and  moved  to 
Pennsylvania.  Afterwards,  George  Whitfield,  the  great  Methodist  evangelist,  who, 
with  John  Wesley,  made  Georgia  the  scene  of  some  of  his  most  devoted  early  labors, 
built  up  the  celebrated  Bethesda  Orphan  House. 

The  idea  was  suggested  by  Wesley  in  1737,  and  taken  up  by  Whitfield  in  1740  with 
his  usual  enthusiasm  and  energy.  Ho  contributed  £1,000  for  its  foundation,  a  500- 
acre  tract  of  ground  was  located  10  miles  from  Savannah,  and  a  venture,  quite  beyond 
the  immediate  means  of  the  zealous  founders,  was  at  once  made  with  24  orphans. 
From  this  time  until  the  death  of  the  great  preacher  in  Massachusetts  iu  1770 
Whitfield  spared  no  pains  ta  keep  this  enterprise  before  the  benevolent  people  of 
England  and  all  the  American  provinces.  He  even  went  to  the  length  of  buying  a 
plantation  in  South  Caroliua  and  stocking  it  with  negro  slaves  to  increase  the  fund 
for  the  education  and  training  of  his  white  orphans.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the 
whole  number  of  pupils  and  workers  on  the  estate  amounted  to  150  people,  entirely 
dependent  on  his  own  efforts. 

At  one  time  Whitfield  conceived  the  idea  of  elevating  the  establishment  into  a 
seminary  of  the  same  sort  as  the  Log  College  of  Pennsylvania,  from  whose  original 
inception  was  finally  evolved  Princeton  in  New  Jersey.  At  that  time,  1764,  he  states 
that  there  was  no  college  south  of  Virginia,  and  the  new  town  of  Savannah  might 
be  made  an  educational  center  for  the  adjacent  country,  Florida,  and  the  West  Indies. 
But  all  things  of  this  sort  depended  on  royal  favor,  and  the  powers  in  England  failed 
to  see  the  point  and  refused  the  charter.  Foiled  in  this,  Whitfield  fell  back  on  the 
organization  of  an  academy  at  Bethesda,  and  he  was  at  work  in  New  England  in 
behalf  of  this  project  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  demise  of  the  great  evangelist  was  speedily  followed  by  the  failure  of  his 
school  of  benevolence  and  education,  which  had  been  kept  alive  by  passing  around 
his  clerical  hat  on  two  continents.  A  series  of  fires  and  tornadoes  twice  leveled  the 
building  to  the  ground.  Finally,  in  1808,  the  legislature  of  Georgia  settled  up  the 
affairs  of  the  defuuct  institution  and  divided  the  proceeds  among  several  charitable 
and  educational  institutions.  A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  this  movement  from 
the  fact  that  here  was  a  project  for  a  college  in  this  distant  and  feeble  colony  before 
North  or  South  Carolina  had  started  in  this  direction.  A  portion  of  this  fund  was 
given  to  the  Chatham  Academy,  which  later  became  a  celebrated  school  and  remains 
to-day  as  the  upper  grade  of  the  free  public  school  system  of  the  beautiful  and 
thriving  city  of  Savannah. 

But  out  of  this  cosmopolitan  population  of  the  colony  was  evolved  an  energetic 
and  executive  force,  which,  in  time,  has  given  to  the  people  of  Georgia  the  habit,  by 
common  consent,  of  declaring   their  Commonwealth  ''the  Empire   State  of  the 
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South."  While  very  different  from  other  Soathem  States,  it  can  not  be  questioned 
that  out  of  this  original  mixture  of  intelligent  and  ambitious  people,  from  the  first 
attra'bted  thither,  the  State  of  Georgia  has  grown  in  industrial  and  general  execu- 
tive ability  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

Here  we  leave  the  six  Southern  colonies,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  nearly  equal  in  population  to  the  remaining  seven  Central  and  New  England 
provinces.  We  have  noted  the  differences  in  their  conditions  of  life,  the  oiganiza- 
tion  of  society,  and  the  form  of  colonial  government  in  all,  which  made  it  next  to 
impossible  that  more  should  have  been  achieved  in  the  direction  of  popular  ednca- 
tion  than  we  have  found.  But  we  have  shown  that,  among  the  superior  class  of 
them  all,  there  was  no  special  lack  of  educational  zeal  in  their  own  behalf,  and  that 
their  opportunities  of  home,  foreign,  and  Northern  training  had  been  so  well 
improved  that,  on  the  appearance  of  the  general  emergency,  a  group  of  leaders  in 
civic  and  one  supreme  commander  in  military  afifairs  appeared,  whose  names  have 
become  household  words  in  the  annals  of  the  Republic. 

Popular  Education  in  the  Centkal  American  Colonies  beforb  the  Revo- 
lution. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  vast  unknown  realm  between  the  icy  coast  of  Labrador  and  Cape  Henlopen, 
on  the  southern  shore  of  Delaware  Bay,  had  been  given  by  the  Pope  of  Rome  to 
Spain,  and  the  French  had  explored  and  partially  occupied  the  Canadas,  when 
Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman  in  the  service  of  Holland,  first  sailed  up  the  ''great 
river  of  the  mountains  "  to  the  present  site  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1609.  The  habit  of 
"claiming  the  earth,"  now  the  prerogative  of  every  American  citizen,  three  centuries 
ago  was  monopolized  by  the  emperors,  kings,  popes,  and  "high  mightinesses"  of 
Europe.  On  the  strength  of  this  voyage,  the  States  General  of  Holland,  in  1614, 
gave  permission  to  trade,  and  in  1621  granted  a  general  dispensation  to  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company,  an  association  of  merchants,  to  occupy  and  govern  an  imperial 
domain.  This  New  Netherlands,  in  the  fertile  imagination  of  this  "syndicate," 
included  the  whole  region  between  the  Connecticut  River  and  the  Far  West,  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  southward,  claiming  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  besides  all  of 
Now  England  below  Cape  Cod. 

But  the  French  had  their  own  views  about  the  Lake  Cbamplain  country.  The 
obstinate  Yankee  struck  Plymouth  Rock,  pushed  himself  "out  West"  as  far  as 
Springfield,  Mass.,  claimed  Connecticut  and  Vermont,  and  finally  drove  the  afflicted 
Dutchman  within  the  present  eastern  boundary  of  New  York.  An  eminent  descend- 
ant of  the  original  occupants  in  1861  informed  us  that  "now  the  Union  was  about 
to  break  up,  New  York  would  resume  its  claim  on  the  whole  country  west  of  the 
Connecticut  River."  We  advised  him  to  study  a  township  map  of  New  England, 
reminding  him  that  each  of  these  little  empires  had  fought  over  its  boundary  for 
two  hundred  years,  till  their  outlines  wore  "as  ragged  as  a  hetchel,"  and  by  the  time 
that  New  York  had  finished  with  the  first  "tier"  on  the  west  slope  of  the  mountains 
there  w^ould  probably  be  a  call  for  a  "compromise." 

Gradually,  by  successive  reductions,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  State  of 
New  York  settled  down  content  with  the  47,620  square  miles  of  its  present  area;  nn 
extent  of  311  miles  from  north  to  south,  and,  including  Long  Island,  412  miles  from 
east  to  west.  And  surely  the  Commonwealth  beyond  the  Berkshires  may  well  be 
satisfied  with  a  State  more  than  two-thirds  the  size  of  all  New  England  and  incom- 
parably more  productive;  in  all  but  the  absence  of  coal  one  of  the  most  favored; 
unsurpassed  in  varied  and  picturesque  natural  scenery;  the  military  strategic  point 
of  the  Northern  States  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Washington,  Scott,  and  Grant.  Only  through  the  open  gate  of  the 
Lake  Erie  shore  can  the  East  reach  the  great  West  without  scaling  the  uplands  of 
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tho  Allcghaiiy  range,  as  far  sonth  as  the  lowlands  of  the  Galf  States.  The  harbor  of 
Now  York  Is  tbo  natural  home  of  the  commerce  of  tho  Atlantic.  From  the  iirst  all 
things  pointed  to  New  York  as  the  Empire  State  of  tho  Now  World. 

To-day  this  magnificent  Commonwealth  has  6,000,000  people — twice  the  number  of 
the  new  Republic  when  Washington  was  inaugurated  in  Wall  street  as  first  President 
of  the  United  States.  Its  property  yaluation  is  $3,000,000,000.  One- third  the  entire 
population  of  the  State  is  grouped  in  what  is  already  known  as  *'the  greater 
metropolis,''  not  only  foremost  as  the  financial  but  also  as  the  national  center  of 
art,  music,  the  drama,  Journalism,  and  the  periodical  authorship^  out  of  which  our 
characteristic  American  literature  is  beginning  to  emerge.  Hero  are  concentrating 
the  most  vital  interests  of  the  Republic.  Both  the  political  parties  look  to  New 
York  as  the  decisive  battle  ground  in  the  hard-fought  conflict  for  the  Presidency. 
And  the  burning  issue  of  the  final  triumph  of  tho  American  common  school  over  its 
enemies  will  be  achieved  where  the  old  Dutchmen  sat  on  Manhattan  Island  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  years  ago,  ''with  their  gable  ends  to  the  street,''  imbibing  good 
liquor,  in  the  jolly  days  when  one-fourth  the  houses  in  New  Amst-erdam  were 
temples  dedicated  to  St.  Gambrinus. 

Mr.  Emerson  used  to  say  that  '*in  America,  Old  England  extends  to  the  Allegha- 
nies  and  New  England  begins  out  West."  But  in  fact  the  America  of  the  future,  as 
respects  the  quality  and  mingling  of  its  people,  began  in  New  York.  It  is  true  that 
for  forty  years  a  colony  of  Dutch  traders  and  great  landowners  held  the  spacious  realm 
of  the  Hudson  and  eastern  Mohawk  valleys  under  the  rule  of  what  we  now  call  a 
big  syndicate,  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  in  a  very  indefinite  way  backed  by 
the  States  General  of  Holland.  Little  Holland,  during  the  forty  years  of  the  Dutch 
occupation  of  New  York,  was  the  foremost  of  European  nations  in  respect  to  wealth, 
skilled  industry,  popular  culture,  art,  eminent  scholarship,  And  the  outward  forms 
of  free  government.  But  the  history  of  that  great  people  at  home  is  only  another 
illustration  that  no  European  continental  State  contains,  in  its  radical  social  organ- 
ization, the  elements  of  a  permanent  constitutional  republic.  In  1709  Dean  Swift, 
one  of  tho  shrewdest  men  in  Europe,  said  of  the  Dutch:  *'They  are  a  commonwealth 
founded  on  a  sudden,  by  a  desperate  attempt,  in  a  desperate  condition,  not  formed  or 
digested  into  a  regular  system  by  maturo  thought  or  reason,  but  huddled  up  under 
the  pressure  of  sudden  exigencies;  calculated  for  no  long  duration,  and  hitherto  sub- 
sisting by  accident  in  the  midst  of  contending  powers  who  can  not  yet  agree  about 
sharing  it  among  them."  Society  in  Holland  was  feudal  in  the  country-;  the  free 
cities  ruled  virtually  by  a  powerful  aristocracy ;  the  people  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
bitter  contentions  of  sect  and  party.  Holland  to-day  is,  consequently,  the  most 
prosperous,  intelligent,  and  contented  of  the  smaller  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

Unfortunately,  unlike  New  England,  which  represented  the  most  progressive  ele- 
ment of  England,  New  Amsterdam  represented  the  least  advanced  element  of  Hol- 
land. It  was  a  distant  colony,  absorbed  in  trade,  controlled  by  a  trading  company 
which  appointed  its  governors.  The  oflfcr  of  8  miles  of  land  on  each  side,  or  16 
miles  on  one  side  of  the  Hudson,  with  an  indefinite  extension  beyond,  with  feudal 
powers  to  the  owner,  developed  the  patroon,  tho  nearest  approach  to  tho  European 
feudal  lord  of  the  manor  that  ever  lifted  his  head  this  side  of  the  water.  After  two 
hundred  years  of  vain  attempt  to  grapple  with  its  difficulties,  this  absurd  arrange- 
ment exploded  in  **tho  patroon  war"  of  fifty  years  ago,  the  only  agricultural  rebel- 
lion ever  known  in  the  North.  With  a  fair  per  cent  of  respectable  personal  ability 
and  character,  an  intermittent  policy  of  religious  toleration,  with  a  state  church  and 
a  few  parochial  schools,  the  history  of  New  Netherlands  for  forty  years  is  a  dreary 
record  of  petty  quarrels  between  the  company  and  the  landowners,  savage  Indian 
outbreaks,  with  all  the  adjuncts  of  an  intensely  aristocratic  society.  Not  until 
twenty  years  after  the  settlement  was  the  little  gain  of  a  sort  of  advisory  council  to 
represent  the  people  accorded  by  the  tyrannical  governors.  At  last  the  masses  were 
so  worn  out  with  this  exasperating  conflict  that  they '' struck"  on  the  appearance  of 
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a  British  fleet  in  1664,  refased  to  defend  the  city,  and  compelled  testy  old  Governor 
Stnyvesant  to  hanl  down  the  Dutch  flag  for  "unconditional  surrender." 

Had  the  States  General  accepted  the  offer  of  Parson  Robinson  to  send  400  families 
of  Paritans  to  Manhattan  things  might  have  gone  faster.  Even  then  the  colony  was 
known  for  the  mixture  of  population  that  made  up  the  8,000  people  encamped  on 
this  imperial  domain.  The  influence  of  the  better  side  of  Holland  really  never 
appeared  until  after  the  English  occupation.  Then,  goaded  into  activity  by  the 
rivalry  of  the  Englishman,  Scotchman,  Protestant  Irishman,  Huguenot,  Yankee,  and 
various  other  peoples,  the  superior  class  of  the  Holland  settlers  developed  into  a 
valuable  social,  industrial,  and  political  element,  largely  conservative,  with  a  few 
eminent  exceptions,  having  little  part  or  lot  in  the  making  of  the  New  York. 

Already  was  the  keynote  of  the  cosmopolitan  civilization  which  dominated  the  great 
central  region  of  the  old  colonies  between  Virginia  and  New  England  struck  with  the 
change  of  its  name  from  Dutch  New  Amsterdam  to  English  New  York.  For  the  next 
one  hundred  years  of  British  occupation  the  old  eastern  New  York  slowly  plodded 
on,  almost  in  the  rear  of  the  colonial  procession.  The  great  landowners  held  to  their 
vast  estates  with  a  death  grip,  although  the  class  of  smaller  farmers  was  gradually 
developed.  North  of  Albany  and  west  of  Schenectady  extended  the  vast,  sparsely 
peopled  wilderness  fought  over  in  the  almost  i>erpetual  French  and  Indian  wars. 
But  the  population  all  the  time  was  becoming  more  cosmopolitan ;  and,  spite  of  the 
tyrannical  policy  of  the  home  government,  all  the  time  irritating  the  people,  the 
rule  of  a  great  nation  like  England  was  a  prodigious  advance  upon  the  petty  worri- 
ment  by  a  testy  and  narrow  syndicate  of  traders.  Next  to  Virginia,  colonial  New 
York  was  the  most  aristocratic  of  the  thirteen  colonies.  Yet  the  assembly  struck 
out  at  an  early  day  with  courage,  and  a  majority  of  the  best  people,  with  an  eminent 
leadership,  were  thoroughly  patriotic,  and  the  new  State  had  the  distinguished  honor 
of  witnessing  the  inauguration  of  Washington  as  first  President  of  the  United  States 
in  its  metropolis. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  New  York  was  the  fifth  State  in  the  Union,  in  1780  the 
city  ai^d  Long  Island  containing  50,000  and  the  State  233,000 — in  the  rear  of  Virginia, 
Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  and  Maryland.  Mr.  Seward  tells  a  story  that  at  this 
time  it  was  thought  New  York  City  might  become  an  educational  center,  but  could 
hardly  aspire  to  the  commercial  importance  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston. 
It  is  said  that  the  t-en  leading  patriot  statesmen  of  the  colony  represented  ten  nation- 
alities. More  than  that  number  of  languages  were  spoken  on  Manhattan  Island. 
Even  the  little  frontier  village  of  Utica,  with  its  ninety  houses,  had  nine  languages 
on  hand. 

The  colonial  history  of  New  York  in  respect  to  education  must  be  regarded  fW>m 
the  standpoint  of  this  peculiar  organization  of  society  and  strangely  cosmopolitan 
mingling  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  The  historian  of  education  in  New 
York,  Mr.  Randall,  remarks :  "  Prior  to  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  and  the 
organization  of  the  State  government  very  little  general  attention  seems  to  have 
been  bestowed  upon  the  subject  of  popular  education." 

There  is  no  reliable  foundation  for  the  assumption  that  the  type  of  limited  educa- 
tion found  in  the  New  Netherlands  during  the  forty  years  prior  to  the  English  occu- 
pation was  anything  more  than  the  regulation  parochial  school  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  assisted  or  modified  to  a  certain  extent  by  such  methods  as  were  at  hand. 
The  careful  author  of  Colonial  New  York  says:  "In  New  Netherlands  education  was 
neglected.  The  first  colonists,  except  the  officers  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  were 
laborers,  artisans,  servants,  with  a  few  clerks  and  tradesmen  who  had  been  educated  at 
the  common  schools,  but  never  been  within  the  walls  of  a  college.  Their  time  belonged 
to  others,  to  whom  was  left  the  duty  of  establishing  schools  and  churches.  After  a 
while,  when  the  monopolizing  grasp  of  the  company  was  loosed  and  freemen  began 
to  immigrate,  they  were  not  of  the  highly  educated  class,  but  burghers,  merchants, 
and  traders,  who  came  to  better  their  fortunes.    Of  educated  men,  therefore,  few 
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but  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  doctors  came  to  New  Netherlands.  Schools  were  not 
neglected,  for  where  do  yon  find  an  educated  minister  of  the  gospel  that  you  do 
not  find  a  school f  But  the  few  'ministers  of  the  Word/  stationed  in  small  settle- 
ments, wide  apart,  among  people  mostly  struggling  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  could 
not  found  colleges.  They  c  ould  see  that  the  children  of  their  parishioners  were  tau«;ht 
the  rudiments  of  learuiug,  and  could  themselves  teach  the  classics  when  required. 
They  could  do  nothing  more.*' 

However  general  or  effective  the  home  or  church  instruction  of  children  and  youth 
might  have  been,  there  Avns  nothing  corresponding  to  the  present  common-school 
system  of  New  York  during  this  period.  The  Dutch  people  of  the  New  York  prov- 
uice  whose  children  were  actually  in  the  schools  had  nothing  of  importance  to  do 
with  their  management.  The  church,  the  Government,  the  entire  constitution  of 
their  life,  were  under  the  virtual  control  of  powers  against  which  they  could  at 
best  protest,  and  which  practically  held  on  to  the  last.  As  late  as  1649  ''  The  Nine," 
who  represented  the  popular  element  in  the  Government,  sent  a  petition  to  the  States 
General,  accompanied  by  an  elaborate  remonstrance,  against  the  management  of  the 
West  India  Company  in  the  province,  in  which  they  demanded  the  abdication  of 
the  company  and  the  assumption  of  power  by  the  home  government.  Their  second 
demand  was  for  *'  a  public  school,  with  at  least  two  good  masters."  It  was  asserted 
that,  owing  to  ''excessive  and  most  flagrant  neglect"  by  the  company,  the  condition 
of  New  Netherlands  was  far  inferior  to  ^at  of  New  England.  Three  clergymen  were 
demanded  for  the  province,  and  the  youth  were  to  be  instructed  by  good  school- 
masters. It  was  1652  before  burgher  government  was  conceded  by  the  States  Gen- 
eral to  New  Amsterdam,  with  a  reservation  of  the  rights  of  the  West  India  Com- 
pany. But  bluff  old  Governor  Peter  Stuyvesant  stoutly  antagonized  all  these 
reforms,  and  at  the  last  was  practically  deposed  by  his  enraged  subjects,  who 
refused  to  defend  the  town  against  the  fleet  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  hailed  the 
advent  of  their  new  English  masters  as  a  benediction. 

There  is  no  good  evidence  that  during  the  century  following,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  British  authorities,  things  were  essentially  different.  "Before  1754," 
says  Smith's  History  of  New  York,  published  in  London  in  1757,  "  our  schools  were 
in  the  lowest  order;  the  instructors  want  instruction,  and  through  a  long  and 
shameful  neglect  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences  our  common  speoch  is  extremely  cor- 
rupt and  the  evidence  of  a  bad  taste,  both  as  to  thought  and  language,  and  visible 
in  all  onr  proceedings,  public  and  private."  These  words,  of  course,  apply  to  the 
masses  of  the  people  for  whom  any  system  of  common  schools  would  be  supported  in 
the  colony.  The  superior  class,  of  whatever  nationality,  would  seek  education 
abroad  or  in  such  ways  as  the  upper  strata  of  any  society  always  engages  to  furnish 
itself  with  the  chief  agency  and  note  of  its  superiority.  In  1710  we  hear  of  the  first 
school  west  of  Albany ;  in  1750,  of  one  in  Schoharie;  in  1710,  of  a  Latin  school  in  New 
York.  In  1755  a  Dutch  chorister  and  schoolmaster  were  imported  from  Holland, 
who  held  on  until  1773,  teaching  English  and  Dutch  in  the  same  school.  No 
beginnings  of  the  American  common  school  are  here,  outside  of  the  growing  desire 
of  an  improving  people,  harassed  by  Indian  and  French  wars  on  their  borders, 
exasperated  by  tyrannical  governors,  and  absorbed  by  the  conflicts  in  which  the 
assembly  of  the  colony  was  involved  with  the  Govemuieut. 

In  1754  King's  College  was  established  in  the  little  city  of  New  York  by  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  assisted  by  the  general  assembly 
and  the  dominant  ecclesiastical  corporation.  Trinity  Church.  A  Royal  charter  and 
a  grant  of  money  were  obtained  and  the  institution  was  incorporated  under  a  num- 
ber of  trustees,  "governors  of  the  college  of  the  province  of  New  York,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  America,"  with  full  power  of  administration.  The  president  of  the 
college  was  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  form  of  prayer  with  a 
special  petition  for  the  college  was  eivjoined.  In  1787  twenty-four  gentlemen  were 
made  a  close  corporation,  "trustees  of  Columbia  College,'*  with  absolute  power. 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  in  estimatlDg  the  coDditiou  of  education  in  New 
York  before  the  Bevolntiou  Tve  are  not  speaking  of  the  Empire  State  or  the  metro- 
politan city  of  to-day,  nor,  indeed,  of  the  commonwealth  and  metropolis  that  imme- 
diately sprang  into  a  vigorous  life  under  the  inspiration  of  the  now  Republic.  As 
late  as  1791  New  York  was  only  the  fifth  State  in  population  of  the  thirteen.  Vir- 
giuia  had  double  and  Pennsylvania  a  fifth  more  people  than  it.  North  Carolina  and 
Massachusetts  were  more  populous;  Maryland  was  equal;  Connecticut  and  the  new 
Western  State  of  Tenuossee  were  nearly  alongside.  And  during  the  seven  years  pre- 
ceding this  date  the  State,  then  with  only  341,000  people,  had  grown  really  one-half. 
Its  scattered  population  was  hedged  in  by  a  vast  wilderness  north  of  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  entire  country  west  of  the  eastern  settlements  on 
the  Mohawk  River  and  the  Catskill  Mountains. 

But  even  then  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  superiority  of  this  great  Com- 
monwealth in  its  mixture  of  various  peoples.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  it  was 
found  that  the  discipline  and  conflicts  for  the  past  two  hundred  years  had  welded 
together  a  people  that  hereafter  would  develop  on  a  broader  line  of  civic,  religious, 
and  social  policy  than  was  possible  in  any  one  of  the  eastern  or  southern  shore 
States. 

But  the  same  cause  was  all  the  time  a  great  hindrance  to  the  establishment  of  any 
effective  system  of  common  schools,  inaugurated,  organized,  supported,  and  supervised 
by  the  whole  people,  through  the  instrumentality  of  State,  municipal,  and  local  gov- 
ernment. As  late  as  1806  there  were  none  save  parochial  and  private  schools  in  the 
city  of  New  York, and  the  "public-school  society"  was  then  formed  to  care  for  the 
education  of  a  large  number  of  children  already  outside  the  educational  charge  of  t^e 
various  religious  sects.  In  Winterbottom's  View  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
published  in  London  in  1795,  we  learn  that  with  the  exception  of  Columbia  College 
there  were  eight  important  academies  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  that  the 
legislature  had  already  appropriated  gratuities  for  colleges^  and  academies  and 
$150,000  to  establish  an  elementary  school  within  the  limits  of  every  4  miles  square 
in  the  State. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

As  far  as  concerns  the  origin  of  the  American  common  school,  the  colony  of  New 
Jei-sey,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  has  little  to  bo  recorded.  The  pioneer  coloni- 
zation of  the  province  by  the  Dutch  and  Swedes;  the  contention  over  its  early 
government;  the  frequent  transformations  through  which  it  passed  in  70  years,  from 
the  attempt  to  establish  the  feudal  domain  of  New  Albion  to  the  final  surrender  of 
the  province  to  the  Crown ;  and,  beyond  all,  the  almost  hopeless  variety  of  its  pop- 
ulations, including  the  most  extreme  representatives  of  ''  every  sort  and  condition," 
from  the  Old  Testament  type  of  Connecticut  Yankee  to  the  Quaker,  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian,  the  easy-going  New  York  Dutchman,  and  the  motley  crowd  that 
drifted  into  the  villages  that  afterwards  became  the  important  cities  of  the  State; 
all  these  conditions  were  uu favorable  to  the  cooperation  of  the  people  in  any  system 
for  general  education.  •     • 

About  the  year  1688  it  is  recorded  that  ''the  want  of  clergymen  and  schoolmasters 
began  to  be  seriously  felt,  the  population  of  the  province  being  in  the  neighborhood 
of  10,000.  Although  schools  and  schoolmasters  were  twice  made  the  subjects  of  leg- 
islation under  the  proprietary  government  before  1700,  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
from  the  imperfect  records  to  what  extent  education  was  fostered. 

''In  1693  the  inhabitants  of  every  town,  by  warrant  from  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
might  meet  and  choose  three  men  to  make  a  rate  and  establish  the  salary  of  a  school- 
master for  as  long  a  time  as  they  might  think  proper;  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
to  compel  the  payment  of  any  rates  levied  and  uncollected;  the  act  setting  forth 
that  '  the  cultivation  of  learning  and  good  manners  tells  greatly  to  the  good  and 
benefit  of  maukind.'  This  act  was  supplemented  by  another  in  1695  directing  the  . 
choice  of  three  men  in  each  town  to  be  authorized  to  select  a  teacher  and  the  most 
convenient  place  or  places  where  schools  should  be  kept.'' 
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TheriB  was  doubtless  the  usual  effort  of  the  clergy  of  the  many  sects  in  the  colony 
to  attend  to  their  accustomed  work  of  instruction,  but  the  records  are  full  of  the 
lack  of  clerical  power  to  educate  the  people.  Although  the  new  State  in  1790  had  a 
population  of  185,000,  the  constitution  of  1776  contained  no  allusion  to  schools  or 
education.  The  first  general  law  constituting  a  fund  for  the  support  of  free  schools 
was  passed  in  1816  and  the  first  distribution  of  its  income  was  deferred  to  1829,  when 
an  act  was  passed  ''to  establish  common  schools.''  Still,  it  was  not  until  ten  years 
later  that  the  towns  were  compelled'to  raise  a  special  sum  for  education  every  year, 
and  not  until  1871  that  the  schools  of  the  State  were  made  entirely  free  by  a  State  tax. 

But  while  New  Jersey  has  been  slow  in  the  full  development  of  the  American  com- 
mon school,  there  is  still  reserved  for  her  a  distinction  not  inferior  to  any  Common- 
wealth in  the  early  inauguration  of  one  of  the  most  influential  centers  of  the  higher 
education  in  the  Union  and,  through  its  graduates,  the  exertion  of  an  influence  on 
the  general  educational  development  of  the  Atlantic  Southern  States  second  to 
no  other.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  through  the  zeal  of  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  then  becoming  numerous  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
was  founded  the  first  "log  college"  by  Dr.  Tcnnant,  on  the  Xeshaminy  Creek,  Bucks 
County,  Pa.,  which  was  the  pioneer  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  now  known  as 
Princeton  University. 

The  College  of  New  Jersey  was  established  in  1738  by  the  labors  of  Jonathan 
Dickinson ;  first  chartered  in  1746  and  again  in  1748,  and  in  1752  located  at  Prince- 
ton. Although  never  since  the  Revolution  in  any  vital  sense  connected  with  the 
State  government,  and  although,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  insignificant  gifts,  it 
has  never  received  a  dollar  of  its  bounty,  it  has  been  as  certainly  identifieil  with  that 
Commonwealth  as  Harvard  with  Massachusetts  or  Yale  with  Connecticut,  and  is  the 
fourth  of  the  illustrious  series — Harvard,  William  and  Mary,  Yale,  and  New  Jersey. 
Of  its  great  services  to  the  cause  of  American  education  from  its  earliest  foundation 
it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  It  is  introduced  here  to  give  point  to  the  interesting 
fact  of  the  great  impetus  given  by  it^  in  its  earliest  days,  to  the  cause  of  popular 
and  secondary  schooling  in  the  Southern  States. 

ITio  history  of  education  in  Virginia  and  the  two  Caroliuas  bears  decisive  tes- 
timony to  the  great  uplift  to  these  colonies  from  the  advent  of  the  Presbyterian 
population  in  the  Piedmont  region  at  various  periods  before  the  Revolution.  In 
Virginia  it  appeared  through  their  settlements  in  the  northeast  and  the  Valley  of 
the  Shenandoah;  in  North  Carolina  in  the  prolongation  of  this  immigration  through 
the  beautiful  upland  county  that  separates  the  lowland  region  of  the  coast  from  the 
sublimity  of  its  western  wilderness;  in  South  Carolina,  in  the  northwest  corner, 
whence  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  have  come,  and  which  is  still  one  of  the  most 
progressive  portions  of  the  State.  Into  these  sections  this  population,  chiefly  of 
Scotch  and  North  Irish  origin,  poured  in  a  steady  flood.  Their  descendants  at  a  later 
date  pushed  on  to  people  the  new  Western  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  No 
better  population  could  have  been  found  for  the  building  of  an  intelligent,  steadfast, 
and  progressive  colony.  Scotland  had  already,  for  half  a  century,  enjoyed  a  system 
of  public  education  not  inferior  to  any  in  Europe,  and  was  destined  to  send  forth  a 
steady  procession  of  emigrants  that  have  made  their  mark  in  every  civilized  land,  and 
everywhere  led  the  assault  on  despotic  power. 

But  the  most  notable  fact  of  all  was  the  great  Scotch  Presbyterian  crusade  against 
ignorance.  With  the  founding  of  every  Presbyterian  church  in  the  colonies  and 
States  there  was  set  up  something  that  took  the  place  of  a  school.  Its  clergy  from 
the  first,  like  the  ministers  of  the  New  England  Congregational ists,  were  a  body  of 
educated  men.  As  soon  as  the  first  local  **  log  college  "  was  established  students 
began  to  throng  it  from  the  Southern  as  well  as  the  Northern  provinces.  With  the 
establishment  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
a  larger  number  were  attracted  to  its  opportunities.  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
great  obligations  of  the  clergy  of  North  Carolina  to  its  graduates,  not  only  from  that 
province,  but  to  eminent  men  like  Caldwell,  who  emigrated  from  Pennsylvania. 
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Later  the  educational  movement  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  especially  at  Naeh- 
ville,  was  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Lindsay,  whose  work  still  remains  in  connection  with 
the  Peabody  Normal  School  in  that  city. 

The  schools  established  by  this  body  of  graduates  were  of  the  parochial  church 
order,  and  the  secondary  and  higher  education  was  all  in  direct  or  indirect  connec- 
tion with  the  Presbyterian  Church.  But  underneath  the  Presbyterian  ecclesiastical 
polity  as  it  originated  in  Europe,  just  as  in  the  Congregational  polity  developed  in 
New  England,  was  the  fundamental  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  control 
the  entire  organization.  The  Presbyterian  polity  is  no  fixed  establishment,  but  a 
representative  organization,  at  any  time  capable  of  reconstruction  or  of  great  alter- 
ation by  the  Christian  people  who  constitute  the  church.  At  first,  the  Presby- 
terians, like  all  dissenting  bodies,  had  scant  welcome  in  the  Southern  colonies,  ail 
of  which  were,  directly  or  indirectly,  under  the  Church  of  England.  Hence  the 
inevitable  prejudice  of  this  people  against  every  school  in  the  most  remote  way 
implicated  with  the  Church  of  England,  which  had  been  the  deadly  foe  of  the  kirk 
at  home.  In  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  owing  to  the  more  liberal  ecclesiastical 
atmosphere,  this  obstacle  to  popular  education  was  not  so  formidable,  although  even 
here,  a  serious  impediment,  delaying  the  establishment  of  the  complete  American 
system  for  many  years.  But  the  result  was  that  a  general  habit  of  educating  all 
children  at  that  time  supposed  to  be  capable  of  education  was  formed  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  colonies  which  were  thus  settled,  and  where  still  are  found  the  best 
fruits  of  the  great  revival  of  popular  instruction  during  the  past  twenty -five  years. 

In  its  own  way,  the  College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton  has  been  a  great  nursery 
of  eminent  men  in  all  departments  of  the  colonial  and  national  life.  In  its  triennial 
catalogue  we  find  the  names  of  1  President  and  3  Vice-Presidents  of  the  United 
States;  3  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  26  members  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress;  8  members  of  the  convention  that  formed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  22  governors  of  States;  112  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  or  different  States  of  the  union ;  50  Senators  of  the  United  States;  160 
Members  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives;  400  names  of  men  occupying 
the  highest  places  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  powerful  and  influential  because  of  their 
education  within  its  walls.  In  this  college  twenty  years  ago  there  had  been  grad- 
uated 900  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  220  presidents,  professors  and  teachers  in  colleges; 
450  doctors  and  professors  of  medicine.  So  has  New  Jersey  vindicated  her  good 
faith  in  the  American  idea  of  educating  the  children  and  youth  of  the  Republic  for 
that  mental  and  moral  manhood  which  is  the  central  idea  of  good  American 
citizenship. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  in  Pennsylvania  was  by  the  Swedes  in  1638.  In 
1655  this  community  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Dutch,  only  to  fall  in  1664 
under  the  government  of  England,  which  had  already  superseded  the  brief  control 
of  the  States  General  over  the  entire  region  from  the  Connecticut  River  in  New 
England  to  the  Delaware  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1681  William  Penn  obtained  from 
Charles  II  a  charter  for  the  territory  west  of  the  Delaware  River,  including  3°  of 
latitude  by  5^  of  longitude,  and  later  for  the  whole  of  York,  an  additional  part  of 
which  is  now  the  State  of  Delaware.  In  1682  ho  came  to  his  vast  domain  and 
endeavored  to  establish  an  ideal  government,  combining  a  feudal  arrangement  of 
public  affairs,  the  principle  of  Quaker  nonresistance,  and  a  theory  of  popular  educa- 
tion whose  logical  application  would  certainly  have  destroyed  the  structure  of  the 
society  of  which  his  schools  were  a  vital  part. 

From  this  period  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  war  the  colony  of 
Pennsylvania  in  many  ways  was  unfavorable  soil  for  the  growth  of  any  persistent  or 
practicable  scheme  of  common  education.  The  great  fertility  of  the  country,  the  gen- 
eral spirit  of  religions  toleration  by  the  Penn  government,  and  the  early  peaceful 
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relations  with  the  Indian  tribes  that  were  first  encountered  by  the  settlers  on  the 
eastern  border  account  for  the  rapid  growth  of  population.  The  little  group  of 
possibly  2,000  people  iu  1682,  of  several  uationalities,  had  increased  and  multiplied 
to  434,000  In  1787.  During  this  entire  period  the  colony  was  in  a  state  of  perjtetual 
conflict.  The  original  government  of  Penn,  an  impracticable  and  illogical  ideal  of 
feudal  democracy,  gave  way  to  the  rule  of  the  proprietors  and  the  Crown  with  endless 
complications.  Half  a  dozen  different  nationalities  flocked  thither — Swedes,  English, 
Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Irish,  with  one-third  the  population  in  1790  of  German  extraction. 
All  were  in  a  state  of  devoted  allegiance  to  their  respective  ecclesiastical  polities, 
and  none  of  these,  save  possibly  the  Methodist,  ha<l  any  place  for  a  system  of  unsec- 
tarian  public  schools  for  *'  all  orders  and  conditions"  of  people.  The  colonists  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies  were  exasperated  by  their  exposed  condition  and 
in  constant  peril  fh)m  the  fighting  Indians.  Parkman,  in  his  history  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Pontiac,  declares  that  the  peaceful  plan  of  William  Penn  in  dealing  with 
the  Indians  was  effective  because  on  the  eastern  border  ho  only  encountered  the 
remnants  of  conquered  tribes  that  had  beeu  subdued  by  the  Six  Nations  in  the  north 
and  compelled  to  bear  the  humiliating  title  **  Old  Women,"  and  that  as  soon  as  the 
immigrants  approached  the  mountain  realm  of  western  Pennsylvania  the  real  fight- 
ing Indians  appeared — the  same  that  have  confronted  the  people  of  every  State  fh>m 
the  beginning  to  the  present  day.  However  this  may  have  been,  the  neglect  of  the 
legislature  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  the  exposed  settlers  on  the  western  border 
continued  for  fifty  years,  and  the  colony  itself  was  saved  from  impending  anarchy  by 
the  wisdom  and  tact  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  stands  up  as  the  great  benefactor 
of  the  new  Commonwealth  through  long  years  to  come. 

William  Penn  himself  entertained  broad  and  rational  ideas  of  education,  as  his 
published  writings  and  plans  for  the  development  of  schools  in  his  new  domain  bear 
witness.  But  like  many  a  political  theorist  and  social  reformer  who  has  drawn  up 
the  plan  of  an  ideal  community,  he  found  himself  confronted  by  conditions  that 
placed  a  speedy  veto  on  the  logical  application  of  his  own  scheme  to  actual  affairs. 
His  **  Frame  of  Government,"  prepared  in  1682  at  home,  provides  that  "  the  governor 
and  council  shall  erect  and  order  all  public  schools  and  encourage  and  reward  the 
authors  of  useful  sciences  and  laudable  inventions  in  the  said  province";  that  a 
"committee  of  manners,  education,  and  arts"  shall  take  cognizance  of  the  life  of  the 
young,  that  they  may  grow  up  in  "virtue  and  useful  knowledge  and  arts";  also 
that  "  all  c!  ildren  in  the  province  of  the  age  of  12  years  shall  be  taught  some 
usefVil  trade  and  skill."  On  leaving  England  he  charged  his  wife  "  to  spare  no  cost 
in  the  education  of  his  own  children."  He  saw  clearly  that  the  stability  of  govern- 
ment depends  on  the  intelligence,  industry,  and  virtue  of  the  young,  and  in  his  "  Pre- 
cepts and  Maxims,"  are  found  ideas  far  in  advance  of  his  age  for  the  management 
of  schools  and  the  advancement  in  learning.  But  the  fact  that  all  these  enlightened 
opinions,  including  his  theory  of  religious  liberty  and  nonresistance,  were  found 
under  the  same  broad-brimmed  hat  that  covered  the  head  of  a  great  English  feudal 
lord  and  friend  of  King  Charles  II  is  proof  that  practical  statesmanship  was  not  the 
forte  of  the  great  Quaker  whose  name  and  fome  are  still  cherished  as  the  most  pre- 
cious heirloom  of  the  great  Commonwealth  that  bears  his  name. 

It  was  at  once  apparent  that  these  broad  ideas  of  education  could  not  be  applied 
in  the  new  colony.  Although  the  "  Frame  of  Government"  enacted  by  the  general 
assembly  assumed  that  all  people  could  read  the  published  laws,  and  declared  that 
one-third  the  provincial  council,  with  the  governor,  should  take  under  its  charge  the 
educational  affairs  of  the  State,  and  although  in  1683  a  statute  similar  to  the  New 
England  law  of  1642,  respecting  the  duty  of  parents  and  guardians  to  instruct  their 
children,  was  passed,  yet  this  law  was  rejected  by  the  home  Government.  '  It  was 
reenacted  in  1693  only  henceforth  to  be  relegated  to  *'  innocuous  desuetude"  for  all 
coming  time. 
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The  chief  result  from  this  law  was  the  establishment  of  a  few  parochial  schools 
of  the  Quaker  persuasion  in  Philadelphia.  The  first  schoolmaster  was  brought  from 
England  to  establish  an  elementary  school  in  1683.  The  city  council  of  Philadel- 
phia, by  the  advice  of  Penn,  was  encouraged  to  set  up  a  '*  public  grammar  school," 
supposed  to  bo  the  origin  of  the  "Friends'  Public  School,"  now  known  as  "The 
William  Penn  Charter  School."  It  was,  like  the  first  Dutch  school  in  New 
Amsterdam,  a  parochial  school,  under  the  charge  of  a  close  corporation,  enconraged 
and  assisted  somewhat  by  the  public  authorities.  It  was  of  the  higher  secondary 
grade,  including  in  its  plan  a  group  of  a  dozen  or  more  charity  schools,  which  are 
existing  at  the  present  day.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  the  ideas  of  Penn  extended 
beyond  a  scheme  of  church  education,  subsidized  by  a  government  in  the  hands 
of  his  own  religious  denomination.  If  it  were  broader  than  this,  it  was  soon  found 
impracticable  to  do  more  than,  in  this  preliminary  way,  to  encourage  the  founding 
of  this  type  of  schools.  The  eminent  historian  of  education  in  PennsylTania,  Dr. 
Wickersham,  says : 

<'Tho  advanced  educational  opinions  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania  and  his 
immediate  followers  do  not  seem  to  have  been  established  or  acted  upon  by  those 
who  succeeded  them  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  province,  for  little 
affecting  the  interests  of  education  can  be  found  on  record  emanating  from  either 
the  proprietors,  the  governors,  the  provincial  council,  or  the  general  assembly  from 
Penn's  time  on  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  first  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  almost  a  perfect  blank,  so  far  as  anything  was  done 
by  the  public  authorities  to  provide  an  education  for  the  people.  Indeed,  the  last 
charter  of  privileges,  granted  by  Penn  himself  in  1701,  which  continued  in  force 
until  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1776,  contained  no  section  or  clause  relating 
to  education.  The  provisions  in  the  earlier  charters  in  regard  to  the  establishment 
of  public  schools  were  omitted,  and  the  laws  based  thereupon  seemed  consequently 
to  have  died  out." 

**With  a  few  legislative  resolutions,  none  of  which  were  in  the  direction  of  the 
common-school  idea,  the  historian  of  the  colony  may  be  dismissed  from  the  consid- 
eration of  education  for  well-nigh  a  hundred  years." 

In  fact,  the  same  conditions  of  population  which  in  New  York  contained  the  origi- 
nal elements  of  the  splendid  cosmopolitanism  that  is  now  characteristic  of  American 
civilization  were  even  more  marked  in  Pennsylvania.  Therein  was  hidden  the  proph- 
ecy of  a  great  future,  but  only  after  a  long  and  bitter  conflict  could  the  elements 
be  adjusted  in  a  Commonwealth  competent  to  do  any  good  thing  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  It  will  bo  only  after  many  years  that  the  advance  guard  of 
the  grand  army  of  the  American  people,  compacted  of  all  the  stronger  elements  of  all 
the  civilized  nations,  will  appear  on  the  field  like  the  head  of  a  column  emerging 
from  a  wilderness. 

But,  meanwhile,  the  educational  observer  who  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  becanse 
of  this  neglect  of  educational  affairs  by  the  public  authorities,  the  colony  of  Penn- 
sylvania must  be  remanded  to  the  barbarism  of  illiteracy,  and  that  it  came  up  to 
the  union  of  the  old  thirteen  colonies  in  a  state  of  gross  private  and  public  ignorance, 
will  make  a  capital  mistake.  No  colony  in  America  included  in  its  ante-Revolution- 
ary immigration  a  greater  amount  of  industrial  energy  and  personal  worth,  or  con- 
tained better  materials  for  the  schooling  that  was  biding  its  time.  Abandoned  by 
their  distracted  government,  these  various  peoples  fell  back,  each  on  its  own  reserved 
energy  and  intelligence,  and  after  a  fashiou  of  its  own  did  provide  for  the  training 
of  its  own  children  and  youth. 

The  Quakers  wont  their  own  way  with  intelligent  persistence.  As  a  body,  they 
were  a  superior  folk,  although  some  of  their  leaders  were  doubtless  hostile  to  edu- 
cation of  the  popular  type  and  under  the  control  of  the  people.  The  chronicles  of 
Penusylvania  bear  testimony  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  these  good  people  in  this 
direction.    Not  only  did  they  provide  in  their  churches  for  the  instruction  of  their 
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own  children,  but  their  charity  schools  for  the  poorer  white,  and  even  for  the  negro 
youth,  were  conspicuous  among  the  churches  of  ibe  country.  In  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  religions  body  in  the  United  States  has  done  more 
charitable  educational  work  than  the  Friends.  These  early  schools  grew,  in  time, 
into  several  excellent  seminaries  and  colleges  that,  to-day,  maintain  a  high  rank 
among  the  institutions  of  this  and  other  States.  It  was  largely  to  the  early  training 
of  their  youth  that  these  people  owe  their  remarkable  industrial  and  financial  pros- 
perity and  the  civic  and  social  respectability  which  has  made  Philadelphia  one  of 
the  most  notable  metropolitan  cities  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  most  acceptable 
for  the  residence  of  workingmeu. 

The  advent  of  the  Germans  in  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  beginning  of  a 
great  influx  of  this  people,  which  has  exerted  a  powerful  infiuenco  in  the  Republic. 
As  early  as  1741  the  Moravian  brethren  in  London  formed  a  society  for  the  education 
and  conversion  of  the  Indians  in  America.  The  Lutheran  churches  in  Germany  were 
also  pushing  in  the  same  direction.  In  1746  Pastor  Schlotter,  of  Switzerland,  of  the 
German  Reformed  church,  appeared  in  the  colonies,  and  after  laboring  a  few  years 
returned  to  Europe  to  make  known  the  needs  of  his  people.  The  London  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was  stirred  up  by  the  representa- 
tion of  the  forlorn  state  of  the  people  in  respect  to  ignorance  and  destitution  of 
religious  opportunities.  A  fund  of  $100,000  was  raised  and  a  board  of  managers  was 
appointed  to  act  in  some  useful  connection  with  the  proprietary  government  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  promotion  of  the  good  cause.  In  this  board  of  directors  in 
1754  appears  the  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  great  industrial  and  educational 
schoolmaster,  not  only  of  Pennsylvania,  but  of  the  Northern  colonies,  a  school- 
master "of  all  work,"  without  whom  the  people  would  never  have  been  brought  to 
the  point  of  following  the  lead  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  from  the  year  of 
rebellion  in  1776  to  the  formation  of  the  new  Republic  in  1788.  Schools  were  estab- 
lished in  many  localities;  a  printing  press  was  set  up ;  a  newspaper,  tracts,  school- 
books,  and  other  documents  were  published,  and  the  education  of  girls  was  included 
in  the  plan  of  the  managers.  But  this  movement,  like  the  original  plan  of  William 
Penn,  ran  against  the  obstinate  hostility  of  the  mass  of  the  people  for  whom  it  was 
devised.  The  clergy  were  alarmed;  the  people  were  opposed  to  learning  the  English 
language;  local  magnates  saw  in  the  movement  a  device  for  the  suppression  of  their 
own  petty  authority.  The  opposition  was  encouraged  by  the  reluctance  to  enter 
into  any  general  system  of  schools  by  the  influential  families.  So,  with  all  these 
efforts,  there  seems  to  have  been  at  no  time  more  than  1,000  pupils  under  instruction. 
In  1760  there  were  only  440  under  instruction,  and  in  1763  the  experiment  died  a 
natural  death. 

The  Episcopalians,  Catholics,  and  Presbyterians  in  the  colony,  in  the  same  way, 
struck  out,  each  according  to  its  own  distinctive  plan  of  parochial  schools.  But  no 
scheme  of  church  parochial  instruction  has  succeeded  in  our  country  except  under 
very  peculiar  conditions  and  for  a  brief  period  in  educating  the  people.  It  was  only 
successful  in  Scotland  as  long  as  the  influential  mass  of  the  Scotch  people  were  of  one 
mind  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  immigrating  people  from  the  Scotch  and  north  of 
Ireland  Presbyterian  stock  became  a  great  power  in  building  up  a  superior  education 
in  Pennsylvania.  Indeed,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  became  the  headquarters  of 
these  people,  and  from  their  habit  of  coupling  an  elementary  school  with  every 
church  and  the  preference  of  their  people  for  an  educated  ministry  came,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  the  most  important  results,  not  only  in  the  Central,  biit  in  the 
Southern  and,  later,  the  new  Western  States  of  the  Union.  The  great  native  wealth 
of  the  mineral  lands  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  western  slope  beyond  the  AUeghanies, 
fell  largely  into  the  hands  of  this  prudent  and  progressive  people,  and,  years  before 
the  State  could  agree  on  any  general  system  of  education  for  the  whole.,  this  body  of 
immigrants  were  at  work,  earnestly  "training  up  their  children  in  the  way  they 
should  go.'^    We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  good  results  of  the  remarkablo 
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colony  from  Connecticut  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming.  New  England,  in  the  language 
of  Washington,  was  always  "spreading  itself,'*  and  wherever  it  secured  a  foothold 
testified  to  its  unshaken  faith  in  universal  education. 

Below  and  outside  of  all  this  work  of  the  ditferent  churches  was  the  informal 
action  of  the  people  themselves.  In  the  border  land,  which  included  much  of  Penn- 
sylvania till  long  after  the  Revolution,  this  was  the  most  potent  influence  in  awaken- 
ing the  desire  for  an  established  system  of  common  schools.  Through  the  wide 
spaces  of  this  extended  territory  were  scattered  little  groups  of  children,  gathered 
in  neighborhood  schools,  organized  and  cared  for  by  the  parents,  often  taught  by 
traveling  teachers.  Of  course  there  was  a  great  deal  of  crude  and  almost  useless 
work  going  on  in  those  little  centers  of  primary  schooling.  But  among  the  best 
uses  of  any  common-school  system  is  the  education  of  the  families  of  the  children 
and  youth  throngli  their  care  for  it.  And  here  was  generated,  in  this  work  of  caring 
for  the  details  of  school  life  among  a  great  multitude  of  the  "common  people''  of 
this  new  State,  the  spirit  that  stood  behind  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  his  coadjutor  half 
a  century  later  in  the  desperate  conflict  for  the  rights  of  the  children. 

This  great  diversity  of  religious  organization  and  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  all  the 
denominations,  which  for  almost  two  centuries  postponed  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
plete system  of  common  schools  in  Pennsylvania,  had  its  compensation  somewhat 
in  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  clerical  leaders  of  each  of  these  great  bodies  of  the 
people  to  build  up  the  secondary  and  higher  education.  It  would  be  interesting, 
were  it  the  object  of  this  essay,  to  follow  out  the  lines  of  this  energetic  policy 
which,  a  century  ago,  made  Pennsylvania  the  center  of  so  much  that  is  valuable  in 
this  department  of  education.  The  special  interest  that  attaches  to  the  labors  of 
two  of  those  denominations — the  Moravians,  from  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  the 
Presbyterians,  from  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland— may  now  briefly  be  noted. 

From  the  Moravians  came  the  establishment  of  a  central  school  as  early  as  1789, 
from  which  has  grown  up  a  system  of  educational  institutions  of  all  kinds,  whose 
central  point  is  the  village  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.    The  Moravian  Brothers,  organized  as 
followers  of  John  Huss,  at  their  beginning  developed  that  special  zeal  and  capacity 
for  education  which  has  made  their  name  distinguished  in  proportion  to  their  nam- 
bers.    One  of  their  eminent  bishops  was  the  famous  John  Amos  Comenius,  the 
fountain  head  among  the  modems  of  that  method  of  pedagogic  science  which,  as 
further  illustrated  in  the  teachings  of  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  and  a  growing  multitude 
of  educational  reformers,  has  found  in  our  country  its  most  enthusiastic  popular 
reception  and  has  now  become  the  ideal  of  every  superior  common  school.    It  is  a 
forcible  illustration  of  the  characteristic  habit  of  always  reaching  out  through  the 
world  for  the  highest  aids  in  education  that,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Comenius  was  invited  to  the  presidency  of  Harvard  College,  Massachusetts ; 
in  the  quaint  language  of  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  "To  come  over  into  New  England  and 
illuminate  this  college  and  country  in  the  quality  of  president. ''    That  he  did  not  j 
accept  this  invitation  seems  almost  a  national  calamity,  since  it  condemned  our  own  j 
land  to  a  wearisome  pilgrimage  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  out  of  the  lowlands  j 
of  the  mechanical  and  empirical  school  keeping,  up  to  the  inspiration  of  half  a  | 
century  ago  through  the  introduction  of  the  methods  of  the  new  education  by  Horace  ^ 
Mann  and  the  splendid  body  of  his  associates,  even  more  powerfully  renewed  in  the 
generation  since  the  close  of  our  civil  war. 

The  Moravians  first  appeared  in  Georgia  in  1736  as  missionaries  to  the  Indians,  but, 
soon  discouraged  by  the  small  results  of  the  venture,  were  attracted  by  the  religious 
toleration  of  Pennsylvania  to  that  colony,  where  they  arrived,  under  the  leadership 
of  Peter  Beker,  at  German  town,  in  1739.  On  his  passage  he  found  the  great  Methodist 
preacher,  George  Whitfield,  who  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  negro 
youth.  A  tract  of  5,000  acres  was  purchased  and  located  in  Northampton,  held  on 
condition  of  paying  a  red  rose  in  June  in  each  year  forever.  That  red  rose  was  a  fit 
emblem  of  the  perpetual  blessing  that  has  blossomed  out  from  this  original  plant  of 
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the  tree  of  knowledge  in«the  wilderness  of  PennsylvaDia.  Out  of  it  came,  in  doe 
season,  scbools  at  which  were  introduced  many  of  the  improved  methods  of  the  great 
bishop  teacher,  Comenius — in  many  portions  of  the  State  elementary  schools  for 
children,  coeducational  seminaries,  and  schools  for  negroes  and  Indians.  Many  of 
the  European  peculiarities  of  this  Moravian  community  have  been  dropped,  but  their 
great  institutions  ot  learning  at  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and  Lititz,  Pa.,  with  the  famoua 
seminary  for  girls  at  Salem,  N.  C,  still  attest  the  persistence  and  wisdom  of  their 
educational  policy.  These  schools  at  different  times  have  attracted  large  numbers  of 
students  from  all  sections  and  every  part  of  the  Union.  Indirectly  they  have  con- 
tributed to  the  full  adoption  of  the  common  school,  for  nowliere  is  the  great  work 
of  Comenius  at  present  more  honored  than  in  the  New  World,  hardly  recognized  as 
existing  in  his  **orbis  pictus.'' 

Even  more  powerful  and  extended  was  the  influence  of  the  Presbyterian  people, 
who  began  coming  to  Pennsylvania  soon  after  its  settlement  from  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  to-day  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  it» 
composite  population.  At  once  these  little  presbyteries  in  Imitation  of  the  home 
custom,  established  parochial  schools,  but  soon  the  desire  for  an  educated  ministry, 
also  inherited  from  the  home  example,  stirred  the  waters  for  an  education  of  a  higher 
grade.  The  **Log  College,"  established  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tennant  at  Neshaminy,  Bucks 
County,  was  only  a  frontier  log  cabin  20  by  20  feet.  But  here  for  twenty  years  this 
persistent  son  of  old  Ireland  trained  a  group  of  earnest  students  and  made  it  the  colo- 
nial cradle  of  the  collegiate,  academic,  and  ecclesiastical  seminaries  that  now  rank 
second  to  none  in  the  Union— Princeton  University,  New  Jersey;  Jefferson,  Pennsyl- 
Tania;  Hampden  Sydney,  Virginia;  Union,  New  York,  and  others  only  less  celebrated* 
A  stout  volume  might  be  filled  with  the  catalogues  of  the  numerous  schools  of  the 
higher  grade  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  which  date  from  this  humble  day  of  ''first 
things"  in  the  wilderness  of  Pennsylvania.  No  body  of  the  American  people  has 
contributed  more  powerfully  to  all  the  elements  of  our  nationality— patriotism  in 
war,  intelligence  and  probity  in  citizenship,  persistent  industry  by  the  most  advanced 
methods,  social  morality,  and  practical  religion. 

From  all  these  individual  developments  of  school  life,  perhapsmore  effective  from 
the  sharp  rivalry  of  sect,  nationality,  and  social  caste,  was  slowly  evolved  the  grow- 
ing body  of  the  superior  strata  of  Pennsylvania  people,  which  for  half  a  century 
was  trained  in  such  a  university  as  was  vouchsafed  to  no  other  American  colony — 
the  colonial  life  and  labors  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Nothing  so  folly  proclaims  the 
strange  oversight  of  American  written  history  as  the  fact  that  only  within  the  past 
twenty-five  years  has  the  story  of  the  educational  training  of  the  old  North,  under 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and,  later,  of  the  more  recent  South,  under  Thomas  Jefferson, 
been  accounted  worthy  even  of  ''brief  mention.''  It  is  just  being  understood  by  our 
thoughtful  people  that  we  are  more  indebted  to  the  educational  influences  repre- 
sented by  these  two  men  than  to  any  other  cause.  Both  Franklin  and  Jefferson  were 
less  abundantly  endowed  with  a  special  outfit  of  executive  ability  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  statesmanship  than  several  of  the  leaders  of  that  eventful  period,  although 
both  succeeded  in  "diffusing  themselves''  as  an  irresistible  motive  power  through 
the  entire  body  politic.  But  without  the  educational  labors  of  Franklin  during  the 
fifty  years  previous  and  of  Jefferson  for  almost  half  a  century  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Government,  even  Washington  would  have  failed  in  his 
magnificent  leadership,  having  no  reliable  people  to  lead  ;  and  the  South  would 
have  lost  that  uplift  of  enthusiasm  for  the  secondary  and  higher  and  the  aspiration 
for  universal  education  which,  more  than  all  other  influences,  saved  it  from  being 
destroyed  by  "the  peculiar  institution''  which  came  so  near  achieving  the  separation 
of  the  Union  in  1860-1865. 

In  this  great  education  of  the  colonial  people  of  the  North  Franklin  began  his 
work  by  the  establishment  of  himself  as  a  printer  in  the  little  city  of  Philadelphia 
at  the  age  of  23.    His  great  educational  work  was  well  be^n  before  Thomas  Jef- 
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ferson  was  bom ;  and  before  the  writer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  hftd 
luailo  tho  first  announcement  of  his  comprehensive  educational  policy  to  Virginia^ 
the  work  of  Franklin  was  virtually  accomplished.  To  record  the  steps  in  this  serien 
of  great  labors,  Avhich  became  a  true  university  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  colo- 
nies from  1729  to  1776,  a  period  of  more  than  forty-five  years  of  this,  in  some  respects 
most  remarkable  of  American  men,  fitly  called  ^'abom  teacher  of  men,  ranking 
among  the  most  distinguished  moralists  who  have  ever  lived,''  is  all  the  limits  of 
this  essay  will  permit. 

In  1729,  on  his  return  from  London,  where  his  real  manhood  was  sprouted,  he 
opened  his  printing  office  and  speedily  led  the  profession  in  the  colonies.  The 
first  newspaper  of  any  ability,  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  was  his  creation.  At  26 
he  organized  the  first  subscription  library,  ''the  mother  of  all  the  North  American 
subscription  libraries/'  In  1732  he  began  the  publication  of  Poor  Richard's  Almanac, 
a  sort  of  annual  people's  magazino  of  practical  information,  wit,  wisdom,  and  good 
culture  to  the  masses  of  the  colonial  people.  This  continued  twenty-five  years,  cir- 
culated 10,000  copies  a  year,  and  is  rightly  called  **ono  of  the  most  important  publi- 
cations in  the  world,  the  revered  and  popular  schoolmaster  of  a  great  nation  during 
its  period  of  tutelage."  In  that  and  his  journal  he  organized  the  present  system  of 
business  advertising.  This  unique  publication  is  descriped  by  its  author  in  these 
words:  '*Not  a  tenth  part  of  the  wisdom  was  my  own,  but  rather  the  gleanings  that 
I  had  made  of  the  science  of  all  ages  and  nations."  But  here  Franklin  became  the 
father  of  American  journalism,  that  powerful  influence  which,  in  our  day,  has  become 
the  people's  high  school  and  the  modifier  nnd  complement  of  all  Americaa  institu- 
tions and  agencies  for  the  mental  and  religious  training  of  the  citizen.  The  Junto 
Club,  a  small  secret  organization  of  the  foremost  young  men  of  Philadelphia,  meet- 
ing to  discuss  and  inaugurate  schemes  of  public  benefit,  was  the  prolific  parent  of 
numbers  of  similar  organizations,  and  is  being  revived  to-day  in  the  association  of 
influential  citizens  for  tho  reform  and  direction  of  our  distracted  municipal  life. 
Becoming  postmaster  of  Philoilelphia,  and  afterwards  Postmaster-General  of  the 
colonies  in  1737,  at  the  ago  of  31,  he  was  inspired  with  the  worthy  ambition  of  the 
most  entertaining  of  modern  English  novelists,  Anthony  Trollope,  to  establish  a  post- 
offico  in  roach  of  every  family,  thus  bringing  tho  people  of  tho  colony  in  touch  with 
one  another  by  a  regular  dissemination  of  news.  Meanwhile  he  had  not  forgotten 
the  goo<l  push  of  the  old  Latin  school  in  Boston,  in  which  ho  was  for  a  little  time  a 
student.  He  learned  all  the  modern  languages  then  taught,  and  was  rapidly  gaining 
the  reputation  for  scientific  observation  that  brought  him,  a  self-educated  boy,  to  the 
high  distinction  of  a  degree  from  Harvard  and  Yale  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
greatest  universities  of  tho  world.  At  the  ago  of  30  he  was  tho  moving  spirit  of  the  new 
"Philosophical  Society,"  and  was  especially  interested  in  investigation  and  experi- 
menting in  the  directions  of  the  natural  sciences,  agriculture,  and  manufactures. 
Along  with  these  labors,  all  touching  on  tho  most  vital  educational  influences  of  a 
new  country,  went  a  series  of  ingenious  and  valuable  corresponding  movements  in 
public,  municipal,  and  domestic  life — the  invention  of  tho  Franklin  stove,  the  organi- 
zation of  the  fire  brigade,  the  night  watch,  and  the  city  hospital.  There  seomotl 
to  be  nothing  on  which  this  master  spirit  of  the  early  American  life  did  not  lay  his 
hands.  Everywhere  his  ideas  of  the  training  of  the  mind  went  hand  in  hand  with 
that  practical  education  in  religion  and  morality  which  he  always  declared  the 
foundations  of  all  successful  human  existence. 

Meanwhile  he  cooperated  heartily  with  the  effort  to  establish  a  scheme  of  common 
education  for  the  rapidly  increasing  German  i^pulatiou  of  the  colony,  and  sug- 
gested its  most  useful  and  practical  feature,  the  setting  up  of  a  printing  press,  the 
publication  of  a  newspaper,  schoolbooks,  and  many  useful  pamphlets.  But  even  he 
was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  conservatism  of  the  clergy  of  this  people  and  tho 
effort  came  to  naught,  with  the  later  enterprise  of  tho  Franklin  College  for  Germans, 
at  Lancaster.    It  was  only  through  these  trials  and  sacrifices,  just  beginning  to  be 
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appreciated,  that  this  hottility  to  tho  common  schooling  of  all  American  cliildren  fox 
a  common  citizenship  has  been  overcome  in  PeDnsylvania,  oven  in  these  later  years. 

Bnt  the  most  notable  educational  scheme  inangurated  by  Franklin  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  "Academy  and  Charitable  School  of  Pennsylvania,"  in  1743.  In 
1749  this  infant  enterprise  \ras  initiated  by  a  board,  of  Trhich  Franklin  iras  the 
chairman.  A  pamphlet,  entitled  '^Proposals  relating  to  the  education  of  the  i)eople 
of  Pennsylvania,''  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  still  remains  one  of  the  ablest  educa- 
tional documents  prepared  in  America,  It  develops,  with  great  clearness  and  won- 
derful common  sense,  an  ideal  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  remarkable  for  that  day. 
His  ideas  of  a  suitable  location,  of  school  buildings,  methods  of  instruction  and  use 
of  apparatus,  the  advanced  idea  that  the  "rector  should  be  a  correct,  pure  speaker 
of  tho  English  tongue,"  drawing,  elegant  writing,  instmction  in  English,  etc.,  were 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  most  approved  way  of  instruction  by  our  present  system 
of  *'  language  lessons."  The  training  of  the  voice  in  elocution  and  debate;  the 
tborongh  stady  of  tho  classic  and  modem  languages,  without  neglect  of  the  mother 
tongue;  a  broader  study  of  the  natural  sciences  than  prevailed  anywhere  in  America 
at  that  time;  the  constant  reganl  to  moral  discipline  and  correct  living  by  the 
students;  the  annex  of  charity  schools,  which,  beginning  in  the  Friends' School,  con- 
tinued till  1876  a  feature  in  the  present  University  of  Pennsylvania—all  these  were 
set  forth  in  this  early  programme  of  Ihe  secondary  and  higher  education,  not  sur- 
passed in  any  subseqn^t  publication  in  the  country. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  the  establishment  of  this  school  in  a  later  appeal  to  the 
city  council  of  Philadelphia  were  (1)  tbo  necessity  of  educating  American  children 
at  home;  (2)  that  a  larger  class  could  be  trained  for  the  growing  duties  of  public 
life;  (3)  that  the  present  type  of  common-school  teachers  could  be  superseded  by  a 
body  of  trained  scholars  and  respectable  young  men;  (4)  that  the  people  themselves, 
of  dilfereut  nationalities  and  classes,  could  be  fused  in  a  common  citizenship;  (5) 
that  the  city  which  originated  such  an  institution  would  greatly  profit  by  it  in  all 
ways. 

Founded  by  a  combination  of  public  and  municipal  contributious,  placed  under 
tho  control  of  a  corporation  representing  various  sects  in  religion,  Franklin  him- 
self elected  as  '*  an  honest  man  of  no  sect,"  tho  school  was  chartered  in  1753  as  an 
academy',  and  in  1755  by  tho  provincial  assembly  with  the  throe  departments  of 
charity  school,  academy,  and  college.  At  once  it  received  300  students ;  in  1763, 400, 
one-third  in  tho  college  dcpartmeut,  many  from  the  South  and  tho  West  Imlies,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  Indian  boys.  Dr.  Williiim  Smith  was  the  lirst  president,  and  remained 
in  this  position  till  the  college  was  developed  into  tho  University  of  I'ennsylvania  at 
the  close  of  the  Hevolutionary  war.  The  indefatigable  president  raised  $30,000,  and 
is  said  to  have  adde^l  $100;000  to  tho  funds  of  the  new  institution.  The  medical 
department,  established  in  1765,  was  the  earliest  of  all  schools  of  medicine  in  the 
Union.  The  law  school  came  later.  The  college  lost  its  charter  and  property  dur- 
ing the  tumult  of  the  war,  but  emerged  at  the  formation  of  tho  Kepublic  in  1789 
with  more  than  its  usual  prestige. 

Much  of  this  valuable  service  of  Frauklin  was  rendered  before  the  birth  of  Thomas 
Jcflersou  and  much  during  Jciicrson's  school  days.  At  tho  ago  of  44  Franklin,  the 
great  American  ''man  of  all  work,'*  retired  from  private  business,  ostcnsihly  for  lit- 
erary leisure,  but  only  to  step  out  and  up  into  tho  broader  sphere  of  activity  which 
landed  him  in  the  Colonial  Congress  at  the  age  of  70,  in  many  respects  tho  most 
remarkahle  contribution  of  the  colonial  lifo  to  the  new  Republic. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  iuteubity  of  the  induence  of  such  a  man  at  such  a 
critical  period  of  the  development  of  a  people.  Dr.  Franklin  was  the  splendid  early 
contribution  of  New  England  to  the  life  of  the  Central  American  colonics.  He  rep- 
resented not  the  original  Puritan  iuduence  that  had  wrought  out  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  native  civilization,  but  that  broader  element  of  cosmopolitanism  in 
religion,  government,  society,  and  education,  without  which  all  other  gifts  would 
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have  romainod  tho  special  possession  of  a  few  prosperous  provinces  and  not  tbe  cliiur- 
acterization  of  an  American  civilization.  Old  England^  with  all  its  obstinacy  and 
conceit  of  private  personality  and  narrow  and  involved  habits  of  life,  has  given  to 
the  modem  world  a  group  of  tho  broadest-minded  leaders  of  tho  race.  In  the  same 
way  New  England,  with  a  large  body  of  its  home-loving  class  so  immersed  in  mak- 
ing its  own  town  or  city  a  model  community  that  it  can  not  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  nation  can  not  be  a  magniHed  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut,  has  yet  given  to  the 
Republic,  in  every  department  of  American  life,  an  abundant  share  of  the  broadest- 
minded  and  progressive  leadership  of  tho  country.  And  nowhere  better  than  in 
the  Pennsylvania  of  the  colonial  epoch  could  such  a  man  find  the  most  conspicuooa 
opportunity  to  put  forth  his  unique  and  all-pervading  influence,  to  set  in  motion 
agencies  and  institutions  which,  in  the  progress  of  the  years,  would  bring  into  har- 
mony the  most  antagonistic  classes  and,  out  of  the  most  hopeless  diversity,  bnild.a 
State  in  more  than  one  respect  a  model  Commonwealth. 

It  was  largely  through  the  influence  of  this  greatest  of  American  popuhir  educators 
that  Philadelphia,  the  city  of  his  adoption,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  was  foond 
to  be  the  foremost  of  American  communities  in  science,  letters,  and  polite  society, 
aud  was  eminently  the  fit  place  for  the  session  of  the  first  Colonial  Congress,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  formation  of  the  new  nationality ;  all  repre- 
sented by  the  old  bell  that  once  more,  on  the  late  memorial  year,  renewed  its  travels, 
passing  from  its  home  to  the  great  representative  city  of  tho  new  Northwest;  wher- 
ever it  went,  as  in  the  old  time,  ''proclaiming  liberty  throughout  the  land  t^  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof.'' 

The  Epoch  of  the  Revolution  and  Establishment  of  the  National 
Government,  1775-1800. 

We  have  now  reviewed,  somewhat  in  detail,  the  course  of  educational  development 
in  the  thirteen  American  colonies,  from  the  settlement  of  each  to  the  breaking  oat -of 
the  war  of  Independence.  Our  aim  in  this  examination  has  not  been  the  recapitu- 
lation of  the  details  of  educational  history  so  much  as  the  endeavor  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent  the  educational  practices  in  each  of  these  provinces  were  an  anticipa- 
tion of  the  American  common  school. 

The  one  characteristic  quality  of  tho  American  system  of  common-school  education 
which  difl'erentiates  it  from  the  public  schools  of  all  European  countries  is  that, 
from  the  foundation  stone  upward,  it  is  the  attempt  of  a  free  people  toeducato  itself. 
In  the  American  common  school  the  responsible  people,  armed  with  the  right  of 
sufi'rage,  initiate  the  movement  for  a  system  of  public  education  through  their  legal 
representatives,  chosen  by  free  election  or  by  legal  process  in  towns,  counties, 
municipalities,  and  States.  They  put  the  system  in  legal  shape;  support  it  by  per- 
manent State  or  local  funds  and  taxation,  all  under  tho  control  of  the  people; 
establish  the  conditions  of  attendance  aud  the  rales  and  regulations  for  the  conduct 
of  teachers  and  pupils;  determine  the  character  and  extent  of  the  courses  of  study 
and  methods  of  mental,  moral,  (esthetic,  and  industrial  training.  In  short,  through 
tho  republican  agency  of  a  flexible  majority,  always  open  for  correction  at  the  polls^ 
the  people,  organized  as  the  Commonwealth,  take  in  charge  everything  connected 
with  the  educational  training  of  children  and  youth,  so  far  as  concerns  the  qualifica- 
tion for  good  American  citizenship. 

But,  while  more  than  one-half  the  States  of  the  Union  have  assumed  the  right  to 
demand  a  certain  amount  of  schooliug  for  all  children,  no  State  has  presumed  to 
interfere  with  the  right  of  the  parent  in  respect  to  tho  method  by  which  this  shall 
be  secured — whether  by  home,  neighborhood,  private,  public,  or  any  system  that 
produces  the  desired  result.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  States,  at  different  times,  have 
aided  and  encouraged  many  sorts  of  schools  by  subsidies,  exemption  from  taxation, 
and  other  favorable  legislation,  although  the  tendency  everywhere  at  present  is  to 
limit  Government  aid  strictly  to  institutions  under  State  control. 
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This  idea  of  universal  education  underlies  the  action  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  its  vast  system  of  national  subsidies  for  education,  by  perpetual 
grants  of  public  domain,  gifts  of  money,  and  the  support  of  a  National  Bureau  of 
Education.  The  Government  is  also  involved  in  the  practice  of  national.  State,  and 
local  encouragement  of  literature,  art,  music,  the  founding  of  libraries  and  museums, 
and  whatever  directly  and  often  indirectly  ministers  to  the  education  of  a  people. 
It  is  also  in  intimate  connection  with  the  national  and  State  laws  for  the  freedom  of 
religion  and  the  protection  of  all  forms  of  worship  against  public  or  private  inter- 
ference, even  to  the  extent  of  exempting  vast  amounts  of  ecclesiastical  property 
from  taxation.  And  even  more  intimately  connected  with  the  educational  system  is 
the  entire  body  of  legislation,  every  year  becoming  more  stringent,  for  the  limita- 
tion of  exclusive  and  arbitrary  parental  authority  and  the  protection  of  children 
from  the  injustice  of  home  or  corporate  tyranny  and  greed  through  vagrant,  labor, 
and  industrial  laws.  The  State  even  follows  the  child  and  youth  into  the  house  of 
correction  and  the  prison,  and,  b/a  wise  and  humane  direction  of  his  mental,  moral, 
and  manual  training  there,  seeks  to  dry  up  the  fountains  of  youthful  depravity. 

In  this  sense  what  wo  call  the  American  system  of  universal  education  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  chief  motive  power  of  our  American  civilization,  so  inextri- 
cably intertwined  with  our  republican  form  of  government  and  order  of  society 
that  to  abolish  or  to  essentially  modify  it  would  be  equivalent  to  placing  a  new  soul 
inside  the  body  of  our  entire  American  life. 

It  is  therefore  absolutely  essential  to  the  rectitude  of  history  that  in  telling  the 
story  of  the  American  common  school  the  author  of  this  essay  should  endeavor  to 
show,  as  clearly  as  possible,  the  educational  habits  of  the  American  people  from  the 
beginning  as  the  best  guide  to  the  characteristics  and  career  of  each  State  and  section 
of  the  Republic.  For  only  by  a  careful  consideration  of  this  ''making  of  a  people" 
during  the  earliest  period  of  its  occupation  of  a  new  country  can  any  fair  judgment 
be  passed  on  any  portion  of  its  subsequent  history.  We  have  endeavored  to  set 
forth,  with  such  accuracy  and  fairness  as  we  could  command,  the  facts  concerning 
education  in  the  thirteen  New  England,  Central,  and  Southern  American  colonies 
before  the  opening  of  the  great  epoch  of  the  war  of  Independence.  If  these  facts 
have  been  correctly  stated  and  their  relations  to  the  general  development  of  indi- 
vidual, social,  and  civic  affairs  have  been  actually  indicated,  a  new  light  will  be  shed 
upon  the  history  of  the  epoch  of  the  Revolution  and  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Government,  including  the  twenty-five  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  war 
to  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

An  analysis  of  the  system  of  education  inaugurated  at  the  settlement  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut,  and  incorporated  into  the  permanent  policy  of  the  New 
England  colonies  during  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  previous  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  relations  which  that  system  of  youthful  training  bore  to  the  forma- 
tion of  what  is  regarded  as  the  Puritan  Society,  finds  complete  illustration  in  the 
history  of  New  England  during  the  war  for  independence.  We  have  shown  how, 
by  a  fortunate  unity  of  sentiment  on  the  fundamental  question  of  all  civiliza- 
tion, the  control  of  public  affairs  by  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  New  England 
colonies,  the  direction  of  the  church,  government,  education,  and  in  large  degree 
of  social  and  private  life  were  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  responsible  people 
of  each  community.  The  New  England  school  from  the  first,  in  all  its  departments, 
was  the  people's  method  of  educating  the  children  for  the  duties  of  American  life. 
Thus,  while  the  development  of  a  stalwart  and  obstinate  personal  independence  was 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  Puritan  idea  of  sole  direct  resjionsibility  to  God  in 
thought  and  action,  this  harmony  of  feeling  and  opinion  produced  the  most  compact 
form  of  society  then  on  the  globe.  Nowhere  in  the  American  provinces  had  there 
been  such  a  triumphant  success  among  a  free  people  in  the  art  of  living  together  as 
in  these  colonies.  Thus  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  after  the  first  "  big  lift," 
that  landed  the  small  upper-class  Tory  contingent  over  in  the  Province  of  Nova 
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Scotin,  thero  was  yirtaally  no  conflict  of  political  opinion  in  New  England  till  the 
end  of  the  war.  These  fonr  colonies,  thongh  inferior  to  the  central  and  southern 
in  population,  furnished  one-half,  prohably  a  majority,  of  the  permanent  soldiery. 
Washington  stated  that  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  majority  of  the  soldiers  were 
from  New  England,  with  the  hearty  addition :  **God  bless  the  New  England  troops.'' 

But  jnst  this  nnanimity  of  sentiment  and  action  was  doubtless  some  what  a  bar  to 
the  development  of  eminent  civil  and  military  leadership.  Fortnnately,  by  all  odds 
the  greatest  son  of  New  England  was  no  longer  an  inhabitant  of  bis  own  native  ci^. 
The  great  agitators,  like  Sam  Adams,  Otis,  May  hew,  and  Warren,  tlie  statesmen  of 
the  John  Adams  tyx>e,  and  the  military  men,  with  the  exception  of  Greene,  were 
hardly  in  the  foremost  rank.  The  social  and  public  atmosphere  of  colonial  New 
England  was  not  then  favorable  to  the  growth  of  men  of  great  executive  capacity 
in  military  or  civic  affairs.  A  people  individually  the  most  obstinate  and  unman- 
ageable and  unitedly  the  most  compact  and  uncompromising  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  did  not  relish  the  habit  of  ''training  under"  great  leaders  in  any  department 
of  life. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  central  and  southern  colonies  to  fumisfa  this  indispensable 
leadership  during  the  memorable  era  of  twenty-five  years  from  the  opening  gnn  at 
Lexington  to  the  close  of  the  century.  Owing  to  the  great  diversity  of  the  national 
origin,  religions  belief,  and  social  status  of  the  populations  of  the  Central  States— 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey— there  had  been  no  effective  general  sys- 
tem of  education  there  for  the  masses  of  the  people  during  the  long  years  since  the 
advent  of  the  Dutch,  Swedish,  and  British  settlers  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  and 
the  Delaware.  The  schooling  of  these  generations  had  been  in  family,  neighbor- 
hood, private,  and  parochial  schools,  with  a  moderate  supply  of  academical  and 
higher  seminaries,  generally  under  the  control  of  religions  sects  or  private  close 
corporations. 

Thus  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  every  set  of  people  had  been  i>erpetnated  and 
iixed  with  the  passing  years.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  the  Germans  and  the 
different  classes  of  the  British  i>eop]e  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Dutch  and  English 
of  New  York  were  to  a  great  extent  separate  peoples,  even  the  unity  of  language 
was  not  yet  achieved.  The  wide  difference  of  religious  creeds  and  politics  intensi- 
fied this  separation.  The  extremes  of  social  life,  all  the  way  from  the  feudal  patroon 
to  the  feeble  tenant  on  his  estate,  atlde<l  to  this  inevitable  distinction. 

In  such  a  condition  of  affairs  it  was  unrexsonablc  to  expect  the  same  almost  unani- 
mous response  of  the  mass  of  the  people  to  the  call  of  the  united  provinces  as  in 
New  England.  These  colonies  from  the  lirst,  though  in  their  public  policy  not 
behind  others,  were  greatly  distarhe<l  by  a  widespread  disloyalty  to  the  patriot 
cause.  At  the  darkest  crisis  of  the  conflict  there  was  almost  seen  in  some  sections 
danger  of  a  "stampede"  of  submission  to  the  royalist  cause.  All  the  leading  cities 
of  these  colonies,  excepting  Albany,  were  at  different  times  in  possession  of  the 
enemy.  New  York  was  almost  destroyed  by  its  occupation  during  the  en  tiro  period 
of  tho  war. 

But  from  this  inevitable  separation  of  the  superior  class  from  tho  masses  of  the 
people  and  their  education  i?i  private  and  collegiate  schools  at  homo  and  abroad  these 
colonies  found  themselves  in  i)ossession  of  a  body  of  remarkable  men  of  great  social 
and  civic  reputation  who,  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  grasped  the  reins  of  public 
affairs  and  held  these  important  provinces  up  to  their  duty  through  tho  discourage- 
ments and  perils  of  the  coutlict.  At  the  Load  oi  this  illustrious  company  was  Ben- 
jamin Frankliji,  tho  great  public  schoolmaster  of  the  central  colony  of  Pennsylvania 
for  fifty  years,  to  whom  tho  country  owed  more  than  to  any  other  man  for  such 
political  unanimity  as  was  secured  among  the  people.  It  is  only  necessary  to  recall 
the  long  list  of  eminent  statesmen,  jurists,  financiers,  and  administrators  in  these 
colonies  during  the  turbulent  years  succeeding  the  advent  of  peace,  tho  formative 
period  of  the  National  Government,  to  seo  that  here  was  illustrated  the  peculiar 
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pOTver  of  such  an  order  of  society  to  develop  strong  and  politic  leaders  of  communi- 
ties  in  the  hour  of  imminent  i>eril. 

Even  more  conspicnoas  was  the  illastration  of  this  fact  in  the  Southern  States. 
From  the  settlement  of  Virginia,  in  1607,  to  the  tirst  hloodshed  of  the  great  war,  in 
North  Carolina  in  1771,  there  had  heen  no  eflfective  system  of  public  education  seri- 
ously attempted.  While  the  superior  class  in  various  ways  did  secure  moderate 
scholastic  training  for  their  own  children,  there  was  at  the  bott<>m  of  society  a 
great  body  of  people  almost  entirely  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  schooling,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  negro  slaves  who  were  simply  a  burden  and  hindrance  from  the 
first.  ^ 

But  through  the  concentrated  force  of  the  Southern  colonial  governments  and 
the  high  aristocratic  type  of  social  and  educational  life  there  had  been  developed 
a  splendid  superior  class;  not  an  aristocracy  of  blood  and  heritage,  in  the- European 
sense,  but  a  group  of  the  descendants  of  the  powerful  conservative  class  that  was 
drifted  into  the  section,  as  one  stratum  of  British  immigration.  The  more  favored 
of  these  people  sent  their  sons  to  England  for  education  or  supplied  the  want  at 
home,  as  in  the  case  of  William  and  Mary  College,  Virginia. 

The  result  was  the  remarkable  body  of  men,  especially  from  the  Ofd  Dominion, 
who,  at  the  beguining,  came  to  the  front  and  for  a  long  generation  were  the  chief 
administrators  of  the  Continental  and  National  Government.  It  can  not  be  denied 
that  this  original  constitution  of  Southern  society  was  highly  favorable,  in  its 
anperior  class,  to  the  development  of  a  habit  of  command  in  private  and  execu- 
tive capacity  in  certain  departments  of  public  affairs,  in  peace  and  war.  And  it 
appears  nothing  less  than  a  Providential  circumstance  that,  while  the  foundation  of 
the  new  government  was  in  constant  peril  of  wreck  on  the  reef  of  an  obstinate  idea 
of  colonial  independence,  while  each  colony  was  esteeming  itself  a  little  nation  and 
contending,  amid  a  noisy  crowd  of  rival  nationalities,  for  its  uttermost  rights  and 
privileges,  the  leaders  of  public  affairs  should  so  largely  have  come  from  the  South, 
where  this  tendency  was  strongest.  We  owe  it  greatly  to  the  firmness  of  Washing- 
ton, Marshall,  and  Madison,  and  to  the  comprehensivo  and  intense  patriotism  of  Jef- 
ferson and  the  statesmen  that  adopted  the  opposing  theories  of  these  great  leaders, 
that  the  influential  class  of  the  Southern  colonies,  the  planters,  were  persuaded  to 
come  into  the  Union  on  the  basis  of  a  nationality  which  proved  itself  powerful  enough, 
in  the  day  of  peril  in  1860,  to  overwhelm  the  entire  industrial  and  social  organism  of 
their  States  in  absolute  ruin  and  place  in  the  amended  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  a  repudiation  of  the  extreme  theory  of  State  independence,  which  was  the 
■radical  question  involved  in  tho  civil  war. 

In  1788  it  would  have  been  imi>ossiblo  to  form  a  union  had  it  not  been  for  the  wise 
and  patriotic  mediation  of  this  group  of  statesmen,  with  Waaliington,  Jefferson,  and 
Franklin  towering  above  tho  heads  of  all  contemporaries  as  beacon  lights  for  the 
ship  of  state,  tossed  on  a  stormy  sea.  And  in  no  other  school  could  this  body  of 
statesmen  have  been  trained  for  this  emergency  than  in  tho  Southern  society  before 
the  war  of  tho  Revolution  The  time  had  not  yet  come  there  for  the  establishment 
of  the  people's  common  train  ing^chool  of  citizenship;  indeed,  it  was  to  be  deferred 
yet  more  than  half  a  century,  and  only  to  come  after  a  conflict  more  terrible  than 
the  original  struggle  for  republicau  institutions.  But  there  was  something  during 
the  closing  twenty-fivo  years  of  tho  eighteenth  century  more  important  than  this— 
the  possibility  of  a  union  that  would  insure  a  great  republican  nationality  in  tho 
New  World.    This  secured,  all  good  things  were  bound  to  come  in  <lue  time. 

Up  to  1776  there  had  been  ten  colleges  established  in  the  thirteen  provinces,  includ- 
ing Hampden-Sidney,  Virginia,  founded  in  that  year— eight  in  the  Now  England  and 
Central  colonies  and  two  in  Virginia.  Only  two  of  these,  Harvard  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  could  bo  regarded  unseetarian  in  religion.  For  a  generation 
an  increasing  number  of  the  superior  young  men  of  the  South  ha<l  been  graduated 
from  these  Northern  schools,  especially  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  the  University  of 
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PennBylvania.  Besides  these  there  were  probably  less  than  one  hundred  acade- 
mies or  secondaiy  schools  of  real  importance  in  all  the  thirteen  colonies  at  this  time. 
But  out  of  this  somewhat  meager  supply— even  for  a  uew  country,  at  that  time  con- 
taining a  white  population  of  some  2,000,000 — the  more  ambitious  young  men  of  the 
diflerent  provinces  had  managed  to  get  an  education  that  served  them  well  in  the 
emergencies  of  public  life  to  which  they  were  exposed.  These,  with  the  considera- 
ble class  educated  in  European  schools  and  a  few  men  of  transcendent  native  genius, 
like  Franklin  and  Washington,  as  nearly  self-educated  as  men  of  that  type  can  be, 
were  largely  represented  in  public  life  from  the  opening  Colonial  Congress  to  that 
great  assembly  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  latter  body  45  were  graduates  of  colleges,  and  all  were  of  the  class  now 
regarded  as  educated.  Not  a  member  personally  represented  the  uneducated  masses 
that  did  exist  in  all,  and  especially  in  the  Central  and  Southern  colonies.  Of  the 
55  members  of  the  convention  that  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  45 
had  received  cgllegiate  instruction,  9  had  studied  at  Princeton,  4  in  Yale,  3  in  Har- 
vard, 2  in  Columbia,  1  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  probably  7  in  William  and 
Mary;  1  had  been  a  student  in  St.  Andrew%  Scotland;  1  hailed  from  Glasgow, 
and  1  from  Oxford;  3  had  read  law  in  the  Temple,  London.  Franklin  had  been 
a  scholar  in  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  had  made  great  use  of  the  Philadelphia 
library.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  England  and  LL.  D.  from  Oxford, 
Edinb  urgh,  and  St.  Andrew's.  Roger  Sherman  had  labored  as  a  shoemaker  to  send  bis 
younger  brothers  to  college,  and  was  the  treasurer  of  Yale  and  a  judge  of  the  supenor 
court  of  Connecticut ;  except  Franklin,  the  oldest  member  of  the  convention.  Wash- 
ington had  become  LL.  D.  of  Harvard  years  before,  and  was  afterwards  chancellor 
of  William  and  Mary,  Virginia. 

Happily,  the  day  had  not  dawned  when  ignorance,  vulgarity,  and  the  power  to 
lead  a  rabble  were  considered  qualifications  for  elevation  to  the  most  important 
offices  of  public  trust;  nor  even  the  other  insanity  of  free  government,  that  a  nom- 
inal majority  secured  by  any  and  all  means  is  that  "  voice  of  the  people "  which 
may  be  accepted  as  the  ''voice  of  God.''  Chatham  and  Burke  declared  in  Par- 
liament that  the  leaders  of  the  American  people  in  this  memorable  struggle  for 
independence  were  men  of  extraordinary  power,  and  Gladstone  has  added  his  testi- 
mony that  the  American  scheme  of  government  is  the  supreme  effort  of  eminent 
statesmanship  in  history.  So,  through  the  influence  of  the  different  systems  of  edu- 
cation working  through  the  social  organisms  of  the  old  thirteen  colonies,  came 
forth  that  beautiful  combination  of  elements  which  fashioned  the  American  Repub- 
lic before  the  great  clock  had  struck  the  hour  that  ushered  in  the  memorable 
nineteenth  century. 

The  immediate  period  of  the  war  of  Independence  was  in  no  sense  a  favorable 
time  for  the  inauguration  of  schemes  of  education ;  in  fact,  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  the  schools  already  established  could  be  kept  open.  Two  of  the 
colleges  were  closed,  a  majority  of  the  academies  suspended  their  sessions,  and  the 
elementary  education  of  the  people  of  all  sorts  was  greatly  disturbed.  Yet  during 
these  years  of  peril  to  the  success  of  the  patriotic  cause,  and  in  some  respects  to  the 
existence  of  the  colonial  life,  even  in  the  condition  under  which  it  embarked  in 
the  desperate  contest,  the  spirit  of  education  was  not  completely  stifled. 

Between  the  years  1776  and  1785  five  new  colleges  had  been  established :  Washing- 
ton and  Lee,  Virginia;  Washington  and  St.  John's,  Maryland;  Nashville,  Tennessee; 
and  Dickinson,  Pennsylvania — ^four  in  the  old  South  and  one  in  the  new  territory  of 
Tennessee,  beyond  the  mountains.  Only  one  of  these,  Dickinson,  Pennsylvania; 
was  under  ecclesiastical  control,  the  remainder  being  established  by  their  States 
and  nonsectarian.  Of  these,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  no  longer  exists,  save  in  its  new 
connection  with  a  different  organization. 

Between  1784 — the  close  of  the  war—and  1796  nine  additional  colleges  had  been 
created:  Georgetovm,  District  of  Columbia;  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  the 
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University  of  Vermont;  the  University  of  East  Tennessee;  Williams  College,  Mas- 
sachusetts; Bowtloin,  Maine;  Union,  New  York;  Middlebnry,  Vermont;  and  Fred- 
erick, Maryland.  Of  these,  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia,  was  and  is  Roman 
Catholic;  Middlebury,  Vermont,  and  Williams,  Massachusetts,  are  Congregational; 
and  the  remaining  six  nonsectarian,  three  of  them  under  State  supervision.  Williams 
and  Middlebury,  to-day,  like  Harvard  and  Yale,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Columbia,  New  York,  are  nonsectarian  colleges,  nnder  the  control  of  private  corpora- 
tions and,  to  some  extent,  of  associations  of  their  own  alumni. 

This  fact  of  the  gradnal  withdrawal  of  college  life  from  ecclesiastical  control  indi- 
cates a  growing  jealousy  of  the  interference  of  the  church  with  education,  especially 
in  institutions  supported,  subsidized,  or  in  any  way  implicated  with  the  State.  Like 
all  periods  of  great  social  and  civic  agitation  and  transition,  the  Revolutionary 
epoch  had  shaken  the  foundation  of  theological  belief  and  disturbed  the  ecclesiastical 
polity  of  all  the  churches.'  The  Congregational  Church  of  New  England  was  the 
only  religious  body  that  had  no  occasion  to  change  its  ecclesiastical  polity,  since 
this  was  the  only  form  of  church  organization  original  to  America.  But  within 
the  twenty-five  years  following  the  organization  of  the  National  Government  all  the 
churches  transferred  from  abroad,  save  the  Roman  Catholic,  had  reorganized  under 
conditions  adapted  to  the  new  order  of  affairs,  which,  first  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
cut  ofi*,  with  a  decided  and  evidently  unchangeable  determination  of  the  people, 
all  connection  between  church  and  state  in  the  National  Government,  a  provision 
adopted  in  the  Constitution  of  all  the  present  States  of  the  Union. 

At  the  close  of  the  century  New  York  had  nineteen  academies  and  Massachusetts 
as  many,  while  the  Central  and  Southern  States  were  probably  as  well  supplied. 
In  fact,  there  were  a  greater  number  of  colleges  and  possibly  of  academies  of  the 
first  class  in  the  United  States  in  proportion  to  the  white  population  at  that  time 
than  at  present;  the  development  of  the  higher  grades  of  the  grammar,  free  high, 
and  normal,  and  the  preparatory  department  of  the  majority  of  State  universities, 
which  constitute  the  upper  story  of  the  common-school  system,  having  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  supplied  the  demand  for  these  departments  of  instruction.  Besides, 
until  the  establishment  of  the  elementary  and  grammar  departments  of  the  common 
school,  especially  in  the  South,  large  numbers  of  the  children  and  youth  now  edu- 
cated in  pablic  were  compelled  to  use  the  private  schools.  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  number  of  these  academies  established  by  the  fraternities  of  the  Masonic  and 
other  orders,  neighborhood,  private,  and  in  some  cases  institutions  supported  by  the 
cooperation  of  municipal  governments,  the  majority  of  these  secondary  schools  were 
the  fruit  of  the  great  revival  among  the  different  religious  sects  which  broke  forth 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  on  account  of  the  separation  of  church  and 
state. 

Yet  from  the  first  the  development  of  the  American  common  school  in  all  its 
departments  through  all  States  of  the  Union  has  never  gone  on  in  a  spirit  of  hostility 
to  any  sort  of  private  or  denominational  schemes  of  instruction.  Neither,  by  any 
legislative  enactment,  have  the  people  in  any  way  interfered  with  the  development 
of  the  broad  realm  of  educational  life  outside  the  common  school.  In  this  also  does 
the  American  differ  from  the  corresponding  systems  of  public  education  in  Europe  in 
avoiding  conflict  with  the  liberty  of  this  region  of  school  life.  Even  the  logic  of 
the  public-school  laws  and  the  spirit  of  the  constitutional  safeguards  of  the  people 
against  ecclesiastical  and  private  invasion  of  popular  rights  has  been  and  still  is 
occasionally  sacrificed  through  the  great  desire  of  public  authorities  to  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  all  worthy  enterprises  for  the  schooling  and  general  culture  of  the  people. 

Between  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  and  the  renewal  of  the  conflict  against 
Great  Britain  in  1812  only  ten  of  the  States  then  in  the  Union  had  placed  in  their  new 
constitutions  a  recognition  of  the  obligation  of  an  American  Commonwealth  to  edu- 
cate the  whole  people.  Of  these  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Vermont  were  New  England  States,  and  their  constitutional  provisions  were  but  a 
more  formal  declaration  of  what  had  been  the  statute  law  and  common  practice  of 
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those  colonies  from  their  earliest  settlement.  An  examination  of  theso  provisions 
Trill  not  only  define  the  attitude  of  these  Commonwealths  to  the  common  school,  l>ut 
also  to  the  coUegcs  established  under  the  colonial  regime  and  at  this  period  to  a  lim- 
ited degree  administered  under  the  anspices  of  the  Stat-e. 

MASS  ACIR' SETTS. 

It  is  stated  in  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education  that  ''  the  article  on 
education  in  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts  of  1780  is  one  of  the  first  of  the  sort 
over  incorporated  into  the  organic  law  of  a  State."  Although  Massachusetts  was 
anticipated  by  four  States,  her  action  in  1780  shows  in  what  a  decide<l  way  the  Bay 
State  *'put  down  its  foot,"  at  the  beginning  of  its  existence  as  one  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  behalf  of  the  obligation  of  educating  the  whole  people,  the 
practice  of  which  was  coeval  with  her  existence,  the  first  public  action  in  the  matter 
having  been  taken  in  1642,  within  ten  years  of  the  settlement  of  the  Massachnsetts 
colony. 

The  article  on  education  in  the  constitution  of  1780  was  a  part  of  the  second,  con- 
stitution framed,  that  of  1778  having  been  rejected  by  tlie  people.  Section 2,  making 
it  imperative  on  legislators  and  magistrates  *^  to  cherish  the  interests  of  literatnro 
and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them,''  was  framed  by  John  Adams,  and  has 
been  retained  until  this  day  without  the  slightest  alteration. 

THE  UXITERSITY  AT  CAMBRIDGE,  AND  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  LITER ATURE»  ETC 

SKcmON  I. — The  UnirersUy. 

Art.  1.  Whereas  our  wise  and  pions  ancestors,  so  early  as  the  year  one  thonaand 
six  hundred  and  thirty-six,  laid  the  foundation  of  UarN-ard  College,  in  which  unlver- 
sity  many  persons  of  great  eminence  have,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  been  initiated 
into  those  arts  and  sciences  which  qualified  them  for  public  employments,  both  in 
church  and  state ;  and  whereas  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  all 
good  literature,  tends  to  the  honor  of  GoP,  the  advantage  pf  the  Christian  religion, 
and  the  great  benefit  of  this  and  the  other  United  States  of  America — it  is  declared 
that  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  and 
their  successors  in  that  capacity,  their  officers  and  servants,  shall  have,  hold,  nae, 
exercise,  and  enjoy  all  the  powers,  authorities,  rights,  liberties,  privileges,  immuni- 
ties, and  franchises  which  they  now  have,  or  are  entitled  to  have,  hold,  use,  exercise, 
and  enjoy ;  and  the  same  are  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed  unto  them,  the  said  presi- 
dent and  fellows  of  Harvard  College,  and  to  their  successors,  and  to  their  officers 
lind  servants,  respectively,  forever. 

2.  And  whereas  there  have  been  at  sundry  times,  by  di%'ers  persons,  gifts,  grants, 
devises  of  houses,  lands,  tenements,  goods,  chattels,  legacies,  and  conveyances,  here- 
tofore made,  either  to  Harvard  College  in  Cambridge,  in  New  England,  or  to  the 
president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College,  or  to  the  said  college  by  some  other  descrip- 
tion under  several  charters  successively ;  it  is  declared  that  all  the  said  gifts,  grants, 
devises,  legacies  and  conveyances  are  hereby  forever  confirmed  unto  the  president 
and  fellows  of  Harvard  College  and  to  their  successors  in  the  capacity  aforesaid, 
according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  donor  or  donors,  grantor  or  granton:, 
devisor  or  devisors. 

3.  And  whereas,  by  an  act  of  the  general  court  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
passed  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty- two,  the  governor  and  deputy 
governor,  for  the  time  being,  and  all  the  magistrates  of  that  jurisdiction,  were,  with 
the  president,  and  a  number  of  the  clergy  in  the  said  act  described,  constituted  the 
overseers  of  Harvard  College ;  and  it  being  necessary  in  this  new  constitution  of 
government  to  ascertain  who  shall  be  deemed  successors  to  the  said  governor,  depnty 
governor,  and  magistrates,  it  is  declared  that  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
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comicil;  and  senato  of  this  Commonwealtli  arc,  and  Bhall  l>e  deemed,  their  successors, 
who,  with  the  president  of  Harvard  College  for  the  time  being,  together  with  the 
mtnisters  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  the  towns  of  Cambridge,  Watertown, 
Charlestown,  Boston,  Roxbnry,  and  Dorchester,  mentioned  in  the  said  act,  shall  be, 
and  hereby  are,  vested  with  all  the  powers  and  authority  belonging  or  in  any  way 
apijertainingto  the  overseers  of  Harvard  College :  Provided,  That  nothiog  herein  shall 
bo  construed  to  prevent  the  legislature  of  this  Commonwealth  from  making  sujch 
alterations  in  the  government  of  said  university  as  shall  bo  conducive  to  its  advan- 
tage and  the  interest  of  the  republic  of  letters,  in  as  full  a  manner  as  might  have 
been  done  by  the  legislature  of  the  late  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Kectiox  II. —  The  cuconragement  of  litej-ature. 

Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diffused  generally  among  the  body  of 
the  people,  being  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties;  and  as 
these  depend  upon  spreading  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  in  the 
vtnrions  parts  of  the  country  and  among  the  different  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  legislatures  and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  this  Common- 
wealth, to  cherish  the  interest  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of 
them;  especially  the  university  at  Cambridge,  public  schools,  and  grammar  schools 
in  the  towns;  to  encourage  private  societies  and  public  institutions,  by  rewards  and 
immunities,  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  trades,  manu- 
factures, and  a  natural  history  of  the  country ;  to  countenance  and  inculcate  the 
principles  of  humanit}'  and  general  benevolence,  public  and  private  charity,  indus- 
try and  frugality,  honesty  and  punctuality  in  all  their  dealings,  sincerity,  good 
hnmor,  and  all  social  affections,  and  generous  sentiments,  among  the  people. 

The  following  article  was  ratified  in  1857  aa  an  amendment  to  the  constitution: 
*'Art.  XX.  No  person  shall  have  the  right  to  vote,  or  be  eligible  under  the  consti- 
tution of  this  Commonwealth,  who  shall  not  be  able  to  read  the  cotistitution  in  the 
English  language  and  write  his  name:  Proiided,  h&wever,  That  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  prevented  by  a  physical  disability  from 
complyiDg  with  its  requisitions,  nor  to  any  person  who  now  has  the  right  to  vote, 
nor  to  any  persons  who  shall  be  sixty  years  of  age  or  upwards  at  the  time  this  amend- 
ment shall  take  effect.'^ 

John  Adams,  second  President  of  the  United  States,  drew  up  the  second  section, 
under  which,  with  subsequent  additions,  the  present  elaborate  system  of  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Massachusetts  is  supported.  He  relates  that  his  attention  was  called 
to  the  importance  of  scientific  associations  and  collections  of  natural  history,  etc., 
by  his  observation  in  Eiuope,  and  that,  after  his  return,  at  his  earnest  suggestion, 
this  portion  of  the  constitution  relating  to  '*  the  encouragement  of  private  societies 
and  public  institutions  by  rewards  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  science, 
commerce,  trades,  manufactures,  and  a  natural  history  of  the  country,"  was  inserted 
in  the  fundamental  law  and  written  by  himself.  Also,  th.at  the  following  clause, 
defining  the  public  obligation  to  recognize  to  the  uttermost  the  duty  to  "counte- 
nance and  inculcate"  the  entire  code  of  Christian  morality,  including,  as  by  a  quiet 
criticism  of  the  oppressive  Puritan  solemnity,  ''good  humor,  fiocial  affect  ions,  and 
generous  sentiments  among  the  people,"  was  his  own  work.  Another  result  of  his 
infiuence  was  the  establishment  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a 
scientific  association  resembling  that  established  in  Philadelphia  by  Dr.  Franklin 
in  1780.  At  this  date  Massachusetts  had  a  population  of  300,000;  by  1800,  increased 
to  423,000. 

a  >XXKCTICUT. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  at  this  period  was  still  living  under  the  colonial  school 
statute  of  1650,  which  was  but  a  free  revision  of  the  previous  local  laws  of  the  colo- 
nies of  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  and  in  large  measure  a  copy  of  the  early  legislation 
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of  Massachusetts.  Under  this  direction  the  common-school  system  of  public  iDstmc- 
tion  was  maintained  for  two  hundred  years.  In  1795  the  legislature  established  ''a 
permanent  and  irreducible  fund,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  support 
of  common  or  public  schools."  This,  in  continuation  of  the  policy  of  1733,  was  the 
first  public-school  fund  established  in  the  United  States.  It  was  derived  from  the 
public  lands,  ''a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Ohio,  now  known  as  the  Connecticat 
reserve,  because  it  was  reserved  by  the  State  for  its  own  use  when  it  ceded  its  claim 
to  the  whole  national  domain  beyond  of  the  same  width  as  its  own  territory."  In 
1800  the  population  of  Connecticut  was  251,000. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire,  with  a  population  in  1790  of  142,000,  in  1784  placed 
in  its  constitution  the  following  provision : 

•'ENCODBAOEMBNT  OP  LITBRATURB,  ETC. 

**  Knowledge  and  learning  generally  diffused  through  a  community  being  essential 
to  the  x)reservation  of  a  free  government,  and  spreading  the  opportunities  and  advan- 
tages of  education  through  the  various  parts  of  the  country  being  highly  conducive 
to  promote  this  end,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislators  and  magistrates,  in  all 
future  periods  of  this  government,  to  cherish  the  interest  of  li  terature  and  the  sciences 
and  all  seminaries  and  public  schools;  to  encourage  public  and  private  institutiona, 
rewards  and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce, 
trades,  manufactures,  and  natural  history  of  the  country;  to  countenance  and 
inculcate  the  principles  of  humanity  and  general  benevolence,  public  and  private 
charity,  industry  and  economy,  honesty  and  punctuality,  sincerity,  sobriety,  and  all 
social  affections  and  generous  sentiments  among  the  people." 

This,  with  only  verbal  alterations,  was  copied  from  the  provision  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  Massachusetts. 

The  present  State  of  Maine  was  then  a  portion  of  Massachusetts  and  subject  to 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  that  State. 

KHODE   ISLAND   AND   X'ERMONT. 

Rhode  Island,  with  less  than  70,000  people,  had  not  yet  come  into  the  great  sister- 
hood of  common-school  Commonwealths.  Vermont,  the  first  State  admitted  to  the 
Union,  in  1791,  with  85,000  people  in  1790  and  only  162,000  in  1800,  in  its  amended 
constitution  of  1793  placed  in  her  fundamental  law  the  following  provisions: 

"Sec.  40. — ^A school  or  schools  shall  be  established  in  each  town  by  the  legislature, 
for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the  masters  paid  by 
each  town ;  making  proper  use  of  school  lands  in  each  town,  thereby  to  enable  them 
to  instruct  youth  at  low  prices.  One  grammar  school  in  each  county,  and  one  ani- 
versity  in  this  State  ought  to  be  established  by  direction  of  the  general  assembly. 

"Sec.  41.  Laws  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and  prevention  of  vice  and  immo- 
rality ought  to  be  constantly  kept  in  force  and  duly  executt^d ;  and  a  competent  num- 
ber of  schools  ought  to  be  maintained  in  each  town  for  the  convenient  instruction 
of  youth,  and  one  or  more  grammar  schools  be  incorporated  and  properly  supported 
in  each  county  in  this  State.  And  all  religious  societies  or  bodies  of  men  that  may 
be  hereafter  united  or  incorporated  for  the  advancement  of  religion  and  learning,  or 
for  other  pious  and  charitable  purposes,  shall  be  encouraged  and  protected  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  privileges,  immunities,  and  estates  which  they  in  justice  ought  to 
enjoy,  under  such  regulations  as  the  general  assembly  of  this  State  shall  direct." 

NEW  YORK. 

The  first  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1777,  contained  no  reference  to 
education.  In  1792  the  new  Commonwealth  had  a  population  of  340,000.  At  the 
first  session  of  the  legislature  after  the  adoption  of  the  revised  constitution  of  1787 
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Governor  Georgo  Clintou  spoke  out  after  this  fashiou :  '' Neglect  of  the  education  of 
youth  is  one  of  the  evil  consequences  of  the  war.  Perhaps  there  is  scarce  anything 
more  worthy  your  attention  than  the  revival  and  encouragement  of  seminaries  of 
learning,  and  nothing  by  which  we  can  more  satisfactorily  express  our  gratitude  to 
the  Supreme  Being  for  his  past  favors,  since  piety  and  virtue  are  generally  the  oflf- 
epring  of  an  enlightened  understanding. '^ 

The  legislature  at  once  responded  by  organizing  the  board  known  as  "The  regents 
of  the  University  of  New  York,"  and  placed  it  in  general  charge  of  the  colleges  and 
academies  of  the  State.  Whether,  on  the  whole,  the  organization  of  this  time- 
honored  body,  which  seems  in  late  years  to  have  taken  on  a  new  life,  has  been  a  help 
or  a  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  an  effective  system  of  common  schools  in  New  York 
during  the  past  century  is  a  question  still  earnestly  discussed  by  the  educators  of 
the  Empire  State.  But  it  seems  to  have  gone  about  its  work  at  first  with  favorable 
intentions  toward  popular  instruction. 

In  1789  an  act  was  passed  by  which  two  lots  in  each  township  of  public  land  should 
be  set  apart  ''for  gospel  and  school  purposes.'^  The  State  at  this  time  was  pos- 
sessed of  7,000,000  acres  of  wild  land  in  what  is  now  known  as  northern  and  western 
New  York.  The  regents  appealed  to  the  legislature  in  behalf  of  the  education 
of  the  people  and  children  to  the  extent  of  ''reading  and  as  much  of  writing  and 
arithmetic  as  to  enable  them,  when  they  come  forward  into  active  life,  to  trans- 
act with  accuracy  and  dispatch  the  business  of  life."  This,  with  the  repeated 
reminders  of  the  great  governor,  George  Clinton,  moved  the  legislature  in  1792  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  its  members  to  frame  a  scheme  of  popular  instruction.  The 
sonl  of  this,  as  of  so  many  of  the  subsequent  movements  in  New  York  in  behalf 
of  common  schools,  was  a  native  of  Couneoticut,  Mr.  Adam  Comstock,  a  represent- 
ative from  Saratoga.  Another  restless  and  somewhat  "cranky  "  son  of  the  "land  of 
steady  habits,"  Jedediah  Peck,  a  representative  from  Otsego  County,  appears  to  have 
held  the  laboring  oar  in  the  management  of  this  frail  craft  of  universal  education 
through  the  turbulent  seas  of  these  early  experiments  for  schooling  the  children  in 
the  Empire  State. 

On  April  9,  1792,  Governor  Clinton  signed  the  first  of  the  numerous  legislative 
acts  under  which  the  State  of  New  York  has  risen  to  its  present  high  eminence  in 
popular  education.  It  appropriated  the  sum  of  $50,000  annually  for  five  years  to 
encourage  and  maintain  schools  where  the  children  of  the  State  could  receive  "a 
good  English  education."  The  board  of  supervisors  of  each  county  was  required  to 
raise  by  tax  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  the  State  grant.  The  electors  of  the  county 
were  authorized  to  choose  commissioners,  to  whom  should  be  intrusted  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  schools  and  the  handling  of  the  public-school  moneys. 
A  local  board  of  trustees  could  be  chosen  by  the  votes  of  each  school  district,  to 
cooperate  with  the  commissioners  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  choice  of  teachers 
and  general  management  of  the  schools. 

As  there  were  in  the  State  at  this  time  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  50,000 
children  of  the  practical  school  age,  6  to  14,  this  arrangement  of  $75,000  raised  by  taxa- 
tion at  best  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  fair  beginning  of  the  greatest  work  that 
confronts  the  statesmanship  of  an  American  Commonwealth— the  sufficient  and 
unceasing  provision  for  the  demand  even  for  elementary  education.  That  the  people 
eagerly  caught  at  even  this  meager  provision  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  only 
year  in  which  even  a  partial  report  was  made,  1798,  there  were  1,352  schools  and 
nearly  60,000  children  under  instruction  during  some  part  of  the  school  year. 

Why  an  opening  so  promising  should  have  languished  before  the  end  of  the  first 
five  years'  expropriation,  and  why  it  should  have  been  "substantially  abandoned" 
by  the  year  1800,  has  not  been  clearly  explained. 

But  the  colonial  history  of  New  York  lets  us  into  the  real  cause  of  the  failure  of 
its  experiment.  The  new  Commonwealth  was  not  yet  abreast  with  its  great  advo- 
cates and  leaders  of  public  education  who  had  enacted  the  first  law.    While  the 
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successivo  governors  like  Clinton,  Lewis,  Jay,  and  Tompkins,  representing  a  noUe 
array  of  enlightened  friends  of  public  edncation,  saw  and  deplored  tlie  difficnlties 
in  the  path  of  a  general  training  of  the  yoong  citizens  of  the  Common frealth,  the 
<* Middle  estate/'  which  rules  everywhere  in  America,  was  in  no  present  accord  with 
this  policy.  The  high,  aristocratic,  social  tendency  which  encceeded  the  breaking 
up  of  the  patroon  feudalism  of  th.  early  Dutch  settlers;  the  absorption  of  the  reli- 
gious sects  in  a  chronic  war  of  creeds  and  polities;  the  indifferenee  of  great  masses 
of  the  people  who,  well  enough  disposed  to  send  their  children  to  school,  had  still 
no  fixed  determination  to  compel  their  political  leaders  to  open  the  wide  door  for  the 
teaching  of  the  masses;  the  sharp  division  of  nationalities  that  still  parceled  the 
dwellers  in  the  several  localities  almost  into  separate  and  hostile  peoples — ^theee,  with 
other  characteristic  obstacles,  broke  down  the  experiment  and  left  the  Common- 
wealth for  the  iirst  dozen  years  of  the  new  century  without  a  system  of  public 
education. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  present  common-school  fund  of  the  State  was  laid  in  1805, 
in  the  dedication  of  500,000  acres  of  public  land. 

.      NKW  JKRSKY. 

At  the  adoption  of  its  iirst  State  constitution,  in  1776,  New  Jersey  contained  a 
population  of  184.000.  This  instmment  contained  no  allusion  to  schools  or  educa- 
tion. It  was  not  till  1816  that  the  first  act  to  create  a  fund  for  the  support  of  free 
schools  was  adopted,  and  the  first  distribution  of  the  income  of  this  fund  was  post- 
poned till  1829,  while  the  first  constitutional  provision  for  free  education  appears  ia 
1844. 

PKNXSYLVAXIA. 

Dr.  James  P.  Wickcrsham,  in  his  admirable  History  of  Education  in  Pennsylvuiia, 
a  model  for  all  similar  works,  draws  a  discouraging  picture  of  the  condition  of  that 
Commonwealth  during  the  Revolutionary  epoch.  In  1790  Pennsylvania  was  the 
second  American  State  in  population,  containing  435,000  people;  only  surpassed  by 
Virginia,  with  442,000  whites  and  more  than300, 000  negroes,  and  in  available  resources, 
if  not  in  actual  valuation,  the  wealthiest  of  the  original  thirteen.  Yet  the  unhappy 
contentious  of  the  past  one  huudred  and  fifty  years  among  its  hetexogeneous  classes 
of  immigrants,  intensified  by  the  disagreements  of  religious  sects,  the  jealousies  of 
rival  classes,  and  the  conflict  of  the  Government  and  the  masses  at  home  with  the 
original  semifcudal  government  of  the  Pcnn  family,  had  so  distracted  the  leading 
people  and  impoverished  great  masses  of  the  scattered  rural  settlers  that  it  seemed 
less  probable  than  ever  that  any  decisive  action  could  be  taken  for  the  encouragement 
of  general  education  by  the  State. 

Says  Dr.  Wickersham:  **At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  the  condition  of  education  in  Pennsylvania  was  probably  less  promising  than 
at  any  other  period  before  or  since.  The  population  of  the  State  was  about  350,000, 
for  the  most  part  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  territory.  The  liberally  educated 
men  among  the  earliest  settlers  had  gone  down  to  their  graves,  and  in  most  cases 
their  learning  had  been  buried  with  them.  Life  in  the  New  World  had  proved 
unfavorable  to  the  transmission  of  intellectual  tastes,  and  scholars  were  more  numer- 
ous among  the  fathers  than  among  their  sons.  The  mass  of  the  people  were  too  poor, 
too  busy  in  earning  a  livelihood,  too  severely  pressed  by  the  hardships  they  were 
compelled  to  endure  in  an  American  wilderness,  too  much  absorbed  in  ^e  political 
and  religious  agitations  and  controversies  that  long  distracted  the  province,  to  make 
the  necessary  effort  to  provide  means  adequate  to  the  purpose  for  the  education  of 
their  children.  Penn  and  his  immediate  successors  strongly  favored  education,  and 
the  earlier  assemblies  passed  some  wholesome  laws  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
schools;  but  for  more  than  fifty  years  before  the  Revolution  the  subject  was  almost 
totally  neglected  by  the  public  authorities.    The  several  religious  deaominations 
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ostablishefl  a  hirgo  number  of  sobools,  and  in  many  neigbborboods  tbe  people  in 
general  nnited  in  providing  tbe  means  of  an  elementary  education ;  but  all  tbat  was 
done  in  tbis  way  came  far  sbort  of  covering  the  whole  field.  In  1775  not  only 
was  tbe  nnmber  of  scholarly  men  in  tbe  province  small,  but  comparatively  few  grown 
persons  could  do  moro  than  read,  write,  and  calculate  according  to  tbe  elementary 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  many  remained  wholly  illiterate.  There  was  little  demand 
for  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  few  existed.  The  college  and  the  Friends' 
public  school  m  Philadelphia,  the  academy  at  Germantown,  and  scarcely  a  half  a 
dozen  private  classical  schools  in  tbe  older  »settled  counties,  with  in  all  an  attend- 
ance of  three  or  four  hundred  students,  absolutely  exhaust  the  advantages  of  tbis 
character  enjoyed  at  home  by  our  Revolutionary  fathers.^' 

Still  the  friends  of  popular  education,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  succeeded  in  placing  in  the  provisional  constitution  of  the  State, 
framed  in  tbe  same  year  with  the  immortal  Declaration,  1776,  the  following  brief 
provision : 

**  Section  45.  Laws  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and  prevention  of  rice  and 
immorality  shall  bo  made  and  constantly  kept  in  force,  and  provision  shall  be  made 
for  their  due  execution ;  and  all  religious  societies  or  bodies  of  men  heretofore  nnited 
or  incorporated  for  the  advancement  of  religion  or  learning,  or  for  other  pious  and 
charitable  parposcs,  shall  be  encouraged  and  protected  in  tbe  enjoyment  of  tbe  privi- 
leges, immunities,  and  estates  which  they  were  accustomed  to  enjoy,  or  could  of 
right  have  enjoyed,  under  tbe  laws  and  former  constitution  of  this  State. 

'*A  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  in  each  county  by  the  legislature,  for 
the  convenient  instruction  of  youths,  with  such  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid  by  the 
public,  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  youth  at  low  prices;  and  all  useful  learning 
shall  be  duly  cnconraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more  universities.^' 

Of  tbis  brief  reference  to  education  in  the  i^ro visional  constitution  in  1776  Dr. 
Wickersham  sajs: 

"This  provision,  broad  for  the  time,  contemplates  two  things:  Tbe  establishment 
of  schools  for  elementary  instruction,  and  of  institutions  of  a  more  advanced  grade 
for  higher  instruction.  *  *  *  flie  framers  of  tbe  constitution  of  1776,  in  adopt- 
ing this  provision,  were  approaching  free-school  ground,  but  if  they  saw  it  at  all  it 
was  only  in  the  dim  distance. 

"The  period  of  the  Revolution,  as  might  well  be  supposed,  was  almost  wbolly  an 
educational  blank.  The  only  act  relating  to  education  passed  by  tbe  general  assem- 
bly during  tbe  war  was  one  abrogating  tbe  charter  of  tbe  college,  academy,  and 
charitable  school  of  Philadelphia,  and  founding  upon  its  ruins  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Tbis  was  done  in  the  heat  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  on  account 
of  tbe  alleged  disloyalty  of  some  of  tbe  trustees  and  professors  connected  with  the 
old  institution." 

In  1790  tbis  original  provision  was  renewed  and  jdacod  in  tbe  revised  constitution 
of  tbe  State,  where  it  remained,  tbe  only  clause  in  tbe  fundamental  law  refeiriugto 
education  until  1871.  But  it  was  only  tbrongh  the  persistence  of  Timothy  Picker- 
ing, a  member  of  the  convention,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  representative  of 
the  New  England  settlers  of  tbe  Wyoming  Valley  district,  where  public  schools  had 
long  been  sustained  under  local  law,  tbat  the  effort  to  tbrow  the  rcsjmnsibility  of 
tbo  legislature  to  establisb  scbools  upon  the  several  counties,  thus,  as  the  historian 
remarks,  "making  any  law  establishing  free  scbools  or  making  the  scbools  free  even 
to  tliO  poor  unconstitutional,"  was  defeated,  and  the  clause  finally  worded  as  follows: 

"Si:c.  1.  Tbe  legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  provide  by  law 
for  tbe  establishment  of  schools  througboiit  the  St^te,  in  such  a  manner  tbat  tbe 
poor  may  be  taught  gratis. 

"Skc.  2.  The  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  promoted  in  one  or  moro  seminaries  of 
learning.*' 
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Bnt  altliougli  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  place  even  liberal  provisions  in  a  const!- 
tution  and  to  formulate  them  into  law,  neither  constitutions  nor  laws  enforce  them- 
selves. The  majority  of  the  leading  classes  in  Pennsylvania  were  opposed  to  anj 
scheme  of  public  instrnction  that  would  loosen  the  grip  on  education  already  held 
by  the  diflferent  religious  bodies  in  the  State.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  waa 
reconstructed  and  purged  of  Toryism  during  the  war  and  the  State  began  by  a  com- 
mendable show  of  liberality  in  granting  to  this  and  varioas  new  denominational 
colleges  and  seminaries  properties  from  confiscated  and  other  public  lands.  Tho 
legislature  enacted  that  60,000  acres  of  public  land  should  be  appropriated  and  pnt 
in  fit  shape  to  be  sold  "for  the  sole  and  express  puri>ose  of  aiding  public  schools." 
But  the  public  schools  never  received  any  benefit  from  this  appropriation ;  the  rev- 
enue, if  any,  of  this  domain,  according  to  a  time-honored  practice  in  all  States  not 
supporting  the  common  school,  being  quietly  appropriated  by  the  various  private 
and  denominational  schools,  which,  under  the  name  *' college,"  or  whatever  higher 
title  could  magnify  their  importance,  were  always  on  the  watch  to  replenish  their 
scanty  finances. 

Indeed,  the  final  provision  in  the  constitution  of  1790  was  so  read  for  forty  yean 
as  to  evade  the  obligation  to  establish  a  system  of  schools  common  to  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  the  people.  Under  the  provision,  ''The  poor  may  be  tanght  gratui- 
tously," the  practice  for  many  years  was  simply  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  poor  in  the  neighborhood  and  church  schools,  thus  preventing  the 
original  intent  of  the  constitutional  provision  and  forcing  the  State  virtually  to  sub- 
sidize this  class  of  institutions.  The  original  educational  heresy  that  still  vitiates 
the  public-school  system  of  England,  that  common  schools  are  schools  for  the  poor 
who  can  not  educate  their  children  in  the  same  way  as  their  better-off  neighbors, 
had  then  full  possession  of  the  American  mind  from  Pennsylvania  down  to  the  Gulf 
and  out  to  the  borders  of  Mexico. 

But  we  need  not  infer  from  this  disheartening  record  that  the  faith  in  universal 
education  as  the  motive  power  of  an  American  State  was  dead  or  inactive  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Among  the  most  eminent  and  powerful  advocates  of  the  common  school 
was  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  the  friend  and  colaborcr  of  Dr.  Franklin  in 
all  that  related  to  the  elevation  of  the  people  in  his  State  and  the  true  glory  of  his 
city.  As  early  as  1786  Dr.  Rush  addressed  to  the  legislature  and  citizens  of  Pennsyl- 
vania a  practical  and  comprehensive  "plan  for  establishing  public  schools."  It  was, 
in  substance,  the  same  plan  that  Thomas  Jefterson  and  George  Wythe  had  presented 
to  the  legislature  of  Virginia  in  1779.  It  provided  for  a  State  university,  subsidized 
by  the  State;  for  four  colleges,  one  for  the  German  population  of  the  Commonwealth, 
established  at  convenient  localities ;  and  for  free  schools  for  every  one  hundred  fami- 
lies, where  the  children  might  be  schooled  in  elementary  studies  in  English  and  Ger- 
man. In  support  of  this  plan  of  free  education  he  wrote  these  noble  words,  which 
will  bear  publication  alongside  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  a  concise  and 
unanswerable  statement  of  the  grounds  of  the  public  support  of  universal  education : 

**  Let  there  be  free  schools  established  in  every  township,  or  in  districts  consisting 
of  100  families.  In  these  schools  let  children  be  taught  to  read  and  write  the 
English  and  German  languages  and  the  nbe  of  figures.  Such  parents  as  can  afford 
to  send  their  children  from  home  and  are  disposed  to  extend  their  education  may 
remove  them  from  the  free  school  to  one  of  the  colleges. 

''By  this  plan  the  whole  State  will  be  tied  together  by  one  system  of  education. 
The  university  will,  in  time,  furnish  masters  for  the  colleges,  and  the  colleges  will 
furnish  masters  for  the  free  schools,  while  the  free  schools,  in  their  turn,  will  supply 
the  colleges  and  the  university  with  scholars,  students,  and  pupils.  The  same  sys- 
tems of  grammar,  oratory,  and  philosophy  will  be  taught  in  every  part  of  the  State, 
and  the  literary  features  of  Pennsylvania  will  thus  designate  one  great  and  enligb^ 
ened  family. 
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'*  Bat  how  shall  we  bear  the  expense  of  these  literary  institutions?  I  answer,  iheee- 
institutions  wilJ  lessen  our  taxes.  They  will  enlighten  us  in  the  great  business  oC 
finance;  they  will  teach  us  all  the  modern  improvements  and  advantages  of  inland. 
navigation.  They  will  defend  us  from  hasty  and  expensive  experiment  in  govern- 
ment, by  unfolding  to  us  the  experience  and  folly  of  past  ages,  and  thus,  instead  or 
adding  to  our  taxes  and  debts,  they  will  furnish  us  with  the  true  secret  of  lessening^ 
and  discharging  both  of  them.  *  •  ♦  Every  member  of  the  community  is  inter- 
ested in  the  propagation  of  virtue  and  knowledge  in  the  State.  But  I  will  go  further 
and  add,  it  will  be  true  economy  in  individuals  to  support  public  schools.  *  ♦  • 
I  conceive  the  education  of  our  youth  in  this  country  to  be  peculiarly  necessary  iir 
Pennsylvania,  where  our  citizens  are  composed  of  the  natives  of  so  many  different 
Kingdoms  in  Europe.  Our  schools  of  learning,  by  producing  one  general  and  unr- 
form  system  of  education,  will  render  the  mass  of  the  people  more  homogeneous,  and 
thereby  fit  them  more  easily  for  uniform  and  peaceable  government.    ♦    •    * 

''The  only  foundation  for  a  useful  education  in  a  republic  is  to  be  laid  in  religion.. 
Without  this  there  can  be  no  virtue,  and  without  virtue  there  can  be  no  liberty,  and 
liberty  is  the  object  and  life  of  all  republican  governments.  ♦  •  •  Our  country^ 
includes  family,  friends,  and  property,  and  should  be  preferred  to  them  all.  Let  our 
pupil  be  taught  that  he  does  not  belong  to  himself,  but  that  he  is  public  property.. 
Let  him  be  taught  to  love  his  family,  but  let  him  be  taught  at  the  same  time  that  hoi 
must  forsake  and  even  forget  them  when  the  welfare  of  his  country  requires  it.  He< 
must  watch  for  the  State  as  if  its  liberties  depended  upon  his  vigilance  alone,, 
but  he  must  do  this  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  defraud  his  creditors  or  neglect  hia. 
family.    •     *    • 

''To  assist  in  rendering  religions,  moral,  and  political  instruction  moreeffeotnat 
upon  the  minds  of  our  youth  it  will  be  necessary  to  subject  their  bodies  to  physical 
discipline." 

Who  can  now  estimateJihe  consequences  of  the  rej  ection  of  these  wise  and  patriotie* 
plans  for  the  education  of  the  whole  people  presented  to  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania^ 
the  two  most  populous  and  influential  American  states  in  the  opening  decade  of  the- 
Republic,  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Benjamin  Rushf  Had  the  ruling  class  of  people* 
in  these  States  honestly  adopted  and  wisely  organized  and  administered  this  systeitti. 
of  public  training  for  American  citizenship,  their  powerful  influence  at  the  center 
of  the  nation  might  have  prevented  the  country  from  drifting  through  the  conten- 
tions of  seventy-five  years  into  the  horrors  of  a  great  civil  war.  One  century  of- 
effective  popular  education  would  have  so  enlightened  the  masses  of  the  Americao- 
people  that  slavery  would  have  been  abolished  by  some  action  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment satisfactory  to  all  parties,  and  American  history  would  have  vindicated  the> 
prophecies  and  expectations  of  the  great  fathers  of  the  Republic. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  first  Southern  States  which  moved  in  the  constitutional  recognition  of  edn  na- 
tion were  North  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

North  Carolina,  with  a  population  of  288,000,  in  1776,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revo- 
lution, placed  in  her  constitution  the  following  clause: 

"  Art.  41.  That  a  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  by  the  legislature  for  ther 
convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the  masters  paid  by  the  pub* 
lie  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  at  low  prices;  and  all  useful  learning  shall  ber 
duly  encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more  universities." 

This  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  iik 
1789.  The  State  moved  with  a  commendable  degree  of  activity  in  chartering"  sem- 
inaries of  learning;''  Liberty  Hall,  at  Charlotte,  being  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  State^ 
independence. 

ED  94 4G 
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TEXXESSEB. 

Tonnesseo,  tbo  first  cbil<l  of  North  Carolina,  \r«ii.  nntil  1790,  snbjwst  t^  the  comfi- 
tation  and  lawn  of  tliu  mother  St:ito.  In  1796  it  was  ndniitted  to  tho  Uuiou,  ti'itb  a 
population  of  36,000.  Tho  orij^inal  conRtitntion  of  Tennrsitee  contained  no  diiitincft 
provision  for  education,  although  tho  following  relereuce  is  found  in  the  constitution 
of  1796: 

Art.  I,  Soc.  12.  No  memher  of  tho  General  Assembly  shall  bo  eligible  to  any  office 
or  place  of  trust,  except  to  tho  office  of  a  justioo  of  the  peace,  or  a  trustee  of  sny 
literary  iustitntion.  where  tho  power  of  appointment  to  such  office  or  place  of  trml 
is  vested  in  their  own  body. 

DELAWARE. 

Delaware  was  the  first  State  to  adopt  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1787,  and  in  1790 
had  a  population  of  60,(>00.  Itn  constitution  in  1792  provided  that  **tho  legislature 
shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  provide  by  law  *  *  •  for  cstaidisbiog 
schools  and  promoting  arts  and  sciences.'*  But  w^hilo  an  act  in  1796  proposed  "to 
create  a  fund  sufficient  to  establish  schools,''  and  while  this  was  followed  by  a  Beriee 
of  legislative  provisions  that  ordered  the  foundiug  and  support  of  schools  '*for  iH>or 
children"  and  "free  schools,*'  yet  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  this  State  com- 
pelled its  people  to  tiie  duty  of  local  taxation,  without  which  constitutions  nud 
statutes  are  powerless  to  teach  the  children.  But  at  au  early  ]ierioil  the  chief  cit/ 
of  Delaware,  Wiliuiugton,  established  its  preseut  bystem  of  public  education. 

GEORGIA. 

The  State  of  Georgia  in  1790  contained  a  population  of  82,500,  2,900  of  whom  were 
negro  slaves.  In  its  constitution  of  1777  it  assorteil  that  "^schools  shall  be  erected 
in  each  county,  and  supported  at  the  general  expense  of  the  State,"  with  the  |M»«*er 
to  nuike  liberal  appropriations  for  seminaries  of  learning.  In  1783  the  legislotnre 
gave  1,000  acres  of  laud  to  each  county  for  the  support  of  free  schools,  and  iu  the 
year  following  40,000  acres  for  the  endowment  of  an  academy  in  each  city.  Tbe 
University  of  Georgia  was  chartered  in  1785.  One  of  the  original  provisions  eon- 
nccted  with  this  establishment  was  a  law  that  every  youth  under  tho  age  of  16  scut 
abroad  to  be  educated  for  three  years  shall  bo  regarded  an  alien  and  deprived  of  th^ 
right  to  hold  any  public  office  iu  the  Commonwealth. 

The  State  at  once  set  about  establ  shing  a  group  of  academies,  several  of  which 
became  celebrated  in  their  day,  and  remain  as  the  secondary  department  of  tbe  pres- 
ent common-school  system  iu  tho  older  cities.  Of  these  are  the  academy  of  Rich- 
mond County,  at  Augusta,  and  Chatham  Academy,  at  Savannah.  By  1798  six  of 
theso  seminaries  had  been  established.  Thus  at  an  early  period  the  State  entered 
upon  its  favorite  practice  of  chartering  academics  of  all  degrees  of  efficieucy,  chieHy 
denominational. 

Tho  head  and  front  of  this  early  system  of  academical  education  In  Georgia  vrM 
tho  famous  Sunbury  Academy,  located  in  Liberty  County,  the  seat  of  the  original 
New  England  immigration  of  which  we  have  already  given  an  acconnt.  In  1788  it 
was  founded  by  tho  confiscation  of  the  property  of  Tories  in  the  country,  $5,000  of 
which  was  used  to  eroct  the  first  building.  In  1793  Rev.  William  McWhir,  a  Pr«- 
bytcrian  clergyman,  educated  at  Bel  fast,  Ireland,  after  a  service  of  ten  years  at  Ale*" 
andria,  Va.,  came  to  Georgia,  and  for  thirty  years  was  the  principal  of  this  lustltatiwi' 
A  historian  of  Georgia  remarks:  **This  teocher  did  more  than  all  others  to  estab- 
lish a  standard  of  scholarship  and  habits  of  study  and  discipline  nnnsual  in  that 
period  and  among  those  people."  Great  numbers  of  tho  snpcrior  youth  of  tbe  St«*« 
owed  their  schooling  to  this  seminary,  and  until  tho  civil  war  the  fame  of  Lihcfty 
County,  Ga.,  as  a  iinrscry  for  clergymen,  teachers,  and  men  of  scionoe  was  bright; 
especially  through  the  Gulf  region  of  the  South. 
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In  1783  tbo  estalrlisbmont  of  a  free  echool  in  tli©  town  of  Washington  wu«  the 
resnltof  a  legislative  gift  of  1,000  acres  of  land  for  such  an  lut^tituttou  iu  all  the 
counties  of  the  State. 

Iu  1798  the  State  incorporateil  in  itf»  constitntion  the  following  provision  : 

''The  art«  ami  sciences  shall  l>o  promoted  in  one  or  more  seminaries  of  learning ; 
and  the  legislataro shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  give  such  Airther  donations 
and  privileges  to  thoso  already  established  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  objects 
of  their  iustitntion  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  at  their  next 
session,  to  provide  effectual  measures  for  the  improvement  and  permanent  security 
of  the  fands  and  endowment  of  such  institutions/' 

In  Georgia,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  the  experiment  was  attempted  of  establishing  a 
scheme  of  education  for  the  children  of  the  whit^  poor.  It  failed,  as  it  was  fore- 
ordained to  failure,  by  the  very  conditions  of  American  society  iu  every  Southern  State. 
Meanwhile  the  well-to-do  people  of  tho  better  sort,  iu  conformity  with  the  original 
English  method  adopte<l  iu  the  Southern  St:ite8,  educated  their  children  in  private 
or  denominational  seminaries,  which,  with  all  their  deticiencies,  did  furnish  a  fair 
amount  of  education  and  largely  contribnteil  to  that  reputation  for  industrial  enter- 
prise and  executive  ability  which  long  ago  gave  to  Georgia  the  proud  title,  **  Empire 
8Uto  of  tho  South." 

KEKTUCKY. 

Beyond  tho  mountains  old  Virginia  had  already  entered  npmi  that  wonderf\Nl 
career  of  colonization  which  has  roaile  her  not  only  the  **  Mother  of  Presidents"  but 
the  fmitfiil  mother  of  States.  The  wcatem  territory,  now  the  great  St:ite  of  Ken- 
tncky,  was  ooeapied  as  early  as  1775  by  a  movement  of  vigorous  and  adventnrons 
people,  largely  from  tho  southwestern  portion  of  Virginia.  During  the  war  of  the 
Bevolntion  tho  new  territory  was  the  hea«lqnaTters  of  the  military  operations  by 
irliieh  the  British  power  that  still  gnan1e<l  the  back  door  of  the  futnro  Kepnblie,  the 
entire  country  from  tho  Alleghanies  to  the  Mississippi,  was  held  at  bay,  crip)ded,  and 
finally  destroyed,  while  Washington,  commanding  tl>e  soldiery  of  the  eastern  prov- 
inces, was  defending  the  great  front  door  of  tho  new  America,  facing  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

But  at  the  close  of  tbo  war  a  further  immigration  of  men  of  large  native  ability, 
with  an  appreeiation  of  the  yalne  of  popnlar  e<lucation  far  above  the  average  east^^m 
Virginia  planter,  bronght  forward  the  subject  of  public  instruction.  Private  schivols 
bad  already  been  establishe<l  by  the  oarly  settlers,  ami  schools  whose  reputation  bus 
anrvived  to  the  present  day  were  founded  by  private  associations,  societies,  and  the 
different  churches.  | 

But  lu  1780  the  legislature,  nmler  the  lead  of  Col.  ,Tohn  Todd,  appropriated  cer- 
tain lamls  in  Kentucky,  conliscate<l  from  British  snbjectii,  as  a  foumiatiou  for  a  uni- 
versity in  that  territory.  Twenty  thousand  acres  were  tbus  appropriate<l  and  released 
from  public  taxation.  The  teachers  in  tho  achoid  were  exemptcil  from  military  duty. 
The  board  of  trustees  iucluded  many  of  tlio  foremost  men  of  tho  coming  Conmion- 
wealth.  The  preamble  of  the  law  of  Virginia  founding  the  Tmnsylvauia  Seminary 
reads  thus: 

**lt  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Commonwealth  always  to  encourage  and  promote  every 
design  which  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind  and  the  difl'usion  of  useful 
knowledge,  even  among  the  most  remote  citizens,  where  situation  in  a  b:irbaroiis 
neighborhood  and  a  savage  intercourse  might  utherwise  render  them  unrrieudly  to 
science. " 

;  Under  this  leadership  an  academy  was  cstabliMhetl  in  Lincoln  Connty  in  178.5, 
with  James  Mitchell  as  principal,  at  a  yearly  salary  of  $100.  In  1780  the  school  was 
reutoved  to  Lexington,  and  in  17t)3  was  furnished  with  grounds  and  a  two-story 
l»rick  bnildiug  by  local  subscription.  Thus  was  establifthefl  the  famous  Tiansyl- 
vaiiia  University,  at  which  through  tho  oarly  years  of  Kentucky  many  of  the  uioet 
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celebrated  men  of  the  State  were  educated,  and  whicli,  after  a  stormy  history  of  a 
handred  years,  seems  at  last  fully  established  as  a  flourishiu^.  Institution  of  the 
higher  order  under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian  denomination . 

There  is  no  recognition  of  education  in  the  early  constitution  of  Kentucky,  and 
although  the  State  continued  to  donate  generous  gifts  of  land  and  money  to  institu- 
tions of  learning,  and  schools  for  elementary  instruction  were  established  by 
churches  and  private  enterprise,  it  was  many  years  before  the  common-school  id« 
of  Jefferson  had  scaled  the  great  mountain  barrier  that  separated  the  original 
thirteeu  States  from  the  new  South  west;  which,  together  with  Tennessee  and  Kea- 
tacky,  now  has  spread  itself  toward  the  far-off  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

MARYLAND   AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  States  of  Maryland  and  South  Carolina,  during  the  memorable  twenty-fire 
years  that  followed  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  Independence,  made  no  demon, 
stration  in  behalf  of  universal  education  that  demands  attention  in  this  connection. 

In  the  year  1800  Maryland  had  a  white  population  of  247,000  and  125,000  negroes; 
total,  372,000.  South  Carolina  contained  196,000  white  and  150,000  colored  people; 
total,  346,000.  Neither  of  these  States  placed  in  its  earlier  constitutions,  both 
formed  in  1776,  any  recognition  of  education.  Indeed,  it  was  not  till  the  close  of 
the  civil  war,  1864,  that  the  present  elaborate  provision  was  made  a  part  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  Maryland,  under  which  a  system  of  public  instraction  for  bolh 
races  has  been  maintained  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

But  indirectly  both  these  States  deserve  ''honorable  mention''  in  the  great  strof- 
gle  in  the  Continental  and  Confederation  Congress  that  ended  with  the  cession  of 
the  entire  northwest,  between  the  present  landmarks  of  West  Virginia  and  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers,  first  to  the  Congress  representing  the  thirteeu  confede^ 
ated  States  and  afterwards  to  the  National  Government,  and  in  the  subseqaent 
dedication  of  a  vast  public  domain  to  the  education  of  the  whole  people  west  of  the 
Alleghenies. 

In  the  year  1777,  at  the  darkest  period  of  the  struggle  for  Independence,  on  (he 
proposal  of  a  clause  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  providing  that  the  cost  of  the 
war  should  be  defrayed  out  of  "a  common  treasury  supplied  by  the  several  Statee, 
the  State  of  Maryland  introduced  a  proposition  fraught  with  the  most  far-reaching 
consequences  not  only  to  the  general  welfare  but  to  the  establishment  of  the  Ameriotn 
common  school  as  the  permanent  system  of  universal  education  for  the  future  Bepah- 
lie.  This  proposition  reads  as  follows:  '^The  United  States  in  Congress  assemble^l 
shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  western 
houudary  of  such  States  as  claimed  to  the  Mississippi  or  South  Sea,  and  lay  out  the 
land  beyond  the  boundary  so  ascertained  into  separate  and  independent  States,  fiN>ni 
time  to  time,  as  the  numbers  and  circumstances  of  the  people  thereof  may  require.' 

Even  hefore  this,  at  the  Albany  Congress  in  1754,  the  original  movement  for 
colonial  unity,  called  and  greatly  influenced  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  same  idea 
had  taken  form  in  a  proposition  that  the  boundaries  of  all  the  present  coloniee 
should  terminate  at  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  and  the  vast  wilderness  beyond 
should  be  open  to  settlement  by  "colonies  of  His  Majesty^s  Protestant  subjects." 
j  But  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  whict  had  no  personal  claim  to  this  unoccupied 
tesritory,  belongs  the  honor  of  presenting  this  issue  in  the  above-mentioned  propo- 
sition at  the  formation  of  the  Confederation,  and  of  standing  by  it,  as  the  sole  con- 
dition of  her  entrance  into  this  league,  until  by  other  methods  than  she  proposed, 
hut  with  even  more  efficacy,  the  United  States  came  in  absolute  possession  of  the 
"old  Northwest,^'  including  the  great  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  a  portion  of  Minnesota. 

It  is  not  essential  to  this  essay  to  trace  this  long  and  deeply  interesting  diflcussion 
in  Congress  which,  after  eight  years,  resulted  in  the  famous  laud  ordinance  of  1785. 
,The  most  complete  account  of  this  is  found  in  the  valuable  history  of  the  "Old 
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Northwest,"  by  Dr.  B.  A.  KInsdale,  professor  in  the  Univerftity  of  Michigan,  and 
the  essay  on  the  action  of  Maryland,  by  Prof  H.  B«  Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Baltimore.  Enough  to  say  that  by  this  momentous  act  the  original  groap 
of  thirteen  colonies,  up  to  that  time  loosely  held  together  by  a  common  cause  in  the 
struggle  for  independence,  liable  to  be  hurled  off  into  a  common  ruin  by  the  i>erl]8 
of  the  war,  found  themselves  bound  together  by  the  common  possession  of  a  public 
domain  as  extensive  as  the  xjresent  Empire  of  Germany  or  the  Republic  of  France. 
The  most  reliable  of  American  historians  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  hero  stepped  to 
the  front,  out  of  the  confusion  of  colonial  contention,  the  great  central  idea  of 
American  nationality  that  was  only  established,  beyond  question,  by  the  result 
of  the  civil  war  in  1865.  For  out  of  this  came  the  establishment  of  the  original 
Confederation  of  the  thirteen  States,  and  thence  the  formation  of  the  National 
Government. 

The  land  ordinance  of  1785  first  introduced  three  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  development  of  this  immense  wilderness  into  the  majestic  group  of  Common- 
wealths that  now  stretch  from  the  AUeghanies  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean. 

(1.)  This  entire  territory  should  be  divided  into  townships  of  1  square  mile,  640 
acres,  each.  This  was  tho  transfer  of  the  New  England  township  system  of  land 
division,  so  lauded  by  Thomas  Joficrson,  who  desired  to  introduce  it,  too  late  for 
success,  into  Virginia  at  the  foundation  of  the  State  government. 

(2.)  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  accurate  land  surveys  and  the  settlement  of 
the  whole  country  according  to  the  surveyor's  rod  and  line.  When  we  consider  the 
indescribable  evils  that  have  come  out  of  the  old-time  careless  and  fraudulent  meth- 
ods of  dividing  the  landed  possession;!  of  the  original  emigrants  beyond  the  AUe- 
ghanies, wo  can  appreciate  the  declaration  of  Daniel  Webster,  that  **  in  transferring 
her  own  system  of  land  surveys  to  the  Northwest,  New  England  conferred  a  boon  on 
•  the  nation  that  entitled  her  to  perpetual  remembrance." 

(3)  But  the  third  feature  of  this  ordinance,  without  which  no  system  of  land 
division  would  have  secured  this  splendid  patrimony  and  the  Union  from  future  perils 
impossible  then  to  estimate,  was  the  dedication  of  the  sixteenth  section  of  each  town* 
ship  for  tho  support  of  public  schools,  which  has  well  been  characterized  as  "a  far- 
reaching  act  of  statesmanship  that  is  of  perpetual  interest.''  For  then  the  American 
common  school  which,  even  in  its  formative  state,  existed  only  east  of  the  Hudson 
River,  was  lifted  up  into  national  proportions  and  therefore  assured  the  ojiportunity 
''to  have  free  course,  run  and  be  glorified"  in  every  community  of  the  American 
Republic  through  all  time  to  come. 

It  is  an  impressive  commentary  on  the  fact  that  by  no  one  section  of  the  Union  can 
be  claimed  the  sole  honor  of  the  final  adoption  of  any  essential  feature  of  our  present 
American  society  that,  while  Now  England  did  first  commence  and  establish  for  her 
own  especial  use  the  American  common  school,  it  is  also  true  that  tho  original  idea 
.  of  New  England  was  local  and  limited,  and  to  the  great  Middle  and  Southern  States 
must  we  look  for  that  broad  idea  of  extension  of  territory  which  has  given  to  the 
Republic  its  present  amplitude  of  dimension.  To  Maryland,  therefore,  belongs 
the  honor,  in  tho  Congress  of  the  colonies,  of  insisting  on  that  common  possession 
of  the  old  Northwest,  whose  logical  effect  was  the  accession  of  Louisiana  and  our 
Pacific  possessions.  And  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  the  same  State  vainly  pfot^tdd 
,  against  the  policy  which  so  long  denied  to  the  old  Atlantic  States  a  participation  in 
this  original  educational  land  grant,  an  injustice  which  as  yet  has  been  only  partially 
corrected  by  the  recent  dedication  of  great  landed  properties  on  condition  of  their 
application  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

South  Carolina  may  also  claim  due  honor,  not  only  as  to  her  own  representation, 
but  as  the  representative  of  the  entire  South  below  Virgiuia,  through  the  action  of 
her  member,  Mr.  Kane,  her  delegate  on  the  committeo  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confed* 
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eraiioDy  -whereby  the  great  ordinance  of  1787  for  the  government  of  tho  North wert 
vras  estahlisliecl.  This  ordinance  was  not  on]y  the  corner  ntono  of  tlio  civilization  of 
the  ohl  Northwest,  but  tho  prophocy  of  tho  rovi»ed  Conntitntioii  of  tho  United 
States,  in  virtno  of  its  ahsoluto  prohibition  of  slavery  and  its  idea  of  perpetuil 
national  aid  to  universal  education. 

Thus,  at  tho  formation  of  tho  republic,  every  State  xras  providentially  ple<lRed, 
ihrongh  tho  leadership  of  its  foremost  men,  responding  to  tho  C4>mmon  instpinitionof 
its  foremost  people,  to  pcrpctnal  fidelity  to  tho  germ  of  nationality  which  rcquir^id 
yet  a  full  century  for  its  rompleto  development,  and  will  demand  another  century 
for  tho  revelation  of  its  ultimate  destiny  as  tho  central  and  directing  power  of  the 
higher  ideal  of  tho  Uepublic  which  is  to  be. 

VIRGINIA. 

I  Bnt,  of  an  colonial  movements  in  the  direction  of  universal  e<lucation  during  tbis 
formative  perio<l  of  American  affairs,  the  precedence  must  be  given  to  tho  work  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  tho  group  of  his  eminent  nssoeiatoA,  in  behalf  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  complete  system  of  public  instruction  for  tho  State  of  Virginia.  Tba 
beginnings  of  important  events  which  ripen  at  onco  into  success  in  tho  life  of  a 
Commonwealth  are  often  less  worthy  tho  notice  of  the  historian  than  tho  Jessootof 
the  profound  statesmanship  which  glance  along  the  coming  years  and  proposes  far 
beyond  what  tho  people  aro  yet  ready  to  adopt. 

Such  was  tho  history  of  tho  greit  movement  in  behalf  of  pnhlic  education,  inan- 
gnrate<l  in  Virginia  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1779.  Ko  jdan  for  the  training  <»f  Ameri- 
can youth  for  American  citizenship,  all  things  considered,  moro  complete,  better 
thought  out,  and  more  wisely  adjusted  to  tbo  growing  needs  of  a  new  republic,  has 
been  given  to  tho  country.  Its  only  defect  was  its  failuro  to  appreciate  tho  con- 
dition of  tho  ruling  planter  class  of  tho  State,  on  whose  appn>b:itioTi  and  honrlj 
support  tho  success  of  any  scheme  of  education  depended.  Within  tho  short  space 
of  twenty  years  this  great  opportunity  was  offered  to  tho  Old  Dominion,  liercely 
debated,  and  enacted  as  law  on  the  statute  book  in  a  shape  intcndeil  to  insnro  its 
partial  defeat.  Bnt  this  was  only  the  preliminary  hkirmibh  of  a  conflict  which,  from 
that  day  on,  was  always  breaking  out  afresh  in  tho  State  and  gathering  new  heart 
from  every  defeat  until,  at  tho  closo  of  tho  civil  war,  in  1870  Virginia  at  last  estab- 
lished a  system  of  public  instruction  including  every  feature  of  Jefferson's  scheme 
rejected  almost  a  hundred  years  before. 

It  conld  bo  devoutly  wished  that  tho  materials  were  at  hand  to  trace  the  formation 
of  this  remarkable  system  in  tho  mind  of  tho  great  educational  statesman  of  tho 
South  from  its  earliest  conception  until  its  appearance,  fnll  formed,  in  the  logislainre 
of  1779,  in  tho  thirty-sixth  year  of  its  anther's  life.  Something  must  bo  a^crilKjd  to 
his  birth  and  early  training  provions  to  his  appearance  at  tho  College  of  William  and 
Mary  at  tho  ago  of  17.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  born  in  1743.  His  parental  ancestor 
had  come  to  Virginia  Aom  Wales  before  the  sailing  of  the  Mai/flotrer,  Tho  family,  of 
tho  '•middle  class,"  attracted  no  attention  till  the  advent  of  Peter,  tho  father  of 
Thomas,  who,  in  1738,  became  a  considerable  landholder  on  tho  western  bonier  land 
of  the  colony  and  married  one  of  the  Randolphs.  It  has  been  remarked  by  a  recent 
biographer  of  Jefferson  that  "neither  Wabhington,  Jefferson,  nor  Madison,  nntd 
they  became  distinguished,  wouhl  have  been  entitled  to  take  rank  in  tho  exclnsive 
coterie  of  tho  old  Virginia  families."  But  evidently  Mailam  Tcter  was  disposed  to 
push  her  own  social  claims  for  all  they  were  worth.  Born  in  tho  Shad  well  Parish  of 
London,  in  tho  somewhat  eqni vocal  language  of  her  great  son,  "her  family  traced 
their  pedigree  far  back  in  England  and  Scotland,  to  which  lot  everyone  ascribe  the 
faith  and  merit  he  chooses." 

His  father's  plantation  was  out  on  tho  western  bonier  land  of  the  scacoast  »«<! 
James  River  country  that  Ciille<l  itsidf  Virginia  at  that  day,  with  headquarters •* 
Williaiuaburg,  as  tho  birthxdacoof  Washington  was  ou  tho  opxHwito  bordei^away  iO> 
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tho  nortbeast.  Dnt  no  snch  opportnoity  for  ftocial  edacation  was  alTonlcil  to  JefTer- 
flon  as  to  his  j^'cater  contompomry,  who  lived  alongsido  aiid  studied  with  nil  his 
might  a  liuo  "object  loasoa*'  of  Dnti^li  high  lifo  in  tho  colonics  in  tho  great  cstabli»h- 
meut  of  Lord  Fairfax  on  tho  Potomac.  Jef.'erson's  father  cultivated  a  big  firm  of 
1,500  acres,  iucluding  tho  fatoro  Mouticcllo  and  thu  grounds  of  tho  University  of 
Virginia.  lie  was  a  Virginia  militia  colonel,  a  member  of  tlie  hotiso  of  burgesaes, 
ADd^at  his  death,  a  rising  roan  in  thu  colony.  lie  died  at  50,  leaving  Thomas,  a  boy 
of  14,  a  stndcut  at  some  little  Virginia  connty  tsinplo  of  the  classics,  with  tho  means 
of  obtaining  an  ctlucatiou  at  William  and  Mary  and  afterwards  establishing  himself 
mmong  hi.s  own  people. 

Thomas  first  appears  to  ns  in  college  at  tho  ago  of  17,  where  he  6tudto<l  diligently 
and  gnMlaated.  Dnring  thoso  years  ho  ra:ist  havo  boeu  a  closo  observ<  r  of  tho  con- 
Uition  of  tbo  diflcrcnt  classes  of  pcoplo,  especially  in  tho  bonier  region  whero  be 
lived,  lie  hail  donbtless  thought  long  and  seriously  on  such  matters  ns  the  union 
of  church  and  state,  tho  existenco  of  primogeniture  and  family  entailment  of  estates, 
and  other  features  of  tho  existing  order  of  society  against  which  tho  mcs.sc8  of  tho 
peoplo  wero  already  chafing  with  ominous  threat euin^sof  revolt.  Tho  rapid  growth 
of  negro  slavery  in  tho  colony,  tho  negro  clement  immediately  nftor  the  nevolntion 
being  threo-serenths  of  tho  entire  population,  could  not  fail  to  weigh  on  his  mind 
anil  heart.  And  below  all  thoso  institutions  that  faced  outward  towanl  far-off 
Europe  yawneil  tho  deep  abyss  under  tho  foundations  of  so<  icty  itself,  tho  fearful 
slough  of  tho  colonial  illiteracy,  into  which  ho  never  looked  till  tho  day  of  his  death 
vithont  a  shudder. 

From  such  a  youth,  solemnizeil  by  desply  brooding  thought  and  ripened  by  tho 
great  family  alHiction,  ho  was  transferrer!  to  tho  heart  of  tho  colonial  aristocrutie 
life,  tho  little  capital  city  of  Williamsburg.  With  only  1,0C0  pcuplo  of  all  sorts, 
with  a  group  of  Government  and  eilucational  buildings,  cnvirone<l  by  a  straggling 
village  in  an  all-outdoors  surrounding  country,  it  was  still  tho  cmtcr  of  tho  politi- 
cal, social,  antl  educational  life  of  tho  proudest  old  colony  on  tho  continent. 

Hero  at  onco  he  found  his  **  f.ite  "  in  tho  person  of  his  professor  of  mathematics  and 
pliilosophy,  William  Small,  who,  in  tho  words  of  bin  pupil,  **  probably  fixed  tho  dcs- 
iinios  of  my  life.''  Ho  says:  **  I  had  tho  incessant  wish  that  I  should  oven  bi^come 
what  they  (Dr.  Small,  George  Wytho,  awl  Peyton  Camlolph)  were.  Under  tempta- 
tions and  difficult ies  I  would  ask  myself.  What  would  Dr.  Small,  Mr.  Wythe,  and 
Peyton  Randolph  do  in  thissitnationf  \Vhat  course  in  it  will  insuro  mo  their  appro- 
bation "f  Dr.  Small  afterwards  rotumc<l  to  Scotland,  and  thcro  was  of  great  service 
to  James  Watt  in  tho  crisis  of  his  long  stnigglo  to  bring  tho  steam  engine  out  from 
the  realm  of  theory  to  tho  mighty  agency  of  human  civilization  it  has  now  become. 
Through  his  energetic  influence  tho  dLshoartened  inventor  was  set  once  more  on  his 
financial  legs.  Dr.  Small  dietl  just  aft4>r  Watt  had  luado  his  first  snccessfQl  steam 
engine,  and  ouo  of  his  last  acts  was  tho  drawing  up  of  a  petition  to  rarliamcnt  in 
behalf  of  tho  invention.  His  introduction  to  the  finaiiciul  friend  of  Watt  by  Tenja- 
miu  Franklin  was  another  coincidence  in  tho  life  of  that  most  versatile  educator  of 
the  American  peoplo  before  tho  establishment  of  tho  national  life. 

Bcsido  Dr.  Small,  tho  foremost  reprcscntativo  of  good  learning  in  tho  college,  young 
Jefferson  was  also  the  close  friend  of  Georgo  Wytho,  father  of  tho  Virginia  bar  and 
instructor  of  John  Marshall.  Ho  also  appears  to  havo  been  an  intimate  associate  of 
Governor  Francis  Farquhar,  who  represented  well  the  most  attractive  sire  of  high 
life  across  tho  water.  In  such  a  notable  inner  circle  all  thingH  pertaining  to  tho 
welfare  of  tho  Commonwealth,  no  less  thnn  tho  moro  profouiul  concorus  of  religion, 
morality,  and  education  would  bo  gone  over,  at  tho  instance  of  one  so  restless,  rad- 
ical, and  mature  as  the  youthful  student.  Tho  legislatnro  of  Virginia  was  already 
in  the  throes  of  tho  early  conflict  with  tho  mother  country. 

In  one  respect  young  Jefferson  did  not  avail  himself  of  his  colle:;o  opportunities, 
even  such  as  they  were.     Ho  seems  from  tho  first,  and  through  life,  to  havo  con* 
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oeived  a  dislike,  rauging  closely  on  disgust,  for  all  metaphysical  and  ethical  speo- 
nlatioDS  pcrtaiuiug  to  tho  human  side  of  philosophy.  Our  modem  educators,  ATho 
draw  their  elaborate  systems  from  tho  rival  schools  of  ancient  and  modem  philoso- 
phy,  will  ho  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  understand  how,  nnder  this  great  disadvantage, 
Jefferson  managed  to  get  on  paper  a  practical  system  of  education  so  well  adjusted 
to  tho  needs  of  all  classes  of  tho  people  of  his  State  that  it  has  survived  the  indif- 
ference, hostility,  and  active  resistance  of  a  century,  and  to-day  appears  virtaally 
as  conceived  by  its  author  in  the  organized  system  of  public  instruction  in  Virginift. 

At  tho  completion  of  his  college  career  and  of  his  law  studies  nnder  Wythe  he 
returned  to  his  native  county,  married  in  1772  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  lawyer,  at 
whose  death  in  1774  ho  found  himself  possessed  of  an  estate  of  5,000  acres,  with  53 
slaves  and  an  income,  largo  for  that  time  and  country,  of  $5,000  per  annum.  The 
seven  years  of  his  active  professional  life,  from  1767  to  1774,  had  brought  an  unusual 
success,  though  Jefferson  was  never  esteemed  a  great  lawyer  or  advocate.  Ho  had 
the  old  Virginia  worship  for  land  and  tho  life  of  a  planter,  and  always  half  regarded 
the  growth  of  manufactures  and  cities  as  hostile  to  the  Republic. 

In  1765,  standing  in  tho  doorway  of  tho  house  of  burgesses  at  Williamsburg^ 
Jefferson  had  listened,  entranced,  to  the  famous  patriotic  speech  of  his  old  associate 
and  friend,  Patrick  Henry ;  and,  in  1769,  became  a  member  of  tho  same  legislative 
body  at  tho  ago  of  26.  During  the  next  seven  years  ho  was  swept  along  by  the 
mighty  current  of  events,  and  in  1776,  after  the  great  distinction  of  tho  authorship 
of  tho  Declaration  of  Independence,  declined  a  further  seat  in  the  Continental  Coa- 
gross  and  returned  to  his  nativo  State  as  a  member  of  the  legislature.  Here  bo  was 
to  lead  m  the  great  work  of  the  transformation  of  the  old  colonial  Dominion  into  the 
new  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  which,  for  a  long  generation,  stood  before  the  world 
as  tho  ''Mother  of  Presidents''  and,  in  greater  decree  than  any  other,  the  director 
of  the  public  policy  of  tho  United  States  of  America. 

Here,  first,  does  Jefferson  appear  in  tho  position  of  a  full-grown  advocate  of  uni- 
versal education.  There  were,  however,  many  barriers  to  be  surmounted  before 
this,  the  citadel  of  the  old  order,  could  bo  stormed.  A  complete  system  of  coarts 
was  to  bo  ostabli8he<l.  Tho  colonial  system  of  entail  of  property  was  next  assailed, 
and,  under  tho  assault  of  this  radical  young  leader  of  the  people,  went  down  in  a 
day,  carrying  with  it  the  only  '* aristocracy"  of  the  old  British  sort  that  ever 
existed  in  America.  Primogeniture  followed  in  the  sweep  of  this  destructive  leg^is- 
lation.  Last  of  all,  the  union  between  state  and  church,  so  fruitful  of  evil  throa^h 
tho  entire  life  of  the  colony,  and  in  its  later  years  a  perpetual  irritation  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  body  of  dissenters,  went  by  the  board  in  1786,  when  tho  bill 
for  establishing  religious  freedom  was  finally  passed.  This  remarkable  body  of 
legislation  wrought  a  change  almost  as  great  in  the  social  order  and  public  lifo  of 
the  State  as  the  subsequent  abolition  of  slavery  at  tho  close  of  the  civil  war,  a  hun- 
dred years  later.  Tho  transferal  of  the  seat  of  government  from  Williamsburg  to 
Richmond  sealed  the  fate  of  the  old  colonial  capital,  and  tho  proud  new  Common- 
wealth began  its  existence  as  a  ''  city  set  on  a  hill."  This  important  legislation  was 
inaugurated  and  most  of  it  completed  during  the  two  years  of  Jefferson's  member- 
ship of  tho  house  of  delegates.  It  was,  in  itself,  a  record  of  progressive  statesmanship 
which,  in  connection  with  his  more  prominent  service  as  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  member  of  the  Colonial  Congress,  has  been  granted  by  Provi- 
dence to  no  other  man  in  our  country  at  tho  oge  of  36. 

But  while  the  great  theoretical  philosopher  of  American  democracy  had  alreaay 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  future  eminence  in  state  and  national  affairs  in  tho  heart 
of  the  masses  of  tho  people,  he  had  waked  up  in  his  own  State  an  implacable,  hostile 
party  among  the  section  of  tho  landed,  social,  and  ecclesiastical  aristocracy  that 
had  been  so  ruthlessly  despoiled  of  time-honored  prerogatives.  It  was  easy  enongh, 
in  tho  triumphal  progress  which  the  remaining  thirty  years  of  his  public  life  became, 
to  scout  at  and  despise  this  relentless  opposition  party  at  home.     But  it  had  its 
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revenge  in  poBtponiug  for  almost  a  century  tlie  final  and  greatest  victory  of  Jofier- 
Bon%  twin  policy  of  freedom  and  education,  and  embittered  his  closing  years  of 
pecuniary  embarrassment  at  Monticello  with  the  greatest  sorrow  of  his  life,  th© 
failure  of  his  scheme  of  universal  education. 

This  xdan,  as  it  lay  in  th«^  mind  and  was  afterwards  outlined  in  the  words  of  its 
author,  was  a  comprehensive  scheme,  including  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  and 
the  industrial  training  of  the  young  frcedmen  for  their  future,  either  at  homo  or  col- 
onized in  Africa.  While  this  feature  did  not  appear  in  the  original  bill,  presented  in 
1779  to  the  legislature  for  the  education  of  the  people,  an  amendment  to  a  digest  of 
existing  laws  relating  to  the  slave  code  was  withholdcn,  to  be  presented  at  the  fit 
time.  This  statute,  the  joint  work  of  Wythe,  who  emancipated  his  own  slaves,  and 
Jefferson,  who  did  not,  contemplated  thfe  freedom  of  all  negroes  bom  of  slave  parents 
after  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  their  residence  with  their  parents  till  the  age  of  18 
for  females  and  21  for  males,  during  which  they  should  be  instructed,  at  publie 
expense,  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the  present  system  at  the  Hampton  (Va.) 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute.  They  might  then  be  colonized  as  a  ''free  and  inde- 
pendent people,"  under  the  protection  of  the  National  Government,  while  a  white 
immigration  was  to  be  invited  from  abroad  to  fill  the  industrial  gap  caused  by  their 
exportation. 

But  here  the  defeated  class  threw  up  its  strong  line  of  defense,  only  to  be  battered 
down  by  the  cannon  of  the  Republic  in  1865.  This  was  emphatically  a  home  question, 
touching  the  most  vital  interest  of  every  planter  in  Virginia,  implying  his  coinplete 
transformation  to  a  New  York  or  Now  England  farmer,  with  all  the  intolerable  con- 
sequences the  relentless  logic  of  that  change  implied.  It  was  in  vain  that  Marshall 
and  Washington  and  the  majority  of  the  greatest  minds  of  that  period  were  at  heart, 
and  after  a  sort  in  public,  favorable  to  the  policy.  It  was  already  too  late  to  assail 
an  institution  so  thoroughly  rooted  in  the  habits  of  the  people  that  only  asocial  and 
political  revolution  could  tear  it  out  of  its  place.  It  was  proposed,  among  other 
theories  of  the  day,  that  tfie  public  lands  of  the  nation  should  be  utilized  to  bear  the 
great  burden  of  this  change.  But  all  that  was  then  accomplished  was  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  foreign  slave  trade  by  the  Virginia  legislature  in  1788,  the  year  before 
its  prospective  abolition  after  1808  by  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

But  another  barrier  to  the  complete  emancipation  of  Virginia  from  the  shackles 
of  colonial  dependence  on  a  prolongation  of  the  aristocratic  element  of  British 
society  remained  to  be  surmounted,  the  peril  of  illiteracy  in  the  lower  strata  of  the 
superior  race. 

In  1782  Jefferson  wrote  his  famous  book,  Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia,  for  the 
edification  of  M.  de  Marbois,  secretary  of  the  French  legation  to  the  United  States. 
In  that  most  attractive  volume,  declared  "a  classic"  by  Humboldt,  he  argues  with 
prophetic  wisdom  against  an  undue  encouragement  of  immigration  from  Europe. 
He  takes  the  ground  that  in  a  now  country,  just  embarked  in  the  experiment  of  a 
government  founded  upon  the  most  advanced  principles  of  the  British  constitationy 
reenforced  by  elements  drawn  from  a  broad  view  of  the  nature  of  man,  it  would  be 
a  dangerous  experiment  to  mix  with  the  present  population  a  large  number  of  people 
reared  in  Old  World  ideas,  and  who  would  either  adhere  to  the  political  views  in 
which  they  were  educated  or  react  into  the  wildest  excesses  of  unbridled  freedom. 
He  estimates  that  according  to  the  present  rate  of  increase  the  567,614  people  then 
in  the  State,  including  West  Virginia,  by  the  year  1862  would  reach  the  number  of 
4,540,912,  a  population  greater  than  the  natural  resources  of  the  Commonwealth 
could  support,  unless  the  cost  of  living  could  be  materially  reduced.  He  also 
indulges  the  hope  that  by  the  State  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  the  270,000  negro 
slaves,  at  that  time  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  people  and  increasing  faster  than  tne 
whites,  will  decrease.  *'This  will  in  some  measure  stop  the  increase  of  this  great 
political  and  moral  evil  while  the  minds  of  our  citizens  may  be  ripening  for  a 
complete  emancipation  of  human  nature.^' 
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Already,  in  tho  legislature  of  1779,  bail  Jefleraon  introiluoed  his  scheme  of  nnirenal 
edacation,  accompanied  \ritli  an  amendment  for  tho  gradual  emancipation,  fit  tnia- 
ingy  and  Bubse^iucnt  exportation  of  tho  elavo  population,  at  public  esiKsnse.  In  » 
chapter  of  his  uotcs  on  Virginia  ho  outliucs  the  main  features  of  the  plan  of  6diic»> 
tion  for  Iho  whito  children  and  youth  of  tho  State.  This  wo  hero  reproduce,  as  the 
best  sketch  of  the  author's  idoas,  with  bis  plan  for  its  incorporation  into  the  ednet- 
tioual  and  social  life  of  tho  ComQionwcalth. 

Under  "Query  14,"  pa^cs  210-221,  Fourth  American  Edition*  Notes  on  Virginia,  w» 
read :  "Another  object  of  tho  revisal  is,  to  diffuse  knowle<lge  more  generally  throng 
the  mass  of  tho  people.  This  bill  proposes  to  lay  off  every  county  ioto  mdiU 
districts  of  5  or  C  miles  square,  called  hundreds,  and  in  each  of  tbem  to  establish  » 
•chool  for  teaching  reading,  irriting,  and  artlbmctic,  Tho  tutcnr  to  be  sapported  bj 
the  hundred  and  every  person  in  it  entitled  to  send  their  children  three  yean  gratii 
mad  as  much  longer  as  they  please,  paying  for  it.  These  schools  to  be  under  a  rhiiiM 
who  is  annually  to  chiiso  the  boy,  of  best  genius  in  the  school,  of  thoeo  whose  jisreoti 
are  too  poor  to  give  them  farther  education,  and  to  send  him  forward  to  one  of  the 
grammar  schools,  of  which  twenty  are  proposed  to  be  erected  in  different  psrti 
of  the  country,  for  teaching  Greek,  Latin,  geography,  and  the  higher  branches  of 
numerical  arithmetic.  Of  the  boys  thus  sent  in  one  year,  trial  is  to  bo  made  at  the 
grammar  schools  1  or  2  years,  and  the  best  genius  of  the  whole  selected,  and  con- 
tinned  G  years,  and  the  residue  dismissed.  By  this  means  20  of  the  best  gcnineei 
will  be  raked  from  the  rubbish  annually,  and  bo  instructed,  at  the  public  espeDC«,io 
for  as  the  grammar  schools  go.  At  tho  cud  of  6  years  instruction,  one  half  are  to  he 
discontinued  (from  among  whom  the  grammar  schools  will  probcibly  be  supplied 
with  fnture  masters;)  ami  tho  other  half,  who  are  to  be  chosen  for  the  snperioritjof 
their  parts  and  disposition,  are  to  be  sent  and  continued  three  yc^rs  in  tho  stod/  of 
such  sciences  as  they  shall  chuse,  at  William  and  Mary  college,  the  plan  of  which 
is  proposo<l  to  bo  eularged,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained,  and  extended  to  all  the 
useful  sciences.  The  ultimate  result  of  tho  whole  scheme  of  education  w<mld  be  the 
teaching  all  tho  children  of  the  state  reading,  writing,  and  common  arithmetie: 
turning  out  10  annually  of  superior  genius,  well  taught  in  Greek,  Latin,  geograpliXi 
and  tho  higher  branches  of  arithmetic:  turning  out  10  others  annually,  of  still 
superior  parts,  who,  to  those  branches  of  learning,  shall  have  added  such  of  the 
sciences  as  their  genius  shall  have  led  them  to;  the  furnishing  to  the  wealthier 
part  of  tho  people  convenient  schools,  at  which  their  children  may  be  educated  it 
their  own  expcnco. 

'*Tho  general  objects  of  this  law  are  to  provide  an  education  adapted  to  thoyesi*, 
to  tho  capacity,  and  the  condition  of  every  one,  and  directed  to  their  iVeedom  snd 
happiness.  Specific  details  were  not  proper  for  the  law.  These  must  be  tho  bnsincas 
of  tho  visitors  en  trusted  with  its  execution.  The  first  stage  of  this  education  being 
the  schools  of  tho  hundreds  wherein  tho  great  mass  of  the  people  will  receive  their 
instruction,  the  principal  foundations  of  future  order  will  be  laid  here.  Instosd 
thereforo  of  putting  tho  Bible  and  Testament  into  tho  hands  of  the  children  at  so 
ago  when  their  judgments  are  not  sufficiently  matureil  for  religious  inquiries,  their 
memories  may  hero  be  stored  with  the  most  useful  facts  from  Grecian,  RomsSr 
European  and  American  history.  Tho  first  elements  of  momlity  too  may  be  instilM 
into  their  minds;  such  as,  when  further  devclope<l  as  their  judgments  advance  is 
strength,  may  teach  them,  ho  ;7  to  work  out  their  own  greatest  happiness,  by 
shewing  them  that  it  does  not  depend  on  the  condition  of  life  in  which  chance  ba* 
placc«l  them,  but  is  always  tho  result  of  a  good  conscience,  good  health,  occnpntioO/ 
and  freedom  in  all  just  puisuits. 

**Tbo8e  whom  either  the  wealth  of  their  parents  or  the  adoption  of  the  stats  »fc*" 
destine  to  higher  degrees  of  learning,  will  go  on  to  tho  grammar  school^),  which 
eonslitute  tho  next  st'ige,  thero  to  be  instructi'd  in  tho  langnnges.  TheloamiHg 
Ore*  k  and  Latin,  I  am  told,  is  going  into  disuse  in  Europe.  I  know  not  what  thsii' 
manners  and  occupations  may  call  for :  but  it  would  bo  very  ill-judml  in  ns  to  ibU^^ 
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their  example  in  tUU  inbtance.  Tli^ro  is  a  certiin  period  of  life,  say  from  8  to  15  or 
16  years  of  age,  "wbcn  the  mi  ad  like  llio  body  H  not  yet  nrni  enough  for  laborions 
and  close  operations.  If  nppMed  to  snob,  it  falls  an  early  victim  to  iti-ematnro  exer- 
tion: esbibitiu;^  indeed  at  fir^t,  i:i  these  yon ug  and  tender  subjects,  the  fljtterin^ 
appearance  of  their  being  men  ^vhiIo  they  are  yet  children,  but  ending  in  rcdncing 
ibem  to  bo  children  when  they  shonld  be  men.  The  memory  id  then  most  Bnsccptl- 
blo  and  tenacious  of  impressions;  and  the  learning  of  langnages  being  chiefly  a 
work  of  memory,  it  seems  precisely  fitted  to  1hox>owcrs  of  this  ]>eriod,  which  is)oog 
enongli  too  for  acquiring  tho  most  useful  languages  ancient  and  modem.  1  do  not 
pretend  that  language  is  science.  It  is  only  an  instrnment  for  the  attainment  of 
science.  Bnt  that  tiuio  is  not  lost  which  is  employed  in  providing  too!s  for  futnre 
operntions :  more  especially  as  in  this  case  tho  books  pnt  into  tho  bands  of  tho  yonth 
for  this  pnrpoee  may  be  such  as  will  at  the  samo  time  impress  their  minds  with  nsefnl 
facts  and  gootl  principles.  If  this  periotl  bo  BnfTored  to  pass  in  idleness,  the  mind 
becomes  lethargic  and  impotent,  as  would  the  Innly  it  inhabits  if  nncxe:ci.sed  during 
tho  samo  time.  The  sympathy  between  bo<ly  and  mind  dnring  their  rise,  progress 
and  decline,  is  too  strict  and  obvious  to  endanger  our  being  misled  while  wo  reason 
lh>m  the  one  to  tho  other. 

*'As  soon  as  they  are  of  snfScient  age,  it  is  snpposed  they  will  be  sent  on  from  the 
grammar  schools  to  tho  university,  which  constitutes  onr  third  and  last  stage,  there 
to  stady  those  sciences  which  may  be  adapted  to  their  views.  By  that  p::rt  of  onr 
plan  which  proseribes  the  selection  of  the  yonths  of  genius  from  among  the  classes 
of  tho  i>oory  we  hope  to  avail  tho  state  of  thoso  talents  which  nature  has  sown  as 
liberally  among  tho  XH>or  as  thu  rich,  bnt  which  perish  without  use,  if  not  sought  for 
and  cultivated.  But  of  tho  views  of  this  law  none  is  more  important,  none  more 
Intimate,  than  that  of  rendering  the  people  safe,  as  they  are  the  ultimate 
gnardians  of  their  own  liberty.  For  this  pari>o6o  the  reading  in  tho  first  stage, 
where  they  will  roceive  their  whole  education,  is  proposed,  as  has  been  said,  to  be 
chiefly  historical.  History  by  apprising  them  of  tho  past  will  enable  them  to  jndgo 
of  tho  future;  it  will  avail  thom  of  the  csperienco  of  other  times  and  other  nations; 
it  will  qualify  them  as  Judges  of  the  actions  and  designs  of  men ;  it  will  enable  them 
to  know  ambition  under  every  disguiso  it  may  assume;  and  knowing  it,  to  defeat  its 
▼lews.  In  every  government  on  earth  is  some  trace  of  human  weakness,  sonie  germ 
of  corruption  and  degeneracy,  which  cunning  will  discover,  and  wickedness  insen- 
sibly open,  cultivate  and  improve.  Every  government  degenerates  when  trusted  to 
tho  rnlers  of  tho  people  alone.  Tho  people  themselves  then  are  its  only  safe  deposi- 
tories. And  to  render  them  safe  their  minds  must  bo  improved  to  a  certain  degree. 
This  indeed  is  not  all  that  is  necessar3',  though  it  bo  essentially  necessary.  An 
amendment  of  our  constitution  roust  hero  come  in  aid  of  the  public  education.  The 
influence  over  government  must  be  share«l  among  all  the  people.  If  every  individual 
which  composes  their  mass  participates  of  tho  ultimate  authority,  tho  government 
will  be  safe;  because  tho  corrupting  the  whole  mass  will  exceed  any  private  resources 
of  wealth:  and  public  ones  cannot  bo  providwl  but  by  levies  on  the  people.  In 
this  case  every  man  would  have  to  pay  his  own  price.  The  government  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  corrupte<l,  because  but  1  man  in  10  has  a  right  to  vote  for  members 
of  parliament.  The  sellers  of  tho  government  therefore  get  nine  tenths  of  their 
price  clear.  It  has  been  thought  that  corruption  is  restrainctl  by  ronfinhig  tho  right 
of  sufl'rage  to  a  few  of  tho  wealthier  of  tho  pe<»plo :  but  it  would  bo  more  eifeetually 
restrained  by  an  exteusion  of  that  right  to  such  numbers  as  would  bid  defiance  to 
tho  means  of  corruption. 

**  Lastly,  it  is  proposed,  by  a  bill  in  this  revisal,  to  begin  a  public  library  and 
gallery,  by  laying  out  a  certain  sum  annually  in  books,  paintings,  nnd  statues." 

This  idea  and  plan  was  adhered  to  by  Jefferson  with  an  almost  despenito  tenacity 
to  tho  end  of  his  life.  In  1821  he  wrote  to  his  f.mt  friend  and,  from  the  first,  colaborer 
in  the  gooil  cause,  Joseph  Cabell,  on  his  ]>ropnsition  to  retire  fmm  public  life: 

"  I  know  well  your  devotion  to  your  country  and  your  foresight  of  the  awful  scenes 
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comiug  on  her,  sooner  or  later.  With  this  foresight  what  service  can  we  ever  render 
hercqnal  to  this!  •  *  *  Health,  time,  labor— ron  what,  in  the  single  life  which 
nature  has  given  us,  can  these  be  better  bestowed  than  on  this  immortal  boon  toonr 
country!    The  exertions  and  the  mortifications  are  temporary;  tho  benefit etemil. 

•  *  *  I  will  die  in  the  last  ditch,  and  so  I  hope  you  will,  my  friend.  •  *  ' 
Nature  will  not  give  you  a  second  life  wherein  to  atone  for  tho  omissions  of  this. 

♦  *  *  Do  not  think  of  deserting  us,  but  view  the  sacrifices  that  seem  to  stand  in 
your  way  as  the  lesser  duties  and  such  ao  ought  to  be  postponed  to  this  the  greatest 
of  all.  Continue  with  ns  in  these  holy  labors  until,  having  seen  their  accomplish- 
ment, we  may  say,  with  old  Simeon,  'Nunc  dimittis,  Domine.'" 

At  this  time  there  was  little  hope  that  anything  below  the  apex  of  the  solid  pyramid 
of  legislation  for  popular  education  could  be  secured.  But  with  all  the  humiliating 
revelations  of  the  forty  years  of  conflict  with  the  relentless  enemies  of  universal 
education  in  Virginia,  the  faith  of  Jefferson  soared  above  the  submission  to  defeat, 
and  ho  wrote  to  John  Adams,  in  1823 :  '*  Yon  and  I  shall  look  down  from  another 
world  on  these  glorious  achievements  to  man,  which  will  add  to  tho  joys  oven  of 
Heaven." 

In  the  first  flush  of  enthusiastic  philosophic  and  patriotic  contemplation  of  the 
possible  advantages  of  universal  education  Jefferson  anticipated  all  that  has  been 
achieved  and  is  actually  in  operation  to-day  in  his  own  and  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Julius  Melbourne,  an  educated  and  worthy  colored  man,  whose  Life  and  Opiniom, 
published  in  1847,  read  like  a  romance,  reports  a  conversation  at  a  dinner  at  Monti- 
cello,  in  1815,  in  company  with  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  William  Wirt,  Samuel  Dexter, 
of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  in  which  the  retired  statesman 
gives  full  expression,  not  only  to  his  well-known  opinions  on  the  institution  of 
slavery,  but  argues  with  great  cogency  against  the  scientific  theory  of  the  natural 
inferiority  of  tho  negro  race  broached  by  the  New  York  doctor.  He  stated  also  that 
"  he  Intended  the  University  of  Virginia  should  be  for  the  instruction  of  all  sects 
and  colors,"  and  experienced  deep  anxiety  for  tho  improvement  of  the  minds  of  "onr 
colored  brethren." 

Many  of  the  statesmen  of  the  Revolutionary  epoch  and  the  following  generation 
.  were  more  distinguished  for  executive  faculty  in  public  affairs  than  Jefferson.  Iti» 
doubtful  if,  in  the  functions  of  tho  practical  statesman,  ho  was  equal  to  Washington, 
who,  under  his  majestic  exterior  and  imjiressivo  habit  of  reticence,  was  the  roost 
astute  manager  of  men  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic.  But,  certainly,  in  the 
marvelous  appreciation  of  and  sympathy  with  tho  progressive  element  of  hnman 
nature  among  "all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,"  with  an  undying  faith  in  the  final 
triumph  of  human  nature  over  all  its  enemies,  including  its  own  weakness  andaini 
and  in  a  forward-looking  prophetic  view  of  the  career  of  the  American  people,  his 
genius  was  almost  supreme.  And  in  no  respect  was  this  genius  so  profound  and 
prophetic  as  in  his  ideals  and  plans  for  the  education  of  the  American  people.  In  his 
character  as  a  politico-philosophic  educator  he  was  so  far  in  advance  of  his  own  time 
that  the  educational  public  of  no  part  of  the  Uuion  has  caught  up  with  the  fall  com- 
prehension of  what  he  proposed.  The  great  work  on  popular  education  compiled 
from  "the  correspondence  of  Jefferson  and  Cabell"  has  been  permitted  to  fall  out  of 
print,  and  the  record  of  tho  educational  services  of  the  great  statcBman  to  his  own 
State  and  the  nation  is  practically  a  blank  to  nine-tenths  of  the  students  in  the 
universities  and  colleges  of  all  the  United  States. 

The  story  of  the  reception  of  Jefferson's  original  plan  for  the  organization  of  edu- 
cation in  Virginia  in  1779  is  soon  told.  Even  he,  with  his  intimate  knowledge  of  ^® 
people  of  Virginia,  did  not  realize  that  this  was  the  homo  thrust  in  the  duel  between 
**the  classes  and  the  masses"  which  would  have  "finished  the  course"  of  thegw** 
consolidated  order  of  society  into  which  the  colony  had  solidified  during  the  exp« 
rienco  of  two  hundred  years.  With  negro  slavery  establisheil  as  an  unalterable 
feature  of  its  industrial  system,  with  the  old  British  method  of  educating  tbehiglie' 
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class  for  governing,  with  tho  masses  loft  to  tbo  claim  of  cliarity  and  tbo  whim  of  an 
absoluto  State  for  oven  tho  crumbs  that  fell  from  tho  table  of  knowledge,  that  side 
of  Virginia  might  well  hold  itself  quite  impregnable,  with  no  fear  of  defeat  save  in 
an  almost  impossible  revolution.  Tho  regulation  planter  had  no  idea  of  taxing 
himself  to  school  his  pdor  neighbor's  children  or  the  family  of  tho  energetic  farmer 
in  tho  vast  northern  and  western  sections  of  tho  State.  IIo  fought  through  forty 
years,  with  an  obstinacy  that  almost  broke  tho  heart  of  the  great  statesman,  to  pre- 
vent tho  establishment  of  tho  University  of  Virginia  as  a  "new  departure,"  pledg- 
ing tho  allegiance  of  the  State  to  tho  higher  education,  and  when  conquered  by  its 
final  establishment  after  tho  death  of  Jefferson,  captured  the  institution  and  worked 
it  in  tho  interest  of  his  class  until  1865. 

But  tho  most  formidable  opposition  was  found,  as  always,  in  the  clerical  party  and 
that  element  of  lay  churchmen,  oven  more  irreconcilablo  than  its  educated  leaders. 
Of  course,  tho  clerical  and  lay  advocates  of  church  privilege  had  no  use  for  any  sys- 
tem of  education,  high  or  low,  that  emancipated  the  mind  of  youth  from  the  control 
of  Christian  education  of  tho  ultrascctarian  sort.  Neither  could  the  clerical  and  lay 
leaders  of  tho  dissenting  religious  bodies  intrust  themselves  to  a  State  system  of 
education,  until  the  complete  rupture  of  the  Commonwealth  from  ecclesiastical 
domination  should  be  assured.  To  this  was  added  the  absolute  conviction  of  a  pow- 
erful landed  class  and  of  a  corresponding  prejudice  in  tho  middle  estate  of  a  society 
thus  organized,  of  tho  sole  right  and  duty  of  tho  family,  aided  by  tho  clergyman,  to 
educate  the  child. 

The  College  of  William  and  Mary  from  tho  first  opposed  the  educational  scheme  of 
its  most  distinguished  son.  And  this  long  and  bitter  controversy  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  with  the  refusal  of  the  corporation  of  William  and  Mary  to  accept 
tho  proposition  of  a  removal  to  Richmond  in  connection  with  tho  establishment  of 
the  Univerisity  of  Virginia,  was  tho  most  powerful  cause  of  tho  gradual  decline  of 
this  venerable  institution.  Happily,  in  these  latter  days,  the  wisdom  of  the  original 
idea  of  Jefferson  has  prevailed,  and  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  is  now  enjoying 
a  new  life,  in  connection  with  its  department  of  pedagogy,  with  a  larger  attendance 
of  students  than  since  its  fonndation. 

For  seventeen  years,  till  1796,  the  legislature  seems  to  have  been  under  the  control 
of  these  adverse  elements.  Jefferson's  plan  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
which  was  an  integral  part  of  his  original  scheme,  was  never  permitted  to  appear. 
And  it  was  regarded  a  wise  policy  to  ignore  tho  demands  of  the  rising  class  of  peo- 
ple who  stood  behind  Jefferson  and  many  of  tho  foremost  men  of  tho  State  in  their 
desire  for  a  practical  system  of  graduated  education,  including  all  white  youth  and 
both  sexes,  and  tho  dissemination  of  good  literature  among  tho  people.  But  in  1796 
a  provisional  act  was  passed  by  which  a  majority  of  tho  acting  justices  of  each 
connty  could  initiate  a  system  of  schools  supported  by  public  taxation.  The  evi- 
dent weakness  of  such  a  law  was  seen  and  denounced  at  once  by  Jefferson.  Of 
course  the  respectable  judicial  gentlemen  of  the  old  estate  did  not  propose  to  bur- 
den their  order  with  an  imposition  so  odious  as  taxation  for  tho  schooling  of  other 
people's  children.  Wo  can  not  perhaps  severely  condemn  the  state  of  public  opinion 
in  colonial  Old  Virginia  a  hundred  years  ago,  for,  under  tho  guise  of  admitted  obli- 
gation to  tho  masses,  Jefferson's  school  system  simply  announced  a  day  of  doom  for 
tho  ancient  order.  Of  course  tho  law  of  1796,  as  was  Iho  intention  of  its  framers, 
fell  dead ;  and  tho  State  waited  another  generation  for  an  approach  to  the  idea  of 
educating  the  whole  people  of  tho  foremost  Commonwealth  in  the  Uuiou. 

Some  of  our  later  historians  of  education  have  speculated  on  the  consequences  of 
this  repudiation  of  tho  educational  scheme  of  Jefferson  by  his  own  State  at  the 
beginning  of  tho  national  life.  It  is  suggested  that,  after  all,  the  Old  Dominion 
may  well  be  satisfied  with  the  glorious  record  of  great  men  developed  by  the  Revo- 
lution, and  even  tho  temporary  splendor  of  a  social  order  that  was  bound  up  with 
the  x'orsistent  denial  for  a  century  of  the  fundamental  right  of  human  nature  in  a 
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Republic-— tho  right  of  every  cbiM  to  a  training  for  republican  citizensfatp  by  tte 
Hid  and  under  Ibo  protection  of  the  Common tx'caltb.  But  nciibor  Jcrcrson,  n«r 
Wasbington,  nor  Wytbo,  nor  MnTsball,  nor  Cabell,  nor  any  other  publicist  of  the 
first  class,  educated  in  the  stern  university  of  the  old  colonial  life  of  Virjiuia, 
entertained  this  opinion.  They  all,  with  one  accord,  pro]ybesicd  what  did  come  to 
pass  from  the  rejection  of  tho  Kcliemo  of  {general  enlightcntneot  oiTered  at  the 
opening  lifo  of  tlie  Commonwealth.  Tho  failure  to  ro.nlizo  tho  population  of  the 
State,  as  estimated  by  JelTerson,  was  not  tho  least  of  llieso  consequences.  The 
inereaso  between  1782  and  18G3  did  not  amount  to  one-half  this  cxpect^ition,  and  of 
this  increase  tho  negro  contingent  was  a  full  third.  Meanwhile,  the  most  valnable 
portion  of  tho  State  remained  only  partially  developed;  its  bonndless  rcsoTirces  in 
mines,  timber,  and  water  power  for  manufactures  wore  largely  neglected.  The 
drifting  away  of  multitudes  of  her  most  acli\x>  and  progrfessiv© young  people,  whose 
places  were  not  8upplio<l  cither  by  a  reliable  home  or  forei!;n  class  of  immigrants, 
liad,  by  1862,  built  up  several  rival  States  out  of  its  original  domain.  West  Virginia 
«eceded  from  old  Virginia,  for  the  Union,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  aiid  is 
now  growing  into  a  powerful  Commonwealth,  having  boon  estranged  by  the  policy 
of  tho  class  that  resisted  Jefferson  to  tho  last. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  the  genius  and  progressive  talent  ediYcated  in  the  ditfer- 
ent  schools  of  the  Old  Dominion  was  constantly  attracted  from  home  to  more  hopeful 
positions  in  tho  Northwest  and  Southwest.  And  it  does  not  need  that  any  moniber 
of  that  Illustrious  brotherhood  of  tho  fathers  should  rise  from  the  dead  to  rtmiind  us 
that,  ha<l  this  scheme  of  universal  education  been  honestly  and  heartily  MlojHeil  by 
tho  x>eople  of  Virginia  at  the  founding  of  the  Goveniment  of  tho  United  States,  tbo 
entire  South  would  have  followed,  and  all  the  horrors  seen  in  vision  by  tho  great 
prophetic  fathers  would  have  been  a%-erted.  There  would  have  been  no  more  ppoln 
ability  of  such  a  result  as  tho  civil  war  of  1861-1863  in  the  South  had  tho  masses  of 
the  people  been  educated  as  in  many  of  tho  States  of  the  Union  than  that  New  Eng- 
land shoulil  have  demanded  iudcpendeoee  to  establinh  a  constitutional  monarchy 
ami  a  landed  aristocracy  In  response  to  the  *' English**  yearnings  of  a  class  whoso 
esclusivo  obscurity  is  their  chief  title  to  eminence.  But  so  was  it  ordered.  But  wo 
may  all  share  to-day  in  that  glowing  anticipation  of  tho  great  educator-statesman 
of  Old  Virginia,  of  "joy  in  Heaven  "  over  the  linal  adoption  of  his  majestio  Ideal  of 
republican  society  by  his  own  beloved  State. 

TOE  NEW  BEPUBLIC  AND  KOUCATION. 

But  now  all  local  and  State  agitation  in  behalf  of  tho  American  common  school 
Is  for  the  time  merged  in  that  supremo  act  of  the  American  people,  tho  grandest 
new  departure  of  that  age  of  great  achievements— the  i>aasago  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787  for  the  settlement  of  tho  Northwest  Territory  and  the  dedication  of  a  \nnt 
public  domain  of  tho  new  nation  to  the  sacreil  use  of  universal  education  in  the 
States  admitted  to  the  Union  thenceforth  through  all  coming  time. 

Volumes  have  been  written  and  centre vcrsies  almost  innumerable,  like  theswanms 
of  flying  things  about  the  greiit  electrio  light  at  a  street  corner,  have  raged  about 
that  master  work  of  early  American  statesmanship — tho  onlinance  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Northwest  Territory,  passed  July  13,  1787,  by  tho  unanimous  votes  of 
tho  eight  States  thou  represented  in  tho  Congress  of  the  Confederation  assembled  in 
Now  York,  and  confirmed  in  all  its  essential  features  among  tho  earliest  acts  of  tho 
Congress  of  tho  United  States,  August  7,  1783.  It  is  no  part  of  this  essay  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  tht)  long  aud  involved  negotiations  between  Congress  and  the 
several  States  concerning  tho  disposal  of  tho  vast  uninhabited  wilderness  beyond 
the  mountains,  into  whose  [)ossessio:i  somebody  had  como  by  tho  happy  termination 
of  tho  war  of  iiidepeudenco.  Suflico  to  say  that,  basing  their  claims  on  grounds 
more  or  less  reliable,  but  mostly  running  back  to  tho  original  grants  of  on  imperial 
territory  by  a  home  government  to  snooessivu  colonies  of  Protestant  immigrants, 
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Bix  of  these  Stat«A  rvprcHented  in  tlio  Continental  Congress  supposed  themselves  the 
ou-ncTs  oT  itnmenso  tracts  of  nnsettle<l  country-,  oxtouding  from  the  AUc^hanies  to 
the  Mississippi.  At  this  period  there  were  loss  than  4,000,000  people  in  the  country, 
08  per  cent  of  whom  were  distribnted  alon;;  tlie  Atlantic  Const  and  extending  some 
250  miles  inland.  The  romaiuiu^  2  per  cent  or  loss  were  chiefly  clustered  in  isolated 
settlements  within  tho  territory  of  what  aftcrwardH  becamo  tho  States  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  Massachusettii,  Connecticnt,  New  York,  Kew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  and  tho  Caroliuas  wore  tho  chief  centers  of  popnlatlon  in  what  is  now 
inclnded  in  tho  fifteen  groat  States  between  tho  Atlantic  and  tlio  Mississippi. 
Beyond  tho  Father  of  Waters,  Spain  was  sti  1  tho  nndtspntod  mistress  of  a  territory 
more  oxtcnsivo  than  tho  entire  area  of  tho  country  wrested  from  Great  Brilaiu  iu 
tho  Revolntionary  war. 

The  formation  of  the  Gk>Temment  of  the  Cojd federation  dnring  tho  war  hinged  ob 
tho  toltttion  of  tho  troublesomo  question,  To  whom  shonld  this  vast  nnoccupiod 
country  belong!  Virginia,  always  foremost  iu  the  councils  of  tho  time,  claimed  not 
only  a  present  autliority  over  Kentucky,  but  tho  entire  region  now  occnpied  by  the  five 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  a  portion  of  Minnesota* 
The  claims  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  York  overlapped  and  competed 
with  this  wholesale  pretension.  South  of  Rentncky  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  were 
encouraged  to  prefer  their  rights  of  eminent  domain  over  all  that  it  now  included  iu 
Tennessee  and  portions  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

Tho  State  of  Maryland,  with  no  claim  of  her  own,  in  behalf  of  other  States  insimi- 
Lir  position,  mode  tho  earliest  and  most  persistent  stand  agaiust  tho  absorption  of 
'  this  domain  by  tho  six  Commonwealths.  After  a  lung  and  embittered  conflict,  in 
which  it  seemed*  again  and  again  that  tho  hope  even  of  a  Icagno  so  frail  us  the  old 
Coufmlcration  would  bo  wTocko<1,  a  reviving  sense  of  patriotism  bronght  in  ''an  era 
of  good  focling,"  and  all  tho  contending  parties  co<loil  their  lands  to  tho  new  Congress 
of  tho  Confederation,  to  be  disposed  of  for  tho  common  good  by  the  creation,  in  due 
time,  of  new  States. 

But  now  came  np  tho  question,  equally  important  and  franght  with  consequences 
to  tho  futuro  of  tho  now  Confederation  impossible  even  now  to  estimate.  What  will 
tho  country  do  with  its  new  imperial  nnuexf  It  was  not  thou  so  apparent  as  now, 
savo  to  tho  few  prophetic  minds  of  tho  pcriml,  that  thi.i  loose  and  jealous  club  of 
colonies  had  assumed  a  portentous  obligation  iu  coming  in  possession  of  a  common 
property  so  vast  that  it  created  a  commo.i  interest  which  in  timo  M'ould  override  all 
cousideration  of  separate  colonial  or  oxtromo  State  rights.  A  family  that  has  been 
kept  apart  for  years,  or  iu  a  stato  of  *^armod  neutrality,*'  by  the  obstinate  individu- 
ality of  all  its  members,  may  well  bo  appalle<l  when  it  suddenly  becomes  tho  Joint 
heir  of  a  fortune  of  millions.  Each  member  will  think  more  than  once  before  ho  per- 
sists iu  his  own  sclQ.sh  interest  t-o  the  hindranco  of  tho  founding  of  a  great  family. 
So,  as  tho  fortunes  of  tho  war  varioJ,  and  as  more  t!ian  one  colony  might  well  bethink 
itself  of  its  own  fate  in  caso  of  failure,  tho  emerging  of  this  great  question,  like  tho 
appearance  of  a  now  world  first  revealed  from  tho  western  monnt  of  vision,  seems  to 
havo  cooled  tho  heated  brains  of  wrangling  statesmen  and  bronght  to  the  front  the 
question  of  nationality  as  never  bef.)ro.  Fur  six  years  Congress  was  occupied,  more 
or  less,  with  tlio  question  of  wliat  to  do,  osjiocially  with  a  )>ortion  of  this  domain 
some  235,873  square  miles  in  extent,  a  territory  larger  than  any  Knrope:ui  nation  save 
Russia,  alrea<ly  believed  to  bo  ouo  of  tho  favored  spots  of  tho  earth  fur  the  future 
occupation  of  man. 

Tho  first  official  proposition  to  Congress  for  an  ordinance  for  tho  organization  of 
tho  territory  iu  question  w:ks  made  by  a  c^omuiittoe,  of  which  Thomas  Jefl'erson  was 
chairman.  It  was  quite  unlike  tho  final  ordlnanco  of  1787.  But  the  fifth  "article 
of  compact,"  evidently  tho  work  of  Jelferson,  provided  that  after  tho  year  18D0 
negro  slavery  in  all  t!io  ten  Status  to  bo  carved  out  of  tho  Northwest  Territory 
should  not  exist.    At  that  timo  slavery  did  exist  through  tho  entire  extent  of  the 
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United  States,  save  in  Massacliusetts,  where  it  had  heen  abolished  by  decision  of 
the  snprerae  court  in  1780.  The  French  settlers,  the  majority  of  the  residents  in 
these  205,878  square  millos  of  wilderness,  were  slaveholders,  and  the  adjacent  Ter- 
ritories of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  were  already  committed  to  this  institution.  Tho 
provision  of  Jefferson,  while  it  bore  new  testimony  to  his  lifelong  disapproval  of 
slavery,  was  another  indication  of  the  flexible  political  policy  which  was  often  the 
enigma  of  his  long  and  celebrated  career.  For  under  this  condition,  by  which  the 
institution  was  to  be  tolerated  during  the  fourteen  years  of  territorial  existence 
before  1800,  it  would  have  been  practically  impossible  that  it  should  not  have  been 
naturalized.  As  it  was,  before  that  date  even  the  Territory  of  Ohio  was  greatly 
agitated  by  the  efforts  of  the  already  alarmed  slaveholders  to  repudiate  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787.  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison,  governor  of  the  Territory  and  after- 
wards President  of  the  United  States,,  became  the  president  of  a  great  organization 
to  break  the  compact,  and  Jefferson  himself  favored  the  toleration  of  slavery  for  a 
term  of  years.  But  in  this,  as  in  the  previous  collision  with  the  real  governing  class 
of  his  own  State,  he  found  himself  in  advance  of  his  time.  The  clause  for  freedom 
in  his  bill  was  defeated  and  the  remaining  portions  of  the  ordinance,  though  passed, 
became  a  dead  letter.  Mr.  Jefferson  left  Congress  seventeen  days  after  this  action 
for  a  long  residence  as  minister  to  France,  and  had  no  further  direct  concern  with 
the  forming  of  the  fundamental  law  of  this  portion  of  the  Northwest 

On  February  16,  1785,  Rufus  King,  of  Massachusetts,  prepared  an  article  that 
went  further  than  the  original  proposition  of  Jefferson.  It  prohibited  slavery  In 
all  the  States  formed  out  of  this  territory,  and  made  the  provision  an  unalterable 
part  of  the  compact  between  them  and  the  thirteen  original  States.  This  provision 
slept  the  sleep  of  death  in  committee. 

On  April  26,  1787,  a  fourth  proposition  was  reported  to  Congress,  in  a  plan  of  goT- 
emment  for  this  territory,  which  contained  no  reference  to  slavery,  religion,  edaca> 
tion,  civil  rights,  obligations  of  contracts,  etc.,  and  five  days  before  the  passage  of 
the  final  ordinance  of  1787  this  was  the  only  bill  before  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federation in  the  city  of  New  York. 

At  this  juncture,  as  by  one  of  those  interpositions  of  Divine  Providence  in  which 
the  believers  in  such  direction  of  American  affairs  have  abounding  faith,  a  ''new 
departure'^  was  taken  in  the  entire  attitude  of  Congress.  On  July  9  another  com- 
mitteo,  consisting  of  three  Southern  and  two  Northern  members,  was  appointed; 
Carriugton  and  Lee  of  Virginia,  Kean  of  South  Carolina,  Nathan  Dane  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  White  of  New  York.  Two  days  later  this  committee  reported  the  bill, 
which,  with  the  addition  of  the  antislavery  clause,  accepted  as  au  amendment  offered 
by  Nathan  Dane  on  July  10,  became  the  famous  ordinance  of  1787.  On  the  13th  was 
passed  this  ordinance,  which  later,  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  gave 
to  the  present  Republic  its  first  existence  and  policy. 

The  accepted  explanation  of  this  sudden  and  momentous  change  of  front  and  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Confederated  States,  represented  by  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  in  its  passage  of  this  great  charter  of  republi- 
can government,  even  before  the  formation  of  the  National  Union,  is  the  appearance 
on  the  stage,  at  the  opportune  moment,  of  Dr.  Manassah  Cutler,  a  clergyman, 
scientist,  statesman,  and  gentleman  of  remarkable  personal  accomplishments,  from 
Ipswich  Hamlet,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  as  the  agent  of  the  first  association  of  reli- 
able people  who  had  appeared  before  Congress  'Halking  business''  about  the 
settlement  of  the  Northwest.  Previous  to  this,  in  1783,  Timothy  Pickering,  of 
Massachusetts,  had  drawn  up  ''a  proposition  for  settling  a  new  State  by  such 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Federal  Army  as  should  associate  for  that  purpose." 
Other  influential  people  from  the  same  part  of  the  country.  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam 
among  them,  had  been  considering  the  same  proposition.  But  ^'the  total  exclu- 
sion of  slavery  from  the  State  was  to  form  an  essential  and  uneradicable  part  of  the 
const itu tion. ''    Massachusetts,  in  her  constitution  of  1780,  had  abolished  slavery, 
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established  pablic  schools  for  general  education,  and  enacted  the  most  advanced 
code  of  laws  concerning  the  liberties  and  natural  rights  of  man,  civil  jurisprndence, 
and  public  polity  which  the  world  had  then  seen.  No  plan  of  organization  could 
have  succeeded  unless  the  New  England  men  had  felt  that  they  wero  taking  their 
laws  and  institutions  with  them  to  their  new  western  home.       ' 

An  association  had  been  formed  in  Boston  composed  of  a  largo  number  of  the  most 
respectable  and  influential  veterans  of  the  Eevolutiou.  They  proposed,  as  an  open 
door  of  relief  for  the  prevailing  financial  depression,  poverty,  and  disaffection  of  the 
country,  that  Congress  shoul:d  accept  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  in  which  the 
Government  was  paying  its  creditors,  then  worth  12  cents  on  a  dollar,  in  exchange 
for  a  great  belt  of  land  in  the  Territory  of  Ohio,  to  bo  at  once  occupied  by  a  bona- 
fide  colony  with  the  intention  of  establishing  a  new  commonwealth.  Dr.  Cutler 
appeared  at  New  York  with  full  power  to  act  for  "the  Ohio  company  "  and  after- 
wards for  a  new  combination,  representing  the  purchase  of  5,000,000  acres  in  the 
southeast  conwjr  of  Ohio.  For  this  land  $3,000,000  in  scrip  was  to  be  i>aid,  thus 
representing  a  real  cost  of  less  than  10  cents  per  acre. 

Hero  was  ''a  condition  and  not  a  theory^'  presented  for  the  first  timo  to  this  noisy 
debating  society,  the  Congress  of  tho  Confederation.  The  conditions  were  inexor- 
able, for  no  immigrating  body  of  Now  England  people  would  "go  West"  unless  they 
could  carry  along  their  own  Now  England  institutions.  They  would  remove  beyond 
tho  mountains  only  on  condition  they  could  carry  there  the  radical  ideas  inscribed 
in  tho  constitution  of  Massachusetts  of  1780.  These  wero:  Free  soil  and  expanded 
ideas  of  freedom  in  religion  and  universal  education,  including  the  nniversity  under 
State  control,  with  other- principles  and  practices  now  tho  commonplace  of  American 
society  but  at  that  tiine  warmly  debated  even  among  tho  foremost  minds  of  the  day. 
Dr.  Cutler  did  not  appear  importunate.  New  England  was  not  dying  to  go  West; 
was  rather  indifferent  and  skeptical  concerning  this  section.  Other  lands  in  plenty 
for  colonization  could  be  had  in  half  a  dozen  States  east  of  tho  Alleghanies. 

The  result  was  that  Dr.  Cutler  was  invited  to  suggest  amendments  to  the  bill. 
He  placed  in  it,  as  he  asserts,  and  it  has  now  been  incontestably  proved,  the  pro- 
hibition of  slavery  and  tho  memorable  clause:  ''Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge 
being  essential  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the 
means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged.''  With  no  essential  modification, 
fts  proposed  in  his  draft,  the  ordinance  was  passed  on  July  13,  and  tho  good  doctov 
returned  to  Massachusetts  to  set  in  motion  the  first  wave  of  that  resistless  tide  of 
emigration  which,  in  a  hundred  years,  has  made  the  great  Northwest  the  present 
center  and  political  arbiter  of  the  Republic. 

It  is  o61y  necessary  to  glance  at  tho  terms  of  this  great  "  compact"  to  realize  its 
importance  to  the  future  of  the  Republic.  In  its  several  articles  it  prohibited  for- 
ever slavery.  It  gave  the  American  common  school,  including  tho  Stato  University, 
heretofore  a  local  institution,  a  national  indorsement  and  placed  upon  it,  at  once 
and  forever,  the  great  seal  of  national  approval.  It  guaranteed  religious  liberty  in 
its  broadest  application  to  a  society,  itself  the  best  product  of  tho  eighteen  centuries 
of  Christian  education  in  the  civilized  nations  of  tho  earth.  It  also  asserted  the 
obligation  of  States  and  Government  to  favor  religion  and  morality  in  that  general 
application  to  public  and  private  affairs  without  which  American  society  will 
collapse  into  a  hopeless  anarchy.  It  provided  for  tho  obligation  of  contracts — the 
first  time  such  a  provision  was  found  in  the  fundamental  law  of  any  civilized 
country.  It  forbade  primogeniture,  affirmed  the  right  of  habeas  corpus  and  trial 
by  jury,  a  proportional  representation  in  the  legislature,  judicial  proceedings 
according  to  tho  course  of  the  common  law,  with  all  the  guaranties  of  our  present 
advanced  ideas  of  government.  All  were  included  in  principle,  and  somo  of  theuk 
expressed  in  the  language  of  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts.  Tho  provision 
that,  before  all  others,  has  made  tho  American  Republic  what  it  is,  tho  guaranty  of 
universal  education  by  public  aid,  had  always  been  the  common  habit  of  New  Eng- 
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land  and  vroa  her  greatest  contribution  to  tbe  life  of  tLe  new  Union  tbaionly  a  Urn 
weeks  Liter  was  born  lu  tbo  adoption  of  tbo  CoDstitotion  of  the  Uaited  States  of 
America  by  tbo  convention  in  Pbiladelpbta. 

Along  with  this  ordimmcu  a  part  of  tbo  legislation  that  gare  it  effect  was  the  pro- 
vision iu  tbo  laud  ordiuuuco  of  1785  tbutasisigued  tlie  aixteeutk  section  of  eacli  totra- 
ship,  coutuiuiug  G40  acres,  for  public  education.  By  tbo  iusibteiHO  of  Dr.  Cntlei',  oi 
tbo  condition  of  tbe  Cbio  purchase^  tbcro  was  inserted  tbe  additional  provisiou  of 
two  additional  townships  of  tbo  State  fi>r  a  university,  and  oiio  fur  tbe  support  of  ba 
educated  ministry.  Tbo  provisiou  for  tbo  support  of  religion  seems  to  have  beeu  of 
little  cCTcct.  But  tbo  great  endowment  of  education  by  tbe  gift  of  one  thirty -sixtk 
of  tbo  cutiro  area  of  this  vast  territory  was  tbo  corntr  stone  on  wbicb» first,  tbe olU 
Northwest,  and  afterwards,  tbo  cutiro  Union  from  tbo  Allegbanics  to  tbe  Pacific 
Ocean,  has  built  up  its  coniprehcnsivo  83-steni  of  education,  including  cTcry  grade 
from  tbo  littlo  conutry  district  school  to  tbo  university  for  academical  and  iudnstrial 
education.  Under  this  magnificent  endowment,  unprecedenteil  in  human  bistorv, 
nearly  60,COO,000  acres  of  land  for  common  schools,  besides  1,000,000  acres  for  niii- 
versity  uses,  have  been  given  to  tbo  States  of  tbo  Northwest  and  Pacific  Coast,  with 
additional  money  endowments  to  tbo  States  from  the  act  of  18S0;  ami  to  tbo  whole 
bmly  of  States  not  less  than  140,000  acres.  Tbo  States  admitted  to  the  Union  after 
its  formation,  with  populations  largely  built  up  of  emigrants  from  foreign  lands,  bare 
been  ablo  by  this  means  to  put  on  the  gi*ound,  at  once,  such  a  provision  for  pupniar 
instmction  as  no  other  nation  in  the  world  at  present  enjoys. 

But  wo  shall  greatly  mistako  if  wo  claim  for  any  one  man,  howcTer  efRcient  at  tbe 
lost  event,  or  any  section  of  tbo  conntry,  the  sole  or  even  tlio  chief  honor  for  tliii 
great  victory  of  universal  education  over  its  nomeroits  and  powerful  enemies  in  1787. 
Never  before  that  eventful  wetk  hail  tho  friends  of  tbe  new  American  common  schetd 
fonnd  a  common  ground  uiK)n  which  they  conld  work  together  for  goo«l,  Uudw 
the  conditions  then  and  for  many  succeeding  years  existing  in  nil  the  eight  Stttes 
beyond  the  Hudson  River  it  was  impossible  to  establish  anything  like  a  satisfac- 
tory system  of  public  instruction  for  all  cl;tsses  and  conditions  of  people  But  liere 
was  a  new  world,  a  vast  empire,  awaiting  the  coming  of  now  generations— the  mora- 
ing  land  of  tho  new  republic.  Hero,  as  by  common  consent,  what  could  not  bo  doue 
elsewhere  could  bo  achieved.  Withcmt  tho  consent  of  the  nine  of  tho  tUrrteen  States 
which  were  slave- hold  ing,  and  none  of  them  public-school  Common  weriHhs,  noon* 
of  these  features  of  tbo  great  "compact"  could  have  been  incliule<l  in  the  ofiltnanee 
of  1787.  But  all  united,  save  one  member,  to  vote  iu  the  "good  time  cerniDg"  t« 
mankind. 

No  other  explanation  can  bo  found  of  that  remarkable  fact,  without  which  Ameri- 
can history  will  remain  a  perpetual  puzzle,  than  this:  That,  iu  eviry  celmiy  of  the 
original  thirteen,  groat  masses  of  thu  people,  represented  by  tbo  wisest  h-aders  of  the 
old  American  life,  believed  iu  and  wore  determiue«l  to  obt.tin  the  precious  boon  of 
education  for  their  children.  It  was  finally  obtained  by  tbe  unanimous  consent  of 
all  tho  original  States.  Hero  is  the  one  satisfactory  explanation  of  tbo  ]>eeide'4 
real  intent,  that,  in  1787,  before  the  Constitut  ion  of  tbo  United  Stat«»s  was  formetl,  the 
confederated  thirteen  American  States  de4lieated  to  e<lncation,  in  tbo  only  terrifc»ry 
over  which  they  ha«l  exclusivo  control,  an  endowment  of  ]mblio  land  snch  as  never 
has  been  given  by  any  otber  pcoplo  since  tho  world  was  ma«le. 

Here,  then,  is  tho  upland  from  which  tbo  new  cduesitioiial  departure  in  Americas 
life  is  to  bo  made.  Hero  is  prefignreil  tho  ideal  of  Republican  institutions,  tbo  g<»»- 
pel  of  American  Democracy,  emb(Mlied  in  tho  imuiortul  words  of  tliin  ordiunn<o,  »el 
np  like  a  beacon  light  for  tbe  gnidauco  of  tho  nation  through  tho  stormy  passage  yet 
before  it  in  the  long  years  to  come. 
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CHA^PTER  XVII 

ROBERT    CHARLES   WINTHROP    AND   TFTE    PEABODT 
EDUCATION  FUND  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

By  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo.  LL.  D. 

The  death  of  Robert  Charles  Winthrop,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  November 
IG,  1894,  has  called  forth  a  great  variety  of  uotabJo  memorial  tributes 
from  the  press  and  the  various  public  and  private  associations  Avith 
irhich  ho  had  been  connected  dunng  his  long  and  laborious  life.  It 
only  remains  that  a  more  extended  notice  than  has  yet  been  given  to 
his  services  in  what  may  fitly  be  called  the  department  of  educaticmal 
statesmanship  should  be  added  to  this  long  procession  of  eloquent 
commemoration.  The  sale  purpose  of  the  present  essay  is  tbe  attempt 
to  place  this,  in  his  own  estimation  by  far  the  most  interesting  and 
influential  of  his  numerous  and  important  contributions  to  the  "general 
welfare'^  of  the  Republic,  in  its  proper  relations.  And  my  excuse  for 
undertaking  this  work  is  that  for  the  past  fifteen  years  my  own  lot 
has  been  cast  in  a  ministry  of  education  through  all  our  Southera 
States,  uo  week  of  which  has  failed  to  bring  mo  in  contiR't  with  the 
powerful  and  beneficent  work  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  with 
which  the  closing  twentyeiglit  years  of  tlie  long  life  of  Mr.  Winthrop 
were  identified  as  the  i)resident  and  animating  spirit  of  this  organiza- 
tion for  the  blessing  of  a  whole  section  of  the  country  and  a  benedic- 
tion to  the  Republic. 

We  shall  see  that  by  family  descent,  by  personal  aptitude,  culture, 
and  environment  this  great  and  good  man  would  be  found  am^mg  the 
foremost  in  the  long  line  of  the  public  men  of  his  State  and  section  in 
that  general  service  to  education  which  is  perhaps  the  most  decisive 
test  of  a  genuine  American  statesmanship.  But  the  service  I  com- 
memorate is  of  a  fiir  more  radical  and  comprehensive  quality.  It  was 
after  the  voluntary  retirement  of  Mr.  Winthrop  from  a  distinguished 
political  career,  which  had  only  received  a  temporary  check  during  the 
turbulent  years  before  the  outbreak  of  our  civil  war,  at  the  ago  of  57, 
amid  surroundings  which  were  a  great  tenii)tation  to  a  dignified  retire- 
ment fi*om  all  ]>ublic  labors  and  resj>onsibili ties,  that  he  wassummoned 
by  George  Peabody  as  confidential  friend  and  adviser  in  what  was  then 
the  greatest  series  of  personal  benefactions  ever  made  to  education 
and  still  remains  the  most  memorable  i)ublic  demonstration  in  history 
by  a  private  citizen  in  behalf  of  national  i>eaco  and  gno<l  will.  It  was 
indeed  a  "red  letter  day''  in  modern  civilization  when  George  l*ea- 
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body,  sitting  in  the  ball  of  Robert  0.  Wintbrop's  beautiful  borne  in 
Brookline,  Mass.,  under  tbe  portrait  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  educa- 
tor of  tbe  central  American  colonies  for  tbe  war  of  Independence, 
opened  bis  leather  wallet  and  brought  forth,  one  by  one,  the  documents 
and  securities  of  tbe  proposed  donations  to  education  in  his  native 
laud,  involving,  with  their  subsequent  additions,  an  expenditure  of 
nearly  $10,000,000,  and  invited  bis  old  friend  to  be  henceforth  his 
"alter  ego,"  adviser,  and  most  responsible  administrator  of  the  greatest 
of  all  these  donations.  Well  might  even  a  man  already  so  generously 
adorned  with  public  honors  and  private  regards  as  Mr.  Winthrop 
declare  with  prophetic  enthusiasm:  "This  is  tbe  greatest  honor  of  my 
life."  From  that  hour  be  gave  himself,  heai*t  and  soul  and  mind  and 
strength,  to  this  mighty  work  of  national  reconciliation  on  the  line  of 
education,  through  the  twenty-eight  remaining  best  years  of  bis  life. 
And  at  the  close  be  declared  that  ho  regarded  the  work  to  which  he 
had  been  thus  i)rovidentially  called  the  most  important  service  be  had 
been  able  to  render  to  bis  country. 

As  in  all  the  highest  things  done  in  this  world,  the  superior  element 
of  this  service  was  personal.  Here  was  the  one  man,  so  fashioned  by 
honorable  descent,  by  broad  general  culture,  by  eminent  social  rela- 
tions and  easy  pecuniary  estate,  by  long  and  valuable  public  service  in 
the  critical  years  of  the  national  life,  and  perhaps  by  tbe  widest  per- 
sonal acquaintance  of  any  American  with  famous  people  at  home  and 
abroad,  by  close  and  familiar  contact  with  the  inner  life  of  universities 
charitable  and  historical  associations,  and,  above  all,  by  an  intelligent 
and  invincible  faith  in  the  American  system  of  universal  education, 
that  in  looking  across  tbe  sea  it  is  no  wonder  that  George  Peabody  saw 
his  venerable  forehead  lifted  above  all  others  as  tjbe  true  yokefellow 
in  bis  inspired  charity  for  American  children  and  youth. 

But  even  this  remarkable  outfit  of  qualifications  for  such  a  position 
would  have  failed  of  the  result  without  tbe  personal  peculiarity  of  this 
man,  at  once  so  positive  and  resolute  in  his  ideals  and  in  his  dealing 
with  affairs,  so  generous  and  forbearing,  so  consecrated  to  liberty  and 
union,  and  yet  so  tactful  and  honorable  toward  all  who  bad,  by  the 
terrible  fate  of  civil  war,  seemed  for  a  time  arrayed  in  implacable  hos- 
tility  to  both,  so  immovably  fixed  in  his  confidence  in  tbe  American 
common  school  as  the  corner  stone  of  American  society,  and  yet  so 
courteous,  appreciative,  and  patient  toward  communities  and  people 
which  for  two  centuries  had  not  included  it  in  their  scheme  of  educa- 
tion. It  must  have  been  in  recognition  of  this  personal  quality  in  his 
ancestral  lino  that  tbe  friends  and  neighbors  of  tbe  old  Wintbrops  ^ 
the  mother  country  placed  on  tbe  tablet  above  tbe  family  tomb  in 
Groton  church,  BuflTolk:  "Blessed  are  tbe  peacemakers,  for  they  shall 
be  called  the  children  of  God." 

We  have  hero  no  controversy  with  that  "  science  of  history  "  which 
leaves  out  God  and  man  as  motive  powers,  and  remands  human  life  to 
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tlie  dreary  monotouy  of  an  upward  fatalistic  evolution  of  inevitable 
events.  But  if  there  was  a  God  in  our  Israel  in  the  days  of  the 
fathers,  He  is  our  God  today;  never  more  abundantly  manifested 
than  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  American  common 
school  in  the  sixteen  Southern  States  of  this  Republic  during  the 
past  thirty  years.  And  if  any  men  of  our  "  grand  and  awful  time'' 
can  fitly  be  named  as  "  coworkers  with  God,"  it  is  that  committee  of 
forty-eight,  the  trustees,  agents,  and  educators  of  the  Peabody  Educa- 
tion Fund,  of  which  the  illustrious  brotherhood,  George  Peabody  and 
Robert  Charles  Winthrop,  were  the  acknowledged  head,  and  of  which 
Barnas  Sears,  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Eben  Steams,  and  William  H.  Payne 
for  a  generation  have  been  members. 

This  service  of  Mr.  Winthrop  consisted,  first,  of  an  intimate  relation, 
so  constant  and  confidential  that  its  details  can  never  be  known,  with 
Mr.  Peabody  during  the  few  closing  years  of  his  life,  and,  after  his 
death,  of  the  acknowledged  headship  of  the  administration  of  his 
magnificent  benefaction.  Althougb  George  Peabody,  from  his  wide 
acquaintance  in  our  country  and  remarkable  practical  knowledge  of 
men,  was  able  to  nominate  the  original  sixteen  trustees  of  his  fund  and 
to  indicate  the  general  lines  of  operation  in  its  use  and  distribution,  yet^ 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  must  have  depended  largely  on  Mr. 
Winthrop  at  every  step  of  the  details  of  the  organization,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  indispensable  executive  agents,  the  methods  of  approach  to 
the  Southern  communities,  and  the  most  effective  way  of  distributing 
a  fund  apparently  so  large  and  yet  so  easy  to  be  set  adrift  downstream 
in  a  freshet  of  sentimental,  sectarian,  or  patriotic  charity. 

It  was  Mr.  Winthrop  who  sought  out  and  almost  "laid  violent  hands 
upon"  President  Barnas  Sears,  of  Brown  University,  Rhode  Island,  as 
the  first  agent  of  the  organization,  and  who  encouraged  Dr.  Sears  to  sum- 
mon Dr.  Eben  Stearns  to  a  new  lease  of  life,  more  crowded  with  splen- 
did success  than  all  that  went  before,  in  the  first  mastership  of  the 
Peabody  Normal  School.  It  was  Mr.  Winthrop  who,  with  admirable 
recognition  of  the  best  educational  traditions  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
and  the  city  of  Nashville,  married  this  first  great  normal  school  of  the 
South  to  the  old  university  projected  by  Dr.  Liudsey,  and  by  him  held 
up  with  marvelous  courage,  faith,  and  sacrifice  through  a  long  and 
anxious  life.  It  was  Mr.  Winthrop  who,  even  before  the  death  of  Dr. 
Sears,  had,  at  his  suggestion,  fixed  his  eyes  on  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  who 
began  his  public  life  in  the  legislature  of  Alabama  as  an  advocate  for 
the  public  school  and,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  like  so  many  of  the  ablest 
leaders  of  the  Confederacy,  had  retired  to  a  college  professorship  and 
presidency,  as  his  probable  successor.  Mr.  Winthrop  had,  with  Dr. 
Samuel  Green,  of  Boston,  shouldered  the  entire  responsibility  of  admin- 
istering the  Peabody  Education  Fund  during  Dr.  Curry's  two  years' 
absence  as  minister  at  the  Court  of  Spain,  that  he  might  return  to  his 
most  honorable  position  as  agent  both  of  the  Peabody  and  Slater 
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educational  fands  of  the  South.  It  was  Mr.  Winthrop  wlio  earnestly 
cooperjited  in  bringing  Dr.  William  II.  Payne  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  to  Nashville  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  Stearns.  It  was  lie  wbo, 
from  first  to  last,  insisted  that  the  Peabody  Fund  should  be  solely  used 
for  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  South  in  the  American  com- 
mon school  and,  when  the  income  of  the  fund  proved  insnflBcicnt  to 
continnc  the  work  of  subsidizing  many  schools,  pleaded  with  Congress 
ami  the  country  for  that  national  aid  to  educjition,  esx>eciaHy  for  tbo 
overcoming  of  Southern  illiteracy,  and,  on  the  failure  of  that,  cooperated 
so  vigorously  in  concentrating  the  benefits  of  the  fund  on  the  training 
of  teachers  for  the  new  common  schools  of  t  he  South.  And  all  this  was 
done  as  the  genuine  expression  of  an  intense  and  jmtient  consecration 
of  himself  to  this  great  and  good  work,  whereby  he  exalted  the  private 
citizen  of  Boston  to  a  position  of  educational  statesmanship,  in  its 
ultimate  results  second  to  that  of  no  man  during  the  years  since  tlie 
close  of  the  war  of  brothers  sent  for  the  punishment  of  our  national 
transgressions  and  to  assure  the  i>erpetual  union  of  American  States 
in  a  Republic  such  as  was  never  before  known  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

We  use  the  phrase  "educational  statesmanship'^  advisedly,  for  in 
onr  country  it  has  a  peculiar  significance,  and,  like  the  common  school, 
is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  our  order  of  republican 
society.  The  schoolmen  of  different  sections  of  the  .Uni(ni  are  in  fre- 
quent controversy  concerning  the  real  origin  of  the  common  school 
that  now,  after  a  steady  growth  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  has 
become  a  vital  part  of  the  organization  of  every  State  and  Territory 
and  is  more  and  more  regarded  as  that  stone  so  long  "  rejected  by  the 
builders"  of  the  national  life,  only  to  become  "  the  head  of  the  corner.'' 

Of  course,  no  human  institution  so  beneficent  and  so  comprehensive 
in  its  influence  as  the  American  common  school  ever  sprung  full  grown 
from  the  brain  of  any  great  educator  or  was  finally  developed  by  any 
I)eople  save  through  the  experimenting  and  varied  experience  of  many 
years.  There  had  been  free  schools  established  bj'  the  clergy  of  great 
churches,  the  gifts  of  benevolent  individuals,  the  governments  of  feudal 
towns,  and  exclusive  guilds  and  associations  of  private  families,  in  all 
civilized  lands,  before  the  Pilgrims  came  to  Plymouth  Rock.  Even 
they,  though  abiding  for  eleven  years  in  Holland,  the  country  that  np 
to  that  date  had  done  the  most  for  popular  education,  were  so  little 
impressed  with  what  they  saw  abroad  that  for  many  years  no  public 
school  was  established  in  the  original  Puritan  colony.  Tlie  public 
schools  of  Manhattan  Island,  under  the  Dutch  rc^gimc,  were  church 
parochial  schools,  subsidized  by  the  trading  company  that  for  sixty- 
eight  years  misgoverned  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  and  finally  collapsed 
by  the  revolt  of  its  own  worrieil  and  exasperated  people. 

For  the  first  time  in  human  history  the  whole  responsible  people  of 
the  two  leading  New  England  colonies,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
voted  to  establish  schools  fashioned  somewhat  after  the  style  of  tlio 
English  free  schools  of  the  day,  but,  iu  their  case,  the  true  children  of 
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the  people.  If  there  ia  anything  that  can  reconcile  us  to  the  persistent 
religiou8  bigotry  of  the  oiirly  settlers  of  New  England  it  U  (ho  fact 
that  under  that  tremendous  and  i>ecnliar  regime,  where  a  set  of  the 
most  obstuiately  individual  ijeople  on  God's  earth  agreed  to  lire 
together  as  a  churcli  that  kept  all  outsiders  ^^out  in  the  cold,  ^'  what  we 
call  the  '* religious  question''  never  came  up  as  a  hindrance  to  a  system 
of  popular  education.  Every  American  colony  beyond  the  Hudson  was 
so  distracted  by  its  cosmopolitan  and  sectarian  religious  conformatiou 
that  it  was  irajTOSsible  that  any  general  scheme  for  schooling  the  chil- 
dren together  could  bo  adopted.  But  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut the  people,  with  the  exception  of  an  insignificant  minority,  for 
almost  a  century  were  practically  of  one  mind  about  their  cliurch 
affairs,  and  were  at  liberty  to  plant  deep  and  sti-ong  tbo  radical  i.lea 
of  New  England  life,  that  thoresi>onsible  people  of  a  community  should 
make  the  church,  make  the  state,  and  make  the  school. 

The  old-time  New  England  i>arson,  the  scarecrow  of  all  the  small 
children  of  the  rival  churches,  was  simply  a  minister,  elected  to  his 
place  for  life,  but  dependent  on  his  people  for  his  living  and  every 
opjwrtunity  of  usefulness,  from  the  first  kept  in  his  own  somewhat 
expanded  sphere  by  a  public  opinion  that  no  ecclesiastic  was  strong 
enough  to  iK?rmanently  withstand.  Tbo  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut colonies  were  from  the  beginning  virtual  republics,  by  oi)eu  pro- 
test or  indirect  policy  holding  the  civil  and  religious  domination  of  the 
mother  country  at  arm^s  length  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  common  school  of  New  England  was  from  tire  beginning  a  peo- 
ple's school.  John  Wintlirop,  first  governor  of  (he  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  contributed  generously  with  Vane  and  Bellinghanf  to  found 
the  first  schools  in  Boston.  At  oneo  the  neighboring  settlements  "fol- 
loweil  suit"  and  schools  were  established  by  tho  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  iwople,  reenforced  by  a  rate  imiwsed  on  everybotly  who  would 
not  contribute.  Tlie  whole  scLeme  was  clinched  by  tho  original  series 
of  tho  laws  of  1647,  compelling  every  family  to  school  its  children  and 
every  town  of  sufficient  population  to  support  a  free  school  to  fit  boj'S 
for  the  universit3\  Governor  John  Winthrop,  tlie  American  ances- 
tor of  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  by  a  speech  in  tho  geuend  court,  secured 
tho  appropriation  of  a  sum  larger  than  all  tho  remaining  colonial 
tax  to  foun<l  the  college  that  later  became  Ilarvjird  University.  lie 
eontributetl  a  collection  of  books,  was  one  of  its  fast  friends,  and, 
under  his  a<lministration  in  the  various  high  i>ositions  oecui)ied  by 
him  the  first  school  legislation  of  Massachusetts  was  enacted,  which 
was  tbo  real  beginning  of  tbo  i»resent  American  common  school.  The 
same  result  followe^l  tho  administration  of  tho  'Hwo  Johns,"  both  gov- 
ernors of  Connecticut,  son  and  grandson  of  John  Wintlin>p. 

Before  tho  war  of  the  Bevolution  that  colony  could  l>oast  of  what  no 
American  Stato  to-day  can  affirm — that  there  was  no  illiteracy  within 
its  borders. 

Tho  ono  essential  feature  of  the  American  common  xS€liool,*vhich 
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differentiates  it  from  the  great  European  systems  of  public  education, 
is  this :  That  it  is  a  school  "of  the  i)eoplo,  by  the  people,  for  the  people." 
The  legal  voters  of  the  community  establish  a  school  system  for  all  the 
children.  They  pay  for  it  and  make  it  free  or  otherwise;  send  their 
children;  choose  its  officers  and  teachers;  through  an  elective  board 
arrange  all  the  details  of  its  organization,  instruction,  and  discipUne, 
and  supervise  it  through  officials  responsible  to  themselves.  Au 
American  State  legislature  is  only  au  elected  and  temporary  commi^ 
tee  of  the  whole  people,  its  only  function  in  education  being  every  year 
to  respond  to  the  public  opinion  of  its  masters. 

The  common  school,  thus  established,  is  the  animating  soul  of  our 
entire  scheme  of  American  universal  education,  beyond  itself,  indi- 
rectly but  inevitably,  modifying  and  molding  all  private,  corporate, 
and  parochial  organizations,  academic,  industrial,  professional,  and 
aesthetic.  Because  of  this,  like  our  government  and  order  of  society, 
it  only  grows  with  the  people,  and  may  reach  conditions  of  success 
impossible  to  any  rival  system,  however  complete,  but  with  a  narrower 
base,  in  other  lands. 

Out  of  this  radical  organization  there  naturally  grows  up  an  educa- 
tional public,  apart  from  the  teachers  and  professional  educators,  who 
in  former  times  and  still  in  other  countries  maintain  an  almost  des- 
potic control  of  the  entire  realm  of  education.  In  every  community  in 
the  United  States,  however  benighted  or  enlightened,  I  find  this  edu- 
cational public,  the  superior  people  of  every  class,  race,  religion,  and 
condition,  who  believe  in  the  American  system  of  universal  education 
and  are  determined  that  in  this  respect  "the  Republic  shall  receive 
no  harm.*  They  are  the  people  who  insist  on  the  schooling  of  all  chil- 
dren for  American  citizenship;  persuade  or  force  the  community  to 
support  public  schools  and  agitato  for  their  constant  improvement; 
insist  that  the  best  of  its  kind  is  "none  too  good''  for  the  humblest 
child  destined  to  the  loftiest  earthly  position — sovereign  citizenship 
in  the  world's  chief  Republic;  take  the  responsibility  to  "revise  and 
correct"  the  educational  schemes  of  i)rofessional  ecclesiastics,  scholars 
and  schoolmen;  and,  by  a  roundabout  common  sense  and  knowledge 
of  the  necessities  and  capabilities  of  the  community  at  any  given  time, 
decide  finally  what  shall  be  done. 

As  representative  of  this  educational  public  there  has  grown  up 
in  every  American  community  an  office,  not  sharply  defined,  but  none 
the  less  inevitable,  which  we  may  call  educational  statesmanship.  It 
appears  in  public  life,  in  legislature  and  Congress,  where  the  ability  is 
demanded  to  formulate  the  people's  will  in  any  special  direction  con- 
cerning education.  But  its  most  effective  development  is  not  unfre- 
quently  found  outside  of  politics.  Indeed,  partisan  i)olitics  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  American  common  school.  Oftener 
than  otherwise,  the  true  educational  statesman  is  found  in  some  influ- 
ential, broad-minded,  persistent  man  or  woman  citizen  whose  life  is 
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consecrated  to  the  education  of  the  community  into  right  ideas  con- 
cerning this  the  most  vital  moving  power  c^  the  State. 

Herein  is  one  of  the  chronic  failures  of  the  teaching  class,  sometimes 
even  of  the  most  eminent  educators,  to  understand  the  "  true  inward- 
ness" of  the  educational  system  of  which  they  are  a  part,  and  no 
observer  of  American  affairs  from  abroad  has  fully  comprehended  it 
For  it  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  our  American  system  of 
universal  education,  through  all  its  complex  and  comprehensive  organ- 
ism "  working  together  for  good,"  that  it  can  not  be  dominated  by  a 
professional  class  of  any  sort.  The  priest,  the  politician,  and  the 
teacher  are  only  its  representatives  arid  ministers.  In  the  last  resort 
it  is  the  decision  of  the  educational  public,  representing  the  whole  peo- 
ple, itself  represented  by  the  educational  statesmanship  of  any  portion 
of  the  land,  which  determines  the  organization  and  sets  the  gauge  for 
the  practical  ongoing  of  the  people's  school. 

It  seems  little  short  of  a  special  providence  that  George  Peabody  was 
born  and  until  early  manhood  lived  in  New  England,  the  home  of  this  the 
most  peculiar  development  of  the  national  life.  All  his  own  education 
he  owed  to  the  country  and  village  district  school  of  the  Massachusetts 
of  nearly  a  century  ago.  But  so  impressed  had  he  been  by  what  camo 
to  him  there  that,  although  his  fortune  and  fame  were  acquired  in  that 
portion  of  his  own  country  where  this  system  of  schooling  was  not 
established,  and  in  England,  which  has  not  yet  built  on  the  final  foun- 
dations of  public  education ;  yet  when  he  came  to  make  his  splendid  gift 
for  the  children  of  the  South,  he  tied  it  up  with  conditions  that  made 
it  practically  impossible  it  should  be  used  in  any  other  way  than  it  was. 
In  nominating  his  original  board  of  trustees  he  not  only  provided  for 
a  fair  representation  of  the  New  England,  Central,  Western,  and  South- 
ern States,  but  selected  the  sixteen  men  that,  by  their  high  character 
and  exalted  jiosition,  avouUI  be  above  all  suspicion  cither  of  incapacity 
or  self-seeking,  and  would  be  eminent  representatives  of  the  educa- 
tional public  I  have  described. 

Without  the  little  country  district  school  of  New  England,  in  the 
earliest  years  of  the  liepublic,  there  would  have  been  no  story  of  this 
sort  to  be  told.  George  Peabody,  born  in  the  part  of  the  old  town  of 
Danvers,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  which  now  bears  his  own  imme,  on 
February  18, 1795,  came  into  the  Avorld  that  faced  the  average  New 
England  boy  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  His  ancestry  was  good,  but  his 
family  poor,  and  his  only  education  was  in  the  district  school  of  the 
day.  But  no  university  ever  left  on  its  fondest  graduate  a  stronger  and 
more  affectionate  remembrance  than  that  same  old  time  New  England 
country  district  school,  as  every  thoughtful  man  there  taught,  thrashed, 
and  persuaded  into  self-knowledge  and  self-help  can  testify. 

At  the  age  of  11  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  seminary  next  in  value 
for  a  student  of  American  life,  an  old-time  New  England  country  store, 
where  the  clerk  was  expected  to  do  all  sorts  of  work  and  face  all  sorts 
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of  people  in  selling  all  sorts  of  mercliandisc,  from  a  "point  of  lie,"  a 
jug  of  Xcw  England  rum,  and  a  gallon  of  "tliem  molasses'^  up  to  a 
farmer's  ax,  "a  pound  of  Epsom  salts,"  and  tbo  outfit  of  a  rural 
bride,  no  "came,  saw,  and  conquered,"  and,  at  14,  like  so  many 
"down  East"  boys  eager  to  "go  West,"  compromised  a  wLile  on  Ver- 
mont, returning  to  Kewburyport,  Mass.,  without  a  dollar.  He  drew  in 
tbo  same  harness  well  nigh  through  his  "teens,"  till  ho  was  "burned 
out." 

Invited  then  by  his  uncle,  ho  moved  to  Georgetown,  D.  C.  There 
wo  find  him  what  wo  now  call  the  "traveling  man"  of  a  firm  of  mer- 
chants in  that  little  city,  and  afterwards  as  the  active  partner  of  a 
larger  establishment  in  Baltimore,  whore  his  first  $3,000  was  made.  Ifo 
better  "training  school"  for  a  successful  man  of  affairs  could  be  found 
than  the  middle  and  border  Southern  Sta  tes — Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  Virginia — of  those  years,  all  of  which  were  traversed  by 
this  indefatigable  young  fellow,  year  after  year,  bent  on  traffic  and 
stmlying  men  and  things  as  only  young  George  Peabody  could  "take 
them  in."  lie  shouldered  arms  in  the  war  of  1812  as  a  home  guard  in 
tho  siego  of  Washington.  His  fir^st  earnings  went  to  hia  mother,  and 
ono  of  the  last  uses  of  his  great  wealth  was  to  build  and  consecrate  a 
beautiful  church  to  her  memory,  in  her  native  town,  with  tho  annex  of 
a  generous  gift  for  tho  general  welfare  of  tlie  place.  By  1827  ho  was 
found,  like  Ben  Franklin  before  him,  in  London^  where  at  last,  in  18IJI, 
ho  was  established  as  a  broker  an<l  general  operator  in  exehange^  and 
there  his  great  fortune  of  $15,000,000  w;is  made. 

All  this  time  ho  remained  an  American  of  tho  enlarged  New  England 
type — his  name  never  in  the  London  directory,  but  himself  broadened 
and  enriched  by  contact  with  other  x>arts  of  his  own  and  residence  in 
foreign  countries.  He  tells  us  that  from  his  early  manhood  bo  con- 
templated tho  use  to  which  ho  finally  devoted  two-thirds  of  U:3  fortune. 
In  well-known  i)ublic  and  in  many  private  ways  ho  manifested  l»iJJ 
affectionate  and  i^ractical  interest  in  his  countrymen.  But  it  was  after 
tho  age  of  50,  during  the  remaining  twenty  years  of  his  life,  (hat  his 
most  notable  benefactions  were  made.  Like  the  modest  gift  of  l>^' 
Franklin,  whoso  donation  to  Boston  at  his  death  is  now  rising  i"  * 
great  public  institution  for  free  instruction  in  mechanical  trades,  George 
Peabody  gave  to  London,  in  1S52,  a  sum  of  82,500,000,  which,  he  esti- 
mated, with  careful  handling,  would,  in  two  hundred  years  afford  sa^ 
stantial  aid  to  two-thirds  of  tho  industrious  poor  of  that  vast  world- 
receptaclo  of  mingled  si^lendor  and  misery. 

Then  began  his  gifts  to  his  own  country;  first  to  his  nntive  town, 
then  to  tho  city  of  his  early  adoption,  in  the  splendid  "Peabody  In^^' 
tute,"  of  Baltimore.  In  a  memorable  interview  with  Jiobert  0.  Witt- 
throp,  after  long  correspondence,  in  October,  1800,  he  opened  his  ba<l?G^ 
of  blessings,  culminating  in  his  donation  of  81,003,000,  besides  an  adUi* 
tional  81,500,000  in  the  securities  of  a  Southern  Btate,  for  tho  cdacatii^n 
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<if  tSie  cbitdren  of  tlio  SoatU,  unth  a  list  of  sixteen  life  trustees  to  attend 
fcoits  ntaDagement  and  distribntion.  A  subsequent  visit  to  America, 
the  year  of  liis  deatli,  com|>]eted  tkis  romaiK^  of  maiguilicent  munifi- 
ceoce,  lie  leaN'iug  to  tbe  Poabody  Education  Fund  another  $1,000,000, 
with  the  expectation  that  the  more  than  a  million  and  a  balf  additional 
in  the  ii»i>er  of  the  two  States  that  afterwards  failed  to  return  the 
clasp  of  the  hand  held  out  in  behalf  of  the  children  would  become 
avaikU>le.  The  public  benefactions  of  Mr.  Peat)ody  amount  nearly  to 
the  great  sum  of  $10,000,000,  while  $5,000,000  were  used,  as  he  said, 
**to  make  everyone  of  his  near  relatives  rich.'' 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  Southern  gift  had  been  tliat  Mr.  Kobert  O. 
Wintkrop  should  be  tiie  permanent  president  and  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish, 
of  New  York,  and  Bishop  M<;llvaine,  of  Ohio,  tlie  first  \ioe-presidcnt.s  of 
the  board  of  sixteen  trustees;  thus  including  the  Eastern,  OcutraJ,  and 
Western  States  iu  the  organization  of  this  largo  national  trust 

Certainly  no  man  in  America  was  better  quaUHed  in  ^very  way  than 
Eobert  C  Wintiirop  for  this  presidency.  Born  into  the  upper  realm  of 
the  Kew  England  social  estate,  be  was,  by  inheritance  und  family  tra- 
dition, a  natural  friend  of  educatioii.  His  American  ancestor,  John 
Winthrop,  first  governor  of  Massachusetts,  through  his  entire  colonial 
life  of  eleven  years,  had  a  hand  in  everything  called  education  in  that 
little  f^olony  c^  the  better  sort  of  English  folk  more  titan  two  hundred 
years  before.  Duiiug  his  adminlstratioii  the  foundations  of  the  Amcri^ 
can  common  school,  from  the  country  and  vOlagc  district  to  the  St;it3D 
university,  were  laid  in  tlie  new  colony.  And  of  that  other  notable 
organization  of  a  broad  and  free  Christianity,  although  a  born  church- 
man who  never  withdrew  his  respect  from  his  spiritual  mother,  the 
New  England  Congregational  Church,  the  child  of  the  people,  he  became 
a  faithful  and  intlueatial  imjinber,  not  infrequently  a  pj^acher  of  remark- 
able power.  His  son,  John  Winthrop,  jr.,  and  another  descendant  of 
the  fanuly,  both  governors  of  Connectient,  were  not  behind  their  father 
SAfd  grandfather  in  the  same  good  work.  Another  member  of  the  family 
became  a  noted  professor  of  Harvard  College,  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
Ibremost  scientific  men  of  that  early  day.  Like  all  these  old  families  of 
New  England,  worthies  and  unworthies,  the  house  of  Winthrop  blos- 
Bomed  out,  until  its  record  includes  a  roll  as  honorable  as  any  in  the 
land. 

Robert  Charles  Winthrop  was  born  in  Boston  in  1809.  He  told  me 
of  tlie  escape  he  and  the  occu|>ant  of  the  aitjoining  seat  in  tbe 
National  House  of  liepresentatives,  Mr.  Rob«-t  Barnwell  ilhett,  had 
from  exchanging  places  in  the  then  two  representative  hostile  States 
of  the  Union,  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina.  At  an  early  period 
the  father  of  Winthrop  removed  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  One  of  Mr.  Win- 
throp's  brothers,  I  understood,  was  born,  liveil,  and  died  in  that  city. 
The  pai-ents  of  Mr,  Khett,  if  they  ever  carried  ont  their  purpose  of 
going  to  Boston,  returned  in  time  to  save  their  famous  son  from  l)ecom- 
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ing  au  Abolitionist  of  the  Wendell  Phillips  type.  Whether  Mr.  Win- 
throp  could  have  been  entirely  changed  from  the  broad  and  thoaghtfnl 
conservatism  of  his  nature,  even  by  birth  and  residence  in  the  Palmetto 
State,  is  questionable,  though  he  might  well  have  become  the  same  sort 
of  man  as  his  friend,  the  ideal  planter,  governor,  and  publicist,  Hon. 
William  Aiken,  afterwards  a  zealous  and  life-long  member  of  the  board 
of  Peabody  trustees. 

At  an  early  age  young  Winthrop  had  begun  to  climb  the  ladder  of 
old-time  Whig  statesmanship,  whose  foot  for  twenty  years  rested  on 
the  threshold  of  every  promising  wellborn  son  of  Massachusetts.  He 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  at  10,  studied  law  three  years  in  the 
office  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of 
22.  At  25  we  find  him  in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  where  he 
remained  for  six  years,  becoming  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  *' great  and  general  court"  of  his  State  in  1840.  At 
the  age  of  31  he  represented  Boston  in  Congress,  where  ho  remained 
for  ten  years.  Once  elected  Speaker  of  the  JN^ational  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, he  was  defeated  for  reelection,  after  a  desperate  struggle  of 
three  weeks,  by  3  votes.  He  was  appointed  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Daniel  Webster,  who 
had  been  promoted  to  Secretary  of  State,  in  1850,  and  met  his  first 
rebuff  at  home  in  the  effort  to  secure  a  reelection  to  the  Senate — 
defeated  by  the  test  of  the  rising  political  antislavery  sentiment  of 
Massachusetts.  He  should  have  ended  his  public  career,  like  his  great 
ancestor,  as  governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  only 
failed  because  the  present  method  of  election  by  a  plurality  vote  had 
not  then  been  adopted. 

It  must  have  been  a  great  deal  mora  than  a  disappointment  and  dis- 
gust over  the  uncertainties  of  a  political  career  that  determined  the 
final  retirement  of  Mr.  Winthrop  from  public  station  in  1851,  at  the  age 
of  42,  for  he  was  a  devoted  friend  of  the  Union  during  the  civil  war, 
and  up  to  1864  an  occasional  advocate  on  the  platform  of  the  conserva- 
tive candidates  for  the  Presidency.  It  is  intimated,  and  doubtless 
true,  that  at  different  times  he  had  offers  of  high  public  position.  But, 
happily  for  his  city,  his  State,  and  his  country,  he  had  already  found 
his  way  to  that  highest  upland  of  American  life,  where,  recognized  as 
"the  first  citizen"  at  home,  he  found  himself  promoted  to  the  most 
honorable  position  in  the  Republic — educational  statesman  out  of 
office.  Here,  lifted  above  the  contentions,  triumphs,  and  defeats  of 
politics,  ho  could  preside  at  the  making  of  the  citizenship  of  the  new 
Republic  and  in  the  inauguration  through  half  the  Union  of  that 
great  agency  of  popular  education,  the  common  school,  without  which 
our  actual  ** liberty  and  union''  becomes  only  the  dim  and  distant  echo 
of  those  far-resounding  names. 

Throngh  all  these  years  he  was  taking  the  elementary  "course  of 
study"  which  would  gra<luate  him  later  into  the  presidency  of  the 
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Peabody  Education  Fund.  For  twenty-flvo  years  ho  was  presidout  of 
the  Boston  Provident  Association,  one  of  the  most  reliable  of  the  many 
charities  of  that  charitable  city.  For  thirty  years  he  was  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  its  archives  bear  learned  and 
eloquent  testimony  to  his  faithful  labors  there,  including  his  valuable 
biofjraphy  of  John  Winthrop.  For  eight  years  ho  was  iiresideufc  of 
the  alumni  of  his  alma  mater,  **Fair  Harvard,"  and  always  a  most 
devoted  son  of  the  firstborn  of  our  great  American  universities.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  Boston,  and  in  many 
good  ways  a  laborious  citizen  of  his  native  city.  Ho  naturally  stepped 
into  the  chairmanship  of  the  bojird  of  commissioners  charged  with  the 
erection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  building  in  1858.  Now,  this  insti- 
tution, on  stepping  into  its  spacious  new  home,  with  its  collection  of 
more  than  G00,000  books,  has  become  only  second  to  the  National 
Library  at  Washington. 

All  this  while  his  eminent  gift  of  noble  and  inspiring  oratory  was  at 
the  command  of  every  good  cause,  ready  to  pay  tribute  to  every  supe- 
rior man.  It  is  said  that  he  pronounced  no  less  than  150  memorial 
orations  or  eulogies  upon  as  many  eminent  Americans,  besides  others 
commemorating  celebrated  men  of  other  lands.  The  four  collected 
volumes  of  his  addresses  and  speeches  will  always  remain  a  model  for 
that  stylo  of  public  address.  At  the  founding  of  the  Winthrop  Com- 
mon Schoolhouse  in  Boston  he  spoke  noble  words  concerning  the  price- 
less heritage  of  New  England  to  the  Republic,  the  common  school. 
One  of  the  most  eloquent  and  discriminating  of  the  many  important 
addresses  called  forth  in  New  England  by  the  great  revival  of  popular 
education,  under  the  leadership  of  Horace  Mann,  was  Mr,  Wmthrop's 
admirable  oration  before  a  library  society  in  Boston  in  1838,  entitled 
"Free  Schools  and  Free  Government."  It  contained  a  definition  of 
education  that  should  be  printed  as  a  "broadside"  and  hung  up  in  every 
normal  school  in  the  land.  At  a  gathering  of  farmers  in  Hampshire 
County,  Mass.,  he  outlined  the  policy  of  agricultural  education  now 
everywhere  in  operation,  and  paid  this  eloquent  tribute  to  the  common 
school : 

Other  nations  may  boost  of  their  magnificent  gems  and  monster  diamonds.  Our 
Kohinoor  ia  onr  common-school  system.  This  is  our  'Mnountain  of  light'';  not 
snatched,  indeed,  as  a  prize  from  a  barbarous  foOj  not  destined  to  deck  a  royal  brow, 
or  to  irradiate  a  crystal  palace,  but  whose  pure  and  penetrating  ray  iliumincs  every 
brow  and  enlightens  every  mind  and  cheers  every  heart  and  every  hearthstone  in 
the  land,  and  which  supplies  from  its  cxhaustless  mines  ornaments  of  grace  unto  the 
head  and  chains  upon  the  neck  of  every  sou  and  daughter  of  Massachusetts. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  he  anticipated  what 
has  since  become  a  commonplace  of  educational  policy,  the  union  of  the 
free  library  with  the  common  school,  whereby  Massachusetts  now  has 
placed  a  free  school  library  before  90  per  cent  of  all  the  children  of  the 
State. 

His  commemoration  addresses  on  Webster,  Bowdoin,  Franklin,  J.  Q. 
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AdamS)  and  nnmerous  other  notable  characters  of  his  own  f^eneration 
were  raodehs  of  that  often  most  dreary  realm  of  oratory.  Ho  wa^i  tbe 
orator  at  the  beginning  and  completion  of  the  ^ at kjual  Washington 
Monument,  first  by  i>ositton  and  afterwards  by  invitation  of  Congiess. 
And^  above  all^I  rank  his  matchless  uildrcss  at  the  centennial  celebra- 
tion in  Yorktown,  Va.,  in  October,  ISSl,  which  should  bo  printed  for 
"  supplementary  reading  "  in  history  in  every  American  school.  These, 
with  great  numbers  of  addresses  and  other  interesting  papers,  declare 
him  one  of  the  most  versatile  and  instructive  public  speakers  and 
writers  of  his  day. 

Dr.  James  Walker,  greatest  of  the  old-time  parson  presidents  of  Har- 
vard, said  to  me,  *'Tho  oration  will  die  with  Hobert  C  Winthrop." 
Indeed^  of  this  sui>erb  Yorktown  oration  it  may  almost  be  said— what 
Wagner  writes  of  the  ninth  symphony  cf  Beethoven — that  hero  tJie 
summit  pinnacle  of  music  had  been  scaled  and  hereafter  the  musical 
drama,  the  marriage  of  all  the  fine  arts  set  to  music,  was  only  jwssible. 
The  oration  before  a  cultured  or  i)oi>ular  audience,  or  even  as  a  belated 
intruder  in  the  national  Semite,  is  now  but  a  reminiscence.  The  phuje 
of  the  orator  is  to-day  occupied  by  the  man  who,  with  his  mind  crowdinl 
witli  tho  facts  and  weighty  reasons  of  his  themo,  takes  his  bearers  into 
his  confidence  and  leads  them  on,  through  every  agency  of  instructiv€s 
persuasive,  and  magnetic  8i>eeeh,  to  the  irresistible  eonvictl<»i  at  the 
close. 

And  all  this  time  was  Mr.  Winthrop  one  of  tho  best  beloved  and 
honored  men  in  tho  true  *' upper  ten'^  of  his  own  and  other  lands;  and 
his  last  volume,  **  written  for  his  grandchildren,''  is  a  delightful  record 
of  such  an  acquaintanco  with  tho  most  eminent  x>eople  of  many  countries 
as  probably  no  other  American  can  boast. 

So  thero  was  no  mistake  made  when  George  Peabody  took  Robert 
O.  Winthrop  into  his  confidence  on  the  autumn  day  when  he  sat  in  his 
hall  at  Brookline,  under  the  portrait  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
unfolded  the  inspiring  record  of  his  own  contemplated  beneficence  in  tbe 
way  of  ^'  aid  and  comfort"  to  education ;  a  benefaction  still  for  thought- 
ful charity, variety,  and  practical  utility  unrivaled  even  by  the  magnifi- 
cent bequests  of  which  it  was  the  precursor  and  often  tho  BUg«restion. 
George  Peabody  knew  tho  man  of  whom  he  said,  two  jears  after  the 
organization  of  tho  trust,  "Mr.  Winthrop,  to  whom  I  am  so  much 
indebted  for  cordial  sympathy  and  careful,  consistent,  and  wise  coun- 
sel in  this  matter.'^  Deliberate  words,  every  one  *'  a  word  of  truth  and 
soberness.'' 

At  onco  Mr.  Winthrop  recognized  that  ho  had  heard  his  divine 
"call"  and  declared  with  prophetic  foresight,  ** This  is  the  greatest 
honor  of  my  life."  Indeed,  what  reward  can  be  given  to  any  man 
more  grateful  and  more  weighted  with  high  resi>onsibility  and  gnw»d 
opportunity  than,  at  the  end  of  an  honorable  public  career,  to  he:irtho 
sunmions  to  the  perx>etual  service  of  neighborhood,  State,  or  nation^ 
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with  a  standing  commission  from  tlio  people  to  labor  in  Iho  bcLooI,  th6 
cliurcL,  and  tlio  charities  that  so  ennoble  onr  ngo  and  are  the  real 
motive  iK>wers  of  the  hlghe^st  national  life?  No  memlxT  of  that  illus- 
trious group  of  Peabody  trustees,  hoirevcr  great  may  have  been  his 
former  services  and  distinctions,  but  must  have  felt  that  this  was 
indeed  the  richest  honor  and  most  x>recions  opportunity  for  beneliccut 
and  influential  work  in  his  career.  It  was  reserved  for  one  of  Ihis 
bo<ly  to  solve  our  old  civic  puzzle,  "What  use  has  the  country  for  an 
ex-President  of  the  United  States  t"  Rutherford  B.  Ilayes  retired  from 
one  of  the  purest  and  most  useful  administrations  of  that  supreme 
American  office  only  to  step  upward,  hand  in  hand  with  his  admirable 
wife,  into  a  no  less  eminent  career  of  laborious  and  helpful  service  in 
behalf  of  education,  charity,  and  all  things  included  in  the  religion  of 
the  Golden  Rule,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Beatitudes,  and  the  Sermon  ott 
the  Mount. 

On  a  memorable  day,  February  8, 1SG7 — the  board  of  PealxMly  trus- 
tees held  its  first  meeting,  in  Willard's  llotel  in  Washington.  It  is 
recorded,  as  one  of  the  many  spectacles  and  ocitasions  of  which  a  noble 
gallery  of  educational  memorial  pictures  might  bo  painted,  that  this 
meeting  was  oi>ene<l  with  prayer  by  the  A-enerablo  Bishop  Mcllvaine, 
while  General  Grant  knelt  beside  him  in  humble  supplication  to  the  God 
of  all  the  children.  Another  picture  might  well  bo  George  Peabwly  and 
Robert  C.  Wintrop,  seated  under  tho  ]>ortrait  of  Benjamin  Franklin^ 
tiiking  high  counsel  together  in  behalf  of  Young  America.  Still 
another,  when,  at  a  meeting,  about  tho  year  1870,  in  the  city  of  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  called  iu  behalf  of  education,  in  the  midst  of  aimless  and 
inconclusive  debate,  a  plain,  elderly,  stranger  gentleman  arose  and 
asked  permission  to  si>eak,  announcing  himself  as  Barnas  Sears,  and  in 
a  voice  scarcely  above  a  whisper  (for  he  was  a  victim  of  the  ''great 
American  catarrh''  through  his  entire  first  visit  to  this  then  distant 
land)  told  the  people  that  he  was  the  agent  of  the  PealxMly  Education 
Fund  and  would  bo  happy  to  supjdement  any  appropriation  for  a  com- 
mon school,  fi-ee  to  all  the  children,  to  the  extent  of  one-thinl  its  cost, 
and  thus  notably  assisted  at  tho  beginning  of  the  now  ra])idly  eximnd- 
ing  public-school  system  of  that  most  extensive  of  the  United  States. 
Still  others,  a  succession  of  memorable  pictures,  commemorating  the 
death  and  burial  of  this  man,  of  whom  Victor  Hugo  wrote,  "On  the  cjirth 
there  are  men  of  hate  and  men  of  love ;  of  tho  latter  is  George  Peabody, 
that  great  citizen  of  the  world  and  great  brother  of  all  men,"  lying  in 
state  in  Westminster  Abbey;  the ''sailing  out  into  the  west"  of  the 
British  battle  ship  Monarchy  convoyed  by  an  American  and  French 
steamer,  the  room  where  lay  the  coffin,  fitly  draiKul,  with  candles  burn- 
ing day  and  night;  the  reception  ef  the  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Portland, 
Me.,  an  outpost  of  tlio  Massachusetts  of  George  Peabody's  boyhwul; 
the  final  service  of  burial  beside  his  mother,  so  longed  for  that  his 
dying  words  were,  "  liemember  Danvers,"  fitly  closed   by  tho  uoblo 
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funeral  oration  by  Robert  C.  Wintlirop,  president  of  the  Peabody  Edu- 
cation Fund.  The  donor  had  said,  in  a  voice  trembling  through  happy 
tears  at  his  final  gift  of  $1,000,000,  at  Newport,  "This  I  givetotho 
Buffering  South  for  the  good  of  tho  whole  country ,''  Well  might  George 
Peabody  say,  at  the  dedication  of  tho  Peabody  Institute  at  Baltimore, 
"May  not  this  institution  be  a  common  ground  where  all  may  meet, 
burying  forever  differences  and  animosities,  forgetting  past  separationa 
and  estrangements,  weaving  the  bonds  of  mutual  attachments  to  the 
city,  to  the  State,  and  to  the  nation!''  Supported  by  the  blessed  faith 
in  God  and  in  the  Son  of  God,  "who  took  little  children  in  his  arms 
and  blessed  them,''  this  childless  man  wrote  these  words,  "Education, 
a  debt  due  from  the  present  to  future  generations."  On  his  death  bed 
he  said,  "It  is  a  great  mystery,  but  I  shall  know  all  soon."  Well 
might  the  solemnities  of  that  memorable  funeral  at  Danvers  be  closed 
by  tho  impressive  words  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  "  And  so  we  bid  thee  fare- 
well, brave,  honesty  noble-hearted  friend  of  mankind." 

It  would  be  both  unprofitable  and  discourteous  here  to  anticipate 
the  history  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  now  in  preparation  by  its 
agent,  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  probably  to  be  issued  in  1897  at  the  close 
of  tho  thirty  years  named  in  Mr.  Peabody's  original  communication, 
whereby  at  that  date  two-thirds  of  the  trustees  are  emj^owered  to 
appropriate  the  bulk  of  the  funds  to  such  educational  institutions  or 
agencies  as  then  may  approve  themselves  as  suitable  beneficiaries. 
But  time  enough  has  elapsed  to  reveal  to  the  educational  public  of  the 
whole  country  the  wonderful  influence  of  this  unique  organization  of 
national  beneficence  upon  the  South  and  the  profound  significance  of 
its  policy  to  the  future  of  the  whole  United  States. 

In  estimating  this  influence,  the  establishment  of  schools  and  the 
.  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  fund,  already  amounting  to  nearly  the 
entire  original  available  sum,  leaving  that  untouched,  with  the  plant- 
ing of  what  Mr.  Winthrop  loved  to  call  "our  great  normal  college  at 
Nashville,"  are  of  subordinate  importance.  They  tare  at  best  revela^ 
tions  and  illustrations  of  the  central  policy  of  a  board  of  management 
without  question  the  most  eminent  and  widely  representative  of  the 
true  educational  public  of  tho  country  ever  gathered  and  held  together 
for  an  entire  generation  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  late  memorial  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  suggested  that  the  true  place  of  Mr.  Win- 
throp would  have  been  the  presidency  of  a  "great  national  academy*" 
similar  to  the  European  organizations  of  that  sort.  But  if  the  Old 
World  civilization  of  the  last  five  hundred  years  has  ever  presented 
the  spectacle  of  such  a  private  consecration  of  large  possessions  to  the 
educational  and  charitable  uplift  of  ifiankind  on  two  continents  as  that 
of  George  Peabody;  or  if  any  body  of  men,  on  the  whole  representing 
more  of  personal  worth  and  exalted  position,  has  been  held  up  fot 
thirty  years  to  such  a  task  as  setting  the  i>itch  for  the  reorganization 
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of  education  in  a  dozen  great  Commonwealths  in  the  industrial,  public, 
and  social  condition  of  our  Southern  States  at  the  close  of  our  civil 
war  5  or  if  even  the  splendid  personality  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  decorated 
with  the  gorgeous  regalia  in  which  the  Old  World  still  delights  to 
envelop  its  superior  official  class,  would  have  seemed  more  venerable 
than  in  his  own  continuous,  modest  presiding  over  that  illustrious 
group  of  gentlemen,  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  I  am 
unable  to  comprehend  the  significance  of  the  past  century  in  the  march 
of  human  events. 

The  appointment  of  the  original  body  of  trustees  and  the  arrange- 
ment for  its  continuous  life  was  in  itself  a  master  stroke  of  educational 
statesmanship  by  Mr.  Peabody.  So  wisely  and  well  was  this  arranged 
that  probably  there  has  never  been  in  any  country  a  Avorking  board, 
intrusted  with  great  educational  funds,  that  represented  so  varied  and 
in  almost  every  person  so  eminent  an  array  of  high  character,  ability, 
and  large  experience  in  affairs,  combined  with  distinguished  station. 
Here  have  been  found  three  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  two  Chief 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  atid  several  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  State  judiciaries;  famous  military  men,  both 
of  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies  j  Members  of  Congress,  Cabinet 
Ministers,  two  bishops  of  the  church,  financiers  like  Drexel  and  Morgan, 
mayors  of  cities,  and  a  generous  representation  of  that  most  reliable 
class,  the  men  of  substance  and  character  identified  with  the  educational 
progress  of  their  own  localities. 

Indeed,  the  majority  of  these  men  had  been  or  were  then  in  exalted 
public  station.  The  Army  and  the  !Navy  were  represented  by  Grant  and 
Farragut;  the  law  by  Evarts  and  Clifford;  business  by  several  of  the 
most  conspicuous  financiers  of  the  land.  The  ideal  Southern  i)lanter 
was  found  in  Governor  Aiken,  of  South  Carolina;  the  Northern  and 
Southern  retired  gentlemen  of  cultivated  proclivities  by  Eaton,  Brad- 
ford, Eussel,  and  McAllister.  It  was  only  at  a  later  period  that  the 
professional  educator  appeared,  in  the  person  of  the  distinguished 
president,  D.  C.  Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 

And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  such  a  board,  composed  of  men  bur- 
dened with  great  Affairs,  living  widely  apart,  has  never  in  its  thirty-three 
meetings,  extending  over  twenty-eight  years,  failed  of  a  quorum.  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Cleveland,  on  one  occasion  tele- 
graphed to  New  York  that,  although  detained  at  the  capital  by  imper- 
ative duties,  he  would  come  if  necessary  to  the  transaction  of  business. 
Mr.  Winthroi),  appointed  by  Mr.  Peabody  as  permanent  chairman  of  this 
<^  great  school  committee,"  was  never  absent  but  three  times  from  his 
post — once  when  detained  abroad  by  sickness  in  his  family  and  twice 
almost  held  by  force  at  home  by  ther insistence  of  physicians  and  friends 
on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age. 

Perhaps  the  most  powerful  and  perpetual  significance  of  the  life  of 
the  Peabody  board  of  trustees  has  been  in  this,  that  it  has  demonstrated 
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to  the  satis&ctiou  of  the  people  of  the  South  aad  of  the  whole  country 
that  only  sdoDg  the  educational  line  of  operation  has  th€re  been  or  oao- 
thero  be  surveyed  and  built  the  grand  high  way  of  sectional  reconcihatron 
and  national  unity  in  American  aff  airs»  We  have  only  praise  for  the  i^- 
sistcnt  and  self  sacrificing  efforts  of  the  educational  missions^  eatabhslied 
and  supported  through  the  exi)enditnre  of  many  millions  of  dollars  io 
the  South  by  the  various  Christian  churches  of  the  Northern  States 
during  the  past  generation,  especially  for  the  general  uplift  of  the  col- 
ored folk.  But,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  these  religious  bodies  \rere 
forced  to  somewhat  antagonize  their  corresponding  Southern  organiza- 
tions and  for  years  to  work  under  a  cloud  of  misapprehension.  Sectional 
reconciliation  along  the  ecclesiastical  lines  of  operation  has  not  been  and 
can  not  be  an  immediate  or  permanent  success.  It  hardly  required  tlw 
prophetic  foresight  of  men  like  Go\'^rnor  Andrew,  of  JMassachusetts,  in 
1860,  President  Hayes  in  187G,  and  others  of  the  higher  tyx>e  of  states- 
man for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  to  anticipate  the  certain  failure 
of  any  p[u*tisan  i>olitical  i)olicy  to  unite  the  people  of  all  tlic  States*  It 
is  a  chronic  delusion  of  the  average  leader  of  the  industrial  intereste 
of  the  country  that  money  is  the  only  real  bond  that  holds  the  nation 
together.  But  below  all  the  material  interests  of  mankind,  in  the  awful 
depths  of  our  mysterious  human  nature,  slumber  the  terrible  animal 
forces,  the  furious  passions,  ambitions,  and  blind  elemental  powers 
that  rock  society  in  periodical  earthquakes  or  overwhelm  nations  in 
the  hot  lava  or  tidal  wave  of  revolution.  The  experience  of  mankind 
points  to  but  one  successful  line  of  approach  along  which  the  "men 
of  good  wilP  and  the  women  of  true  love  can  proceed  with  hope  of 
permanent  success  in  a  condition  of  affairs  such  as  prevailed  in  onr 
Southern  States  when  George  Pciibody,  under  the  October  sun,  went 
out  to  Brookline  to  unfold  his  plan  of  the  reconstruction-  of  the  Eepub^ 
lie,  bearing  gifts  *^to  the  suffering  South  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
country.'' 

And  what  a  magnificent  success  has  been  scored  by  this  act  of  edu- 
cational statesmanship,  amid  the  trials  and  failures  of  the  past  tbirty 
years.  That  Dr.  Btw^nas  Sears,  a  Xew  England  man,  obnoxious  to  tlie 
leiiding  Southern  people  on  every  line  of  his  political  creed^  an  eminent 
leader  of  a  rival  religious  sect,  proposing  a  sjTstem  of  universal  popu- 
lar education  hardly  thought  of  before  except  in  the  original  plan  o* 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  rejected  as  the  prime  educational  heresy  by 
the  State  of  Jefferson  for  two  hundred  years — that  he,  as  agent  of  the 
Peabody  Fund,  should  have  gone  through  all  these  States,  meeting  every 
order  and  condition  of  their  people  without  ajar,  everywhere  welcomed 
by  tlie  superior  class  in  city  and  Commonwealth  as  a  new  commentiirjT 
on  the  Old  Scripture,  "How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains^are  the  fte« 
of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace,"  is  one  of  tbe 
marvels  even  of  our  marvelous  American  histor}'.  The  record  ef  tiio 
almost  unanimous  testimony  of  the  progressive  leaders  of  Sdoutherar 
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education  is  like  reading  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  upon  the  deck  of  a 
vessel,  storm  tossed  and  in  imminent  peril  of  going  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea. 

But  all  this  was  only  the  new  American  commentary  on  the  old 
Hebrew  prophet,  "A  little  child  shall  lead  them."  In  these  years  of 
material  and  spiritual  prostration,  jwverty,  discouragement,  and  exas- 
peration the  hearts  of  all  good  men  and  women  through  all  the  South- 
land turne<l  from  the  almost  unendurable  present  to  the  baby  in  the 
cradle,  the  little  children  crowding  the  home,  the  boys  and  girls  driven 
to  the  edge  of  a  premature  manhood  and  womanhood  by  the  snarling 
of  "  the  wolf  at  the  door.'^  From  all  that  was  disheartening  and  hoi>e- 
less  in  private  and  public  affairs,  they  looked  upward,  as  the  hapless  suf- 
ferers on  earth,  to  the  group  of  rejoicing  saints  and  angels  in  the  upi>er 
sky  in  Baphael's  mighty  canvas,  to  this  association  of  remarkable  men, 
the  foremost  in  the  land,  representing  all  sections,  every  creed,  and 
varied  stations  in  life.  They  were  solemnized  by  the  closing  scenes  in 
the  life  and  death  of  their  great  benefactor,  and  they  took  out  a  new 
lease  of  hoi>e,  pride,  and  energy  for  the  coming  days. 

With  the  comment  of  my  own  ministry  of  education  through  every 
State  of  the  South,  now  these  fifteen  years,  I  have  just  read  through 
the  four  volumes  which  contain  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  managers 
of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  from  their  first  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington, February  8,  18C7,  to  their  last  assembly,  October  5,  1894,  when 
the  final  words  of  their  honored  president  were  read.  And  I  would 
entreat  every  public  man,  every  right-minded  citizen  inclined  to 
despond  concerning  American  affairs,  to  "go  and  do  likewise.^  I  do 
not  envy  any  man,  however  "wise  in  his  own  conceit,*'  who  can  get  up 
from  a  cjvreful  reading  of  that  record  without  profound  gratitude  and 
thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  nations  that,  in  this  providential  way,  the 
people  of  the  whole  country  have  had  before  them  an  "object  lesson" 
of  the  way  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  nation  and  bind  the  hearts  of  all 
men  in  a  union  such  as  nowhere  else  has  been  seen. 

It  was  indeed  a  most  significant  response  to  the  almost  unanimous 
action  of  the  old  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  dedicating  the  six- 
teenth sections  of  the  vast  wilderness  of  the  national  domain  to  the 
schooling  of  the  children,  a  hundred  years  before.  If  for  nothing  else, 
the  Peabody  Education  Fund  would  be  splendidly  jnstified  in  its 
administration,  by  inaugurating  the  i>olicy  of  reconciliation  on  ednca- 
tional  lines  through  the  thirty  i)erilous  years  of  the  opening  era  of  the 
new  Republic. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  educators  of  our  great  Northern  States,  born 
and  nurtured  in  the  faith  in  the  American  common  school  as  the  heart 
of  the  American  system  of  universjil  education,  to  realize  what  a  sig- 
nificant and  profoundly  influential  step  was  taken  when,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  George  Peabody,  the  trustees  of  the  fund  indorsed  the  idoa  of 
its  sole  use  in  the  education  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the  South  in 
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the  Americaa  common  school,  organized,  disciplined^  instructed,  sup- 
ported, and  supervised  by  the  whole  people,  free  to  all  who  come, 
reaching  from  the  little  plantation  primary  to  the  State  university. 

George  Peabody  had  passed  his  entire  manhood  in  States  and  coun- 
tries which  had  not  yet  adopted  this  arrangement  for  the  training  of 
the  children  and  youth  through  intelligent,  moral,  and  efficient  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  Perhaps  all  of  these  trustees  were  college- 
bred  men  of  the  period  when  the  academy  and  university  held  their 
heads  high  above  the  country  district  school.  Several  of  them  were 
from  States,  localities,  and  surroundings  hitherto  indifferent  or  hostile 
to  such  an  experiment.  But  happily  they  were  all  men  of  large  obser- 
vation and  experience  in  the  real  life  of  the  American  people.  So 
when  the  question  came  up,  How  shall  this  gift  to  the  suflTering  South 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  country  bo  used!  they  gravitated,  after 
deliberate  consideration,  to  the  conclusion  to  lay  the  broad  founda- 
tions of  the  American  common  school,  first  in  its  elementary  depart- 
ment, where  even  to-day  90  per  cent  of  American  children  obtain  their 
only  education  from  books  and  teachers,  and  proceed  onward  and 
ui)ward  as  time  and  experience  might  dictate. 

This  should  be  an  impressive  warning  to  all  people,  however  "supe- 
rior," who  are  now  plotting  against  the  people's  university,  that  when 
the  real  common  sense  and  the  most  enlightened,  reliable,  and  patriotic 
public  opinion  is  brought  to  bear  on  any  or  all  tbe  plans  for  overturn- 
ing, undermining,  or  essentially  reconstructing  the  American  common 
school,  the  result  will  always  be  like  a  Northern  April  sun  playing 
upon  the  drifts  of  a  belated  April  snowstorm.  The  drifts  will  dissolve 
and  disappear  in  a  slough  of  slime  and  slush,  but  the  April  sun  will 
shine  on. 

Again  was  the  rare  wisdom  of  that  notable  "school  committee** 
abundantly  demonstrated  when  the  real  "American  Academy,"  of  which 
Eobert  O.  Winthrop  was  perpetual  president,  indicated  by  its  own 
example  the  true  method  of  educational  administration.  "  It  put  down 
its  foot,  for  good,"  on  the  road,  worn  broad  and  solid  by  the  American 
educational  public,  that  the  American  system  of  universal  education 
is  never  to  pass  from  the  control  of  the  whole  people,  acting  throttp:h 
their  own  chosen  representatives.  The  air  is  full,  oven  to-day,  of  elab- 
orate plans  for  transferring  the  responsibility  for  the  education  of  the 
20,000,000  American  children  and  youth  from  the  old  time  church  and 
priesthood  to  the  new  domination  of  despotic  chiefs,  self-perpetuating 
boards,  or  cliques  of  expert  scholars.  All  those  schemes  would  be  fail- 
ures if  attempted,  and  none  of  them  will  ever  become  a  fact. 

But  the  policy  of  the  Peabody  trustees  also  reaffirmed  the  growing 
idea  of  the  American  educational  public,  in  turning  to  tbe  highest  expert 
ability  of  the  land  for  the  details  of  organization,  discipline,  and  instruc- 
tion, all  that  concerns  the  daily  and  hourly  going  on  of  school  life  ia 
every  community.    As  by  an  irresistible  intuition,  Mr.  Winthrop  turned 
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to  President  Banias  Sears,  of  Brown  University,  Ehode  Island,  scholar, 
divine,  professor,  university  president,  State  superintendent  of  common 
schools,  as  the  one  man  who  could  most  fitly  go  forth  to  the  Southern 
people  bearing  the  message  of  "peace  and  good  will,"  clothed  in  the 
simple  garb  of  the  children's  common  school.  Dr.  Sears  called  Dr.  Eben 
Stearns,  from  what  seemed  to  him  an  ideal  position  at  the  close  of  a 
long  and  laborious  life,  to  come  to  Tennessee  and  once  more  engage  in 
the  founding  of  the  first  normal  school  for  the  teachers  of  an  entire 
section  of  the  Union.  No  two  men  in  the  country  were  in  all  ways 
better  fitted  for  the  work  in  hand.  As  scholars  and  schoolmen  of 
national  reputation  they  commanded  the  respect  of  the  highest  culture 
and  most  cx)mpetent  educational  leadership  in  all  these  Southern  States. 
By  lifelong  service  they  had  been  in  constant  contact  with  the  people's 
common  school  in  its  original  home.  They  were,  above  all,  the  two 
men  to  hold  fast  to  their  own  "high  calling"  of  a  people's  schooling 
with  a  holy  obstinacy  that  would  challenge  martyrdom ;  yet,  conserva- 
tive, cautious,  conciliatory  by  nature,  culture,  and  experience,  they 
were  willing  to  wait  for  peoples,  cities,  and  States  to  come  round  and 
appreciate  what  they  had  in  store  for  the  children's  good. 

From  the  first,  there  was  the  most  complete  sympathy  between  the 
board  of  trustees  and  these  admirable  men.  Mr.  Winthrop  said  of 
the  original  plan  of  oi)eration  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Sears:  "It  was  a 
perfect  chart  of  our  course,  as  the  writer  of  it  has  proved  to  be  a  per- 
fect pilot."  Dr.  Sears  himself  put  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  "  new 
education"  into  one  sentence,  in  his  address  to  the  Virginia  constitu- 
tional convention  in  1868:  "The  object  of  the  Peaboily  Education 
Fund  is  free  schools  for  the  whole  people,  neither  more  nor  less.  We 
have  nothing  in  view  but  what  is  comprised  therein." 

As  an  object  lesson  of  the  perfect  working  of  the  American  system 
of  universal  education,  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  whole  people, 
administered  in  all  its  details  by  an  expert  corps  of  tried  and  experi- 
enced officials,  this  policy  of  the  board  of  Peabody  trustees  was  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  new  schools  of  the  section  where  its  work 
was  done.  It  quietly  waved  aside  the  sectarian  priest,  the  partisan 
politician,  the  high-stepping  social  magnate,  and  the  narrow-minded 
schoolman,  and  called  the  people,  represented  by  their  most  reliable 
men  in  hamlet,  city,  and  State,  to  assume  their  rightful  oversight  of 
this,  the  most  precious  American  heritage. 

At  the  same  time  it  labored  in  season  and  out  of  season  to  build  up 
in  the  home  field  a  genuine  professional  class  of  teachers  and  educa- 
tors, competent  to  face  the  vast  and  increasing  needs  of  these  sixteen 
American  Commonwealths. 

And  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  this  achievement,  in  the  selection 
of  the  four  remarkable  men,  without  whose  professional  and  administra- 
tive ability  the  whole  scheme  would  have  been  a  failure,  we  note  another 
display  of  executive  wisdom.    It  was  fit  that  the  first  general  agent 
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and  first  master  of  the  Peabody  normal  school  sliould  be  selected  from 
the  group  of  tried  and  best-known  educators  of  the  State  that  gave  to 
the  country  George  Peabody  and  Robert  C.  Winthrop.  Here  were  two 
men,  representing  New  England  and  New  York,  where  the  American 
system  originated,  and  where,  in  18C6,  it  had  reached  its  highest  success. 
But  when  their  places  were  to  be  filled  by  their  successors,  it  was  just 
as  fit  that  the  general  agency  should  be  held  by  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  a 
man  who  by  birth,  culture,  and  public  career  represented  both  the  old 
and  new  order  of  Southern  affairs.  And  when  the  place  of  Dr.  Stearns 
was  vacant,  it  was  just  as  evident  that  his  successor,  Dr.  William  H. 
Payne,  should  come  from  the  State  of  the  great  Northwest,  Michigan,  in 
which,  at  that  time,  the  American  common -school  system  in  all  its  grades 
was  perhaps  most  completely  illustrated.  So  should  every  section  of  the 
new  Republic  have  its  fit  representative  in  the  administrative  force  of 
this  wise  and  beneficent  scheme. 

Even  more  conspicuous  was  the  wisdom,  so  rare  even  to-day  in  the 
educational  dealing  of  the  North  with  the  South,  displayed  by  Uie 
board  in  its  method  of  approach  to  the  part  of  the  country  it  was 
commissioned  to  assist.  It  would  have  been  "  as  easy  as  preaching" 
to  have  gone  to  these  States  with  a  loud  and  indignant  proclamation 
of  the  imminent  danger  to  which  they  were  cxj)osed  by  their  almost 
entire  destitution  of  suitable  arrangements  for  schooling  the  masses 
of  their  people.  The  i)ersonal  letters  and  reports  of  Drs.  Sears  and 
Stearns  for  the  first  ten  years  revealed  a  condition  in  this  respect  that 
drew  from  Southern  educators  and  statesmen,  like  Governor  Hugh  S. 
Thompson,  of  South  Carolina,  a  cry  of  apprehension  on  the  verge  of 
despair.  In  State  after  State,  in  city  after  city,  a  fourth,  a  third,  some- 
times almost  a  half  of  the  i>eople  above  10  years  of  age  were  found  in 
ignorance  of  letters.  The  streets  of  the  villages  and  the  wide  spaces 
of  the  open  country  were  swarming  with  untaught  children  ami  youth 
wandering  "as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.^  The  old  system  of  the 
secondary  and  higher  education,  brought  over  from  the  mother  country 
a  century  before,  for  the  schooling  of  the  children  of  the  well-to-do 
folk,  was  greatly  broken  down  by  the  war,  and  there  was  nothing  yet 
established  to  take  its  place.  No  considerable  bod}',  oven  of  the  more 
intelligent  people  in  those  States,  ever  realized  the  full  extent  of  this 
peril  from  the  lack  of  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  coming  genera- 
tion of  Southern  children,  from  18CC  to  1S80;  and  by  reason  of  a  some- 
what sensational  and  often  distorted  and  exaggerated  publication,  the 
educational  public  of  the  North  was  in  even  a  lower  depth  of  mis- 
information. 

But  of  all  this  we  heard  little  from  these  men  who,  of  all  others,  were 
best  acquainted  with  the  actual  condition.  They  had  other  work  to 
do  than  the  vain  effort  to  bring  15,000,000  people  to  the  "anxious 
seat''  by  parading  their  needs  before  njankind.  And  they  counted 
safely  on  the  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Southern  educational  public 
as  a  fulcrum  for  the  educational  lever  they  proposed  to  put  under  the 
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*•  mudsills  '^  of  every  State*  So  tliey  appealed  to  tlie  Sotrtlieni  people  in 
the  only  way  by  which  any  community  deserving  of  help  and  competent 
iop  cooperation  must  be  approached  by  anybody  proposing  to  do  them 
a  service  in  a  matter  so- complex  and  vast  as  the  training^^  of  their  chil^ 
dren  for  citizenship;  in.  our  American  Republic. 

They  called  to  their  attention  that  George  Peabody,  and  Robert  C. 
Winthrop^  and  Barnas  Sears,  and  Eben  Stearus,  and  Dr.  Curry,  and 
William  H.  Payne  came  to  them  as  the  representatives  of  an  illustrious 
official  company  of  the  foremost  meirof  the  Union,  representing  all  that 
was  most  inspiring  and  memorable  in  the  edncational  history  of  their 
own  past.  They  did  not  forget  to  remind  Virginia  of  Thoma*  JHiffcr- 
son,  still  chief  among  Amemcan  educational  statesmen  in  and  out  of 
office;  of  the  illustrious  company  of  the  Revolutionary  ftithers  and 
their  broad  pluns^  for  the  education  of  the  wliito  people  and  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves;  of  the  leadership  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  and 
the  cooperation  of  theentiro  old  Atlantic  South  with  the  entire  North 
in  the  original  consecration  of  public  lands  to  the  common  and  superior 
schooling  of  the- people  of  the  new  Northwest,  the  first  record  of  a  simi- 
lar action  in  history.  They  reminded  the  Southern  people  that  for  one 
hundred  years  this  ideat  of  universal  education  had  never  for  a  day 
been  absent  from  the  minds  and  hearts  of  its  greatest  public  men — 
indeed,  that  almost  every  eminent  publicist  of  the  South  had  put  on 
record  his  profound  conviction  of  the  imperative  necessity  of  such  an 
adaptation  of  the  American  system  as  was  possible  under  the  present 
order  of  society. 

They  reminded  tha  people  o£  North  Carolina  that  their  State  wa»  one 
of  the  earliest  in  the  South  to  move  in  the  establishment  of  the  higher 
educi^ion,  and  had  come  nearer  an  effective  system  of  pnblic  schools 
in  18G0  than  any  other  State  below  its  border.  They  rehearsed  again 
the  heroic  fight  of  old  Dr.  Breckiairidge  for  the  preservation  of  the 
school  funds  of  Kentucky,  whereby  the  children  of  that  Common- 
wealth are  to-day  enjoying  increasing  opportunities  for  free  education. 
They  recalled  the  repeated  efforts  in  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana  to 
establisli  aworkhig  system  of  popular  instruction;  the  setting  apart  of 
a  magnificent  land  fund  for  the  chUdrcu  by  tbe  wise  founders  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas;  the  persistent  labors  of  Governor  Brown  in  Missis- 
sippi and  of  Lindsay  and  his  asBoci;vtes  in  Tennessee  to  the  same  end*. 
They  did  not  Ibrget  how  young  Curry  had  labored  in  the  legislature  of 
his  own  State  in  similar  fasliion;  and  they  told  anew  the  story  how  the 
State  superintendent  of  schools  in  Alabivma,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  waTy  traveled  and  slept  with  the  records  of  his  office,  as  the  old 
monk  stood  by  his  precious  missal,  through  the  dreary  and  dreadful 
days  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Rouen;  and  they 
did  not  ferget  that  Baltimore,  and  Charleston,  and  New  Orleans,  and 
Louisville,  and  St.  Louis,  and  other  important  cities  had  built  up  the 
common  school  before  18C0. 

They  encouraged  the  republication,  "  with  note  and  comment,^  of  the 
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splendid  appeals  of  Dr.  Thorn  well,  of  South  Carolina;  the  eloquent  and 
racy  address  of  Governor  Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Virginia;  the  prophetic 
report  of  Dr.  Edward  Joynes,  in  The  Last  Days  of  the  Confederacy; 
and  they  pointed  to  the  volumes  of  Southern  legislative  documents, 
appeals,  resolutions,  speeches,  and  sermons  that  of  themselves  consti- 
tute a  copious  educational  literature  during  the  years  before  the  civil 
war  out  of  which  could  be  gathered  to-day  a  library  most  valuable  for 
the  instruction  and  inspiration  of  the  whole  American  people.  And 
theyunderstood  whyit  was  that  all  this  did  not  eventuate  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  common  school  in  the  South  before  1860,  outside  a  few 
cities,  and  its  partial  adoption  by  three  of  the  States. 

They  sympathized  with  the  mass  of  the  plain  white  people  of  the 
South,  who  for  one  hundred  years  had,  in  their  own  half-conscious  and 
ineffectual  way,  pleaded  for  the  better  education  of  their  children. 
They  heard  the  loud  cry,  as  from  the  depths,  of  the  emancipated  race 
for  the  Bible  and  the  ^'blue-back  spelling  book^  as  the  assurance  of 
security  and  success  for  their  new-found  freedom. 

Happily,  out  of  the  sore  deprivation  and  mortal  necessities  of  these 
States  from  1866  to  1876  came  the  providential  opportunity  to  origi- 
nate the  American  common  school.  The  old-time  prosperous  families 
could  no  longer  educate  their  children  in  expensive  private  schools, 
send  them  abroad,  or  tutor  them  at  home.  All  things  in  the  South 
pointed  to  a  new  era  in  the  education  of  the  people.  Dr.  Sears  reported, 
after  his  earliest  visits,  that  he  found  a  remarkable  unanimity  of  feel- 
ing on  the  necessity  of  a  new  departure,  and  everywhere  met  the 
responsible  class  of  people  ready  to  be  convinced.  He  had  but  little 
money  to  give,  scarcely  a  third  of  the  expense  of  establishing  a  school 
anywhere,  and  that  only  as  a  temporary  subsidy.  But  at  the  end  of 
eight  years  he  reports  a  practical  agreement  among  the  influential 
classes  of  the  Southern  people  to  establish  the  common  school  as  a  per- 
petual and  vital  element  in  the  State. 

Every  Commonwealth  soon  had  a  common-school  organization,  more 
or  less  effective.  Two  million  children  were  enrolled  in  the  new 
schools.  Twenty-four  cities  and  200  villages,  at  first  assisted  by  the 
fund,  had  soon  been  able  to  get  on  without  it,  and  were  supporting  the 
graded  system  of  public  instruction  free  to  all  classes  and  both  races. 
Included  in  this  multitude  were  half  a  million  of  the  children  of  the 
freodmen,  for  whom  their  white  neighbors  were  and  are  still  taxed, 
substantially  to  pay  the  cost  of  education.  Never  was  there  a  more 
triumphant  vindication  of  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  encouragement, 
inspiration,  appeal  to  the  higher  public  opinion  of  communities  and 
States  to  wake  out  of  their  sleep  and  clothe  themselves  anew  in  the  beau- 
tiful garments  of  intelligence,  prosperity,  and  power,  than  this  admin- 
istration of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  adhered  to  for  thirty  years, 
till,  by  the  common  consent  of  the  educational  public  of  the  entire 
country,  it  is  now  recognized  as  the  one  safe  and  sure  plan  in  "building 
for  the  children  of  the  South.-' 
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And  not  only  along  these  broad  lines  of  educational  policy,  but  in 
the  method  of  using  the  gift  at  its  disposal,  did  the  Peabody  board  of 
trustees,  from  the  first,  under  the  acknowledged  leadership  of  Mr. 
Winthrop,  move  on  to  a  complete  and  unexampled  success.  The  fate 
of  large  educational  funds  in  all  portions  of  our  country  during  the 
past  century  has  too  often  been  a  warning  and  a  discouragement  to 
the  most  generous  giver.  Large  as  it  appeared,  the  entire  gratuity  of 
George  Peabody  was  little  more  than  the  annual  present  school 
expenditure  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  barely  half  the  educational 
budget  of  the  New  York  and  Chicago  of  today.  How  it  was  so 
managed  that  a  sum  as  large  as  the  original  endowment  hgs  been 
already  expended,  while  the  original  $2,000,000  is  still  "in  the  bank,'' 
ready  in  two  more  years  to  be  used  in  the  endowment  of  such  institu- 
tions as  may  best  be  entitled  to  it,  is  a  lesson  to  all  administrators  of 
public  or  donated  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  children. 

This  policy  finally  included  three  separate  and  progressive  steps. 
First,  it  demonstrated  that  in  our  country  popular  education  is  not 
best  promoted  by  subsidizing  a  school  "  within  an  inch  of  its  life,"  thus 
destroying  all  sense  of  personal  and  corporate  responsibility  and  demor- 
alizing childhood  and  youth  by  an  indiscriminate  and  extravagant 
ministering  to  its  wants.  Every  intelligent  boy  in  an  American  common 
school  knows  that,  at  "  one  and  twenty,"  he  will  be  com][)elled,  according 
to  his  means,  to  support  and  become  responsible  for  the  system  of 
public  education  by  which  he  is  now  receiving  his  best  outfit  for  a 
successful  life.  In  1866  the  Southern  people  still  lingered  too  much  in 
the  old  conceit  that  even  in  a  Republic  "taxation  is  tyranny."  It 
would  have  been  easy  enough  to  demoralize  these  communities,  even 
by  an  unwise  distribution  of  the  sums  at  the  disposal  of  the  Peabody 
trustees.  So  they  struck  the  true  American  idea  to  show  the  people 
what  could  be  done  in  the  matter  of  public  education,  by  well-placed 
specimens  of  good  common  schools  at  strategic  educational  centers; 
contributing  for  a  brief  period  to  their  establishment  and  trusting  to 
the  common  sense  and  practical  energy  of  the  people  in  due  time,  of 
themselves,  to  support  their  own  system  of  instruction. 

For  twelve  years  this  policy  was  followed,  with  remarkable  discre- 
tion and  astonishing  success.  In  1880,  on  my  first  visit  to  the  South, 
I  found  these  public  schools  everywhere  acknowledged  models  and 
centers  of  light.  Their  boards  of  education  were  composed  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  community,  who  gave  character  to  the  movement 
and  from  the  first  assured  its  success.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
make  a  Northern  public  fully  understand  the  enthusiasm  I  witnessed  in 
scores  of  villages  and  cities,  extending  to  the  "  whole  region  round- 
about," awakened  by  the  strange  and  beautiful  spectacle  of  all  the 
children  "  going  to  school  together,"  instructed,  disciplined,  and  inter- 
ested in  a  way  that  had  never  been  known  before  "  in  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant."  Of  course,  mistakes  were  made,  and  some  of 
these  ventures  came  to  naught.    But  I  am  certain  that  no>42,000,000 
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has  ever  been  bandit  to  better  effect  than  this  sum  actually  expended 
in  the  past  twenty-eight  years  as  the  income  of  another  $2,000,000^  ii 
subsidizing  the  new  common  school  of  the  South. 

Nobody  claims  that  this  great  good  work  was  dcme  without  that 
kearty  cooperation  of  the  various  forces  essential  to  that  style  of 
achievement.  It  has  been  the  work  of  the  Southern  educational  polv 
lie,  aroused  to  its  imperative  needs^  released  at  last  from  the  dark  curse 
that  for  two  hundred  years  had  bound  these  Oommouwealths  Trith  a 
chain  more  grievous  than  the  shackles  of  the  slave,  awakened  to  the 
natural  activity  and  practical  executive  energy  of  every  free  and  pro- 
gressivp  Anglo-Saxon  people.  But  no  one  agency  has  scored  sodctf 
a  record  in  this  splendid  achievement  as  the  work  of  tl*e  Feabodyed» 
cation  fund,  under  the  direction  of  its  board  of  trustees,  led  by  its 
devoted  president;  its  decisions  being  enforced  and  often  greatly 
determined  by  the  wise  counsel  and  admirable  administration  of  its 
agents,  themselves  honorary  members  of  the  organization. 

Then,  as  the  desperate  needs  of  the  South  in  this  resjieet  became 
more  and  more  evident,  Dr.  Sears  urged  the  necessity  of  notioDal  aid 
to  Southern  education.  A  very  able  and  conclusive  report  was  made 
to  the  board  by  lion.  A.  H..  H.  Stuart,  of  Virginia,  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  which  Chief  Justice  Waite  and  William  IVL  Evarts  wen 
the  remaining  members. 

This  report  was  indorsed  and  made  the  basis  of  a  memorial  to  Con- 
gress, prepared  by  Dr.  Curry,  presented  at  three  sessicms,  and  enforced 
by  him  in  pnblic  speeches,  appearances  before  Congressicmal  conuait' 
tees,  and  by  that  i)ersistent  lobbying  for  righteousness  and  humanity 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  good  things  done  in  public  affairs. 
Mr.  Winthrop  espoused  this  idea  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  and 
strength.  For  ten  years  he  never  failed  to  call  attention  to  it  in  his 
annuiU  address  to  the  board,  and  this  beneficent  organization  wasww 
of  the  most  inEuential  of  the  numerous  agencies  enlisted  in  its  bdiall 
Well  did  he  say: 

The  welfare  of  onr  wholo  country  i»at  stake  in  the  education  oi  its  chiTtlnm.  T6« 
free  common  schools  are  essential  to  any  worthy  or  rightfnl  oitizeDahlp  of  our  Repw^ 
Uc;  illit«ftracy  degrades  the  di;;nity  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  exposes  rt  to  mnjitft 
manipulation  and  suppression  ;^  nniversal  suffrage  U  a  faree,  and  may  prove  a  tragsflj 
without  universal  instrnction;  ignorance  anywhere  is  danger  everywhere;  lli» 
safety  of  our  institutions  demands  imperatively  that  every  man  who  has  a  vot^ 
should  be  able  tareo*!  it,  and  write  and  nnderstaml  it;  slavery  is  but  half  abolisherf, 
emancipation  is  but  half  completed,  while  milliona  ef  free  men,  witi  rotes  iu  their 
hauflSy  are  left  without  education. 

First,  under  the  lead  of  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  the  Hoase  of  Repa^ 
sentatives^  and  afterwards  the  Senate  of  the  Uniteil  States^  nniler  Ifee 
lead  of  the  venerable  Senator  Juntin  S.  Morrill,  of  Verroont,  rose  to  tli« 
occasion.  Finally,  under  the  brave  and  i>ersistent  advocacy  of  B«w. 
Henry  W.  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  seconded  by  a  noble  d^raoBStra- 
lion  in  behalf  of  the  common  school  by  the  roost  distinguished  Senators 
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from  the  ex-Coafiederate  States,  in  a  debate  beyond  comparison  tbe 
iDost  memorable  for  broad  and  patriotic  sentiment  of  any  siiwe  tbo 
close  of  the  civil  war,  tbe  Senate,  at  three  successive  sessions  of  Con- 
gress, passed  a  bill  that  would  bavo  advanced  tbe  entire  condition  of 
affairs  in  ibe  South  twenty  yeai-s.  Oh,  that  Robert  C.  Winthrop  had 
tlien,  through  one  session,  sat  in  the  Speaker's  chair  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives,  to  "pack"  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  secure  to  its  report  in  behalf  of  the  children  its  "right 
of  way"  to  an  inevitable  enactment  into  righteous  and  beneficent  law! 

But  when  that  great  hope  expired  the  board  of  Peabody  trustees 
unanimously  agreed  to  concentrate  the  decreasing  income  of  the  fund, 
for  several  years  not  $75,000  and  at  best  rarely  in  excess  of  $100,000 
a  year,  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  new  schools  of  the  South. 
For  the  past  fifteen  years  this  |M>licy  has  been  pursued.  The  Central 
Normal  School,  at  Nashville,  has  been  enlarged,  reorganized,  buttressed, 
and  made  strong  to  receive  the  final  endowment  that  may  make  it  the 
great  central  normal  coUego  of  the  South.  In  every  Southern  State 
at  least  one,  and  in  sevea^al  more  than  one,  school  of  the  sort  has  been 
subsidized,  often  called  into  existence,  by  the  offer  of  aid  for  a  succes- 
sion of  yeaf s.  The  old-time  school  institute^  little  more  than  a  school- 
teacher's picnic  framed  in  a  narrow  rim  of  miscellaneous  public  oratory, 
has  evolved  into  a  normal  school  and  has  now  become  a  powerful 
agency,  gathering  every  year  the  best  teachers  of  the  whole  country  to 
instruct,  aid,  and  inspire  the  instructors  in  all  varieties  of  schools. 

In  all  these  saccessive  steps  the  Peabody  fund  has  been  a  shining 
e-xample  of  tho  true  policy  of  the  administration  of  public  education 
in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  people  of  the  United  States  must  learn 
to  i>ut  their  hands  deep  into  their  own  pockets  if  they  propose  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  world's  movement  for  the  children.  The  state  can  do 
little  more  than  supply  a  general  organization  of  forces  and  agencies  to 
aid  the  jieoplo  in  doing  their  own  work.  No  bnreauci'atic  system,  such 
as  prevails  in  the  European  continental  nati<ms,  can  take  the  place  of 
oar  natioaaal  method  of  training  American  children  for  good  citizen- 
ship of  the  Republic  we  all  pray  these  United  States  may  become.  It 
lias  been  nothing  short  of  a  public  blessing  that  this  great  ^^school 
committee"  has,  for  now  almost  thirty  years,  shown  tlie  i)eopl©  of  tlte 
South  the  straight  gate  and  narrow  way  of  self  help  that  alone  leads 
to  educational  salvation.  Through  all  these  eventful  years  this  asso- 
ciation of  wise  men,  under  the  leadership  of  Robert  C.  Withrop,  tlie 
foremost  educational  statesman  of  tho  land,  has  kept  itself  in  constant 
cooi>eration  with  the  public  authorities  of  all  the  States  that  have 
received  its  aid.  The  moneys  have  been  given  directly  to  the  State 
Buperintendents  of  schools  and  by  them  distiibnted  under  the  well- 
understood  coiiditions  of  the  contributor.  In  this  way  it  has  so  quietly 
instructed,  as  it  has  gone  along  with,  the  school  authorities  of  cities  and 
states  that  it  has  been  a  constant  educatur  in  public  i>olicy,  always 
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adapting  itself  to  the  conditions  of  the  schools.  Even  the  two  States 
that  ^'in  their  haste"  repudiated  their  own  obligations  in  its  hands 
have  been  received  back  to  its  favor  and  to-day  are  among  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  the  entire  group.  In  all  things  the  Peabody  Education 
Fund  has  illustrated  the  far-reaching  and  Christian  policy  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Apostles,  "All  things  to  all  men,  but  one  thing  to''  the  children 
of  the  South. 

For  the  results  of  this  campaign  of  a  generation  under  the  general- 
ship of  Robert  C.  Winthrop  we  may  refer  to  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Peabody  board  of  trustees,  now  gathered  up  into  a  valuable  series  of 
volumes  rich  in  historical  interest.  Enough  to  say  that  the  imminent 
dangers  to  Southern  education  during  the  years  from  1867  to  1880  were 
that  the  new  movement  for  the  common  school  would  be  "  switched 
off"  from  the  broad  American  to  a  narrow  side  track,  or  be  "  stamped 
out"  during  the  bitter  conflict  over  the  readjustment  of  State  indebt- 
edness at  the  loud  call  for  public  economy  raised  by  its  enemies.  We 
can  see  by  what  has  already  been  shown  how  both  these  calamities 
were  greatly  averted  by  the  presence  on  the  ground  of  an  organization 
representing  the  most  distinguished  men  of  both  sections,  absolutely 
committed  to  the  whole  American  idea  of  popular  education,  ready  to 
offer  "  material  aid"  on  condition  of  continued  exertion  by  the  commu- 
nity or  State  that  solicited  its  beneficence. 

And  it  was  a  great  point  that  at  this  emergency  the  general  agent 
elected  to  fill  the  place  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Sears  was  a  man  in  whom 
the  Southern  people  had  absolute  confidence,  with  whom  no  fault  could 
bo  found,  and  while  one  of  the  most  ardent  and  devoted  laborers  in  the 
^'  lost  cause  "  of  the  Confederacy,  no  man  now  excels  him  in  his  whole- 
souled  consecration  to  the  new  order  that  came  in  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  As  the  grandest  ship  laboring  through  overwhelming  seas  and 
buffeted  by  tempests  steers  right  onward  under  the  guidance  of  an 
invisible  helm,  so  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  in  this  emergency  was 
"the  steering  apparatus  "  of  the  new  Southern  common  school. 

Of  course,  all  these  efforts  would  have  been  useless  had  they  not 
been  everywhere  heartily  and  persistently  supported  by  the  educa- 
tional public  of  the  South.  lu  the  final  estimate  of  history  it  will  be 
shown  tliat  the  Southern  people,  led  by  their  own  educational  public, 
during  the  past  thirty  years  have  done  more  in  behalf  of  universal 
education  than  any  people  under  similar  circumstances  since  the  world 
began. 

It  would  be  easy  to  crowd  these  pages  with  illustrations  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  under  the  wise,  powerful,  and 
progressive  administration  of  its  president,  became  the  golden  hinge 
on  which  the  front  door  of  the  Southern  common  school  swung  to  and 
fro  through  all  its  early  years  of  peril,  until  the  later  period  of  ite 
assured  self-support. 

One  of  the  first  State  superintendents  of  Southern  schools  in  the 
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days  of  reconstruction  to  welcome  the  advent  of  Dr.  Sears  was  Gen, 
John  Eaton^  then  State  commissioner  of  education  in  Tennessee.  The 
subsequent  promotion  of  this  great  and  good  friend  of  education  to 
the  post  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  at  Washington, 
by  the  man  who  best  knew  him.  President  Grant,  was  the  assurance 
that  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  would  be  henceforth  the  true  yoke- 
fellow of  this  other  child  of  the  new  Kepublic,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Education.  From  that  day  the  Peabody  fund  has  had  no  more  effect- 
ive ally  than  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  now  grown  from  a 
little  office,  with  an  income  of  $5,000,  to  a  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  all  but  the  name,  known  and  honored  at  home  and  abroad. 
And  nowhere  are  its  merits  more  intelligently  and  warmly  appreciated 
and  its  "aid  and  comfort"  more  often  invoked  than  in  the  Southern 
States,  where  Winthrop  and  Sears  and  Curry  have  always  felt  its 
strong  supporting  hands  under  their  arms. 

I  must  also  relate  the  most  recent  of  the  contrasts  which  make  the 
histOfy  of  this  Eepublic  for  the  past  generation  read  like  a  romance. 
In  the  year  1845  no  man  on  the  floor  of  Congress  argued  more  power- 
fully, with  more  prophetic  eloquence,  against  the  proposed  admission 
of  Texas  to  the  Union,  on  the  ground  of  the  danger  of  increasing  the 
area  of  negro  slavery,  than  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  representing  the  city 
of  Boston.  Texas  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  and  the  great  conflict 
of  sections,  foretold  by  Channing  and  Webster  and  Winthrop,  came, 
as  predicted.  But  fifty  years  later  the  association  of  teachers,  repre- 
senting the  common  schools  of  new  Texas,  no  longer  a  ''Lone  Star,'^ 
but  one  of  the  most  hopeful  of  the  new  planets  that  have  "  sailed  into 
the  ken  ^  of  the  patriotic  eye  in  the  firmament  of  the  Union,  assembled 
at  Galveston,  received  with  an  enthusiastic  welcome  Dr.  William  T. 
Harris,  the  distinguished  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and,  by  a  unanimous  rising  vote,  adopted  this  resolution: 

Whereas  the  sad  intelligence  has  reached  ns  of  the  death  of  that  scholar  and  states- 
man, patriot  and  philanthropist,  the  lion.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  the  last  of  a  historio 
family  that  connects  our  present  generation  with  the  liberty-loving  fathers  of  1620; 
and 

Whereas  it  seems  meet  that  we  of  the  Sonth  shonld  feel  more  than  an  ordinary 
interest  in  the  life  and  death  of  this  great  and  good  man,  who  for  twenty-eight  years, 
as  chairman  of  the  Peabody  Educational  Fund,  has  contributed  his  wise  and  great 
administrative  ability  in  judiciously  directing  the  disbursements  of  the  princely 
provision  of  Mr.  George  Peabody  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  South,  and 
at  a  time  when  war  had  desolated  our  fair  land  and  destroyed  every  means  for  the 
instruction  of  the  masses,  as  the  personal  and  true  friend  of  Mr.  Peabody,  was  the 
first  to  whom  he  made  known  his  noble  purpose — the  gift  of  so  large  an  amount  that 
the  available  fund  accruing  from  it  has  reached  in  the  aggregate  over  $2,250,000  in 
aid  of  existing  or  in  establishing  other  schools;  and 

Whereas  in  the  administration  of  this  fund  our  people  have  been  taught  the 
invaluable  lesson  that  that  is  the  greatest  help  that  helps  one  to  help  himself: 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  philanthropy  has  lost 
its  most  liberal  contributor,  patriotism  its  strongest  advocate,  statesmanship  its 
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brightest  example^  republican  institutions  their  bravest  defender,  and  while  the 
whole  country  baa  sustained  an  irreparable  loss,  the  South  especially  has  lost  at  this 
time  its  truest  and  most  sympathetic  friend— the  director  and  dispenser  of  the 
largest  single  benefaction  in  its  far-reaching  results  ever  bequeathed  to  any  peopls 
by  any  one  individual. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  tributes  is  that  of  Governor 
B.  B.  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of 
the  Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  Young  White  Women, 
on  May  12, 1894,  at  Rock  Hill  in  that  State.  Thirteen  years  ago,  in 
1881, 1  first  visited  South  Carolina  and,  under  the  courteous  guidance 
of  its  accomplished  State  superintendent  of  education,  aflerwanls 
governor,  Hugh  S.  Thompson,  was  introduced  to  a  largo  iwrtion  of  its 
territory.  At  that  time  the  capital  city,  Columbia,  had  no  reliable 
system  of  public  instruction;  indeed,  the  people  had  refused  to  vote 
the  taxation  necessary  to  establish  one  the  day  before  I  reached  the 
place.  But  in  the  following  year  the  old  university  town  thonglit 
better  of  it,  took  up  the  enterprise  in  a  decided  and  liberal  fashion,  and 
placed  at  the  hea<l  of  its  new  graded  schools  for  both  races  Mr.  b.  B. 
Johnson,  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  young  Southern  superin- 
tendents of  schools  I  had  met  in  my  previous  visit  to  North  Carolina. 

One  summer  day  in  18SG  I  introduced  Mr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  Wintbrop, 
in  his  beautiful  home  at  Brookline.  The  young  superintendent  told  bis 
story  and  asked  for  the  consideration  of  his  favorite  project,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  city  training  school  for  teachers,  by  the  Peabody  trustees. 
As  if  by  instinct,  Mr.  Winthrop  responded  to  the  plea.  A  grant  of 
$2,000  was  made,  and  when  I  next  visited  Columbia  I  found  the  Win- 
throp training  school  for  teachers  in  full  operation,  under  the  close  and 
affectionate  observation  of  the  president  of  the  Peabody  Iward,  as  if 
the  favored  child  of  his  old  age.  In  due  time  this  excellent  school,  in 
whose  instruction  Northern  and  Southern  teachers  were  employed,  was 
adopted  by  the  State,  which  gave  to  it  the  first  money  ever  voted  by  a 
South  Carolina  legislature  for  the  higher  education  of  women,  and 
made  it  practically  a  State  institution. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1894,  one  of  the  largest  assemblies  ever  gathered 
in  the  Palmetto  State  on  an  educational  occasion  swarmed  the  enter- 
prising new  village  of  Rock  Hill,  up  in  the  northwest,  to  lay  the  corner 
stone  of  one  of  the  noblest  school  buildings  in  the  South.  The  nc^ 
institution  is  named  *<The  Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College.'' 
Governor  Tillman  in  his  address  declared: 

I  know  you  will  all  unite  with  mo  in  tho  prayer  that  this  grand,  good  old  man  mftj 
be  spared  at  least  to  see  tho  fruition  of  our  hopes  in  tho  assembling  within  tUeflO 
walls  of  tho  GOO  South  Carolina  girls  for  whom  wo  aro  preparing.  Thia  bcUoqI  u  /** 
one  thing  and  the  only  thing  upon  tchich  the  men  of  South  Carolina  are  alprcBcni  vntted. 
May  this  point  of  union  grow  and  spread,  that  tho  inspirations  of  this  day  may  prove 
a  harbinger  and  help  to  hasten  tho  restoration  of  that  harmony  and  friendly  fwlinj? 
which  once  existed  and  which  must  necessarily  return  before  we  can  Lave  any  gr©*^ 
degree  of  prosperity. 

Henceforth  the  name  of  Robert  C.  Winthrop  is  associated  with  the 
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public  bigber  educatiOD  of  the  women  of  South  Cai*olina.  ^o  more 
heartfelt  tribute  has  been. rendered  to  bis  memory  than  in  the  resolu- 
tions i>assed  by  the  girls  of  the  WLothrop  !NormaI  School^  aod  his 
birthday  is  &  holiday  in  the  institution.  And  if  it  be^  as  some  of  our 
foreign-bora  citizens  declare,  a  greater  honor  to  bo  adopted  by  an 
American  Commonwealth  than  to  become  a  citizen  by  the  accident  of 
birth,  Mr.  Winthrop  might  wc^U  congratulate  himself  that,  failing  to  be 
bom  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina  in  the  old  contentious  days  <^  before 
the  flood,"  the  day  of  his  adoption  was  reserved  for  the  happier  time 
when  this  proud  old  State  has  on  her  hands  no  contention  outside  her 
o^yn  borders  j  while  the  name  of  this  son  of  Massachusetts  is  now  quoted 
as  the  '^  harbinger  and  help  ^  in  the  present  unfortunate  era  of  domes- 
tic distraction;  and  over  his  i)ortrait,  wreathed  in  roses  and  clematis  on 
every  birthday  by  the  young  women  of  South  Carolina,  may  be  written 
again,  as  on  the  tablet  above  the  tomb  of  bis  ancestors  in  Groton 
Church,  England,.  **  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be 
called  the  children  of  God.'^ 

It  was  a  hope  expressed  by  George  Peabody  that  while  his  own  gift 
should  be  used  for  the  schooling  of  the  masses  in  the  elementary  edu- 
cation in  which  the  South  up  to  18C0  had  been  so  deficient,  other  men 
would  follow  his  example  and  give  of  the  abundance  of  their  substance 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  secondary  and  higher  education  of  both 
races  and  all  classes  in  all  these  States.  This  hope  has  been  realized, 
and  sineethe  memorable  October  day  when  this  ^^  great  citizen  of  tlie 
wwld  and  brother  of  mankind  "  unloaded  his  leathern  wallet  under  the 
portrait  of  Benjamin  Franklin  before  Kobert  C.  Winthrop  more  than 
$10,000,000  has  been  donated  for  this  end  in  the  South;  the  larger 
part  by  Southern  men  and  women,  or  by  men  who,  like  George  Pea- 
body,  had  become  citizens  of  that  section  and  remembered  it  when 
they  "came  into  their  kingdom"  of  great  wealth;— Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt  and  Johns  Hopkins  and  Enoch  Pratt;  Panl  Tulaneand  Mrs.  New- 
come  and  Miss  Howard;  Corcoran  and  McCormick  and  1^11  and 
Bosenberg;  Thomaaand  Hawkins;  Fayerweather  and  Bockefeller  and 
Dupont;  Mrs.  Slone  and  Slater  and  Hand;  McMillan  and  good  Mary 
Hemenway;  and,  i>erhaps  least  known  of  all,  Austin  of  Boston,  who, 
in  fond  remembrance  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  iK>litical  idol  of  his 
youth,  named  the  Dniversity  of  Virginia  the  residnary  legatee  of  his 
estate,  said  to  be  the  largest  private  gift  ever  made  to  the  child  of 
Jefferson's  old  age;  Clemsou  of  South  Carolina  and  Miller  of  Virginia, 
who  by  large  beneiaetious  have  inaugurated  industrial  education  in 
noble  foundations  in  both  those  States.  These,  with  a  great  raultitu<le 
of  donors  of  smaller  sums,  but  with  eqnnl  consecration,  have  taken  the 
little  children  and  the  dear  boys  and  girls  of  the  S  nithland  into  their 
arms  and  blessed  them  in  the  most  practical  and  Christian  way,  by 
"helping  them  to  help  themselves"  in  the  race  for  good  manhood  and 
womanhood  and  good  American  citizenship. 
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And  in  this  roll  of  honor,  among  the  most  honorable,  will  abide  the 
many  hundreds  of  devoted  men  and  women  from  the  north  country  and 
the  Canadas  who  have  given  years  of  self-sacrificing  toil,  and  so  often 
their  lives,  to  the  service  of  the  children  and  youth  of  both  races  in 
these  schools.  How  far  the  prodigious  activity  of  all  the  Northern 
churches  for  the  schooling  of  the  freedmen  in  the  South  has  been  stim- 
ulated by  George  Peabody's  original  gift  can  not  be  known.  But  it  is 
certain  that  all  these  movements  have  been  held  in  close  and  fraternal 
sympathy  with  the  Peabody  education  fund,  and,  perhaps,  by  its  influ- 
ence kept  in  closer  touch  with  the  central  educational  reliance  of  the 
South — the  common  school. 

I  heard  Richard  Cobden  declare,  almost  forty  years  ago,  before  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  Dr.  Eben  Stearns's  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Female 
Academy,  that  one  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  American 
society  he  had  observed  was  that  while  the  first  notion  of  a  man  yntk 
a  new  fortune  in  England  was  to  '^  found  a  family,''  the  American  mil- 
lionaire seemed  interested  to  found  a  great  school,  a  hospital,  a  library, 
or  some  institution  or  agency  of  large  public  utility.  "And  this,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Cobden,  "shows  me  that  you  are  a  more  civilized  people 
than  we."  If  that  were  true  forty  years  ago,  it  may  be  that  the  exam- 
ple of  George  Peabody  in  London,  that  made  his  name  a  household 
word  in  every  English  home,  was  influential  in  giving  an  impulse 
to  the  present  era  of  splendid  educational  gifts,  and  the  recent  move- 
ments for  popular  education  in  Great  Britain.  So  does  the  life  of  one 
good  man,  fitly  placed,  like  a  tall,  central  light-house,  illuminate  all 
nations  and  shoot  broad  gleams  of  radiance  athwart  the  clouds  and 
storms  of  history,  a  blessed  response  to  the  song  of  the  angels  over  the 
cradle  at  Bethlehem :  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  toward  men." 

There  is  small  need  of  dwelling  upon  the  personal  character,  gifts, 
and  graces  of  this  admirable  man,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  who,  in  a  way  so 
gracious  and  so  beneficent,  united  the  passing  and  coming  social  order, 
blendiug  the  old  and  new  ideal  of  the  true  Christian  gentleman  and 
citizen  in  a  fashion  so  complete  that  we  know  not  which  most  to  admire. 
It  was  permitted  to  George  Peabody  to  live  through  the  earliest  years 
of  the  administration  of  his  great  educational  charity,  and  die  fall  in 
the  faith  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would  do  their  utter- 
most to  make  it  a  blessing  to  the  nation  and  the  people  he  loved  so 
well.  To  Mr.  Winthrop  was  granted  an  extension  of  years,  in  which 
the  disappointments  and  hostilities  of  his  early  public  manhood  were 
outlived  to  enjoy  the  growing  happiness  of  another  youth,  blessed  by  the 
love  of  myriads  of  children  and  the  gathering  reverence  and  gratitude 
of  all  wise  and  good  men  in  the  Republic. 

But  this  life,  so  rich  in  the  record  of  all  these  years,  was  not  to  close 
without  a  final  "all  hail"  to  the  future.  His  last  published  address, 
read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Peabody  trustees  October  4,  1894,  contains 
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a  whole- souled  welcome  to  the  coining  era  of  the  higher  education  of 
American  young  women.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  mention  of  the  recent 
ceremony  of  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the  Winthrop  Normal  and 
Industrial  College  of  South  Carolina,  which  the  Peabody  fund  had 
assisted  in  its  opening  as  the  Columbia  City  Training  School  for  Teach- 
ers, he  writes:  "An  article  in  the  August  number  of  the  New  England 
Magazine  says  that '  the  history  of  the  higher  education  of  women  covers 
barely  a  century.  The'Harvard  annex  and  coeducation  in  the  univer- 
sitiea  form  what  one  would  call  the  brilliant  close,  except  that  in  human 
progress  there  is  no  close;  it  is  a  story  without  an  end.'  But  surely," 
added  Mr.  Winthrop,  "South  Carolina  is  not  to  be  omitted  from  having 
made  one  of  the  most  important  and  conspicuous  contributions  to  this 
'brilUant  close,'  if  so  it  is  to  be  called,  as  we  by  no  means  agree.  The 
higher  education  of  woman  and  her  contribution  to  the  education  of 
the  country  are  only  in  the  beginning,  and  their  results  remain  to  be 
developed.  South  Carolina  may  well  be  proud  of  the  part  she  is  taking 
in  a  cause  which  can  have  no  close  in  our  day  and  generation."  Here 
is  the  true  culmination  of  the  career  of  this  illustrious  educational 
statesman,  who  with  a  firm  grasp  held  on  to  all  that  is  really  precious 
and  abiding  in  the  past,  while  his  dying  eyes,  through  the  mist  of 
approaching  death,  were  lifted  toward  the  morning,  radiant  with  the 
splendor  of  the  "dayspring  from  on  high." 

No  tribute  remains  to  be  paid  to  the  name  and  fame  of  George  Pea- 
body,  unless  the  repeated  suggestion  of  Dr.  Curry  that  the  Southern 
States  aided  by  his  fund  unite  to  place  his  statue  in  the  national 
capital.  But  how  can  we  best  commemorate  the  name  and  fame  of 
Robert  C.  -Wmthrop,  foremost  of  American  educational  statesmen,  the 
friend  of  Peabody — two  men  who  loved  each  other  in  life,  and  in  their 
death  were  not  divided!  Statue  and  portrait  and  memorial  address 
and  celebrations  of  his  birthday  and,  in  due  time,  his  biography  will 
follow,  as  in  a  solemn  and  grateful  procession  of  national  remembrance. 
But  there  yet  seems  to  be  one  method  so  appropriate  that  it  should 
commend  itself  to  the  educational  public  of  the  whole  country. 

On  my  own  last  visit  to  Mr.  Winthrop,  more  than  a  year  ago,  at  his 
home  in  Boston,  1  was  impressed  with  the  fact  remarked  upon  by 
Bishop  Lawrence,  at  the  commemorative  service  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  of  his  eftbrt,  through  the  growing  weariness  and 
infirmity  of  age,  to  maintain  to  the  last  the  beautiful  courtesy  that  was 
so  marked  a  feature  of  his  splendid  manhood.  He  came  into  the  room, 
aided  by  his  faithful  manservant,  really  too  ill  to  receive  anybody  so 
little  a  familiar  acquaintance  as  myself.  In  the  half  hour  he  was 
able  to  give  me  I  spoke  of  what  has  more  and  more  forced  itself  upon 
my  attention  as  the  year  of  the  final  distribution  of  the  Peabody  fund 
of  $2,000,000  approaches — the  feeling  that  this  unique  central  educa- 
tional organization  should  not  be  dissolved,  and  that  in  no  way  could 
the  cause  of  Southern  education  in  the  generation  to  come  be  so  ad- 
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vanced  as  by  a  new  gift  of  other  millious  to  carry  on  the  work  after  the 
origiual  fniid  has  been  depleted ,  as  proposed  by  its  donor.  He  rallied 
at  the  mention  of  the  idea  with  the  momentary  enthnsiaam  of  yonth; 
indeed,  so  heartily  that  he  seemed  alpoost  overcome  by  the  proposition, 
and  could  only  respond  in  a  few  almost  wandering  sentences*  On  the 
following  day  I  received  a  letter  from  him  containing  an  almost  pathetic 
regret  at  his  own  apparent  indifference  U>  my  x>roposition  the  day 
before;  but  urging  me,  by  all  the  influence  I  possessed  as  a  laboirer  in 
the  cause  of  Southern  education,  to  publish  everywhere  my  convietiwa 
of  the  great  need,  with  his  own  full  indorsement 

Now,  as  never  before,  does  this  idea  rise  op  as  the  ftt  close  of  the 
present  tribute  to  the  lives  and  united  services  of  George  Peabody  and 
Bobert  C.  Winthrop.  Never  was  a  louder  call  for  a  new  dep^tmre  in 
this  great  central  ministry  of  edu^ion  than  now.  Two  bread  avenues 
of  advance  lie  open  before  ns. 

(1)  The  State  of  Mississippi  has  led  the  way  in  what  may  become  a 
reconciliation.  The  election  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  other  New 
England  States  have  recently  been  incorporated  in  the  new  constitu- 
tion of  this  Southern  State  to  the  extent  of  providing  for  an  educational 
qualification  for  the  suflPrage,  or  a  fair  understanding  of  the  coostitn* 
tion  of  the  State.  While  I  write,  the  word  comes  that  the  leading  col- 
ored men  of  an  important  section  of  Mississippi  have  formed  a  league 
to  promote  the  education  of  their  people,  especially  for  the  duties  of 
civic  life.  No  American  State  will  long  desire  or  dare  to  suppress  the 
vote  of  any  class  of  citizens  as  well  qualified  to  assume  the  saered 
responsibilities  of  the  ballot  and  the  jury  box  as  the  colored  youth  of 
all  our  States  may  become  by  a  new  and  vigorous  campaign  of  educa^ 
tion  through  another  generation. 

(2)  And  now  comes  a  new  summons,  from  the  white  people  of  the 
mountain  country  of  the  old  South — the  magnificent  Appalachian 
region,  extending  through  eight  States,  as  extensive  a&  the  German 
Empire,  and  declared  by  experts  in  all  ways,  save  its  distance  from  the 
seaboard,  as  rich  in  natural  resources — to  give  to  their  2,000,000  of 
I)eople  the  bread  and  water  of  that  education  which  may  be  the  sole  out- 
fit of  their  children  for  success  in  life  and  good  American  citizenship. 

Why  should  this  ''great  American  academy^  disband  in  the  face  of 
such  an  opi>ortunity  as  this?  The  dedication  of  a  new  Wintkrop  edu- 
cational benefaction,  to  supplement  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  would 
be  a  fit  tribute  to  him  who  was  beloved  in  life  and  "  not  divided  in 
death"  from  his  great  and  good  compeer.  Let  the  new  wealth  of  the 
South  unite  with  the  vast  opulence  of  the  old  East  and  the  rising  gwi- 
erosity  of  the  mighty  West  to  raise  this  monument  to  the  man  we 
commemorate. 

And,  in  the  reorganization  of  this  larger  Peabody- Winthrop  educa- 
tional fund,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  thirty 
years  by  the  noble  women  of  the  South  and  the  North,  the  East  mi 
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the  West,  for  the  uplifting  of  the  children  and  youth  and,  through  them, 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Republic.  Let  this  most  characteristic  and 
phophetic  movement  for  the  higher  and  broader  education  of  American 
women  be  recognized  by  including  in  the  management  of  this  greater 
fund  a  fit  representation  of  the  foremost  educational  womanhood  of 
the  country;  a  just  tribute  to  the  great  service  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Republic  in  that  cause  of  human  enlargement,  of  which  "there  is  no 
close,"  this  wondrous  "  story  without  an  end." 

And  thus  may  the  inspiring  words  of  the  orator  of  the  Yorktown 
Centennial  celebration,  standing  almost  in  sight  of  the  beach  where 
the  first  shipload  of  Englishmen  landed  almost  three  centuries  ago,  be 
lifted  from  eloquent  prophecy  to  practical  fruition.  Speaking  of  the 
Peabody  Education  Fund,  Mr,  Winthrop  there  said: 

It  has  been  thus  far  as  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness— caUing  the  people  of  the 
South  to  undertake  the  great  work  for  themselves,  and  preparing  the  way  for  its 
successful  prosecution.  It  may  he  looked  hack  upon,  one  of  these  days,  if  not  now, 
as  "  the  little  leaven  which  has  leavened  the  whole  lump."  But  the  whole  lump 
muHt  he  kneaded  and  molded  and  worked  over,  with  unceasing  activity  and  energy, 
by  every  town,  village,  and  district  for  itself,  or  there  will  be  no  sufhcient  bread 
for  the  hungry  and  famished  masses.  And  there  must  be  aids  and  appropriations 
and  endowments,  by  cities  and  States,  and  by  the  nation  at  large  through  its  public 
lands,  if  in  no  other  way,  and  to  an  amount  compared  with  which  the  gift  of  George 
Peabody — munificent  as  it  was  for  an  individual  benefaction — is  but  the  small  dust 
of  the  balance. 

Then,  rising  to  his  mighty  theme,  he  said: 

It  is  one  of  the  great  rights  of  a  free  people  to  bo  educated  and  trained  up  from 
childhood  to  that  ability  to  govern  themselves  which  is  the  largest  element  in 
republican  self-government.  It  is  primarily  a  right  of  our  children,  and  they  are 
not  able  to  enforce  and  vindicate  it  for  themselves.  But  let  us  beware  of  subjecting 
ourselves  to  the  ineffable  reproach  of  robbing  the  children  of  their  bread  and  casting 
it  before  dogs,  by  wasting  untold  millions  on  corruj)t  and  extravagant  projects,  and 
starving  our  common  schools.  The  whole  field  of  our  Union  is  now  open  to  educa- 
tion, and  the  whole  field  of  the  Union  must  be  occupied.  This  Government  must 
stand  or  fall  with  free  schools.  These  and  these  alone  can  supply  the  firm  founda- 
tion, and  that  foundation  must,  at  this  very  moment,  be  extended  and  strengthened 
and  rendered  immovable  and  indestructible. 
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NAME  BEGISTER.' 


I. — Chief  State  School  Officers. 


Name. 


Address. 


Official  designation. 


John  O.Turner , 

Sheldon  J  ackson 

F.  J.  Netherton , 

Junius  Jordan 

Samuel  T.  Black 

Mrs.  A.  J .  Peavey . . . 
C.l>.  Hiiro 

wVb.  Po  weii '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

W.N.  Slieats 

Gustavua  K.  Glenn.. 

0.  A.  Forseraan 

Samuel  M.  Inglia 

D.  M.  Geetlng 

Henry  Sabin 

Edmund  Stanley 

W.J.  Davidson 

A.  D.  Lafargue 

W.W.  Stetson 

E.  r..  Prettyman 

Frank  A.  Hill 

Henry  K.  PattengiU. 
W.  W.  Pendergast. . . 

A.  A.  Kincannon 

John  R.  Kirk 

E.  A.  Bteere 

H.  R.  Corbett 

H.C.  Cutting 

Fred.  Gowing 

A.  B.  Poland 

Amado  Chaves 

Charles  K.  Skinner. . 
John  C.  Scarborough . 
Miss  Emma  F.Bates. 

Oscar  T.  Corson 

£.  D.  Cameron 

G.M.Irwin 

Natlian  0.  Schaeffer. . 
Thomas  B.  Stockw^ell 

W.  D.  Mayfleld 

Frank  Crane 

S.  S.  Gilbreath 

J.  M.Carlisle 

John  R.  Park 

Mason  S.  Stone 

John  £.  Massey 

C.  VV.  Bean 

Virgil  A.  Lewis 

J.  (^.  Emery 

Miss  Estelle Reel.... 


Montgoroerr,  Ala. . . . 

Sitka,  Alaska 

Phoenix,  Aria 

LltUe  Rock,  Ark.... 
Sacramento,  Cal . . . . . 

Denver,  Colo 

Hartford.  Conn 

Dover,  Del 

Washington,  D.  O... 

Tallahassee,  Fla 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Boise,  Idaho 

Springfield,  111 

Indianapolis,  Ind.... 
Dea  Moines,  Iowa  ... 

Topeka,  Kans , 

Frankfort.  Ky 

Baton  liouge,  La 

Augusta,  Me 

Baltimore.  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Lansing,  Mich 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Jackson,  Miss 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.. 

Helena,  Mont 

Lincoln,  Kebr 

Carson  City,  Nev . . . , 

Concord,  If.  H 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Santa  Fe.N.Mex... 

Albany,N.Y 

Raleigh.  N.C 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak... 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Guthrie,  Okla 

Salem,  Greg 

Harrisbnrg,  Pa 

Providence,  B.  I.... 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Pierre.  S.  Dak 

Nashville.  Tonn 

Austin,  Tex 

Salt  Lake  Citv.  Utah 

Montpelier,  v  t 

Richmond,  Va 

Olympia,  Wash , 

Charleston,  W.Va.. 

Madison,  Wis 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 


State  snperintendent  of  odncation. 
General  agent  of  education. 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 

Do. 
Secretary  of  Stato  board  of  education. 

Do. 
Superintendent  of  District  schools. 
State  snperintendent  of  public  instruction. 
State  school  commissioner. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do! 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  edacation. 
State  superintendent  of  common  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Secretary  of  State  board  of  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
Stale  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 
Superintendent  of  public  instmctioo. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instniction. 

Do! 
State  commissioner  of  common  schools. 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 
Commissioner  of  nublic  schools. 
State  superintenaent  of  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  free  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 


II. — List  of  City  Superintendents. 

ALABAMA. 


Anniston,  H.  0.  Gnnnels.i 
Bessemer,  G.  M.  Lovejoy. 
Birmingham,  J.  H.  Phillips. 
Enfaula,  F.  L.  McCoy. 
Florence,  H.  C.  Gilbert. 


Huntsvillo,  Sydney  J.  May  hew. 
Mobile,  John  D.  Tferby. 
Montgomery,  C.  L.  Floyd. 
Selma.R.  E.Hardaway. 
Tuskaloosa,  James  H.  Foster. 


1  Including  all  changes  reported  to  the  Bureau  np  to  January,  1890. 
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II— List  of  City  Superixtexdents— Continued. 


ARIZONA. 


TncsoD, 


ARKANSAS. 


Fort  Smith.  J.  L.  HoUoway. 
Helena,  SV.  W.  Kivere. 
Hot  Springs,  G.  B.  Cook. 


Alameda,  D.  J.  Snllivan. 
IJorkeley,  S.  D.  Watenuan. 
Eureka,'  (i.  Vf.  Warren. 
Fresno,  T.  L.  Heaton. 
Los  Anj^eles,  J.  A.  Forshav. 
!Napa  City,  J.  L.  Shearer.' 
Oakland,  J.  W.  McCl>nionds. 
Pasadena,  James  D.  (irabanu 
Riverside,  Eugene  Fuller.* 
Sacramento,  O.  AV.  Erlewine. 


Aspen,  F.  H.  Clark. 

Colorado  Hprincs,  P.K.Tatti»on. 

Denver  :  Dintrict  No.  1,  Aaron  Gove. 

District  No.  2.  L.  C.  (ircen^eo. 

Diatrict  No.  17,  J.  H.  Van  Sioklo. 


Little  Rock.  J.  R.  RlehtsclL 
Pine  Bluff,  Mrs.  Roth  McBride. 


CALIFORNIA. 


San  Bernardino,  W.  Scott  Thomas. 
San  Diego,  Eugene  De  Bum. 
San  Francisco,  Madison  Babcock. 
San  Joae,  J.  H.  Freeman. 
Santa  Barbara,  C.  T.  Roop. 
Santa  Cruz.  D.  C.  Clark. 
Santa  Kosa,  E.  W.  Davis. 
Stockton,  James  A.  Barr. 
Vallejo,  L.  G.  Harrier. 


COLORADO. 


Leadville,  J.  P.  Jacksvn. 

Pueblo:  District  No.  1,  Jara««  B.  MoClnnr. 

District  No.  20,  H.  E.  Robbioa. 
Trinidad,  Eugene  C.  Stevens. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Ansonia.  W.  H.  Angleton. 
Derby,  J.  W.  Peck. 
Bridgeport,  Charles  W.  Deane. 
BriHtol.  James  F.  Williams. 
Danbury.  A.  C.  Hubbard. « 
Enlield,  James  B.  Houston.  • 
Greenwich,  George  P.  Fisher. 
Hartford.  Andrew  F.  (Jatee. 
Manchester.  Robert  P.  BlbselL 
Mcriden.J.T.  Pottee. 
Middletown.  Wnltcr  B.  Fergnsoii. 
Now  Britain,  J.  N.  Bnrtlett. 


New  Haven,  — . 

New  London,  Charles  B.  Jomiingv*  * 
Norwalk.  Charies  Glmstaod.  * 
Norwich,  N.  L.  Bishop. 
Kockville,I.M.ABaT«l. 
Stanrford,  Everett  C.  WiUard. 
Torrington.  Edwin  H.  Forbes. 
Wallingtord.  Daniel  R.  Kuigbt. 
Waterburj'.  M.  S.  (.^rosbv. 
Winchester.  George  F.  l*ren*iss»« 
Wiudbam,  George  L.  Storrs.  * 


DELAWARE. 


New  Castle,  Allen  H.  Knnpp. 


Wilmington,  David  W.  Harian. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Washington,  William  B.  Powell,  snperiDtendcnt 
of  public  schools. 


Washington.  G.  F.  T.  Cook,  sopevtotendent  at 
colored  schools. 


FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville,  Joel  D.  Mead.* 
Key  West,  ('.  F.  lvomp.« 
Pcnsaooia,  N.  B.  Cook.^ 


Albany,  E.  G.  Jonas. 
Aniericus.  William  Harper. 
Athens.  G.  G.  Bond. 
Atlanta,  W.F.Slaton. 
Augusta,  Lawton  B.  Evans. 
Brunswick,  A.  L.  I^anklin. 


St.  Augustine,  Walter  E.  Kniblee» 
Tampa,  L.  W.  Bnehhola.* 


GEORGIA. 


Columbus.  Homer  Wright, 
Gritfln,  J.  Henry  Walker. 
Macon,  D.  Q.  Abbott. 
Rome,  Janu*H  C.  Harrisi. 
Savannah,  W.  H.  Jiaker. 
Thomasvlllc,  K,  T.  MaoLean.« 


ILLINOIS. 


Alton,  Rol>crt  A.  Haight. 

Aurora:  Dl8trictNo.5(East  Side),  J. H. Freeman. 
District  No.  4  (West  Side).  A.  V.  Green- 
man. 
Austin,  Newell  D.  Gilbert. 
Iteardstowu,  M.  Moore. 
Belleville.  IL  I).  Updike. 
Bloomington,  E.  M.  Van  Petten. 


Braidwowl,  C.  F.  Tan  Doren. 
Cairo.  Tavlor  C.  Clondenen. 
Canton,  C.  M.  Bard  well. 
Centralia,  D.  W.  Creeknmr. 
Champaign,  C.  A.  Bowsher. 
Charleston.  J.  W.  Henninger. 
Chicago,  Albert  G.  Lane. 
Danville,  Joseph  Carter. 


>  Principal. 

«  Secretwy  of  the  iNMtrd  of  school  visitors. 

"Secretary  of  the  board  of  school  visitors;  post-office,  Thompsonvtlle. 

<  Acting  school  visitor. 

•Post-oftice,  WlUimantic. 

*  Connty  superintendent 
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II. — Li8T<>F  City  Superintendents — Continued. 
ILLINOIS— Cont4nue<l. 


Decatur,  Enoch  A.  Oaotnuoi. 

Dixon,  WilHnin  Jenkins. 

Duqiioin.  J.  E.  AV outers. 

East  St.  Louis :  District  No.  1,  James  P.  Slade. 

Difttriet  No.   2,   rango  10,   T.   J. 

McUoBough.' 
DiHtrict  No.  2,  range  fl,  I.  Hany 
To<ld.« 
Elgin,  Eugene  A.  Mead. 
Evanston :  District  No.  1,  Homer  H.  Kinsrier. 

District  No.  2,  South  EiTuiston,  F.  W. 

Nichols. 
District  No.  3,  North  Evanston,  At- 
thur  J.  Snyder. 
Freeport,  R.  S.  Page. 
Galena,  1. 0.  Baker. 
Galesbur^.  William  L. .Steele. 
Jacksonville,  David  T.  Harris. 
Joliet,  \V.  H.  Campbell. 
Kankakee,  F.  N.  Tracy. 
Kewance.  A.  C.  Butler. 
La  Salle,  L.  A.  Thomas* 
Lincoln,  —  . 


Litchneld,  J.  E.  Bryan. 

Macomb,  S.  F.  Half. 

Mattoon.  B.  F.  Anuitage. 

M oline,  H.  M.  Slauson. 

Monmouth,  JanicH  C.  Bums. 

Oak  Park,  W.  H.  Hatch. 

Ottawa,  Samuel  H.  Jloidler. 

Pana:  West  Side  and  South  Side,  L.  S.HJnm.* 

Ea«t  Side,  W.  T.  Gooden.^ 
Paris,  W.  W.  Black. 
Pekin,  J.  Alva  Homberger. 
Peoria,  Newton  Charles  Dougherty. 
Peru.  Fred  W.  Smedley. 
Qninpv,T  W.  Macfall 
Kock  tslaud,  S.  S.  Kenble. 
liockford  P.  K.  Walker. 
Springtield,  J.  H.  Collins. 
Sterling:  District  No.  1,  W.  T.  Tutllo. 

IMstrict  No.  8,  S.  B.  Hurst. 

District  No.  3,  H.  L.  Chaplin. 
Streator,  J.  N.  Patrick. 
Waukcgan,  Frank  U.  Hall. 


Anderson,  John  W.  Oarr. 
Bloominjiton,  W.  H.  Fertich. 
Brazil.  John  C.  Gregg. 
Columbus,  J.  A.  Camapey. 
Conuergville,  W.  F.  L.  Sander**. 
Crawfordsville,  Isaac  M.  WelUngtOB. 
Elkhart,  D.  W.  Thomas. 
Evansville,  William  A.  Hester. 
Fort  Wayne,  John  S.  Irwin. 
Frankfort.  Benjamin  F.  Moere. 
Goshen.  Willinn  H.  Sims. 
Greencastle,  Kobert  A.  Ogg. 
Hammond,  W.  C.  Bebnan. 
Huntington,  Kobert  I.  Hamilton; 
Indianapolis,  David  K.  Goss. 
Jefferson ville,  P.  P.  Stultz. 
Kokomo,  Horace  G.  Woo<ly. 
Lafayette,  Edwanl  Ayres. 
Laporte,  James  F.  Knight. 

Atlantic,  B.  G.  Lamsfm. 
Boone,  George  I.  Miller. 
Burlington,  Charles  £ldre<l  Shelton. 
Cedar  Kapids,  J.  F.  Merrill. 
Clinton,  O.  P.  Bostwick. 
Council  Bluffs,  Hugh  W.  Sawyer. 
Creston,  O.  E.  French. 
Davenport,  J.  B.  Young. 
Dcs  Moines:  East  Side^  Amos  Hlatt. 

West  Side.  Prank  B.  Cooper. 

North  Side,  O.K Smith. 
Dubuque,  F.  T.  Oldt. 
Fort  Dodge,  F.  C.  Wildea. 


Argentine,  Charles  R.  Sortor. 
Arkansas  City,  T.  W.  Conway. 
Atchison,  J.  H.  (Hotfeltor. 
Emporia,  John  Dietrich. 
Fort  So©tt,  Davtd  M.  Bowen. 
Hutchinson,  George  W.  Winans. 
Junction  City.  George  W.  Kendrick. 
Kansas  City,  Larkin  L.  L.  Hanks. 
Lawrence,  Frank  P.  Smith. 
Leavenworth,  James  E.  Klock. 


Ashland.  John  G.  Crabbe. 
Bowling  Green,  Edward  Taylor. 

Covington, . 

Dayton.  R.M.Mitchell. 
Frankfort,  McHenry  Bhoads. 
Henderson,  Edward  S.  Clark. 
Hopkinsvillo.  Livingstone  McCartney. 
Lexington,  William  Rogers  Clay. 


XHTDIANA. 

Lawrenceburg.  G.  D.  Knapp. 
Logansport,  Albert  II.  Donglasoi. 
Madison.  Thomas  A.  Mntt. 
Marion,  Wclford  D  Wearer. 
Michigan  City,  Edward  Bo^'le. 
Mount  Vernon,  Edwin  S.  Monroe. 
Muncie,  W.  R.  Snyder. 
New  Albany.  W.  H.  Ilersbman. 
Peru.  W.  R.  J.  Stratford. 
Richmond.  Justin  N.  Study. 
Sovmour.  H.  C.  Montgomery-. 
Shelby ville.  James  H.Toralin. 
South  Bend,  Calvin  Moon. 
Terre  Haute.  Wjlliam  H.  Wilej-. 
Valparaiso,  Charles  Henderson  Wood. 
Viucennes,  Albert  E.  Hnmkc. 
Wabash,  M.  W.  Harrison. 
Washington,  William  F.  Axtell. 

IDWA. 

Fort  Madison,  C.  H.  Morrill. 
Iowa  Citv,  W.  F.  Cramer. 
Keokuk,  O.  W.  Weyer. 
Le  Mars,  K.  N.  Coleman. 
Lvonn,  J.  H.  Breese. 
Marshalltown,  C.  P.  Rogers. 
Mason  City.  A.  R.  Saloi. 
Muscatine,  F.  M.  Witter. 
Oskaloosa,  Orion  (-.  Scott. 
Ottumwa.  A.  W.  Stuart. 
Sioux  City.  H.E.Krat*. 
Waterloo:  East  Side,  F.J.  Sesalona. 

West  Side,  Georgo  A.  Batenum. 
KANSAS. 

Newton,  .T.  W.  Cooper. 
Ottawa,  William  M.  Sinclair. 
Parsons,  S.  D.  Prazier. 
Pittsburg,  S.W.  Black. 

S:din», . 

Topcka,  William  M.  Davidson, 
AVellinpton.  H.  F.  M.  Bear. 
Wichita,  Frank  R.  Dver. 
Wintield,  J.  W,  SpiniUer. 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville,  E.  H.  Mack. 
Maysville,  J.  H.  Blattcman. 
Newport,  John  Burke. 
Owensboro,  James  McGinnisa. 
Paducah.  George  O.  MoBroom. 
Paris,  E.  W.  Weaver. 

Richmond, Clark. 

Winchester,  A.  C.  Fleshman. 


>  Principal. 


>  Supervising  principal. 
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Baton  Roa^  Fred.  J.  Tunoard.* 
14  ow  Orleaus,  Warren  Easton. 

Auburn,  A.  P.  "Wagg. 
Angnsta,  J.  11.  Wyman. 
Bangor,  Miss  Mary  S.  Snow. 
Bath,  J.  C.  Phillips. 
Belfast,  Osmon  C.  Evans. 
Blddeford,  Royal  £.  Gould. 
Brewer,  George  Curtis.* 
Calais,  S.  £.  Webber. 


Annapolis,  John  O.  Bannon.^ 
Baltimore,  Henry  A.  Wise. 
Cambridge,  James  Xt.  Bryan.* 


Adams.  Walter  P.  Beckwith. 
Amesbury,  E.G. Perkins.* 
Attleboro,  J.  O.  Tiffany. 
Beyerly.  Adelbert  Leon  Safford. 
Boston,  Edwin  P.  Seaver. 
Brockton,  B.  B.  Russell. 
Brookline,  Samael  X.  Dutton. 
Cambridge,  Francis  Cogswell. 
Chelsea,  £ben  H.  Davis. 
Chicopce,  G.  A.  Stuart. 
Clinton,  Charles  L.  Hunt. 
Danvers.  W.  A.  Baldwin. 
Dedham.  Roderick  Whittlesey  Hine. 
Everett,  Randall  J.  Condon. 
Fall  River,  William  C.  Bates. 
Fitch  burg,  Joseph  G.Edgorley. 
Pramingham.  Orville  W.  Collins. 
Gardner,  Louis  P.Nash. 
Gloucester,  Freeman  Putney. 
Haverhill.  Albert  L.  Bartlett. 
Holyoke,  Edwin  L.  Kirtland. 
Hyde  Park,  Richard  M.  Johnson.' 
Lawrence,  John  £.  Burke. 
Lowell.  Arthur  K.  Whitcomb. 
Lynn,  Orsamus  B.  Bruce. 
Maiden.  Charles  A.  Daniels. 
Marblei>'wd,  Henry  M.  Walradt. 


II.— List  of  City  Superintexdknts — Continued. 

LOUISIANA. 

Shroveport,  John  L.  Hargrove. 


MAINE. 


Ellsworth,  E.  W.  Lord. 
Gardiner,  James  M.  Larrabee.* 
Lewlston,  W.  W.  Stetson. 
Portland,  Orlando  M.  Lord. 
Rockland,  John  R.  Dunton. 
Saco,  John  S.  Locke. 
Waterv  iUe,  J.  H.  Blanchard.' 


MARYLAND. 


Cumberland,  H.  G.  Welmor.* 
Fnxlerick,  Ephraim  L.  Boblits.^ 
Hagerstown,  George  C.  Pearson.^ 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Marlboro,  B.  W.  Tinker. 
Medford,  Chailes  H.  Morss. 
Melrose,  Benjamin  F.  Robinson. 
Milford,  S.  F.  Blo<lgett. 
Katick.  Frank  Edson  Parlin. 
New  Bedford,  William  E.  Hatch. 
Kewburyjport,  William  P.  Lunt. 
Newton,  George  I.  Aldrich. 
Korth  Adams,  I.  Freeman  Hall. 
Northampton,  Alvin  F.  Pease. 
Peabody.  John  B.  Gifford. 
Pittsfield,  Eugene  Bouteii. 
Plymouth,  Francis  J.  Heavens. 
Quincy.H.  W.Lull. 
Salem,  John  W.  Perkins. 
Somcrville,  Gordon  A.  Sonthworth. 
Sontbbridge,  John  T.  Clarke. 
Spencer,  W  vroan  C.  Fickett. 
Sprini^eld.  Thomas  M.  Balliet. 
Stonebam,  C.  E.  Stevens. 
Taunton,  C.  F.  Bovden. 
Waltham,  Henry  Whittemore. 
Watertown,  George  R.  Dwelley. 
Westfield.  G.  H,  Danforth. 
Wevmouth,  I.  M.  Norcross. 
WoDum,  Thomas  Emerson. 
Worcester,  Clarence  F.  CarrolL 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian,  George  W.  Walker. 
Alpena,  L.  S.  Norton. 
Ann  Arbor.  Walter  S.  Perry. 
An  Sable,  C.  M.  Jansky. 
Battle  Creek,  F.  W.  Arbury. 
Bay  City,  John  A.  Stewart, 
Big  Rapids,  James  R.  Miller. 
CadiUao,  George  R.  Catton. 
Cheboygan,  William  C.  Thompson. 
Cold  water,  Egbert  L.  Briggs. 
Detroit.  W.  E.  Robinson. 
Escanaba,  S.  Sterrett  Beggs. 
Flint,  F.  R.  Hathawav. 
Grand  Haven,  Joseph  B.  Estabrook. 
Grand  Rapids,  W.  W.  Chalmers. 
Ionia,  C.  L.  Bemis. 
Iron  Mountain,  T.  W.  Paton. 
Irouwood,  L.  L.  Wright. 
Ishpeming,  Richard  Hardy. 
Jackson :  District  No.  1,  Thomas  L.  Evans. 
District  No.  17,  Martin  L.  Palmer. 


Kalamazoo,  O.  E.  Latham. 
Lansing,  Charles  O.  Hoyt. 
Lndington.  H.  T.  Blodgett. 
Manistee,  Albert  Jennings. 
Marquette,  Anna  M.  Chandler. 
Menominee,  O.  L  Woodley. 
Monroe,  A.  W.  Tressler. 
Mount  Clemens,  S.  C.  Price. 
Muskegon,  David  Mackenzie. 
Negaunce,  F.  D.  Davie. 
Niles.  J.  D.Schiller. 
Owosso,  J.  W.  Simmons. 
Pontiac.  F.  E.  Converse. 
Port  Huron.  James  H.  BeazelL 
Saginaw:  East  Side,  A.  S.  Whitney. 

West  Side.  Edwin  0.  Thompson. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  E.  E.  Ferguson. 
Traverse  City,  Charles  T.  Grawn. 
West  Bay  City,  H.  H.  Frost. 
Tpsilanti,  M.  A.  Whitney. 


MINNESOTA. 


Anoka,  Zenas  If .  Vaughn. 
Brainerd.  B.  T.  Hathaway. 
Duluth,  Robert  E.  Denfeld. 
Faribault,  George  A.  Franklin. 
Mankato,  George  F.  Kenaston. 
Minneapolis,  C.  M.  Jorflan. 


Red  Wing,  G.  V.  Brahough. 
Rochester,  F.  D.  Budlong. 
St.  Cloud,  S.  S.  Parr. 
St.  Paul,  Charles  B.  Gilbert. 
Stillwater,  Frank  A.  Weld. 
Winona,  Buel  T.  Davis. 


>  Parish  superintendent. 

•Supervisor. 

•  Principal  of  the  high  school. 


*  County  school  examiner. 

*  Secretary  of  the  school  committee. 
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II. — List  of  City  Superintendents — Continued. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Colnmbns,  J.  M.  Borrow. 
Greeoville,  E.  E.  Bass. 
Jackson,  J.  C.  Hanly. 


Boonville,  F.  W.  Ploger. 
Brookfleld.  L.  A.  TVirick. 
Cape  Girardeau,  'J*.  E.  Joyce. 
Cartha|Ee,J.M.Wliite. 
Chillicothe.  W.  F.  Janiifion. 
Clinton,  Cbarlen  B.  Reynolds. 
Columbia,  K.  H.  Eniberson. 
Fulton.  John  P.  Gosb. 
Bannibal,  K.  B.  D.  Simonson. 
Independence,  Willinm  F.  Bahlmann. 
Jefferson  City,  J.  U.  Wbite. 
Joplin,W.B.  Brown. 
Kansas  City,  James  M.  Greenwood. 
Lexington,  ll.  D.  Demand. 
Loalsiana,  A.  P.  Settle. 


Butte  City,  F.  L  Kern. 


Beatrice,  W.  H.  Beeler. 
Fremont,  Daniel  Miller. 
Grand  Island,  Robert  J.  Barr. 
Bastings,  Edwin  K.  Brown. 
Kearney,  Jesao  T.  Morey. 


Meridian,  J.  G.  Deupree. 
Natchez,  J.  W.  Henderson. 
Vicksburg,  Charles  Pendleton  Kemper. 


MISSOURI. 


Marshall,  -^— . 

Marvville.  A.  K.  Clarendon. 
Mexico.  D.  A.  McMillan. 
Moberly,  J.  A.  Whiteford. 
Nevtida.  W.J.  Hawkins. 
Rich  Hill,  John  P.  Thurmnn. 
8t. Charles.  George  W.Jones. 
8t  Jc-^eph,  Edwanl  B.  Neely, 
St  Louis.  F.  Louis  Soldan. 
Sedalia, George  V.Buchanan. 
Springttelil.  J  onathan  Fairbwiks. 
Trentoi*.  H.  E.  Du  Bois. 
"Warrensburg,  F.  E.  Holiday. 
Webb  City,  A.  G.  Young. 

MONTANA. 

Helena,  Robert  G.  Toung. 

NEBRASKA. 

Lincoln,  Frank  Strong. 
Nebraska  City,  W.  H.  Skinner. 
Omaha,  Carroll  G.  Pearse. 
Plattsmouth,  Frank  C.McClellan. 
South  Omaha,  A.  A.  Munro. 


NEVADA. 

Virginia  City,  F.  P.  Langan. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Concord,  Louis  J.  Rundlett. 
Dover,  Channing  Folsom. 
Keene,  Thaddens  William  Harris. 
Manchester,  William  E.  Buck. 


Atlantic  City,  William  B.  Loudenslager. 
Bayonne,  Charles  M.  Davis. 
Bordentown,  William  Macfarland.* 
Bridgeton,  John  8.  Turner. 
Burlington,  Wilbur  Watts.* 
Camden,  Martin  V.  Bergen. 
Elisabeth.  William  J.  Shearer. 
Gloucester,  John  C.  Stinson. 
Hackensack,  C.  D.  Bogart.> 
Harrison,  John  Dwyer.* 
Hoboken.  David  E.  Rue. 
Jersey  Citv.  Henry  Snyder. 
Lambertville,  Edward  Rittenhouse 
Long  Branch,  Christopher  Gregory. 
MilivUle,£.C.  Stokes. 


Nashua,  James  H.  Fassett. 
Portsmouth,  James  C.  Simpson. 
Rochester,  Henry  Kimball. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Morristown,  W.  L.  R.  Haven. 
New  Brunswick,  George  G.  Ryan. 
Newark.  William  N.  Barringer. 
Orange.  Usher  W.  CutU. 
Passaic,  H.  H.  Button. 
Paterson,  J.  A.  Reinhart. 
Perth  Amboy,  Samuel  E.  ShulL 
Fhillipsburg,  H.  Budd  HoweU. 
Flainneld,  Henry  M.  Maxson. 
Rah  way,  Henry  B.  Rollinsou. 
Ked  Bank,  Richard  Case. 
Salem,  Morris  H.  Stratton. 
South  Am  boy.  W.  L.  Heineken. 
Trenton,  Leslie  C.  Pierson.* 
Union,  Otto  OrteL^ 


NEW  MEXICO. 
SantA  Fe,  Ulysses  T.  Curran. 


NEW  YORK. 


Albany,  Charles  W.  Cole. 

Albion,  Freeman  A.  Greene. 

Amsterdam:  District  No.  8,  J.  W.  Kimball. 

District  No.  11,  John  G.  Serviss. 
Auburn,  Bei^aniin  B.  Snow. 
Batavia,  John  Kennedy. 
Binghamton,  Marcus  W.  Scott. 
Brooklyn.  William  H.  Maxwell. 
Buffalo,  Henry  P.  Emerson. 
Canandaiguo,  J.  Carlton  Norris. 
Catskill,  Edward  L.  Stevens. 
Cohoes,  George  E.  Dixon. 
CoUego  Point,  Mary  L.  Lylcs. 


Coming,  Leigh  R.  Hunt. 

Cortland,  C.  V.  Coon. 

Dunkirk,  John  W.  Babcook. 

Edgcwater:  District    No.    2    (Middletown    wmd 

Southfield  towns),  A. Hall  Bnidiok 

(postolBce,  Stapleton). 
District   No.  1,  J.  W.  Barria  (port- 

office,  Tompkinsville). 
District  No.  — ,  S.  J.  Pardee  (po«|. 

office,  Rosebank). 
Elmira,  Elias  J.  Beardsloy. 
Flushing,  John  J.  Chickering. 
Fulton,  B.  C.  Clapp.» 


>  Principal. 


*  Supervising  principal,  B.  C.  Gregory. 


*  Post-office,  Weehawken. 
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NEW  YORK— CoBtinued. 


Geneva,  ■WilHnm  H.  TraMclnlo. 

Glens  Falla,  Shennan  Willimnt* 

Glover»\iUe,  Juiiies  A.  U»tee. 

•crreeubush,  II.  K.  Jolley. 

Green  luland,  Jaiuea  lleatly. 

Huverstraw,  L.  t).  Marklian».» 

Hempstead,  Wallace  S.  Newton.* 

Hoo.-ick  Falls.  H.  H.  Snell. 

Horuollsville.  William  R.  Prentioek. 

Hndson,  J.  Mace  Smith. 

Ilion,  JndBou  I.  Wood. 

Ithaca,  H.  ^V.  Foster. 

Jamaica:  District  No.  4,  William  J,  Ballard. 

District  No.  7,  Cyru»  K.  Smith  (p«t- 
office,  AVoodhaveu). 

Jamestown,  Kovillus  R.  Rogers. 

Johnstown,  William  S.  Snyder. 

Kingston:  Kingston  school  distriott  Charles  H. 
Rvon. 

District  No.  2, . 

District  No.  3,  Henry  Powers.* 
District  No.  4,  Egbert  Lewis,* 

Lansingbnrg,  George  F.  Sawyer. 

Little  Falls,  Thomas  A.  Caswell. 

Lockport,  Emmet  Belknap. 

Long  Islan<l  City,  John  E.  Shull. 

Lyons,  W.  H.  Kinney. 

Malone,  Sarah  L.  Perry. 

Matteawan,  G union  R*  Miller.  * 

Medina,  Henry  Pease. 

Middletown.  «^ames  F.  Tnthill. 

Mount  Vernon,  Charles  K.  Nichols* 

New  Brighton,  Julia  K.  Woht.« 

New  Rochelle,  Isaac  E.  Young. 

Now  York,  John  Jasper. 

Newburg,  R.  V.  K.  Mont  fort. 

Niagara  F.olls,  Nathaniel  L.  Uenham. 

North  Tonawand.o,  Clinton  S.  Marsh. 

Norwich,  Elbert  W.  Griffith. 


Nyack,  Ira  H.  Lawton. 

Ogdensburg.  Barney  Whitney. 

Olean,  Fox  llolden. 

Oneida:  District  No. 25,  Frank  W.  Jennings. 

Dist  rict  No.  26.  H.  H.  Doughuts. 
Oneonta,  Nathaniel  N.  Bull. 
Oswego,  George  E.  Bullis. 
Owego,  Edwin  P.  Kecordnn. 
Peekskill:  Drumhill   district  (District   No.  7). 

John  Millar, 
akside  district  (Distriot  Ko,  8)«  A. 

D.  Dunbar. 
Penn  Tan,  William  Josoph  Pelo. 
Plattshurg,  James  G.  Riggs. 
Port  Cheater,  John  C.  RockTV«ll. 
Port  Jervis,  John  M.  Dolph. 
Port  Richmond.  Orry  H.  Uoag. 
Poughkeepsie,  Edward  Uurgess. 
Rochester.  Milton  Noycs. 
Rome,  William  D.  Manro. 
Saratoga  Springs,  Thomas  R.  Knell. 
Sangerties.  Fred.  N.  Moulton. 
Schenectady,  Samuel  B.  Uowe. 
Seneca  Falls.  F.  S.  Porter. 
Sing  Sing,  J.  Irying  Gorton. 
Sv-racuso,  A.  B.  Blcnlgett. 
Tonawanda,  F.  J.  Diamond. 
Troy,  John  il.  Willets. 
Utica,  George  Griffith. 
Waterford,  Alexander  Friooaer. 
Waterloo,  Thomas  C.  Wilher. » 
Watertown.  William  G.  WUUmbs. 
Waverlv,  P.  M.  Hull. 
West  Chester,  Michael  E.  Devlin. 
West  Troy,  Jumes  R.  Main. » 
Whito  Plains,  Ifalph  A.  Stewart. 
Whitehall.  W.W.Howe. 
Yonk«r».  Charles  E.  Gorton. 


Asheville,  J.  D.  Fggleston.jr. 
Charlotte.  Alexander  Graham. 
Concord,  J.  F.  Shinn. 
Durham.  Clinton  W.  Toms. 
Favettevillo,  B.  C.  McI  vcr. 
Goldsboro,  Lo^au  D.  HowelL 


Fargo,  Darius  Steward. 


Akron,  Elias  Fraunfelter. 
Alliance,  John  K.Morris. 
Ashtabula,  J.  S.  Lowe. 
Avomlale,  A.  B.  Johnson. 
Bellaire,  Benjamin  T.  Jones. 
Bellefontaine,  Henry  Whitworth. 
Brooklyn,  Charles  M.  Knight. 
Bneyrus,  F.  M.  Hamilton. 
Cambridge,  H.  B.  Williams. 
Canton,  L.  W.  Day. 

Chillicothe. . 

Cincinnati,  William  H.  Morgan. 
Circlevillc.  M.H.Lewis. 
Cleveland,  Lewis  H.Jones. 
Colurahus.  J.  A.  Shawan. 
Dayton,  W.J.  White. 
Deiiance,  James  Mclnnis. 
Delaware,  (reorge  A.  ChamberSk 
Dolphos,  E.  W.  HastingA. 
Bast  Liverpool.  ,S.  D.  .Sauor, 
EhTin,  Henry  M.  Parker. 
Findlay,J.W.Zelier. 
Fostoria,  H.  L.  P>auk. 
Fremont,  AV.  W.  Ross. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Henderson,  J.  B.  Wliite.  * 
Newbe.rn.  John  S.  Long. 
Raleigh,  Edward  P.  Moses. 
Salisbury,  R.  G.  Kizer- 
AVilmington,  M.  C.  S.  Noble. 
Winston,  John  Jay  Blair 

IfORTH  DAKOTA. 

Grand  Forks,  J.  N.  Kelley. 


OHIO. 


Gallon,  A.  W.  Lewis. 
<iallipolis,  R.  B.  Ewing. 
Greenville,  F.  Gillum  Cromer. 

Hamilton, » 

Ironton,  M.  C.  Smith. 

Jackson,  J.  E.  Kinnison. 

Kenton,  E.  1*.  Dean. 

Lancaster,  Elijah  Burgess. 

Lima,'  Charles  C.  Miller. 

Lorain,  F.  I).  Ward. 

Man^tield,  K.  D.  Lvon. 

Marietta,  W.  W.  iJoyd. 

Marion,  Arthur  Powell. 

Mai  tins  Ferry,  W.  H.  Stewart. 

Massillon,  Etimund  A.  Jones. 

Middletown,  James  L.  Orr. 

Mount  Vomon,  Lewis  D.  Bonebraks. 

Nelsonville,  Fletcher  S.  Coultrsp* 

New  Philadelphia,  (J.  C.  Manrer. 

Newark,  J.  C.  Ilartzler. 

Niles,  Frank  J.  Roller. 

Nor«'nlk,  A.  D.  Beeehy. 

Oberlin,  George  AY.  Waite. 

Painesvillo,  George  W.  Ready. 


>  Principal. 

•  School  commissioner. 

*  School  commissioner;  nost-ofllre,  Gnilderland. 
<  Chairman  of  the  school  committee. 
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II. — List  op  City  Supbrintkndents — Contlntied. 


OHIO— Cooftinaea. 


Piqaa,  C.  "\V.  Bennett. 
Pomeroy,  T.  C.  Flanegin. 
Portamoiitli,  Tliunuu  Viokera. 
Salem,  M.  K.  Hard. 
Sanduskv,  K.  J.  Shives. 
Sidney,  E.  S.  Cox. 
Springneld,  Carey  Bocpesa. 
Steiibenville,  Jlenn*  Noy  Merta. 
Tiffin,  J.ll.  Snydrr. 
Toletlo.  Harvey  \V.  ComptoB. 
Troy,  C.  L.  Van  Clore. 


AHUirlo,  II.  N.  AVi  iprht. 
Portland,  L  W.  Pratt. 


Frbann.  TVilliam  McK.  Virace. 
Van  Wert,  W.  T.  BushiMH. 
AVarren,  K.  S.  Thomas. 
Washington  C.  H.,  N.  H.  Cbaney. 
Wellston.  E.  W.  Patterson. 
"Wellsville.  Janjea  L.  Mncl>onald. 
AVooster,  ('harl«s  Ilaupert. 
Xenio,  Edwin  It.  Cox. 
Yonncstown,  F.  Treudley. 
Zauesville,  W.D.J     ' 


GfKLAHOMA. 

Oklabama,  E.  L.  Hallock. 

OREdON. 

Salem,  (jeorgo  A.  Peebles. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


'  Allegheny.  John  Mommr. 
Allentown.  F.  D.  Raab. 
Altoona,  1).  S.  Keith. 
Archbald.K.N.Davifl.t 
Ashland,  William  C.  Eatlw. 
Beaver  Falls,  J.  M.  Ueed. 
Ikithlehem,  Thomas  Farquhar. 
Bloomsbnrg,  L.  P.  Sterner. 
Braddock,  John  a  Keefcr. 
Bradfonl,  E.  E.  Miller. 
Bristol,  Matilda  S.  Boox. 
Butler,  Ebenezcr  Macke.v. 
Carboudale,  John  J.  Forl»«i. 
Carlisle,  C.  P.  Hnmrich  ;i'    AFasirie  I^attdis.* 
Chambershnrcr,  William  H.  Hookonberry. 
Chester,  Charles  F.  Foster. 
Columbia,  S.  H.  Hoffman. 
Conncllsville,  W.  (>.  Gans.  > 
Conshohockcn,  J.  Horace  Landia. 
Corrv.  A.  1).  Colegrove. 
Danville,  W.  D.  Steinbach. 

Dubois, . 

Dnnmore,  John  E.  Williams. 
Easton,  William  W.  Cottiugham. 
Erie,  H,  C.  MIssimer. 
Franklin,  N.  P.  Kinsley. 
Greensburg.  Frank  IL  Shaw. 
Harrisburc,  Lemuel  O.  Fooae. 
Hazlcton,  David  A.  Harman. 
Homestead*  John  C.  Kendnll. 
Huntingdon,  William  M.  Benson. 
Johnstown,  T.  B.Johnston. 
Lancaster,  R.  K.  Boefarle. 
Lansford,  I.  K.  Witmer. 
Lebanon,  Cyms  Boger. 
Lock  Haven,  John  A*  Robb. 
McKeesport.  H.  F.  Brooks. 
Mahanoy  City,  Frank  Sewanl  MfUor. 
Mauch  Chunk,  James  J.  Bevau. 
Meadville,  Uenrv  V.  Hotcbkiss. 
Middletowu,  U.  fi.  Weber. 


Milton,  Lewis  A.  Boardslov. 
Mooongahela  City,  E.  W.  l)nlbey.» 
Mount  <>armel,  Samuel  H.  Dean. 
Nanticoke,  Clarence  B.  Miller. 
Now  Brighton.  J.  Burdette  Iticbej. 
New  Castle,  T.  F.  Kane. 
Norri8t<»wn,  Joseph  K.  Goiwals. 
Oil  City,  C.  A.  Babcock. 
01vnhant,M.  W.  Gumming. 
Philadelphia,  Edward  Bmoka. 
Phienixville,  Harry  F.  Leister. 
Pittsburg,  <ieorge  J.  Luckey. 
Pittston,  Kobert  Shiel.» 
Plvniouth  (borough),  Irving  A.  Heikes.' 
Po'ttstown,  William  W.  itopert. 
Pottsvillo,  B.  F.  Patterson. 
Reading,  Samuel  A.  Baer. 
Kenovo,  James  J.  Palmer.  * 
Scranton,  George  W.  Phillips. 
Shamokin,  William  F.  Harpel. 
Sharon,  J.  W.  Cnnon. 
Sharpsburg,  E.  B.  McRoberta. 
Shenandoah,  Mai-tin  P.  WhiUk«r. 
South  Bethlehem,  Owen  K.  Wilt. 
South  Chester,  J.  C.  Hockeuborry.* 

South  Easton,* . 

Steelton,  L.  K.  Moliinnis. 
Sunbury,  (;.  D.  Obcrdorf. 
Tamaqua,  Robert  F.  DiichbaTD. 
Tarentum,  B.  S.  Hunnell. 
Titusville,  Kobert  D.  Crawford. 
Towanda.  Minor  Terry.* 
Tjrone.  C.  E.  Kautfhian. 
T  niontown,  Lee  Smith. 
Warren.  W.  L.  MacGowan. 
Washington,  A.  G.  Bra^Ien. 
West  Chester.  Addison  Jow<*ii. 
Wilkesbarre,  James  M.  CougiiUn. 
Wilkiusburg.  J.  1).  Anderson. 
Williamsporl.  Snmnel  TrauMAtt. 
York,  Atreus  Wanner. 


BHODE  LSLAND. 


Bristol,  John  P.  Reynolds. 
Central  Falls,  Frank  O.  Draper. 
East  I'rovidence,  J.  E.  C.  Famtuun. 
Johnston,  Frtnlerick  B.  Colo. « 
Newport,  Benjamin  Baker. 


Pnwtuckot,  Gilman  C.  Fisher. 
Providence,  Horace  S.TarbelL 
Westerly.  (;.  H.  Babcock. 
Woonsockct,  F.  E.  McFeo. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Charleston,  Henry  P.  Archer. 
Columbia,  E.  .S.  Dreher. 


Greenville,  E.  L.  Hughes. 
Spartanburg,  Frank  Bvans. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
Sioux  Falls,  Alexander  M.  Rowe. 


*  Supervising  principaL 

*  Secretary  of  the  scuool  board. 
•Principal. 


♦Post-offlce,  Thurlow. 
»  Postoftice,  Easton. 


•  Post-office,  Olney ville. 
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TEITNESSEE. 


Chattanooga,  A.  T.  Barrett. 
Clarksville,  J.  W.  Graham. 
Colnnibia,  J.  G.  Meadorn. 
Jackson,  Thomaa  H.  Paine. 


Anfttin,  Misa  Maniio  E.  North,  acting. 

Brenbam,  £.  W.  Tarrunt. 

Brownsville,  J.  F.  Ouniiuings. 

Corpus  Chrisli,  Charles  AV.  Crossley. 

Coraicana.  J.  T.  Hand. 

Dallas,  J.  L.  Long. 

Dcnison,  William  Gay. 

Bl  Paao,  G.  P.  Putnam. 

Fort  Worth,  Alexander  Hogg. 

Gainesville,  K  F.  Comegys. 

Galveston,  Oscar  H.  Cooper. 


Logan,  John  T.  C^ine,  jr. 
Ogden,  William  AlUson. 


Barre.  O.  D.  Mathewson. 
Brattleboro,  Miss  M.  Belle  Smith, 
Burlington,  Henry  O.  Wheeler. 


Alexandria,  Koscinsko  Kemper. 
Charlottesville,  F.  A.  Hassle. 
Danville.  Abner  Au<ler8on. 
Frederioksborg,  £.  M.  Crutchfield. 
Lynchburg,  E.  C.  Glass, 
llanchester,  A.  H.  Fitsgerald.i 
Kewport  News,  J.  H.  Craft'ord.* 


Fairhaven,  W.  T.  Hnghes. 
Kew  Whatcom,  Harry  Pattlson. 
Olympia,  W.  H.  Beeler. 
Port  Townsend,  O.  B.  Grant. 


Charles  town,  George  S.  Laidley. 
Huntington.  Jamos  M.  Lee. 
Martinsburg,  A.  B.  Carman. 


Antigo,  John  E.  Martin. 
Applcton,  Carrie  E.  Morgan. 
Ashland,  B.  B.  Jackson. 
Baraboo,  J.  E.  NeCollins. 
Beaver  l)am,  James  J.  Dick. 
Beloit,  C.  W.  Merriman. 
Berlin.  N.M.Uodson. 
Chippewa  Falls.  R.  L.  Barton. 
Eau  Claire.  J.  K.  McGregor. 
Fond  du  Lac,  Etl.  McLoughlin. 
Green  Bay,  M.  H.  McManon. 
Janesville,  1).  D.  Mayne. 
Kaukauna,  Hampton  Corlett. 
Kenosha,  Gerald  K.  McDowell. 
La  Crosse,  Albert  Hardy. 
Madison.  11.  B.  Dudgeon. 
Manitowoc.  H.  Evans. 
Marinette,  J.  T.  Edwards. 


Cheyenne,  James  O.  Chnrcliill. 


Johnson  City,  E.  H.  Freeland. 
Knoxville,  Al>>ert  Jluth. 
Memphis,  George  W.  Gordon. 
Kash\ille,  Z.  H.  Brown. 


TEXAS. 


Greenville.  J.  H.  Van  Ambnrgh. 
Houston.  W.  S.  Sutton. 
Laredo,  F.  A.  Parker. 
Marshall,  Chesley  F.  Adams. 
Palestine,  P.  V.  Pennybacker. 
Paris,  J.  G.  Wooten. 
San  Antonio,  J.  E.  Smith. 
Sherman,  W.  Leonard  Lemmon. 
Temple.  J.  E.  Blair. 
Tyler,  W.  S.  Potter. 
Waco,  Charles  T.  Alexander. 


DTAH. 


Proro,  William  8.  Rawlings. 
Salt  Lake  City,  J.  F.  Millspaugh. 


VERMONT. 


Rutland,  Alfred  Tomer. 

St.  Albans,  Francis  A.  BagnaU. 


VIRGINIA. 


Norfolk,  Richard  A.Dobie. 
Petersburg,  D.M.Brown. 
Portsmouth.  John  C.  Ashton. 
Richmond,  William  F.  Fox. 
Roanoke,  B.  Rust. 
Staunton,  John  H.  Bader. 
Winchester,  Maurice  M.  Lynch. 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle,  Frank  J.  Barnard. 
Spokane  Falls,  D.  Bemlss. 
lacoma,  Henry  M.James. 
WalU  WaUa,  k  C.  Kerr. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Parkersbnrg,  W.  M.  Straus. 
Wheeling,  W.  H.  Anderson. 

WISCONSIN. 

Menasha,  Joseph  L.  Fieweger. 
Menominee,  Judson  E.  Hoyt. 
Merrill,  W.L.Holden. 
Milwaukee,  George  W.  Peckham. 
Neenah,  E.  A.  Williams. 
Oconto.  R.  L.  Cooley. 
Oshkosh,  Rnfus  H.  Halsey. 
Portage,  WiUiam  Fulton. 
Racine,  Osman  C.  Soelye. 
Sheboygan.  George  Heller. 
Steveus  Point,  Henrv  A.  Simonds. 
Superior,  A.  W.  Ranun. 
Watertown,  C.  F.  Viebahn. 
Waukesha,  A.J. Smith. 
Wausau,  William  R.  Moss. 
West  Green  Bay,  A.  W.  Burton. 
White  Abater,  E.  W.  Walker. 

WYOMING. 

Laramie,  Frank  W.  Lee. 


•  Principal. 


'County  superintendent;  post-office,  Lee  Hall. 
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Kamo  of  president. 

University  or  college. 

Address. 

E  L  Blalock.  A.  M 

Blount  College 

Bloantsvillo,  Ala 

Arthur  W.  McGahn.  D.  D 

Howard  College 

East  Lake,  Ala. 

John O  Keener  I)l> 

8onthem  University.., 

Greensboro  Ala 

J  n.  Patterson  Ph.D 

Lafayette  College 

Lafayette,  Ala. 
Lineville.  Ala. 

nenw  J.  WiUingham,  A.  B 

C.S.iJiukin8 

Lineville  College 

8elma  UniversftY 

Selma,  Ala. 

tTAmefl  LfOnorffAn  S  J  •••••••••••• 

Spring  Hill  College 

Spring  Hill.  Ala. 
University,  Ala. 
Tucson.  Ariz. 

K  a  Jouofl  LL.  I) 

University  of  Alabama 

Howard  Biilraan......... ........ 

University  of  Arizona 

G.  C  Jone*,  A.  M 

Arkadelphia  Methodist  College 

Ouachita  Baptist  College 

Arkadelphia,  Ark. 
Do. 

John  W  Conirer  A.  M   

John  I-  Clolnnd.  A.  M 

Arkansas  College 

Batesville,  Ark. 

Jos.  A.  Lanshlin 

Arkansas  Cumberland  College 

Clarksville,  Ark. 

A.  C.  Millar,  A.  M 

Hendrix  College Z 

Conway,  Ark. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

William  F  Shedd        

Little  Rock  University 

Thomas  Uason.  A.  M..  D.  D 

Philander  Smith  College 

Do. 

Wm.  S.  Johnson,  A.  M 

Mountain  Home  Baptist  College 

University  of  California 

Mountain  Home,  Ark. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

MarUn  Kellogg,  A.  M.,LL.  1)  . . . . 
CG. Baldwin            

Pomona  College 

Claremont,  CaL 

Wm.  Henslee.  A.B 

Pierce  Christian  College 

College  City,  Cal. 
College  Park.  Cal. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Do. 

W.  C.  Sawyer,  Ph.  D.,  acUng 

E.  N.  Condit,  A.  M 

University  of  the  Pacilio 

Occidental  College 

A.  J.  Mevor.  CM 

St  Vincent's  College 

J.N.Beaid,  D.D 

Kapa  College 

Napa,  Cal. 

S.  B.  Morse,  D.  D 

Call  fom  i  a  College 

Oakland,  Cal. 

Brother  Bettelin 

St  Mary's  College.                  

Do. 

C.  H.  Keyes,  A.  B 

Throop  Pol vtechnio  institute 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

Edward  Allen,  S.  J 

Saint  Ignatius  College 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Josenh  Kiordon.  S.  J 

San  ta  Clara  College           

Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

J.  8.  Austin,  A.  M 

Pacific  Methodist  College 

Santa  Rona,  Cul. 

D.S.Jordan»Ph.D.,LL.D 

J.P.Widney,AM.,M.D 

A.  L.  Cowell.  A.  M 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 

University  of  Southern  Califomia 

San  Joaauiu  Yallev  Colleire         .     . 

Stanford  University.  Cal. 
University,  Cal. 
Woodbridge,  Cal. 
Woodland,  Cal. 

Henry  D.  Mc  Aneney,  A.  M 

Jamea  H.  Baker,  LL.  1) 

Hesperian  College 

University  of  C^orado 

Boulder,  Colo. 

Wm.F.Slocnm,jr.,LL.D 

iTohn  McLean 

Colorado  College 

Colorado  Sprlngg,  Colo. 
Del  Norte,  Colo. 

Presbyterian  College  of  the  Southwest. 
University  of  Denver 

Wra.  F.  McDowell,  Ph.  D.,  S.T.  B . 

University  Park,  Colo. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Geo.  W.  Bmith,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Trinity  College 

B.  P.  Raymond,  D.  1).,  LL.  D 

Wesleyan  University 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Timothy  DwIght,D.D.,LL.D... 
Albert  N.  Kanb,  Ph.  D 

Yale  University 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Delaware  College 

Newark,  Del. 

B.  L.  Whitman,  D.  D 

Columbian  University 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Do. 

J.  Havens  Richards.  8.  J 

Georgetown  UniversUy 

J.  K.  Rankin,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Howard  University 

Do. 

E.  M.  Gullaudet.  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D  . . . 

Gallaudet  College.. 

Do. 

JohnF.  Forbes, Ph.D 

John  B.  Stetson  University 

De  Land,  Fla. 

J.  T.  Nolen,  A.  B.,  B.  D 

Florida  Con  feronce  College 

Leesburg,  Fla. 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Winter  Park,  ITa. 

A.F.Lewis.A.M 

Charles  O.  Fairohlld 

Seminary  West  of  the  Suwanee  River. . 
Rollins  College 

Wm.  E.  Boggs,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Horace  Bamstead,  D.  D 

University  of  Georgia 

Athens,  Ga. 

A  tlanta  University 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

A .  Richardson 

Moirig  Brown  CoUege 

•  Do. 

I/amont  G'*rdon,  A.M 

Methodist  Episcopal  College 

Birmingham,  Ga. 
Bowdon,  Ga. 

C.  (>.  8tubbs,  A.  M 

Bowdon  Colleire 

J.  B.  Gambrell,  D.  D 

Mercer  University 

Macon,  Ga. 

W.  A.  Candler.  D.  D 

Emorv  College 

Oxford,  Ga. 

D.C.John,  D.D 

Clark' University 

South  Atlanta,  Ga. 

W.F.Robinson 

Young  Harris  Cfollege .        

Young  Harris,  Ga. 
Moscow,  Idaho. 

Franklin  B.6anlt,M.S 

University  of  Idaho 

J.  G.  Evans,  D  D.,LL.D 

Hedding  College 

Abingdon,  111. 
Bloom  ingt  on,  111. 

Wm.  H.  Wilder,  A.  M.,  D.  D 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

M.  J.  Marsile,  C.  8.  V 

St.  Viatcur's  College 

Bonrbonnais,  III. 

JaM.  E.  Rogers,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D 

Blackburn  Univeisity 

Carlinville.  111. 

J.M.Rnthrauff 

Cartbaee  Collecro          

Carthago,  III. 
Champaign,  III. 
Chicago,  lU. 
Do. 

Andrew  8.  Draper,  LL.  D 

tlniversity  of  Illinois 

J.  F.  X.  Hooffer,  8.  J 

St.  Ignatius  College 

Wm.  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D 

W.  E.  Lugen  oecl 

University  of  Chicago 

Austin  Colleire 

Effingham,  HI. 
Elmhurst,  111. 

Daniel  Irion 

Evansrelical  Proseminarv 

J.  H.  Hanlin,  LL.  D 

Eureka  College 

Eureka.  HI. 

Henrv  W.  Rogers,  LL.  D 

Northwestern  University 

Evansten,  111. 

J.  A.  I^eavitt 

Bwin  fir  College                 

Ewing,III. 
Fulton,  111. 

R.  A.  Morley.A.M 

J.H.Finley,A.M 

Charles  E.  riash.  D.  D 

Northern  1  uTnois  College 

Knox  College 

Galesburg,  111. 
Do. 

Lombard  University 

Jesse  E.  W.  Morgan 

Greer  College  

Hoopeston.Ill. 
Jacksonville.  111. 

John  E  Bradley,  Ph.  D 

Illinois  College 

J.  M.  Coulter,  Ph.  D.,LL.D 

Lake  Forest  University 

Lake  Forest,  III. 
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Xamo  of  president. 


Universitv  or  rollego. 


Address. 


M.  H.  Chamberliii.  A.  M.,  LL.  B . . 

A.  E.  Turner,  A.  M | 

J.B.AIcMiobael,D.I) i 

H.J.Kiekboefer,A.M I 

B.  W.Baker,  A.M | 

l*f  icbolus  Leonard,  <).  S.  F i 

Olof  Olssou.  D.  1).,  rh.  D I 

Buj^oliuo  JStorff,  O.  S.  F I 

Au»U'n  K.  do  Bloia,  Ph.  D 

B.  L.  Seneli,  A,  B 

Chos.  A.  Blanchard 

A.  C.  Bacone,  A.  M , 

W.A.CaldwoU.A.M , 

Joseph  Swain^LL.  1) 

Geo.  S.  Burroughs,  Fh.  D 

Jos.  Schmidt , 

William  T.  Stott,  IX  D 

H.  A.  Gobin,  !>•  1> 

D.  W.  Fisbur,  D.  D.,  LL.  D  . . . . 

W.H.Davis 

Scot  Butler,  A.  M 

L.J.Aldrich,A.M.,D.D 

John  H.  Martin,  A.  M.,  1).  D. . . 

Andrew  Morrissev,  C.  S.  C 

Joseph  J.  Mills,  A.  M,,  LL.  D  . . . . 

Geo.  llindley,  B.  D 

Fin  tan  Mundwiler,  O.  S.  B 

T.  C.  Bead©,  D.  D 

James  Marshall,  A.  M.,  U.  D 

J.  Frederick  Uirsch,  A.  M 

F.  Riebter 

J.  M.  Littlejohn,  D.D^  Ph.  D 

Laur.Larsen 

H.L.  Stetson,  D.I) 

B.O.Ayle»worth,LL.D 

ArobrojHj  C.  Smitli,  D.  D 

John  W.  BisseU,  A.  M.,  D.  D 

Georgo  A.  Gates,  D.D 

Hu|:h  KobinsoB,  A.M 

Jleuher  Brown,  A.  M..  B.  D 

Charles  A.  Schaetlcr.  Plu  D 

Friedrieh  Munz,  A.M 

C.L.Staflford,  D.D 

Wm.  F.  King,LL.D 

J.  M.  Atwater,  A.  M 

A.  Bosenbercer,  A.  B.>  LL.  B 

ArtburB.ChattecD.D 

Geor«joAV.  Carr 

Willis  Marshall 

W^m.  M.  Brooks,  A.  M 

L.  Bookwalter,  D.  D 

Jacob  A.Clutz,  D.D 

Innocent  Wolf.  O.  S.  B.,.D.  D 

L.H.Murliu,A.B..  S.T.B 

E.  H.  Vauchan,  Ph.  D 

J.  D.  Hewitt,  D.D 

J.  A.  Wellor.  D.  D 

AV.  D.  McFarland,  Ph.  D 

E.  J.  lloenshel 

F.  H.  Snow,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D 

C.  M.  Brooke,  A.  M 

C.  A.  Swensson,  A.  M 

F.W.  Cologravo,  A.M 

Edward  A .  Hiecins,  S.  J 

Edwanl  W.Mueller,  A.  M 

F.M.Spencer,  D.  D 

Peter  Mc  Vicar,  A.M.,  D.D 

Henrv  Sieck 

Chester  A.  Place,  A.  M 

Daniel  Stevenson,  D.D 

Wra.  G.  Fro.st.,  Ph.  D 

Wm.  A.  Obenchain,  A.M 

W.C.Yonng,  D.D.,  LL.D 

W.  S.  (iiltner.  A.  M 

A.  C.  Davidson,  D.  D 

J.  W.  Hardv 

Milton  Elliott 

Charles  L.  Loos 

L.  H.  Bhuitoii,D.D 


McKendrce  College 

Lincoln  University 

Monmouth  CoUego 

Norihwestem  CMiegs 

Chaddock  College 

Sr.  Francis  »Solaua«  CoUege 

Auffustana  College 

St.  Joseph's  DiecesKQ  Collie. . . 

Shurtletf  College  • 

AV^estfield  Co1I©k© 

Wheaton  Colki-e 

Imlian  University 

Henry  Kendall  College 

IndlMia  ITniversity 

Wabash  College 

Concordia  College 

lYanklin  College 

De  Pauw  University 

Hanover  College 

Harts  ville  College 

Butler  University 

Union  Christian  College 

MoorcsHiU  College 

University  of  Notre  Daate 

Earlham  College 

Kldgevtllo  CoUojre 

St.  Melnrad's  College 

Taylor  Uni  versity 

Coo  College 

Charles  City  Collego 

Wnrtburg  College 

Amit  y  College 

Luther  College 

Des  Moines  Coile^ 

Drake  University 

Pardons  College 

Tapper  Iowa  l>  niversity 

Iowa  College 

Lenox  College 

^im]>son  Collego 

State  University  of  Iowa 

German  Collet^e 

Iowa  Weslevan  University 

Cornell  College • 

Oskaloosa  College. 

Penn  (/'ollege 

Central  Univorsitv  of  Iowa 

I'nivorsJty  of  tlie  Xorthwest. . . . 

Buena  ViAta  College 

TaborColleco 

Western  C(dlege 

Midland  College • 

St.  r>euedict's  College 

liaker  University 

Soule  College 

College  of  Emporia 

Central  Collego 

Highland  I'ni versity 

Campbell  U  niversity 

University  of  Kansas 

Lane  Unixcrsity 

Bethany  College 

OttawaUni  versity 

St.  Mary's  CoUe^ 

Kansas  Wesley  an  University... 

Cooper  Memorial  College 

Washburn  College 

St.  John's  I  utberan  (^olle^e. 

Southwest  Kansas  College 

l^nion  College 

Borea  Collego 

Ogilen  College..... 

Centre  College 

Emineneo  College 

(leorgetown  College 

South  Kentucky  College 

Garrard  College 

Kentuekv  University 

Central  tJnivecsUy 


I^banoD,  111. 
Lincoln,  111. 
Monniotitti.m. 
KapervilW,  lU. 
Quincy.lU. 

Do. 
Hock  IslaiKU  IIL 
Tentoi>olis,  IIL 
Upper  Alton,  m. 
Westficld.nL 
Whe«toii.IlL 
Bacone,  IniL  T, 
Muskogee,  Ind.  T. 
Bloomington,  Lnd. 
CrawforosWlle,  Ind. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Franklin,  Ind. 
Greeacaalle,  IncU 
Hanover,  Ind. 
Hartsville,Ind. 
Irvington,  Ind. 
Merom,  Ind. 
Moores  Hill.  Ind. 
Notro  Dame,  Ind. 
Iliohmond,  lud. 
Kidgevilhs  Ind. 
St.  Meinrad,  Ind. 
Upland,  Ind. 
Cedar  Bapids^  low*. 
Charles  City,  Iowa, 
Clinton,  Iowa. 
CoUege  Snrings,  low*. 
Decorah,  Iowa. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Do. 
Fairtleld,  Iowa. 
Fayette.  Iowa, 
(rnnnell,  Iowa. 
Honkintoo.  Iowa. 
Imlianola<  Iowa. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Mount  Pteaeajiit,  lewm. 

Do. 
Meant  Vernon,  Iowa. 
Oskaleoaa,  Iowa. 

l}o, 
Pella,  Iowa. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Storm  Lake,  Iowa. 
Tabor,  Iowa. 
Tolwlo,  Iowa. 
Atchison,  Kan*. 

Do. 
Baldwin.  Kamu 
Dodge  Citv,  Kana. 
Emporia,  ]^iuis. 
Enterprise.  Koas. 
Highland,  Kaiw. 
Holton,  Kans. 
LawreBoe.  Kans. 
LeeomptOR.  Kane. 
LindslK>rg,  Kans^ 
Ottawa,  Kans. 
St.  Manrs,  Kans. 
Saliua,  kana. 
Sterling,  Kans* 
Topeka,  Kane. 
Wiufleld,  Kans. 

Do. 
Barbourvill^,  Ky. 
Berea,  Ky. 
Rowling  'GrceOf  Kjr» 
Danville,  Ky. 
Eminence,  Ky. 
G  eorgetown .  Kr. 
HopkinsTllK  Kj' 
Lancaster,  Ky. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Richmond,  Ky. 
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Kamo  of  president. 


W.  S.  Kyland.  D.  D 

JohnL.  Steflfan,  1).  D.,  Ph.  D 

K.II.rearco,  1).  1) 

J.W.  Nicholson,  LL.D 

Janu's  H.Blenk,  S.  M 

C.  W.  Carter,  I>.D 

C.  W.  Tonikies 

3).  McKinirv.  S.  J 

E.C.Mitchell,  D.  D 

L.G.  AdRin8on,D.D 

Oscar  Atwood,  A.  M 

"VVm.  P.  Johnnton,  LL.  D 

William  Do  Witt  Hyde,  D.  D..,. 

(ieorgo  C.  Chase,  A.  M 

Katbaiiiel  Butler,  A.  M 

Thomas  Foil,  Ph.  1).,  LL.  D 

D.C.Gilman,LL.D 

John  A.Morgan,  S.  J 

Fram-ls  A.  AV  agoer,  D.  D 

Charles  W.  Reid,  Ph.  D 

Brother  Maurice 

C.  B.Ktx,D.D 

Edward  P.  Alien,  D.  1) 

AVillUimll.Pnrncll,  LL.D 

Thomas  H.  Lewis,  A.  M.,  D.  I>. . . 
Merrill  E.  Gates,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
L.  U.  D. 

Timothy  Brosnahan,  S.  J 

W^illiam  F.  Warren,  LL.  D 

Charles  W.  EUot,  LL.  D 

Samuel  II.  Lee 

Elmer  JI.  Capen,  D.  D 

F.  Carter,  Ph.  D..  LL.  D 

G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.  D..  LL.  D. . . . 

Edward  A.  McGurk,  S.  J 

Deniaon  C.  Thomas,  Ph.  D 

L.  R.  Fisko,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

August  F.  Bruskc.  D.  D 

James  B.  AnRell,  LL.D 

George  W.  (^aviuesa,  A.  M 

Edson  L.  Whitney,  Ph.  D 

II.  A.  Sehanman,  ».  J 

George  F.  Mosher,  LL.  D 

Gerrit  J.  KoUen,  A.  M 

A .  G.  Slocum,  LL.  D 

W.G.Sperry.D.D 

I'eter  Eugel,  U.  S.  B.,  Ph.  D 

George  H.  Bridgman,  D.D 

Gcorg  Svonlrni) 

Cy ruH  Northrop,  LL.  I) 

Jnmes  W.  Strong,  D.D 

Thorbjom  N.Mobn 

Jamert  Wallace,  Ph.  D. 

C.  W.  Hertzler,  A.  B 

Matthias  Wahlstrom,  A.  M 

Gideon  A.  Burgess,  A.  M 

J.  W.  Pro  vine,  Ph.  1) 

C.  A.  lluddlestou,  A.  M 

Charles  E.  Libbey,  S.T.  D 

W.B.  Murrah.  D.D 

Bolnrt B.  Fulton,  A.  M 

E.  J.  (]ants 

W.  11.  Pritehett,  A.  M 

Asa  B.Bush,  A.  M 

II.E.  Downing,  B.Sur 

S.M.Dick,  Ph.D 

Clinton  Lockhart,  Ph.  D 

H.G.  Dockery 

Bichardll  Jesse,  LL,D 

Geo.  W.  Mitchell 

J.  I).  Hammond.  D.  D 

EdwanlC.  Gordon,  D.D 

Chas.  C.  Hemenwny 

J.H.Selden.A.M.. 

J. F.  Cook.  A.  M..  LL.  1> 

Cnrleton  B.  Marsh.  A.  B 

J. P. Greene.  D.D., LL.D 

Wm.H,  Black,  D.D 


Vnh'ersity  or  college. 


VddroBs. 


Bethel  Collogo 

St.  Mary's  College 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College 

Louisiana  State  University 

Jefferson  College 

Centenary  College  of  Louisiana 

Keachio  C«»l  lece 

College  of  the  Immaoulate  Conception 

Leland  Tnivepsity 

New  Orleajis  University 

S'  raight  Uui vorsity 

Tulano  University 

Bowdoin  College 

Bates  College 

Colby  University 

St.  John's  Collet* 

Johns  Hopkins  L'niversity 

Loyola  College 

Morgan  Col  lece 

AVashington  College 

Bock  Hm  College 

St.  Charles  College 

Mount  St.  Marys  College i 

New  Windsor  College * 

AV estern  Maryland  College , 

A  mherst  College ' 


Boston  College 

Boston  University' 

Harvard  University 

French" A merican  College 

Tufts  College 

AV'^illiams  College 

Clark  University 

College  of  t  ho  Holy  Cross 

Adrian  College 

A  Ibiou  College 

Alma  College 

I'ni  versity  of  Michigan 

Battle  Creek  College 

Benzonia  Collogo 

Detroit  College 

H  ilisdale  College 

JIoi>e  College 

Kaiamu7.oo  College 

Olivet  (/'oUege 

St.  John's  University 

Northwestern  Chris'tion  College 

Hamline  University 

A  u|(sburg  Seminary 

University  of  Minnesota 

Carleton  Collego 

St.  Olaf  College 

Maealeater  College 

St.  Paul's  College 

Gustavns  Adolphus  College 

Parker  College 

Mississippi  College 

Cooper-l  1  uddleston  College 

Rust  University 

Millsaps  Colleee 

University  of  Missf sstppi 

Ontral  Christian  ('ollegi» 

Northwest  Missouri  College 

Southwest  Baptist  (>ollego 

Pike  College 

Missouri  Wenleyan  ('ollege 

Christian  T"^ niversity 

St.  Vincent's  College 

University  of  the  Stato  of  Missouri. . . 
Grand  River  Christian  Union  CoUege. 

Central  College 

Westminster  College 

Pritchott  School  Institute 

0»ark  Col  lego 

lia  Grange  College 

I^nwson  Presbyterian  (*ollege 

William  Jewell  College 

Missouri  Valley  CoUege 


Russell ville,  Ky. 
St.  Marys,  Ky. 
W  inches  ter,  *Ky. 
Baton  Rouge,  Jla. 
Convent,  La, 
Jackson,  La. 
Keaehie,  La. 
Now  Orleans,  La. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Brunswick.  Me. 
Lewiston.  Me. 
AVaterviUe,  Me. 
Annapolis,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chestertown,  Md. 
EUieottCity,Md. 

Do. 
Mount  St.  Marys,  Md. 
New  Windsor,  Md. 
Westminster,  Md. 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Boston,  Moss. 

Do. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
SpringfliMd,  Mass. 
Tultn  College,  Mass. 
Williamstown,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Do. 
Adrian,  Mioh. 
Albion,  Mich. 
Alma,  Mich. 
Ann  Arbor,  M!oh. 
Battle  Creek.  Mich. 
Benzonia.  Mich. 
Detroit.  Mich. 
Hillsdale.  Mieb. 
Holland,  Mich. 
Kalamazoo.  >lich. 
Olivet,  Mich. 
Collegeville,  Minn. 
Excelsior.  Minn. 
Hamline,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Do. 
Nortliiiehl.Minn. 

Do. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
St.  Paul  Park,  Minn. 
St.  Peter,  Minn. 
AVinncbngo  City,  Minn. 
Clinton,  Miss. 
DalovJlle.  Miss. 
Holly  Spring.  MlBs. 
Jackson,  Mih«. 
Universitv,  Miss. 
Albany,  ^o. 

Do. 
Bolivar.  Mo. 
Bowling  (ireen,Mo. 
Cameron,  Mo. 
Canton,  Mo. 
Cape  (*irardeau,  Mo. 
Columbia,  Mo. 
Edinburc,  Mo. 
Fayette.  MD. 
Fulton,  Mo. 
Glasgow.  Mo. 
Green  tield,  Mo. 
La  Granee,  Mo. 
Lawson.Mo. 
liiberty.  Mo. 
Marshall,  Mo. 
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Name  of  president. 

rMlvcralty  orc*lU*fic, 

AddfVM. 

W.  H.  Winton 

Morrisvillo  College 

Morrisville.  Mo. 

C  C  Woods  D  D      

Scarritt Collegiate  Xustitnte 

I^BOsho  Mo 

"L  M  McAfee 

Park  College 

Parkville.  Mo 

B  H.Marbury 

St.  Charles  College 

St.  Charles,  Mo. 
St.  Louis.  M«. 
Do. 

Brother  Paulian,  F.  S.  C 

Joseph  Grinimolsman,  S.  J 

Winficld  8.  Chaplin,  LL.  D 

Homer  T  Fuller  Ph  D 

College  of  the  Christian  Brothers 

St.  Louis  University 

Washington  University 

Do. 

Drnrv  Collefire 

Springfield,  Mo. 
Tarkio  Mo 

,T    A    ^hnmnAnn     A.M    . 

Tark'io  College 

FA  Z.Knmler  A.M 

Avalon  College 

Trenton,  Mo. 
Warrenton,  Mo. 
Deer  Lodge,  Mont. 
Bellevue.  jfebr. 

Geo.  B.  Addicks,  A.  M 

Central  Wesleyan  College 

A  B  Marttn  AM                   .  .  . 

Collefire  of  Montana. .................. 

David  It.  Kerr.  Ph .D-  D.  D 

University  of  Omaha 

David  R.  Duniran.  A.M 

Cotuor  University ' 

Bethany.  Nebr. 
Crete,  Nebr. 

David  B. Perr v,  A.M 

Donne  College 

A  J  Mercer  A.M 

Fairfield  ColTeire     

Fairfield  Nebr 

Geo-  E.  MacLean.  LL.  D 

University  of  xl^ebraska 

Lincoln.  N  br. 

Gates  College 

Net1gh,Nebr. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

John  Pahls.  S.J 

Creighton  University 

Isaac  Crook, D.D 

Nebraska  Wesloyan  University 

York  College.... 

University  Place,  Nelir, 
York,  Nebr. 

W  S.  Reese 

Joseph  E.Stubbs,  D.D 

W.  j;  Tncker,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

State  Uni  vorsity  of  Nevada. 

Reno,  Nev. 

Dartmouth  College 

Hanover.  N.  H. 

Hilary  Pfraencle,  O.  S.  B 

Austin  Scott.  Ph.  D..  LL.  D 

St.  Benedict's  College 

Newark.  N.J. 

Rutgers  College 

New  BranswicV,  N.  J. 

F.  L.  Patton,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

College  of  New  Jersey 

Princeton,  N.J. 

Wm.  F.  Marshall,  A.  M 

Setou  Hall  College 

South  Orange. N.J. 
VIneland  NT  J. 

F.  H.  Guicheteau,  S.  P.  M 

E.  S  Stover 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

University  of  Now  Mexico 

Albuquerone,  N.  Hex. 
Alfred,  N.T. 

B.C.Davis,  A.M 

Alfred  University 

Joseph  F.  Bntler.  O.  S.  F 

R.  B.  Fairhaim.  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

St.  Bonaventure's  College 

Allegany,  N.Y. 
Annandale.  N.  T. 

St.  Stephen's  College 

D.  H.  Cochran.  Ph.  D..  LL.  D 

Brotlior  Jerome.  O.  S.  F  -       ... 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn 

St.  Francis  College 

Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
Do 

J.  A.  Hartnett.  C.  M  

St.  John's  College.  - 

Do. 

John  I.  Zahm,  S.  J 

Canisius  College 

Bnffalo  N.  Y. 

Henrj'  Priest^A.M 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Canton.  N.Y. 
Clinton  N  Y. 

M.  Woolsey  Stryker,  D.  D 

E.  N.  Potter,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  D. 

C.L. 
Geo  W  Smith.  A.  B..  LL.  B 

Hamilton  College 

Hobart  College 

Geneva,  N.Y. 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Colgato  University 

J.  G.  Schurmau,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D 

Cornell  University 

Thomns  E  Murnhv.  S.  J. 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavler 

Now  York, N.Y. 
Do. 
Do. 

Alexander  S.  Webb,  LL.D 

ScthLow.LL.  D 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Columbia  College 

Brother  Justin,  A.M 

Manhattan  College 

Do. 

Thomas  J  Gannon.  S.J 

St.  John's  College 

Do. 

H.  M.  MacCracken.  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
P.  S.  Ma<;  n  ale,  C.  M 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York.. 
Niagara  University 

Do. 
Niagara  University,  N.  Y. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

David  J. Hill,  LL.D 

University  of  Rochester 

A.  V.  V.  Raymond.  D.  D 

Union  Uui versitv 

Schenectady,  N.Y. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

James  R.  Day,  D.  D 

George  T.  Winston,  LL.D 

D  J  Sanders.  D.  D 

Syracuse  University 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Chapel  Hill.  N.C. 
Charlotte  N  C 

Biddle  Uiiiversitv 

J  B  Shearer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Davidson  College 

Davidsonl  N.  C. 

John  C.  Kilffo.  D.  D 

L.Lyndon  fiobbs.A.M 

Robert  A.  Yo<ler.  A.M 

Trinity  College 

Durham,  N.  C 

Gnillord  College 

Guilford  College,  K.C. 
Hickory  N.  C. 

Lenoir  College 

J.D.Shirey.A.M 

J.C.Clapp.  D.D 

W  E  Abemcthv 

North  Carolina  College 

Monnt  Pleasant  N.C. 

Catawb\  College 

Newton.  N.  C. 

Rntberfortl  College 

Rutherford  College,  N.  C. 
Raleigh.  N.C. 
Salisbury,  N.C. 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

Chas.  F.  Meserve,  A.  M 

Shaw  University 

William  H.  Goler,D.  D 

Livingstone  College 

C.  E.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  Litt,  B 

AVake  Forest  College 

M.  A.  Yost,  A.M 

Weavorvillo  College 

Weaverville.  N.  C. 

Henrv  (v  Simmons 

Fargo  College 

Fargo.  N.  Dak. 
University,  N.Dak. 
Wahpeton,  N.  Dak. 
Akron   Ohio 

W  Merrifield  A.M 

University  of  North  Dakota 

M.V.B  Xnox.D.D 

Red  Ri  vcr  Valley  University 

Orolln  Cone  D  D                     

Buchtol  College 

Tamerlane  P.  Marsh,  D.  D 

J  AllenMiller 

Mount  Union  College 

Alliance.  Ohio. 

Ashland  University 

Ashland.  Ohio. 

Chas  W.  Suuer.  Ph.  D 

Ohio  University 

Athens,  Ohio. 

Millard  F.  Warner,  A.  M 

Baldwin  University 

Berea,  Ohio. 

C.  Riemenschneider,  Ph.  D 

David  McKinnev 

German  Wallace  (college 

Do. 

Cedarville  College 

Cedarville,  Ohio. 

James  Rogers,aS.C 

-A  J  BniTowGa.  S.  J*   ... 

St.  Joseph's  College 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

St.  Xavier  College  

Do. 

p.  V.  N.  Myers 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Do. 

H.J.Rnotenik,  D.D 

Calvin  Collego 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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ni.—CoLLEGK  Presidents — Continued. 
I. — Colleges  for  males  and  coeducational  colleges  of  liberal  arts — Continued. 


Name  of  president. 


University  or  college. 


Address. 


Chas.  F.  Thwing.D.D 

F.W.  Stellhom 

James  H.  Can  field,  LL.  D 

A.  Grabowskl.  Ph.  D 

James  W.  Bashford,  Ph.  D 

Wm.  N.  Yates 

P.S. Luther,  A.  M 

D.  B.  Piirinton.  A  .M.,  LL.  D 

Ely  V.Zollars,  LL.D 

Carl  Ackerman 

John  W.  Simpson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. . 

W.  A.  Williams,  D.D 

Jesse  Johnson 

Wm.  G.  Ballantine,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. . 

Wm.  0.  Thompson,  D.  D 

Geo.  W.  MacMillan,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 

JohnM.  Davis,  Ph.  D 

W.  G.  Compher,  Ph.  D 

SamnelA.Ort,I>.D 

John  A.  Peters,  D.D 

J.  H.  Williams,  B.S 

Thomas  J.  Sanders,  Ph.  D 

S.T.  MiteholLA.  M.,LL.D 

James  B.  Unthank,M.S 

S.  F.  Scovel.  D.  D 

Daniel  A.  Long,  D.  D.,  LL.D 

D.R.Boyd,A.M 

Chas.  H.  Chapman,  Ph.  D 

Thomas  McClelland,  D.  D 

T.  G.  Brownson 

Thomas  Newlin 

B.E.Emeriok,  A.  M 

Willis  C.Uawley,A.M 

W.J.  Holland,  Ph.D.,  D.D 

Theodore  L.  Seip.D.D 

E.  B.  Bierman.  Ph.  D 

Leander  Schnerr 

W.P.Johnston,  A.  M 

Aug.  SchultR,  D.  D 

George  E.  Reed.  D.  D.,  LL.  D. . . . 

C.E.Hyatt,C.  E 

Henry  T.  Spangler,  D.  D 

E.D.Waraeld,LL.  D 

H.  W.  McKnight.  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Theo.  B.  Koth,  D.  D 

laaao  C.  Ketler,  Ph.  D 

Isaac  Sharpless,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D.. 

W.W.Goodwin 

John  S.  Stahr,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D 

John  H.  Harris,  Pli.  D 

Isaac  K.  Kendall,  D.  D 

Brother  Athanasius 

Wm.  H.  Crawford,  D.  D 

Aaron  E.  Gobble.  A.  M 

B.  G.  Ferguson,  D.  D 

R.  £.  Thompson,  D.  D 

Brother  Isidore 

Charles  C.  Harrison,  A.  M 

J.  M.  Wisman,  A.  M 

John  T.  Murphy,  C.  S.  Sp. 
Charles  De  Garmo,  Ph.  D. 


Laurence  A.  Delnrey,  O.  S.  A 

James  D.  Moffat,  D.  D 

E.  B.  Andrews.  D.  D.,  LL.  D. . . 
H.  E.  Shepherd,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. . 

E.C.Murray 

J.W.Morris 

Jas.  Woodrow,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. . 

W.M.GHer,D.  D 

Charles  Manly,  D.  D 

Geo.  B.  Cromer.  A.  M 

L.  M.  Dunton,  D.  D 

Tames  H.  Carlisle,  LL.  D 

Wm. M.  Blackburn, D.D 

T.  W.  Hancher,  M.  S.,  A.  M. . . . 

W.  I.  Graham,  A.  M 

[.  P.Patch 

foseph  W.  Mauck,  A.  M 

H.K.  Warren 

ED  94 50 


Western  Reserve  University 

Capital  University 

Ohio  SUte  University 

Defiance  College 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Findlay  College 

Kenyon  College 

Denison  University 

Hiram  College 

Lima  Colleee 

Marietta  College 

Franklin  College 

Muskingum  College 

Oberlin  College 

Miami  University 

Richmond  College 

Rio  Grande  College 

Scio  College 

Wittenberg  College 

Heidelberg  University 

Urbana  university 

Otterbein  University 

Wilberforce  University 

Wilmington  College 

University  of  Wooster 

AntlochColIege 

University  of  Oklahoma 

University  of  Oregon 

Pacific  University 

McMinn  ville  College 

Pacific  College 

Philomath  College 

Willamette  Universitv 

Western  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Muhlenberg  College 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

St.  Vincent  College 

Geneva  College 

Moravian  College 

Dickinson  College 

Pennsylvania  Military  College 

Ursinus  College 

Lafayette  College 

Pennsylvania  College 

Thiol  College 

Grove  City  College 

Haverford  College 

Mononirahela  College 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College 

BucknoU  University 

Lincoln  University 

St.  Francis  College 

Allegheny  College 

Central  Pennsylvania  College 

Westminster  College 

Central  High  School 

La  Salle  Colleee 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Duq  uesne  College 

Holy  Ghost  College 

Swarthmore  College 

Yillanova  College 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College 

Brown  University 

College  of  Charleston . 


Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina. 
Allen  University 


South  Carolina  College.. 

Erskine  College 

Furman  University 

Newberry  College 

Claflin  iJni versity 

Wofford  College 

Pierre  University 

Blsck  Hills  College 

Dakota  University , 

Redfleld  College 

University  of  South  Dakota. 
Yankton  College 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Do. 
Defiance,  Ohio. 
Delaware,  Ohio. 
Findlay,  Ohio. 
Gambler,  Ohio, 
Granville,  Ohio. 
Hiram,  Ohio. 
Lima.  Ohio. 
Marietta,  Ohio. 
Now  Athens,  Ohio. 
New  Concord,  Ohio. 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 
Oxford,  Ohio. 
Richmond,  Ohio, 
Rio  Grande,  Ohio. 
Scio,  Ohio. 
Springfield,  Ohio. 
Titfin,  Ohio. 
Urbana,  Ohio. 
Westerville,  Ohio. 
Wilberforce,  Ohio. 
Wilmington,  Ohio. 
Wooster,  Ohio. 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
Norman,  Okla. 
Eugene,  Oreg. 
Forest  Grove,  Oreg. 
McMinnville,  Oreg. 
Newbcrg,  Oreg. 
Philomath,  Oreg. 
Salem,  Oreg. 
Allegheny,  jPa. 
Allentown,  Pa. 
Annville,  Pa. 
Beatty,  Pa. 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
Bethluhera,  Pa. 
Carlisle,  Pa. 
Chester,  Pa. 
CoUegeville,  Pa. 
Easton.  Pa. 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 
Greenville,  Pa. 
Grove  Citv,  Pa. 
Haverford,  Pa. 
Jefferson,  Pa. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Lewisburg,  Pa. 
Lincoln  Imiversity,  Pa. 
Loretto,  Pa. 
Mead  ville.  Pa. 
New  Berlin,  Pa. 
New  Wilmington,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,Ta. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Villauova,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Charleston,  S.  G. 
Clinton,  S.  C. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Do. 
Due  West,  S.  C. 
Greenville,  S.  C. 
Newberry,  S.  C. 
Orangeburg,  S.  C. 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
East  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 
Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. 
Mitchell,  S.  Dak. 
Rodfield,  S.  Dak. 
Vermillion,  S.  Dak. 
Yankton,  S.  Dak. 
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ni. — College  Prssidkxts— Cod  tinned. 
l.—ColUgta  for  malu  mnd  coedMetUiwMX  college*  of  liberal  «rU— CoatiBoed. 


Namo  of  president. 


J.  Albert  Wallaco,  D.  D 

I8aac  W.  Joyce.  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

George  Siiin'mev,  D.  D 

J.  F.  Spcnce,  S.*l\  D.,  JLL.  D 


UaivenUy  w  college. 


A4dnM. 


"t~ 


G.  M.  Snvnee.  A.  M.,  LL.D 

J.S.  M((^uUoch,D.D 

C;iin8.\V.Dabn©.vJr.,PhJ>.,LL.D 

K.  Gnun,  LL.  l) , 

J.  L.  DiikeiiH.  Ph.  D..  LL.  D 

S.  W.  Bonrdman,  LL.  D 

Brother  Alaureliaii , 

J.  Hoi)wood,  A.M ' 

J.  T.  Henderson,  A.  M 

J.Biudou.D.D 

E.  M.  Cravntb,  D.  D 

Owen  JainoM,  D.  D 

James  IL  Kirklaud,  Ph.  D 

JlLawton  Wiijgin*,  A.M ' 

W.  N.  BillincRkv.  A.  M ' 

J.  L.  Bnchiimu,  A.  M | 

J  ere  Moore,  D.  D 

James  T.  Cooler,  A.  B 


G.  Langn^r 

J.l).Kobnett,D.D 

Oscar  L.  Fisher,  A.M., B.D 

John  O'Shanahan,  S.  J 

John  H.  McLean,  A. M.,D.D 

I.  B.  Scott,  D.  D 

S.  M.Lnckott,D.D 

B.D.Cockrill 

Addison  Clark, LL.D 

R.  C.  Bnrleson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

H.  T.  Healing,  A.  M 

JnnieH  E.  Tafroago.  So.  I).,  Ph.  D.. 

Matthew  II.  Bnckham,  D.  D 

Ezra  Brainord,  LL.  D 

Wra.W.  Smith,  LL.D 

W.B.Yonnt 

Wm.M.  Thornton,  LL.D 

R.  G.  Waterhouse,  D.  D 

Richard  McHwaine,  D.  D 

G.W.C.Leo,LL.D 

F.W.Boatwrigbt,A.M 

Julius  D.I>rehor,Ph.D 

A.  ('.Jones 

F.N.Enjrlish.A.M 

E.  A.  Sutherland 


M.  W.  HarringtM,  Ph.  D 

Calvin  W.  Stewart,  D.  D 

C.  R.Thoburn 

Hirara  P.Soindoai 

S.  B.  L.  Penroae 

Robert  W.  Doutbat 

H.  McDearroid,  A.M 

Haj'ward  Fleming,  acting . . . 

J.  L.  Gomlknigh  t,  D.  D 

Samuel  Plantz,  Ph.  D., D. D  .. 

E.  D.  Eaton,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

H.  A.  Muehlmeier,  D.  D 

J.George 

Chas.K.  Adams,  LL.D 

AVm.  C.  Whitford,  D.  D 

Leopold  BusharUS.  J 

RufusC.  Flagg,D.D 

Joseph  liainor 

A.F.Erust 

A.  A.  Johnson,  D.D 


KingCoU^tt 

U.  S.  Grant  Univ©r»tty 

Sonth  western  Preaby  terian  Unlveraity . 

American  Temperaatce  Univoraitj 

Hiwaaace  CoBege 

Sonthwestem  BapUat  UniTeratty 

Knox  vil  le  College 

University  of  Tenoeasee 

Cumberland  Univoraitj 

Bethel  College 

Mary  vi  lie  College 

Christian  Brothers'  College ■ 

Milligan  College 

Carson  and  Newman  College 

Central  Tenoeasee  College 

Fisk  University , 

Koger  Williama  University 

Vaiiderbilt  I^nivorsity 

I^niversity  of  the  South 

Biirritt  College 

Sweetwater  0>lle£e 

(rrecnoville  and  Tuscalnm  Colkgo 

Washington  College 

Fniversity  of  Texas 

Evangelical  Lathcran  Oi»Uegtt 

Howard  Payne  College 

Fort  Worth  Unirersity 

St.  Mary'ft  Univereity 

Southwestern  University 

Wiley  University 

Austin  College .-..- 

Trinity  Universily 

AddRan  Christian  University 

Baylor  University 

Paul  Quinn  CoUego 

University  of  Utii 

University  of  Vermont 


Middleburr  Collese 

Randolph-Maooa  College  . 
Bridgewater  Colleg 
University  of  Vlrg 
Emory  and  Henry  College  . 

Hampdcm-SidneT  College 

Washingtoa  ana  Lee  UnWersity . 

Richmond  College 

Roanoke  College , 

Tashon  College 

Colfax  CoUege 

WaUA  Walla  College 

University  of  Seattle 

University  of  Waahingten 

Whitworth  CoUece 

Puget  Sound  University 

St.  James  CoUege 


Whitman  College. 

Barboursville  College 

Bethany  College 

West  Virginia  College 

West  Virginia  University 

Lawrence  University 

Beloit  College 

Mission  House 

Gale  CoUege 

Universityof  Wiacoasin 

Milton  College 

Marquette  College 

Ripon  College 

Seminary  ofSI.  Francis  of  Sales  . 

Northwestern  University 

University  of  Wyonisg 


Bristol,  Ten. 
Chattanooga,  Teas. 
Clarksville,  Tess. 
Harrimaa,  Teas. 
Hiwaasee  C•lkg^T«B. 
Jackson,  Teas. 
Knoxvilte,  Tens. 

Da 
LebasoB,  Tens. 
McKenzie,TaBB. 
Msryrille,  Tens. 
Memphia,  Teaa. 
MilligSD.  Teas. 
Monay  Creek,  Ttss. 
Nash  villSk  Tens. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 
Sewanee,  Teas. 
Spencer,  Tens. 
Sweetwater,  Tens. 
Tosonlnm,  Teas. 
Washinfton  CoUBCB^Itei 
Anstin,Tex. 
Brenham,  Tex. 
Brownwood,  Tex. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
GalTesisn^lLSX. 
Georgetown,  Tcs. 
MsrsbaU,Tex. 
Sherman,  Tex. 
Tehnseana,  Tax. 
Thorp  Spring,  Tex. 
Wac«sl^, 

Do. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utak. 
Barlington,  Vi 
MiddlBbnry,Vt. 
ABhUn4,Vs. 
Bridges  wstnr,Ta. 
Cbaitett«sville,  Vs. 
EoMry,  Vs. 
Hsmpdcn-SldBey,  Ta. 
Lexington,  Vs. 
Richmood,  Vs. 
Salem,  Ya. 
Barton,  Wask.        * 
Colfkx,  WMk 
CoUogoPlnoa,Wsik 
Seattle,  Waah. 

Do. 
Sumner,  Wask 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Vaaeiiirver,  Wash. 
WaUswalla,  Wash. 
Bsrboursville.  W.  Vs. 
Bethany.  W.Vn. 
Fleaiingt«n,W.Vs. 
Morgsntown,  W.  Vs. 
Appletmi,  Wis. 
Beh)it,Wis. 
Franklin,  Wis. 
GalesviUe,  Wte. 
Msdiaon,  Wis. 
Milton,  Wis. 
Mllwaakee,Wis. 
Ripon,  Wis. 
~   Francis,  Wis. 


Watertown,  ^ 
Laramie,  Wy 


II. — CoUegeefer  womem. 


V.O.Hawkins 

Henry  A.  Moody,  M.  D 
Solomon  Palmer,  Ph.  D 
T.  J.  Simmons,  A.  M ... 
A.H.Todd 


Athens  Femsle  College. . . . 
Bailey  Springs  University. 

East  Lake  Athenionm 

Union  Female  College , 

Sy nodical  Female  College. . 


Athens,  Ala* 
Bailey  Sprinn.  A 
East  Lake,  Ala. 
Bofkula,  Ah^ 
^renco^Ahk 
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III. — COLLEQK  Presidrnts— Continaed. 
II. — ColUgeBfor  women — Continaed. 


Kame  of  president. 


TJnivereity  or  college. 


Address. 


A.  B.  Jones,  D.  D..  LL.  D. 

S.  W.  Averett,  LL.  I) 

J«8. 1).  Wade,  A.  M 

Geo.  R.  McNeill,  Pb.  D . . . 

£.H.Marfce 

John  D.Simpson 

John  Mnssev,  LL.  D 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Mills 

Sister  Mary  Bernardino . 

Miss  M.  Rutherford 

Ilonier  Bash,  A.  M 

G.J.Orr 

Rev.  J  anies  E.  Powell 

A.W.  Van  Hoose , 

Rufus  W.Smith,  A.M.... 

Chas.C.Cox.A.M 

E.H.R0W0 

J.  Harris  Chappcll 

A.  J.  Battle.  1>.  D.,  LL.  D. . 

John  £.  Baker 

Joseph  R,  Harker,  Ph.  D. . 

E.  F.  Billiard,  A.  M 

C.  "W.  Lefiingwell,  D. D. ... 

Sarali  F.  Andernon 

JohuM.  Duncan,  A.  M  — 

Wm.  Bishop,  D.  D 

Annie  J.  Hooley 

Bc^j.  F.  Cabell , 

Miss  C.  A.  Campbell 

E.W.Elrod 

J.  B.  Skinner 

H.  B.  McCIellan,  A.  M 

Cadesman  Pope 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Vineyard 

A.C.Goodwin 

G.B.  Perry 

A.  G.  Murphey 

John  M.  Hnbbard,  A.  M  . . 

Rico  S.  Eubank,  B.S 

George  J.  Ramsey,  A.  M  . . 

A.D.^cVov,A.M 

S.  Decatur  Lucas 

H.S.Whitman 

Edgar  M.Smith 


John  F.  Goucher,  D.  D 

J.  H.  Apple,  A.  M 

aL.Keedy.A.M.,M.D 

J.  H.  Turner,  A.  M 

C.C.Bragdon,A.M 

Miss  AjHiMlrwin 

L.Clark  Seelye.D.D 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Mead,  A.  M 

Mrs.  Julia  J.  Irvine 

R.  B.  Abbott,  D.  D 

W.T.Lowrey,A.M.,D.D 

John  W.  Chambers 

Mrs.  AdeliaM.  Hillman 

Robert  Fra^er,  LL.D 

L.T.Fitzhugh 

T.  B.  Holloman 

L.  M.  Stone,  D.  D 

A.  S.  Maddox 

H.S.  Roller 

W.H.Huntley 

Mrs.  F.P.St.  Clair 

S.  F.  Tavlor,  D.  D 

Hirara  1).  Groves 

John  W.  Primrose,  D.  D 

George  F.  Ayros 

B.  T.  Blowett.  LL.  D 

W.  A.  Wilson.  A.  M 

Archibald  A.  Jones 

T.  P.  Walton,  A.  B 

A.K.Yancey 

W.  S.  Knight.  D.  D 

Jesse  M.  Durrell 


J.W.BUisdell 

J.  H.  McIIvaine  D.D 

WiUiam  £.  Waters,  Ph.  D. 


Jones  College  for  Young  Ladies 

Judson  Female  Institute 

Marion  Female  Seminary 

Isbell  College 

Central  Female  College 

Tuscaloosa  Female  College 

Alabama  Conference  Female  College  . 

Mills  College 

College  of  ^otre  Dame  

LucT  Cobb  Institute 

Anarew  Female  College 

Dal  ton  Female  College 

Monroe  Female  College 

Georgia  Female  Seminary 

Lagrange  Female  College 

Soathem  Female  College 

Weeleran  Female  College 

Georgia  Kormaland  Industrial  College . 

Shorter  College 

Young  Female  College 

HUnou  Female  College 

Jacksonville  Female  Academy 

St.  Mary's  School 

Rockford  College 

Coates  College 

College  for  Young  Ladies 

College  of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany 

Potter  College 

Caldwell  College 

Lynnland  Female  College 

Hamilton  Female  College 

Savre  Female  Institute 

Mulersburg  Female  College 

Jessamine  Female  Institote 

Owensboro  Female  College 

Kentucky  College  for  Young  Ladies  .. 

Logan  Female  College 

Stanford  Female  Colleffo 

Winchester  Femalo  College 

SilUman  Female  Institute 

Mansfield  Female  College 

Jefferson  Davis  College 

Westbrook  Seminary 

Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  and  Female 

College. 

Woman^s  College  of  Baltimore 

Woman's  College 

Kee  Mar  CoUeee 

Maryland  College  for  YoungLadies. . . 
Lasell  Seminary  for  Young  Women — 

Radcllffe  College 

Smith  College 

Mount  Holyoke  CoUege 

Wellesley  College 

Albert  Lea  College 

Blue  Mountain  Female  College 

Whitworth  Female  College 

Hillman  College 

Industrial  Institute  and  College 

Belhaven  College  for  Young  Ladies 

East  Missicsippl  Female  College 

Stone  College  for  Young  Ladies 

Union  Female  College 

Chickasaw  Female  College 

Port  Gibson  Female  College 

Christian  Female  College 

Stephens  Female  College 

Howard  Payne  College 

Synodical  Female  College 

Presbyterian  College 

St.  Louis  Seminary 

Baptist  Female  College 

Central  Female  Coll^^ 

Elizabeth  Aull  Female  Seminary 

Hardin  College 

Linden  wood  Female  College 

New  Hampshire  Conference  Seminary 

and  Female  College. 

Bordontown  Female  College 

Evelyn  College 

Wells  College 


Gadsden.  Ala. 
Marion,  Ala. 

Do. 
Talladega,  Ala. 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Do. 
Toskceee,  Ala. 
Mills  College,  Cal. 
San  Jose,  Cal. 
Athens,  Ga. 
Cuthbert,  Ga. 
Dalton,  Ga. 
Forsyth,  Ga. 
Gainesville,  Ga. 
Lagrange,  Ga. 
Manchester,  Ga. 
Macon,  Ga. 
Milledgeville,  Ga. 
Rome,  u  a. 
Thomasville,  Ga. 
Jacksonville,  111. 

Do. 
Knox  ville.  111. 
Rockforfl,Ill. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Oswego,  Kans. 
Topeka,  Kans. 
Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


Danville,  Ky. 
Glendale,  Kv. 
Lexington,  Ky. 


Vki, 

Millcrsburg,  Ky. 
Kioholasville,  Ky. 
Owensboro,  Ky. 
Peweo  Valley,  Ky 
RnssellviUe,  Ky. 
Stanford,  Ky. 
Winchester,  Ky. 
Clinton,  La. 
Mansfield,  La. 
Minden,  La. 
Deering,  Me. 
Kents  Hill,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Frederick,  Md. 
Hagerslown.  Md. 
Lutherrille,  Md. 
Aubomdale,  Mass. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Northampton,  Mass. 
South  Hadley,  Mass. 
Wellesley,  Mass. 
Albert  Lea,  Minn. 
Blue  Mountain.  Miss. 
Brookhaven,  Miss. 
Clinton,  Miss. 
Columbus,  Miss. 
Jackson,  Miss. 
Meridian,  Miss. 

Oxford,  Miss. 
Pontotoc  Miss. 
Port  Gibson.  Miss. 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Do. 
Fayette,Mo. 
Fulton,  Mo. 
Independence,  Mo. 
Jennings.  Mo. 
Lexington,  Mo. 

Dd. 

Do. 
Mexico,  Ma 
St.  Charles.  Mo. 
Tilton.N.H. 

Bordentown,  N.  J. 
Princeton,  N.  J. 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 
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III.— College  PRESiDENTS—Continued. 
II. — Colleges  for  wonten — Continued. 


Name  of  president. 


University  or  college. 


Address. 


Traman  J.  Backns,  LL.  D 

Kufus  S.  Green.  D.  D 

Emily  James  Smith,  dean 

James  M.Taylor,D.D 

James  Atkins,  D.  D 

8.A.Wolflf 

Dred  Peacock,  A.  M 

Joseph  L.  Murphy,  A.  M 

Joseph  A.Green 

John  B.  Brewer,  A.  M 

F.P.Hobgood 

JohnH.CTewell 

G.  K.  Bartholomew.  A.  M..  Ph.  D 

Oias.  F.  Thwingj  D.  D 

L.D.Pott«r,D.I) 

Clara  Sheldon 

D.B.  Purinton,  LL.  D 

Fave  Walker,  D.  D 

Leila  S.  McKee,  Ph.  D 

Hiss  Mary  Evans 

J.  W.  Knappenberger,  A.  M 

J.Hax  Hark.D.D 

M.Carey  Thomas,  Ph.  D 

Harriet  L.  Dexter 

Samnel  A.  Martin- 

Charles  B.  Shnltz 

E.  E.  Campbell,  A.  M 

Frances  £.  Bennett 

R.  Jennie  DeV ere 

A.  H.  Norcross,  D.  I) 

J.A.Rice 

W.  R.  Atkinson,  D.  D 

CKTodd 

H.  P.  Griffith 

A.S.Towne8 

M.  M.Riley 

B.F.Wilson 

S.  Lander,  A.  M 

D.  S.  Hearon,  D.  D 

C.  A.  Folk,  A.  B 

Kate  McFarland 

Robert  D.  Smith,  A.  M 

S.A.Link.A.M 

J.M.Hubbard 

Howard  W.  Key,  Ph. D , 

Chas.  C.Ross 

N.J.  Finney,  A.  M 

Miss  V.  O.  Wardlaw,  A.  M 

Geo.W.  F.  Price,  D.  D 

J.D.BIanton 

Judith  L.  Steele 

Wm.M.Graybill,A.M 

Moses  E.  Wood 

Z.  C.  Graves,  LL.  D 

Charles  Carlton 

E.H.  Wells,  A.M 

S.M.Godbey 

H.M.  Whaling,  Ph.  D 

S.N.Barker 

Kale  M.Hunt 

Samuel  D.  Jones,  B.  L 

M iss  M. P.  Horsiey  V.'.'.V.V.'.'.'.'.'. 

C.  F.  JaraesVb.  D  !.'.''".*!!..!!!!! 

Chas.  L.  Cocke 

W.  W.  Smith,  LL.  D 

J.  J.  Scherer,  A.  M 

A.P.Piper 

Arthur  K.Davis,  A.M 

John  H.Powell 

James  Willis,  A.  M 

Mrs.  J.  E.  B.Stuart 

Henry  P.  HamiU 

John  P.  Hyde.  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Mrs.  n.L.  Field 

EllaO.Sabin 

liOuise  R.  Upton 


Packer  Collegiate  Institute 

Elmira  College 

Barnard  College 

Yassar  College 

Asheville  Female  College 

Gaston  College 

Greensboro  Female  College 

Claremont  Female  College 

Louisburg  Female  Colleae 

Chowan  Baptist  Female  institute 

Oxford  Femsle  Seminary    

Salem  Female  Academy 

Bartholomew  English  and  Classical 
School. 

Cleveland  College  for  Women 

Glendale  Female  College 

Granville  Female  College 

Shepardson  College 

Oxford  College 

Western  College 

Lake  Erie  Seniinary 

Allen  to  wn  College  for  Women 

Moravian  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies  . . 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

M  etzger  College 

Wilson  College 

Linden  Hall  Seminary 

Irving  Female  College 

Ogoii  tz  School 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Pittaburg  Female  College 

Columbia  Female  College 

Presbyterian  College  for  Women 

Due  West  Female  College 

Cooper-Limestone  Institute 

Greenville  Colleeo  for  Women 

Greenville  Female  College 

Converse  College 

Williamston  Female  College 

Snllin  s  College 

Brownsville  Female  College 

Union  Female  Seminary 

Columbia  A  thenasum 

Tennessee  Female  College 

Howard  Female  College 

Memphis  Conference  Female  Institute. 

East  Tennessee  Institute 

Cumberland  Female  College 

Sonle  Female  College 

Nashville  College  for  Young  Ladies. . . 

Ward  Seminary 

Martin  Female  College 

Synodictd  Female  College 

Somerville  Female  Institute 

Mary  Sharp  College 

Carlton  Colleee 

Baylor  Female  College 

Chappell  Hill  Female  College 

Waco  Female  College I 

Martha  Washington  College < 

Stonewall  Jackson  Institute | 

Southwest  Virginia  Institute i 

Albemarle  Female  Institute ' 

Mon turnery  Female  College 

Danville  College  for  Young  Ladies ' 

Roanoke  Female  College 

Hollins  Institute ' 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College | 

Marion  Female  CoUogo ' 

Norfolk  College  for  Young  Ladies | 

Southern  Female  College ' 

Richmond  Female  Institute 1 

Staunton  Female  Seminary I 

Virginia  Female  Institute I 

Wesleyan  Female  Institute 

Valley  Female  College ' 

Parkersbure  Seminary I 

Downer  College 

Milwaukee  College.  ••... 

Digitized 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Ebnira,N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 
Asheville,  JT.  C. 
Dalhis,  N.  C. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Hickory,  N.  C. 
Louisburg,  N.  C. 
Morft^^esDoro,  N.  C. 
Oxford,  N.C. 
Salem,  N.  C. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Glendale,  Ohio. 
Granville,  Ohio. 

Do. 
Oxford.  Ohio. 

Do. 
Painesville,  Ohio. 
Allentown,  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Carlisle,  Pa. 
Oiambersburg,  Pa. 
Lltitz,Pa. 
Mechanicttburg.  Pa. 
Ogonts  School,  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Do. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Do. 
Due  West,  S.  C. 
GaffiieyClty,8.C. 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

Do. 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
Wimamston.S.C. 
Bristol,  Tenn. 
Brownsville,  Tenn. 

Do. 
Columbia,  Tenn. 
Franklin,  Tenn. 
Gallatin.  Tenn. 
Jackson,  Tenn. 
Knoxville.  Tenn. 
McMinnville,  Tenn. 
Mnrfireesboro,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Do. 
Pulaski,  Tenn. 
Rogersville>  Tenn. 
Somerville,  Tenn. 
Winchester,  Tenn. 
Bon  ham.  Tex. 
Bel  ton,  Tex. 
Chappell  Hill,  Tenn 
Waco,  Tex. 
Abingdon,  Va. 

Do. 
Bristol,  Va. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
Christiansburg,  Va. 
DanviUe,Va. 

Do. 
Hollins,  Va. 
Lynchburg,  Va. 
Marion.  Va. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Petersburg,  Va. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Staunton,  Va. 

Do. 

Do. 
Winchester,  Va. 
Parkerst.urg.  W.  Va. 
Fox  Lake,  Wis. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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PART  II. 


CHAPTER  I. 

COLLEGES   OF  AGEICULTUBE  AND   THE  MECnANIC 

AETS.^ 


The  collection  of  statistics  concerning  tho  expenditnro  of  the  funds  granted  to 
the  several  States  and  Territories  for  the  benefit  of  colleges  of  agricnltnre  and  the 
mechanic  arts  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  30,  1890,  together  with  statistics 
concerning  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  various  institutions  as  required  by  the 
above-mentioned  act,  has  been  continued  during  the  past  year.  The  summarized 
statistics  concerning  professors,  students,  property,  etc.,  are  given  on  pp.  129-132. 

Considerable  correspondence  is  still  required  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  reports 
from  the  treasurers  of  some  of  the  institutions.  The  law  of  August  30,  1890,  is 
restrictive  and  designates  the  special  purposes  for  which  the  money  authorized  by 
it  may  be  expended.  It  distinctly  states  that  the  money  thus  appropriated  shall 
"  bo  applied  only  to  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  tho  English  lan- 
guage, and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and  economic 
science,  with  special  reference  to  their  applications  in  the  industries  of  life,  and  to 
the  facilities  for  such  instruction.'' 

Notwithstanding  the  plain  language  above  quoted,  this  Bureau  has  been  compelled 
during  the  year  to  order  the  refunding  of  sums  of  money  paid  out  of  wha^>  is  popu- 
larly known  as  tho  "Morrill  fund"  for  the  salaries  of  treasurer,  secretary,  and  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  and  modem  languages.  Another  item  of  expenditure  which  has 
been  disallowed  in  the  few  cases  in  which  it  had  been  charged  is  what  is  known  as 
''exchange.''  This  is  the  amount  charged  in  a  few  States  by  the  banks  cashing  the 
checks  by  which  the  money  granted  by  Congress  is  paid  to  the  several  States  and 
Territories.  Snch  charge  is  also  held  as  improper.  The  law  appropriates  a  certain 
sum  of  money  to  certain  institutions  for  certain  purposes,  and  it  is  held  that  the 
entire  sum  thus  appropriated  must  be  expended  for  the  special  purposes  mentioned 
in  the  act.  If  any  charge  is  made  for  cashing  the  checks,  snch  charge  must  be  paid 
with  other  funds. 

It  is  also  held  that  no  part  of  the  funds  granted  by  the  act  of  August  30, 1890,  can 
be  expended  for  purely  administrative  purposes.  The  law  does  not  establish  new 
institutions,  but  simply  provides  for  the  more  complete  endowment  and  support  of 
colleges  already  established  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  2,  1862,  and  does  not  provide  for  administrative  expenses,  but  provides  that  all 
of  the  money  granted  by  it  shall  be  nsed  for  instruction  in  certain  specified  branches 
of  study.  In  the  few  cases  where  new  institutions  have  been  called  into  existence 
in  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  August  30,  1890,  and  where  the  lauds 
granted  by  the  act  of  July  2, 1862,  have  not  yet  been  converted  into  income-produc- 
ing property,  the  several  States  and  Territories  where  such  institutions  are  located 
are  in  duty  bonnd  to  provide  the  funds  required  for  administrative  purposes  and  for 
other  necessary  expenses  not  provided  for  in  the  act  of  August  30, 1890. 

The  expenditures  from  the  Morrill  fund  for  the  year  ended  June  80, 1894,  were  as 
follows: 


1  See  also  Annaal  Beport  for  1890-91,  p.  579. 
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Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  August  30,  1890,  the  legislatures  of  several  States 
have  taken  tlie  fnnds  derived  from  the  acts  of  July  2, 1862,  and  Angnst  30, 1890,  from 
the  institutions  which  had  formerly  held  them  and  established  new  institutions.  In 
New  Hampshire  the  funds  were  taken  from  Dartmouth  College,  at  Hanover,  and  a 
now  institution  established  at  Durham.  In  Rhode  Island,  Brown  University,  at 
Providence,  relinquished  the  funds  to  a  new  college  established  at  Kingston.  In 
Connecticut  there  is  at  present  a  legal  contest  between  Yale  University  and  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  legislature  has  passed  an  act  making 
the  Storrs  Agricultural  College,  at  Storrs,  the  beneficiary  under  the  acts  of  July  2, 
1862,  and  August  30,  1890.  In  the  two  CaroHnas  the  agricultural  departments  have 
been  taken  from  the  State  universities  and  new  institutions  established  at  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  and  at  Fort  Hill,  S.  C. 

The  reports  received  from  the  presidents  of  the  institutions  included  under  this 
category'  show  that  tbo  institutions  are  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  are  doing  good 
work,  OS  will  be  seen  from  the  following  abstracts  taken  from  said  reports: 

AgHcnllural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Alahamaf  Anhm-n,  Ala, — The  material 
improvements  made  during  the  year  were  the  construction  of  a  bam  and  a  tobacco 
house  at  the  experiment  station,  and  the  building  of  an  electrical  laboratory  and 
also  a  veterinary  laboratory  on  the  campus.  The  equipment  of  the  scientific  depart- 
ments was  increased  with  valuable  apparatus.  At  the  close  of  the  session  there  were 
50  graduates,  38  receiving  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  and  12  postgraduate 
degrees.  Among  the  graduates  were  3  young  women,  the  first  female  graduates  of 
this  college. 

Slate  Xormal  and  Induetrial  School,  Normal,  Ala, — In  our  last  report  the  condition 
of  the  school  was  good  and  the  prospects  for  another  year  bright.  The  anticipated 
has  been  fully  realized  both  in  the  literary  and  in  the  industrial  departmenta. 
Eighteen  were  graduated  from  the  literary  department.  Our  graduates  and  undorr 
graduates  are  doing  a  good  work  throughout  the  State.  Nearly  all  the  important 
towns  in  North  Alabama  are  supplied  with  teachers  from  this  institution,  and  their 
efforts  are  being  crowned  with  abundant  success.  The  industrial  department  is  well 
planned  and  the  work  well  done.  Eighteen  were  graduated  iVom  this  department, 
making  the  total  number  of  graduates  for  the  year  36.  During  the  year  a  largo 
building  for  the  mechanic  arts  department  and  cottages  havo  been  erected  by  the 
students,  and  another  still  larger  building  for  dormitory  purposes  is  now  in  course 
of  erection.  The  various  industrial  departments  are  well  patronized  by  the  snr- 
Tounding  community;  wagons,  buggies,  farm  implements,  boots,  shoes,  dresses,  etc., 
being  satisfactorily  made.    There  is  marked  improvement  in  every  department. 

Unirereiiy  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Aria, — A  reorganization  of  the  university  occurred 
Hay  30,  1894,  and  Dr.  Theo.  B.  Comstock,  acting  last  year  as  the  president  of  the 
faculty,  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  university,  with  duties  of  a  chief 
executive  officer,  supervising  all  departments.  The  three  main  divisions  of  the 
university  are  (1)  the  university  proper  (educational),  (2)  the  bureau  of  mines  (for 
investigation),  and  (3)  the  agricultural  experiment  station  (for  investigation).  The 
number  of  students  has  greatly  increased,  and  indications  are  that  many  more  will 
enter  in  September,  1894.  Heretofore  it  has  not  been  feasible  to  furnish  boardiug 
accommodations  for  students,  but  this  serious  defect  has  now  been  remedied.  The 
first  senior  class  will  be  graduated  in  1895. 

Arkansas  Industrial  Vniversityt  Fayctteville,  Ark. — The  department  of  classic  lan- 
guages (Latin  and  Greek)  has  been  divided,  a  professor  of  Latin  elected,  and  the 
faculty  increased  by  an  additional  member.  The  teaching  force  in  practical  mechon- 
ics  has  been  improved.  A  new  brick  laboratory  building  for  chemistry  and  physics 
has  been  erected,  and  additions  made  to  the  equipment  in  chemistry,  physics,  biology, 
mineralogy,  geology,  mechanics,  and  engineering.  There  is  a  very  marked  increase 
in  the  thoroughness  and  efficiency  of  the  military  department.  Arrangements  have 
been  perfected  for  accrediting  a  large  number  of  high  schools  to  the  university. 
This,  it  is  believed,  will  increase  the  number  in  collegiate  classes  and  diminish  that 
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in  tho  preparatory  clasBOS.    The  university  is  becoming  more  widely  and  favorably 
known  tliroaghout  the  State. 

State  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins,  Colo, — The  year  has  been  one  of  marked 
progress  and  improvement  along  all  lines,  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  old  ones 
remodeled,  additional  appliances  have  been  purchased  for  all  departments,  and  ruach 
done  to  elevate  and  strengthen  the  educational  tone  of  the  institution.  The  enroll- 
ment of  students  shows  a  gratifying  increase  over  that  of  previous  years,  and  alto- 
gether the  college  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  very  satisfactory  year.  .  The  work  of 
the  experiment  station  has  been  pushed  with  diligence,  and  the  work  is  partially 
evidenced  by  the  bulletins  issued.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  work  that  has  been 
performed  or  is  still  progressing,  the  results  of  which  will  be  published  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

State  College  for  Colored  Students,  Dover,  Del. — Nothing  worthy  of  special  notice 
has  occurred  during  the  year,  excepting  that  women  have  beeu  admitted  as  day  stu- 
dents. The  farm  has  been  improved  in  fertility  and  general  appearance  and  some 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  equipment  of  the  shop. 

Florida  Agricultural  College,  Lake  City,  Fla, — The  year  has  been  one  of  activity  and 
prosperity.  All  departments  of  the  college  have  been  doing  good  work.  Complete 
agricultural  and  mechanical  courses  of  study  have  been  adopted  and  introduced, 
and  the  equipment  for  the  mechanical  department  has  beeu  much  improved.  The 
attendance  for  tlie  year  was  187,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  more  than 
126  per  cent. 

Geoi'gia  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Athens,  Ga, — The  con- 
dition of  the  college  is  satisfactory.  It  has  an  efficient  corps  of  competent  and 
enthusiastic  officers  and  the  educational  work  done  by  it  is  sound  and  of  a  high 
grade  Paucity  of  students  still  continues  to  be  the  chief  discouraging  feature  of 
our  work.  For  the  past  session  this  may  be  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  real  or 
fancied  iinancial  depression  of  the  year.  It  is  mainly  due,  however,  to  the  lack  of 
preparatory  schools,  especially  in  the  rural  districts.  Moreover,  the  superior  advan- 
tages in  profit  and  pleasure  as  yet  afforded  in  this  State  by  mercantile  pursuits  and 
other  professions  operate  to  deter  a  large  number  of  students  from  entering  the  tech- 
nical courses  provided  by  this  college.  The  preparatory  instruction  introduced  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  aided  in  securing  a  number  of  students  who  otherwise  could 
not  have  entered  the  institution.  The  winter  course  in  agriculture  is  an  acceptable 
feature,  but  the  number  of  students  is  still  sma]].  FarmersMnstitutes,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  college,  were  held  during  the  year  at  21  places.  The  attendance 
was  large  and  the  interest  manifested  gratifying.  The  officers  of  the  college  take 
advantage  of  these  meetings  to  encourage  among  the  people  a  desire  and  demand  for 
technical  education. 

University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho.— Dnnng  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  the 
University  of  Idaho  enjoyed  a  year  of  remarkable  prosperity.  Notwithstanding  the 
hard  times  which  necessarily  affect  the  inhabitants  of  a  new  State  more  seriously 
than  the  older  communities,  the  attendance  was  largely  in  excess  of  the  previous 
year.  The  faculty  was  increased  to  11  at  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic  year, 
September  20,  1894.  The  detail  of  an  army  officer  as  professor  of  military  science 
and  tactics  makes  a  faculty  of  12  professors  and  instructors.  The  director  of  music 
is  not  a  member  of  the  faculty,  as  his  department  is  a  private  enterprise  and  depend- 
ent wholly  upon  tuition  receipts  for  support. 

The  library  during  the  year  received  a  number  of  books  by  purchase  and  donation ; 
the  technioal  libraries  were  largely  increased  by  the  purchase  of  works  of  the  latest 
authorities.  During  the  year  the  laboratories  received  additional  equipment,  the 
biological  receiving  the  most  attention.  The  crowning  feature  of  the  year  was  the 
partial  completion  of  the  main  part  and  wing  of  the  main  or  administration  building. 
About  thirty-three  rooms  are  now  available  for  scholastic  purposes.  Laboratory 
facilities  for  next  year  will  be  largely  increased.  A  suit  of  four  rooms  is  devoted  to 
chemical  laboratory  (for  instruction  and  station  work),  one  room  is  devoted  to 
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zoological  laboratory,  one  to  botanical,  one  to  physical,  and  one  to  agrionlturaL 
These  rooms  have  water,  sewers,  light,  and  gas.  The  apparatus  is  not  so  extensive 
as  conld  be  desired,  but  everything  is  well  selected  and  well  adapted  to  oar  demands. 
The  assaying  furnaces  are  temporarily  located  in  the  chemical  laboratory  and  in 
a  room  not  now  in  general  use.  A  class  of  seven  was  formed  in  agriculture,  the 
preparatory  course. 

Peace  and  harmony  prevail  within  the  institution.  Faculty  is  able  and  progres- 
sive.   The  work  done  is  of  an  excellent  order. 

University  of  Illinoia,  Champaign,  III, — The  year  ending  June  30, 1894,  was  conspic- 
uously the  most  successful  one  in  the  history  of  the  university,  aa  indicated  by  the 
number  of  students  and  of  instructors,  by  the  expenditures  for  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, and  by  published  reports  and  documents.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents over  the  preceding  year  was  29,  while  the  increase  in  the  number  of  instructors 
was  17.    Engineering  hall,  the  best  building  on  the  campus,  is  nearing  completion. 

Purdue  Univertity,  La  Fayette,  Ind, — The  new  mechanical  engineering  building,  which 
was  completed  in  the  early  part  of  January,  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night 
of  January  23, 1894,  the  loss  being  estimated  at  $150,000.  The  laboratories  connected 
with  the  building  destroyed  have  been  reconstructed,  and  all  the  apparatus  and 
machinery  necessary  to  equip  the  same  have  been  purchased.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents has  increased  to  682.  The  preparatory  department,  which  ha«  been  greatly 
reduced  during  the  past  year  by  stringent  requirements,  will  not  be  maintained  in 
the  future. 

lotca  Agricultural  College,  Amee,  Jowa. —The  year  1894  has  been  one  of  healthy 
condition  and  marked  progress.  About  $10,000  have  been  expended  in  refitting  the 
dormitories;  the  two  upper  floors  of  the  main  building  wore  made  entirely  new  by 
new  lathing,  plastering,  and  woodwork;  a  new  experimental  barn  at  a  cost  of  $4,000 
has  been  completed;  a  new  ladies'  hall  is  in  process  of  erection,  and  will  cost  about 
$50,000 ;  a  new  athletic  grounds,  embracing  12  acres,  have  been  laid  out  and  graded. 
The  school  year  has  been  noted  for  thrift  and  general  progress,  both  among  our 
students  and  the  faculty.  The  graduating  class  numbered  63 — the  largest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  college. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kans.— The  college  year  1893-94  has 
been  a  prosperous  one  in  the  stability  of  an  efficient  faculty,  an  attendance  fully  up 
to  reasonable  expectations,  an  excellent  body  of  post-graduate  students,  a  greatly 
enlarged  provision  for  departments  of  botany  and  zoology,  with  library  and  museum 
facilities  for  all  departments,  and  an  improved  course  of  study.  The  new  buildings 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  before  the  opening  of  college  in  September,  1894,  and 
promise  superior  advantages  for  an  increased  number  of  students.  During  the  win- 
ter a  special  course  of  36  lectures  to  farmers  was  given  at  the  college  and  attended 
by  about  40  farmers,  mostly  from  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Fifteen  farmers' 
institutes  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  under  the  auspices  of  the  college, 
without  aid  from  State  funds. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky, — The  board  of 
trustees  in  June,  1894,  established  a  chair  of  physics.  The  department  of  mechan- 
ical engineering  has  attracted  much  attention,  both  locally  and  throughout  the 
State,  by  the  excellence  of  its  equipment  and  the  excellence  of  its  training.  Satis- 
factory work  has  also  been  done  in  all  the  departments  of  natural  science.  A 
popular  course  of  lectures  on  agriculture,  including  agricultural  chemistry,  horti- 
culture, entomology,  veterinary  science,  etc.,  was  carried  on  during  the  year  with 
satisfactory  results. 

State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Persons,  Frankfort,  Ky, — A  new  mechanical  shop 
costing  $766  was  erected,  and  the  dormitory  completed.  The  enrollment  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  previous  year.  Some  valuable  practical  experiments  were  made  in 
the  agricultural  department. 

Louieiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Baton  Rouge, 
La, — ^The  session  of  1893-94  has  been  a  most  satisfactory  one  in  the  increased  number 
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and  improved  progress  and  deportment  of  stadents.  The  stadenta  have  choice  of  five 
parallel  courses  of  study^  in  which  the  aim  is  to  comhine  theory  and  practice  aa  mach 
as  possible.  The  course  in  mechanics  and  engineering  is  the  most  popular.  In  thia 
and  the  course  in  agriculture  students  receive  one  year's  training  m  the  machine 
shop.  The  agricultural  course  is  thorough.  We  have  no  farm  on  which  the  stadenta 
labor,  but  they  study  the  experiments  in  connection  with  the  theory  of  the  class- 
room, and  the  facilities  for  shop  and  laboratory  work  are  becoming  more  useful  every 
year. 

Southern  Universitif,  Xew  Orlmns,  La. — In  the  interest  of  the  higher  grades  of  this 
institution,  the  board  of  trustees,  in  October,  1893,  discontinued  the  very  lowest 
grades,  containing  about  250  younger  pupils,  leaving  304  pupils  in  the  school.  The 
college  department  at  the  same  time  was  advanced.  All  departments  have  improved 
during  the  session.  At  the  close  of  the  session  a  bequest  of  $3,000  for  the  general  use 
of  the  University  was  received  and  $300  was  appropriated  from  the  Peabody  fund. 
The  legislature  appropriated  $8,000  to  purchase  a  farm  of  100  acres,  which  was  liith- 
erto  rented  by  the  college  at  $800  per  annum.  The  school  is  steadily  moving  forward. 
The  agricultural  and  mechanical  department  is  quite  young,  but  both  sections  are 
hard  at  work  training,  developing,  and  educating  the  classes  in  their  respective 
pursuits. 

Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arte,  Orono,  ife.— The  condition  of 
the  college  is  satisfactory  and  its  progress  encouraging.  It  has  had  more  students 
than  ever  before,  and  its  work  has  been  well  done.  New  courses  have  been  estab- 
lished, known  as  the  electrical  engineering,  library  economy,  pharmacy,  and  prepara- 
tory medicine. 

Maryland  Agricultural  College^  College  Park,  Md. — The  condition  and  progress  of 
this  institution  is  encouraging.  There  were  enrolled  123  students,  against  108  for  the 
previous  year.  A  substantial  brick  building  was  erected  during  the  year,  the  lower 
story  of  which  has  been  fitted  up  for  and  is  used  as  a  gymnasium,  while  the  second 
floor  makes  a  bright  and  roomy  library.  Nine  young  men  received  the  deg^ree  of 
B.  S.  in  June,  1894. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. — ^llie  condition  of  the  college 
during  the  year  has  been  exceedingly  prosperous.  We  enrolled  214  students — the 
largest  number  in  the  history  of  the  college — while  the  graduating  class,  33  in  number 
and  more  than  15  per  cent  of  all  the  students  in  attendance,  is  tlie  largest  ever  grad- 
uated ftom  the  institution.  An  assistant  in  zoology  and  a  second  assistant  in  botany 
and  horticulture  have  been  added  to  the  faculty,  making  a  total  of  18  professors  and 
assistants.  The  results  of  the  elective  system  in  the  studies  of  the  senior  year  have 
been  most  gratifying.  Not  only  has  there  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  interest 
shown  in  study  by  the  members  of  this  class,  but  this  interest  has  been  communi- 
cated to  the  other  classes  also,  so  that  a  general  quickening  of  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  students  has  been  apparent.  Twenty -three  students  were  enrolled  in  the  two 
years'  course,  and  the  practical  character  of  the  instruction  received  has  been  fully 
appreciated  by  them.  Valuable  courses  of  lectures  were  given  by  Sir  Henry  Gilbert, 
of  the  Rothamsted  Station,  England;  by  Dr.  B.  E.  Femow,  and  by  M^j.  Henry  E. 
Alvord.  New  barns,  costing  $36,000,  were  erected  during  the  year.  These  include  a 
main  fodder  bam,  with  wings  for  cattle,  sheop,  and  swine,  and  a  horse  barn.  In 
connection  with  the  main  barn  a  dairy  school  has  been  equipped,  in  which  practical 
instruction  will  be  given  to  students.  The  old  bam,  erected  in  1869,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  on  June  8, 1894.  The  most  serious  loss  in  connection  with  the  fire  was  that  of 
valuable  agricultural  implements  that  had  been  secured  as  a  nucleus  to  an  agricul- 
tural museum. 

Massachusetts  Institute  qf  Technology,  Boston,  Mms, — There  were  enrolled  1,157 
students — an  increase  of  97  over  1892-93.  A  new  course  of  study  in  naval  architec- 
ture has  been  successfully  inaugurated.  The  graduating  class  was  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  institution.    Laud  to  the  value  of  $277,000  has  been  purchased,  to 
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allow  for  future  expansion,  but  the  scanty  meaus  of  the  lufltitute  made  it  necessary 
to  put  a  mortgage  of  $240,000  on  Und  ami  buildings  to  secure  tbe  purchase  money. 

Michigan  State  Jf/ricultural  College,  AgHculiural  College^  Mich, — There  were  few 
changes  in  the  regular  courses  of  study  during  the  year.  A  special  coarse  in  dairy 
husbandry  was  inaugurated,  commencing  the  lirst  week  in  January  and  continuing 
six  -weeks.  On  account  of  limited  room  only  25  pupils  could  bo  acoommodatod. 
The  success  which  was  accorded  the  course  demonstrates  the  desirability  of  dairy 
instruction  in  this  State.  Among  the  improveBieats  during  the  year  are  the  follow- 
ing: Addition  of  over  1.000  volumes  to  the  library;  the  building  of  an  additional 
gallery  in  the  library;  the  erection  of  a  foundry;  the  rearrangement  of  and  new 
equipment  for  the  blacksmith  shop;  increased  room  in  the  woodworking  shop;  a 
50-horsepower  engine  for  running  the  machinery  of  the  shops  (built  by  the  students) ; 
40^000  feet  of  stone  walk  were  laid;  a  now  sewer  system  put  in;  and  an  electrie- 
light  plant  inetituted  for  lighting  the  grounds  and  the  corridors  of  the  dormitories. 
A  large  amount  of  new  apparatus  for  the  various  laboratories  was  porchased.  The 
general  condition  of  the  college  is  excellent. 

University  of  Miuueaoiu,  MinneapoliSj  Minn, — The  agricultural  department  is  in  a 
more  prosperous  condition  than  over  before.  A  new  building,  costing  $30,000,  was 
erected  in  1893  and  has  been  used  during  the  present  year  as  a  drill  hall  for  the  students 
in  the  school  of  agriculture.  Military  science  and  dnllhave  been  successfully  intro- 
duced and  have  been  taken  by  the  students  with  much  enthusiasm.  Blacksmithing 
has  been  added  to  the  course  of  study.  The  shopwork  has  been  enlarged.  Much 
more  attention  has  been  paid  to  practical  agriculture  than  heretofore.  The  oonrse  in 
breeding  and  stock  raising  has  been  extended  and  improved.  Large  numbers  of 
experiments  in  horticnlture  and  agricoltore  have  been  in  progress  at  the  experiment 
station  and  have  been  open  to  the  observation  of  the  students.  The  teaching  force 
has  been  enlarged  and  the  total  number  of  students  has  risen  to  more  than  200 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  work  of  agricalture.  The  training  of  the  school  continnes 
to  fit  the  students  for  practical  work  on  the  farm,  many  of  the  students  who  have  not 
completed  the  course  spending  the  summer  in  supplementary  work  at  the  university 
farm,  and  all  the  graduates  going  to  their  homes  to  secure  ftam  work.  The  university 
will  ask  the  coming  legislature  for  farther  appropriations  for  buildings,  as  the 
present  accommodations  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  increasing  number 
of  students.  The  experiment  station,  the  college  of  agriculture,  and  the  school  of 
agriculture  have  been  conducted  with  absolute  harmony,  and  the  promise  for  the 
future  is  very  bright. 

Agricuiiural  mnd  Meckameal  Cklle§€  ^f  Mini^ippi,  Agrimltural  Coliefe,  ifiM.<-Tbe 
session  of  1893-^  has  been  most  satisfactory.  The  preseribed  courses  in  agriculture 
and  in  mechanic  arts  run  x>arallel  to  each  other,  and  students  are  permitted  to  select 
which  they  prefer.  Experience  shows  that  they  divide  about  equally  between  the 
two  courses.  The  ^icilities  fax  practical  work  are  becoming  more  attractive  and 
useful  to  the  students.  Every  student  is  compelled  to  do  work  in  the  field,  shops,  or 
laboratories. 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Westside,  Miss. — A  large  two-story  Arame 
building  for  recitation  and  dormitory  purposes  has  been  completed.  A  well-equipped 
printing  office  has  been  added.  Courses  of  study  in  printing,  blMksmlthing,  and  car- 
pentry have  been  arranged.  Lands  on  the  farm  have  been  cleared,  graded  hogs  and 
cows  bought,  and  the  farm  department  is  in  better  condition  than  ever  beforo.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  they  granted  a  shoemaking  department, 
raising  horses,  a  business  course,  and  other  improvements.  The  outlook  of  the 
school  is  hopefuL 

Seit^l  of  Mine$  mnd  Mtitdlurff  of  ike  University  of  ike  State  of  MiMonH,  RolU,  Jfe.— 
The  last  year  was  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of  the  school.  The  number  of 
students  has  more  than  doubled  in  five  years,  and  there  has  been  a  notable  advance 
in  their  grade  and  eapaeity.    A  new  mining  and  metallurgical  laboratory  is  being 
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built,  a  new  ohair  of  mining  and  metallurgy  has  been  added,  the  courses  of  studj 
have  been  greatly  strengthened,  and  entrance  requirements  have  been  somewha;! 
advanced. 

Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Bozeman,  Mont — ^We  have  as  jet 
received  nothing  from  the  sale  of  public  lands.  An  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  ih.e 
institution  was  made  by  the  last  legislature,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  previoas 
legislative  appropriation  made  exceeded  the  amount  that  the  State  constitution 
allows  the  appropriation  was  not  available.  In  consideration  of  this  fact,  Mr.  Nelson 
Story,  of  Bozeman,  placed  the  Bozeman  Academy  buildinjj^  at  the  disposal  of  the 
college.  The  Bozeman  school  board  likewise  gave  us  space  in  the  Bozeman  high 
school  building,  so  that  we  have  been  able  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  institntion. 
Owing  to  the  excellent  system  of  public  schools  in  this  neighborhood,  we  have  had  a 
very  desirable  class  of  students  apply  for  entrance,  and  we  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  the  outlook  for  the  future  of  the  institution.  The  work  this  first  year  has 
been  largely  preparatory,  and  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  equip  some  of  the  depart- 
ments in  consequence.  Our  chemical  and  engineering  departments  are  well  sup- 
plied with  apparatus.  Our  physical,  veterinary,  and  business  departments  are 
fairly  equipped.  Other  departments,  including  the  mechanical,  will  receive  atten- 
tion the  coming  year. 

University  of  Nehraeka,  Lincoln,  Nehr, — The  changes  in  condition  and  progress  of 
the  Industrial  College  have  been  neither  many  nor  striking.  The  college  has 
received  its  full  proportion  of  the  entire  number  of  students,  especial  gains  being 
made  in  the  departments  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  electrical  engineering. 
The  number  of  students  in  shopwork  has  largely  increased.  The  addition  of  ample 
fEMsilities  for  forge  work  (at  an  expense  of  $1,600  for  addition  to  building  and  about 
$2,500  in  equipment)  has  quickened  the  interest  of  both  students  and  the  public  in 
this  department.  The  only  enlargement  of  work  is  shown  in  a  three  years'  course 
in  architecture,  which  is  meeting  with  much  favor. 

State  University  of  Nevada,  Beno,  Nev, — This  was  the  most  successful  year  in  the 
history  of  the  institution.  The  faculty  was  increased  by  1,  making  the  entire  num- 
ber 18;  the  number  of  students  was  192.  The  standard  was  raised  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  thorough,  substantial  work  was  done  in  all  departments.  A  quarts 
mill  was  erected  for  the  mining  department,  and  now  the  graduates  are  fairly  pro- 
ficient in  mining,  metallurgy,  and  assaying.  The  mechanical  department,  with  its 
opportunities  for  work  in  wood  and  iron,  continues  very  popular  among  the  students. 

New  Hamj^shire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Durham,  N.  H, — ^The 
first  year  in  the  new  location  has  been  marked  by  a  decided  advance.  Of  the  51 
members  of  the  freshmen  class,  20  have  taken  the  agricultural  course.  During  the 
winter  an  institute  course  in  agriculture  was  carried  on  with  a  maximum  attendance 
of  100.  This  was  free  and  open  to  all  without  examination.  Progress  has  been  made 
in  extending  the  study  of  agriculture  by  a  nonresident  course.  The  results,  while 
at  present  tentative,  are  gratifying,  as  students  are  enrolled  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  buildings  are  practically  completed  and  have  been  in  constant  use 
during  the  year. 

Butgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N,  J^.— Special  attention  has  been  given  in  the 
extension  department  during  the  year  to  agricultural  work.  Five  courses  in  agri- 
culture and  1  course  in  botany,  each  course  of  6  lectures,  have  been  given.  The 
total  attendance  at  the  36  lectures  was  388  persons,  and  the  average  attendance  309. 
The  total  attendance  at  the  class  hours  was  379  persons,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance 292. 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arte,  Las  Cmces,  N  Jlfex.— The 
organization  and  equipment  of  the  college  has  been  made  more  complete.  The  most 
notable  event  of  the  year  was  the  graduation  of  the  first  class  of  4  young  men  and  1 
young  woman.  Of  these,  3  had  pursued  the  course  in  agriculture,  1  the  course  in  civil 
engineering,  and  1  the  ladies'  course.  On^  of  them,  a  native  Mexican,  was  immedi- 
ately employed  as  assistant  to  the  agriculturist  on  the  farm ;  another  is  foreman  and 
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partner  on  tho  largest  alfalfa  and  stock  ranch  in  the  valley ;  and  the  other  3  are 
teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  tho  Territory.  Tho  college  contiones  to  lack 
buildings  necessary  fur  tho  proper  conducting  of  tho  several  departments.  Owing 
chiefly  to  financial  depression,  the  attendance  at  the  college  has  not  been  quite  sa 
largo  as  during  tho  previous  year,  hut  the  work  and  the  college  spirit  have  improved 
greatly. 

Cornell  University ,  Ithaca^  N,  F.— Through  the  generosity  of  Hiram  W.  Sibley,  a 
oew  bnilding  for  the  use  of  the  college  of  mechanic  arts  was  erected  at  an  expense 
of  $55,000.  An  appropriation  of  $50,000  by  the  legislature  for  a  dairy  husbandry 
bnilding  fnrnishod  means  for  tho  erection  of  a  two-story  building  (45  by  90)  of  white 
landstono.  A  very  complete  museum  of  classical  archieology  was  dedicated.  Twe 
new  assistant  professors  in  geology  were  appointed.  A  short  course  in  agriculture, 
extending  through  the  winter  term,  was  attended  by  61  special  students. 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arte,  Raleigh,  N,  C. — The 
college  now  closes  its  fifth  year  with  an  attendance  of  192  students  and  a  graduating 
class  of  8.  There  have  now  been  27  graduates,  20  in  the  mechanical  courso  and  7  in 
the  agricultural  course.  Of  all  these  not  one  is  idle,  but  all  are  self-supporting  im 
honorable  employment,  which  would  indicate  that  this  college  is  fulfilling  its  mission 
■o  far,  and  it  is  certainly  growing  in  popular  favor.  Tho  faculty  has  been  increased, 
and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  have  a  preparatory  department  with  1  tutor. 
The  agricultural  department  has  been  greatly  advanced  during  the  past  session  and 
is  increasing  in  popularity  with  the  student  body  which  has  heretofore  greatly 
preferred  the  mechanical  course. 

Agricultural  and  JIfechanical  College  for  the  Colored  JRace,  Greensboro,  N.  C. — This 
college  began  its  first  session  as  a  separate  and  distinct  institution  on  November  6, 
1883;  bnt  as  the  plastering  was  still  incomplete,  and  the  heating  apparatus  not 
placed  in  position,  very  little  could  be  done  unti*  January  2,  1894.  After  that  date 
tbo  school  opened  with  splendid  prospects  of  success,  and  students  continued  t» 
come  until  tho  close  of  the  session.    The  number  enrolled  was  56. 

Xorth  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Fargo,  X,  Dak. — During  the  year  the  main  bnild- 
ing was  completed  and  a  dormitory,  mechanical  laboratory,  farmhouse,  and  bam 
erected.  With  the  added  conveniences  the  work  of  the  college  is  now  carried  on 
thoroughly,  following  rigidly  the  lines  of  requirements  of  the  acts  of  Congress 
creating  and  endowing  agricultural  colleges. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columhue,  Ohio. — There  were  383  students  in  the  technioal 
schools.  Of  this  number  72  were  in  the  school  of  agriculture,  265  in  the  school  of 
engineering,  9  iu  the  school  of  veterinary  medicine,  and  36  in  the  school  of  phar« 
mncy.  Numerous  additions  were  made  to  the  equipment  of  the  school  of  agriculture. 
The  outfit  of  the  shops  was  increased  by  $10,000  worth  of  new  tools  and  machines. 
The  courses  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  were  so  modified  as  to  admit  of 
a  considerable  addition  to  the  amount  of  shop  work  reqnired  in  those  courses. 

State  Agricultural  College  of  Oregon,  Corvallie,  Oreg, — The  work  of  the  college  has 
been  very  satisfactory.  The  number  of  students  in  tho  advanced  classes  has  greatly 
increased.  A  number  of  farmers'  institutes  have  been  held  in  different  parts  of 
the  State,  and  a  farmers'  short  course  of  one  month  has  been  added  to  the  work 
of  the  college.    This  course  was  well  patronized  last  winter. 

Penneylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. — It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report 
that  tho  samo  general  and  steady  growth  which  the  college  has  experienced  for 
several  years  past  has  continued  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1894.  The  num- 
ber of  students  was  larger  than  ever  before,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
teaching  force  and  equipment,  and  the  class  entering  in  September,  1893,  had,  on 
the  whole,  a  better  preparation  than  any  preceding  class. 

At  the  opening  of  the  college  year  the  new  engineer fng  bnilding,  which  constl- 
tntes  the  most  important  addition  yet  made  to  the  facilities  for  instruction,  was 
ready  for  use  and  fully  occupied.     It  is  built  of  red  pressed  brick,  with  brownston^ 
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trimmingfi.  It  U  of  mawlTe,  tubstantUl  appeanuioe,  its  only  pretenftloa  to  «m 
mentation  being  the  use  of  brown  sandstone,  to  acoentnate  certain  featoras,  and  tk 
finials  and  crockets  -whicb  mark  the  backbone  and  ribs  of  tbe  Btmotare.  Tb« 
break  tbe  monotony  of  straight  lines  and  give  an  added  tonck  of  oolor  to  tb 
whole.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  firont  is  the  great  stone  arched  entraaa 
supported  on  short  cylindrical  colnmus  on  either  side  and  extended  above  into  i 
projection  fVom  the  rooms  of  the  different  floors. 

The  building  is  three  stories  high;  with  basement  under  the  whole,  haTlnf^  in  tk 
rear  a  wing  of  one  story  and  attic.  It  faces  the  roadway  a  total  length  of  206  fee 
and  extends  206  feet  to  the  rear,  making  a  total  of  50,624  square  feet,  or  about  1 
acres.    The  floor  space  covers  more  than  2^  acres,  with  57  different  rooms. 

The  building  was  originally  designed  to  aooommodate  only  the  two  departmentsfl 
civil  engineering  and  mechanical  engineering,  and  all  its  appointments  of  leetar 
rooms,  offices,  laboratories,  shops,  drafting  rooms,  museums,  department  libraritf 
etc.,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  intended,  and  it  is  generally  conoeded  6 
have  no  superior  in  the  United  States.  At  present,  however,  owing  to  lack  of  snit 
able  quarters  elsewhere,  the  two'  departments  of  electrical  engineering  and  minifi) 
engineering  are  temporarily  accommodated  in  the  same  building. 

A  few  important  changes  in  the  courses  of  instruction  were  inangntated  at  t^ 
beginning  of  the  year.  The  first  of  these  changes  was  the  separation  of  tbe  depart 
ment  of  electrical  engineering  from  that  of  physics,  of  which  it  had  previously  beet 
a  branch,  and  the  erection  of  it  into  an  independent  department  with  its  aeparst 
equipment  and  teaching  force.  It  took  rank  at  once  as  one  of  the  stirongest  and  m« 
popular  departments  of  the  institution. 

Another  highly  important  change  was  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  miaiai 
and  geology,  for  which  the  legislature  of  1893  made  provision.  This  departmeo 
immediately  drew  students  firom  other  courses,  and  gives  promise  of  meeting  ii 
urgent  want.  Its  usefulness  to  the  public  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  pnUi 
cation  and  free  distribution  of  a  quarterly  bulletin,  largely  devoted  to  subjects  t 
practical  mining  interest. 

Cue  of  the  most  interesting  and  significant  features  of  the  year's  work  has  bee 
the  rapid  developement  of  the  short  courses  in  agriculture  and  dairying.  Thct 
courses  are  confined  to  the  winter  session  exclusively ;  are  open  to  any  peirsoii  q 
good  moral  character  without  examination  as  to  educational  qualifications,  and  ik 
instruction  relates  almost  entirely  to  practical  subjects,  so  that  the  informatif^ 
acquired  can  be  applied  directly  to  the  dally  work  of  the  farm.  All  instruoton  wfa 
have  had  these  branches  in  charge  express  in  the  highest  terms  their  surpriae  aa 
gratiti cation  at  the  eagerness  and  success  with  which  these  students,  many  of  th«f 
without  careful  previous  training,  grasp  comparatively  difficult  subjects.  I  si 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  in  this  direction,  with  such  modification  uid  derd 
opmcnt  as  experience  may  suggest,  will  be  found  eventually  a  key  to  the  ooln^s 
of  the  difficult  problem  of  education  in  agriculture. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  teaching  force  over  the  previous  year  waa  9,  and  it 
that  of  the  experiment  station  staff,  2. 

Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arte,  KingetoHf  B»  L — ^The  insii^ 
tion  has  made  especial  progress  in  its  mechanical  department  during  the  past  yea 
The  other  departments  have  been  well  sustained. 

Clemson  Agricultural  College,  Clemaon  College,  S,  C. — The  mechanical  building  hi 
been  enlarged  and  more  fully  equipped  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  A  dairy  and  oh(«« 
factory  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  $5,000.  The  main  building  wj 
destroyed  by  fire  May  22,  1894.  A  new  building  is  in  process  of  erection  and  will  \ 
ready  for  use  by  February  15,  1895.  The  farm  has  been  enlarged  by  the  purchase  < 
285  acres  of  land  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  making  a  total  of  about  1,100  acres  belongii 
to  the  college. 

Claflin  Univtreitg,  Orangeburg,  S.  C— We  have  developed  especially  in  the  depaf 
ment  of  mechanic  arts.    The  plant  is  large  and  complete.    Nearly  all  students  * 
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required  to  tak«  fall  courses  in  from  two  to  four  deportments.    The  outlook  for  both 
the  agrionltural  and  mechanical  departments  is  encouraging. 

South  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  BrookingSf  S.  Dak, — The  young  men's  dormitory 
has  been  transformed  into  a  laboratory  for  the  botanical  department,  class  rooms 
for  mechanical  drawing  and  for  the  work  in  industrial  art,  and  for  the  library. 
The  old  quarters  of  the  library  have  been  converted  into  a  physical  laboratory.  A 
system  of  waterworks  was  also  provided,  by  which  all  parts  of  the  institution  have 
been  famished  with  an  abundance  of  good  water. 

Univertiiif  of  TenneBsee,  Knoxville,  Tenn, — The  university  made  marked  progress 
during  the  year.  The  noteworthy  departure  of  the  year  was  the  admission  of 
women  to  the  iMiademio  department  of  the  university  with  all  privileges  of  scholar- 
ships, oto.  Women  have  to  be  17  years  of  age  and  meet  the  same  requirements  with 
re\gard  to  admission  as  men.  Fifty-six  women  were  admitted  to  the  freshman, 
sophomore,  and  Junior  classes  of  the  various  courses  and  made  an  excellent  record  for 
both  work  and  conduct.  A  separate  building  was  fitted  up  with  reading  rooms, 
atudy  rooms,  society  hall,  lunch  room,  and  toilet  room  for  their  delusive  accomo- 
dation while  at  the  college.  They  boarded  in  private  families  in  town  selected  by 
the  faculty. 

The  attendance  upon  the  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  was  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  institution,  reaching  a  total  of  334  for  the  y^tr. 

Among  the  material  improvements  which  have  been  ordered  And  are  now  under 
way  mre  an  office  and  dormitory  building  on  the  college  farm  for  the  accommodation 
of  agricultural  students,  and  a  dril  1  and  athletic  ground.  The  new  dormitory  will  con- 
tain ample  accommodations  for  the  special  agricultural  students  who  have  hitherto 
had  to  live  with  the  other  students  in  the  regular  college  dormitories,  together  with 
dining  rooms,  kitchens,  and  other  facilities  for  their  cooperative  boarding  club.  Its 
location  on  the  college  farm  will  enable  them  to  give  much  closer  attention  to  the 
practical  work  of  the  department. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  College  Station,  Tex, — The  attendance 
daring  the  past  session  was  at  all  times  as  great  as  our  accommodations  warrant. 
A  characteristic  feature  added  was  the  provision  made  by  the  legislature  for  addi- 
tional student  labor ;  the  larger  part  was  educational,  for  which  no  compensation 
was  allowed.  Students  i>erformed  noneducational  labor  when  required  by  the 
college  and  received  compensation  according  to  industry,  faithfulness,  and  effi- 
ciency. 

Prairie  View  State  Normal  School,  Prairie  View,  Tex, — All  departments  showed 
marked  progress.    Students  take  readily  to  industrial  pursuits. 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah,  Logan,  UtaJi. — The  new  laundry,  kitchen  rooms,  and 
culinary  rooms  of  the  domestic  arts  department,  rooms  for  dairy  department,  shops 
for  iron  mechanism,  forge  shops,  wood  shops,  drawing  rooms,  and  laboratories  of  the 
new  building  have  been  found  excellently  adapted  to  their  purpose.  The  college 
graduated  its  first  class  of  15  members  this  year.  The  commercial  course  has  been 
extended  to  four  years. 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College,  Burlington,  Vi. — Two  new  build- 
ings are  being  erected,  and  will  cost,  with  equipments,  $250,000.  The  numl>er  of  stu- 
dents in  the  industrial  departments  is  increasing,  both  actually  and  relatively.  A 
valuable  tract  of  land,  18  acres,  has  been  purchased. 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Blackshurg,  Va, — The  faculty  has  been 
increased  by  the  addition  of  three  assistants — 1  in  mechanical  engineering,  1  in  Eng- 
lish, and  1  in  mathematics.  New  buildings  erected  wore  a  creamery  and  cheese  fac- 
tory, cottage  for  horticultural  foreman,  and  a  dormitory  containing  55  rooms.  Large 
and  important  additions  were  made  to  the  equipment  of  the  departments  of  electrical 
and  mechanical  engineering;  new  lathes,  benches,  and  machines  were  put  in  the  wood 
shop;  foundry  put  innmning  order;  steam  laundry  put  in  operation,  and  large  addi- 
tions made  to  the  apparatus  in  the  different  scientific  departments.  Two  new  pieces 
of  artillery  were  purchased;  20  cows  were  added  to  the  dairy  herd,  and  pigs  of 
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improved  breed  were  obtained.    The  degrees  conferred  were  as  follows:  9  B.  S.;  1 
A.M.;  IM.E.;  ICE. 

Washington  Jffriculiural  College  and  School  of  Science,  Pullman,  Wash, — ^A  short 
course  in  agricnltnre  is  offered  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  come  from  the  farm  and 
go  back  soon  to  the  farm.    The  course  in  domestic  economy  was  well  attended  Uy 

-  yonng  women.    The  course  in  agriculture  was  attended  by  25  young  men. 

West  Virginia  Universitg,  Morgantotcn,  W.  Va, — The  number  of  students  has  been 

greater  than  in  any  other  vear  in- the  history  of  the  university.    The  full  agricaltarml 

course  has  been  extended  to  four  years.    Special  effort  is  being  made  to  develop  the 

department  of  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  and  mechanic  arts.    Extensive 

additions  have  been  made  to  the  equipment  and  the  capacity  of  the  buildings  will 

•  bo  doubled.    About  $10,000  were  expended  on  buildings  for  the  experiment  station. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  JTw.— During  the  year  the  horticultural  bailding 

^  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $23,167,  $14,200  of  which  sum  was  by  direct  appropria- 

'  tion  from  the  legislature  of  1893  for  that  purpose.    The  same  legislature  appropriated 

$800  for  tobacco  investigations.    One  hundred  and  three  students  took  the  dairy 

course ;  wo  could  have  had  twice  this  number  had  there  been  accommodations.     The 

legislature  of  1893  appropriated  $25,000  for  an  addition  to  the  present  mechanical 

-  bnilding,  and  these  improvements  are  now  well  under  way. 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo. — The  equipment  of  the  various  laboratories 
has  been  improved,  and  the  facilities  for  instruction  are  much  better  than  heretofore. 
Wyoming  is  not  an  agricultural  8tato  and  our  students  are  not  disposed  to  pursue  a 
strictly  agricultural  course;  but  the  mechanical  engineering  course  is  quite  popolar 
with  the  students,  many,  in  scientific  courses  of  the  university,  availing  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  offered  in  manual  training  afforded  by  the  workshop  of  the 
mechanical  department. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

[The  following  address  was  delivered  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
ment Stations,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1894.] 

V  I  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  your  kind  allusions  to  me  personally.  In  the  few 
remarks  which  I  have  to  make  I  propose  to  call  attention  to  the  twofold  relation 
which  the  agricultural  college  bears,  namely,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  Depar^ent  of 
Agriculture,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  Burean  of  Education.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  assists  it  by  making  wise  and  useful  experiments  in  regard  to  plants 

.  and  animals,  the  selection  of  the  best  methods  of  training  and  cultivating,  the 
modes  of  adaptation  to  climate  and  soil.  We,  in  other  Departments  of  the  QoYem- 
ment  here  in  Washington,  are  pioud  of  what  the  Agricultural  Department  does  in 
these  and  in  other  lines;  but  my  Bureau  wishes  to  bo  kept  in  mind  by  the  managers 
of  agricultural  colleges  for  its  interest  in  methods  of  teaching  and  school  manage- 
ment. I  shall  speak  at  length  of  the  method  of  teaching  agriculture  as  a  branch  of 
study.  The  agricultural  population  in  any  country  is  the  most  conservative  elaas  of 
all  its  people.    They  follow  the  methods  of  their  predecessor;  they  are  patriarchal 

'  in  their  ways.  You  have  dealt  with  them  and  do  not  need  assurances  f^om  me.  Yon 
could  read  us  a  lesson  on  this  subject;  but  I  was  born  on  a  farm  and  had  the  odnea- 
tion  of  a  farmer  and  know  something  about  the  prejudices  and  conceits  that  he 
harbors.  The  farmer  believes  his  vocation  to  be  the  one  which  secures  the  most 
personal  independence  of  all  employments,  because  he  raises  what  he  eats  and  often 
the  raw  material  for  clothing.  He  thinks  of  an  ideal  civilization  in  some  far  distant 
future  which  shall  have  no  cities,  but  only  farms.  I  could  make  a  long  story  of  the 
development  of  my  own  ideas  in  this  regard.  I  could  tell  how  I  changed  my  former 
ideas  and  came  to  see  that  farming  is  the  most  dependent  of  the  employments,  and 
that  instead  of  farm  life,  urban  life  is  the  life  of  the  future  and  of  the  highest 
civilization.    Farming  will  in  that  pe^iiod   become  market  gardening  and  be  as 
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profitable  as  manufactaTiug  and  commerce  are.  I  began  by  supposing  that  the 
farmer  produced  most  of  the  wealth  of  tho  country,  but  when  I  investigated  the 
questions  of  political  economy  I  learned  that  it  is  the  manufacturer  and  commercial 
vocations  which  add  most  to  the  value  of  our  productions. 

The  raw  material  fpmished  by  the  farmer  constitutes  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  three-fourths  or  four-fifths  which  includes  the 
other  wealth  of  the  country  is  furnished  by  the  manufacturer  and  trader  and  the 
one  who  transports  the  goods.  Looking  into  the  problem  of  the  education  of  the 
farmer  one  meets  first  these  curious  facts :  Ho  finds  the  farmer  the  most  conserva- 
tive person  and  tho  person  who  is  the  most  ignorant  of  the  true  basis  of  modem 
ciA'ilization,  which  rests  on  productive  industry  and  the  application  of  machinery 
to  the  performance  of  the  drudgery  of  the  world.  All  this  points  directly  to  the 
significance  of  the  agriouUnral  and  mechanical  college.  It  shows  its  great  power 
and  usefulness.  The  agricultural  college  takes  a  boy  from  this  place  and  another 
irom  that  place,  educates  him,  teaches  him  what  his  gifted  fellow-mon  have  been 
doing  in  the  way  of  inventing  new  methods  of  creating  wealth,  increasing  the  pro- 
duction of  farms,  aiding  human  labor  by  machinery.  It  sends  him  back  to  his  eom- 
munity  charged  with  information  and  with  a  spirit  of  inquiry.  The  college  may 
profitably  set  its  students  to  reporting  upon  tho  condition  of  their  local  communities, 
discussing  the  methods  in  vogue,  and  especially  making  note  of  the  enterprising 
citizens  of  their  localities.  This  suggests  what  we  call  ''university  extension,'' now 
creating  so  much  interest  in  this  country  and  England.  University  extension  seems 
to  be  the  very  field  of  greatest  usefulness  open  to  the  agricultural  college.  I  defer 
to  your  better  wisdom  in  this  matter.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  extension  of  higher 
education  and  of  secondary  education  promises  to  enable  us  to  take  account  of  two 
kinds  of  youth  in  the  community.  One  kind  of  youth  we  have  provided  for.  He 
is  tho  boy  who  wants  the  old-fashioned  education  and  his  parents  can  afford  to  pay 
for  it. 

We  make  him  pass  strict  examinations  in  the  elementary  work,  and  promote  him 
step  after  step  when  he  has  completed  the  course  prescribed.  Hitherto  we  have 
included  the  other  kind  of  boy — the  boy  who  has  great  talent  in  some  partioular 
direction,  but  has  not  a  taste  for  the  old-fashioned  education,  and  will  not  pass 
through  a  course  of  study  extended  through  nmny  years.  The  secondary  school  and 
the  college  lose  their  hold  of  this  class  of  youth;  but  a  great  many  of  onr  sueeessful 
men  come  from  this  class.  Perhaps  they  would  have  taken  a  regular  course  of  edu- 
cation in  the  schools  if  their  parents  had  furnished  the  money  for  it.  A  great  many 
of  our  millionaires  are  not  college  bred;  many  of  our  inventors  are  not  college  bred; 
they  have,  nevertheless,  become  giants  in  their  special  provinces.  They  have  been 
gifted  in  special  powers.  It  would  be  interesting  could  we  trace  in  every  ease  tho 
history  of  these  men  back  through  their  infancy  and  study  their  heredity  also.  We 
Bbould  see  how  the  brain,  nerves,  and  energy  of  the  family  worked  to  develop  a  man 
who  has  a  faculty  of  secreting  wealth,  as  the  adipose  tissue  is  secreted  in  the  body. 
It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  agricultural  college  Is  about  to  take  hold 
of  this  work  and  look  after  tho  sporadic  individual  who  is]  good  in  some  partienlar 
line  but  has  no  activity  for  general  studies,  or  at  least  no  taste  for  them.  His  whole 
Boul  goes  out  in  activity  on  some  particular  line.  It  may  be  entomology,  or  astronomy, 
or  meteorology,  or  botany,  or  archsBology ;  or  it  may  be  a  much  narrower  province, 
snch  as  the  cultivation  of  the  potato,  the  improvement  of  the  beet  root  for  the  table, 
or  for  sugar-making  purposes.  We  shall  agree  that  the  schools  ought  to  get  hold  of 
such  men.  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  important  functions  of  tho  agricultural  college 
to  look  out  for  the  youth  who  do  not  come  to  school,  but  who  show  eminent  capaoitv 
in  particular  lines  relating  to  the  industries,  or  especially  agriculture.  My  neigh- 
bor, Mr.  Bull,  in  Concord,  Mass.,  invented  the  Concord  grape  by  a  long  series  of 
experiments  on  tho  native  grapes  of  his  region. 

I  do  not  mention  this  function  of  tho  agricultural  college  as  seeming  to  offer  advice 
to  yon  who  are  present,  for  I  well  know  that  you  are  the  most  competent  men  in  the 
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United  States  to  understand  the  work  of  the  ag^cnitural  ooUegee,  and  I  belieTe  tiutt 
you  have  found  out  or  ore  in  the  process  of  finding  out  the  lines  in  which  to  beat 
direct  tlieir  work.  This  annual  conference  of  agricultural  college  presidents  is  itsalf 
sufficient  evidence  that  what  each  discovers  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  brought  to  tiie 
attention  of  all  his  fellows.  There  is  a  constant  process  of  ^nibrcing  each  agricul- 
tural college  by  the  experience  of  all  similar  institutions. 

While  I  as  an  outsider  am  not  competent  to  suggest  new  lines  of  wodc,  I  claim  to 
know  enough  about  the  subject  to  arouse  in  me  the  desire  to  get  brief  reports  on  the 
progress  made  by  the  faculties  of  your  institutions  in  reducing  agriculture  and  kin- 
dred branches  of  industry  to  a  pedagogical  form.  The  branches  of  instruction  in  the 
old  colleges  have  long  since  been  reduced  to  such  a  form.  The  studies  of  Ltatin  tmd 
Greek,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  grammar  have  been  so  arranged  that  the  lee- 
son  that  lies  nearest  to  the  pnpil's  mind  is  placed  at  the  beginning.  It  is  followed  by 
a  second  lesson  which  presupposes  the  first  lesson  and  builds  upon  it,  a  third  lesson,  « 
fourth  lesson,  and  all  the  rest  follow;  each  one  building  on  what  has  gone  before  it 
and  adding  some  new  matter  of  connderation  that  is  Important  and  useful.  It  is 
essential  to  the  pedagogical  form  that  the  first  lesson  shall  be  useful  and  good  if  do 
other  lesson  follows  it.  It  is  essential  that  if  you  cut  off  the  series  of  lessons  at  any 
point  that  all  shall  be  useful  and  valuable  up  to  that  point.  It  is  bad  pedagogical 
form  to  oblige  the  pupil  to  learn  a  scries  of  lessons  which  are  notiiing  in  thoasel'ves 
but  the  mere  scaffolding  to  an  important  idea  by  and  by  to  be  developed. 

In  your  branches  of  mechanical  industry  you  find  that  much  has  been  done  to 
reduce  these  to  a  pedagogical  form.  In  the  public  schools  of  many  cities,  especially 
in  Massachusetts,  cooking  is  taught  in  a  series  of  progressive  lessons.  Itspedagogio 
form  has  been  fully  developed.  I  take  it  that  in  the  study  of  agriculture  whatever 
branches  are  tau^t  as  preliminary  discipline  should  have  practical  illustrationa 
drawn  from  the  soils,  plants,  and  animals  at  every  step.  As  in  all  other  branches, 
we  must  get  hold  of  the  interest  of  a  pupil,  both  hereditary  and  acquired,  and  listen 
one  by  one  our  studies  to  this  interest.  I  desire  to  get  from  each  agricultural  college 
brief  reports  of  progress  made  in  reducing  the  various  features  of  this  field  of  study 
to  a  pedagogical  form,  being  confident  that  when  this  reduction  is  complete,  instmo- 
tion  in  agriculture  will  not  only  be  well  managed  in  your  institutions,  but  also  will 
find  its  way  into  the  elementary  schools  of  the  farming  districts. 

I  rexbd  some  time  ago  in  Thorold  Rodgers,  in  his  book  entitled  ''Six  Hundred  Yeaxs 
of  Wages, "  Chapter  XVI,  the  following : 

"  We  owe  the  improvements  in  English  agriculture  to  Holland.  From  this  country 
we  borrowed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  cultivation  of  winter 
rooiSf  and  at  that  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  artificial  fftaww.  The  Dutch  had 
practiced  agriculture  with  the  patient  and  minute  industry  of  market  gard^iecs. 
They  had  tried  successfully  to  cultivate  everything  to  the  uttermost  which  could  he 
used  for  human  food  or  could  give  innocent  gratification  to  a  refined  taste.  They 
taught  agriculture  and  they  taught  gardening.  They  were  the  first  people  to  sor- 
rouud  their  homesteads  with  floioer  hed»,  with  groves,  with  trim  parterre;  with  the 
finest  turf,  to  improve /rui/  ireeSy  to  seek  out  and  perfect  edQAe  roots  and  herhs,  at  once 
for  man  and  cattle.  We  owe  to  the  Dntch  that  sonrvy  and  leprosy  have  been  banished 
from  England;  that  continuous  crops  have  taken  the  place  of  barren  fallows;  that 
the  true  rotation  of  crops  has  been  discovered  and  perfected;  that  the  population  of 
these  islands  has  been  increased,  and  that  the  cattle  and  sheep  in  England  are  ten  timm 
what  they  were  in  numbers  and  three  times  what  they  were  in  size  and  quality. 
Even  now  the  ancient  agricultural  skill  of  the  Hollander  is  not  extinct.  The 
gardeners  of  Haarlem  still  purvey  roots  and  bulbs  of  flowers  for  the  civilized  world,  and 
there  is  much  which  the  English  agriculturist  of  the  present  day  could  learn  with 
advantage  from  the  industry,  patience,  and  skill  of  the  Patch  farmw,  and  perhaps 
will  learn,  when  England  is  relieved  from  the  curse  of  her  present  land  system  and 
her  tenant  farmers  till  the  land  under  the  same  gaarantees  as  the  Dutchman  does." 
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It  would  seem  from  this  quotation  that  England  changed  her  agriculture  from  the 
old-fashioned  stylo  of  raising  staple  crops  to  the  itiore  lucrative  and  highly  developed 
farming  known  hy  us  as  "  market  gardening."  I  think  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  suhjecta  connected  with  the  study  of  agriculture— this  matter  of  market 
gardening.  I  can  see  that  it  is  very  important  to  detail  intelligent  students  or  com- 
mittees of  students  horn  each  class  to  study  the  methods  of  the  market  gardeners 
who  live  in  the  suburhs  of  the  nearest  large  cities.  The  States  remote  from  cities 
show  a  much  less  profitable  farming  than  those  States  whose  farmers  reside  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  great  cities.  Some  years  ago  I  found  that  the  farmers  of  Maine 
averaged  about  $300  a  family,  counting  their  total  productions  at  market  prices; 
while  the  farmers  of  Connecticut  averaged  only  a  little  less  than  $600  a  year,  because 
of  their  nearness  to  New  York  and  its  densely  populated  suburbs.  What  an  interest- 
ing seminarium  or  college  conference  could  be  held  with  a  class  of  agricultural 
students  who  discussed  in  a  round-table  style  the  report  of  a  committee  of  their 
classmates  who  had  been  inquiring  into  the  market  gardens  and  ascertaining  what 
crops  are  raised  and  in  what  order  of  succession;  how  many  in  the  year;  how  the 
gardeners  meet  the  first  demands  of  the  market  in  the  spring;  how  they  use  forcing 
houses;  how  they  handle  transportation;  how  they  get  to  market;  how  they  live — 
that  is  to  say,  how  they  sleep  and  eat  while  on  the  way  to  the  city  and  while  there. 
All  these  little  practical  items  become  interesting  and  suggestive  when  discussed  in 
this  way.  The  uneducated  person  lives  and  acts,  but  does  not  think  about  the  method 
of  his  living  and  acting.  School  education  sets  the  individual  at  once  to  considering 
the  method  in  which  things  aro  done.  What  an  interesting  thing  it  would  be  to 
compare  the  methods  of  market  gardeners  in  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  etc.  Set  to  study  these  processes,  the  students 
of  the  agricultural  college  become  centers  of  information  and  directive  power  for 
their  neighborhoods  when  they  return  as  graduates  to  their  homes. 

It  has  been  found  that  university  extension  stands  in  need  of  endowment  much 
more  than  the  regular  teaching  work  of  the  colleges  of  the  country.  There  should 
be  fellowships  founded  by  wealthy  men  interested  in  agriculture,  so  that  young  men 
of  genius  may  repair  to  the  college  on  these  fellowships  and  have  their  necessary 
expenses  all  provided  for.  This  is  the  one  country  of  the  world  for  endowment  of 
educational  institutions  by  private  munificence.  I  presume  that  each  college  presi- 
dent knows  of  certain  persons  who  would  be  glad  to  erect  monuments  for  their 
families  in  the  shape  of  scholarships  in  the  State  university,  if  they  were  sure  that 
the  money  would  increase  the  practical  acumen  of  students  who  seek  higher  educa- 
tion. I  believe  that  in  this  direction  large  endowments  may  bo  expected  in  the 
near  future,  and  that  a  proper  account  of  the  practical  work  done  by  agricultural 
students  when  published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
will  be  found  the  best  means  of  attracting  from  men  of  wealth  numerous  endow- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  founding  fellowships  in  agriculture.  Many  of  the  wealthy 
men  of  this  country  look  askance  at  tho  liberal  education  furnished  in  our  colleges 
and  universities.  Many  have  devoted  large  sums  to  establish  nondescript  institutes, 
with  the  hope  that  they  would  better  fit  young  men  for  industry  and  the  practical 
demauds  of  life.  They  want  something,  but  they  do  not  know  how  to  obtain  what 
they  want.  I  believe  that  it  is  in  the  future  of  these  land-grant  colleges,  founded 
for  agricultural  and  mechanical  instruction,  to  solve  this  problem  and  to  hold  up  for 
tho  would-be  practical  philanthropists  a  kind  of  education  which  makes  the  most 
of  the  talents  of  the  youth  and  to  stimulate  him  to  original  investigation  and  to 
lead  him  onward  into  the  necessary  abstruse  and  highly  technical  studies  which 
are  necessary  in  order  to  endow  him  with  power  to  solve  the  highest  problems.  I 
have  ventured  to  make  these  remarks  in  order  to  show  more  clearly  what  kind  of 
contributions  I  should  like  from  tho  presidents  and  professors  of  agricultural  col- 
leges who  will  kindly  undertake  to  record  for  me  these  items  of  progress  in  the 
development  of  tho  pedagogical  form  for  the  new  branches  of  instruction. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
FORESTRY   EDUCATION. 

By  C.  Wellman  Pabks,  C.  £.,  Special  Agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  io  the  Antwerp 

Exposition, 


Probably  no  other  groat  subject  is  receiving  so  little  attention  in  the  UDited 
States  as  the  science  of  forestry.  Its  importance  is  not  generally  appreciated  and 
doubtless  most  people  look  npon  it  as  a  subject  of  secondary  importance  to  all  but 
farmers  and  lumbermen.  Americans,  who  are  so  apt  to  invent  mechanical  appli- 
ances to  effect  economics  in  manufacturing,  should  excel  in  the  treatment  of  the 
greater  questions  of  political  and  social  economy.  80  long  as  the  forest  is  consid- 
ered only  as  a  source  of  timber  and  wood  and  continues  to  supply  these  commodities 
iu  such  quantity  that  the  market  prices  are  not  materially  increased,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  impress  the  people  with  the  idea  that  forestry  is  a  question  whieh 
demands  immediate  consideration.  But  there  is  no  nation  of  Europe  which  has  not 
learned  that  forest  science  is  a  subject  of  national  importance,  and  we  can  not  hope 
to  ignore  it  for  many  more  generations. 

Nearly  every  European  nation  owns  extensive  forests,  which  are  so  well  managed 
by  State  forest  directors  that  they  are  the  source  of  considerable  public  revenues. 
Among  the  largest  and  best  managed  of  the  national  forests  are  the  Prussian  forests, 
of  6,200,000  acres;  the  French  forests,  of  2,200,000  acres;  the  Bavarian  forests,  of 
2,300,000  acres,  aud  the  Austrian  forests,  of  2,330,000  acres.  The  following  table 
shows  the  area,  approximate  annual  cost,  and  approximate  annual  income  ftom  each 
of  the  above  forests : 


KAtiOD. 

Area. 

Approximate 
annual  cost. 

Approximate  ananal 
income. 

Gross. 

Het. 

PniMia 

Aere9. 
0,200,000 
2,200,000 
2,300,000 
2,830,000 

$8,000,000 
2,500.000 
3,000,000 
1,500,000 

$14,000,000 
7,500,000 
6,000.000 
2,000.000 

$$.009,000 
5.000,009 

France 

BavnriA 

3.000<000 
60$.00« 

Anstria 

Of  the  70,000,000  acres  of  forest  land  owned  by  the  United  States  about  17,000,000 
acres  have  been  reserved  for  permanent  forests.  Besides  the  forest  land  owned  by  the 
United  States,  there  are  about  400,000,000  acres  of  forest  land  owned  by  individuals. 

At  present  we  are  using,  annually,  500,000,000  cubic  feet  of  wood  for  railroad^, 
another  500,000,000  cubic  feet  for  fencing,  4,000,000,000  cubic  feet  for  lumber,  anil 
about  17,000,000,000  cubic  feet  for  all  other  purposes.  If  forests  were  properly  man- 
aged, the  annual  growth  of  300,000,000  acres  would  produce  this  amount  of  wood. 
Under  present  conditions  it  is  probable  that  not  over  a  third  of  the  consumption  is 
supplied  by  annual  growth,  the  balance  being  taken  from  the  original  store  of  the 
forests;  that  is,  we  are  not  only  using  the  interest  but  are  impairing  the  nation's 
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capital.  If  this  means  deforesting  one  or  two  million  acres  per  year»  tlie  nation  may, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  timber  and  wood  supply,  continue  for  another  centnry  to 
ignore  the  subject. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  much  of  the  forest  land  is  so  far  removed 
firom  the  populous  parts  of  the  country  that  its  wood  is  practically  unavailable  on 
account  of  the  cost  of  transportation ;  so  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  consamption  of 
forest  produce  by  substituting  other  materials  where  practicable,  and  by  taking  snck 
precautions  as  will  increase  the  life  of  timber.  This  is  specially  true  as  reg^ardf 
railroad  ties,  for  the  tie  maker  generally  wastes  more  wood  than  he  uses.  Often  he 
destroys  a  fine,  large  oak  to  make  a  single  tie,  which  he  sells  for  less  than  50  cents. 

But  of  much  greater  importance  than  its  value  as  a  source  of  timber  and  Tvood  ii 
the  influence  of  a  forest  upon  agriculture,  trade,  and  transportation. 

No  agricultural  crop  can  be  a  success  without  a  proper  mixture  of  sun  and  water, 
and  over  much  of  the  country  the  farmers  have  reason  to  fear  drought  until  their 
crops  are  either  ruined  or  harvested.  Their  experience  has  been  such  that  they  do 
not  expect  a  full  crop  oftener  than  once  in  three  or  four  years.  If  they  conld  be 
assured  that  their  crops  would  be  frequently  watered  they  would  feel  that  time 
expended  in  planting  is  not  wasted  time.  Anything,  which  is  not  too  expensive, 
that  can  insure  a  proper  supply  of  water  should  bo  made  use  of;  and  it  is  belleTed 
that  a  forest,  more  than  any  other  thing,  can  do  this.  If  so,  our  high  lands  shonld 
be  covered  with  forests.  An  assured  and  properly  used  water  supply  would  increase 
the  income  from  farm  lands  by  at  least  $5  per  acre,  which  would  warrant  the  expendi- 
ture of  Irom  $50  to  $100  per  acre  to  provide  such  a  supply.  At  the  prices  for  ivhlch 
forest  land  is  being  sold  in  New  England  this  would  represent  tcom  10  to  30  acres  of 
mountain  forest.  Of  the  total  areas  of  valleys  the  best  tenth  might  be  divided  into 
farms  to  be  worked  by  their  owners  and  the  other  nine-tenths  kept  in  forest.  The 
increased  taxable  value  of  the  farms  would  be  sufficient  reason  for  the  State  to  own 
and  preserve  the  forest,  for  the  interest  on  the  investment  would  be  more  than  met 
by  the  increased  taxes  on  the  improvements,  even  if  the  forest  itself  yielded  no  direct 
income. 

Turning  from  agriculture  to  manufacturing,  we  find  that  nearly  all  mannfactnren 
are  using  steam  engines,  and  that  the  natural  energy  of  the  streams  is  wasted, 
because  water  power  can  not  be  relied  upon,  the  streams  getting  beyond  control 
after  thaws  and  storms,  and  at  some  other  times  becoming  almost  dry.  The  floods 
are  liable  to  do  great  damage  to  buildings  and  goods,  and  the  dry  stages  require 
either  a  suspension  of  operation  or  supplementary  power. 

This  condition,  which  has  come  about  with  the  cutting  of  the  forests  and  the  set- 
tlement of  lands  upstream,  causes  us  to  consider  whether  the  farms  are  worth  as 
much  as  the  forests  aud  uniform  water  power  which  they  have  caused  to  disappear. 
In  the  case  of  steam  power,  man  mines  and  transports  coal  at  great  expense,  and  in 
converting  it  into  mechanical  energy  is  forced  by  nature  to  waste  five-sixths  of  the 
inherent  energy.  In  the  case  of  water  ]>ower,  nature  transports  the  fuel  and  allows 
man  to  use  five-sixths  of  the  inherent  energy.  For  the  protection  of  our  coal  snpp\y, 
wasteful  steam  engines  should,  wherever  practicable,  be  displaced  by  water  motors 
or  by  electric  motors  driven  by  electricity  generated  by  water  power  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  distant  points  where  it  is  needed.  The  Government  should,  by 
restoring  the  forests,  improve  the  flow  of  streams,  and  thus  encourage  the  substita- 
tiou  of  economical  water  wheels  for  wasteful  steam  engines. 

Turning  from  manufacturing  to  transportation,  the  Erie  Canal  and  Hudson  River 
will  bo  mentioned  as  examples  of  water  highways  that  have  been  injured  by  the 
destruction  of  the  forests.  For  many  years  the  Mohawk  River  furnished  sufficient 
water  to  operate  the  eastern  end  of  the  Erie  Canal,  but  when  much  land  had  been 
improved  the  floods  and  droughts  came  and  made  it  necessary  to  find  an  additional 
supply  of  water,  so  the  Black  River  was  tapped.  These  same  floods  and  dronghts 
changed  the  flow  in  the  Hudson  to  such  an  extent  that  adjacent  lands  and  buildings 
were  damaged  by  the  floods,  and  navigation  was  impeded  by  the  droughts  and  the 
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ailt  depofiitod  by  the  receding  floods.  Millions  of  dollars  are  being  expended  to 
remedy  these  evils^  not  by  removing  the  sonrce  of  the  evils  but  by  removing  the 
effects. 

Fortunately  natural  forest  land  is  held  to  be  of  so  little  value  that  States  can 
acrxuire  it  without  great  expense,  and  if  forests  are  so  important  to  the  farmer, 
manufacturer,  and  transporter,  it  would  seem  that  the  Government  should  own  and 
manage  the  forests  for  the  benefit  of  all  citizens  of  the  State.  Another  reason  for 
State  ownership  of  forests  is  that  a  State  can  wait  a  century  for  the  crop  which  Is 
so  slow  growing  that  it  can  not  return  an  early  crop  to  the  planter. 

Forestry,  then,  should  receive  attention,  because  a  properly  managed  forest  will 
furnish  a  continuous  supply  of  useful  forest  products;  because  it  will  furnish  uni- 
form power  to  manufacturers,  and  because  it  will  regulate  the  flow  of  water  and 
silt  in  i^avigable  and  irrigating  streams,  thus  insuring  good  crops  and  cheap  trans- 
portation. 

The  proper  management  of  forests  requires  a  considerable  number  of  highly  edu- 
cated forest  engineers,  and  every  European  nation  has  at  least  one  state  school  in 
which  to  educate  such  men.  France  has  its  school  at  Nancy ;  Italy  has  its  school  at 
Yallambrosa;  Spam  has  its  school  in  the  Escorial,  and  nearly  every  other  nation  has 
a  school  at  or  near  the  capital  of  the  country.  Among  the  important  forest  schools 
in  Germany  are  the  Prussian  schools  at  Nensiadt,  Eberswald,  and  MUnden;  the 
Saxon  school  at  Tharandt,  the  Badenese  school  at  Carlsruhe,  and  the  Bavarian  schools 
at  Aschafienburg  and  Munich.  Until  recently  England  had  no  forest  school,  but, 
recognizing  the  importance  of  having  trained  forest  engineers,  sent  state  pupils  to 
the  schools  at  Nancy,  Carlsruhe,  and  Zurich  to  be  trained  for  service  in  the  forest 
departments  of  India,  South  Africa,  and  other  colonies. 

One  can  not  doubt  that  such  a  school  is  needed  in  this  country,  for,  to  avoid  rob- 
bing future  generations,  the  present  generation  must  keep  the  country  in  as  good 
natural  condition  as  it  is  to-day;  and  this  can  not  be  done  without  specially  trained 
men  to  direct  the  use  and  stop  the  abuse  of  natural  resources.  This  generation  is 
robbing  future  generations  by  wasting  cool,  oil,  gas,  and  wood.  The  National  and 
State  governments  should  combine  to  stop  this  abuse,  and,  while  thus  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  citizens,  they  may  draw  from  the  forests  and  streams  a  consider- 
able income  which  should  reduce  the  tax  rates  on  property  owned  by  individuals. 
Three  hundred  million  acres  of  forest,  managed  as  state  forests  are  managed  in 
France  and  Germany,  would  require  perhaps  30,000  trained  men  and,  providing  the 
market  prices  were  alike  in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  would  yield  a  net 
income  of  over  $250,000,000.  As  the  market  prices  are  not  now  the  same  in  both 
countries  no  such  profits  could  be  expected,  but  the  rapid  increase  of  population  in 
this  country  may  be  depended  upon  to  soon  make  the  cx>nditions  hero  what  they 
now  are  in  Germany. 

The  following  brief  description  of  typical  European  schools  will  give  some  idea 
of  their  plans,  methods,  and  equipment,  and  may  be  of  value  in  deciding  upon  the 
form  of  school  best  suited  to  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  this  country. 

The  French  National  Forestry  School,  established  at  Nancy  in  1824,  has  from  the 
beginning  been  devoted  exclusively  to  the  education  of  forest  engineers ;  and,  while 
maintained  especially  for  the  education  of  candidates  for  the  French  forest  service, 
it  has  been  open  to  other  French  students  who  disclaimed  any  intention  of  ever 
becoming  candidates  for  positions  in  the  state  forest  service.  Of  both  classes  of 
French  students  the  average  number  in  attendance  has  been  about  40.  At  the 
request  of  the  Belgian  and  British  governments,  state  pupils  from  those  nations 
have  also  been  allowed  to  study  at  the  school. 

Until  1888  the  first  part  of  the  course  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics 
and  fundamental  sciences  preparatory  to  the  advanced  professional  work  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  course.  At  that  time,  it  having  been  decided  that  some  of  the  prelimi- 
nary work  could  as  well  be  done  elsewhere,  and  that  the  faculty  at  Nancy,  if  relieved 
of  this  work,  could  give  better  attention  to  the  professional  part  of  the  course,  the 
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President  of  Franco  docreed  that  bencefortli  nil  stato  pupils  of  the  National 
Forestry  School  at  Nancy  should  bo  chosen  from  the  graduates  of  tho  National  Agro- 
uoniic  lustitute  of  France,  an  institution  revived  in  187G.  and  established  in  tltt 
Conservatoire  dee  Arts  et  M<5ti5rs  at  Paris. 

In  tho  latter  institution  thero  is  a  three-years'  course  of  instmction  ^ ven  by  a 
teaching  staff  of  about  50  professors  and  others.  Of  those  graduates  who  wish  to 
enter  tbo  national  forestry  service,  tho  10  or  12  who  stand  highest  in  the  classes  are 
-given  purses  of  1,500  francs  and  appointments  to  tho  National  Forestry  School  al 
Nancy. 

Since  this  arrangement  went  into  effect  tho  course  of  instruction  at  Nancy  has 
been  shortened  to  two  years,  of  which  time  thirteen  months  are  given  to  theory  and 
seven  mouths  to  practice.  The  subjects  taught  by  tho  7  professors  may  be  classed 
under  four  heads.  (1)  Natural  science  applied  to  forestry  (forest  meteorology, 
forest  life  and  growth,  forest  estimates,  etc.);  (2)  legal  science  applied  to  forestry 
(civil  and  criminal  laws,  game  laws,  forest  laws,  etc.);  (3)  administrative  science 
applied  to  methods  and  plans  for  working  forests;  (4)  mathematical  science  applied 
to  topography,  surveying,  mapping,  hydraulics,  and  the  construction  of  roada, 
buildings,  bridges,  mills,  and  dams. 

A  forest  experiment  station,  of  very  great  value  to  the  school,  is  conducted  by  th« 
director  in  a  forest  of  about  6,500  acres  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  Here  tho  stndcnt 
of  forest  science  has  a  chance  to  become  familiar  with  the  practical  management  of 
the  forest  and  forest  nursery,  the  taking  of  meteorological  observations^  and  the 
methods  of  forest  research. 

The  United  States  Government  having  already  set  apart  over  17,000,000  acres  of 
land,  to  be  kept  in  forest,  should  bo  interested  in  the  education  of  men  to  mana^  this 
immense  property.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  interest  should  be  shown  by  cnconr- 
aging  the  States  to  properly  educato  candidates  for  this  service  or  by  providing  a 
national  school  for  forest  officers,  similar  to  those  already  established  for  army  and 
naval  officers.  If  a  national  school  were  to  bo  established,  it  might  well  be  modeled 
to  some  extent  after  tho  school  at  Nancy,  but  it  should  be  located  in  Washington,  and 
the  chief  of  the  Forestry  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  l>e  ita 
nominal  director.  A  deputy  might  represent  him  in  minor  details  of  management. 
The  Commissioner  of  Lands  should  be  president  of  the  regents.  Tho  students  slionM 
be  drawn  from  the  agricultural  and  scientific  schools  of  the  country,  and  should  be 
kept  in  the  national  school  for  one  or  two  years.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to 
social  and  political  economy  as  well  as  to  the  subjects  relating  to  the  technical  work- 
ing of  forests. 

While  tho  school  at  Nancy  might  be  a  good  example  to  follow  in  planning  a  national 
school,  it  would  not  seem  to  bo  as  good  a  model  for  an  economical  state  school  as  one 
of  the  arrangements  given  below. 

The  class  of  institution  represented  by  the  schools  of  Baden  and  Switzerland  is 
better  adapted  to  tho  requirements  of  States  which  may  find  it  desirable  to  educate 
forest  officers.  The  forest  school  of  Baden  is  a  school  in  the  Polytechnicum  at  Carls- 
ruhe,  and  the  forest  instruction  in  Switzerland  is  given  in  one  of  tho  three  depart- 
ments of  the  forest  and  agricultural  school  of  tho  Polytechnic. 

At  Carlsruhe,  tho  Polytechnicum  was  established  in  1832,  and  two  years  later 
the  school  of  forestry  was  opened;  Being  one  small  school  (35  students)  of  a  large 
institution  (775  students)  the  school  of  forestry  is  much  more  economically  officered 
and  managed  than  it  would  bo  if  it  were  conducted  as  an  independent  institution. 
The  special  teaching  forco  required  consists  of  2  professors  and  2  assistants,  all  work 
not  done  by  these  men  being  done  by  other  teachers  of  the  Polytechnicum  in  con- 
nection with  similar  work  for  other  schools.  Of  the  hundred  hours'  instruction  per 
week  given  in  winter  to  the  four  forestry  classes,  tho  special  teachers  give  forty-four 
hoars,  and  they  give  forty -four  hours  out  of  the  total  of  seventy-fiyo  hours  given  in 
summer  to  the  three  classes. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  course  con  sists  of  four  winter  and  three  summer  terms 
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tho  winter  terms  lasting  from  October  1  to  March  15,  and  the  summer  terms  from 
April  15  to  Jnly  31. 

Besides  the  other  niimcrons  collections  belonging  to  the  Polytcchnicnm,  there  are 
two  special  collections  for  tho  forestry  students,  an  arboretum,  and  a  collection  of 
objects  of  importance  in  forest  work. 

Tho  course  of  instruction,  based  upon  history,  science,  and  art,  and  given  by  lec- 
tures, examinations,  and  laboratory  work,  is  offered  to  citizens  of  Baden  who  have 
completed  a  full  course  at  a  gymnasium  and  wish  to  enter  the  State-forest  seryice. 
For  two  years  the  studies  do  not  relate  directly  to  forestry,  but  are  fundamental, 
and  prepare  the  students  for  the  forestry  studies,  which  are  given  in  the  last  two 
years. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  examinations  in  natural  philosophy  and  mathe- 
matics are  held  by  the  professors  of  tho  Polytechnicum,  and  these  examinations  are 
open  not  only  to  the  students  who  have  attended  the  two  lower  classes  at  the  Poly- 
technicum but  also  to  foreigners  who  have  not  attended  these  classes.  Candidates 
who  pass  these  examinations  are  then  admitted  to  the  work  of  the  upper  clasaes. 
At  tho  end  of  tho  course  final  examinations  are  held  by  a  board  consisting  of  the 
forest  directors,  a  lawyer,  and  professors  of  agriculture,  mathematics,  and  forest 
management.  Successful  candidates  then  become  assistants  to  district-forest  direc- 
tors and  are  in  lino  for  promotion  whenever  vacancies  occur. 

The  course  of  study  for  1894-95  is  as  follows : 

Students  of  the  First  Year. 

WINTER  session. 

Plane  and  solid  geometry,  2  hours  per  week;  analytical  geometry,  3  hours;  plane 
and  solid  trigonometry,  2  hours;  general  botany,  4  hours;  general  zoology  and 
vertebrates,  4  hours;  experimental  physics,  4  hours;  inorganic  experimental  chem- 
istry, 4  hours;  general  forestry,  2  hours;  plan  and  map  drawing,  2  hours;  free-hand 
drawing,  2  hours;  fish,  fisheries,  and  fishing,  2  hours;  and  forest  excursions. 

SUMMER  session. 

Qeneral  arithmetic,  2  hours  per  week;  systematic  botany,  4  hours;  plant  determi- 
nation, 1  hour;  zoology  invertebrates,  3  hours;  forest  entomology,  3  hours;  biology, 
2  hours;  experimental  physics,  4  hours;  organic  experimental  chemistry,  4  hoars; 
plan  and  map  drawing,  2  hours;  botanical  excursions. 

Students  of  the  Second  Year. 

WINTER  session. 

Review  of  elementary  mathematics,  6  hours  per  week ;  practical  geometry,  3  honre; 
projections,  3  hours;  elementary  mechanics,  2  hours;  meteorology,  1  hour;  mineral- 
ogy, 4  hours;  microscopy,  2  hours;  plant  diseases,  1  hour;  plan  and  map  drawing, 2 
hours;  fish,  fisheries,  and  fishing,  2  hours;  chemical  laboratory,  spare  hours. 

SUMMER  SESSION. 

Review  of  elementary  mathematics,  4  hours  per  week ;  projection  drawing,  2  hours; 
plan  and  map  drawing,  2  hours;  forest  botany,  2  hours;  microscopy,  2  hours;  fungi, 

1  hour;  geology,  4  hours;  forest  entomology,  3  hours;  forest  statistics,  2  hours;  soils, 

2  hours;  hunting,  2  hours;  surveying,  2  afternoons  per  week;  chemical  laboratory, 
spare  hours. 

Students  of  the  Third  Year. 

WINTER  session. 

Fish,  fisheries,  and  fishing,  2  hours  per  week;  forest  culture,  5  hours;  wood  meas- 
urement, 2  hours;  forest  roads  and  hydraulics,  3  hours;  forest  management,  3 
hours;  rural  economy,  2  hours;  domestic  economy,  4  hours;  civil  law,  3  hoars; 
forest  excursions,  Saturdays. 
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SUMMER  SESSION. 

Forest  working,  4  honrs  per  week;  f<»re8t  projection,  2  hours;  forest  T»laatu»i,  4 

hours;  rural  eoonomy,  2  hours;  fiuanoe,  3  hours;  domestic  economy,  1  hoar;  trade 

and  commercial  policy,  2  hours;  forest  and  game  laws,  3  hours;  forest  eoLcnrmioom, 

Saturdays. 

Students  of  the  Fourth  Year. 

WINTSR  session. 

Fish,  fisheries,  and  fishing,  2  hours  i>er  week;  forest  history,  2  hours;  forest  man- 
agement, 2  hours ;  forest  revenue,  2  hours ;  rural  economy,  2  hours ;  sociology,  3 
hours;  civil  law,  3  hours;  criminal  law,  1  hour;  irrigation,  2  hours;  forest  excur- 
sions. 

Students  iu  the  forestry  school  are  advised  to  attend  some  of  the  following  classaB : 

WINTER  SESSION. 

Histology,  2  hours  per  week;  growth  and  development  of  man  and  the  higher 
animals  according  to  the  theory  of  descent,  1  hour;  criminal  law,  1  hour;  history  of 
civil  wars  before  1850,  2  hours;  Shakespeare's  works,  2  hours;  Goldsmith's  worku,  2 
hours;  French  language  and  literature,  2  hours;  theory  of  photography,  2  hours; 
practical  photography,  2  hours;  engraving  on  copper,  1  afternoon;  photqgraphio 
excursions. 

SUMMER  session. 

Review  of  zoology  for  forest  students,  1  hour  pet  week;  history  of  civil  wars  since 
1850,  2  hours;  Lessings's  works,  2  hours ;  principles  of  style  and  ornament,  2  hours; 
French  language  and  literature,  2  hours;  practical  photography,  14  hours;  photo- 
graphic optics  and  chemistry,  2  hours ;  engraving  on  copper,  1  afternoon. 

In  Zurich,  as  mentioned  above,  forestry  instruction  is  given  in  the  Agricultarml 
and  Forestry  School  of  the  United  Polytechnics.  For  some  years  a  similar  arrange- 
ment existed  at  Carlsrnhe,  but  of  late  years  the  agricultural  part  has  not  been  in 
operation.  In  Carlsruhe  there  is  a  three  and  a  half  years'  course,  and  in  Zurich  a 
three  years'  course.  In  Carlsruhe  there  are  2  special  professors ;  in  Zurich  there  are  3. 
Twenty  professors  belonging  to  other  of  the  Zurich  polytechnic  schools  also  give 
instruction  to  forestry  students.  At  Carlsruhe  the  forestry  school  has  no  special 
building;  at  Zurich  the  agricultural  and  forestry  school  has  a  si>ecial  four-atory 
building  115  feet  long  and  57  feet  wide.  The  high  basement  is  here  counted  as  one 
story.  This  building  contains  laboratories,  museums,  lecture  rooms,  and  studies  for 
the  professors  and  assistants.  The  north  end  of  the  second  floor  is  used  for  an  agri- 
cultural chemical  laboratory  large  enough  to  accommodate  about  20  studeuts.  Con- 
nected with  this  laboratory  are  furnace  and  balance  rooms,  a  reference  library,  and 
a  collection  of  chemical  preparations.  The  Plant  Physiological  Institute  for  the 
study  of  general  botany  (morphology,  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  and  crypto- 
gamic  art)  is  provided  on  the  upper  floor  with  auditorium,  physiological  laboratory, 
museum,  apparatus  room,  and  a  microscopical  laboratory  furnished  with  25  micro- 
scopes and  about  2,500  slides. 

The  forest  school  museum  is  arranged  in  two  parts,  part  one  being  of  natural 
science  and  part  two  of  forest  science.  Part  one,  devoted  to  the  science  of  soils  and 
plant  growth,  contains  an  herbarium,  a  collection  of  woods,  saps,  resins,  barks,  nuts, 
and  other  products;  a  collection  of  useful  and  injurious  mammals,  birds,  and  insects, 
and  a  series  of  sections  of  the  same  tree  cut  at  different  heights.  Part  two,  devoted 
to  forest  exploitation,  instruction,  statistics,  and  hydraulics,  contains  a  collection  of 
tools,  models  of  coal  and  tar  kilns,  contrivances  for  transportation  of  wood,  forest 
maps  and  charts,  models  and  sections  to  illustrate  drainage  methods,  models  of 
game,  and  a  rich  forest  literature. 

Besides  the  museums  and  laboratories  already  mentioned  there  is  on  arbortttian 
and  also  an  experiment  station  in  the  Zurich  forest. 
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lustructiou  in  the  following  eabjeoto  is  given  to  fDiestry  stadents : 


WINTER  SESSION. 

General  forestry,  forest  policy,  forest  protection,  forest  guards,  forest  olimate,  forest 
eulture,  forest  produets,  general  law,  political  economy,  general  botany,  pathology 
of  plants,  general  geology,  mathemt^os,  topography,  and  map  and  plan  drawing. 

SUMMER  SESSION. 

Forest  history,  forest  laws,  forest  growth,  forest  valnation,  forest  practice  and 
technology,  forest  roads  and  hydraulics,  forest  botany,  plant  physiology,  microscopy, 
varieties  of  wood,  petrography,  soils,  organic  and  agricaltnral  chemistry,  meteor- 
ology, experimental  physics,  mathematics,  topography,  map  and  plan  drawing,  and 
general  law. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  examinations  wre  held  in  mathematics,  physios, 
chemistry,  agricultural  chemistry,  general  and  special  botany,  zoology,  general 
geology,  climatology,  meteorology,  and  political  economy.  At  the  end  of  the  coarse 
oral  examinations  are  held  in  forest  policy,  forest  management,  forest  protection, 
forest  growth,  forest  valuation,  forest  revenues,  wood  measurement,  surveying,  earth 
constructions,  hydraulics,  and  general  law. 

Candidates  for  graduation  are  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  and  a  set  of  working 
plans. 

If  it  were  decided  that  American  forest  officers  shonld  be  edneated  in  schools  mod- 
eled after  those  of  Znrich  and  Carlsruhe,  our  land-grant  colleges  would  fhmish  the 
opportnnity ;  for,  while  they  are  now  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  stndy  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  they  could  easily  be  sufficiently  expanded  to 
provide  for  the  proper  education  of  forest  engineers.  In  most  cases  it  would  bo 
necessary  to  add  professorships  of  law,  political  economy,  and  forestry,  and  it  would 
probably  be  desirable  to  add  a  post-graduate  year  to  the  preeent  coarse. 

But  A  third  class  of  institution,  represented  by  the  Bavarian  system,  is  probably 
much  better  than  anything  described  above,  and  could  be  quite  easily  provided  in 
most  of  the  States.  This  system  makes  forestry  a  university  stndy,  and,  by  reqairing 
forestry  students  to  live  and  study  at  a  university,  secures  for  forest  officers  a  body 
of  broad-minded  men  who  are  well  able  to  deal  with  matters  of  public  policy. 

In  1807,  seven  years  before  the  principality  of  Aschaffenbnrg  became  a  port  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  a  private  forest  institate  was  opened  in  Asohafienbnrg,  and 
the  prince  primate,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  the  school,  desired  to  make  it  a 
public  institution ;  but  for  various  reasons  was  only  able  to  grant  it  a  part  of  the 
Spessart  forest  for  its  home  and  support.  After  the  consolidation  a  rescript,  dated 
September  22,  1815,  continued  the  institute  in  possession  of  its  property  and  privi- 
leges, although  it  was  thought  that  the  institate  could  not  do  all  that  should  be 
required  of  a  forest  institute.  At  that  time  there  were  seven  teachers,  of  whom  the 
director  was  forest  master  of  the  Spessart ;  three  other  teachers  were  professors  in 
other  schools,  and  another  was  a  physician. 

i  The  Bavarian  general  forest  administration,  after  considering  the  means  available 
for  the  education  of  forest  officials,  determined  that  while  a  forest  academy  might 
be  of  advantage  in  training  men  for  the  subordinate  positions  in  the  forest  service, 
the  university  must  be  depended  upon  to  prepare  men  for  the  higher  positions. 

By  the  consolidation  Asohaffenbnrg  had  lost  its  importance  as  a  seat  of  govern- 
ment. In  consideration  of  this,  and  also  on  account  of  the  forest  institute  already 
established,  it  was  decided  in  1819  to  establish  a  national  forest  academy  in  Aschaf- 
fenburg,  although  a  central  location  would  have  been  more  convenient  for  the  peo- 
ple. This  academy  was  not  satisfactory,  so  was  closed  in  1832,  bat  was  again  opened 
in  1843  because  a  school  was  much  needed  and  no  other  place  considered  seemed  to 
offer  better  facilities. 

It  is  the  function  of  this  academy  to  prepare  young  men,  who  wish  to  enter  the 
Bavarian  forest  service,  in  the  fundamental  and  accessory  sciences  so  far  as  may  be 
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necessary  to  qnalify  tliem  for  pursuing  an  exbaustivo  study  of  forest  scienco  in  « 
nniversity  and  in  the  forest  experimental  institute  in  Munich.  All  candidates  for 
the  Bavarian  State  forest  service  must  and  other  students  may  take  the  two-year 
Course  at  the  academy. 

Instruction  is  given  by  a  director,  a  forest  director,  and  professors  of  matheiiiaii<s% 
physics,  botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  and  drawing;  and  the  subjects  tanght.  «fe 
algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  calculus,  inorganic  and  organic 
chemistry,  physics,  botany,  zoology,  mineralogy,  mensuration,  surveying,  map  draw- 
ing, elements  of  sylvaculture,  forest  guards,  road  making,  and  hunting. 

Alter  finishing  tho  course  at  Aschaffenburg,  forest-service  candidates  must  con- 
tinue their  studies  for  at  least  two  years  at  a  German  university  and  must  attend  at 
least  one  year  at  the  practical  exercises  in  tho  forest  experiment  station  at  Mnnich. 
This  last  work  may  be  done  during  the  second  year  of  attendance  at  the  university. 
At  tho  nniversity  in  Munich  students  are  instructed  in  political  economy,  jnrispm- 
dence,  and  professional  forestry.  The  six  forestry  professors  are  members  of  the 
faculty  of  political  economy. 

The  following  subjects  are  taught  at  the  university : 

WINTER  SESSION. 

Sylvaculture  and  forest  conservation,  5  hours  per  week ;  soils,  4  hours ;  natonl 
laws  regulating  agriculture  and  sylvaculture  with  work  in  forest  chemistry  labora- 
tory, 3  hours;  measurement  of  wood,  4  hours;  forest  surveying,  3  hours;  forest 
statistics,  4  hours;  microscopic  study  of  plants,  4  hoars;  microscopy,  3  hoars;  State 
forests,  5  hours ;  forest  history,  3  hours. 

SUMMER  SESSION. 

Forest  exploitation  and  forest  technology,  5  hours;  conservation  of  woods  and 
forests,  1  hour;  climatology  and  meteorology,  4  hours;  chemistry  of  plants,  3  horns; 
rentability  and  income  of  forests,  2  hours;  forest  culture,  3  hours;  vegetable 
pathology,  3  hours;  forest  administration,  5  hours;  road  making,  2  hoars;  land 
surveying,  3  hours,  and  forest  policy,  2  hours. 

Final  examinations  are  held  in  Munich  every  year  and  are  open  to  any  student  at 
the  university  whether  he  intends  to  enter  the  forest  service  or  not. 

If  this  class  of  institution  shall  become  the  model  to  be  followed  in  establishin;. 
American  forestry  schools,  there  are  already  a  half  dozen  or  more  good  nniversitieit 
in  which  such  schools  can  be  established.  It  is  not  desirable  to  have  too  many 
institutions  undertake  this  work,  but  there  is  room  for  ten  if  they  be  properly 
distributed. 

Tho  admirable  report  of  the  New  York  forest  commission  for  1893  gives  detaile-' 
information  relating  to  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  forests,  from  which  it  won! 
appear  that  the  demand  in  that  State  for  trained  forest  directors  will  soon  be  fell 
and  will  have  to  be  met. 

There  are  in  the  Adirondack  forest  about  3,500,000  acres,  of  which  the  State  owns 
about  750,000  acres  and  45  clubs  and  individuals  own  about  950,000  acres.  In  the 
Catskills  there  are  about  2,000,000  acres,  of  which  the  State  owns  about  50,000  acres. 

Probably  a  single  school  would  provide  for  the  mountain  region  of  New  England 
and  New  York,  and  this  region  should  require  about  30  graduates  per  year. 

Other  schools  should  be  provided  for  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coast  regions, 
the  Alleghany  and  Rooky  Mountain  regions,  and  the  upper  and  lower  plains  of  tho 
Mississippi  Valley. 

[In  connection  with  the  preceding  article  on  forestry  education  by  Professor  Parks 
it  may  be  well  to  state  that  while  there  are  no  special  schools  of  forestry  in  the 
United  States,  some  instruction  in  forestry  is  given  in  a  number  of  the  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  endowed  by  the  acts  of  Congress  of  July  2, 1862, 
and  August  30^  1890.] 
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The  infltnictton  in  this  Bubject  is  not  very  extended,  covering,  in  nearly  all  cases, 
but  one  term  of  the  college  year.  It  is  carried  on  mainly  hy  lectures  and  such  text- 
books as  Hough's  Elements  of  Forestry  and  Fuller's  Practical  Forestry,  the  lectures 
and  instruction  being  given  by  cither  the  professor  of  horticulture  or  the  professor 
of  botany.  There  is  not,  so  far  as  known  by  this  Bureau,  a  separate  and  distinct 
professorship  of  forestry  in  any  institution  in  the  United  States.  The  subject  is, 
however,  receiving  increasing  attention  in  this  country,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
creation  of  State  forestry  commissions* 

Tho  instruction  in  forestry  given  by  the  land-grant  institutions,  as  shown  by  their 
catalogues,  is  as  follows : 

Colorado  Agricultural  College. — Lectures  are  given  on  the  gathering  and  preserva- 
tion of  forest- tree  seed,  the  planting  of  seed,  and  the  care  of  seedlings;  on  tho  value 
of  trees  for  timber  and  ornament,  for  hedges,  screens,  and  shelter  belts.    (Fall  term.) 

University  of  Illinois. — Forest  trees  and  tlieir  uses,  their  natural  distribution,  and 
their  artiticial  production.  The  relations  of  forest  and  climate  are  studied,  and  the 
general  topics  of  forestry  legislation  and  economy  are  discussed.  (Lectures,  winter 
Sorm;  halt  study.) 

Purdue  Universitg,  Indiana. — Effects  of  forests  upon  climate;  reasons  for  forest- tree 
planting;  trees  for  various  locations  and  methods  of  growing  same.     (Spring  term.) 

Iowa  State  Agricultural  College. — Instruction  in  forestry  is  given  in  connection  with 
tho  study  of  horticulture  by  means  of  lectures. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. — Many  kinds  of  trees  suitable  for  forest  planting 
are  grown  in  the  nursery,  and  plantations  have  been  made  upon  tho  college  grounds 
and  upon  private  estates  in  the  vicinity,  affording  good  examples  of  this  most  impor- 
tant subject.  A  large  forest  grove  is  connected  with  this  department,  where  the 
methods  of  pruning  trees  and  the  management  and  preservation  of  forests  cau  be 
illustrated.  In  the  museum  and  lecture  room  are  collections  of  native  wonds,  show- 
ing their  natural  condition  and  peculiarities;  and  there  have  been  lately  added  the 
prepared  wood  sections  of  R.  B.  Hough,  mounted  on  cards  for  class-room  illustrationa. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. — Elements  of  forestry.  (Autumn  term.) 
'  Unirersitg  of  the  State  of  MissouH, — Forestry  is  taught  by  lectures,  with  required 
readings.  It  includes  the  influence  of  forestry  on  climate,  the  management  of  for- 
ests, and  tho  specitio  characteristics  of  the  principal  economic  trees  of  America. 
(^Second  semester,  three  times  a  week. )  An  elective  course  in  forestry  may  be  arranged 
lor  seniors. 

Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. — The  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject of  forestry  includes  not  only  n  study  of  various  forest  trees  and  their  uses;  but 
also  the  production  and  conservation  of  forests  and  forest  conditious,  tho  relationa 
of  forests  and  climate,  and  the  general  topics  of  forestry  legislation  and  economy. 
Instruction  will  bo  chiefly  by  lectures,  and  the  subject  will  be  made  as  practical  as 
possible. 

Uptversiiy  of  NehrasJca.— The  elements  of  forestry. 

University  o/^eracfa.— General  forestry  is  taught  by  means  of  lectures  and  the  beai 
literature  that  can  be  obtained.    (Seniors,  third  term,  live  hours  a  week.) 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Jfcc/i a nio /I rr«.— Lectures  concerning 
tho  utility  of  forests,  principles  of  sylviculture;  forestry  laws,  character  and  compo- 
sition of  woods,  and  tho  distribution  of  timber  trees  in  tho  United  States. 

Cornell  Unicersityf  Ithaca,  N.  F.— Trees  and  shrubs,  their  structure,  charncteristics, 
cultivation,  ami  uses;  forests  and  forest  economy ;  elements  of  forestry,  by  lectures. 
Ad<litiona1  work  by  appoiutment.    (Spring  term,  twice  a  week.) 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. — The  instruction  in  forestry  is  chiefly  confined 
to  tho  influences  of  forests  upon  the  climate  and  productiveness  of  a  country.  Under 
these  heads  the  direct  effect  of  forests  upon  winds,  storms,  frosts,  rivers,  floods,  des- 
erts, and  ninrshes  will  be  given,  as  well  as  their  action  in  soil  formation  and  fertility. 
As  much  time  as  i|>o8sib]e  is  devoted  to  tho  methods  of  ibrest  planting  and  the  value 
of  diflerent  ppecies  of  forest  trees.  (Sophomore  year,  thiid  term,  four  weeks,  five 
hours  per  week.) 

Ohio  State  Unirersity.-^Vao  of  trees  for  shelter,  shade,  and  ornament;  methods  of 
propagation,  culture,  and  managenient;  history  of  varieties;  influence  of  foreste 
upon  soils,  crops,  and  climate;  value  of  trees  for  timber;  how  to  improve  existing 
woodland ;  establishment  and  management  of  plantations  of  forest  trees,  etc.  (First 
and  second  terms,  three  times  a  week.) 

Oregon  Slate  Agncultural  College.— Uough^a  Elements  of  Forestry.     (First  term.) 

Peunsylrania  State  College. — The  instrnetion  on  forestry  consists  of  lectures  in  con- 
nectiou  with  Hough's  Elements  of  Forestry  during  the  spring  session  (»f  the  senior 
year.  Tho  A'alno  of  forests  from  bntli  ilimatic  aud  economic  considerations  is  treated 
of,  together  witli  tho  best  available  methods  for  their  conservation  and  replacement. 
The  collego  has  several  tracts  of  trees  for  experimental  purposes.  ^  i 
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Souih  Dakota  AgHcMural  Colleg^.-^ToTestrj  follows  the  work  in  botany  aad  horti- 
culture^  extending  through  two  terms,  of  the  jnnior  year.  Tho  work  in  this  depart- 
ment consists  of  lectnres  npon  the  propagation  and  planting  of  forest  trees  in  grora 
and  along  streets;  the  value  of  shelter  belts;  the  influence  of  forests  upon  wind  ADd 
rainfall,  followed  by  a  study  of  the  habits  and  characters  of  trees  oest  sntted  to 
South  Dakota.  The  lecture  work  is  supplemented  by  practical  work  in  the  foresi 
plantation  up<m  the  college  grounds. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texai, — The  management  and  planting  of 
woodlands ;  consideration  of  the  r61e  they  play  in  the  economy  of  nature.  Hoogb  a 
Elements  of  Forestry,  and  North  American  Sylra,  by  Michaux.  (Fourth  year,  winter 
term.) 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah. — Forestry  will  receive  considerable  attention.  Stu- 
dents will  have  opportunity  to  work  upon  the  forestry  grounds  of  the  college  and 
to  note  methods  of  planting  and  care  of  the  several  kinds  of  trees^  and  to  obserre 
their  habits  and  rapidity  of  growth. 

Washington  Agricultural  College  and  School  of  Science, — The  nursery  already  afforcb 
a  large  variety  of  trees  from  which  the  arboretum  will  be  formed  and  the  campus 
ornamented.  This  will  afford  the  opportunity  for  the  study  of  a  large  Bomber  of 
varieties,  their  habits  of  life,  the  best  methods  of  cultivating  forest  trees,  and  mak- 
ing tree  plantations.  The  attention  for  the  present  will  be  directed  rather  to  the 
creation  and  preservation  of  young  forests  than  to  the  care  of  old  forests,  though 
some  lectures  wiU  be  given  npon  the  latter  and  collateral  readings  re<iaired. 
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CHAPTER  HL 

GEOLOGY  IN  THE  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATEa 


By  T.  C.  Hopkins. 


The  snbjAct  matter  of  the  following  notes  and  statistieal  tables  on  geology  in  the 
colleges  has  been  obtained  from  the  following  sonrces:  (1)  The  replies  received  from 
a  circular  sent  out  by  the  Bnreau  of  Education  to  the  different  colleges;  (2)  the 
college  catalogues,  circulars,  and  announcements ;  (3)  personal  correspondence  and 
interviews;  (4)  special  contributions  from  other  geologists.  Prof.  J.  F.  Kemp, 
Columbia  College,  New  York ;  Mr.  L.  S.  Oriswold,  Harvard  University,  Massachusetts ; 
Mr.  J.  A.  Bownocker,  Yale  University,  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  C  E.  Siebentbal, 
Indiana  University,  Indiana,  kindly  contributed  the  aittcles  on  those  institutions. 
Prof.  6.  D.  Harris,  Cornell  University,  con tribti ted  information  from  that  institntttm. 

The  material  is  ttrranged  alphabetically  by  States  and  by  ^m  locality  of  the  college, 
except,  that  in  the  descriptive  part,  the  colleges  having  strong  departments  of  geology 
are  generally  described  first,  irrespective  of  locality. 

The  material  was  collected  and  arranged  with  three  classes  of  people  in  mind,  to 
whom  the  matter  might  bo  of  interest  and  ralue:  <1)  Teachers  of  geology  who  aro 
desiroQs  of  knowing  what  geological  work  is  being  done  in  other  institntione  and 
what  facilities  others  have  for  doing  the  work ;  (2)  prosx>ective  students  in  geology, 
especially  gradnate  stadente>  who  are  deeiroos  of  comparing  tlie  facilities  in  the 
different  inst^utjons;  (3)  the  large  class  of  edueators  who  are  interested  fh>m  the 
standpodnt  of  general  education. 

It  would  be  Tnteresting  in  this  connection  to  have  statistics  on  geology  in  the  high 
schools,  seminaries,  and  uomml  sehools,  but  mich  are  not  available  at  present. 

The  tables  and  notes  were  made  out  from  the  original  sources  with  considerable 
care,  but  a  revision  would  no  doubt  correct  many  minor  points,  and  would  enable 
the  placing  of  mtnoralogy  in  a  separate  column  in  the  general  table.  A  number  of 
institutions  giTe  mineralogy  part  of  a  term  or  part  of  a  year  in  connection  with 
geology,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  in  some  instances  to  determine  the  time  devoted 
to  each  subject;  but  as  some  institutions  make  mineralogy  entirely  independent  of 
geoloj^-y  it  would  be  better  to  have  placed  it  in  a  separate  column. 

A  like  difficulty  is  encountered  in  attempting  to  tabulate  statistics  in  the  com- 
paratively modern  branches  of  petrography  and  physiography  which  are  being  intro- 
duced rapidly  into  most  of  the  higher  grade  institutions,  but  which  in  many  of  them, 
as  yet,  form  only  partial  courses  along  with  general  geology  or  mineralogy. 

Economic  geology  has  been  introduced  in  many  iustitutioos  within  the  last  few 
years.  Among  some  of  the  leading  institutions  offering  special  facilities  m  this  line 
might  be  mentioned  Columbia  College,  Harvard  University,  University  of  Chicago, 
Cornell  University,  and  Massachusetts  In&titute  of  Technology. 

The  figures  relative  to  the  cost  of  equipment  and  number  of  specimens  are  for  the 
most  part  only  approximatious,  but  as  they  are  furnisbed  either  by  the  head  of  the 
department  or  the  preaident  of  the  institution  they  will  be  close  enough  to  give  a 
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basis  for  comparison.  In  some  of  the  older  institutions,  as  Harvard  and  Yale,  wb«n 
the  large  and  valuable  collections,  are  the  growth  of  many  decades,  no  fair  approxi- 
matiou  of  either  the  number  or  value  could  be  given. 

Among  other  points  of  interest  shown  in  the  tables  is  the  wide  difference  in  tin 
number  and  strength  of  the  departments  of  geology  in  States  so  closely  allied  ii 
position,  size,  population,  and  wealth,  as  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  or  Uliooii 
and  Indiana.  Thus  Pennsylvania  having  geology  in  24  colleges  lias  a  sepanti 
department  of  geology  in  only  1 ,  and  that  the  Philadelphia  high  school ;  while  New 
York  with  geology  in  22  institutions  has  separate  departments  in  9,  a  nnmberof 
them  being  quite  strong  departments. 

While  there  are  7  ladies  teaching  geology  in  the  colleges  with  two  exception 
they  are  in  small  colleges,  where  only  elementary  text- book  instruction  is  attempted. 
The  two  exceptions  are  Miss  Sarah  Y.  De  Kormaudie,  at  Wellesley  College,  and  Mia 
Florence  Bascom,  recently  Ph.  D.  in  geology  from  Johns  Hopkins,  now  (18d4)  at  the 
Ohio  State  University,  but  recently  elected  to  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  instruction  in  geology,  while  combined  in  difierent  plsc* 
with  a  great  many  differenc  subjects,  is  more  frequently  combined  with  the  biologic 
sciences  than  any  other,  although  combinations  with  chemistry  or  mathematics  in 
not  infrequent.  In  a  large  number  of  the  small  colleges  instruction  in  all  the  natoxal 
sciences,  inclndiug  geology,  is  given  by  one  instructor. 

ALABAMA. 

In  Alabama  geology  is  taught  in  6  different  institutions,  but  in  only  1,  theStite 
University,  is  it  a  separate  department. 

The  University  of  Alabama. — Geology  was  tanght  at  this  university  in  1831,  the 
year  the  university  was  founded,  by  J.  F.  Wallis,  who  was  succeeded  in  18^  hj 
F.  T.  Bramhy.  At  present  it  is  tanght  by  Eugene  A.  Smith,  who  is  also  Stite 
geologist. 

The  specimens  collected  by  the  State  geological  survey  are  available  for  instroo- 
tion,  so  that  the  department  is  not  lacking  in  illustrative  material.  The  nnmberof 
mineral  specimens  is  estimated  at  2,000,  and  rocks  and  fossils  at  20,000,  valued  aft 
$10,000.    Professor  Smithes  private  library  is  available  for  reference. 

A  four  years'  course  is  given,  comprising  (1)  physical  geography,  (2)  mineralogXi 
and  crystallography,  (3)  general  geology,  (4)  economic  geology  and  s|)ecial  geology 
of  Alabama.  The  full  course  of  four  years  is  required  of  students  in  mining  oogi- 
neering.  Three  years  are  required  of  scientific  and  civil  engineering  students,  with 
the  privilege  of  electing  the  fourth  year.  In  the  classical  course  one  year  in  gen- 
eral geology  is  required. 

At  the  Alabama  PoUjtechnio  Inslituief  Auburn,  Ala.,  geology  was  first  taught  is 
1859  by  Prof.  John  Darby.  The  present  instructor  is  P.  H.  Mell,  professor  of  geology 
and  botany.  Geology  is  tanght  for  one  year  and  mineralogy  for  part  of  a  yoai* 
Post-graduate  instruction  is  also  given  in  geology.  In  1893-91  there  were  43  stndonti 
in  geology,  1  being  a  graduate  student,  and  2  in  mineralogy.  Special  attention  ii 
given  to  the  geology  of  Alabama,  and  economic  geology  is  taught  to  some  extent. 
Geology  is  required  of  all  students  m  the  senior  year. 

ARIZONA. 

Arizona  has  at  present  bnt  1  institution  in  which  geology  is  tanght,  the  Vniftf' 
eitij  of  Arizona  at  Tucson ,  founded  in  1891.  Theodore  B.  Conistock,  president  of  lh« 
university,  teaches  geology,  mineralogy,  and  mining.  There  are  three  conrsesof 
one  term  each  offered  in  mineralogy  and  petrography  and  five  in  geology.  The  fiw* 
includes  physical  and  determinative  mineralogy  and  petrography.  The  geology 
includes  (1)  physiography,  (2)  structural,  (3)  dynamical  and  stratigraphical  geology> 
(4)  engineering  geology,  and  (5)  paleontology.  The  number  of  specimens  in  th« 
collections  is  estimated  at  3,500,  valued  at  $3,000.     Along  with  the  collections  of  tha 
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former  Territorial  geologist  tne  institution  has  receiyod  the  Arizona  collection  from 
tho  World's  Fair. 

ARKANSAS. 

Geology  is  tanght  in  5  institntions  in  Arkansas,  but  forms  a  separate  department 
in  none.  Id  the  Arkansas  Industrial  Universitiff  at  FayeitevHle,  biology  and  geology 
aro  combined  mono  department,  with  J.  F.  McNeil,  professor,  andS.E.  Meek,  adjunct 
professor.  There  aro  two  terms*  work  in  structural,  dynamical,  and  physical  geology, 
which  is  carried  on  by  means  of  recitations,  lectures,  field  aud  laboratory  work. 
Two  terms  are  devoted  to  historical  geology,  one  to  economic  geology,  one  to  paleon- 
tology, and  one  year  to  agricultural  geology,  making  nine  terms  in  all.  The 
geological  laboratory  is  provided  with  barometers,  compasses,  levels,  pedometers, 
drawing  apparatus,  section-cutting  machines,  and  palcontological  collections. 
•  Eendrix  College^  at  Conway,  has  one  term  in  mineralogy  and  two  in  geology,  tanght 
by  G.  H.  Burr,  professor  of  natural  and  physical  science. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Geology  is  taught  in  California  in  7  different  colleges,  but  it  is  a  separate  depart- 
ment in  only  two,  the  State  University,  at  Berkeley,  and  Stanford  University,  Palo 
Alto,  both  of  which  have  an  able  faculty  in  geology,  and  are  well  equipped  for  prac- 
tical work.  The  head  professor  in  each  institution  has  had  charge  of  the  department 
of  geology  since  the  opening  of  tho  respect ivo  universities  in  1869  and  1892.  The 
State  as  well  as  the  institution  is  fortun  ate  in  both  cases  in  having  at  the  head  of  th 
department  a  man  of  international  reputation. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Ca^—Joseph  Le  Conte,  professor  of  geology  and 
natural  history;  Andrew  C.  Lawson,  associate  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy; 
F.  L.  Ransom,  follow  in  mineralogy ;  J.  C.  Merriam,  follow  in  paleontology.  Geology 
was  tanght  in  the  University  of  California  at  its  opening  in  1869  by  Professor  Le 
Conte,  who  has  been  there  since  that  date. 

Tho  institution,  being  an  old  one  for  a  Western  State,  has  accumulated  much  val- 
uable illustrative  and  working  material.  The  estimated  value  of  the  mineral  and 
rock  collections  is  $28,000;  instruments,  maps,  etc.,  $8,000.  There  are  1,383  yolnmea 
in  tho  geological  library  and  55,000  specimens  in  the  mineral  and  rock  collections. 
Tho  equipment  is  being  added  to  constantly;  a  new  building  for  geology  is  in  con- 
templation, and  it  is  expected  that  a  paleontologist  will  soon  be  added  to  the  teach- 
ing force. 

Fivo  courses  aro  offered  in  geology,  ono  of  which  is  a  graduate  course;  and  two 
courses  in  mineralogy.  Professor  Le  Conte  offers  a  course  in  general  geology.  Pro- 
fessor Lawson  offers  courses  in  field  geology,  petrography,  graduate  course  in  crystal- 
lography, mineralogical  terminology,  and  descriptive  mineralogy,  F.  L.  Ransom  a 
courso  in  tho  mineralogical  laboratory,  and  Dr.  Merriam  a  course  in  general  paleon- 
tology. 

The  department  of  geology  issues  bulletins  from  time  to  time,  giving,  in  the  form 
of  memoirs,  results  of  rcsearcL  by  some  member  or  members  of  tho  faculty  or  grad- 
uate students,  tho  object  being  an  incentivo  to  original  research  by  the  graduate 
student  and  an  opportunity  to  givo  the  results  of  his  work  to  the  scientific  world. 
Four  numbers  of  the  bulletin  were  issued  in  1893-94. 

The  California  division  of  tho  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  made  its  head- 
quarters at  the  university  since  1891,  which  enables  students  to  see  something  of  the 
practical  side  of  tho  subject  and  come  in  contact  with  working  geologists. 

In  the  two  upper  classes  in  1893-94  about  40  per  cent  of  tho  students  elected  geol- 
og>'.  There  wero  four  graduate  students  taking  geology  as  a  major  study  and  three 
as  a  minor. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.— John  C.  Branner,  professor  of 
geology;   J.  Perrin  Smith,  associate  professor  of  mineralogy  aud  palaeontology. 
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Proicator  Brapiigr  ^vras  State  geologist  of  ArkanflM  at  tlie  time  the  nni^ersitj  opened, 
October,  1891,  and  did  not  remove  to  the  university  until  February,  1892,  nrlieii  the 
work  in  geology  began.    Professor  Smith  came  in  October,  1893. 

For  the  short  time  the  university  has  been  open  the  department  is  fairly  well  sap- 
plied  with  working  materiaL  The  number  of  T<dnme8  in  the  geological  library, 
including  Profeseoar  foantter^e  large  private  library,  is  6,450.  1^  value  of  tike 
instruments,  maps,  etc.,  is  $1^654.  No  estimate  is  stade  on  ihe  min^^  and  ivok 
collections,  part  of  which  is  a  loan  collection. 

The  d^artment  of  geology  «t  presoit  haB  part  of  one  of  the  stone  building  aor- 
rounding  the  inner  quadrangle.  A  large  mnseum  of  iiai:ural  history  la  undoor  com- 
templx&tioa,  as  are  also  additions  to  the  faculty. 

Throe  regular  courses  of  work  are  offered  to  undergraduates  by  Professor  Branner 
in  (1)  dynamic  aad  structural  geology,  (2)  ecanomie  geology,  (3)  topegn^hie  geol- 
ogy,  and  three  by  Profiossor  Smith  in  (1)  paleontology^  (2)  mineralogy,  (3)  petro- 
graphy. Advanced  work  by  both  graduates  and  undergraduates  is  pursuod  in  tlie 
field  and  laboratory,  under  the  direction  or  guidance  of  one  of  the  professors. 
Professor  Branner's  wide  experience  on  different  geological  surveys  enables  him  to 
make  the  work  practical  from  the  start,  and  his  students  gain  not  only  a  theoretical 
but  a  working  knowledge  of  geology. 

In  1893-94  there  were  12  students  electing  geology  as  their  major  subject,  of  wliioh 
5  were  graduate  students,  while  a  much  larger  number  pursued  geology  as  a  minor. 

COLOEADO. 

In  Colorado  geology  is  tanght  in  6  colleges,  and  graduate  instrootion  is  offered  in 
1  of  them — Colorado  College. 

State  School  of  Mvmb,  at  Golden,  is  one  of  the  beet  equipped  colleges  in  i^e  State 
for  instruction  in  geology.  The  fiubjeet  was  first  taught  in  1874  by  Artliur  La^kms, 
amd  is  now  (1893-84)  taught  by  Horace  B.  Patton.  Tike  minimi  and  rock  ooUectioBa 
«re  valued  at  ^,090  and  conaifft  of  12,000  specimens,  an  follows:  Rocks,  2,000;  noin- 
erals,  6,000;  economic  products,  2,000;  fossils,  2,000.  The  instruments,  maps,  eto^ 
are  estimated  at  $1,200,  and  there  are  175  volumes  in  the  library. 

Geology  is  required  in  the  regular  course  in  mining  and  metallurgical  engineerkig 
and  is  elective  in  the  other  courses,  l>ut  is  elected  by  all  entitled  to  do  so.  One  yem; 
three  terms,  is  given  to  geology.  Including  dynamical,  structural,  liisterical,  and 
economic  geology.  The  work  is  conducted  by  text-book,  supplemented  1^  lectures 
and  field  excursions.  The  same  length  of  time,  one  year,  is  given  tx>  mineralogy, 
including  crystallography,  blowpiping,  and  determinative  mineralogy.  The  colk^ 
is  admirably  situated  for  field  work  in  geology.  Golden  being  in  tiie  foothills  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  15  miles  west  of  Denver. 

Colorado  College  amd  Cutler  Academy,  at  Colorado  Sprinfft^  offers  seven  dlffereat 
courses  in  geology,  mineralogy,  and  paleontology :  (1)  A  course  in  general  geology, 
incloding  dynamical,  structural,  and  historical  geology,  based  on  Le  Conte'a  Ele- 
ments of  Geology;  (2)  mineralogy,  both  physical  and  chemical,  one  year,  Dana^ 
Mineralogy  and  Petrography;  (3)  lithology,  half  a  year,  Rosenbusch's  MicroBoopical 
Physiography  of  Rock-Making  Minerals,  preparation  of  sections  and  deteminoti^ 
«f  tockb;  (4)  economic  geology,  half  a  year,  Tarr's  Eoonomic  Geology;  (5)  inverte- 
brate paleontology,  one  year;  (6)  vertebrate  paleontology,  one  year;  (7)  geodoglcai 
surveying,  one  year.  F.  W.  Cragin  is  prcfessor  of  geology,  mineralogy,  and  paleon- 
tology, and  Joseph  K.  Burls  is  instructor  in  mineralogy  and  geology. 

Vnivereit^  of  Denver,  ai  Dewcer,  offers  three  terms'  work  in  geology  and  one  im 
mineralogy.  The  subject  was  first  taught  in  1880  by  Sidney  H.  Short,  and  at  preoen* 
(1^3-94)  by  William  C.  Strong,  professor  of  natural  sciences,  who  Also  teaches 
chemistry.  The  mineral  specimens  in  the  collection  number  2,000,  and  rocks  300. 
I  Unirereity  of  Colorado,  at  Boulder,  offers  no  course  in  geology  at  present.  It  has  a 
collection  of  1,300  specimens  of  native  and  foreign  rocks,  a  microscope,  and  ahoat  500 
thin  sections  of  rocks,  along  wit^  a  smaU  collection  of  fesails. 
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State  Agricultural  College,  at  Fort  CoIUm,  ofTers  two  termSy  twenty-six  weeks,  in 
geology,  work  based  on  Dana's  New  Text-Book  of  Geology.  Lectures  in  economic 
geology  xiro  also  given.  Instruction  in  geology  was  first  given  in  1879  by  Charles  F. 
Davis,  and  at  present  by  William  P.  Headden,  professor  of  chemistry  and  geology. 

Geology  was  taught  for  two  terms  at  the  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Denver,  in 
1889-90,  but  has  since  been  discontinued. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Tale  Vniversity,  New  Haven  J— Faculty :  H.  S.  Williams,  George  J.  Brush,  A.  E.  Ver- 
rill,  E.  S.  Dana,  S.  L.  Penfield,  Charles  E.  Beecher,  L.  V.  Pirsson,  and  O.  P.  Marsh. 

Geology  appears,  to  have  been  first  taught  in  Yale  in  1802.  In  that  year  Prof.  Ben- 
jamin Silliman  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology.  It 
is  not  possible  to  state  whether  geology  was  taught  before  that  date  or  not,  as  the 
catalogues  prior  to  1822  do  not  contain  the  course  of  study.  From  1822  to  1847  the 
catalogues  simply  state  that  a  course  of  lectures  was  given  to  the  seniors  on  chemis- 
try, mineralogy,  and  geology.  In  the  catalogue  for  1847-48  it  is  stated  that  one  term 
is  given  to  each  of  the  threo  sciences.  It  appears  that  five  lectures  were  given  a 
week.  Professor  Silliman  was  made  professor  emeritus  in  1853,  but  he  continued  to 
give  the  instruction  in  geology  down  to  1855. 

Ho  was  succeeded  by  Prof.  James  D.  Dana,  who  graduated  at  Yale  in  1833.  From 
1836  to  1838  ho  was  assistant  in  chemistry  to  Professor  Silliman.  In  1838  he  sailed  as 
geologist  and  mineralogist  on  the  Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition.  After  an  absence 
of  nearly  four  years  he  returned  home,  and  during  the  thirteen  following  years  he 
was  engaged  chiefly  in  preparing  a  report  on  the  material  collected.  In  addition  to 
the  geological  and  mineralogical  collections  he  was  also  given  charge  of  the  zoological 
material.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  Silliman  professor  of  natural  history  in  Yale, 
but  did  not  begin  the  duties  of  the  chair  until  1855.  In  1864  the  name  of  his  chair 
was  changed  to  that  of  geology  and  mineralogy.  In  1894  he  was  made  professor 
emeritus.' 

Great  credit  must  be  given  Professor  Dana  in  the  building  up  of  the  departments 
of  geology  and  mineralogy  at  Yale.  His  works  on  mineralogy  early  gave  the  insti- 
tution a  leading  position  in  the  development  of  that  science.  The  work  has  since 
been  continued  with  great  success  by  his  successors.  Professors  Brush.  E.  S.  Dana, 
and  Penfield.  Similarly  his  Manual  of  Geology,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  1863,  attracted  to  its  author  and  the  institution  the  attention  of  the  entire 
scientific  world. 

The  collections  in  the  Peabody  Museum  are  among  the  very  best  in  the  country. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  vertebrate  fossils  and  minerals.  The  collection  of  ver- 
tebrates is  by  far  the  best  in  America,  though,  because  of  the  lack  of  space,  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  collection  is  now  in  the  museum.  Because  of  the  totally  iuade- 
qnato  capacity  of  the  museum  many  of  the  fossils  (vertebrate  and  invertebrate)  and 
minerals  are  stored  away  in  boxes.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  impossible  to  make 
even  an  approximation  as  to  the  number  of  speoimcns  in  the  collections.  Likewise 
in  a  museum  possessing  so  many  rare  specimens,  many  of  which  are  the  only  known 
ones  in  existence,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  commercial  value  to  the  collections. 

As  would  be  expected  in  an  institution  of  Yalo's  age  and  standing,  the  department 
of  geology  is  well  equipped  with  maps,  models,  and  all  instruments  needed  for 
research  work.  The  library  of  the  university  contains  about  1,600  volumes  given 
entirely  to  the  subjects  of  geology,  paleontology,  and  petrology.  This  number, 
however,  does  not  include  such  serials  as  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  etc., 
which  are  given  only  in  part  to  the  above-named  sciences.  Counting  such  serials, 
the  number  of  volumes  would  probably  be  double  that  above  given.  In  addition 
to  these,  several  of  the  professors  have  large  private  libraries,  to  which  graduate 
students  have  access. 

*  Contribntod  by  J.  A.  Bownockcr,  graduate  studout  in  geology  at  Tale,  18W-95. 

*The  aimoimcement  of  his  death,  April  15, 1895,  came  after  the  above  went  to  W£f^s,  ^ 
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TUo  number  of  gratlnate  Btutlents  for  1894-95  is  fiye. 

The  courses  ofifered  for  tbo  samo  year  arc  as  follows : 

(7)  lfinera/o<7y.— Blowpipe  analysis;  determinative  work  in  mineralogy;  descrip- 
tive mineralogy ;  crystallography.  Opportunities  are  offered  for  original  investiga- 
tion. 

(3)  Petrography. 

(5)  Historinal  geology  and  paleontology, — This  work  is  chiefly  in  the  laboratory.  It 
is  supplemented  by  readings  and  informal  lectures.  Any  amount  of  time  may  be 
given  to  this  course. 

(d)  The  geological  history  of  organisms.-^Three  hours  per  week  during  tlio  yesr 
are  given  to  this  subject.    The  course  is  taught  chiefly  by  lectures. 
(3)  Geology  {general  courae).— Two  hours  per  week  during  the  year. 

(6)  Physical  geography, — Two  hours  per  week  during  the  year. 

(7)  Minei'alogy  and  crystallography, — Two  hours  per  week  during  the  year.  Prso- 
tical  study  of  mineral  species  by  means  of  the  blowpipe  and  other  methods;  mathe- 
matical study  of  crystals. 

(S)  Descriptive  mineralogy, — One  hour  per  week  during  the  year.  This  is  an 
advanced  course  in  the  study  of  mineral  species. 

(9)  Invertebrate  paleontology. — Systematic  study  of  the  structure,  development^ 
and  affinities  of  one  or  more  classes  of  fossil  animals.  Opportunities  are  offered  for 
original  investigation. 

Courses  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  are  under-graduate  courses,  but  are  open  to  graduates. 
The  others  are  open  only  to  graduates. 

Outside  of  Yale  University,  the  chief  educational  center  for  Connecticut,  geology 
is  taught  at  three  other  institutions. 

At  IFesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn,,  several  different  courses  in  geology  are 
given  by  Rev.  William  North  Rice,  professor  of  geology.  (1)  A  course  in  elementary 
geology  with  LeConte's  Compend  of  Geology,  supplemented  by  lectures;  (2)  a  course 
in  advanced  geology  based  on  LeConte's  Elements  of  Geology;  (3)  a  course  in 
physical  geography  (Geikie's  Elementary  Lessons) ;  (4)  mineralogy. 

The  department  is  well  equipped  with  material,  having  collections  in  mineralogy, 
lithology,  physical  geology,  and  paleontology.  The  minerals  and  rocks  number 
11,500  specimens,  which  include  300  species  of  minerals  and  many  more  varieties. 
There  are  4,000  Paleozoic  fossils,  800  Mesozoic,  and  2,000  Cenozoic.  Tho  depart- 
ment of  zoology  has  100,000  specimens  of  invertebrate  forms  and  several  thoosand 
vertebrate  forms. 

Geology  has  been  taught  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  since  1826,  being  first  tanght 
by  Prof.  Frederick  Hall.  W.  H.  C.  Pyncbon,  instructor  in  natural  science,  gives  a 
short  course  of  lectures  in  geology  and  mineralogy  at  present  (1894). 

At  Storrs  Agricultural  College,  Storrs,  B.  F.  Koons,  the  president  of  the  college, 
teaches  geology  for  one  term,  using  Shaler's  Text-Book  of  Geology. 

DELAWARE. 

Tho  State  College  for  Colored  Students,  Dover,  founded  in  1891,  offers  one  term  in 
geology  and  one  term  in  mineralogy. 

Delaware  College,  Newark,  offers  two  terms  in  geology,  which  is  taught  by  T.  R. 
Wolf,  professor  of  geology,  who  also  teaches  chemistry  and  mineralogy.  The  subject 
was  first  taught  there  in  1871  by  the  present  instructor. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Geology  is  taught  at  4  institutions  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  one  of  which, 
Columbian  University,  gra<luate  instruction  is  offered. 

No  reply  was  received  from  Columbian  University.  In  the  catalogue  for  1892-93, 
three  courses  are  offered  in  mineralogy,  one  in  petrography,  and  live  in  geology, 
taught  by  W.  8.  Yeates  and  G.  V.  Chandler.    Mr.  Yeates  has  since  resigned.    Graduate 
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iDstmction  is  offered  by  Prof.  G.  P.  Merrill,  one  of  the  curators  of  tbe  Smithsonian 
Institution.  In  the  general  geology,  courses  are  offered  in  ph3'sical  geography, 
fitructural,  dynamical,  and  historical  geology,  paleontology,  and  paleobotany; 
LcConte*s  Elements  of  Geology  as  a  textbook  and  Dana's  Manual  of  Geology  and 
Morrill's  Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration  as  reference  books.  In  the  graduate 
Ti-ork,  use  is  made  of  the  large  collections  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  In  1893-94 
two  graduate  students  took  geology  as  a  minor,  while  there  were  none  pursuing  it 
as  a  major. 

Geology  is  taught  in  Howard  Univernty  for  one  term  in  the  senior  year  by  Richard 
Foster,  professor  of  natural  history,  who  also  teaches  mineralogy,  zoology,  botany, 
and  physiology.  The  subject  was  first  taught  in  1874  by  J.  R.  Golding.  The  subject 
is  elective  for  classical  students,  and  in  1893-94  it  was  elected  by  all  those  eligible,  12 
students  taking  the  course.  Tho  university  also  gives  a  course  in  geology  in  unirer- 
sity  extension  work;  57  teachers  in  the  Washington  public  schools  took  tho  coarse 
in  1893-94.  Tho  number  of  specimens  in  tho  museum  is  estimated  at  about  5,000; 
tho  students  have  access  to  the  large  collections  in  tho  National  Museum. 

Geology  is  taught  for  one  term  each  in  Georgetown  College  and  Gallaudei  College. 

FLORIDA. 

Geology  is  taught  for  two  terms  each  in  Kollins  College,  TVinier  Parle,  and  Florida 
Conference  College,  Leeaburg,  Both  are  small  colleges,  and  in  neither  is  the  subject 
developed  to  any  extent.  Tho  subject  is  taught  for  one  term  at  the  John  B,  Stet9<m 
Univeraity,  Deland,  Fla, 

GEORGIA. 

Geology  is  taught  in  8  institutions  in  Georgia  at  present,  and  one  other,  the 
Georgia  School  of  Technology,  contemplates  a  course  in  geology.  In  no  college  in 
tho  Stato  does  it  form  a  separate  department  or  form  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
curriculum.  In  only  one,  Methodiat  Epiacopal  College,  at  Birmingham,  is  it  taught  a 
full  year.  Botodon  College  and  Young  Harria  College  each  offer  two  terms;  Emory 
ColleQt,  Atlanta  Univeraity,  and  Clark  Univeraity,  ono  term  each.  The  University 
of  Georgia  in  its  catalogue  offers  somewhat  extended  courses  in  geology,  mineralogy, 
and  lithology,  but  the  chair  of  geology  is  temporarily  vacant,  and  the  subject  is 
taught  for  one  term  by  the  professor  of  chemistry. 

IDAHO. 

Geology  is  taught  for  ono  term  in  the  Univeraity  of  Idaho,  at  Moacow,  by  Prof. 
C.  P.  Fox,  professor  of  agriculture.  The  aim  is  to  unite  this  subject  with  mining 
and  metallurgy  in  the  future. 

ILLINOIS. 

Illinois  has  20  colleges  in  which  geology  is  taught,  in  3  of  which  it  is  a  separata 
department,  offering  several  courses  and  graduate  instruction,  but  in  1893-94  there 
were  graduate  students  in  geology  at  only  1  of  these  institutions — the  University 
of  Chicago. 

Univeraity  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III, — Faculty :  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  head  professor  of 
geology;  R.  D.  Salisbury,  professor  of  geographic  geology;  J.  P.  Iddings,  professor 
of  petrology;  R.  A.  F.  Penrose, jr.,  professor  of  economic  geology;  W.  II.  Holmes, 
professor  of  archteologic  and  graphic  geology ;  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  nonresident  professor 
of  pro-Caobrian  geology ;  O.  C.  Farrington,  instructor  in  mineralogy ;  E.  C.  Quereao,' 
assistant  in  paleontology.  Fellows :  II.  B.  Kiimmcl,  T.  C.  Hopkins,  C.  E.  Pect,  C.  H. 
Gordon.    Graduate  scholar,  E.  C.  Perisho. 


» Kesisned,  1805.    Succeeded  by  Stuart  Weller. 
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f  he  department  of  geology  ib  at  pfesent  in  Walker  Mnsenm,  which,  like  the  other 
college  buildings,  is  of  the  famoos  Bedford  limestone,  and  is  valued  at  $100,000.  A 
separate  building  is  contemplated  for  geological  laboratories  and  lecture  lommu 
The  first  floor  of  Walker  Museum  is  devoted  strictly  to  museum  porposes.  Theos 
are  three  large  cases  of  economic  products,  three  of  minerals,  four  of  fossils,  nmi 
two  of  archaeological  specimens.  There  are,  besides,  numerous  plaster  raodelsy  Imx^ 
fossils,  and  casts.  The  second  floor  consists  of  lecture  room,  library,  labor»t4>ry, 
and  oflices  of  the  faculty.  The  third  floor  is  devoted  to  botany,  anthropologj-,  and 
vertebrate  paleontology.  The  basement  is  used  for  storerooms  and  laboratory.  The 
library  contains  2,500  volumes  and  2,500  pamphlets.  The  instruments,  maps,  ete^ 
are  valued  at  $3,000,  and  the  mineral,  fossil,  and  rock  collections  at  $9,000,  and  esti- 
mated to  embrace  between  200,000  and  300,000  specimens.  Additions  are  constantly 
being  made  to  the  library  and  collections,  $10,000  being  spent  few  thitt  pnrpoas 
during  the  pre&ent  year  (1895).  Among  the  special  collections  of  note  are  (1)  tlis 
Dr.  Washburn  collection,  rich  in  Niagiu^  fossils;  (2)  the  Dr.  James  collection,  rich 
in  Cincinnati  types;  (3)  the  large  series  of  ores  and  other  economic  products  from. 
the  World's  Fair  and  the  Field  Museum,  and  (4)  numerous  series  of  igneous,  sedimen- 
tary, and  metamorphic  rocks  from  western  United  States  and  Europe. 

Geolog3'  is  one  of  the  departments  that  began  with  the  opening  of  the  university 
in  1892,  and,  although  so  recently  established,  so  liberal  have  been  the  appropria- 
tions that  it  stands  among  the  foremost  colleges  in  its  facilities  for  giving  instmc- 
tion  in  geology.  Twenty-nine  courses,  varying  in  length  from  one  term  to  one  or 
more  years,  arc  oflered  in  the  catalogue,  not  all  of  which,  however,  are  open  dnring 
any  one  quarter. 

Professor  Chamberlin  offers  one  course  in  geologic  life  development  and  another 
in  principles  and  working  methods  of  geology.  The  first  continues  one  quarter  and 
constitutes  historical  geol<^y  studied  on  the  biotic  side.  The  aecoiid  continiies  two 
quarters  and  varies  from  time  to  time ;  it  includes  the  investigation  of  suoh  prob- 
lems as  mountain  and  plateau  building,  oceanic  basins,  the  tides,  the  age  of  tke 
earth,  condition  of  the  earth's  interior,  vulcanism,  etc. 

Professor  Salisbury  gives  courses  in  (1)  physiography;  (2)  structural  geology  i 
continental  evolution;  (3)  geographic  geology,  and  (4)  general  geology.  He 
offers  laboratory  work  in  geographic  and  in  dynamic  geology.  Dnring  the 
term  (six  weeks)  of  the  summer  quarter  he  conducts  a  class  in  the  field.  Th» 
course  in  physiography  given  by  Professor  Salisbury  in  the  autumn  quarter  is 
repeated  by  one  of  the  fellows  during  the  winter  quarter. 

Professor  Iddings  offers  courses  in  crystallography,  mineralogy,  petrography,  and 
petrology.  Mineralogy  is  studied  with  especial  reference  to  the  optical  and  physical 
properties  as  introductory  to  petrography.  Courses  of  lectures  are  given  on  the 
classification,  genesis,  origin,  etc.,  of  rocks,  accompanied  by  laboratory  study  of 
microscopic  sections  of  classified  series  of  rocks.  The  subject  can  be  pursued  as 
long  as  the  student  desires. 

Professor  Penrose,  during  the  winter  quarter,  gives  a  course  of  lecturer  on 
economic  geology  in  which  especial  stress  is  laid  on  the  ore  deposits,  but  the  non- 
metallic  products,  such  as  coal,  natural  gas,  clays,  soils,  fertilizers,  etc.,  are  disonaaed. 
He  offers  another  course  on  the  chemistry  of  the  ore  deposits  which  has  not  yet 
been  given. 

Professor  VauHise  gives  a  course  of  lectures  accompanied  by  laboratory  work  on 
pre-Cambrian  geology  during  the  first  term  (sbc  weeks)  of  the  winter  quarter  eaeh 
alternate  year.  He  discusses  the  nature,  character,  and  distribution  of  the  pie- 
Cambrian  rocks  and  the  special  methods  of  field  work. 

Dr.  Quereau  gives  a  course  in  invertebrate  paleontology  continuing  through  ths 
year.    He  resigned  the  spring  quarter  of  1895. 

W.  H.  Holmes  is  announced  for  a  short  course,  one  hour  per  week  for  six  weeks, 
in  graphic  geology,  and  O.   C.   Farrington  of  The  Field  Columbian  Museum  is 
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amscmnoed  to  givo  a  abort  ooQrse  in  determmatiye  mmecalo^  l>6^iiinuj|^  in  1895  6r 
1896. 

There  wen  13  graduate  students  in  geology  present  daring  one  or  more  qoarters  • 
in  1893-94. 

The  Journal  of  Geology  is  published  semiqnarterly  by  the  department,  volome  1 
begmning  in  1893. 

Kortkwesitm  Umversitgj  Evantion,  HL — Geology  Tras  first  taught  at  the  North- 
western  University  in  1862  by  Oliver  Marey,  the  present  professor  of  geology.  A-  R. 
Crook,  professor  of  mineralogy  and  petrology,  began  his  work  hero  in  1898.  At 
present  geology  is  taught  only  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  A  school  of  technology 
is  contemplated  in  which  economic  geology  will  be  taught.  In  1893-94  30  per  cent 
of  the  students  elected  geology.  The  estimated  value  of  the  instruments,  maps, 
etc.,  is  $2,000;  of  the  mineral  and  rock  oollectious,  $6,000.  There  are  6,000  mineral 
and  rook  specimens,  3,000  fossils,  and  300  volumes  in  the  geological  library.  Besides 
the  classified  miaeral  and  rook  collections  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  material  from 
the  World's  Fair  not  yet  arranged. 

General  geology  is  taught  one  year  by  Professor  Marcy,  including  dynamical  and 
structural  geology,  geography,  and  historical  geology,  with  construction  of  maps 
and  sections,  and  laboratory  work  in  paleontology.  This  is  followed  by  electiv-e 
work  in  geology  of  special  localities  or  special  problems  in  geology.  Professor 
Crook  gives  eonrses  of  lectures,  aecomjMtnied  by  laboratory  work,  on  systematic 
paleontology,  mineralogy,  petrology,  and  eoonomic  geology.  There  are  five  courses 
with  three  terms  in  each  course,  making  fifteen  terms  in  all.  Instruction  is  largely 
given  by  lectures  and  laboratory  work,  Le  Cpnte's  Elements  of  Geology  being  used  in 
general  geology  and  Dana's  Manaal  of  Mineralogy  and  Petrography  in  mineralogy. 

In  1893-94  there  were  7  students  taking  geology  as  a  msyor  study  and  66  taking  it 
as  a  minor.    There  were  no  graduate  students  in  geology. 

UnivtTBitif  of  Iliinoitf  Urbana,  III, — Charles  W.  Rolfe,  professor  of  geology,  J.  G. 
Meiner,  assistant  in  mineralogy  and  geology.  Gteolegy  was  first  taught  in  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Illinois  in  1870  by  Prof.  D.  C.  Taft.  At  present  there  are  three  courses 
offered  in  geology  and  two  in  mineralogy.  (1)  A  major  course  in  geology,  including 
dynamical,  petrographical,  and  historical  geology,  paleontology,  and  economic  geol- 
ogy (^0  honrs).  Instnicti<m  is  largely  by  lectures,  with  the  following  reference 
l»eoks :  Greikie's  text-book  in  general  geology,  Nicholson,  Zlttel,  and  Miller  in  paleon- 
tology, and  a  blue-print  adaptation  of  Bosenbuseh  in  petrography.  A  supplementary 
oourse  in  individual  investigation  follows  the  major  course.  Two  shorter  courses 
are  ofi*ered,  ooe  (110  hours)  adapted  to  ongineers  and  one  (110  hours)  in  general 
geology  to  students  not  specializing  in  geology.  Abont  6  per  cent  of  the  students 
elected  geology  in  1893-94.    There  are  no  graduate  students. 

The  department  of  geology  occupies  the  same  building  with  botany  and  zoology, 
the  building  and  furniture  being  valued  at  $100,000.  The  instruments,  maps,  etc., 
are  estimated  at  $1,300;  the  mineral  and  rock  collections  number  5,000  specimens, 
valued  at  $5,000;  50,000  fossils,  valued  at  $25,000.  *rhere  are  900  volumes  in  the 
geological  library  exolusive  of  periodicals.  The  ai>paratus  and  collections  are  receiv- 
ing many  additions. 

Au^in  College,  Effi,ngh<imj  III,,  offers  courses  in  geology  extending  over  one,  two, 
four,  or  eight  terms.  The  subject  was  first  taught  in  18i>2  by  W.  J.  Brinckley,  pro- 
fessor of  sciences,  who  is  still  there  and  teaches  in  addition  zoology,  botany,  chem- 
istry, and  physics.  In  1893-94  95  jjer  cent  of  the  students  eligible  elected  geology. 
The  collections  are  valued  at  $1,250  and  there  are  100  volumes  in  the  library. 

Illinms  Weele^n  Unitertittf,  Bloomingion,  ULf  offers  two  terms  in  geology  and 
mineralogy,  taught  by  R.  O.  Graham,  professor  of  chemistry.  Geology  is  elective 
and  89  i>er  cent  of  eligible  students  elected  it  in  1893-94.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
many  to  know  that  geology  was  first  taught  in  Illinois  Wesley  an  in  1865  by  Maj. 
J.  W.  Powell,  late  <lirector  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
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At  Greer  College,  Eoopenton,  III,,  geology  will  be  taught  first  in  1895  by  tfaepni- 
dent,  S.  W.  DixoD. 

At  Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Forest,  III,,  geology  is  taught  for  one  year  by  RoM 
A.  Harper,  professor  of  botany,  who  has  been  teaching  it  since  1891.  A  wpsnk 
department  is  contemplated  in  the  future. 

At  Auguslana  College  geology  was  first  taught  iu  1879  by  Dr.  Joshua  LindaU, 
recently  State  geologist.  It  is  now  taught  for  two  terms  by  J.  A.  Udden,  profewr 
of  geology  and  natural  history,  who  teaches  in  addition  zoology,  botany,  physiology, 
and  physical  geography. 

INDIANA. 

Geology  is  taught  regularly  in  13  colleges  in  Indiana,  but  forms  a  soporato  depart- 
ment in  only  1— the  State  University — and  in  only  1  is  graduate  instrnction  offend. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomingion,  Ind.—Y,  F.  Marsters,  professor;  J.  F.  Nowiob, 
assistant.  Geology  was  first  taught  in  Indiana  University  in  1854  by  Robert  Milli- 
gan,  professor  of  natural  sciences  and  chemistry.  The  work  consisted  of  lectoni 
and  recitations  for  one  term,  Hitchcock^s  Geology  being  the  test-book  used.  Sub- 
sequent instructors  were  Profe.  Theophilus  A.  Wylic,  Richard  Owen,  David  Stan 
Jordan,  J.  C.  Branner,  V.  F.  Marsters,  and  Instructors  C.  E.  Siebenthal,  £.  M.  Ehidk^ 
and  J.  F.  Newsom. 

The  department  of  geology  was  first  separated  from  that  of  natural  sciencet  ii 
1886,  with  J.  C.  Branner  as  professor  of  geology.  Professor  Branner  was  abant 
on  leave  from  1888  to  1891,  inclusive,  and  in  1892  Vernon  F.  Marsters  was  elected 
professor  of  geology. 

In  1864  Prof.  Richard  Owen  brought  to  the  university  his  fine  collection  of  minenk 
and  fossils,  accumulated  when  he  was  State  geologist,  along  with  the  instrument^ 
charts,  etc.,  of  the  survey.  Later,  in  1870,  the  largo  collection  of  David  Dale  Owen, 
comprising  85,000  specimens,  was  purchased.  Ward's  collection  of  casts  was  added 
by  purchase  in  1874.  A  unique  feature  of  instruction  in  1864  was  one  room  fitted  op 
especially  to  facilitate  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  geology  of  Indiana»^ 
exhibiting  the  various  rocks  of  the  State  in  their  correct  relative  position  on  altiS^ 
table,  which  allows  about  a  foot  and  a  half  square  to  each  county.  In  1883  fii* 
destroyed  nearly  all  the  geological  collection. 

At  present  the  department  is  supplied  with  about  225  varieties  of  minerals,  290 
crystal  models,  several  thousand  paleontological  specimens,  two  petrographies^ 
microscopes,  and  sets  of  thin  sections  of  minerals  and  rocks. 

The  following  courses  are  now  offered :  (1 )  Principles  of  geology — dynamical,  »tnl^ 
tural,  and  historical— lectures,  and  laboratory  work;  (2)  mineralogy,  lectures,  aad 
laboratory  work ;  (3)  lithology ;  (4)  petrography;  (5)  economic  geology;  (6)  p«I«^ 
tology ;  (7)  field  work  in  geology. 

Franklin  College^  Franklin,  Ind.,  gives  one  terra  to  geology,  which  is  taught  b/ 
D.  A.  Owen,  professor  of  bicdogy .  The  subject  was  first  taught  in  1845  by  J.  B.  Liadala. 
The  cabinet  has  a  collection  of  35,000  specimens,  valued  at  $9,157,  which  is  Ifl^S^ 
the  gift  of  8.  S.  Gorby,  State  geologist. 

I)e  Pautc  University,  Greencasile,  Ind.,  has  no  regular  instruction  in  geology.  ^^•^ 
sioually  some  other  department  gives  a  course  of  one  term  iu  the  subject. 

Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Ind,,  is  probably  where  geology  was  first  taught  i« 
Indiana.  It  was  taught  by  John  H.  Hamby  in  1836.  At  present  it  is  taught  for  ona 
term  by  Glenn  Culbertson,  professor  of  physics  and  astronomy.  The  cabiuet  ia  aaid 
to  contain  many  thousand  specimens,  but  no  definite  number  or  value  is  given. 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  has  one  term  (nineteen  weeks)  in  geology,  t^^f^^ 
by  Stanley  Coulter,  professor  of  biology.  The  collections,  containing  about  20,000 
specimens,  are  valued  at  $3,C00. 

Hose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Tcrre  Haute,  Ind,,  offers  no  regular  course  in  geologTi 
but  every  two  years  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  is  given  to  the  junior  and  senior  claaa* 
by  some  eminent  geologist.  Courses  have  been  given  by  Professors  Winched 
Branner,  Orton,  and  Claypole. 
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Builer  Univereity,  Irnington,  Ind.,  offers  one  year  in  geology  and  mineralogy,  begin* 
ning  with  crystallography  followed  by  mineralogy,  lithology,  dynamical,  Btmctural, 
and  historical  geologj*,  tanght  by  Henry  L.  Brnner,  profcsBor  of  biology  and  geology. 
Tho  subject  was  first  taught  in  1859  by  Ryland  T.  Brown.  The  present  value  of  the 
equipment  is  estimated  at  $300  and  tho  number  of  volumes  in  the  geological  library 
at  400. 

At  Waltash  College,  CratrfordaviUef  Ind,,  geology  was  first  taught  in  1845  by  E.  O. 
Ilovey,  professor  of  chemistry  and  geology.  Instruction  in  geology  is  combined 
"with  zoology,  two  years  being  given  to  geology.  Tho  chair  is  vacant  at  present. 
Tho  college  has  a  good  illustrative  collection  of  minerals,  particularly  rich  in  ores 
and  rarer  minerals.  There  are  largo  collections  of  fossils  especially  rich  in  Devonian 
corals  and  Snbcarboniferous  crinoids. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Geology  and  mineralogy  are  tanght  for  one  term  at  Indian  University,  Bacane, 
Ind.  T,,  by  C.  H.  Maxson,  professor  of  mathematical  sciences  and  economics. 

IOWA. 

Geology  is  taught  in  17  institutions  in  Iowa,  in  nono  of  which  it  forms  a  separate 
department.  However,  it  is  practically  a  separate  department  at  the  State  nni- 
Yorsity,  although  animal  morphology  and  physiology  is  combined  with  it  in  name. 
A  separate  instructor  takes  charge  of  theso  branches,  so  that  Prof.  Samuel  Calvin, 
who  is  also  State  geologist,  gives  his  whole  time  to  geology.  The  subject  was  first 
taught,  in  1864,  by  T.  8.  Parvin,  of  tho  State  University. 

Tho  museums  are  well  stocked;  it  is  estimated  that  thero  aro  30,000  specimens, 
valued  at  $10,000,  collected  chiefly  by  tho  Stato  geological  survey.  The  Calvin  col- 
lection of  American  and  European  fossils  includes  more  than  6,000  specimens.  There 
is  also  an  extensive  collection  of  vertebrate  forms,  including  tho  famous  Homaday 
collection.    Thero  aro  about  10,000  specimens  of  birds  and  a  great  many  mammals. 

Thero  are  four  courses  in  geology  at  present,  extending  over  two  years,  which 
include  a  course  in  general  geology,  covering  lithology,  dynamical  and  historical 
geology,  and  geology  and  paleontology  of  tho  Northwest,  and  selected  courses  in 
geology  and  paleontology  for  special  students.  It  is  expected  to  soon  make  geology 
a  separate  chair,  with  one  or  more  additional  Instructors.  Graduate  instruction  is 
given  in  geology  leading  to  the  master^s  degree. 

At  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  geology  was  first  taught,  in  1857,  by  S.  N.  Fellows. 
It  is  now  tanght  for  two  terms  by  William  H.  Norton,  professor  of  geology.  One  course 
is  given  in  physical  geology,  with  special  attention  to  rivers  and  Pleistocene  geology. 
Tho  second  courso  contains  physical  geology,  with  a  short  course  in  determination  of 
ores  and  rock-making  minerals  by  blowpipo  analysis  and  microscopical  petrography; 
also  an  outline  of  historical  geology.  Geology  is  elective,  and  in  1893-94,  66  per  cent 
of  tho  seniors  and  47  per  cent  of  the  juniors  elected  it.  The  college  has  good  illos- 
trativo  collections,  containing  in  all  more  than  11,000  specimens. 

In  JVartburg  Ttacher^  Seminary,  Waverhj,  geology  and  mineralogy  are  taught  for 
three  terms  by  Prof.  Fred  Lutz,  president.  Warihurg  College,  recently  removed  from 
Wavcrly  to  Clinton,  had  a  course  of  three  terms  in  geology,  taught  by  Professor  Luts 
from  1886  until  the  removal  of  tho  college  in  1894. 

At  loxca  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  geology  and  biology  are  in  one  department,  with 
H.  AV.  Norris  professor  and  A.  J.  Jones  instructor.  Mr.  Jones  has  charge  of  the 
geolog}*,  which  is  tanght  for  one  semester.  It  is  expected  soon  to  enlarge  the  course 
to  two  years  in  length.    Tho  subject  was  first  taught,  in  1853,  by  D.  S.  Sheldon. 

In  Drake  University ,  Dea  Moinee,  Iowa,  geology  is  taught  for  one  year  by  L.  S.  Ross, 
professor  of  biology  and  chemistry.  Tho  courso  includes  (1)  crystallography,  min- 
eralogy, and  lithology;  (2)  physiography  and  dynamical  geology;  (3)  historical 
geology  and  paleontology. 
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KANSAS. 

In  KaBsas  geology  is  taught  in  16  coDegea,  bnt  in  only  1,  the  University  of  Kantn, 
Latcrence,  has  it  been  made  a  separate  department  or  is  it  taught  more  than  one  year. 
No  reply  was  received  from  several  of  the  colleges,  and  only  such  data  are  given  u 
could  be  obtained  from  the  catalogues.  No  record  is  at  hand  concerning  Lane  TnU 
versity,  Lecompton,  or  Ottawa  University. 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  is  well  equipped  for  giving  instruction  in  geology. 
There  are  courses  in  (1)  physical  geology,  (2)  historical  geology,  (3)  elements  of 
mineralogy,  (4)  systematic  mineralogy,  (5)  elementary  petrography,  (6)  economie 
geology,  (7)  systematic  paleontology,  and  graduate  courses  in  (8)  advanced  miii«r- 
alogy,  (9)  advanced  petrography,  (10)  dynamic  geology,  (11)  special  work  in  pale- 
ontology, (12)  field  work  in  geology,  mineralogy,  and  petrography. 

The  geological  and  mineralogical  cabinets  are  said  to  contain  about  100,000  speci- 
mens, ehi«fly  fh>m  Kansas  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Large  oolleetions  are  also 
available  in  zoology — 50,000  or  more  specimens.  Prof.  Samnel  W.  Williston  teadM 
historical  geology  and  paleontology,  Erasmus  Haworth  has  charge  of  mineralogy, 
petrography,  physical  geology,  and  economic  geology. 

In  £aicer  University,  IkUdwin,  Kans.,  geology  is  taught  for  two  tetans  and  minecalogy 
for  one,  Le  Conte's  text-book  being  used.  The  museum  is  said  to  contain  25^)00 
specimens,  of  which  10,000  are  classed  as  geological  saui  3,600  as  mineralogicaL 

Washburn  College,  Tojt^ca,  Koms,,  offers  two  years  in  geology,  a  half  year  oi 
Lo  Conte^s  Elements,  a  half  year  on  historical  geology  and  ecoaomio  geology.  Pala> 
ontology  may  be  taken  for  one  year  or  a  half  year.  Sach  is  the  ooorae  under  Prat 
Charles  S.  Piosser,  who  resigned  in  1894  to  go  to  Unioii  Cellsge,  New  York.  Tbe 
chair  is  vacant  now  (1894-95).^ 

KENTUCKY. 

In  Elentucky  geology  is  taught  in  9  institutions,  but  forms  a  separate  department 
in  none,  and  in  very  few  is  it  taaght  more  than  one  term.  At  Central  Univerntjff 
Hichmond,  geology  is  taught  by  R.  M.  Parks,  professor  of  chemistry  and  geology,  for 
two  terms,  mineralogy  for  one  term,  and  physical  geography  for  one  term.  In  Center 
College  of  Kentucky,  Danville,  it  is  taught  for  five  months;  at  Oyden  College,  Bowlin$ 
Green,  it  is  taught  for  two  terms,  and  one  term  each  at  (1)  Georgetown  College, 
Georgetoum;  (2)  Kentucky  University y  Lexington;  (3)  Bethel  College,  Bnssellville:  {i)St 
Mary^s  College,  St,  Marys. 

LOUISIANA. 

Geology  is  taught  in  9  institutions  in  Louisiana,  but  in  only  1,  the  Louiskms 
State  University,  is  it  given  much  prominence.  The  catalogue  of  Louisiana  Sta*e 
University,  Baton  Rouge,  offers  6  courses  in  geology  and  2  in  mineralogy.  These 
are  classed  as  (1)  njeteorology,  (2)  physical  geography,  (3)  elementary  geoiegyj 
(4)  economic  geology,  (5)  general  critical  geology,  (6)  petrography,  (7)  general 
determinative  mineralogy,  (8)  optical  crystallography.  Courses  5  and  6  may  be 
taken  as  graduate  work.  The  subject  is  taught  (1893-94)  by  W.  W.  ClendemU; 
professor  of  geology,  mineralogy,  and  botany,  formerly  at  the  University  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  and  recently  appointed  State  geologist.  The  mineral  collections  are 
said  to  contain  more  than  5,000  specimens,  exclusive  of  the  largo  collection  of  ores 
obtained  from  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  and  an  almost  equally  large  collection  of 
fossils. 

The  catalogue  of  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  offers  a  coarse  in  the  princ^h* 
of  geology,  one  in  mineralogy  and  crystallography,  one  in  paleontology,  and  one  ia 
practical  and  economic  geology.     A  communication  from  the  president  states  that 


ifihioe  the  above  went  to  prees,  O.  P.  arimBley,  recently  Pfa.  D.  ftosn  Jolnoi  Sapkins  Vntniatl94 
has  been  appointed. 
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110  Btodentfl  were  pomung  the  study  of  geology  in  1893-94,  and  that  H  has  been 
excluded  from  many  of  the  ooorseB)  but  it  ia  hoped  soon  to  have  the  subject  taught 
iDore  thoroughly  in  tk«  graduate  «chool. 

Geology  is  taught  for  two  terms  at  New  Orleans  Unwermtiff  New  OrleanSf  by  the 
X^resident,  L.  O.  Adkinson.  It  is  taught  for  one  term  each  in  Lelai^  Unwereity,  New 
OrleoMf  and  Keaiohie  MaJe  and  Female  College,  Keatehie. 

MADfE. 

Geology  is  taught  in  4  instttutions  in  Maine,  but  in  only  1,  Colby  Unwereity^  is  it  a 
Bt»parato  department,  or  is  it  taught  more  than  one  term. 

The  department  of  geology  and  mineralogy  »t  Colby  University  has  been  well  derel- 
ofted  by  William  S.  Bay  ley,  professor  xxf  mineralogy  and  geology,  who  is  widely  known 
among  students  of  mineralogy  and  petrography.  The  catalogue  for  1S92-93  ofiers  two 
tenns  in  mineralogy^  one  in  physical  geology,  one  in  inorganic  geology,  and  one  in 
organic  geology. 

The  laboratory  is  well  supplied  with  instruments  and  materials  lor  the  study  of 
mini^alogy  and  petrography.  The  mineral  collection  contains  more  than  3,000  speci- 
mens. The  State  geological  collection  is  at  the  university.'  There  are  several  hun- 
dred thin  sections,  photographs,  lantern  slides,  etc.  The  department  occupies  the 
second  iloor  in  Cobnzn  Hall  (valued  at  $40,000),  the  ground  floor  of  which  is  occupied 
by  the  chemical  department. 

Geology  is  taught  for  one  term  each  in  Mwodoin  College,  ^unsunok ;  Bates  College, 
LewieUm;  and  Maine  JSiaie  College,  Orono.  In  Bowdoin  College  mineralogy  is  taught 
by  the  professor  of  chemistry,  and  geology  by  the  professor  of  biology.  It  is  hoped 
soon  to  establish  a  chair  of  geology  and  mineralogy. 

MARYLAND. 

Geology  is  taught  in  8  colleges  in  Maryland,  but  in  only  1,  Johns  Hopkme,  does  it 
form  a  separate  department. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  has  since  1883  been  one  of  the  leading  universities  in 
this  country  for  graduate  instruction  in  geology,  particularly  in  petrography.  The 
subject  was  first  taught  in  1888  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Williams,  who  from  that  time  until  his 
death,  in  1894,  attracted  stndents  in  geology  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  sent 
them  out  enthusiastic  teachers  of  the  subject.  Instruction  in  goology  is  At  present 
(1895)  under  the  guidance  of  William  B.  Clark,  professor  of  organic  geology,  assisted 
by  Edward  B.  Mathews,  instructor  in  mineralogy  and  petrography.  Courses  of  lec- 
tures are  given  by  G.  K.  Gilbert  and  Bailey  Willis,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  and  Archibald  Geikie,  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great 
Britain. 

I  Courses  are  offered  to  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  stndents,  but  the  work  is 
almost  entirely  with  graduates.  Daring  1893-94  there  were  12  graduate  students 
taking  geology  as  a  major  and  G  taking  it  as  a  minor. 

The  following  courses  are  announced  for  1894-95:  (1)  general  geology,  by  Profes- 
sor Clark  and  Dr. Mathews,  lectures  aud  field  excursions;  (2)  paleontology,  by 
Professor  Clark ;  (3)  historical  geology,  by  Professor  Clark ;  (4)  mineralogy,  by  Dr. 
«  Mathews;  (5)  petrography,  by  Dr.  Mathews — divided  into  two  parts,  (o)  rock-form- 
ing minerals,  (6)  rock  classification  given  in  alternate  years;  (6)  physiographic  geol- 
ogy, by  Mr.  Gilbert,  a  course  often  lectures  ou  the  origin  of  the  forms  of  the  earth's 
surface ;  (7)  stratigraphic  anJ  structural  geologj',  by  Mr.  Willis,  a  sequel  to  course 
6,  a  discussion  of  the  processes  which  result  in  the  formation  and  iipheaval  of 
sedimentary  rocks. 

Laboratory  work  is  arranged  to  accompany  the  lecture  courses.  Facilities  for  field 
work  are  exceptionally  good,  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  geological  formations 


» A  catalogue  of  the  Maine  geological  collection,  with  a  brief  otttlino  history  of  the  two  anrveys  of 
the  St«te,  has  been  recently  (1890)  pabUahed  by  Professor  Bay  ley  and  Mr.  ¥,  P.  King. 
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represented  in  i^  small  area.  Several  specified  areas  hare  been  investigated  by  sts- 
dents  and  the  results  embodied  in  theses  for  the  doctor*s  degree. 

Another  feature  of  the  ^vork  is  the  biweekly  conference  in  which  recent  iovestig^- 
tions  are  reviewed  by  the  students  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructors.  Back 
advanced  student  also  delivers  a  class-room  lecture  upon  some  special  assigned  topic 

The  geological  laboratory  is  situated  in  Hopkins  Hall  and  comprises  19  rooms  «s 
the  second  and  third  floors.  The  main  room  on  the  third  floor  contains  the  collee- 
tions  and  library  of  the  late  Prof.  6.  H.  Williams.  A  smaller  room  on  the  same  floor 
contains  the  books  and  collectioud  of  the  late  Prof.  H.  Carvill  Lewis.  Besides  thett 
two  special  libraries  there  is  the  regular  department  library  and  the  Peabody  Library 
in  the  city,  and  the  valu.iblo  libraries  in  Washington  maybe  consulted.  The  collee- 
tiens  aro  especially  rich  in  crystalline  rocks  and -in  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  foostlt. 
Some  of  the  most  important  collections  are  (1)  the  private  collection  of  Professor 
Williams,  (2)  Kranz  collection  of  European  fossils,  (3)  Hill  collection  of  Texas  roeki 
and  fossils,  (4)  Allen  collection  of  minerals,  (5)  Sttirtz  collection  of  European  rocki^ 
(6)  Lehman  collection  of  Saxon  rocks,  (7)  Lewis  collection  of  rocks  and  their  see- 
tions,  (8)  private  collection  of  Professor  Clark.  The  laboratories  are  well  equipped 
in  apparatus. 

Many  valuable  maps  and  papers  on  the  local  geology  have  been  published  by  Um 
university,  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  in  the  scientific  Journals,  by 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  department. 

In  a  number  of  Maryland  colleges  geology  is  not  taught  at  all,  as  (1)  JTasJkts^los 
College,  Chesieriown ;  {2)  SL  Johns  College,  Annapolis;  (3)  United  States  Naval  Acadew^ 
Annapolis;  and  (4)  St.  Charles  College,  Ellioott  City, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  Massachusetts  geology  is  taught  in  11  colleges  and  universities,  in  most  of 
which  (8)  it  forms  a  separate  department  and  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  tlis 
curriculum. 

Geology  in  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,^ — The  study  of  geology  was  introduced 
at  Harvard  in  1848  by  Louis  Agassiz,  the  instruction  being  practically  limited  to 
historical  geology  and  glacialogy.  Teaching  in  the  subject  was  considerably 
expanded  during  the  time  of  the  Hooper  Mining  School,  1865-1875,  there  being  sev- 
eral teachers  of  the  different  branches  of  geology.  With  the  decline  of  that  school, 
the  dean,  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney,  alone  remained  at  Harvard »  his  professorship  being 
established  upon  the  funds  of  the  school.  N.  S.  Shaler  became  associated  with  the 
college  in  1864  ns  assistant  in  zoology ;  later  he  became  instructor  in  paleontology, 
and  in  1869  professor  of  paleontology.  The  title  has  since  been  changed  to  professor 
of  geology.  W.  M.  Davis,  assistant  in  geolog>^  in  1876,  instructor  in  1878,  assistant 
professor  of  physical  geography  in  1885,  and  professor  in  1890,  has  devoted  particu- 
lar attention  to  physical  geography.  The  division  of  petrography  was  instituted 
under  J.  E.  Wolff  as  instructor  in  petrology  in  1886,  and  assistant  professor  in  1892. 
Mineralogy,  now  taught  by  Assistant  Professor  Wolff,  has  always  been  a  division  of 
the  chemical  department  at  Harvard. 

Instruction.-— The  geological  faculty  in  1894,  and  the  courses  of  instruction  offered, 
are  as  follows:  Josiah  D.Whitney,  Sturgis- Hooper  professor  of  geology — economical 
geology,'  and  half  courses  on  mineral  veins  and  metalliferous  deposits,  geographical 
methods  and  results.  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler,  professor  of  geology — lectures  in  ele- 
mentary geology,  lectures  in  paleontology,  lectures  in  historical  geology;  also 
director  of  research  work  in  geology  and  paleontology.  William  Morris  Davts, 
professor  of  physical  geography — half  courses  physical  geography,  meteorQlogy, 
physical  geography  of  the  United  States,  physical  geography  of  Europe;  courses  in 

>  CoDtribated  by  Leon  S.  Griawold,  instruotor  in  geology  at  Harvard. 

'Conrses,  unlesa  otherwiso  specified,  are  full  cuurses;  that  is,  they  require  about  nine  bouTB  par 
week  of  a  student's  time  throughout  the  college  year.    Half  courses  require  about  half  as  ranch  i 
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researoli  in  physical  geography  and  meteorology.  J.  Eliot  WolflF,  assistant  professor 
of  i>etrography— mineralogy,  petrography,  crystallography,  and  the  physics  of  crys- 
tals, petrographical  research;  half  course  on  geology  and  mineralogy  of  building 
stones.  Robert  T.  Jackson,  instructor  in  paleontology — laboratory  "vrork  and  lec- 
tures, in  conjunction  with  Professor  Shaler,  in  two  courses,  paleontology  and  histori- 
cal geology.  Henry  L.  Smyth,  instructor  in  geological  surveying— half  courses  in 
mining  geology,  geological  surveying,  and  pre-Cambrian  geology  of  North  America. 
J.  B.  Woodworth,  instructor  in  geology— general  critical  geology,  half  course  in 
glacial  geology.  Robert  De  Courcey  Ward,  assistant  in  meteorology— elementary 
meteorology,  with  Professor  Davis.  Richard  El  wood  Dodge,  instructor  in  geology — 
laboratory  work  and  lectures  in  elementary  geology.  Leon  S.  Griswold,  instructor 
in  geology — advanced  geological  field  work,  in  cooperation  with  Professors  Shaler 
and  Davis  and  Assistant  Professor  Wolff;  elementary  physical  geography,  with  Pro- 
fessor Davis.  Charles  Livy  Whittle,  assistant  in  mineralogy  and  petrography — 
laboratory  work  in  mineralogy  and  petrography,  with  Assistant  Professor  Wolff. 
R.  A.  Daly,  assistant  in  geology— laboratory  work  in  elementary  geology.  C.  R. 
Eastman,  assistant  in  paleontology— laboratory  work  in  paleontology  and  historical 
geology. 

Besides  the  regular  courses  of  the  college  year  noted  above,  there  are  summer- 
school  courses  in  geology,  physical  geography,  and  petrography  also  given  by  some 
of  the  above  teachers  with  others  not  mentioned.  In  1894  the  additional  instructors 
wore  G.  E.  Ladd,  Prof.  A.  P.  Brigham,  of  Colgate  University,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Kilmmel» 
follow  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  geological  courses  are  carefully  correlated  to  form  a  broad  systematic  course  of 
study.  Thus  the  elementary  courses — geology,  physical  geography,  meteorology, 
and  mineralogy— lead  to  general  critical  geology,  physical  geography  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  petrography,  paleontology,  mining  geology,  and  geological  sur- 
veying, and  the  second  summer-school  course  in  field  geology.  The  student  is  then 
prepared  to  take  courses  in  historical  geology,  glacial  geology,  economical  geology, 
pre-Cambriau  geology  of  North  America,  geqjiogy  and  mineralogy  of  building  stones, 
mineral  veins,  and  metalliferous  deposits,  geographical  methods  and  results,  or  begin 
original  investigation  in  geology,  paleontology,  physical  geography,  meteorology,  or 
petrography.  The  research  work  in  any  line  may  be  followed  with  profit  for  more 
than  one  year,  as  is  commonly  the  custom  with  graduate  students.  The  results  of 
original  work,  reviews  of  books  and  articles,  and  items  of  geologic  interest  are  pre- 
sented weekly  by  advanced  students  and  instructors  at  an  informal  meeting  called 
the  geological  conference. 

For  1894-95  eight  students  in  the  university,  who  are  preeminently  geological  stu- 
dents, have  been  assigned  scholarships,  but  besides  these  many  scholarship  students 
take  more  or  less  geology  as  part  of  their  work.  Eleven  graduate  students  in  1893-94, 
and  again  iu  1894-95,  have  taken  geology. 

The  special  equipment  of  the  geological  department  is  as  follows: 

(1)  To  the  division  of  geology  belong  about  200  unmounted  and  175  mounted  maps, 
about  260  models,  most  of  which  are  in  duplicate  sets  of  small  size  for  class  use, 
2,400  specimens,  500  lantern  slides,  and  a  special  library  of  125  volnmcs. 

(2)  The  paleontological  division  has  about  12,000  specimens  arranged  in  3,092  lots 
and  catalogued  iu  two  collections,  one  arranged  zoologically,  the  other  stratigraph- 
ically,  three  microscopes  with  404  slides,  70  wall  diagrams  including  a  set  of  ZitteFs 
diagrams,  and  a  special  library  of  45  volumes  besides  pamphlets. 

(3)  Physical  geography  and  meteorology  have  100  wall  maps,  an  unknown  number 
of  unmounted  maps,  probably  several  thousand,  43  models,  500  lantern  slides,  and  a 
library  of  perhaps  500  volumes,  which  includes  nearly  all  tho  journals  in  meteorology. 

The  equipment  iu  petrography  consists  of  7  microscopes,  goniometers,  and  other 
petrographical  apparatus,  models,  11,000  specimens,  5,000  thin  sections,  150  lantern 
slides,  and  library  of  50  volumes. 

ED  94 53  ^  T 
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As  stated  above  mineralogy  is  not  XDcladed  in  the  geological  depaiteenfc  in  Har- 
Tftrd  Uuiversity,  bat  its  resonrces  sboold  be  nieutioned  in  connection  with  geology. 
It  possesses  15,000  specimens  (estimate  probably  low).  2,000  speoimeas  fi>r  studenfeiP 
use,  2,000  wooden  models,  200  glass  models,  polanseopes,  goniometers,  niool  prissM, 
lenses,  microscopes,  assay  balances,  chemical  equipment,  and  library  of  300  volumes^ 

More  general  property  of  the  geological  department,  though  osed  by  some  divi- 
sions more  than  others,  are  the  geological  workshops  wi^  machinery  run  by  eleetiie 
power,  electric  lanterns  for  slide  projection,  and  the  Qardner  collection  of  photo- 
graphs, the  latter  containing  abont  3,000  views.  The  small  libraries  enumerated 
are  for  immediate  reference ;  for  more  special  work  there  are  the  Whitney  Qaologieal 
Library,  the  PnmpeUy  Library,  temporarily  available,  and  the  large  nnmber  of 
works  inclndod  in  the  museum  and  college  libraries,  together  containing  S5O,O00 
bound  volumes  or  more;  the  students  are  referred  to  the  exhibition  ci^leetions  of 
the  museum  of  comparative  coology,  and  occasionally  reference  is  made  to  the  col- 
lections and  library  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  Hiatory  and  to  the  Boston 
Public  Library. 

Eight  large  rooms  in  the  museum  of  comparative  zoology  are  ooonpiod  by  the 
geological  department  for  laboratories,  lecture  and  recitation  rooms;  three  basement 
rooms  are  used  as  workshops,  another  is  fitted  up  as  a  chemical  laboratory,  and 
there  is  a  dark  room  for  photographic  work.  Six  rooms  are  devoted  to  mineralogy, 
besides  a  large  exhibition  room  with  gallery  containing  the  mineral  collection. 
Basement  rooms  contain  assay  furnaces  and  chemical  equipment. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ,  Boston  J^Fsucnlty :  William  H.  Kilee,  professor 
of  geology  and  geography;  William  O.  Crosby,  assistant  professor  of  structural  and 
economic  geology ;  George  H.  Barton,  instructor  in  geology.  For  1893-94  the  insti- 
tute offers  20  different  courses  in  geology,  mineralogy,  and  paleontology,  aggregating 
1,200  hours,  divided  as  follows:  (1)  Physical  geography, 45  hours;  (2)  mineralogy, 
two  courses,  150  hours;  (3)  structural  and  chemical  geology,  two  courses,  75  hours; 
(4)  stratigraphic  geology,  45 hours;  (5)  historical  geology,  30 hours;  (6)  {Mdeoutologr, 
two  courses,  185  hours;  (7)  economic  geology,  three  courses,  150  hours;  (8)  physio- 
graphic geology,  45  hours;  (9)  field  and  laboratory  work,  not  included  in  the  above, 
three  courses, 360  hours ;  (10)  climatology,  30  boors;  (11)  micro-lithology,  90  hoars; 
(12)  hydrography,  45  hours;  (13)  geological  memoirs,  80  hours. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  instruction  covers  nearly  the  whole  flold  of  geology, 
with  the  practical  as  well  as  the  culture  side  developed.  By  pursuing  different  lines 
students  may  fit  themselves  for  mining  engineering  or  for  State  or  Government  sur- 
vey work  on  structural,  economic,  or  topographic  lines.  The  importance  of  topog- 
raphy in  its  relations  to  geology  is  emphasized. 

In  Amhe^'st  College,  Amherst,  geology  was  first  taught  in  1826  by  the  well-known 
geologist,  Edward  Hitchcock.  At  present  it  forms  a  separate  department,  in  eharge 
of  Ben  K.  Emerson,  professor  of  geology,  who  teaches  geology  for  three  terms,  the 
first  term  being  devoted  to  structural  and  dynamical  geology,  the  second  to  histor- 
ical geology  and  physical  geography,  the  third  term  to  field  and  laboratory  work. 
The  aim  of  the  third  term's  work  is  to  teach  the  use  of  instruments  and  methods  of 
field  work,  and  students  are  required  to  prepare  a  map  or  thesis  on  the  work.  There 
is  also  a  popular  course,  in  which  the  elements  of  geology  are  taught  in  one  t«rm. 
There  is  one  term's  work  in  mineralogy,  about  half  of  which  is  devoted  to  crystallog- 
raphy and  half  to  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  minerals.  The  college  is  well 
supplied  with  illustrative  material,  the  collections  being  valued  at  $75,000,  and  the 
number  of  sx>ecimen8  estimated  at  40,000  to  50,000.  A  new  geological  building  is  pro- 
posed in  the  near  future. 

Geology  was  formerly  taught  in  the  Massachusetts  Agrioaltnral  C6Hege  by  Henry 
W.  Parker,  from  1870-79;  by  B.  K.  Emerson,  as  a  nonresident  lecturer,  1879-82;  by 
President  Chadboume,  1883;  by  I^esidentOreeuough,  1883-86;  by  Professor  Fernaldj 
1887-90,  since  which  time  it  has  not  been  taught. 


» From  the  programme  for  1892-93.  (^ r\r\rs\c 
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Geology  ia  tanght  for  two  tenna  and  mineralogy  for  one  term  at  tlie  French-Amcn^ 
kan  College,  SprmfffielcL    It  has  been  taught  since  1892  by  2.  W.  Kemp. 

In  Bostnn  CnivenHy  the  geology  is  taught  for  one  term,  by  PtoC  William  H,  Nilei* 
The  instruction  is  given  in  the  Massaehjaaetta  Institnte^of  Teeimology  with  the  nse^ 
of  the  equipments  found  there. 

The  subject  is  tanght  in  a  desultory  way  in  Boston  CoUego  by  a  few  lectures  at 
irregular  times. 

At  Tvfta  College  gQo\og;y  and  nunefaiogy  harm  been  taught  by  Ptof.  John  P.  Mar* 
shall  since  1855,  a  period  of  forty  yeazB.  Mineralogy  is  taught  the  first  half  year, 
and  geology,  lithology,  and  paleontology  the  second  half  year.  The  museum  o£ 
natural  history,  erect«d  in  1882-88,  at  a  oost  of  $60,000,  has  recently  had  an  addi- 
tional wing,  costing  $25,000.  No  estimato  is  given  of  the  valuable^  geological 
material,  which,  besides  the  many  thonaafid  doUani'  worth  purchased,  contains  the- 
collection  of  Profbssos  Marshall  fiir  the  past  forty  yonrsk 

In  Williams  College,  WilUametmimy  geology  was  first  tanght  in  1829  by  Chester 
Pewey.  It  was  taughfr  by  Ebenezer  Emmons  in  1833,  and  has  been  t'Uught  con^ 
tinnously  since  1829>  except  a  short  interval  from  1800  to  1892;  It  was  revived  in  1833,. 
with  T.  Nelson  Dale  aa  instructor.  The  subject  is  now  taught  for  two  terms,  with* 
much  emphasis  laid  on  the  field  work.  The  bmlxling  ibr  geology  is  valued  at  $25,000' 
and  the  collections  at  $8,000. 

Geology  has  been  taught  at  Worcester  Pohjiechnio  InatUiUe  since  1888  by  the  presi- 
dent,  Homer  T.  Fuller'.  Geology  is  taught  for  a  half  year  and  mineralogy  and 
metallurgy  for  a  half  year. 

At  Wellesleg  College  geology  is  taught  during  the  first  semester  by  Prof.  William 
U.  Niles,  and  mineralogy  and  lithology  during  the  second  semester  by  Miss  Sarah 
Y.  do  Kormandio.  The  first  course  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  fii'st  part  con- 
siders such  dynaraio  agents  as  streams,  glaciers^  volcanoes,  etc.  The  second  part 
considers  stratification,  folding,  mineral  veins,  etc.  The  third  part  closes  with  a 
general  survey  of  tho  physical  history  of  the  eurth  and  its  past  inhabLtants  as- 
revealed  in  the  rocks.  Instruction  is  by  means  of  leotnree,  text-book,  readings,  and> 
recitations. 

MICHIGAN. 

Geology  is  taught  in  11  colleges  and  universities  in  Mohigon*  It  oooupies  a  prom- 
inent  place  in  the  currlcnlum  at  tho  University  of  Michigan  and  at  tho  Michigan 
Mining  School. 

Unirm^sily  cf  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.r^Jsrael  C.  Russell,  professor  of  geology; 
William  H.  Pettee,  professor  of  mineralogy,  economic  geology,  and  mining  engineer- 
ing. Geology  was  first  taught  in  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1841  by  Douglas 
Houghton,  who  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology  in 
1839,  but  there  were  no  students  at  tho  university  until  1841.  The  well-known  Dr. 
Alex.  Wiuchell  was  professor  of  geology  for  many  years.  His  successor  was  I.  C. 
Russell^  the  present  incumbent. 

The  department  has  accumulated  a  large  quantity  of  illustrative  material  during 
its  moro  than  fifty  years  of  existence.  The  number  of  specimens,  estimated  at 
100,000,  are  valued  at  $30,000,  with  $1,000  worth  of  instruments,  maps,  etc.  The 
miueralogical  PoUections  include  the  Lederer  collection  of  2,500  European  specimens, 
along  with  a  rich  collection  of  Michigan  minerals.  In  geology  there  are  extensive 
collections  mode  by  the  State  geological  surveys,  along  with  others  obtained  by 
purchase  and  donation.  The  White  collection  contains  6,000  specimens,  the  Roomi- 
ger  25,000  specimens.  The  well-equipped  geological  laboratory  is  located  in  the 
natural  history  museum  along  with  zoology. 

Professor  Russell  ofl*ers  three  courses  in  geology,  each  continuing  through  tho- 
year.    Ono  year  is  given  to  the  elements  of  geology,  one  to  paleontology,  and  one  in 


'  Since  the  above  went  to  pi*e8B,  Mr.  Fuller  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  at  Dnirv  College 
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pliysical  and  historical  geology.  Professor  Pettee  gives  instraction  in  (1)  econoviie 
geology  for  one  semester,  in  which  particular  attention  is  paid  to  tho  geology  of 
znin^s  and  mineral  districts,  and  to  the  modes  of  occurrence  and  distribation  of 
minerals  of  commercial  importance;  (2)  geology  of  the  United  States^  one  semester; 
(3)  mineralogy  and  lithology,  one  year. 

Michigan  Mining  School, — M.  E.  Wads  worth,  professor;  A.  E.  Seaman,  instmctor. 
Geology  was  first  taught  in  the  Michigan  Mining  School  in  1886  by  Albert  Williarai| 
jr.,  who  remained  but  one  year,  since  which  time  it  has  been  under  the  charge  ef 
M.  E.  Wadsworth,  director  of  the  school.  Botany  and  zoology  are  taught  in  the  same 
department.  The  following  courses  of  instruction  are  ofifored:  (1)  Paleontology,  33 
hours,  elementary  course ;  (2)  crystallography,  60  hours,  study  and  determination  of 
crystal  forms.  The  laboratory  is  supplied  with  151  glass  models,  2,l53  wood  mod 
plaster  models,  and  1,800  natural  crystals;  (3)  mineralogy,  108  hours;  more  than 
27,000  specimens  are  available  in  this  work ;  (4)  petrography,  two  terms,  6  hoars  per 
week,  divided  into  microscopic  mineralogy,  lithology,  and  petrology;  in  this  work 
there  are  3,000  to  4,000  thin  sections  and  more  than  11,000  rock  specimens;  (5)  strati- 
graphical  geology,  one  term,  5  hours  per  week ;  (6)  physical  geology,  one  term  of  8 
hours  and  one  term  of  3  hours  per  week ;  (7)  economic  geology,  two  terms,  5  houn 
per  week ;  (8)  field  work  in  geology,  6  weeks,  45  hours  per  week. 

A  new  building  is  in  process  of  erection  at  Alma  College,  part  of  which  will  be 
given  to  the  geological  collections. 

MINNESOTA. 

Geology  is  taught  in  5  colleges  in  Minnesota,  but  in  only  1  does  it  form  a  separate 
department. 

University  of  Minnesota. — C.W.Hall,  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy;  F.W. 
Sardeson,  instructor  in  geology ;  C.  P.  Berkey,  instructor  in  mineralogy.  The  geolog- 
ical laboratories  occupy  rooms  on  the  first  iloor  and  basement  of  Pillsbury  Hall.  The 
collections  are  being  ripidly  increased  by  tho  material  brought  in  during  the  field 
work  carried  on  by  the  department,  and  the  system  of  exchanges  is  adding  material 
fh)m  distant  localities.  There  are  the  following  study  collections:  (1)  A  series  of 
crystals;  (2)  a  collection  of  native  elements  and  sulphides;  (3)  a  general  collec- 
tion of  the  more  common  minerals;  (4)  a  representative  collection  of  the  clastic  and 
orystallino  rocks;  (5)  a  collection  of  Paleozoic  fossils.  The  depai*tment  is  also  well 
equipped  in  instruments  for  the  study  of  physical  mineralogy  and  lithology. 

There  are  three  terms  offered  in  mineralogy  and  three  in  general  geology,  the  latter 
including  physiographic,  structural,  dynamic,  stratigraphio,  and  historical  geology 
and  paleontology,  two  terms  in  petrology,  and  one  in  applied  geology.  There  are 
also  4  graduate  courses  including:  (1)  The  granite  rocks  of  central  Minnesota;  (2) 
tho  pre-Cambrian  eruptives  of  northern  Minnesota;  (3)  basic  iutrusives  and  their 
contact  phenomena;  (4)  the  lower  Paleozoic  of  southeastern  Minnesota.  In  1893-^ 
there  were  8  graduate  students,  2  taking  geology  as  a  major,  6  as  a  minor,  and  1 
mineralogy  as  a  major  stndy. 

At  Carleton  College,  Korihfield,  geology  is  taught  for  one  term  by  L.  W.  Chaney, 
professor  of  biology  and  geology.  Tho  museum  is  especially  interesting  as  being  the 
receptacle  of  the  Hovey  Cave  Cabinet,  which  represents  nearly  twenty  years  collectiDg 
by  tho  great  cave  explorer,  Horace  C.  Hovey.  There  are  also  fine  collections  of  min- 
erals, corals,  shells,  and  other  materials,  including  1,500  illustrative  rock  specimens, 
numerous  fossils,  and  miscellaneous  materials. 

Geology  was  taught  two  terms  at  St.  Paul  College,  St.  Paid  Parle,  in  1891-92,  by 
Prof.  A.  C.  Bothe,  now  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific.  There  is  no  teacher  of  geology 
at  present. 

Geology  is  taught  one  term  each  in  Hamline  University,  St.  Paul,  and  GfutavwM 
Adolphus  College,  St,  Peter,  and  Macalester  College,  Si.  Paul, 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

Geology  is  taught  in  Mississippi  in  4  institntions,  bat  in  none  is  it  a  separate 
department. 

lu  the  University  of  MiaHssippi  the  subject  receives  much  attention.  It  was  first 
taught  in  1854  by  Lewis  Harper.  Eugene  W.  Hilgard,  State  geologist;  gave  instruc- 
tion in  geology  from  1859  to  1873,  except  during  the  four  years  of  the  war,  and  the 
course  was  one  of  the  loading  ones  in  the  institution.  The  collections  were  made 
largely  by  him,  and  are  representative  of  the  geology  of  Mississippi  and  the  a^oin- 
ing  States.  T.  O.  Mabry,  the  present  instructor,  teaches  mineralogy  one  term  and 
geology  one  term. 

Millsopa  College,  Jackson,  recently  established,  offers  two  terms  in  geology,  and 
Miasiseippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  one  and  a  half  terms.  Hust  Univer^ 
$i1yf  UolUj  Springs,  gives  two  terms  to  geology,  using  Le  Conte's  Elements  as  a  text, 
and  one  term  to  mineralogy. 

MISSOURI. 

In  Missouri  nearly  all  the  colleges  teach  geology,  19  in  all,  but  in  only  1,  the  State 
University,  does  it  form  a  special  department. 

University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  Columbia. — G.  C.  Broadhcad,  professor  of  geology 
and  mineralogy.  Geology  was  first  taught  here  in  1843  by  E.  H.  Leffingwcll,  which 
is  the  first  mention  of  geology  in  the  State,  most  of  the  other  colleges  being  of  more 
receut  date.  Previous  to  1871  geology  was  combined  with  chemistry  and  physics. 
From  1871  to  1883,  geology,  mineralogy,  zoology,  and  botany  were  combined.  The 
first  field  and  laboratory  work  done  by  students  was  in  1884.  The  first  mineralogical 
laboratory  was  in  1886.  In  1892  Q.  C.  Broadhead,  tbe  present  professor,  introduced 
paleontology.  W.  W.  Clendenin,  assistant  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy, 
resigned  in  1893. 

A  destructive  fire  in  1892  destroyed  most  of  the  valuable  collectiotis,  about  1,000 
specimens  only  being  saved  from  the  fire.  Others  have  since  been  purchased.  Instru- 
ments are  at  hand  for  field  work  and  laboratory  study  in  mineralogy  and  petrography. 
They  have  a  new  buihling  for  geology  and  biology,  valued  at  $50,000. 

The  following  required  and  elective  courses  are  offered:  (1)  Mineralogy,  descrip- 
tive and  determinative,  one  year;  (2)  elementary  geology,  lectures,  recitations,  and 
field  -work,  one  semester;  (3)  historical  geology  and  paleontology,  one  year;  (4)  crys- 
tallography, one  semester;  (5)  American  archaeology,  includes  discussions  of  mounds 
and  mound  builders  and  prehistoric  American  races;  (6)  meteorology  and  physio- 
graphio  geology;  (7)  geological  seminary  lectures,  theses,  reviews,  discussion,  etc., 
once  a  week. 

In  1893-94  there  were  3  graduate  students  taking  geology  as  a  major  study  and 
1  as  a  minor. 

At  the  School  of  Mines  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  Rolla,  instruction  is  given  in 
mineralogy  for  two  terms,  in  lithology  for  one  term,  and  one  term  each  in  dynamical, 
historical,  and  economic  geology. 

At  Washington  University,  St,  Louis,  the  following  courses  are  offered :  (1)  A  half 
courHO  in  crystallography;  (2)  mineralogy;  (3)  a  half  course  in  mineralogy  and  geol- 
ogy; (4)  elementary  and  systematic  geology;  (5)  lithology;  (6)  economic  geology; 
(7)  paleontology ;  (8)  petrography.  Instruction  is  given  by  Gustav  Hambach,  adjunct 
professor  of  geology.  The  subject  was  first  taught,  in  1871,  by  William  B.  Potter. 
The  school  of  engmeering  of  the  University,  including  geology  and  mineralogy,  will 
soon  move  to  new  grounds. 

Central  College,  Fayette,  i»  just  finishing  a  new  science  building,  in  which  geology 
^ill  have  enlarged  room  and  facilities. 

William  Jewell  College,  Liberty,  contemplates  a  new  science  building  soon,  with  an 
additional  instructor  in  science. 
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At  Dnirij  College,  Springfield,  the  chair  of  geology  ia  si>6cially  euclowod.  IIl8t^u^ 
tion  was  first  given  in  1875  by  Oliver  Brown ;  at  present  by  Edward  M.  Sbcpard.  The 
musoQin  is  said  to  bo  one  o£  the  best  west  of  th«  Mississiptpi.  The  minecalogical  e«l- 
lection  contains  the  fine  Dr.  Flanner  cabinet  of  Lake  Superior  copper  ores,  and  s|m^ 
oial  sets  illustrating  the  physical  properties  of  minerals,  with  material  for  laboratory 
and  class-room  use*  The  paleontology  cabinet  is  espeeially  ricb  in  Missoun  forau. 
The  lithological  cabinet  contains  most  of  the  common  reeks,  Mlnecalogj  is  tao^ 
for  one  term  and  geology  fbr  two. 

MONTANA. 

Geology  is  taught  in  the  only  two  colleges  in  Montana,  but  does  not  form  a  special 
department  in  either.  The  College  of  Montana,  Deer  Lodge,  was  established  in  lS8i 
The  Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arte,  Boseman,  just  estabUriled^  bai 
geology  in  the  course,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  taught. 

NEBRASKA. 

Geology  is  taught  in  8  colleges  and  universities  in  Nebraska,  but  is  a  separate 
department  in  only  1« 

The  University  of  Xehraska,  Lincoln,  is  well  equipped  for  instruction  in  geology. 
Tho  subject  was  first  taught  in  1871  by  Samuel  Anghiy ;  instruction  is  given  at  pres- 
ent by  Erwin  II.  Barbour,  professor  of  geology  and  State  geologist.  The  foTlowuig 
courses  are  offered:  (1)  Elementary  geology,  one  year;  (2)  paleontology, one  year; 
(3)  advanced  geology,  one  semester;  (4)  lithology  and  (5)  mineralogy,  each  one 
semester.  The  building,  for  geology  is  valued  at  $2,500  to  $3,000,  and  the  collectioa 
at  $2,000.  While  there  are  no  regular  graduate  students  in  geology,  4  students 
are  doing  graduate  work  at  such  times  as  they  can,  which  is  classed  as  irregnkr 
graduate  work. 

Geology  is  offered  for  four  terms  at  the  Vniveraity  of  Otnaha,  Bellsvue,  but  no 
particulars  are  at  hand. 

Geology  was  taught  for  one  term  at  York  College  in  1893,  but  these  is  no  class  in 
the  subject  in  1894-95. 

NEVADA. 

The  University  of  Nerada,  Reno,  offers  two  courses  ia  geology-^one  in  general 
geology,  sixteen  weeks,  and  one  in  cconomie  geology,  twelve  weeks.  W.  MoN-  MiUer, 
tho  present  instructor^  began  teaching  the  subjeot  thaoe  in  1888. 

NEW  HAMPSHIEE.      . 

In  New  Hampshire  geology  is  taught  at  Dartmouih  CeUege  and  tho  New  Mampf^ 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arte,  In  the  latter  it  is  of  minor  importaBce 
and  is  taught  for  only  one  term. 

At  Dartmouth  College  tho  following  courses  are  offered  by  Charles  IL  ffitoheock, 
professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy :  (I)  Mineralogy,  two  terms,  recitatiouo,  lectures, 
and  laboratory  work  (Dana's  Manual  of  Mineralogy  and  Petrography,  Williams^i 
Text-Book  of  Crystallography) ;  (2)  three  terms  in  geno^  geology,  the  ilcst  term 
physical  geology,  the  second  term  liiatorical  geology,  the  third  surface  geology; 
there  is  a  shorter  course  (3),  which  gives  more  briefly  the  substaoee  of  that  given  is 
the  first  two  terms  above ;  (4)  one  term  in  petrography,  and  (5)  on«  term*  in  mineral 
resources  of  the  United  States  and  (6)  one  term  in  physical  geology.  The  museui 
of  geology  and  biology  is  in  Culver  Hall,  and  is  well  equipped  in  itioatratiTt 
mntoriaL  It  contains,  among  others,,  the  Frederick  Hall  oolleotion  of  minerals  and 
rocks — a  special  collection  of  the  rocks  of  New  Hampshire  and  yevmont  gaS^hexei. 
under  the  auspices  of  the  geological  survey  of  New  Hampshire,  colleotion  of  eeonomio 
geology,  topographic  models,  etc.  The  college  has  recently  received  a  beqoest  of 
$60,000  for  the  purpose  of  founding  and  maintaining  a  ebair  in  paleontology,.  archiD- 
ology,  ethnology,  and  kindred  subjects. 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

Geology  is  taught  in  two  colleges  in  New  Jersey;  in  both  of  which  it  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  the  cnrricnlum. 

lu  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  PriMceton,  geology  was  first  taught  hy  the  famous 
scientist,  Joseph  Henry,  about  1845.  The  department  is  at  present  in  charge  of  Wil- 
liam B.  Scott,  Blair  professor  of  geology,  who  has  several  assistants.  The  college  is 
well  equipped  with  illustrative  material.  The  museum  occupies  the  central  and 
eastern  wings  of  Nassau  Hall  and  is  divided  into  three  general  departments:  (I) 
Geology  (including  mineralogy);  (2)  paleontology,  and  (3)  archteology.  In  the  first 
department  a  special  room  contains  a  unique  collection  of  more  than  5,000  specimens 
of  erratic  bowlders  and  drift  material  from  Switzerland.  There  is  a  special  room 
devoted  to  the  typical  rocks  and  fossils  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  There  is  also  a 
collection  of  the  typical  rocks  of  the  State  of  New  York.  There  is  a  collection  of 
2,600  specimens,  chiefly  crystals,  bequeathed  by  the  late  A.  McMartin,  of  New  York. 
The  paleontology  department  is  especially  rich  in  vertebrate  forms  ft-om  Europe 
and  America.  Many  of  these  have  been  secured  by  the  exploring  expeditions,  eleven 
in  all,  which  have  been  sent  by  the  college  to  the  Tertiary  regions  of  the  Western 
States.  The  first  of  these  went  in  1877.  The  number  of  fossils,  not  counting  dupli- 
cates, is  15,000. 

The  following  courses  are  offered:  (1)  Elementary  geology,  one  term;  (2)  physical 
geology,  two  terms;  (3)  historical  geology,  two  terms;  (4)  physical  geography,  two 
terms;  (5)  mineralogy,  two  terms.  The  first  three  are  by  Professor  Scott,  the  fourth 
by  Professor  Libbey,  the  fifth  by  Professor  Cornwall  and  Mr.  Phillips.  The  special 
development  at  Princeton  has  been  in  the  lines  of  stratigraphical  geology  and  verte- 
brate paleontology. 

At  Ihilgei'8  College,  Neto  Jirunatoick,  geology  was  first  taaght  by  Lewis  C.  Beck 
about  1830,  and  at  Kutgcrs  Scientific  School,  established  as  part  of  the  college  in 
1865,  it  was  first  taught  by  Prof.  George  H.  Cook,  for  many  years  State  gieologist  of 
New  Jersey.  The  subject  is  now  taught  in  both  institutions  by  Albert  H.  Chester, 
professor  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  who  gives  instruction  in  mineralogy  and 
geology  for  one  year.  The  lectures  in  mineralogy  are  illustrated  both  by  the  college 
collections  and  the  private  collections  of  the  professor  in  charge,  the  latter  number- 
ing 4,000  specimens  and  the  college  collections  11,500  8X>ecimens,  which  are  valued  at 
$20,000.    These  are  stored  in  Geological  Hall,  erected  in  1871  at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Geology  is  taught  for  two  terms  in  the  New  Mejcico  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechaulc  Arte,  Mcsilla  Parle,  by  E.  O.  Wooton,  professor  of  botany.  The  equipment 
is  meager,  the  subject  being  first  taught  in  1891-92. 

At  the  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines,  Socorro,  opened  in  September,  1893,  geology 
and  mineralogy  are  in  the  list  of  courses  contemplated  after  the  first  year. 

NEW  YORK. 

Geology  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum  in  many  of  the  New  York 
colleges.  The  subject  is  taught  in  22  colleges  and  universities,  and  is  a  separate 
<lepartraent  in  9  of  them;  2,  Syracuse  and  St.  Lawrence  universities,  forming 
sejiarate  departments  this  year  (1895). 

Cornell  Univereity,  lihaoa. — A.  C.  Gill,  assistant  professor  of  mineralogy  and  petrog- 
raphy; Gilbert  D.  Harris,  assistant  professor  of  paleontology;  Ralph  S.  Tarr, 
dynamical  geology  and  physical  geography.  Geology  was  first  taught  at  Cornell 
University  in  1868  by  C.  Fred  Hartt.  After  the  departure  of  H.  8.  Williams,  who 
"was  for  many  years  professor  of  geology,  no  full  professor  was  appointed,  but  three 
assistant  professors  (as  noted  above),  each  independent  in  his  own  snbdepartment. 
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The  musenm  and  laboratory  collections  are  arranged  in  McGraw  Hall.  In  miner- 
alogy and  petrography  the  laboratory  is  well  fitted  np  with  microscopes,  thin  aee- 
tions,  etc.,  and  has  in  charge  the  Silliman  series  of  minerals  (cost,  $6,000).  In 
paleontology  there  is  the  Jewett  collection  of  Paleozoic  invertebrates,  which  is 
valued  at  $20,000;  the  East  collection  of  Trenton  trilobites  (cost,  $1,000),  and  tiie 
Newcomb  ooUection  of  recent  shells  (cost,  $10,000).  The  dynamical  and  physical 
laboratory  is  equipped  with  illustrative  collections,  maps,  photographs,  etc. 

There  is  one  fellowship  in  geology  worth  $500  and  one  graduate  scholarship  worth 
$400. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  :^ 

A,  Required. — (1)  Mineralogy,  one  term;  (2)  general  geology,  one  term;  (3)  eco- 
nomic geology,  one  term;  (4)  lithology,  one  term. 

B,  Elective, — (5)  Physical  geography,  2  hours  weekly,  one  year;  (6)  general 
geology,  2  hours,  one  year,  more  in  detail  than  course  2;  (7)  laboratory,  1  hoar  a 
week  for  one  year;  (8)  glacial  geology,  3  hours  per  week,  one  term;  (9)  geological 
investigation,  2  hours  per  week,  one  year;  (10)  mineralogy,  two  terms,  and  crystal- 
lography one  term,  3  hours ;  (11)  petrography,  two  terms  or  more ;  (12)  paleontology, 
with  field  work,  museum  methods,  laboratory  work,  and  palcontological  drawing; 
(13)  invertebrate  paleontology. 

About  33  per  ccnb  of  the  students  eligible  to  elect  geology  did  so  in  1893-94.    There 
wore  2  graduate  students  taking  geology  as  a  major  and  6  as  a  minor.    In  1894-86 
there  are  in — 
(a)  Mineralogy  and  petrography  (partly  elective) : 

Undergraduates 63 

Graduates 5 

(&)  Physical  and  dynamical  geology  (partly  elective) : 

Undergraduates ; 75 

Graduates 3 

(c)  Paleontology  (wholly  elective) : 

Undergraduates 8 

Graduates 3 

Columbia  College,  I^ew  York.^ — Science  has  always  bad  a  prominent  placo  at 
Columbia.  The  college  was  founded  in  1754,  and  for  three  years  President  Samael 
Johnson  comprised  the  entire  faculty.  The  first  professor  to  be  appointed  was 
Daniel  Treadwell  (1757),  with  the  title  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  history. 
The  eleventh  chair  to  be  established  received  the  title  of  geography  (1781),  and  ii 
was  held  for  one  year  by  John  D.  Gross  and  then  for  five  years  by  John  Kemp,  after 
which  it  lapsed.  For  the  next  seventy  years  such  work  as  was  at  all  related  to 
geology  was  done  under  the  comprehensive  name  of  natural  history.  Geological 
interest  was  active  in  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  now  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Sciences,  which  was  founded  in  1818,  and  the  first  president  of  the  lycenm  was 
Samuel  L.  Mitch  ill,  who  had  held  the  chair  of  natural  history  in  the  college,  and 
who  has  left  not  a  few  papers  in  paleontology  and  geology. 

The  subject  received  its  chief  impetus  when  the  present  school  of  mines  was  founded 
in  1804.  For  the  next  two  years  Dr.  Charles  F.  Chandler  gave  the  geological  instruc- 
tion, in  addition  to  his  chief  duties  in  the  chemical  department.  In  1866  a  chair  of 
geology  and  paleontology  was  established,  and  to  it  Dr.  John  8.  Newberry  was 
called  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  With  the  advent  of  Dr.  Newberry  the 
dopartmout  at  once  became  a  prominent  feature  of  the  university.  His  reputation 
was  already  established  by  reports  on  the  geology  of  the  Western  Territories,  and  his 
appointment  as  State  geologist  of  Ohio  in  1869  gave  him  a  rich  field  in  which  to 
work  and  in  which  to  train  others.  Dr.  Newberry  began  the  collections  which  before 
his  death  reached  nearly  100,000  specimens,  and  which  are  especially  well  adapted  to 

>  1804-95.    After  tho  appofntmont  of  Professors  Harris  and  Gill. 
'Contribated  by  J.  F.  Kemp,  professor  of  geology  at  Columbia. 
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teaching.  The  following  names  of  assistants  to  Dr.  Newberry  are  fonnd  on  the  rolls : 
George  S.  Baxter,  1868-69;  William  B.  Potter,  1869-1871;  Henry  Newton,  1870-18755 
I.  C.  Russell,  1875-1877;  William  A  Hooker,  1877-78;  Spencer  B.  Newberry,  1878-79^ 
Nathaniel  L.  Britton,  1879-1886.  Later  than  this  the  position  of  assistant  was 
resolved  into  two  so-called  fellowships,  which  were  held  by  F.  J.  H.  Merrill,  John  L 
Northrop,  and  Arthur  Hollick  for  varying  terms.  In  December,  1890,  Dr.  Newberry 
became  incapacitated,  and  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  departmental  work  was  done 
by  Arthur  Hollick  and  by  H.  S.  Munroe,  the  professor  of  mining. 

In  June,  1891,  J.  F.  Kemp  was  made  adjunct  professor,  and  in  June,  1892,  received 
the  appointment  to  the  full  chair.  Dr.  Newberry  passed  away  in  December,  1892. 
The  present  staff  contains,  in  addition,  Arthur  Hollick,  with  the  title  of  tutor,  and 
Gilbert  Vnn  Ingen,  curator.  In  1893  G.  K.  Gilbert  was  lecturer  in  geology.  Besides 
the  usual  work  in  general  geology.  Professor  Kemp  gives  university  courses  in  eco- 
nomic geology  and  petrography;  Dr.  Hollick  offers  extended  work  in  paleobotany, 
and  Mr.  Van  Ingen  does  the  same  in  invertebrate  paleontology.  In  the  department 
of  biology  Prof.  H  F.  Osbom  offers  university  courses  in  vertebrate  paleontology, 
and  the  work  is  done  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  where,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  former  rich  material  of  the  museum,  there  is  now  the  Cope  collection, 
recently  acquired  by  purchase.  Professor  Osbom  is  also  curator  of  this  department 
at  the  museum.  Dr  Bashford,  dean  of  the  department  of  biology,  offers  work  on 
fossil  fish,  running  through  the  year.  Both  these  latter  courses  ore  in  close  a6Soci»> 
tion  with  the  geological  department.  Mineralogy  is  a  separate  department  at  Colom- 
bia, and  is  manned  at  present  by  Prof.  Thos.  Egleston  (mineralogy  and  metallurgy). 
Adjunct  Prof.  A  J.  Moses,  Tutor  L.  McI.  Luqucr,  and  Assistant  Hcinrich  Ries. 

Nine  courses  are  offered  in  general  geology,  paleontology,  and  petrography,  all 
but  one  extending  through  tbe  year.  Two  courses  iu  general  geology  are  collegiate 
courses  in  Columbia  College,  the  others  are  university  courses. 

The  geological  department  possesses  well-rounded  equipment  for  general  instruc- 
tion, but  it  is  especially  rich  in  fossil  plants,  in  fossil  fish,  ond  in  economic  geology. 
It  is  also  fortunate  in  having  access  to  the  collections  at  the  American  Museum,  where 
Hall's  types  and  many  thousands  of  other  invertebrates  are  under  the  care  of  Prof. 
R  P.  Whitfield.  The  approaching  removal  to  a  now  and  enlarged  site  (1897)  offers 
encouraging  opportunities  for  growth,  and  when  the  grreat  drains  upon  the  endow- 
ment, made  by  the  unavoidably  heavy  expenses  attendant  on  this,  have  been  met  it 
is  expected  that  the  geological  force  will  be  still  further  increased. 

At  the  Unirersifif  of  BocheateTf  Jioche9terf  geology  wns  first  taught  at  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  university  in  1850  by  Chester  Dewey,  and  is  taught  nt  present  by  Herman 
Lei^oy  Fairchild,  professor  of  geology.  The  department  occupies  the  whole  upper 
floor  of  Sioley  Hall,  valued  at  $100,000,  the  library  occupying  the  lower  floor.  The 
museum  includes  the  Ward  collections  in  mineralogy,  petrography,  paleontology, 
and  pbenomenal  geology,  consisting  of  the  original  collections  of  Professor  Ward. 
The  collection  was  purchased  by  the  university  in  1862  for  $20,000.  It  was  at  that 
time  the  largest  and  choicest  geological  collection  in  America.  Students  accompan- 
ied by  an  instructor  also  have  access  to  the  extensive  collections  of  Ward's  Natural 
Science  Establishment. 

One  term's  work  is  offered  in  mineralogy  and  petrography,  two  terms  in  general 
geology.  There  is  given  in  one  term  a  more  general  course  iu  elementary  geology  for 
those  who  do  not  take  the  preceding  courses.  The  following  special  courses  are  offered 
to  advanced  students  who  are  prepared  t3take  them :  (1)  Advanced  petrography;  (2) 
advanced  geology;  (3)  paleontology;  (4)  economic  geology;  (5)  phj'siography;  (6) 
meteorology.  There  is  also  a  list  of  honor  studies  in  geology,  which  includes  a  crit- 
ical study  of  certain  standard  monographs. 

At  Union  CoUcget  Schenectady^  geology  was  first  taught  in  1845  by  Jonathan  Pear- 
son. For  a  nnmher  of  years  instruction  has  been  given  in  geology  and  biology  by 
Prof.  James  H.  Stollcr,  but  in  1894  geology  was  made  a  separate  department,  with 
Charles  S.  Pressor  as  acting  professor.  The  following  courses  are  offered :  (1)  Miner- 
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alogy  and  lithology ;  (2)  general  geology;  (8)  economic  geology;  (4)  historical  geol- 
ogy (advanced  course) ;  (5)  field  geology ;  (6)  areal  geology ;  (7)  advanced  field  work 
and  independent  research;  (8)  paleontology,  ivith  partionlar  attention  to  the  Paleo- 
zoic faunas. 

Particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  stratigraphy  and  paleontology  of  the  Paleozoic  for- 
mations of  New  York,  for  -which  Union  University  is  admirably  situated,  being  within 
easy  access  of  the  large  collections  at  Albany  and  in  the  very  midst  of  this  classic  geo- 
logic area,  so  that  in  one  or  two  days  any  type  locality  of  the  New  York  series  may  be 
visited.  Professor  Prosser  is  well  equipped  for  this  work,  having  been  associated 
with  Dr.  H.  S  Williams,  at  Cornell  University,  for  seven  years,  and  four  years  on  the 
United  States  snrvey.  Since  the  removal  of  Dr.  Williams  to  Yale  and  the  death  of 
Dr.  Newberry,  Professor  Prosser  is  the  first  to  offer  special  courses  on  New  York  geol- 
ogy.   Both  graduate  and  undergraduate  instruction  will  be  given. 

The  museum  is  well  equipx>ed  with  specimens  given  as  follows:  Paleozoic  fossils, 
870 ;  Mesozoic,  300 ;  Cenezoic,  200 ;  li thological  specimens,  1,010 ;  general  mineral  collec- 
tion, 4,000;  total,  7,380.    The  zoological  collections  contain  15,000  specimens. 

At  Hamilton  College,  Clinion,  geology  was  first  taught  in  18^19  by  Oren  Root.  At 
present  it  is  taught  by  Charles  H.  Smyth,  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy.  The 
department  is  located  in  the  Knox  Hall  of  Natural  History  and  has  extensive  illus- 
trative collections,  including  2,500  fossils  and  rocks  illustrating  the  geology  of  New 
York  and  1,750  illustrating  the  geology  of  the  United  States,  600  Silurian  fossils  from 
Europe,  and  10,000  specimens  of  ores  and  minerals. 

I  Throe  terms'  work  are  offered  in  general  geology  and  additional  courses  are  elect- 
ive in  ecouomie  geology  and  petrography.  A  course  of  lectures  is  given  also  in 
physiography,  and  special  research  work  on  local  geology  may  be  taken.  Mineral- 
ogy and  crystallography  are  elective. 

The  first  instructor  in  geology  at  the  Universiiij  of  the  City  of  New  York  was  John 
William  Draper,  who  began  some  time  prior  to  1859.  The  subject  is  taught  at 
present  by  John  James  Stevenson,  professor  of  geology.  Since  the  removal  of  the 
university  to  its  new  site  at  University  Heights,  in  1894,  the  department  is  located 
in  two  temporary  buildings.  A  special  building  for  geology  and  biology  is  in  con- 
templation. 

The  following  courses  are  offered :  (1)  Physical  geography,  one  term  two  hours  per 
week ;  (2)  general  geology,  one  term  two  hours,  one  term  one  hour  per  week ;  (3) 
laboratory  course,  one  term  two  hours;  (4)  economic  geology,  two  terms  three  hours; 
(5)  determinative  mineralogy,  two  terms  two  hours ;  (6)  Anthropology,  two  terms  one 
hour. 

Geology  was  first  taught  at  St.  Laxcrence  Univcr$Hy,  Canton,  in  1871  by  Prof.  James 
Henry  Cbapin.  Professor  Chnpin  died  in  1892,  and  in  July,  1894,  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Chapin,  announced  her  intention  of  founding  the  Chapin  professorship  of  geology 
and  mineralogy.    The  department  will  soon  be  created. 

At  ITohart  College,  Geneva,  geology  was  first  taught  by  Horace  Webster  in  18S5-26, 
who  was  afterwards  president  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Instruction 
is  given  at  present,  provisionally,  by  Prof.  H.  L.  Smith.  The  museum  collections 
are  reported  to  be  extensive. 

In  18i7  geology  was  added  to  the  curriculum  at  Colgate  rnivernitg,  but  no  instructor 
was  named.  In  18G0  William  Mather  was  named  as  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  geol- 
ogy, but  at  the  same  time  geology  disappears  from  the  curriculum.  The  existence 
of  a  real  department  dates  from  1868,  when  Albert  S.  Bickmore  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history.  In  1874  Walter  R.  Brooks  was  appointed  lecturer  on  natural 
history.  Upon  his  death,  in  1888,  Aaron  H.  Cole  was  elected  and  continued  until  1892, 
since  which  time  Albert  P.  Brigham,  professor  of  geology  and  natural  history,  has 
been  in  charge. 

Six  courses  are  now  offered  in  geology,  three  are  devoted  to  general  geology,  the 
others  to  paleontology  and  research  work  in  historical  geology.    There  are  two 
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courses  in  mineralogy.  The  university  is  admirably  situated  for  study  of  the  type 
series  of  Paleozoic  formations.  It  is  hero  that  the  Harvard  University  summer 
Bcliool  does  part  of  its  field  work. 

Tlie  collections  aro  extensive  and  are  divided  into  the  historical^  dynamical,  litho- 
logical,  and  economic  f  the  latter  includes  a  great  quantity  of  material  from  the 
World's  Fair.  The  laboratory  is  supplied  with  maps,  modola>  photographs,  and 
lithological  lathe. 

A,  separate  department  of  geology  has  just  been  created  at  Syracuse  Univeraity^ 
with  E.  C.  QuereaUy  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  charge f  the  courses  have 
not  been  announced.  The  subject  was  first  taught  at  Syracuse  in  1872  by  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Wiuchelly  late  of  Ann  Arbor. 

Jiensselaer  Polytecknio  Inatiiuie,  Troy,  has  had  geology  since  1825,  when  it  was  first 
taught  by  Amos  Eaton.  The  last  instructor  was  Henry  B.  Noaon,  ptrofessor  of 
chemistry  and  natural  science,  who  died  January  18,  1895. 

At  the  United  Siate»  Military  Academy,  ffeei  Point,  geology  was  first  taught  in  1^5^ 
the  first  professor  of  geology,  W.  F.  Hopkins,  being  appointed  in  1838.  The  present 
profiessor  is  S.  K  Tillman.    Mineralogy  has  been  taught  since  1820. 

At  Vaawr  CoJleyCy  FoughJieepsie,  geology  and  mineralogy  are  taught  by  William  B. 
D wight,  ^lineralogy  has  two  courses,  one  an  abridged  course.  In  geology  there  is 
first  a  brief  course  in  physiographic  geology,  followed  by  a  course  in  lithological 
geology;  the  principles  of  petrography  are  here  introduced, 'use  is  made  of  the 
microscope,  and  microscopic  sections  are  prepared.  Dynamical  geology  is  next  taken 
up,  followed  by  paleontology  and  historical  geology.  Advanced  courses  may  be 
elected  in  petrology,  paleontology,  stratigraphical  or  dynamical  geology.  The 
miucralogical  and  geological  laboratories  are  well  equipped  with  iustruments.  The 
cabinets  contain  more  than  10,000  specimens,  besides  models,  sections,  relief  maps, 
etc.  There  is  among  others  a  valuable  collection  of  ihe  remarkable  vertebrate  fossils 
of  Tertiary  ago  from  the  Bad  Lands  of  Nebraska. 

The  other  colleges  in  the  State  in  which  gcolo^  is  taught  aro  aaumeratcd  in  the 
accompanying  tables^ 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

In  North  Carolina  geology  is  taught  in  8  colleges  and  universities,  but  in  only'l, 
the  Fnivei'sity  of  North  Carolina,  does  it  form  a  separate  department  or  have  any 
prominence  in  the  curriculum.  In  the  others  it  ia  taught  for  one  term,  with  an 
additional  term  of  mineralogy  in  some  of  them. 

At  the  University  of  Xorih  Carolina,  Chapd  Hill,  geology  was  first  taught  in  1817 
by  Denison  Olmstead.  It  has  been  a  separate  department  since  July,  1892,  with 
Collier  Cobb  professor  of  geology  at  present.  Four  years'  work  are  now  offered  in 
the  subject,,  but  no  particulars  are  at  hand  concerning  the  courses.  The  depart- 
ment occupies  a  building  with  the  State  geological  survey  offices  and  biology.  The 
department  of  geology  occupies  the  first  fioor  with  two  laboratories,  a  lecture  room, 
cabinet,  and  library.  The  subject  is  elective,  and.  in  1893-94  about  45  per  cent  of 
the  students  elected  it.  There  were  3  graduate  students  the  same  year,  1  taking 
the  subject  as  a  major  and  2  as  a  minor. 

At  Davidson  College,  Davidson,  geology  was  first  tanght  in  1857  by  W.  H.  Kerr, 
afterwards  State  geologist.  At  present  Prof.  Henry  Louis  Smith  teaches  mineralogy 
four  months  and  geology  the  remaining  six  months  of  the  year.  There  is  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  10,000  or  11,000  specimens. 

NORTH  DAKOTA* 

In  North  Dakota  geology  is  taught  in  3  colleges,  but  forma  a  prominent  feature 
iu  none  of  them. 
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OHIO. 

In  Ohio  geology  is  taaght  in  30  colleges  and  universities.    While  it  forms  a  i 
rate  department  in  only  2,  it  forms  a  prominent  feataro  in  several  others.    In  9  dif- 
ferent institutions  the  subject  is  taught  for  three  terms  or  more. 

At  Ohio  State  University,  Columhua,  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  State  geologist,  has 
taught  geology  since  1875.  Ho  was  the  first  instructor.  Miss  Florence  Bascom  is 
at  present  assistant.*  The  department  is  well  equipped  for  work.  It  is  in  a  build, 
ing  valued  at  $105,000.  The  large  collection  in  the  museum  has  been  arranged  for 
instruction  rather  than  display.  It  embraces  the  following  series:  (1)  representa- 
tives of  tbe  different  formations  of  the  State  and  the  loading  phases  of  esicU  forma- 
tion-; (2)  a  collection  of  the  Ohio  fossils,  which  includes  a  large  majority  of  ihb 
described  fossils  and  many  type  specimens,  particularly  rich  in  Upper  Silurian  and 
Devonian  forms  and  plants  of  the  coal  period ;  (3)  the  collection  of  economic  min- 
erals of  the  State;  (4)  the  petrographical  collectionSi  which  include  the  Hawes 
collection,  the  Krantz  collection,  and  the  Rosenbusch  complete  series  of  typical  rock 
specimens  from  abroad.  These  are  supplemented  by  two  series  of  thin  sectioiM^ 
including  Voigt  and  Hochgesang's  collections.  There  are  also  many  other  speoi- 
menjs  on  general  geology  and  mineralogy,  many  geological  models  and  maps. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  by  Professor  Orton :  (1)  General  geology,  lectnres, 
two  terms ;  (2)  economic  geology,  one  term ;  (3)  dynamical  and  structural  geology, 
one  term;  (4)  paleontology,  no  limit.  The  following  by  Miss  Bascom:  (1)  Phys- 
ical geography,  one  term;  (2)  elementary  geology,  one  term;  (3)  petrography,  two 
years;  mineralogy  is  taught  for  three  terms  by  N.  W.  Lord,  professor  of  mining  and 
metallurgy. 

Of  the  students  eligible  to  elect  geology  in  1893-94,  37  per  cent  elected  it.  Thero 
were  two  graduate  students  taking  geology  as  a  major  the  same  year. 

At  the  Western  Beserve  University,  Cleveland,  geology  was  first  taught  in  1839,  by 
Prof.  Samuel  St.  John,  who  taught  it  for  one  term  in  the  course.  At  present  (1894) 
it  is  a  separate  department  taught  by  Henry  P.  Gushing,  associate  professor  of  geol- 
ogy. Within  two  years  a  new  building  for  biology  and  geology  is  to  be  erected. 
The  specimens  in  the  cabinets,  numbering  12,000,  arc  estimated  to  be  worth  $6,000,  and 
the  instruments,  etc.,  estimated  at  $2,000. 

The  following  courses  were  given  in  1893-94,  each  a  half  year  in  length:  (1)  A 
general  course  in  geology;  (2)  crystallography  and  descriptive  mineralogy;  (8) 
determinative  mineralogy  and  blowpipe  aual3'8i8;  (4)  dynamical  geology  and  litbol- 
ogy ;  (5)  structural  and  historical  geology.  Geology  is  au  electee  and  of  the  students 
eligible  to  elect  in  1893-94,  50  per  cent  did  so. 

A  now  building  for  science  is  in  course  of  erection  at  Buchtel  College,  Akron.  While 
geology  is  not  a  separate  department  at  Buchtel,  it  is  a  prominent  subject  in  the 
curriculum.  No  particulars  are  at  hand  as  to  the  number  or  scope  of  the  cohims 
offered. 

In  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  but  two  terms  of  geology  were 
offered  in  1893-94,  but  in  the  following  year  the  course  was  extended  somewhat 
There  are:  (1)  A  course  in  mineralogy,  (2)  a  course  in  general  geology,  (3)  a  course  in 
advanced  geology,  (4)  a  course  in  physical  geology.  It  is  taught  at  present  by  Frank 
Mason  Gonistock,  professor  of  natural  history. 

In  Ohio  Wesley  an  University,  Delaware,  geology  is  now  taught  for  one  year  by  Edward 
T.  Nelson,  professor  of  physiology  and  geology.  Mineralogy  is  taught  by  the  depart- 
ment of  chemistry  for  one  term.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  Paleozoic  fossils 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  A  portion  of  the  last  term  is  given  to  economic  geology. 
More  advanced  courses  are  contemplated  in  the  future.  One  building  is  now  devoted 
to  biology,  physiology,  and  geology. 

1  Since  tho  above  ^rent  to  presa,  Miss  BaAcom  has  accepted  a  position  at  Dryn  Mawr,  andJ.JL 
Bownockor  has  been  appointed  asBistant. 
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Lima  College,  Lima,  is  a  new  institatioD,  and  tho  first  class  in  geology  will  hei 
formed  in  1895. 

At  Oberlin  College,  Oherlin,  a  natural  history  bnilding  is  planned  for  geology, 
zoology,  and  l>otany.  Geology  is  now  combined  with  zoology,  but  a  separate  depart- 
ment of  geology  is  contemplated. 

At  Miami  Univernty,  Oxford,  the  department  of  biology  and  geology  has  been  for 
many  years  in  charge  of  zoologists,  and  geology  has  been  subordinate  to  zoology  and 
botany. 

At  Jntioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  both  Professor  Orton,  State  geologist,  and  Pro- 
fessor Claypole,  of  Bachtel  College,  have  taught  geology  at  different  times.  It  is 
not  certain  whether  the  subject  was  first  taught  by  Professor  Chandler  or  by  Professor 
Claypole.  The  subject  is  now  taught  for  three  terms  by  Prof.  G.  A.  Hubbell,  and  it 
is  expected  to  add  an  additional  elective  term.  One  term  is  devoted  to  economic 
geology,  and  two  to  general  and  local  geology.    The  museum  collections  are  large. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Geology  will  be  tiught  the  coming  year  (1894-5)  at  the  two  new  institutions  in 
Oklahoma.  Neither  one  is  yet  old  enough  to  have  a  class  sufficiently  advanced  to 
study  the  subject  this  year.  The  University  of  Oklahoma,  Xorman,  contemplates  a 
geological  survey  uuder  the  charge  of  the  professor  of  geology  at  tho  university. 

OREGON. 

In  Oregon  geology  is  taught  in  8  colleges  and  universities,  but  at  present  forms  ft 
separate  department  in  none  of  them. 

At  the  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  geology  has  been  taught  since  1877  by 
Thomas  Condon,  tho  present  instructor.  There  is  this  year  one  course  extending 
through  the  tbrco  terms;  next  year  (1894-95)  another  advanced  conrso  will  be  given 
extending  through  the  year,  making  six  terms  in  all.  A  separate  department  of 
geology  is  contemplated  in  tho  near  future.  There  are  largo  collections  in  the  cab- 
inet, valued  at  $10,000. 

At  the  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,  geology  is  at  present  combined 
with  physics.  Next  year  (1894-95)  it  is  expected  to  make  geology  and  mineralogy  ft 
separate  department. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  Pennsylvania  geology  is  taught  in  24  different  institutions,  but  in  none  of  them 
does  it  form  a  separate  department  except  the  Boys'  Central  High  School  at  Phila- 
delphia. In  several  colleges  and  universities  mentioned  below  it  forms  a  prominent 
place  in  tho  curriculum. 

Univei'sity  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. — Geology  was  first  taught  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1835  by  tho  well-known  geologist,  Henry  D.  Rogers. 
Mineralogy  was  made  a  separate  course  in  1816,  With  Thomas  Cooper  as  professor. 
At  present  instruction  is  given  by  Amos  P.  Brown,  instructor  in  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy. Edward  D.  Cope,  professor  of  mineralogy  and  geology,  gives  a  course  of 
lectures  on  tho  anatomy  of  tho  vertebrates.  Besides  the  courses  in  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy, Dr.  Brown  offers  five  courses  in  mineralogy  and  two  in  geology,  one  on  lithol- 
ogy  and  one  on  stratigraphy.  In  1893-94  there  were  9  gra4luate  students  taking 
geology  as  a  minor  study,  and  12  iu  1894-95.    Thero  wero  none  taking  it  us  a  major. 

There  has  been  somo  talk  of  a  separate  buildiug  for  geology  and  mineralogy 
including  a  museum.  Tho  museum  collections  are  quite  large,  estimated  at  20,000 
specimens,  including  6,000  minerals,  all  valued  at  $15,000. 

In  the  Boys'  Central  Bigh  School,  Philadelphia,  geology  and  mineralogy  has  been 
taught  by  Oscar  C.  S.  Carter,  professor  of  geology  aud  mineralogy,  since  1889(f). 
There  is  a  large  granito  building  now  in  course  of  erection  (1894),  in  which  there 
Will  be  a  separate  mineralogical  and  geological  laboratory.    Dana's  Manual  of 
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Mineralogy  and  Le  CQ&te'»  Compend  of  Getslogj  are  used.  Special  atlmi^ioB  is  paid 
to  the  local  geology  and  frequent  excursions  made  to  the  numerous  mineral  and  rock 
quarries;  photographie  views  are  taken  and  the  students  ace  etteonragBd  to  moke 
coUeetions  of  their  own. 

At  Lahigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  a  course  of  leGtnr«»  i»  given  for  eoe  term  n 
general  geology  in  connection  with  Le  Conte's  test-book.  Oa&  term  i»  given  to 
lithology  based  on  Williams's  Ltthology.  Miosralogy  ia  taught  £»r  one  year ;  the  first 
term  devoted  to  crystallography  and  determination  of  crystal  forms;  the  second  temt 
ta  physical  properidos  and  descriptive  mineralogy.  The  geological  cabinet  contams 
more  than  10,000  specimens.  In  paleontology  there  are  good  ^ecimena  of  nearly  aH 
the  common  genera.  Ia  mineralogy  are  th«  Keim  and  EoepxKHr  collections,  the  latter 
valuable  from  a  crystallographic  standpoint.  The  petrographic  division  centaina  a 
duplicate  set  tcom  the  collection  of  thB  second  geologixsal  survey  of  tho  State  besidea 
many  foreign  specimens.  There  is  a  valuable  economic  eollection.  Inatructaon  is 
given  by  Edward  H.  Williams,  jr.,  professor  of  mining  engineering  and  geology. 

At  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  instruction  in  geology  is  given  by  Thomas  C.  Porter, 
professor  of  botany  and  mining  engineering.  There  are  30  eseroiaea  in  genial 
geology,  30  in  economic  geology,  and  56  in  mineralogy.  There  is  a  rock-cutting^ 
machine  and  a  microscope  for  petrographic  work. 

At  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College^  geology  was  taught  for  a  number  of 
years  by  William  A.  Btickhout,  professor  of  botany  and  horticulture,  instruction 
being  given  for  two  terms  annually.  Mineralogy  was  taught  by  the  chemistry 
department.  In  1893  a  school  of  mining  engineering  was  established,  with  Magnus 
C.  Ihlseng  professor  of  mining  engineering  r^nd  geology.  T.  C.  Hopkins  was 
appointed  instructor  in  geology  for  one  term.  Ho  left  in  January,  1894,  returning  in 
January,  1S9S,  as  assistant  professor  of  geology.  Professor  Ihlseng  giving  instruction 
in  geology  in  the  interval.  General  geology  is  taught  for  one  term,  economic  geol- 
ogy one  term,  and  mineralogy  two  terms.  Additional  courses  in  geology  are  con- 
templated. Field  and  laboratory^  work  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  recitations 
and  lectures. 

At  present  instruction  is  given  in  the  new  engineering  building.  A  separate 
building  for  the  mining  engineering  department,  including  geology  and  mineralogy, 
is  contemplated.  There  is  a  fine  collection  of  minerals  and  several  valuable  rock 
collections,  including  several  European  collections,  duplicates  from  the  second 
geological  survey  of  the  State,  many  specimens  firem  the  first  survey,  and  the  fine 
collection  from  the  State  exhibit  at  tho  World's  Fair*  The  geological  library  was 
separated  from  tbe  general  library  and  combined  with  the  mining- engineering 
library  in  1893.  It  already  contains  upward  of  400  volumes,  and  is  rapidly  growing 
in  numbers  and  value.  The  private  libraries  of  Professors  Ihlseng,  Stock,  and 
Hopkins  are  available  to  students  in  geology. 

At  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  instruction  in  geology  was  given  in 
1853  by  Rev.  T.  C.  Porter.  It  wa^  formerly  combined  with  botany  and  zoology,  but 
is  at  present  taught  for  three  termj  by  tho  president,  Rev.  John  S.  Stahr. 

At  Bucknell  College,  Lexvishurg,  geology  is  taught  at  present  for  one  term  5  hours 
per  week  and  one  term  1  hour  per  week.  A  longer  course  will  be  made  elective  in 
1895. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  many  to  know  that  geology  was  first  taught  about  1837 
in  Allegheny  College,  Meadrille,  by  Matthew  Simpson,  later  so  famous  in  the  ministry. 
It  is  taught  at  present  for  two  terms  by  James  II.  Montgomery,  professor  of  physics 
and  chemistry,  one  term  being  given  to  dynamical  and  one  term  to  historical  geol- 
ogy. The  museum  contains  a  number  of  distinct  collections  estimated  to  contain 
20,000  specimens  in  all. 

At  Ursinua  College,  Collegeville,  geology  is  not  taught  as  a  separate  branch,  but 
there  is  one  term  of  physiography;  mineralogy  is  elective  with  chemistry  and 
paleontology  with  biology. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 

Geology  is  taught  hi  two  institntions  in  Khode  Island,  being  a  separate  aepart- 
nient  in  one  and  having  a  good  conrse  in  the  other. 

At  lihode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Kingston^  geology  was 
first  taught  in  Jannary,  1894,  by  H.  J.  Wheeler.  The  department  being  just  started 
the  equipment  is  small. 

At  Broicn  University,  Providence,  geology  is  combined  with  2oology  and  taught  by 
Alpheus  S.  Packard,  professor  of  zoology  and  gjeology,  who  teaches  geology  for 
two  terms  and  part  of  a  third.  There  are  extensive  collections,  estimated  as  follows : 
Minerals,  10,066;  fossils,  6,850;  rocks,  2,808;  total,  19,724.  The  fossil  flora  of  Rhode 
Island  is  fully  represented.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  diagrams,  models,  and 
lantern  views. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

In  South  Carolina  there  are  8  institntion»  in  which  geology  is  taught,  but  in  none 
of  them  is  it  a  separate  department  or  does  it  form  a  prominent  foatoro,  nor  do  any 
of  them  possess  very  large  illustrative  collections. 

Clcmson  College  contemplates  adding  a  professor  of  geology  and  metallurgy  to  the 
faculty  and  giving  advanced  instruction  in  geology, 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Geology  is  taught  iu  6  colleger  in  South  Dakota,  and  in  2  it  is  a  separate  department 
with  mineralogy.    In  3  colleges  in  the  State  the  president  teaches  geology. 

In  Yanktoiv  College,  Yanklon,  geology  ia  taught  for  two  terma  by  the  president, 
Albert  T.  Free.  Physiographic,  lithological,  historical,  and  dynamical  geology  are 
studied  in  the  order  named,  using  Le  Conto  as  a  text.  In  the  second  term  special 
at  ten  tion  is  paid  to  the  geology  of  Dakota  and  the  Northwest.  Mineralogy  is  studied 
for  one  term. 

At  the  Un^eraiig  of  South  Dakota,  Vemiillion,  geology  was  first  taaght  about  1888 
by  Prof.  Gary  E.  Culver.  At  present  it  is  taught  by  James  E.  Todd,  professor  o£ 
geology  and  mineralogy,  and  State  geologist.  Seven  different  courses  are  offered  in 
geology,  as  follows:  (1)  Dynamical  geology,  (2)  petrography,  (3)  structural  and  his- 
torical geology,  (4)  economic  geology,  (5)  field  gcologj',  (6)  special  geology,  (7) 
paleontology.  Four  terms  are  offered  in  mineralogy,  including  crystallography, 
determinative,  descriptive,  and  microscopic  mineralogy. 

A  fire  in  1893  destroyed  part  of  the  library  and  collections,  but  they  are  now  being 
added  to  rapidly.  The  laboratory  is  supplied  with  a  microscope,  section-cutting 
machine,  and  many  thin  sections.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  economic  material, 
obtained  from  the  World's  Fair.  Collections  are  accumulating  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  geologist,  who  is  also  the  professor  of  geology. 

At  the  Soiith  Dakota  Agricultural  College  and  United  States  Experiment  Station,  Brook- 
ingsy  geology  was  taught  about  five  years  ago  for  three  years  and  then  dropped; 
recently  a  term  in  agricultural  geology  has  been  added  which  treats  of  soils,  drain- 
age, etc. 

TENNESSEE. 

In  Tennessee  geology  is  taught  in  19  colleges  and  universities.  It  forms  a  separate 
department  in  none  of  them  antL  in  most  of  them  is  of  minor  importance  in  the 
course.     Yet  in  a  few  of  them  it  forms  a  prominent  feature. 

The  geology  of  Tennessee  is  now  a  required  study  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
State,  taught  from  a  text-book  specially  prepared,  and  in  many  of  the  colleges  a 
course  is  given  on  the  geology  of  the  State. 

In  Vanderbilt  Unireraitgy  NashvUle,  geology  is  taught  by  James  M.  SaflVwd,  professor 
of  natural  history  and  geology,  formerly  State  geologist,,  and  Paul  M.  Jones,  feUow 
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and  assistant.    Mineralogyi  including  crystal! ograpby,  is  taught  for  one  term,  j 
eral  geology  one  term,  and  applied  geology  two  terms. 

Natural  history  and  geology  occupy  one  story  in  Science  Hall,  where  the  moaeiiBy 
laboratory,  and  lecture  rooms  are  located.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  redt^ 
tions,  and  laboratory  and  field  work. 

At  Cumhei'land  University,  Lebanon,  a  new  university  building  is  in  process  of  erec- 
tion in  which  the  geological  collections,  laboratory  and  lecture  room  will  be  placed. 

At  MaryviUe  College,  MaryvilU,  a  new  science  building  is  contemplated  and  an 
enlargement  of  the  course  in  geology.  The  subject  is  taught  at  present  for  two 
terms,  one  in  general  geology  and  one  in  the  geology  of  Tennessee. 

At  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Enoxville,  geology  is  temporarily  attached  to  the 
school  of  agriculture.  Instruction  is  given  in  mineralogy,  general  geology,  and  the 
geology  of  Tennessee. 

At  Burritt  College,  Spencer,  instruction  is  given  now  for  one  term,  but  it  is  expected 
soon  to  add  another. 

They  are  planning  to  develop  the  subject  of  geology  more  extensively  at  JTodUsf- 
ton  College  in  the  near  future. 

TEXAS. 

Geology  is  taught  in  9  institutions  in  Texas,  but  in  only  1  does  it  form  a  separate 
department. 

At  the  University  of  Texas  geology  was  first  taught  in  1888  by  Robert  T.  Hill,  now 
of  the  United  States  survey.  At  present  instruction  is  given  by  Frederic  W.  Simondi, 
professor  of  geology,  who  ofi*ers  the  following  courses :  (1)  General  geology,  one  year, 
including  physical  geography,  dynamical  and  structural  geology ;  (2)  paleontology, 
two  terms,  for  1894-95,  brachiopoda;  (3)  mineralogy  and  crystallography,  one  teroi; 
(4)  economic  geology  (one  third  course);  (5)  petrography  (one  third  coarse)  [not 
given  in  1894-95.] 

After  1894-95  a  course  in  mining  will  be  offered  in  the  school  of  geology. 

The  geological  lecture  room  and  laboratories  are  in  the  west  wing  of  the  main  baild- 
ing,  and  the  display  and  reference  collections,  filling  18  cases,  are  in  a  central  portios 
of  the  main  building. 

At  Austin  College,  Sherman,  it  is  expected  soon  to  make  the  subject  of  geology  moce 
X>romiueut  in  the  curriculum. 

UTAH. 

In  April,  1894,  the  University  of  Utah  received  $60,000  from  the  Salt  Lake  Literary 
and  Scientific  Association  for  the  endowment  of  the  Deseret  professorship  of  geology. 
The  new  building  and  museum  of  the  association  has  also  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  institution.  The  museum  is  a  very  valuable  one.  estimated  at  $75,000.  It  con- 
tains3,000  mineral  and  rock  specimens,  500  vertebrates,  2,000  invertebrates,  and  nearly 
1,000  ethnological  specimens.  There  are  also  about  7,500  specimens  in  the  university 
museum. 

The  year  1894-95  is  the  first  under  the  endowment.  Instruction  is  given  by  James 
E.  Talmage,  president  and  Deseret  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy.  William  D. 
NeaFs  namo  also  appears  on  the  faculty  list  as  instructor  in  geology  and  mineralogy. 
The  following  courses  are  ofi'ered :  (1)  Elementary  mineralogy,  one  term ;  (2)  advanced 
mineralogy,  two  terms;  (3)  elementary  geolo^jy,  one  term;  (4)  advanced  geology,  one 
year.  The  elementary  geology  is  required ;  the  others  are  elective.  The  annoonoe- 
ments  for  1895-96  otter  three  courses  in  mineralogy  and  four  in  geology. 

VERMONT. 

While  not  a  separate  departmant  in  either  of  the  two  Vermont  colleges,  geology 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  each. 

In  the  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  geology  was  first  taught  in  1839  by  Prof. 
G.  W.  Benedect.    At  present  general  geology  is  taught  a  half  year  by  George  H. 
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Perkins,  professor  of  nataral  history;  mineralogy  a  half  year  hy  Horatio  Loomis, 
professor  of  mineralogy  and  agricalture;  geology,  including  soils,  tillage,  drainage, 
and  fertilizers,  by  Joseph  L.  Hills,  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry.  The  musenm 
is  ^ell  eqnipped  with  illustrative  material.  Among  the  several  thousand  minerals 
and  rocks  of  special  note  are  the  collection  of  sulphur  and  associated  minerals  from 
Sicily,  lavas  from  Monnt  Vesuvius,  and  the  native  rocks  and  minerals.  There  is  » 
large  fossil  collection  which  is  not  enumerated  in  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
It  is  the  intention  to  make  geology  and  mineralogy  a  separate  department. 

Geology  is  taught  at  Middlebury  College  by  Henry  M.  Seely,  professor  of  natnnd 
history.  There  are  no  data  at  hand  concerning  the  courses  given.  The  college  is 
making  a  complete  collection  of  the  rocks  and  fossils  of  the  Champlain  Valley. 

VIRGINIA. 

In  Virginia  geology  is  taught  in  9  different  institutions,  and  forms  a  separate 
department  in  1,  the  UniverBiiy  of  Virginia, 

Geology  was  first  taught  in  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1840  by  the  well-known 
geologist,  William  B.  Rogers.  The  present  professor  is  William  M.  Fontaine.  No 
particulars  are  at  hand  concerning  the  courses  of  instruction,  further  than  the  state- 
ment that  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  instruction  is  given  in  geology  and 
mineralogy.  The  university  is  admirably  equipped  for  teaching  the  subject.  The 
cost  of  the  building  and  specimen  cases  is  $52,500;  of  the  specimens,  $30,884;  of  the 
instruments,  maps,  etc.,  $7,750. 

At  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Blackshurg,  while  geology  is  In 
the  department  of  chemistry,  yet  the  instructor  in  geology  and  mineralogy,  Thomas 
L.  Watson,  teaches  only  these  branches. 

WASHINGTON. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  4  institutions  in  Washington  in  which  geology 
is  taught,  all  began  the  subject  in  18&1,  which  seems  to  bo  the  earliest  date  that 
geology  was  taught  in  the  State,  unless  it  might  bo  in  the  UniverBiiy  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  which  was  not  heard  from  either  by  letter  or  by  catalogue. 

At  the  JgHcultural  College  Experiment  Station  and  School  of  Science  geology  is  not 
taught,  but  there  is  a  short  course  in  mineralogy. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

In  West  Virginia  geology  is  taught  in  3  institutions,  in  1  of  which  it  forms  a  sep- 
arate department;  in  the  other  2  there  is  but  one  term  in  each. 

In  the  We8t  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  geology  is  a  separate  department, 
under  Prof.  S.  B.  Brown.  The  subject  was  first  taught  in  1868  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Stevenson, 
now  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  William  M.  Fontaine,  now  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  Israel  C.  White,  of  West  Virginia,  have  given  instraction 
in  geology  here.  The  following  courses  are  now  offered:  (1)  A  course  in  general 
geology  extending  through  the  year,  three  hours  a  week;  (2)  mineralogy  two  hours 
a  week  through  the  year;  (3)  economic  geology,  three  hours  a  week  through  the 
year,  and  (4)  physical  geology.  In  1893-94  there  were  25  students  in  geology;  in 
1894-95  there  were  34.    There  were  no  graduate  students. 

WISCONSIN. 

In  Wisconsin  geology  is  taught  in  7  institutions,  in  2  of  which  it  is  a  separate 
department  and  in  the  others  it  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  course. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. — Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  professor  of  geology;  Wil- 
liam H.  Hobbs,  assistant  professor  of  mineralogy  and  petrology ;  J.  M.  Clements,  assist- 
ant professor  of  geology.  Geology  was  first  taught  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
1869  by  Roland  D.  Irving.  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  now  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
ED  94 54 
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fcmaerly  State  geologist  of  Wiseonsin  and  president  of  the  Uiiivendtf  of  Wtaconniif 
was  for  many  years  professor  of  geology.  Prof.  Rollin  D.  Sallsbory,  now  at  the 
University  of  Chioago,  was  formerly  at  the  Unirersity  of  Wisconsin.  The  following 
eonrses  are  offered  by  the  present  faculty :  (1)  General  geology,  one  term.  Van  Hise; 
(2)  historical  geology ^  one  term,  Clements;  (3)  systematic  paleontology ,  Clements; 
(4)  field  geology,  one  term^  Van  Hise  and  Clements;  (5)  applied  geology,  one  term, 
Yan  Hise ;  (6)  general  course  in  mineralogy,  divided  into  three  parts :  (o)  general 
mineralogy,  (b)  blowpipe  analysis,  <c)  optical  mineralogy,  Hobbs;  (7)  short  conne 
in  mineralogy,  Hobbs;  (8)  blowpipe  analysis  and  determinative  mineralogy,  Hobbs; 
(9)  petrology,  two  oonrses,  Hobbs. 

Advanced  and  gradoate  work  is  offered,  the  character  of  the  work  adapted  to  the 
individual  studeuts.  Special  facilities  are  offered  in  physical  and  pre-Cambrian 
geology  by  Professor  Van  Hise;  in  paleontology  by  Professor  Clements;  in  petrology 
by  Professor  Hobbs.  There  is  also  a  coarse  of  synoptical  lectures  by  the  three 
professors,  given  in  1893-94  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

There  wore  4  graduate  students  taking  geology  as  a  nuyor  study  in  1893-94.  Of 
the  undergraduates  about  33  per  cent  of  the  class  of  '94  elected  geology. 

The  college  is  well  equipped  in  apparatus  and  illustrative  materials.  The 
geological  and  mineralogical  museum  occupies  the  second  floor  of  the  south  wing  of 
Science  Hall.  It  contains  many  topographic  relief  models;  a  number  of  casts  of 
gigantic  fossil  forms;  the  Powers  collection  of  fossils,  a  systematic  mineral  collection 
of  2,500  to  3,000  specimeus;  the  W.  T.  Henry  collection  of  minerals,  containing 
30,000  to  40,000  specimens,  especially  representative  of  the  lead  and  zinc  ore  deposits 
of  Wisconsin;  the  Stiirtz-Eosenbusch  collection  of  typical  European  rocks,  and  the 
Julien  collection  of  typical  American  rocks,  etc. 

At  Beloit  College  geology  is  taught  for  nino  terms  by  George  L.  Collie,  professor  of 
geology.  No  particulars  are  at  hand  concerning  the  courses.  The  department 
occupies  two  floors  of  Pearson's  Science  Hall,  in  which  the  collections  are  displayed. 

WTTOMING. 

In  AVyoming  geology  is  taught  for  three  terms  in  the  University  of  Wyoming,  LarM- 
wfe,  by  Wilber  C.  Knight,  professor  of  mining  engineering  and  geology.  Six  courses 
are  offered — five  in  geology  and  one  in  mineralogy :  (1)  General  geology,  five  hours 
per  week,  one  year;  (2)  mineralogy;  (3)  paleontology,  and  (4)  economic  geology, 
each  sixty  hours;  (5)  dynamic  and  structural  geology,  sixty  hours;  (6)  field  work 
and  thesis,  sixty  hours.     The  subject  was  first  taught  in  1887  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Couley. 

The  Wyoming  Collegiate  Institute,  Big  Horn,  opened  in  September,  18W,  and  will 
have  geology  in  its  course  when  a  class  is  far  enough  advanced.  It  will  be  taught 
by  H.  N.  Hobinson,  jr.,  along  with  physics  and  chemistry. 
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Table  1« — Statistics  of  colleges  tit  which  geology 


Kame  of  boIiooI. 


Location. 


Kame  of  present  in* 
etructor. 


Wliere  not  a  Bepamte 

department,  corn* 

bined  with— 


ALABJLMA. 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti- 

tQt«. 

Howard  College 

Southern  University 

State  Kormal  and  Industrial 
School. 

Selma  University 

University  of  Alabama 


Auburn  .... 

East  Lake . . 
Greensboro . 
Normal 


Selma 

University. 


ABIZOXA. 

University  of  Arizona. 

ARKANSAS. 


Ouachita  Baptist  College  — 
Arkansaa  Cumber  loucT  Col- 
lege, 
indr: 


Tucson . 


Arkadelphia. . 
Clarksville  ... 


Hendrix  College 

ArkauHas  Industrial  Unl- 
versitv. 

If  onntain  Home  Baptist  Col- 
lege. 

CAUFORNIA. 


University  of  California 

Pomona  College 

University  of  Pacific 

Kapa  College 

Santa  Clara  College 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Univer- 
sity. 

University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

COLORADO. 


Conway 

Fayetteville 

Mountain  Home  . 


Berkeley 

Claromont 

College  Park 

Napa 

Santa  Clara 

Stanford  Univer- 
sity. 
University 


University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  College 

Presbyterian  College  of  the 

Southwest. 
College  of  the  Sacred  Heart. . 

University  of  Denver 

State  Agricultural  College. . . 
State  School  of  Mines 


CONNECTICXrr. 


Trinity  College 

Weslev-an  University 

Yale  University 

Storrs  Agricultural  College. . 

DELAWABE. 

State  College  for  Colored  Stu- 
dents. 
Delaware  College 


Hartford 

Middletown  . 
New  Haven.. 
Storrs 


Dover  ... 
Newark  . 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Columbian  University. 

Oallandet  CoUeee 

Georgetown  College — 
Howard  University — 


'Washington . 

....do 

do 

do 


P.H.MeU.... 

O.  W.  Macon. 
E.  L.Brown.. 
B.  F.  Darrell . 


ButhHaldrum. 
Eugene  Smith  . 


Botany 

Botany  and  zoology.. 
Cheniistrj',  physics . . 
Astronomy,  physios  . 

Natural  science 


T.B.  Comstock 


Mining 


J.G.Lile 

Geo.W.  McGlumphy. 


Chemistry,  physics  . 
Natural  science 


G.H.Borr  do. 

lll:5J^r.::::::::::}-^'»><>^- 


W.  S.  Johnson Natural  science 


s  Joseph  Lo  Conte. . . 

(A.  C.  Lavrson l^ 

A.J.Cook I  Zoology 

Harold  Heath |  Natural  science 

H.  A.  Surface i  Chemistry,  zoology  . 

A.  Cichi I  Chemistry",  physlci  . 

;  J.  C.  Branner ^ 

J.  P.  Smith S 

O.P.Philips !  Natural  science 


Boulder 

Colorado  Springs  . 
Del  Norte 


Denver 

....do 

FortCoUibs. 
Golden 


F.T.Moseley 

IF.W.Cragin ? 

►J.K.8urls* S 

J.  McLane Not  stated . 


F.  N.  Gubitosi.. 
Wm.C.  Strong.. 
W.  B.  Headden. 
H.B.  Patton.... 


"W.H.C.Pynchon... 

W.N.Kice 

H.S.  Williams  etol. 
B.F.Koons 


Wesley  TVebb  . 
T.B.  Wolf 


5W.S.Teat©8« 

^G.V.  Chandler.... 

J.W.Chickerlng. 

Jas.  Dawson 

Kichard  Foster 


Chemistry . 
....do..... 


Biology. 


Zoology. 


Agriculture,  biology. 
Chemistry 


Physics,  mechanics . 
Natural  history 


I  Deceased. 


*  Now  State  geologist  of  Georgia. 
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By  whom  first  tanght. 

1 

Date 

when 

first 

taught 

Time  given  to- 

Estimated  value 
of- 

Estimated  nnm« 
berof- 

General  ge- 
ology, 

minertilogy, 
and  pale- 
ontology. 

Petrog- 
raphy. 

Econom- 
ic geol- 
ogy. 

Instm- 

ments, 

maps,  etc. 

Minerals, 

rocks,  and 

fossils. 

Speci- 
mens. 

Yolnmea 

in 
library. 

5 

•              7 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

i 
John  Darby 

1859 

3  termd  . . . 

$1,000 

250 

200 

5 

$500 

500 

COO 

10 

1,000 

600 

1,000 

125 

825 

1  term  .... 

60 

N.  T.  Lupton 

186G 
1891 

1885 

2  terms  .  - . 

150 

,  W.  H.  Conncill 

1  term 

10 

E.M.Brawley 

J.F.Wallis 

do 

1831 
1891 

4  years.... 

250 

10,000 

8,000 

50 

22,000 
3,500 

1,600 

T.  B.  Comstock 

L.F.Sallee 

6  terms  . . . 

1887 
1891 

1884 

1  term .... 

60 

25 

G.W.McGlumphy... 
I.  L.  Burrow 

2  terms  . . . 

do 

50 

400 

800 

10 

6  terms  . . . 

1  term . 

"W.  S.  Johnson 

Joseph  Le  Conte 

A.J.Cook 

1894 

1869 
1894 

1  term  .... 

100 

8  000 
25 

3  years 

2  terms .  . 

lyear.. 

lyoar.. 

28,000 
600 

65,000 

1,882 
25 

8  terras  . . . 

A  E  Lasher 

1883 
1891 

1892 

1884 

.    do 

200 

2,000 
2,000 

3,000 
3,600 

80 

j^  Cichi 

2  terms . 

J  C.  Branncr 

5  years 

1  year 

1  year. . 

iyear.. 

1,654 

6.460 

Professor  Dickinson . . 

1  term  . 
4  year.. 



5  years 

iyear.. 

1883 

1889 
1880 
1879 
1874 

1826 

2  terms  . . . 

Sidney  Short 

3  terms  . . . 

2,300 

1,000 

12,000 

Chas.'F.  Davis 

Arthur  Lakes 

F.Hall 

2  terms  . . . 

1  term. 
do  -. 

100 
1,200 

600 
8.000 

100 

1  vear. .... 

175 

1  term .... 

3  V  ears  ... 

18.300 

B.Silllman 

1804 
1883 

1805 
1871 

B.F.KooDS 

1  term 

200 

1,000 

10 

2  t^rms 

T.RWolf 

...do 

800 

750 

800 

250 

17  terms 

Iterm  . 

L  Pratt           

1868 

1  term     . . 

50 

100 

.do 

J.R.Golding 

1874 

2  terms... 

100 

i,666 

5,000 
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Table  1« — SUititUct  of  collegts  in  whitk  ffvlafy 


FLOBIDA. 

John  B.  stetson  University. 
Florida  Conference  College. . 
Rollins  College 


GEOHGIA. 


TTniversitv  of  Georgia. . . . 

Atlanta  Univerftit v 

Georgia  School  of  Technology 
Methodist  P^piscopal  College 
Bowdon  CoUege 


Mercer  ITnivorsity 

Emorv  College 

Clarktrniversity 

Toung  Harris  College. 


Deland 
Leesburg 
Winter  Park 


Athena H.  C.  THiite 

Atlanta ;  Edgar  H.  Webster. . . 

do No  geology  at  present 

Birnnneham J  L.  Gordon 

Bowdon '  C.  O.  Stubbs 

1 

Macon '  J.F.Sellerg 

Oxford I  H.  S.  Bradley 

South  Atlanta ^  C.  H.  Turner 

Young  Harris '  Jos.  W.Boyd 


Natural  and  pditkal  so- 

once. 
Mathematics,  natural  id- 

ence. 
Natural  science,  FrcDch...! 


Chemistry 

Natural  science. 


General  science 

Philosophy,  cbemi«&y, I 
astronomy.  , 

Physics,  chemistry 

do 

Biology,  zoology 

Natural  acieaoe 


i 


University  of  Idaho 

1LLIXOI8.  I 

Hedding  College 

Illinois Wesleyan  University. 

Blackburn  University i 

Carthago  College 

University  of  Illinois 


Moscow ,  C.  P.  Fox. 


University  of  Chicago 

Austin  College 

Eureka  College 

Northwestern  University. 

E\ring  College 

Knox  CoUejie 

Lombard  University 

Greer  College 


Abingdon '  A.  A.  Waters 

Bloomington R.  O.Graham 

CarlinviUe t  Geo.  F.  Weida 

Carthage j  C.  C.  O'Harra 

c^v^ .|5:^^-^t:::::::::: 

oM-s- fia'S'et.^^.*' 

Effingham |  W.J.  Brinckley 

Eureka I  R.  E.  Conklin. 


Mineralogy,  meta&m^gy- 

I 

Chemistry,  botany,  lodDgr 

Chemistry 

Chemistry,  piiysics 

Natural  science 


Lake  Forest  University. 

Lincoln  University 

Monmouth  College 

Northwestern  College . . 

Augnstana  College 

Shurtleff  College 

Wheaton  College 


Indiana  University 

Wabash  College 

Concordia  CoUogo 

Franklin  College 

Hanover  College 

Hartsville  CoUege 

Butler  University 

Purdue  Unirersity 

University  of  Notre  Dame.. 

Earlham  College 

Ridge ville  College 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Taylor  University 


lUttLLS  TEBBrrOBT. 

Indim  University 


Evanston ;$i"rcJ^T.^; 

Ewing: F.W.Nolte... 

Galesburg Albert  Hurd . . 

do F.W.Eich.... 

Hoopeston S.  W.  Dixon. . 

Lake  Forest] ;  R.  A.Harper. 

Lincoln A. E. Turner.. 

Monmouth '  S.  R.Maxwell. 

Naperville |  L.  Umbach... 

Rock  Island J.  A.Udden.. 

Upper  Alton Vacant 

Wheaton I  J.B.Russell.. 


Natural  seieuoe. 
.....do 


Natural  science 

Chemistry,  zoology 

Biology,  obesnlstiT •• 

Math  eniA tics  and  menw 
science. 

Botany 

Chcrawtry 

Biology 

Natural  science 

do 


Bloomington 

CrawfordsTille . 
Fort  Wayne — 

Franklin 

Hanover 

Hartsville 

Irvington 

Lafayette 

Notre  Dame 

Richmond 

RidgeviUe 

Terre  Haute — 
Upknd 


i(V.F.Mflr8t«n. 
"  (J.  F.  NewBon. 


Bacone  . 


Vacant . 

H.  Duending 

D.  A.Owen 

G.  Culbertson... 
A.B.  Barnaby.. 

H.  L.  Bruner 

Stanley  Coulter. 

A.U.:fcir8ch 

J.  Moore 

G.Hindley 


S.  Collett . 


C.H.  Maxsom Natural  8cieai». 


Zoology. 


Biology 

Astronomy,  physics . 

Natural  science 

Biology ' 

Botany 

Natural  soienoe 


Natural  science.. 
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By  whom  first  taaght. 

Date 

when 

first 

taught 

Time  given  to- 

Estimated  value 
of- 

Estimated  num- 
ber of— 

General  ge- 
obtology. 

Econom- 
ic geol- 
ogy. 

Instru- 

raents, 

maps,  etc. 

Minerals. 

rocks,  and 

fossils. 

Speci- 
mens. 

11 

Volumes 

in 
library. 

s 

•     !          7          !               8 

9 

lO 

li> 

j           ! 
1           i 

......       1< orm  -  -       

T.W.Moore 

1886 
1889 

1823 

)                 1 
2  tf'rms ' 

M.  Miinson 

....do....l , 

$300 

2,000 
500 

700 
6,000 

Jas.  Jackson 

1  term 

$300 

300 

do ; 

...:"....: .::::....:::::::::: 

L.  Gordon ............ 

C.  A.  McDaniel 

J.E.  WiUet 

1894 

'A  terms     ' 

66 

200 

200 

35 
300 

1.500 

2,000 

60 

123 

700 

5.000 

10,000 

300 

18 

2  terms 

60 

1                 1 
1  term . . 

250 

An 

dn : 

May  SwindaU 

C.  P.Fox 

1891 

1893 

1855 
1865 
1864 
1874 

1870 

2  terms  ...* ' 

' 

1  term .. 

1,000 

SCO 

600 

15,000 

500 

30,000 

9,000 
1,000 

500 

2.000 

1,000 

33.000 

1,000 

23,100 

10 

N.  C.  L©wi« 

Mai.  J.W.Powell.... 

K.  B.  Minton 

E.F.Bartholomew... 

D.C.Taft 

2  terms 

200 
60 
500 
100 

1,500 

3,000 
250 

50 

....do t 

80 

1  voar ' 

600 

2  terms  . . . ' 1 

200 

^  forma         '    1  tArm          1  f Arm 

900 

(T.  C.  Cbambcrlin 
i    etal. 
W.J.  Brinckley 

<1892    J^y*'*"^''    L'vearii.L..do.. 

5,000 

1892 

(    more.        >    "           , 
8terms 

1,200 

100 

1  vpar • 

Ob'ver  Marcy 

1862  !  12  terms.  J  2  terms]  Itorm.. 
Ilf.m,          ' ' 

2,000 

6,000 

600 
2,000 

9.000 

300 

A.Hurd 

1851 

....do 1 : 

3,400 

100 

P.R.Kendall 

1852 
1895 

1R91 

2  terms  . . . ' 

S.W.Dixon 

1  term ' ' 

45" 

100 

600 
200 

6T2 

_ 

R.  A.  Harper 

1  year 

J.r.Lalimer 

1870 
1856 
1862 
1879 

1  term ! 

500 

60 

J.  C.  Hntchinaon 

John  Khodes 

....do ' 

...do i : 

1 

500 
3000 

35 

Joshua  Lindahl 

3  terms ! 

20 

1,000 

200 

Iterm        1 

G.F.Barker 

1861 

1  term  . , . . ' 

" 

500 
500 

1,500 
5.000 

50 

Professor  Milligan . . . 
E.O.  Hovey 

1854 

1845 
1873 
1845 
1836 
1865 
1859 
1876 

1        1 

2ycar8 iSterms    Iterm. 

C  terms  -..' 

500 

300 

H.  Dnemling 

2  terms       ' 

300 
9,157 

250 
35,000 

J.B.Tisdale 

J.H. Harvey 

...do 

do 

100 

200 

3,000 

76 

R.T.Brown 

do     .. 

1 

100 

400 

J.  Hnssey 

19  weeks 

1 

20,000 

100 

Storms... 
2  terms  . . . 

Iterm. 

L.A.Estes 

1854 

> 10, 000 

250 

.  ..do.  .    *                1 

200 

10 

12 lectures 
Biennially, 

5,000 
1,000 

100 

1,600 

60 

A.  C.  Bacone 

1883 

2  terms. 

1  term. 

I  Includes  coat  of  building. 
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Tablk  Xm — StaiisHca  of  colleges  in  tohich  geolojy 


Name  of  school. 


LocAtion. 


Name  of  present  in- 
structor. 


Trhero  not  a  separate 

department,  com- 

uined  with — 


Charles  City  College 

W  artburg  College 

Aniity  College 

Drake  University 

Parsons  College 

Upper  Iowa  University. 

[owa  College 


Simpson  College 

btato  University  of  Iowa 

lowaWesleyan  University.. 

Cornell  College '. 

Oskaloona  College 

Central  University 

University  of  the Kortn west. 

Tabor  College 

Western  College 

Wartburg  Teachers'  Semi> 
nary. 

KANSAS. 

Midland  College 


Baker  University 

Sonlo  College 

The  College  of  Emporia. 
State  Normal  School. . . . 
Highland  University... 
Campbell  University. . . . 


University  of  Kansas. 


Bethany  College 

Kansas   State  Agricultural 

College. 
Kansas  Wesleyitn  University 

Cooper  Memorial  College 

Washburn  College 

St.  John's  Lutheran  College 
Southwest  Kansas  College. . 


KKNTCCKY. 


Berea  College 

Ogdcn  College 

Center  College  of  Kentucky. . 
State    Kormal    School    ior 

Colored  Persons. 

Georgetown  College 

Kentucky  University 

Central  University  of  Ken^ 

tucky. 

Bethel  College 

St.  Mar^^'s  College 


L0UI8IAKA. 

Louisiana  State  University.. 
Kcatchie  Male  and  Pemale 

College. 
New  Orleans  University.  — 


Leland  University. 
Tulane  University . 


MAINE. 


Bowdoin  College 

Bates  College 

Maine  State  College. 
Colby  University 


Charles  City.... 

Clinton 

College  Springs. 

Des  Moines 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

Grinnoll 


Indianola 

Iowa  City 

Mount  Pleasant . 
Mount  Vernon... 

Oskaloosa 

Pella 

Sioux  City 

Tabor  

Toledo 

Waverly 


Atchison  . 


Baldwin 

Dodge  City . 
Emporia  — 

.....do 

Highland . . . 
Helton 


Lawrence. 


Lindsborg . . 
Manhattan  . 


Salina... 
Sterling  . 
Topeka . . 
Wlnfleld. 
do... 


Berea 

Bowling  Green . . 

Danville 

Frankfort 


Georgetown  . 
Lexington . . . 
Bichmond . . . 


Russellville  . 
St.  Marys.... 


Baton  Rouge. 
Keatchie 

New  Orleans.. 


.do. 
.do. 


Brunswick  . 
Lewiston  . . . 

Orono 

Waterville. , 


J.E.Stnllken. 


History,  science . 


H.K.Holcomb. 

L.S.II0SS 

A. H.  Conrad.. 

Bruce  Fink 

;H.  W.  Norris.. 

>A.  J.  Jones 

J.L.  TUton 

Samuel  Calvin. 


W.H.Norton.. 

Mary  Wood 

F.  E.  Morgan.. 
M.C.Boylan... 

T.P.Hail 

A.  G.  Leonard. 
FrodLuts 


E.  B.  Knerr  . 


S.B.Merrill 

W.  H.  Maurer 

D.S.  Kelly 

Samuel  Ensminger . 
A.  D.  Hoenshel 


[S.  W.WiUiston. 
[E.  Ha  worth 


J.  E.Welin 

John  H.  Failger  . 

Alfred  W.  Jones. 

S.A.Wilson 

G.  P.  Grimsley  . . 

CM.  Slease 

R.  B.  Dunlevy... 


A.  E.Todd 

J.C.Lewis 

J.  C.Fales 

J.S.  Hathaway... 

J.  F.Eastwood... 
Alfred  Fairhurst . 
R.M.  Parka 


James  L.  Lake. 
Eugene  Crane  . 


W.  W.  Clendenln. 
J.  H.  Thigpen 

L.  G.  Adkinson... 


George  H.  Felton. 
J.WTCaldweU... 


L.A.Leo 

W.  A.  Hartshorn  . . 

F.L.  Harvey 

WUliom  S.  Baylcy . 


Biology,  chemistry . 

do 

Biology.... 

Botany,  zoology 

'Biology 

Physics 

Physiology,  etc 


Botary,  zoology 

Greek,  science 

Sciences 

Chemistry 

Biology,  chemistry. 


Chemistry,  physics,  maUi- 
ematics. 


Botany , 

Chemistry,  physics. 


Natural  science 

Botany,  chemistry,  phys- 
ical geography. 


Natural  history. 
Chemistry 

Biology 


Botany,  zoology . 

Chemistiy,  physics. 


Nat  oral  science. 

Chemistry 

Biology 

Agriculture  .... 


Natural  science. 
Chemistry 


Chemistry,  physics. 
Natural  science 


Botany 

Chemistry,  physics,  biol- 
ogy- 
Mental  and  moral  philos- 
ophy. 

Physics ^ 

Chemistry 


Biology 

Physics 

Natural  history. 
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By  whom  first  taught. 

Date 

when 

first 

taught 

Time  given  to- 

Estimated  value 
of- 

Estimated  num- 
ber of— 

General  ge- 
ology, 

mineralogy, 
and  pale- 
ontology. 

Petrog- 
raphy. 

Econom- 
ic geol- 
ogy. 

Instm- 

meuts, 

maps.ete. 

Minerals. 

rocks,  and 

fossils. 

Speci- 
mens. 

Volumes 

in 
library. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

Mr.  Oldenhage 

Profesaor  Lutz 

N.  Y.  Davia 

1871 
1880 
1879 

ji  terms . . 

$5 

$50 

150 

15 

3  terms  . . . 
1  term  .... 

3  terms 

50 

500 

4,500 

100 

3  terms   . 

M.  A.MoAlla 

C.  C.  Parker 

1876 
1858 

1853 

1868 
1864 

2  terms  . . . 

1 

5,000 
500 

1  term .... 

1 

60 
10 

2,000 
2,000 

150 

D.  S.  Sheldon 

i  year 

1 

800 

H.F.  Douthart 

T.  S.Parvin 

1  term 

.........|......... 

2  years 

1 

300 

10,000 

30,000 

1,000 

j 

S.N.  Fellows 

1857 

....dc 

j 

385 

4.00( 

11,000 

638 

1  term 

...1 

...do    



J  G.  Gilchria*. 

1890 
1866 
1860 
1891 

1887 

2  terms 

"  *  *    1 

100 
850 
200 
150 

50 

G.N.  Allen 

....do 

75 

1  term       . 



600 
1,181 

600 
14.200 

50 

Fred  Lutz 

8  terms . . 

W.  B.  Glauding 

1  term .... 

8  terms .  . 

S.B.MerriU 

1894 
1885 

2  terms  . . . 

200 

R.H.King 

1  term 

200 

500 

20 

1  term .... 

Dr.  Meninger 

1883 

2  terms .;. 

50 

200 

475 

150,000 

650 
4.000 

1,200 

200 

4.000 

60 

3  years  or 
more. 

1  term .... 

2  years. 

1  term  . 

J.  Westland 

1891 
1865 

1^ 
1890 
1865 
1894 

30 
1,600 

50 

200 
3,500 

800 

100 

2.500 

50 

B.  F.  Mudge 

1^  terms  . . 

"W".  B.  Payne 

2  terms  . . . 

eo 

S.  A.  Wilson 

1  terra 

Edw.F.Hobart 

CM.  Slease 

3  terms 

iterm. 

25 

860 

2  terms  . . . 

0.  Philips 

....do 

25 

100 

300 

60 

2  terms 

M.  H.  Crump 

1881 
1827 
1892 

do     . 

350 

900 

60 

800 

1,070 

140 

Luke  Munsale 

5  months  . 

:.;".:::*  i 

05 
125 

810 

8  months  - . 

80 

1  term 

do 

1 

P.T.Alston  CabeU.. 

Professor  Lawrence. . 
Eugene  Crane 

1874 

1856 
1890 

3  terms  . . . 

500 

800 
250 

1,000 

1,500 
100 

10,000 

100 

1  term .... 

do 

50 

2|  years... 
1  term .... 

lyear.. 

ivear.. 

G.W.  Thlgpen 

1886 

2  terms 

100 

600 

100 

1  term .... 

1  year 

5,200 
6,000 

Parker  Cleaveland... 

1808 

1  term 

200 

800 

do     ... 

M.C.Femald 

George  AV. Keely  .... 

1872 
1832 

do 

200 
700 

500 
2,500 

900 
A750 

100 

3  terms... 

,   600 
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EDUCATION   REPORT,  1893-94. 

Table  l.^SUiiUHc$  of  wUegm  In  wUek  geelcfj 


Name  of  school. 


MAUYLAND. 


Name  of  preeeot  in- 
structor. 


::;^ 


Wher«  not  a  separate 

departiD«nt.  coca- 

Dined  -with — 


^WiUiamR  Clark. 
^EdwinB.  Mathews. 
'ohuJ.Kyan |  Other  branches. 


Johns  Hopkins  UniTereity...   Baltimore 

Loyola  College ' do 

Morcan  ColU'go do '  Flora  E.  Stront 1  AAtroDomy  . 

The  woman's  Coll*»ic© do [  Arthur  Bibbins I 

Maryland  Agriiultural  Col-     College  Park \  Martin  P. Scott Natural  histoiy 


loco 
lock  ] 


Rock  Hill  College Ellicott  Citv Brother  Blandin 

Mount  St.  Mar\  ft  (Wlt'ge Mount  St.  ^larya..'  Profesjor  Mitchell. 

Nevr  Windsor  College New  Wiud»or (  J.  D.  Matey 

AVcstern  Maryland  College  . .  AVedttuiuster S.  Simpson 


MASsAcnvsErrs. 


Arahorst  College 

Massachusetts  Agricnltural 
College. 

Mftufarhnsett.s  Tnstitnto  of/ 
Technology.  > 

Boston  College 

BoHlon  ITniversity 

Harvard  University 


Lawrence  Scientific  School. . 
Froncli-.A niericau  College. . . 
Tufts  College 

"Wellesley  College 

"WilliamH  College 

AVorceater  Pol>  technic  Insti- 

ttite. 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross... 


MICTIIGAX. 

Adrian  College 

Albion  ( 'oUeue 

Almu  College 

University  of  Michigan 

Benzonia  College 

Hillndale  College 

Hope  ColU  go 

Michigan  Mining  School 

Olivet  College 

Mieliigan  State  Agricultural 
College. 


Amherst. 
do  ... 


Boston . 


do 

do 

Cambridge 

do 

Springtield 

Tuft.i  College 

Wellesley 

Willianistown 

Worcester 


B.  K.  Kmerson  . . . 
Not  t^tught  now  . 


.do. 


I 


(Wm.H.Nile«.... 

hVm.  ().  Crortbv.. 
((Jeorgo  H.  Barlon 

F.  d  o  S.  Fullerton 

"William  H.  Nilea 

N.  S.  S baler,  et  ai  (see 
pag(*  832). 

S<*o  Harvard 

Z.  W.  Kemp 

John  P.  MarshaU 

OViUiamH.Nilcs 

'/SaraliY.  DeNormaudie, 

T.  Nelson  Dale. 

Position  vacant 


Physical  geofraphy. 

Chemistry,  phyvica.. 
Chemistry 


Physics,  chemistry. 


F.  A.  Kousseau  . 


Adrian  . 
Alition.. 
Alum  . 


C.E.Barr 

Charle8  A.  Davis. 
Ann  Arlmr  iUsrael  C.  Kussell . 

Ann  Arbor {w.H.Pettee. 

Benzonia 

Hillsdale 

Holland , 

Houghton  ... 

Olivet 

Lansing 


MINSESOTA. 


University  of  Minnesota. 


Minneapolis  . . 

Northfield.... 
St.  Paul  Park . 

St.  Paul 

do 

St.  Peter 


Affricnltural  Col- 
lege. 
Holly  Springs  . . . 

Jackson 

University 


Zoology. 


Carleton  College 

St.  Paul's  College 

Homlino  University 

Macalester  C'ollege 

GustavusAdolphus  College.. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Mississipnl  Agricnltnraland 
Mechanical  College. 

Rust  University 

Millsops  College 

University  of  Mississippi. . . . 

mssouBi. 

Missouri  Wesley  an  CoUege..    Cameron S-M.Diek Philosophr 

Christian  University Canton l  A.  J.  Youngblood Natural  science. , 


Vacant. 
W.H.Munson.... 

J.B.Nykesk 

^M.E.AVadsworth. 

fA.£.  Seaman 

James  L.  Kellogg . 


Mechanics,  astronomv. 


Biology 

Biology,  chemistry. 


(C.W.Hall 

<A.H.Elftman  ... 
(C.P.Berkey 

L.W.  Chancy,  jr. 

Vacant 

H.  L.  Osbom 

F.K.Pingrv 

J.A.Edguist.... 


George  C.  Cruhnan. . . . 


E.C.Walden. 
J.  P.  Banner . 
T.O.Mabry.. 


Science 

Biology,  chemistry. 
Englisli 

Botany,  aoology 

Biology 


Biology. 
Science . 
Biology . 


Biidogy . 


Natural  aelence. 

Chemistry 

l^ataralliistory. 
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By  whom  flrat  taught. 

Date 

when 

flriit 

taught. 

Time  given  to— 

Estimatod  value   <   Estimated  num- 
of—              1           ber  of— 

G«neralge- 
ologv, 

mineralogy, 
and  pale- 
ontology. 

7 

Petrog- 
raphy. 

Econom- 
ic geol- 
ogy. 

Instm- 

ments, 

maps,  ete. 

Minerals, 

rocks,  and 

foBsUs. 

Speci- 
mens. 

Volumes 

in 
library. 

5 

6 

S 

9 

lO 

11 

15> 

George  H.  "Williams. . 

3  years  . . . 

1  year  . 

$5,000 

♦16,000 

3,500 

1  year 

Flora  E.  St ront 1    18«5 

860 

1  term  .... 

1 

' 

1857 

2  terms  . .  J ' 

250              AM            3vwi 

20 

Brother  Abraham 

ProfeAAor  Jonrdan 

ProfenBor  Bukor 

R.  L.  Brockett 

Edward  Hitchcock. . . 
HenrjW,  Parker 

1874 
1869 
1845 
1868 



i 

1.200 

2,060 

90 

2  terms  ... 

1 

3  terms  . .  - 

1 

1 

200 
800 

50,000 

50 

1|  terms . . 

i i 

1826 

4  terms . . . 



1.000 

7S  nnn 

1870 

1  term.... 

:::"..'.;::i.:;  .... 

! 

Thoroaa  H.  Stack 1    1877 

19  terms . . 

2  terms  |  4  terms 

1 

William  H.Nilea '    1875 

1  term 

'                ■              1 

100, 000      40, 000 

1847 
1892 

4  years  . . . 

1 

Z.W.Kemp 

2  terms  . .. 

::::::;:::::::::::::i::::::::j:::::::::; 

John  P.  Marshall '    1856 

1  year  .... 

1 

....:::;:::;::::;:  J. .:.;;::;!. ::..::::; 

....do 

1 

!                !              1 

Chester  Dewey !    1829 

2  terms  . . . 

1 

8, 000  *      ^  ^^  1             ^^ 

Homer  T.  Fuller '    1888 

1  year  

'                1 

2.500 
1,000 

200 

A.Kem.cdy !    1848 

1  term 

1 



890 

200 

1 
1 

2  terms  . . . 

L.R.Fi8k ; 

do 

4,200 
5,000 

100,000 
"*7,'853' 

800 

Charles  A.  Davis 1881 

^  year 

1 

50               750 

441 

1 
Douglass  Houghton..;    1841 

George  CI  vk 

2  to  3  years 
1  term  .... 

1,  000         30, 000 

100              300 

12  1        8,600 

1  000 

60 

1859 
1866 

3  terms  .    '           .  . 

Charles  Scott 

....do 1 

Albert  Williams,  jr . .  J    188C 

55termsorij2  terms '2  terms 

20,000 

53,139 

1859 

I    more.       j^- ^^ •"•,*«  i'^**"** 
1  term ' ' 

....do ' 

'                    1 

" 

1869 

1873 
1891 
1883 

6  terms  ...    2  terms 
1  term 

Iterm. 

1,000 
75 

WUllam  W.Payne... 
A.C.Bothe.-... 

2,600 

4,000 

400 

1                1 

1  term ' ' 

1,500 

100 

....do ' 

J.P.Ethlor 

1889 
1882 

....do...    1 ' 

;:;:::::::•:::::::'■ 

1,000 
2,500 

D.L.  Phares 

1 
1^  terms     ' 

500 

20 

3  terms ..." 

A.M.Mackenfuss.... 
L.Harper 

1893 
1854 

1887 
1856 

2term8...' 

::  i'::**"*' 

1  T^r. . ,     ) 

500 

5  000  '    ^A  '^'^ 

ISO 

1  term 

S.  Hatch 

2  terms  ... 

ioo' 

500* 
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EDUCATION   KEPORT,  1893-94. 

Table  1. — SiailsHcs  of  colleges  in  xchick  geology 


Name  of  school. 


Location. 


Name  of  prcAont  in- 
atractor. 


Whore  not  a  aepante 
department,  com- 
bined with— 


MISSOURI— continued . 

ITnlveraity  of  State  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Central  College 

Westminster  College 

Pritchett  School  Institute... 

Ozark  College 

William  Jewell  College 

Hi»Bouri  Valley  College 

Scarritt  College  Institute 

Park  College 

School  of  Mines  and  Metal- 
lurgy, University  Missouri. 

Washingten  University 

prury  C^ollege 

Tarkio  College 

Avalon  College 

Central  Wesley  an  College — 
Northwest  Missouri  College . . 

MONTANA. 

Biontana  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts. 
College  of  Montana 

NEBRASKA. 

University  of  Omaha , 

Cotner  University 

Poane  College 

Fairfield  Collece 

University  of  liebraska 

CreigLton  University 

Nebraska  Wesley  an  Univer- 
sity. 
York  College 

NEVADA. 

State  University 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Kew  Hampshire  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts. 
Dartmouth  College 

NEW  JERSET. 

Rutgers  College 

College  of  New  Jersey 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Albuquerque  College 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

NEW  YORK. 

Alfred  University 

St.  Bonaventures  College 
and  Seminary. 

Polytechnic  Institute 

Canisius  College 

St.  Lawrence  University 

BLamiltou  College 

Hobart  College 


Columbia 

Fayette 

Fulton 

Glasgow 

Greenfield 

Liberty 

Marshall 

Neosho 

ParkvlUe 

Rolla 

St.  Louis 

Springtield 

Tarkio 

Trenton 

Warrenton 

Albany 

Bozoman 

Deer  Lodge 

Bellevue 

Bethany 

Crete 

Fairfield 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

University  Place 

York 

Reno 

Durham 

Hanover 


New  Brunswick 
Princeton 

Albuquerque ... 
MesiUaPark 

Alfred 

Allegany 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Canton 

Clinton 

Geneva , 


G.  C.  Broadhead  . 

J.  W.  Kilpatrick . 

J.W.Lyle 

W.N.Holmes.... 
G.  E.  McPoUock  . 

J. R.  Eaton 

T.  W.  Galloway . . 

C.C.Wood 

M.C.Findley.... 
C.DeKalb 


G.Ham  bach 

E.M.Shepard.... 
P.C.McKillop... 
F.  E.  Washburn  . 


J.H.Frick... 
D.  H.  Bishop . 


F.  W.  Trophagen  . 
W.G.King...:-.. 


A.J.Erisman. 
N.A.Stull.... 
J.  H.  Powers. - 
W.M.Kem... 
£.  H.  Barbour. 
C.  Borgmeyer . 
C.  Fordyco..... 


Vacant . 


W.McMlUer. 


CM.  Weed 

C.H.Hitchcock. 


A.H.Chester. 
W.B.  Scott... 


In  "prospect... 
E.  0.  Wooton  . 


CM.  Post... 
P.J.Wilson. 


G.  W.  Plympton 
iscuoflr. 


Biology 

Chemistry,  soology  . 
Physics,  chemistry  . 

Natural  scieift^e 

Chemistry,  physica  . 

Biology 

Philosophy 

Physics,  chemistry. . 
Mining,  metallurgy . 


do 

Biology 

Mathematics,  astronomy.. 

Natural  science  and  engi- 
neering. 

Mathematics  and  natural 
science. 

Natural  science 


Chemistry  . 


Physics,  chemistry . 

Natural  science 

Biology 

Science 


Philosophy,  mathematics 
Natural  science 


.do. 


Anatomy,  physiology., 
Biology 


Botany  . 


Botany,  Zoology,  Pbyttea. 
Natural  philosophy 


Engineering 

Philosophy  and  astronomy 


M.  Bischo] 

Vacant  

C.  II.  Smyth 

H.  L.  Smith I  Meteorology,  phyBios 
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By  whom  first  taught. 

Date 

when 

first 

taught 

Time  given  to- 

Estimated  value 
of— 

Estimated  nnm' 
ber  of— 

General  go- 
mineralogy, 
and  pale- 
ontology. 

Petrog- 
raphy. 

Econom- 
ic geol- 
ogy. 

Instru- 
ments, 
maps,  etc. 

Minerals. 

rocks,  and 

fossils. 

Speci- 
mens. 

Yolimies 

in 
Ubrary. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

E.  H.  Leffingwoll 

W  G  Miller 

1843 

1872 
1855 
1869 
1883 
1870 
1889 
1888 
1875 

3  vcars. . . . 

1  term . 

$225 

300 
60 
25 

100 

$485 

GOO 

500 

5,000 

200 

1,300 

1,000 

2,000 

10,000 

400 

124 

1  term .... 

200 

S  S.  Laws 

do 

250 

8.  H.  Trowbridge 

2  terms 

uS 

....do 

J.  R.  Eaton 

1  year...-. 

B  L  Sea  well  

X  year 

400 

850 

200 

4,000 

150 

Prof.  Montgomery ... 
J.  Wilson 

2  terms  . 

200 

25 

4,000 

12,000 

5oa 

1  term  .... 

110 
250 

40 

1  Tear 

143 

"W.B.  Potter 

1871 

1875 
1888 

3  terms  . . . 

0.  Brown 

2  terms  . . . 
1  term 

1  term  . 

150 

2,000 

800 

S.W.Gilky 

do    ... 

*. :::::::::: 

....do 

....do 

3  terms  . . . 

50 

150 

25 

2  terms . 

W.D.McFarland.... 
T.J.Oliver 

1891 
1890 
1877 
1878 
1871 
1890 
1890 

1833 
1888 

4  terms  . . . 

100 

3  terms  . . . 

D.B.Perry 

2  terms  . . . 

150 

800 
200 

8,500 
10,000 

2,000 

150 

1  term .... 

8  A.nfirheT  ........... 

3^  years . . . 

1,000 
150 
50 

2,000 

5,000 

200 

960 

J.RIgce-. 

1  term  .... 

. 

40 

C.  C.  Webb 

do 

0 

J. George  ............ 

....do 

W.  McMiller 

1  term  .... 

1  term  > 

175 
500 

400 
3,500 

1,000 

125 

C.  H.  Hitchcock 

1  term . 

6  terms  . . . 
2  terms 

1  term  . 

1  term  . 

G.H.Cook   .        ..     . 

1865 
1845 

20,000 

11.500 
>22,600 

1,100 
6,000 

J. Henry 

2  years . . 

1 

10,000 

6,000 

E.O.  Wooton '. 

1891 

1845 
1875 

1855 
1890 
1871 
1849 

1825 

2  terms  . . 

1 

100  '          700 

85 

W.  C.  Kenyon 

J.J.Molloy 

1,000 

10,000 

100 

2  terms  . . . 

300 

75 

50 

100 

1,000 

100 

C.  R.  Stone 

4  terras   . 

4,000 
1,000 
1,000 
10,000 
9,100 

4,600 
2,000 
5,000 
16,000 

M.Bischoff 

2  terms  . . . 

00 

J.  H.  Chapin 

Oren  Root 

2  terms  . . . 

H.Webster 

1  term 

1 

•< 

1  Possibly  not  complete ;  the  numbers  given  in  the  college  catalogue  are  not  stai 
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Tablk  Xn—StaUMlie€  of  eollfifes  in  tHUckgeiUfj 


Nunc  of  scbool. 


NEW  YOBK — coDtinued. 


Colgate  TTniversify 

Cornell  Univcraity 

Keuka  Colloee 

Manhat  t«ii  <?ollece 

Collejje  of  City  ol  New  York 
Columbia  College 


Location. 


Hamilton  t 

Ithara 

Kcuka  College... 
New  York  City. . 

do 

do 


I 


Name  of  present  in* 
stmctor. 


Where  not  a  Bepante 
nt,  com- 
Iwitk- 


Univereity  of  City  of  New  '. 
York.  I 

St.  John's  CoUfgo 

Niagara  I'ui vcraity ' 


VasMar  College .* 

Unirert*itv  of  Kochi'ster | 

Union  College ' 

Syracns©  UnivorMity 

IteTiHselaer  Polj-ttichnic  In- 

siilute. 
TJnittMl      States       Military  ' 

Academy.  1 

NOBTII    CAROUNA.  | 

University  of  North  v»r 

David  .sun  Collego 

Guilford  College 

North  ("arolina  College  . 


Ao  . 


A.  P.  Brigham Zoolofty,  botany. . 

<SeepageB39) <  (See  page 839).... 

W.  H.  Gardner Pbyslca 

Brothtjr  £lsear 

W.  Stratford |  Biology 

J.  H.  Kemp  and  others  

(Aoe  page  840).            1 
J.  J  Stevenson 


...do I 

Nia;;ara    Univer-     1*.  MacHale 

Bity.  I  I 

Pouglikeepaio !  Wm.  B.  Dwlght , 

Roebewier '  H.  L.  FaircbOd 

Sfheuretady C.  S.  Proaaer 

Syracuse C.  W.  Hargitt* '  Biology 

Troy H.  B.  Mason* !  Meteorology. 


West  Point !  S.  K.  Tillman Chemistry 


I, 


Chapel  Hill !  Collier  Cobb  . 

Davidson '  H.L.Smith. 

Gujlford  Collego 

Mount  Pleasant...'  H. 


Catawba  College 

LivinjTMtone  College 

Shaw  "I'niversity 

Wake  I'orest  College  .... 


Physics 

Natural  history 

.  T.J.  Lndwig '  Mathematics,  phyfie8,a^  , 

I  I  I      tronomy. 

Newton J.  H.  Foil !  Natnral  ecience 

SHlisbury F.  H.  Noble ' do 

Kaleigb j  M.  C.  Leonard ' do 

Wake  Forest '  Wm.L.  Potest '  Biology- 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 

North  Dakota  A gricidtural     Fargo W.  H.  Whalen 

Collego.  I  ; 

Fargo  College do H.  McCoy Sciences  ... 

University  M  Norili  Dakota.    University K.J.Kabcock j  Chemistry. 

Kcd  Kiver  Valley  University  I  Wa]ii>cu>u M.  V.  B.  Knox Biology..*.. 


Bachtel  College........ 

^ount  Union  College 

Ashlnnd  University*. 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin  University 

Saint  Xavier  College ! 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Case  School  of  Applied  Sci* 

ence. 
Western  Reserve  University 

Ohio  State  University 

Defiance  Collego 


Akron E.  W.Claypole. 

Alliance William  Soule  . 

Ashland !  J.  Allen  Miller. 

Athens , 

Berea 

Cincinnati... 

do 

Cleveland . . . . , 


.do. 


H.  K.  Chapin 

J.H.Smith 

JoH.  Kirga ». 

J.P.McMorrich... 
F.M.Cematock.... 


Ohio  Weslevan  University  . . 

Pindlay  College | 

Keny on  College 

Deniaon  University 

Hiram  College 

Hopedale  Normal  College 

Lima  College , 

Million  College 

Muskingum  College 

Oberlin  College 


H.  P.  Cashing 

jEdwardOrton 

y  Florence  Basoom*. 
Defiance I  A.  Grabowaki 


Columbus  . 


Delaware . 
Fiudlay... 
Gambier . . 
Granville. 

Hiram 

Hopedalo  . 


E. T.Nelson  .. 
A.C.Kedding. 

T.Sterling 

W.  r.  Tight  .. 
G.H.Colton  .. 

J.R,May 

C.L.  Boyer  .... 


Milligan 

New  Concord ]  J.  McBurnoy . . 


Biology 

Chemistry 

Natural  science. . 

Biology 

Natural  science . 

Philosophy 

Biology — 

Botany,  zoology. 


-T 


Natnral  sciences,  mat]l^ 
mstics,  laoguai^ 

Physiology 

Sciences i 

Botany,  physios , 

Natural  history ' 

Natnral  science •( 

Normal  and  clasaks \ 

MatiiemsitioSf  eCie i 


Natural  science . .  ^ 
^Zoology 


*  Dr.  E.  C.  Querefttt,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  appointed  to  chair  of  geolegy  in  1 
»  Died  Januiry  18.  1895.  e^-^ 

*  Beaigned  1895;  now  at  Bryn  Mawr.    J.  A.  Bownocker  appointed  1895. 
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By  whom  Ani  taaght. 

Date 
when 

first 
taught. 

Time  given  to- 

Estimat 
of 

ed  value 

Minerals, 

rocks,  and 

fossUs. 

Estimated  num- 
ber of- 

General  ge- 

minerafo'gy, 
and  pale- 
ontology. 

Petrog- 
raphy. 

Econom- 
ic geol- 
ogy. 

Instru- 
ments, 
maps,  etc. 

Speci- 
mens. 

Yolumes 

in 
library. 

5 

• 

r       '          8           1      9 

lO 

11 

li> 

A.  S.  Blckmore 

F.  Hartt 

1       ! 

1868     eterma...   Stenns,  2tenns 

1868      1A  tAnn«    .    2  tAmia  <   1  term  . 

♦I,  600 
5,000 

$5,000 
51,800 

5,000 
100,000 

. 

D.MilUpaugh 

Brother  Ogorien 

B.  0.  Doremnfl 

JohnD.  Groaa 

J.  TV.  Draper 

1892 
18C8 
1852 

1784 

1850 

2  termii '...- 

....do 1 

4,000 

1.706 

50,000 

4,500 

5,000 

3,070 

75,000 

17,000 

100 

do 1 

50 
5,  MO 

m 

150 

:::.:...:..;) ..:...::. 

5,000 

!           1 

31  veara        ......        ......... 

*^       1         1 

I  term 

P.  V.  Kavaiiagh 

1870 

2  tenus 

400 

300 

2,000 

9,700 

50,000 

3,000 

1,500 

18,700 

10,000 

2,660 

16,000 

200 

50 

4termA...! 

C.  Dewev 

1850 
1845 
1872 
1825 

1835 

3  terms  ...' '-.- 

300 

40.000 
10,000 
4,000 

350 

Jno.  Pearson 

6  terms  . . .  [ 

875 

A.  Wiuchtll 

50 

A.  Katou 

2  terms  .  . '-   - 

300 

A^.F.  Hopkins 

• 

D.Olmflteiid 

W.H.Kerr 

E.  CPerinlio 

L.A.Bickle 

H.H.Smith 

F.  li.ICoblo 

1  term .... 

1 

500 

4.000 

05 

1817 
1857 
1888 
1870 

1852 

4  y<*rj|. ., . 

1 

] 

2,500 

3,500 

iob' 

uj'omTi 

Avear.....!  ................. 

40 



1  term ! 1 

1                1 
2  terms ■ 

1880 



1  term ' 

75 

200 

2t6rma..J i 

1  1  tArm 

1                    1                  1 

W.  H.  Whakm 

1894 

2  terms 

100 

200 
50 

510 

125 

...Mo ■ i 

SO 

n.  Montgomery 

1887 

li  t^'rms ' 

1.800 
2,000 

2  tArniR         ' '    .  _      

500 

50 

1                  111 
1      !          i        !        ! 

I.  C/'iapman ........... 

1851 

2  terms        ' ' 

4  terms  ...! ' 



1830 
1840 

2  terms...! ! | 

500 

1,500 

400 

H.Dwight 

1  term 1 1 ' 



2,500 

60 

do 

1 

1 

i  Year  .... 



1 

H:.A.Wo©d 

1885 

1839 
1875 
1890 

1845 
1880 

^  terras  . . , 

1 

50 

2,600 
1,000 

1,000 

6.006 

24,000 

56 

10.000 
2,000 

3,006 

12.000 

20,000 

300 

250 

S.  John 

It.™....! ' 

500 

E.Orton 

Mr.McKee 

6  terms  . . . '  2  years.  1  1  term  . 
2tenn.       1 ' - 

500 
40 

F.Morrick 

3  terms        ....... 

i  term  . 

A.C.Kedding 

2  terms  ... 

1  term .... 

r 

1 

3  terms  . . . 

I                    '     '            1 

C.  Wllher 

TV.  Brinkerhoff 

1850 
1B75 

1  term 

500 

1,500 
400 

....do 



9  ti^rmia  . 

1..^...!  1  term 

i 1 

1 1 fin 

250 

7.56t 

(J«orge  N.Allen 

1B47 

2  (ems . . . 



MO 

to,  060 

790 

J 
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Table  Im— Statistics  of  colleges  in  which  geology 


Kamo  of  school. 


Locatioii. 


Name  of  present  in- 
structor. 


Where  not  a  separate 
department,  com- 
bined with — 


OHIO— continaed. 


Hiomi  ITniversity 

Soio  College 

Heidelberg  University .. 

Urbana  University 

Otterbein  University  — 

Farmington  College 

University  of  Wooster . . 

Antioch  College 

Wilberforce  University  . 


OKLAHOMA. 


University  of  Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College. 

OREGON. 

Oregon  State   Agricultural 
College. 

University  of  Oregon 

Lafavette  Seminary , 

HoMinn  ville  College 

Pacific  College 

Philomath  College 

Portland  University 

Willamette  University 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Western  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Muhlenberg  College 

Lebanon  Valley  College , 

Geneva  College 

Moravian  College 

Dickinson  College 

Pennsylvania  Military  Col- 
lege. 

Ursiuus  College 

Lafayette  College , 


Pennsvlvnnia  College. 
Thiol  College 


Grove  City  College 

Haverford  College 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege. 

Bncknell  College 

Allegheny  CoUege 

Central  Pennsyl  vania  College 

Westminster  College 

Boys'  Central  Highlichool. . . 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
Lehigh  University 


Pennsylvania  State  College.. 

Swarthmore  College 

Wasliington  and  Jefferson 
College. 

BHODE  ISLAND. 

Rhode  Island  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  Arts  Col- 
lege. 

Brown  University 


Oxford.. 

Scio 

Tiffin 

Urbana 

WesterviUe 

West  Farmington 

Wooster , 

Yellow  Springs . . . 
Wilberforco 


A.L.Treadwell. 
W.  G.  Compher . 

M.Kleckner 

T.F.Moses* 

L.  McFadden  . . . 
RCMcBride... 

J.  Kirk  wood 

G.H.Hubbell... 
T.D.Scott 


Norman  ... 
Stillwater  . 


J.C.Neal. 


Corrallls. 


Eugene 

Lafayette 

McMinnville. 

Newberg 

Philomath... 

Portland 

Salem 


G.  W.  Shaw. 


T.Condon  

T.W.Bittle... 
W.  F.  Fargo.. 

J.  Jessiip 

H.Sheak 

J.  J.  Rippetoe. 
L.  Cochran.... 


Allegheny . 


AUontown 

Ann  ville 

Beaver  Falls. 
Bethlehem... 

Carlisle 

Cheater 


Collegeville. 
Eaaton 


Frank  W.  Very. 


iT.  A.  Bauman . . . 

J.A.Shott 

W.  McCracken. 
H.  A.  Jacobson. 
W.  B.  Lindsay. . 
B.  F.Morley.... 


Gettysburg. 
Greenville.. 


T.C.  Porter 

E.  S.  Breidenbaugh. 
S.H.  Miller 


Grove  City. 
Haverforci . 
Lancaster  . 


S.  Dodds 

H.O.Pratt 

John  S.  Stahr. 


Lewiaburg 

Meadvillo 

New  Berlin 

New  Wilmington. 

Philadelphia 

.....do... 

South  Bethlehem. . 


State  College. 

Swarthmore . . 
Washington . . 


G.G.Groff 

J.  Montgomery 

W.  P.  Winter.. 

S.  Thonipson 

O.C.S.  Carter 

A.  P.  Brown 

Ed.  H.  Williams,  jr. 


;M.  C.  Ihlseng . 
T.  C.  Hopkins. 

S.  Trotter 

Ed.  Linton  — 


Kingston  . 


H.  J.  Wheeler. 


Biology 

Chemistry,  physics  . 

Biology 

Zoology 

Natural  science 

Botany,  physios 

Biology 

Astronomy 


Physics,  botany,  zoology. 
Natural  science 


Physics. 


History 

Natural  science. 
Botany.chemistry.physica 
Natural  science 


Chemistry, natural  history 

Physics. 

Sci'euoee 


Astronomy  . 


Natural  ncience 

Chemistry,  etc 

Sciences 

Natural  science 

Chemistry 

Engineeiing,    chemistry, 

arts. 

Chemistry,  biology 

Mining  engineering  and 

biology. 

Chemistry 

Natural  science 


....do.. 
Biology. 


Organic  science. . 

Physics 

Natural  science. . 
Botany,  physics. 


Metallurgy 

Mining  engineering.. 


>Mining . 

Biology. 
do  .. 


Providence  . 


A.  S.  Packard 


'  Professor  Moses  resigned  in  1894; 


Zoology 

position  now  vacant. 
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By  whom  first  taaght. 

Date 

when 

first 

taught. 

Time  given  to- 

E8timat4 
of 

Inetm- 

ments, 

maps,  etc. 

ed  value 

Estimated  num- 
ber of— 

General  ge- 

mineralogy, 
and  pale- 
ontology 

Petrog- 
raphy. 

Econom- 
ic geol- 
ogy. 

Minerals, 

rocks,  and 

fossils. 

Speci- 
mens. 

Yolnme» 

in 
Ubrary. 

5 

6 

7 

-       s 

9 

lO 

£1 

ID 

2  terms     . 

$300 

lOO 

AD  Lee 

1866 
1851 
1875 
1851 
1885 
1870 
1853 

3  terms  . . 

500 

5a 

R.Good   

....do 

10,000 

300 

150 

100 

1,000 

1,000 

250 

T.F.Moses 

do 

::::;:::.::::::": 

$100 

2,000 
500 

250> 

J.  Haywood 

1  term 

7S 

Professor  Green 

D.StOfldard 

....do 

10 

....do 

3.000 
15,000 

80O 

Professor  Chandler. . . 

3  terms 

1  term  . 

M> 

2  terms . . . 

E.  De  Bow 

1894 

4  year  .... 

I  term .... 

::::::.■.":--::::: 

200 

3,000 
10,000 

J.  E.  Emery 

1868 

1877 
1888 
1872 
1801 
1867 
1892 

2  terms . . . 



2,000 

T.  Condon 

3  terms  . . . 

1 

M.  Bailey 

1  term 

j 

....do 

1 

50 

J.  (Teesup 

....do 

1 

100 

16 

....do 

1 "  /*  ■ 

J.  J.  Kippetoe 

2  terms  . . . 

1               ! 

100 

1,000 
1,200 

IC 

I  year ' • 1 

1  term 

1 

1 

D.  Garber 

1869 
1867 
1860 
1870 

1  year   ... 

1 

500 
250 

1,000 
600 
600 
150 

5,000 
500 

200 
6,000 

10,000 
1,500 

2n 

T.B.  Vickroy 

2  terms  . . . 

1 

100 

1  term  .... 

1 

50 

E.  G.Klos^ 

do 

, 

60 

3  terms  . . . 

1 

1,500 

A.  Armagnac 

H.W.Siiper 

P.  A.  Browne 

M.  Jacobs 

D.  McKee.... 

1867 
1870 

1  term  .... 

1 

60 

2  terms  . . . 

1 

50 

1837 
1837 

....do 

Itcrm  . 

1,000 

2,500 

7,000 
500 

400 

....do 

1870 

1882 
I860 
1853 

1852 
1837 
1880 
1857 
1889 
1835 

1  mineral- 
ogy.  1 

i&mT.; 

ISC 

J.McClollard 

B.D.  Cope 

1  term  . 

jkyear 

8,000 

200 

T.C.Porter 

3  terms . . 

1  term  .   . 

100 

6,000 

6 

500 

1,000 

8,000 

600 

1,000 

4.675 

20,000 

8,600 

6,000 

540 

20,000 

10,000 

100 

Matthew  Simpson. . . . 
A.  E.  Gobble 

2  terms . . 

4  terms  . . . 

110 

A.  M.  Black 

1  term  .  . . '     

248 

O.  C.  S.  Carter 

1  year ' 

70 

H.  D.  Rogers 

0  terms 

600 

15,000 

500 

3  minoral- 
ogy,  1 
geology. 

2  terms  . . . 

1  term  . 

1  term. 

jr.Ij«idy 

1872 

1  term 

25 

100 
400 

l.OCO 

100 
2,500 

4,000 

00 

3  mineral- 
ogy,  1 
geology. 

2  terms . . 

B[.  J.  Wheeler 

1894 
1836 

50 

G.  I.  Ch»ce 

2|  terms 

19,724 

320 
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Tabls  1  »—StaiUtic$  9f  colleges  tM  whiek  gnlofi 


Name  of  schooL 


jA>oatkA. 


SOUTH  CABOLINA. 

Collogo  of  Cliarlestou 

South  Carolina  Military 

Academy. 
Presbyterian    College    of 

South  Carolina. 

South  Carolina  College 

Erskine  College 

Funnau  University 

Clartin  University 

WoffordCoUego 


I 


Charleston. 
do 


Clinton. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Colnmbia .... 
Due  West^... 
(ireouville... 
Orangeburg  - 
Spartanburg. 


Pierre  University East  Pierre.. 

Black  Hills  College I  Uot  Springs  . 

State  School  of  Mines Itapid  City. . . 

Redaeld  CoUeco Rodficld 

University  of  South  Dakota  .'  Vermillion. . . 
Yankton  College t  Yankton 


TSKNK88KB.  j 

U.  S.  Grant  University I 

Southwestern  Presbyterian  | 

Universitv.  . 

American  'temi)erance  Uni-  ' 

versity.  [ 

Southern  Normnl  University.  I 
Sou  til  western  Baptist  Uui-  . 

versitv. 

Knox  ville  College 

University  of  Tennessee 

Cumberland  University j 

Marvvilif  College ' 

Bet Im'I  College ' 

Millifian  College « 

Hiwu»8c  College ' 

Carson  &  Newman  Colle^re  . . 
Central  Tennessee  College. .  J 
Pisk  University 1 . 

Vaudorbilt  University '. 


Name  of  preMOt  in- 
•tmctor. 


Where  not  a  •epartto 
neiit,  WB' 
Iwith- 


depMtmeiiCc 
binedwitl 


G.  E.  Manigaalt <  Natural  Uatory 

C.  L.Beese |  Chemistry,  physics.. 

D.  Frierson Natural  sdence 


J.  Woodrow  ... 

E.  L.  Reid 

W.  F.  Watson  . 
J.C.Hartzell.. 
D.A.DuPr6... 


Biology 

Chemistry 

do 

Biology 

Chemistry,  physios. 


W.  M.  Blackbnm |  Physical  gvognphj 

J.  Hancber '  Scienoss 

F.C.Smith '  Mining, civil enginwring. 

I      general  science. 

J.H.  Arnold Natnnd  science 

J.E.Todd 

A.  T.  Free ' « 


Burritt  College  . 


.L»<li  1  X  Ll;  V^UIIV^U  ..............I 

Greenville  and  Tusculum 

Colh-Ke. 
AVashiugton  College • 

TEXAS. 

University  of  Texas ' 

Howard  l^ayne  Colleue : 

Agrioiiltural  and  Mechanical 
(•«>Ilege. 

Fort  Worth  University 

South west-em  University.. 
Wiley  University 


Athens !  W.J.Brown ;  Natural  science.. 

Clarksville '  James  A.Lyon i  Zoology 

Harriman j  W.  Stoohsburg '  Natural  science. 

Huntingdon I  E.  C.  McDougle ^  Sciences 

Jackson •  T.  J.  Dcuimr ' do 

Kuoxvillo i  W.A.Dnnn 

do C.  F.  Vanderford 

Lebanon '  J.  L  D.  Hinds 

Mary  ville '  G.  S.  Fisher 

McKeuzie ]  T.W.Cannon 

Milligan ' 

Hiwasuec  College .    William  L.  Lawrence . 
I 

Mossv  Creek i  J.  C.  Welsh 

Naslnillo |  William  Osbum 

....do F.A. Chase 

j^  Is  James  M .  SalTord 

■'^^ I^Paul  M.Jones 

Sponcer W.  N.  Billiugsley 

TuHculum '  L.  C.  Haynes 


do 

A^culture,  etc 

Sciences 

do 

do 

Chemistrv,  zoology 

EngineeHng  and  natanl 
science. 

Natural  science 

do 

Sciences 

,> Natural  history 


Nntm^  science  ■ 
Mathematics  — 


Wa.sbington  Col- 
lege. 


J.  T.Cooter Greek,  etc. 


Austin  College 

Trinity  University 

Addlian  Christian  Univer- 
sity. 
Baylor  University 


UTAH. 
University  of  Utah 

VEBMONT. 
University  of  Vermont  . 
Middlcbnry  College 


Austin I  F.W.Simonds 

Brown  woo<l •  J.  L.  Kesler '  Zooloj^.  botany 

College  Station  ...    H.  U.  Harrington Chemistry 

Fort  Worth Ira  C.  Chase 

Geor>:et<*wn R.  S.  Hyer Natural  sciences — 

Marshall A.O.Coflin Chemistry,  botuy, 

'  I      ogy. 

Sherman C.C.Scott Chemistry 

Tehuacana S.  L.  Hombeak Natural  llistory 

Thorp  Spring \  W.  B.  Parks Physics,  chemistry . 

I 
Waco Not  taught  at  present 


I 


I 


SaltLakeCity....[^E.™majre; 


(G.n.  Perkins.... 
Burlin;rtou JH.  Loomis 

i(.I.L.nilhi 

Middlebury H.M.Scely do. 


>Biolog\'. 
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By  whom  flni  t«ight. 

Date 

when 

first 

tangbt 

Time  given  to— 

Estimated  value 
of- 

Estiraa 
her 

Speci- 
mens. 

ted  num- 
of- 

Genenlge- 

mineralogy, 
and  pale- 
ontology. 

Petrog- 
raphy. 

Eoonom- 
io  geol- 
ogy. 

Instni- 

ments, 

maps,  etc. 

MineraU. 

rooks,  and 

fossils. 

Yolumes 

in 
Ubrary. 

A 

• 

7 

8 

9 

!• 

11 

i» 

F.  E.  Holmoa 

1852 
189B 

W.  G.  Brown 

2  terms   .. 

1         *  " 

$200            $150 

i,6o6 

45 

WiUiamS.Lee 

T.Cooper 

William  Hood 

1883 

1820 
li0i 

1  term .... 

1 

1  year  . . .  . 

1 

500          8,000 

100 

4  raoatha  . 
2  terms... 

i 

:.!!:;:::..:!:::;;::::::::!::::::::: 

500 
1,800 
3,000 

53 

400 
3,027 

800 
2,500 
6,000 

J.S.  Heyward 

W.A.I>aPr« 

T.M.Findlcy 

H.D.Smith 

1890 
1885 

4  months  . 
2  terms  . . . 

I 

300 
ISO 

2S0 
800 

18 

200 

1.000 

250 

250 

1 

1884 
1890 
1B87 

1888 

1B88 
1888 

1  term .... 

15 

2  terms  . . . 

25 

F.  B.  Carpenter 

D.H.  Dempster 

G.E.  Culver 

1  year .... 

52 

302 

1  term 

10 

6  terms. . - 
3  terms... 

2  terms  1  1  term  . 

800 

TttA 

137 

A.T.Fr©e 

500          1,000 

i 

1 
1 

86 

1  term 

i 

W.M.  Stewart 

...do 1 1 

;:*... 1 ;;;; 

10,000 

800 

1,000 
800 

100 
3,800 

J.A.Hicka 

1893 

1892 
1850 

1882 

3  terms  - . . 

i........ 

1 

1  A.Davison 

1  term .  . 

1 

50 



9 

D.T.McClcUand 

H.Nicholson 



1  term 

1        1         1 

20 

1870 
1842 
I860 
1850 
1881 

2  terms  . . . 

1 

300              700 
100  '            'tno 

J.H.  Sharp 

1  term ! 

T.J.Lamar 

2  terms  . . .  j 

250 

600 

400 

so" 

J.  Hopwood 

Iterm....' 

2  tArma     .  J ' i 

..^  ^ .1 

200 

1,000 
1.000 
3,000 

W.  Patterson 

1876 
1875 

2  terms 

25 

15 
45 

F.A.  Chase 

1  term ' ' 

t 

2  terms 

2  terms 

i 

"W.D.  Carney 

1870 

1  term ' 

300  :            100 

1                  IRA 

115 
300 

50 

lin 

1847    --..do 

.__ 1 i 

.^ 

R.  T.Hill 

1888       7  iArma              1  iAvm          1  t^rtn                       W\ 

9.  fM\ 

3,300 
650 
200 

500 
57 

J.H.  Grove 

1890 
1883 

3  terms  .   .' ' 

50                90 
200  ,            200 

H.H.  Dinwiddle 

2  terms - 

40 

1  term-..    * i     ..  .   . 

R.S.Hver 

1883 
1889 

1850 
1872 
1873 

]  000               ^^f^ 

A.  0.  Coffin 

1  term 

10 


do........ 1 1- 

2  terms 

200  1            200 

50 

A.Clarlt 

do 

75               100 

i 

150 

50 



■   __    1   _ 

J.R.Park 

1868 

4  terms  - . . 

500  '        5,000 
100          1  Kno 

17,500 
3,000 

r^.ooo 

400 

G.W.  Benedict 

C.B.Adams 

1839 
1838 

i  vear 

m 

5,000 
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Table  1* — SiatUtica  of  coUege$  in  vhkkgeolo^ 


Name  of  school. 


VIRQINIA. 

lUndolph-HacoQ  College  — 
Virginia   Agricultural   and 
uechaoical  College. 

Bridge  water  College 

Uni  verflity  of  Virginia 

.Emory  and  Henry  College. .. 
Uamp4len  Sidney  CoUfge 
ginf 


Virginia  MiliUry  Inutitute. 
Washington  and  Lee  Uni ver- 

tity. 
Roanoke  College 


WASHINOTON. 


Yaahon  College 

Univeraltv  of  Seattle 

Whitwortli  College 

Pnget  Sound  Tniverftity 

University  of  Washington. . . 

WEST  VIRQINIA. 

Barboorsvillo  College 


West  Virginia   Conference 

Seminary. 
Weat  Virginia  University . . . 


WISCONSW. 


Lawrence  University. 
Beloit  College 


University  of  Wisconsin. 
Milton  College 


Location. 


Ashland 

Blackaborg 

Bridgewater 

Charlotteaville  . . 

Emory , 

Hampden  Sidney 

Lexington 

...do. 

Salem 


Barton  . 
Dunlap . 
Somner. 
Tacoroa. 
SeatUe.. 


Barbonrsville 

Bnckhannon 

Morgan  town 


Name  of  present  in- 
ttruotor. 


W.  A.  Shepard . 
T.L.Wataon  .. 


J.C.Miller 

W.M.Pontaine. 
J. L.  Yarman  .... 
J.  H.  C.  Bajiby  . . 
W.  B.  Tucker .. . 
H.  D.  Campbell . 


S.  C.Wells. 


A.  C.  Jones  . . . . 
D.J.Pierce.... 
C.M.Stewart.. 
W.  8.  Arnold.. 
Harry  Landoa . 


K.W.Douthat.. 
C.  J.  C.  Bennett . 
S.B.  Brown 


Ripon  College . 

Seminary  of  St.  Francis  of 

Sale.o. 
Northwestern  University 


Wyoming  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. 
University  of  Wyoming 


Appleton D.Nicholson.... 

Beloit ;  Geo.  L.  Collie  . . 

(CR-VanHise. 
Madison VW.H.Hobhs.... 

|(  J.  M.  Clements. 

Milton ,  L.Komlicn 

Uipon I  CD.  Marsh 

StFrancis L.E.Droxel 


Watcrtown . 


Big  Horn . 
Laramie . . 


C.  A.  Ernst. 


H.  Bobinson... 
W.C.  Knight. 


Where  not  a  separate 

department  eon- 

UnedwiUi- 


Cbemiatry. 
do 


Natural  scient 
Chemistry,  ph; 


Biology 

Mathematics,  astronoBT. 


Natoral  aeienees 

Chemistry,  physict . 


Botany,  loology.eto. 


Chemistry,  botany,  uei 
ogy.  ' 

Natural  sciences,  mtt^  l 
matica.  ' 


Zoology,  botany.. 


Sciences . 
Biology . . 


Physiology,  goograpby- 

Physics,  chemistry 

Metallurgy,    mining  «* 
gineering. 
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Tk-X^ 

Time 

given  to— 

Estimated  value 
of— 

Estimated  nuns- 
berof— 

By  whom  first  taught.  |  ^^f 
taught. 

1 

General  ge- 

minerafogy, 
and  pale- 
ontology. 

Petrog. 
raphy. 

Econom- 
ic geol- 
ogy. 

Instru* 

ments, 

maps,  etc. 

Minerals, 

rocks,  and 

fossils. 

Speci. 
mens. 

Volume. 
Ubraij. 

A 

6 

1847 
1800 

1883 
1840 
1843 

7 
2  terms 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

n  n  Stuart 

125 
250 

♦50 

750 

100 

30,884 

200 

50 
2,250 

40 

R.C  Price 

do 

•T  n  Miller  

1  term  .... 

W  RRoffeni 



7,750 

12,500 
500 

O  Collins 

2  terms 

M 

1  term .... 

W.Gilham 

1851 

2  terms  . . . 

700 

1,850 

3.347 

Ml 

1  term .... 

D.  Bittle 

1853 

2  terms 



12,000 
500 

A. C  Jones 

1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 

2  terms  . . . 

100 

27 

D.  J.  Pierce 

do.... 

t 

C.M.Stewart 

W.S.  Arnold 

3  terms  .  - . 

• 

2  terms  . . . 

20 

50 

100 

» 

B.  W.  Doutbat 

1891 

1  term   . . . 

300 

10 

1  term 

J.J.Stevenson 

J.  Phinnev 



18G8 

1850 
1847 

1869 

1858 
1854 
1894 

6  terms  ... 

2  terms. 

500 

100 
500 

3,500 

200 

1,500 

1,000 
1,500 

5,000 

4,000 

5,000 

3.000 
1,200 

15,000 

5,000 
2.800 
1,500 

5,000 

lot 

3  terms  . . . 

200 

J.J.  Buslinell 

R.  D.Irving 

9  terms 

2S0 

do.... 

3  terms  . . 

5  terms. 

Iterm.. 

1,000 
50 

W.Whitford 

J.  Walcott 

soo 

L.  £.  Drexel 

2  terms 

500 
1,000 

5# 

L.  0.  Thompson 

1860 

do  ... . 

100 

J.  D.  Conley 

1887 

2  terms 

Iterm.  '--  

100 

400 

200 
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Table  2. — Summary  of  sUilisiUm  of  college*  in  which  geology  is  (aught. 


State. 


Univer- 
sities 
and  col- 
leges in 
rnich 
geology 

IS 

taught. 


In 
which 
it  is  a 
sepa- 
rate de- 
part- 
ment. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas ^ 

Call  f ornia 

Colorado 

Connecticnt 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia  . . . . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


Gradu- 
ate 
stu- 
dents in 
geology 

Ib 
18b3-04. 


6 

1 

5 

7 

7 

4 

2 

4 

3 

9 

1 
20 
13 

1 
17 
16 

9 

5 

4 

11  I 
10  ; 

6 

4  I 
19  I 
2 


State. 


'I 


Univer- 
sities 
and  col- 
lies in 
wbieh 
geology 

is 
taught. 


Nebraska....... 

Nevada. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico.... 

New  York 

North  Carolina . 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Khode  Island... 
South  Carolina  . 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia-. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 


In 
which 
it  is  a 
sepa- 
rate de- 
part-  i 
ment.    1693-4M. 


378 


Gradu- 
ate 
stu- 
dents in 
geology 
in 


51 


17 
3 


Tabl£  3. — Graduate  siudenU  in  geology ,  1893-94, 


Institution. 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Ala 

University  of  California,  Berkley,  Cal 

Lelaud  Stanford  Junior  University,  Stanford  University. 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn 

Wosloyan  University,  Middleto wn,  Conn 

Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago.  Ill 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Itoltimore,  Md 

Harvard  University,  Cambridfio,  Mass 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Michigan  Mining  School,  Houghton.  Mich 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneauolis,  Minn 

University  of  State  of  Missouri.  Columbia,  Mo 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr 

College  of  New  Jersey,  Princetou,  N.  J 

Columbia  College.  New  York  City 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y , 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis 


Asa 
m%{or    ' 
study. 

.    Asa 

minor 
study. 

ii 

5 
«6 

3 

0) 

10 

12 

»11 


Total. 


68 


>  Figures  not  given. 

'  For  1894-05,  and  not  stated  whether  mfgor  or  minor  students. 

"Not  stated  whether  m^or  or  minor  students  in  geology. 
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Table  4. — Xumber  of  coUeffts  begittninff  ike  suhjed  of  geolo^  in  iht  different  years  from 

1845  to  1895, 


Tear. 

Col- 
leges. 

3 
5  , 

Year. 

Col- 
leges. 

2 

4 
4 

I 

Year. 

Col- 
leges. 

Yejir. 

1884 

1885 

Col- 
l«-ges. 

J845 

1858 

1871 

_ 

3 
2 
2 
3 
10 

3 

1846 

1859 

1872 

5 

1847 

I860 

1873 

1886 

7 

ig4a  

1861 

■  1874 

1887 

6 

1849 

1862 

;  1875 

1888 

11 

l^QO 

1863        .  . 

1  1876 

1  1889 

6 

1851 

1864   

9 

■  1877 

1890 

12 

1852 

1865 

6 
4 

3 

8 

1878 

1891 

13 

1833 

1866 

1879 

1892 

8 

1854 

1867 

1880 

1893 

4 

1855 

1868 

1881 

1894 

14 

1856 

1869 

9 
12 

'  1882 

1895  (2  months).. 

3 

1857 

1870 

j  1883 

Previous  to  1845  there  were  31  colleges  and  universities  teaching  geology,  1  begin- 
ning in  1804,  1  in  1807,  1  in  1817,  and  1  in  each  of  the  years  between  1820  and  1845, 
except  the  years  1822, 1824, 1833,  and  1834,  when  there  were  none,  and  the  years  1825, 
1826, 1835, 1836, 1839,  and  1843,  when  there  were  2  each  year,  and  in  1837  there  were  3. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  were  more  beginning  the  subject  in  the  year  1894  (14) 
than  in  any  previous  year.  In  the  same  year  two  professorships  in  geology  were 
endowed.  Ihe  effect  of  the  civil  war  will  be  noticed  in  the  years  1861,  1862,  and 
1863,  and  the  financial  panic  of  1877  in  the  few  years  following  that  date. 

List  of  the  presidents  of  colleges  who  teach  geology,  the  name  of  ihe  college,  and  ihe 

branches  taught  by  each. 


Name  of  president. 


Thoo.  B.  Comstock. 

W.  S.Johnson 

John  McLean 


B.F.Koons.. 
C.  O.  Stubbs  . 


Lament  Gordon. 
Fred  Liitz 


L.  G.  Adkinson  . 


Homer  T.  Fuller . 


M.  K.  Wads  worth 

£.  M.  Shepard  (acting 

president). 
S.M.Dick 


INamo  of  college. 


University  of  Arizona 

Mountain  Home  Baptist  College. 
The  Presbyterian  College  of  the 
Southwest. 

Storrs  Agricultural  College 

Bowdon  College 


M.  V.  B.  Knox 

Arthur  Grnbowski 


Theodore  Sterling . 


John  S.  Slater  . . . 
James  Woodrow. 


Wm.  M.  Blackburn 


John  TT.  Hancher. 


Albert  T. Free... 
James  T.  Cooler  . 


James  £.  Talmage . 


A.C.Jones 

Calvin  M.  Stewart . 


Methodist  Episcopal  College 

Wartburg  Teachers'  Seminary.. 

New  Orleans  University 

WorcesterPolytechnic  Institute 

Michigan  Mining  School 

Drurj-  College 

Missouri  Weslcyan  College .... 

Red  Kiver  Valley  University — 

Defiance  College 

Kenyon  College 

Fra)iklin  and  Marshall  College  .. 
South  Carolina  College 

Pierre  XTnlversitv 


State,  etc. 


Branches  taught. 


Arizona j  Geology  and  mining. 

Arkansas Natural  science. 

Colorado 


Connecticut 
Georgia 


.do 


Geology  and  zoology. 
Geology,    philoHopliy, 
chemistry,    astrono- 
my. 
General  science. 
Iowa 1  Geology  and  mineral- 
ogy. 
Geology    and    mental 
and   moral   philoso- 
phy. 
Geology  and  mineral- 
ogy. 

3Tichigan Geologj'  and  mining. 

Missouri Geology  and  biolog}*. 


Louisiana. 


Mas«achuset  ts 


do 

North  Dakota  . 
Ohio 

do 


Black  Hills  College  . 


Free  Yankton  College. 
"Washington  College  . . 


Pennsylvania... 
South 'Carolina  . 


South  Dakota. 


.do. 


do 

Tennessee . 


XTniversltyofUtah I  Utah  . 


Vashon  College 

Whit  worth  College  . 


Washington . 
do 


Geology  and  philoso- 
pliy. 

History  and  natural 
science. 

Mathematics,  modem 
languages,  and  nat- 
ural sciince. 

Geology,  physics,  and 
botany. 


1 
Digitized 


Geology,    mineralogy, 

and  biology. 
Geology,    mineralogy, 

and  physical  geogra- 

p'ly. 

Geohigy,  physiology, 
chemistry,  and  biol- 
ogy. 

Geology  and  mineral- 
opy. 

Geology,  mineralogy, 
Greek,  mental  and 
moral  science. 

Geology  and  mineral- 
ogy. 
t)o. 

Geology,  etc. 


by  Google 
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Ladies  teaching  geology  in  the  colleges  in  the  United  States, 


Name. 


Miss  Eva  J.  Root 

Miss  Rnth  H  Haldrum 
Miss  Mary  E.  Wood ... 
Miss  Flora  E.  Strout. . . . 
Miss  Sarah  Y.  do  Nor- 

mandie. 
Miss  Florence  Bascom 
Miss  M.  J.  £riamau.  — 


College. 


Rollins  College 

Selma  University. ... 

Oskaloosa  Colle^. 

Mor^n  Collece  ^colored) 
Wellesley  College 

Ohio  State  University. . . 
University  of  Omaha. .. 


Location. 

Branches  taught 

Winter  Park,  Fla 

Selma,  Ala 

French,  history,  and 

natural  science. 
Natural  science. 

Oskaloosa.  Iowa 

Baltimore,  Md 

Geology,botany,coo1ogy. 

Geology  and  astronomy. 

Mineralogy  and  litbol- 
ogy. 

Petrography,  etc 

Geology,  physics,  chem- 
istry. 

Wellesley,  Mass 

Colnmbas,  Ohio 

Bellevue,  Nobr 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

KULES    FOR    THE    SPELLING    AND    PRONUNCIATION    OF 

CHEMICAL  TERMS. 

[Adopted  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  its  meeting 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  1891,  and  readopted  at  the  meeting  in  Madison,  Wis  ,  1893. 
See  Proceedings  Amcr.  Assoc.  Adv.  Science,  42d  meeting,  Madison,  1893,  p.  366.  J 


In  1887  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  to  consider  the  question  of  attaining  uniformity  in  the  spelling  and 
pronunciation  of  chemical  terms.  The  work  of  this  committee  extended  throngh 
the  following  four  years.  As  a  result  of  widespread  correspondence  and  detailed 
discussion  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  accompanying  rules  have  been  formulated 
and  adopted  by  the  Association.  They  are  snbmitt^  to  chemists  generally,  and 
especially  to  the  large  number  of  those  engaged  in  teaching  chemistry,  with  the 
reqnest  that  a  cordial  and  earnest  eflbrt  be  made  to  render  their  use  general,  and 
thus  obviate  the  many  difficulties  arising  from  the  present  diversities  of  style. 

The  following  summary  of  the  rules  has  also  been  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  chart 
for  general  distribution  to  high  schools  and  colleges,  so  that  they  may  be  kept  per- 
manently and  prominently  before  the  eyes  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

T.  H.  Norton,  Ph.  D., 
Frofeasar  of  Chemistry ^  University  of  Cincinnati, 
Edward  Hart,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Lafayette  College,  Easion,  Pa,^ 
H.  Carrixgton  Bolton,  Ph  D., 

Cosmos  Cluh,  Washinyionf  D.  C, 
Jas.  Lewis  Howe,  Ph.  D  ,  M.  D., 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va., 

Committee. 
KEY. 

Fate,  fat,  fiir,  mete,  met,  pine,  pTn,  marine,  note,  nOt,  move,  tfibe,  tftb,  riile,  my, 

'Primary  accent;  "  secondary  accent. 

N.  B. — The  accent  follows  the  vowel  of  the  syllable  upon  which  the  stress  falls, 
but  does  not  indicate  the  division  of  the  word  into  syllables. 

general  principles  of  pronunciation. 

*     1.  The  pronunciatiDn  is  as  much  in  accord  with  the  analogy  of  the  English  lan- 
guage as  possible. 

2.  Derivatives  retain  as  far  as  possible  the  accent  and  pronunciation  of  tjie  root 
word. 

3.  Distinctly  chemical  compound  words  retain  the  accent  and  pronunciation  of 
each  portion. 

4.  Similarly  sounding  endings  for  dissimilar  compounds  are  avoided  (hence  -id,  -ite). 
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ACCENT. 

In  polysyllabic  chemical  words  the  accent  is  generally  on  the  antepenult;  in  worda 
where  the  vowel  of  the  penult  is  followed  by  two  consonants,  and  in  all  words  ending 
in  -ic,  the  accent  is  on  the  penult. 

PREFIXES. 

All  prefixes  in  strictly  chemical  words  are  regarded  as  parts  of  compound  words, 
and  retain  their  own  pronunciation  unchanged  (as,  &'ceto-^  &'mIdo-,  &'zo-, 
h  y'dro-,  i'so-,  nl'tro-,  nitro'so-). 

ELEMENTS. 

In  words  ending  in  -iom,  the  vowel  of  the  antepenult  is  short  if  i  (as  i  r  T  dium), 
or  y  (as  d  T  d  y'  m  i  n  m),  or  if  before  two  consonants  (as  c  &'  1  c  i  u  m),  but  long  other- 
wise (as  1 1 1  iV  n  i  u  m,  s  6 1  e'  n  i  u  m,  c  h  r  6'  m  i  u m). 

alu'minum  e'rbium  mol^'bdenum  so'dium 

a'utimony  flu'orlu  uTckel  8tr5'ntium(shiiim) 

a'rsCnic  gSl'llium  ni'trogen  stt'lfur 

ba'rinm  germa'nium  d'smium  t&'ntalnm 

bi'smuth  (biz)  glu'cinum  5'xygen  tell&'riam 

bo'ron  gold  palla'dium  te'rbium 

bru^mtn  hy^drogen  phds'phorus  th&'llium 

ca'draium  I'ndium  plli'tinum  tho'rium 

cti'lcium  i'odin  pot&'ssium  tin 

ca'rbon  irrdium  rhd'dium  tit&'nium 

ce'rium  iron  rubrdinm  til^ngsten 

ce^sium  lal'nth&num  rnthe'uiiim  tira'nium 

chlO^rln  lead  sama'rium  v5n&'diam 

chr  Osmium  ITthium  scli^ndium  j^tte'rbium 

co'balt  magne'sium  sfile'nium  yttrium 

colti'mbium  (zhium)  silicon  zinc 

co'pper  ma'ngan  ese  (eze)  sil  vor  zirco'nium 

dtdy'mium  me'rcury 

Also:  ilmmo'nium,  phosph  0' n  ium,  hsl'logen,  cy^'nogon,  iml'- 
d  o  g  o  II  . 

Note  ill  the  above  list  the  spelling  of  the  halogens,  cesium  and  sulfur;  fis 
iisid  in  the  place  of  ph  in  all  derivatives  of  sulfur  (as  sulfuric,  sulfite, 
811 1  f 0-,  etc.)    • 

TERMINATIONS   IN  -Ic. 

Tlie  vowel  of  the  penult  in  polysyllables  is  short  (as  cyfi'nic,  fum&'ric, 
a  r  8  e'  n  i  c ,  s  i  II'  o  i  c ,  1 6'  d  i  c ,  b  ii  t  j^'  r  i  c),  except  (1)  a  when  not  used  before  two 
consouants  (as  m  e  r  c  ii'  r  i  c ,  p  r  &'  s  s  i  c),  and  (2)  when  the  penult  ends  in  a  vowel 
(as  benzo'ic,  ole'ic);  in  dissyllables  it  is  long  except  before  two  consonants 
(aa  bo'ric,  cI' trie  ).    Exception:  ace'ticorac6'tic. 

The  termination  -ic  is  used  for  metals  only  where  necessarj-  to  contrast  with  -ooi 
(thus  avoid  aluminic,  ammonic,  etc.) 

TERMINATIONS   IN  -OM. 

The  accent  follows  the  general  rule  (as  pi  S'tinous,  sft'lfurons,  p  h  5' sp  bo- 
ron s,»cobal  tons).    Exception:  ace' tons. 

TERMINATIONS  IN  -ate  AND  4te. 

The  accent  follows  the  general  rule  (as  Jl'  c  o  t  a  te ,  v ft'  n  a  d  a te) ;  in  the  follow- 
ing words  the  accent  is  thrown  back:  ft'bietate,  ft'lcoholate,  a'cetonftte, 
H'  n  t  i  m  o  n  i  t  e. 
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TERMINATIONS   IN  44   (FORMERLY   4de^ 

The  fiual  e  is  dropped  in  every  cose  and  the  syllable  pronounced  id  (as  c  h  1 6'  r  1  d , 
!'odId,by'drId,  6'xld,  hy  drO'xId,  sftind,  &' mid,  a' n  i  II  d,  miirS'xTd). 

TERMINATIONS  IN  -ana,  -ene,  in*,  and  -om. 

The  vowel  of  these  syllables  is  invariably  long  (asm 8' inane,  8' thane, 
na'phthalene,  a'nthracene,  pro' pine,  qnlnone,  Si'oetdne, 
ke' tone). 

A  few  dissyllables  have  no  distinct  accent  (as  benzene,  xylene,  cetene). 

The  termination  -iiie  is  nsed  only  in  the  case  of  donbly  unsaturated  hydrocarbons, 
according  to  Hofmann's  grouping  (as  p  r  o  p  i  n  e). 

TERMINATIONS  IN  -im. 

I 

In  names  of  chemical  elements  and  compounds  of  this  class,  which  includes  all 
those  forHierly  ending  in  -ine  (except  doubly  unsaturated  hydrocarbons)  the  final  a  is 
dropped,  and  the  syllable  pronounced  4n  (aschlo'rtn,  brd'min,  etc. ,  ft'  m  1  n , 
&'niltn,  mo'TphlUi^  qui'nin  (kwT'nIn),  vanT'llIn,  allox&'ntin,  ab- 
si'nthln,  em&'lstn,  cft'ffein  co'cafn). 

TERMINATIONS   IN   -ol. 

This  termination,  in  the  ease  of  specific  chemical  compounds,  is  used  excluairely 
for  alcoholS;  and  when  so  used  is  never  followed  by  a  final  e.  The  last  syllable  is 
pronounoed  {dl  (asgly'cdl,  phe'nSl,  crd'sCl,  thy'mDl  (ti),  gl  J' cerol, 
q u T' n o  1 .    Exceptions :  ftlcohOl,  a'rg51. 

TERMINATIONS  IN  -old. 

This  termination  is  always  pronounced  -die,  and  its  use  is  limited  to  compounds 
which  are  not  alcohols  (as  I'  n  d  6 1  e). 

TERMINATIONS  IN  -jL 

No  final  e  is  used ;  the  syllable  is  pronounced  fl  (as  ft' c  e  t  j^  1 ,  &'myl,  ce'rotyl, 
ce'tyl,  6' thyi). 

TERMINATIONS   IN  -ydS. 

The  y  is  long  (as  5'  1  d e  h  y  d  e). 

TERMINATIONS  IN    meter. 

The  accent  follows  the  general  rule  (as  hydr5'm6ter,  barO'mSter,  lactO'- 
m C  t  er).  Exception :  words  of  this  class  used  in  the  metric  system  are  regarded  as 
compound  words,  and  each  portion  retains  its  own  accent  (as  ce'n  time"  ter, 
mi'llime"tiBr,  k^'lome"ter). 

MISCKLLANEOUi5   WORDS    WHICH    DO   NOT   FALL   UNDER  THE   PRECEDING   RULES. 

Note  the  spelling:  albumen,  albiimiuous,  albumiuiferous,  asbes- 
tos,  gramme,*  radical. 

Note  the  prouuuciatiou:  a'lkaline,  a'lloy(nAv.),  a'llotropy,  allo- 
tropi  sm,  i'somerism,  pO'lymorism,  appara'tus  (sing.  A  plu.),  aq  ua 
regia,  bary'ta,  centigrade,  co'ncentrated,  crystallln  or  crys- 
talline, electrO'lysis,  liter,  mG'lecule,  molCoular,n6'mencla''- 
ture,  ole'fiant,va'lence,i\'niva"lent,  bi'vfi"lent,  tri'va"lent, 
qu  a' dri  va'' lent,  tl'trate. 


*  In  accordance  with  an  informal,  but  general,  expression  of  opinion,  since  the  first 
publication  of  these  rules,  this  spelling  should  be  limited  to  works  and  publications 
intended  for  medical  and  pharmaceutical  use,  where  it  is  wished  to  prevent  confu- 
sion, in  writing,  with  the  word  "grain." 
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A  LIST  OF  WORDS  WHOSE   USE  SHOULD   BE  AVOIDED  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  ACCOMPANY- 
ING SYNONYMS. 

For —  Use — 

BOilic,  calcic,  zincic,  nick- s odium,  calcium,  zinc,  nickel. 

e  1  i  c ,  etc.,  c  h  1  o  r  i  d ,  etc.  etc.,  c  h  1  o r  i  d ,  etc.  (see  terminatimi- 

in  -ic  above. ) 

arsenetted    hydrogen arsin 

an  timonetted  hydrogen stibin 

phospboretted  hydrogen phosphi;! 

sulfuretted  hydrogen,  etc hydrogen  sulfid,  etc 

For—  U8&—  For—  Use— 

beryllium glucinum  furfurol* f  urfuraldehyde 

uiobium columbium  fucusol ,...fucu8aldeby<le 

glycerin glycerol  anisol methyl  phenatc 

hydroquinone  phenetol ethyl   phenate 

(andbydrochinon)quinol  anethol methyl*'allylpbo- 

pyrocatechin... catechol  nol 

resorcin,  etc resorcinol,  etc.   alkylogens alkyl   haloids 

uiannite mannitol  titer  (n.) strength  or staud- 

d u  1  c i t e ,  etc dulcitol,  etc.  a r d 

benzol benzene  titer  (v.) titrate 

toluol,  etc toluene,  etc.  monovalent univalent 

tbein caffein  divalent,  etc bivalent,  etc. 

quantivalence..valence 

NoTES.~The  detailed  reasons  for  most  of  these  rules  may  be  found  in  Science  1892, 
p.  272;  Journal  of  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry,  Vol.  VI,  p.  534;  Proceediogs 
\.  A.  A.  S.,  1889-90;  The  Medical  News,  June  17,  1893. 

Among  the  books  printed  in  accordance  with  these  rules  may  be  mentioned  Cald- 
well-Chemical  Analysis,  1892;  Witthaus— Manual  of  Chemistry,  1888;  T.  Sterry 
Hunt— Systematic  Mineralogy,  1892;  Wiley— Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis,  1892; 
VViecbmann— Theoretical  Chemistry,  1893;  The  Standard  Dictionary,  1895;  and  vari- 
ous scientific  journals. 

'  Cross  and  Bevan  have  adopted  furfural,  which  being  shorter  is  perhaps  prefera- 
ble. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  KISE  AND  PEOGEESS  OF  MANUAL  TEAINING. 

By  C.  M.  WoODWAKD,  Director  of  the  Manual  Training  School  of  If  ashing  ton  Univer" 

eity,  St,  LouiSf  Mo. 


Mauual  training,  as  the  term  is  now  understoad,  is  the  product  of 
two  growths  which  it  is  well  to  distinguish.  The  first  is  the  growth  of 
the  trade  school,  an  institution  which  has  gradually  been  replacing  the 
old  form  of  apprenticeship,  as  machinery  has  been  introduced  forming 
the  large  factory,  and  the  labor  of  crafts  has  been  more  and  more 
subdivided.  Trade  schools  are  by  no  means  nniversjil,  but  they  are 
gradually  increasing  in  number. 

The  second  growth  from  which  manual  training  has  gained  its  chief 
vigor  has  been  that  of  the  conviction,  now  very  wide  spread,  that  at 
school  much  more  than  books  should  be  studied,  and  that  more  should 
be  made  of  the  school  period,  say  from  G  to  16  years.  The  function  of 
the  school  has  grown  wide  and  deep. 

The  conditions  of  society  are  such — very  different  from  what  they 
were  one  hundred,  even  fifty  years  ago — that  the  ordinary  parent  can 
do  little  directly  toward  teaching  his  child  the  arts  and  accomplish- 
ments of  life.  The  average  mother  does  not  teach  her  daughter 
needlework  or  cooking  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  average  father 
does  not  and  can  not  teach  his  son  even  the  trade  by  which  he  earns 
his  daily  bread  5  the  father  works  away  from  home  and  the  son  knows 
very  little  of  his  father's  working  hours. 

The  boy  can  learn  from  his  father  neither  the  fiindamental  principles 
of  science  nor  their  application  in  the  arts  of  active  life.  Tbe  father  is 
better  situated  to  teach  his  boy  reading  and  penmanship  than  to  teach 
him  drafting,  tool  work,  and  science,  because  for  the  former  neither 
apparatus  nor  laboratory  is  necessary.  If  taught  at  all,  therefore,  to 
ordinary  boys,  those  last  matters  must  be  taught  at  school,  where 
apparatus  may  be  used  by  many  in  common  and  where  pupUs  may  be 
taught  in  classes.  So  long  as  it  was  held  necessary  to  teach  manual 
arts  to  pupils  individually,  they  were  taught  at  home  if  taught  at  all; 
but  as  soon  as  it  was  found  that  in  tool  work  and  in  drawing  pupils 
could  be  taught  in  classe§  as  well  as  in  history  or  arithmetic,  the 
economy  of  manual  training  schools  became  evident. 

It  thus  appears  that  while  the  idea  of  manual  training  has  been  the 
natural  product  of  our  advancing  civilization,  the  method  has  come 
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through  the  experience  of  trade  schools,  though  finally  diflfering  widely 
from  methods  employed  in  actual  trades. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  BROAD  EDUCATION. 

It  is  interesting  to  take  a  general  review  of  the  course  of  develop- 
ment of  our  latest  ideal  of  a  broad  education.  Two  hundred  years 
ago  the  learned  professions  and  the  privileged  classes  were  educated 
exactly  to  suit  their  supposed  needs,  and  working  i>eople  were  not 
taught  at  all. 

The  former  were  educated  for  the  church,  the  bar,  medical  service, 
statecraft,  or  for  a  life  of  ease  and  luxury  in  polite  society;  they  needed 
literature,  science  (such  as  there  was),  history,  art,  and  all  the  graces 
of  speech.  The  latter  had  no  apparent  need  of  knowing  how  to  read; 
their  mission  was  to  work.  Later,  as  more  and  more  pupils  were  sent 
to  school,  the  programme  of  the  privileged  classes  was  adopted  for  all. 
The  more  unfruitful  the  system  was  the  harder  teachers  worked  to  raise 
the  standard  of  literary  study  and  to  emancipate  pupils  from  the  sway 
of  "utility,'^  with  still  more  dismal  results.  Locke  speaks  of  the 
"learned  ignorance'-  of  his  day,  and  Buckle  found  that  an  education 
purely  literary  often  did  "more  harm  than  good.'^    He  said  that — 

There  is  always  a  tendency  to  prefer  those  parts  of  literatnre  which  favor  ancient 
prejudices,  rather  than  those  which  oppose  thom^  and  in  cases  where  this  tendency 
is  very  strong  the  only  eftect  of  great  learning  will  be  to  snpply  materials  which 
will  corroborate  old  errors  and  confirm  old  BuperBtition«.  In  oar  time  sach  instances 
are  uot  uncommon,  and.  we  frequently  meet  with  men  whose  ^nidition  ministers  to 
their  ignorance,  and  who,  the  more  they  read  the  less  they  know. 

This  statement  of  Buckle  brings  into  clear  relief  the  evil  of  a  one- 
sided education.  There  is  an  evident  absurdity  in  taking  a  large 
majority  of  the  children  of  any  community  and  educating  them  as 
though  in  life  they  were  t^  be  chiefly  concerned  with  literature  and  art 
and  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  uot  at  all  with  labor  and  industry. 

But  this  rests  the  claims  of  the  new  education  too  much  on  an  eco- 
nomic basis.  The  demands  for  a  broader  and  more  complete  education 
are  no  less  strong  on  the  grounds  of  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment. The  average  good  citizen  is  called  uixxn  to  exercise  his  judg- 
ment in  regard  to  a  hundred  material  problems  where  a  knowledge  of 
mechanics  and  industrial  methods  is  as  essential  as  that  of  reading 
and  writing;  and  he  is  called  upon  to  discriminate  between  right  and 
wrong,  between  thrift  and  waste,  between  fitness  and  unfitness,  in 
reference  to  countless  matters  of  everyday  concern,  but  which  are 
wholly  remote  from  the  concern  of  the  old-time  schools.  No  man  can 
be  equipped  to  stand  forth  in  the  working  world  and  to  make  the 
most  of  himself,  as  a  leader  if  he  is  fitted  f^r  leadership,  or  as  a  follower 
if  he  is  best  adapted  to  following,  without  manual  as  well  as  mental 
training — without  the  development  which  comes  from  the  simultaneous 
cultivation  of  all  his  powers. 
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Manual  training,  as  an  edacational  factor,  owed  its  existence  to  a 
widespread  conviction  that  the  education  of  the  schools  had  been  deal- 
ing too  exclusively  with  the  abstract  and  the  remote  and  not  enough 
with  the  concrete  and  the  present.  The  thought  product  of  the  school 
was  too  dim  and  uncertain,  and  the  knowledge  gained  had  no  sufficient 
bearing  upon  matters  of  daily  life.  Consequently  the  pupil  lacked 
mental  vigor  and  clearness^  and  his  school  experience  was  deficient  in 
practical  elements.  Manual  training  embodies  preeminently  the  mod- 
em idea  of  substituting  things  for  words,  observation  for  printed 
description,  and  personal  experience  for  the  recorded  experience  of 
others. 

So  long  as  education  was  a  privilege  of  the  few,  the  monks  and  the 
nonlaboring  classes,  it  was  like  that  of  the  slave-owning  Greeks  of 
Pluto^s  time — devoted  to  culture  and  the  demands  of  good  society. 
With  the  disappearance  of  human  slavery  and  feudalism,  with  the 
decay  of  ecclesiasticism,  with  the  substitution  of  the  industrial  spirit 
for  the  warlike  spirit — such  being  both  the  cause  and  the  consequence 
of  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  universal  education — the  ideals  of  educa- 
tion have  substantially  changed.  We  are  at  last  emancipated  from  the 
idea  that  is  still  supreme  in  the  Orient,  that  education  consists  in  learn- 
ing what  has  been  laid  down  by  the  fathers :  that  the  canoAs  of  science, 
art,  and  religion  are  to  be  committed  to  memory,  and  that  all  thinking 
must  conform ;  in  short,  that  authority  is  supreme. 

We  can  not  be  too  thankful  that  that  day  is  nearly  past.  It  is  no 
longer  ^^  authority  for  truth,''  but  **  truth  for  authority.^  We  have 
learned  that  a  dictum  like  that  of  Aristotle  in  regard  to  the  consti- 
tution of  matter  may  be  accepted  without  serious  question  for  a 
thousand  years,  and  yet  be  utterly  false,  i^either  age  nor  a  large 
following  establishes  truth. 

Americans  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  their  vantage  ground,  in  that 
they  are  largely  free  from  that ''  tyranny  of  the  ancients  "  which  has 
so  oppressed  Europe  and  Great  Britain.  Here  it  requires  no  special 
moral  courage  to  assert  that  education  must  touch  modern  life  more 
closely;  that  the  utilities  have  changed;  that  while  the  need  of  intel- 
lectual development  is  ever  the  same,  the  curriculum  by  which  such 
development  is  secured  should  always  be  adapted  to  social  and  indus- 
trial conditions. 

With  this  consciousness  of  freedom  comes  the  almost  universjil  wish 
to  incorporate  new  elements  into  the  school  work.  If  schools  are  to  be 
suited  to  the  demands  of  all  people;  if  they  are  going  to  educate  arti- 
sans as  well  as  artists,  mechanics  as  well  as  scientists,  craftsmen  as 
well  as  merchants — without  pretending  to  know  which  shall  be  which — 
the  general  plan  must  be  exceedingly  broad.  Ail  the  fundamental 
elements  must  be  included.  It  must  never  be  true,  as  it  was  declared 
to  be  true  twenty  years  years  ago,  that  "  our  system  of  education  trains 
boys,  not  to  become  craftsmen,  but  to  be  unwilling  to  be  put  to  any 
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kiud  of  craft."    Our  schools  must  equally  lead  to  all  developed  and 
progressive  occupations,  and  equally  attract  all  classes. 

With  notions  like  these  on  every  hand,  no  one  can  with  confidence 
point  to  the  first  advocate  of  manual  training. 

Many  recent  writers  and  reviewers  appear  anxious  to  establish  the 
antiquity  of  manual  training,  as  though  age  were  needed  to  make  its 
claims  valid.  Others  strive  to  show  that  it  is  an  imported  article.  It 
is  easy  to  quote  what  i>eople  have  said  in  all  ages  in  favor  of  the  under- 
lying ideas  of  manual  training,  but  when  one  asks  what  was  done 
in  the  way  of  such  training,  one  generally  finds  only  trade  work  and 
ordinary  manual  labor  sandwiched  in  with  more  or  less  attention  to 
books. 

The  world  Is  much  indebted  to  Locke,  Rousseau,  Commenius,  Bacon, 
Pestalozzi,  and  Spencer  for  correct  ideas  in  regard  to  education,  but 
the  problem  whose  solution  is  presented  in  manual  training  was:  How 
shall  this  '* education  to  things,"  as  Emerson  puts  it,  be  given!  Hence, 
without  further  consideration  of  the  motive,  let  us  proceed  to  show 
how  the  form  of  manual  training  developed. 

No  sooner  were  trade  schools  established  in  France  and  Belgium  and 
Germany  than  it  was  found  that  drawing,  mathematics,  and  elemen- 
tary science  must  enter,  too,  to  secure  the  best  results.  To  be  sure, 
these  new  features  entered  at  a  minimum  and  the  trade  work  at  a 
maximum,  but  they  gained  recognition.  The  product  of  trade  schools 
was  of  course  trade  workers,  such  as  lock  makers,  box  makers,  basket 
makers,  weavers,  dyers,  instrument  makers,  cabinetmakers,  etc.,  work- 
men of  a  high  grade  and  great  efliciencyj  but  it  was  soon  seen  that 
such  training  had  a  universal  value;  that  the  mental  fruit  was  as 
good  as  the  manual,  and  that  ^  the  broader  and  more  fundamental 
the  tool  training  was,  the  greater  was  its  special  as  well  as  its  general 
value. 

Otto  Cygnaeus  devised  for  the  primary  schools  of  Finland  a  simple 
species  of  manual  training  as  early  as  1858,  and  in  1866  it  was  by  law 
"  made  obligatory  in  all  the  primary  and  normal  schools."  Cygnaeus 
credits  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel*with  the  ideas  underlying  his  introdao- 
tion  of  hand  work.  Froebel  taught  that  the  child,  "  as  a  productive 
being,  must  be  educated  from  the  beginning  to  self-activity  and  pro- 
ductive energy.  He  must  thus  be  educated  through  work  to  work." 
Cygnaeus  supplemented  the  "gifts"  by  giving  to  the  older  children 
such  kinds  of  handiwork  as  have  for  their  aim  the  training  of  the 
hand,  the  development  of  the  sense  of  form,  and  an  aesthetic  feeling, 
and  which  should  be  useful  in  every  walk  in  life.  **  Such  exercises  are: 
Simple  joinery,  turning,  basket  making,  etc.  But  all  these  kinds  ot 
work  must  not  be  conducted  like  a  trade,  but  always  with  strict  ref- 
erence to  the  universal  educational  aim,  and  as  a  means  of  forma) 
education." 
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Sweden  claims  to  have  had  some  form  of  sloyd  for  forty  years,  but  it 
appears  tbat  Sweden  is  much  indebted  to  Finland  for  the  idea  of  lib- 
eralizing hand  work  as  an  element  of  general  training;  and  that  the 
practice  of  working  from  drawings  (which  were  originally  wanting  in 
sloyd)  was  imported,  possibly  from  France.* 

Whether  the  Eussian  Delia  Yos,  director  of  the  Imperial  Technical 
School  at  St.  Petersburg,  got  his  idea  of  tool  analysis  from  Finland 
(as  some  assert)  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  the  first  suggestion  of  the  cor- 
rect method  of  tool  instruction  which  America  received  from  abroad 
came  in  the  report  of  Delia  Vos,  as  published  by  him  in  1868.  What 
is  now  known  as  the  "Russian  method''  of  tool  instruction  consists  in 
a  series  of  exercises  based  upon  and  accompanied  by  an  analysis  of 
three  things — the  tools,  the  materials,  and  the  elements  of  construction. 

If  we  add  to  this  basis  of  three  things  a  fourth  thing,  viz,  tho  boy 
himself,  his  physical  and  mental  condition,  we  have  the  sufficient  basis 
for  both  the  method  and  the  content  of  American  manual  training. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  forms  of  tools  are  the  product  of  evolution, 
being  the  result  of  the  best  thought  and  the  highest  skill.  Each  tool 
has  its  functions  and  its  correct  methods  of  use.  Again,  each  material 
has  its  characteristics,  its  limitations,  its  weak  and  its  strong  sides* 
These  must  all  be  brought  out,  contrasted,  and  compared.  Thirdly, 
construction  consists  chiefly  in  methods  of  combining  pieces;  hence 
joints,  unions,  and  fittings  constitute  the  chief  elements.  To  a  sub- 
ordinate extent  individual  parts  are  to  be  shaped  or  modeled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  simplicity,  strength,  and  beauty.  Finally,  the 
muscular  strength  of  the  boy's  hand  and  arm,  and  his  ability  to  bo 
accurate,  to  be  logical,  and  to  be  provident,  must  be  duly  considered. 

This  comprehensive  analysis,  which  is  strictly  educational  in  char- 
acter, must  of  course  be  followed  by  a  logical  arrangement  of  steps  in 
which  each  feature  is  emphasized,  and  in  which  progress  is  always 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 

In  this  way  for  the  first  time  tool  work  is  brought  within  the  realm 
of  systematic  education.  Before  this  analysis  was  reached,  one  learned 
what  he  could  of  tool  work  while  helping  to  build  a  house,  construct  a 
locomotive,  shoe  a  horse,  or  make  a  piece  of  furniture.  There  was  no 
theory,  and  no  one  ever  thought  of  mastering  tools  and  materials 
except  incidentally  while  engaged  in  some  form  of  m<anual  labor. 

The  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  characterize  all  tool  teaching  by  tho 
old  method  of  putting  the  learner  at  once  upon  commercial  work  as 
unscientific  and  uneducational,  whatever  may  have  been  the  result  in 
individual  cases.    Manual  training  has  encountered  no  more  serious* 
diificulty  than  that  of  convincing  "  practical"  men  that  the  theory  and 


'The  eminent  flervico  of  Dr.  Solomon,  of  Nana,  in  modifyinjj  the  sloyd  exercise* 
•nd  in  giving  to  them  a  nnivorsal  character  suited  to  elementary  manuul  training,  is 
widely  recognized. 
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use  of  tools  can  be  taaght  Buccessfully  otherwise  than  by  the  good  old 
method  of  "  going  into  a  shop  and  going  to  woric/^ ' 

It  is  obvious  that  tool  work  as  thns  smalyzed  and  arrimged  admits  of 
class  teaching  as  readily  as  mathematics  or  Latin,  provided  the  teacher 
has  the  proper  appliances. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  ^^Enssian  method"  should  receive  fiiU  credit 
for  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  which  bound  all  the  tool  crafts  down  to 
an  unscientific  method  of  training.  At  the  same  time  Americans  may 
claim  the  credit  of  having  half  worked  out  the  same  solution  before 
hearing  of  Delia  Yos,  and  of  quickly  putting  it  to  general  educational 
use.  The  Imperial  Technical  School  of  St.  Petersburg  trained  only 
government  ^igineers.  Students  entered  at  the  age  of  18  years.  The 
course  of  training  covered  six  years,  three  years  while  mastering  the 
elements  and  three  while  applying  them  in  government  shops.  There 
was  no  thought,  apparently,  of  offering  such  training  to  students  in 
general  or  to  younger  boys.  The  credit  of  giving  manual  training  to 
boys  of  14,  and  even  younger,  as  a  feature  of  general  education^  dis- 
tinctly belongs  to  America. 

The  Eussian  educational  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  (1876) 
contained  a  full  account  of  Delia  Yos's  work  and  sets  of  models  to 
show  how  tools  were  analyzed  and  used.  The  great  work  of  President 
John  D.  Eunkle,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technoi<^fy,  in  pub- 
lishing a  full  report  of  the  Eussian  exhibit  in  the  fall  of  1876,  and  the 
establishment  of  tool  instruction  in  the  Institute  at  Boston  in  1877, 
substantially  on  the  Eussian  plan,  is  freely  acknowledged  by  all.  He 
epitomized  the  Eussian  system  as  ^^Instruction  before  construction.^ 
He  declared  that  <*The  trades  are  many,  the  arts  are  few."  Said  he: 
^^ Making  the  art,  and  not  the  trade,  fundamental,  and  then  teaching 
the  art  by  purely  educational  methods,  is  the  Eussian  systMi."  Dr. 
Eunkle  gave  an  exposition  of  the  Eussian  method  of  tool  instruction 
at  the  meeting  of  the  iN'ational  Educational  Association  in  LooisviDe, 
Ky.,  in  1877. 

While  President  Eunkle  in  the  shops  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
was  successfully  applying  the  new  method  of  tool  instruction,  by  his 
chipping  and  filing  and  forging  classes,  between  the  years  1877-188©, 
the  Industrial  School  Ass<»ciation  of  Boston,  under  the  presidency  of 
Eev.  George  L.  Chaney,  was  developing  the  art  of  using  woodworking 
tools  in  a  very  significant  way.  Prof.  Channing  Whittaker,  Mr.  Creorge 
H.  Chapman,  Mr.  D.  T.  Kendrick^  and  others,  all  of  Boston,  joined  in 
preparing,  testing,  illustrating,  and  elaborating  a  "  Manual "  contain- 
ing a  series  of  14  lessons  for  beginners  in  woodwork.  This  "  Manual" 
was  published  by  Ginn  &  Heath  in  1881,  and  was  doubtless  the  first 

^  Th©  writer  recalls  the  cheerful  prediction  of  a  well-known  St.  Lioais  mannfac- 
turcr,  that  the  manual  training  school,  with  its  "fancifnl  way  of  teaching^'*  was 
destined  to  "do  a  great  deal  of  harm;*'  that  **you  can't  make  a  workman  without 
sending  him  into  the  shop,  among  workmen,  and  making  him  pnt  in  his  ten  hoars  a 
day." 
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manual  training  work  published  in,  Ai&erica.  Its  value  and  influence 
have  been  abundantly  tested  in  many  places  by  teaehers  and  writers.^ 
But  it  would  api>ear  t^t  the  class  of  the  Industrial  Associaticm 
and  other  classes  in  and  nei^  Boston,  organized  on  ihe  basis  of  those 
early  lessons,  failed  to  perpetuate  themselves.  The  reason  is  not  iar  to 
seek.  The  tool  work  was  all  or  nearly  all  tiiat  was  taught.  !N'o  draw- 
ing worthy  the  name  accompanied  it,  throwing  light  and  reoeiving 
light  in  return.  No  science  and  no  mathematics  stimulated  a  taste 
for  the  elements  of  construction,  while  reciprocally  {Mrofiting  by  the 
clear-cut  mental  pictures  which  were  formed  in  the  shop.  Wherever 
manual  1a:ainiug  has  taken  pennan^it  root  and  exhibited  a  healthy 
growth  it  has  combined  drawing  and  tool  work^  and  earned  on  hath 
simultaneously  with  theoretical  work  in  the  allied  branches.  The 
moral  of  this  lesson  is  easily  drawn.  ^ 


^  While  thus  speaking  of  early  inflnenoes  favorable  to  tbe  idea  of  maonal  train- 
ing the  writer  desires  to  give  credit  to  seyeral  prominent  educational  workers  and 
writers.  Supt.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania,  took  advanced  ground  as  to  the 
duty  of  the  public  schools.    He  said : 

'^  It  is  high  time  that  something  should  be  done  to  enable  our  yoath  to  leatn 
trades,  and  to  form  industrious  habits  and  a  taste  £of  work. 

''  It  is  not  enough  to  instruct  a  boy  in  the  branches  of  leamijig  usually  taaght  in 
our  common  schools,  and  there  leave  him.  It  must  be  seen  to  by  some  authority 
that  he  is  allowed  a  chance  to  prepare  himself  to  earn  a  livelihood.  It  takes  moro 
than  a  mere  knowledge  of  books  to  make  a  useful  member  of  society  and  a  good 
citizen.  The  present  product  of  our  schools  seems  to  be,  in  too  great  a  degree, 
clerks,  bookkeepers^  salesmen,  agents,  office  seekers,  and  officeholders.  We  must  ao 
modify  our  system  of  instruction  as  to  send  out  instead  large  classes  of  young 
people  fitted  for  trades,  for  business,  and  willimg  and  able  to  work," 

At  the  same  time  he  felt  that  we  should  not  follow  the  trade  schools  of  Europe.  H« 
would  have  the  instruction  scientific  and  thorough,  but  he  did  not  believe  the  com- 
mercial ahop  was  the  thing  for  the  school. 

Prof.  Robert  H.  Thurston  (now  of  Cornell  University),  in  a  report  of  a  committee 
to  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  in  1878,  strongly  advocated  the  establishment  of 
schools  in  which  should  bo  particularly  and  thoroughly  taught  the  meohanical  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  the  industries. 

Mrs.  Spencer  (then  Miss  Anna  C.  Gaiiin)  wrote: 

*^  Let  tbe  child  be  taken  to  school  whole,  instead  of  in  parts;  let  him  be  considered 
to  have  a  body  as  well  as  a  mind;  let  him  be  trained  physically  toward  use  by  a 
wise  shaping  of  the  eager  animal  activity ;  let  him  be  protected  from  tbe  cupidity  of 
manufacturer  aud  the  pressure  of  home  poverty  by  utilizing  the  active  energy  which 
in  more  primitive  times  was  of  so  much  account  in  the  family  economy ;  let  him  be 
gradually  introduced  into  that  hard  world  of  work  for  which  he  is  destined,  by  a 
training  which  shall  be  of  the  hands  as  well  as  of  the  brain.  *  *  *  If  we  are  to 
protect  the  children  of  the  very  poor  from  the  very  worst  consequences  of  their  con- 
dition without  making  paupers  of  them  or  their  parents,  we  must  continue  [after 
the  training  of  the  kindergarten]  in  some  way  to  give  them  study  and  work  together. '^ 

2The  Worcester  Free  Institute,  now  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  School,  was  opened 
for  students  in  1868  as  a  technical  school,  with  a  machine  shop  for  students  in  me- 
chanical engineering.  Its  pupils  were  all  over  16  years  of  age,  and  the  methods  of 
tool  instruction  were  those  of  ordinary  commercial  shops.  Skilled  workmen  w«re 
engaged  on  contract  work  and  the  boys  acted  as  assistants  and  apprentices.  Presi- 
dent Charles  O.  Thompson  of  the  Institute  never  claimed  to  have  any  faith  in  manual 
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Meanwhile  progress  bad  been  making  on  independent  lines  in  Wash- 
ington University,  St.  Louis.  As  early  as  1872  a  shop  for  tool 
instruction  and  tool  practice  had  been  equipped  in  the  poljrtechnic 
department  under  the  direction  of  the  writer.  Woodworking,  lathe, 
forge,  and  machine  tools  were  bought,  and  a  large  basement  shop  was 
equipped.  Engineering  students  (of  college  grade)  had  practice  here 
till  1877,  when  three  separate  shops  were  organized  in  an  old  dwell- 
ing house,  and  class  instruction  was  given  to  college  students  and  to 
students  of  a  preparatory  school.  All  this  tool  work  was  purely  edu- 
cational, having  no  commercial  character. 

In  May,  1878,  the  writer  of  this  paper  gave  an  address  on  manual 
education  before  the  St.  Louis  Social  Science  Association.  The  address 
gave  a  full  account  of  the  trade  schools  of  Paris  and  the  "  Whitworth'' 
scholarships  in  England.  As  indicating  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
work  which  preceded  the  actual  equipment  of  the  manual  training 
school,  as  well  as  foreshadowing  its  coming,  the  following  quotationa 
are  made  from  that  address: 

For  the  last  fivo  years  we  have  hod  a  fair  worksbop,  in  which  the  students  of  this 
polytechnic  school  have  worked  to  a  certain  extent.  But  only  during  the  present 
year  have  we  been  able  to  work  with  much  system.  With  the  aid  of  our  stanch 
friend^  Mr.  Gottlieb  Conzelman,  wo  fitted  up  during  last  summer  a  woodworking 
shop  with  workbenches  and  vises  for  18  students ;  a  second  shop,  for  vise  work  upon 
metals,  and  for  machine  work ;  and  a  third,  with  a  single  outfit  of  blacksmith's 
tools.  During  the  last  few  months  systematic  instruction  has  been  given  to  different 
classes  in  all  these  shops.  Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  use  of  woodwork- 
ing hand  tools,  to  wood  turning,  and  to  filing.  I  have  here  two  or  three  specimens  of 
each  lesson  given  to  the  different  classes.  The  age  of  the  student-s  has  ranged  firom 
15  to  about  22.  None  of  the  students  have  had  much  experience,  and  of  course  yon 
can  not  expect  nicely  finished  work.  These  specimens  are  not  shown  on  account  of 
the  excellence  of  the  workmanship,  but  because  they  illustrate  our  method. 

The  amount  of  time  given  to  shop  work  has  generally  been  only  four  hours  per 
week— two  lessons  of  two  hours  each.  The  junior  class  in  mechanical  engineering 
gave  eight  hours.  Shopwork  has  been  done  in  the  afternoon,  and  there  has  been  no 
less  work  required  in  the  morning  recitations  than  formerly.  Though  four  hours 
per  week — which  is  equivalent  to  two  days  per  month — seems  too  small  an  allowance 
to  be  of  much  practical  value,  four  years  would,  on  the  present  plan,  suffice  to  give 
an  excellent  idea  of  the  uses  of  all  our  tools,  the  properties  of  materials,  and  con- 
siderable manual  skill.  I  have  yet  to  hear  from  the  parent  who  does  not  approve  of 
our  plan  of  shopwork.  Our  running  expenses  in  the  shop  are  now  about  $100  per 
month;  but  we  could,  without  perceptible  increase  of  cost,  double  our  present  num- 
ber of  students.  No  extra  fee  has  been  charged  on  account  of  shopwork;  but  with- 
out permanent  endowment  this  arrangement  can  not  long  continue.  The  experience 
of  this  year  has  been  invaluable  to  us,  and  we  are  now  clear  in  our  conviction  that  a 
series  of  commodious  instruction  shops,  well  furnished  with  machinery  and  tools, 
and  so  liberally  endowed  as  to  require  only  a  nominal  fee  from  students,  would  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  youth  of  this  city. 

The  fibove  address,  published  both  in  St.  Louis  and  in  New  York  City 
(Steiger  &  Co.),  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Traia- 
ing  School  as  a  subdepartment  of  Washington  University  on  Jane 
6, 1879.    The  funds  were  contributed,  as  they  have  been  given  ever 
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since,  by  private  citizens  of  St.  Louis.  Over  $200,000  Las  been  given 
to  found  and  endow  tlie  scliool,  only  $40,000  of  which  was  by  bequest 

This  history  would  fail  to  be  adequate  should  it  not  contain  the 
names  of  those  who  in  the  early  days  had  faith  in  manual  training  and 
who  "proved  their  faith  by"  their  works."  To  Gottlieb  Conzelman, 
Edwin  Harrison,  Samuel  Oupples,  William  Greenlief  Eliot,  Ralph 
Sellew,  and  William  Brown  the  establishment  of  the  manual  training 
school  was  due. 

Little  need  be  added  of  the  St.  Louis  school.  It  was  opened  in  Sep- 
tember, 1880,  In  consequence  of  the  demand  for  more  room,  the  plant 
was  greatly  enlarged  in  1882.  It  accommodates  300  boys  and  its  rooms 
are  generally  full.  It  is  now  in  its  fifteenth  year,  and  its  graduating 
class  numbers  82  students.  Its  graduates  number  5G0,  a  band  of  high- 
minded  young  men  whose  influence  for  education  and  culture  and 
l)rogress  is  strong.    Their  records  are  given  near  the  end  of  this  paper. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  spontaneously  and  simultaneously 
manual  training  started  at  various  points.  In  1874  under  the  admin- 
istration of  President  John  A.  Anderson,  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  introduced  tool  work  as  a  required  exercise  for  all  its  male 
students.  There  was,  however,  no  industrial  drawing,  and  only  one 
teacher  of  shopwork  previous  to  1877,  when  the  age  of  admission  was 
reduced  to  14  years.  Since  that  date  it  has  been  virtually  a  manual 
training  school  with  a  four-year  course  of  study  and  practice,  includ- 
ing both  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  educational  war 
which  waged  in  and  around  that  institution  during  the  year  1877-78 
forms  an  interesting  chapter.^ 

During  the  year  1880-82  thousands  of  visitors  inspected  the  St.  Louis 
school,  and  its  reports  were  sought  from  far  and  near. 

The  subject  of  manual  training  was  presented  quite  fully  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  Saratoga  in  1882.  A 
committee  on  industrial  education  made  an  important  report;  the  com- 
mittee consisted  of  Francis  A.  Walker,  Boston,  president  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  chairman;  M.  0.  Fernald,  Orono,  N.  H., 
president  Maine  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts;  J.  W.  Pat- 
terson, Concord,  IS".  U.,  superintendent  public  instruction,  New  Hamp- 
shire; M.n.Buckham,  Burlington,  Yt.,  president  University  of  Vermont; 
Prof.  William  H.  Brewer,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
Yale  College;  William  B.  Weeden,  Providence,  E.  I.;  John  S.  Clark, 
Boston,  secretary.    They  recommended  as  follows: 

First.  The  introdnction  into  public  schools  of  proper  appliances  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sense-perception  of  pnpils  in  regard  to  color,  form,  proportion,  etc.,  by 
contact  with  models  and  with  natural  objects. 

Second.  The  introduction  into  grammar  schools  of  simple  physical  and  chemical 
experiments,  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  pupils,  throi|^  original  observation, 

'See  ''Columbian  History  of  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,"  by  Prof  J,  D. 
Walters,  pp.  25-27. 
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with  tho  elements  of  cfaemicftl  and  physical  science  and  their  common  applicatioiis  in 
the  arts. 

Third.  The  teaching  of  drawing,  not  as  an  accomplishment,  but  as  a  language  for 
the  graphic  presentation  of  the  facts  of  form  and  of  matter;  for  the  representation 
of  the  appearance  of  objects,  and  also  as  a  means  of  deireloping  taste  in  industrial 
design. 

Fourth.  The  introduction  into  grammar  and  high  schools  of  instruction  in  the  use 
of  took ;  not  for  their  application  in  any  particular  trade  or  trades,  but  for  deyelop- 
ing  skill  of  hand  in*the  fundamental  manipulations  connected  with  the  isdaBtrial 
arts,  and  also  as  a  means  of  mental  development. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  this  report  there  was  little  or  no 
difference  of  opinion  on  tlie  first,  second,  and  third  recommendations. 
The  fourth  was  vigorously  discussed,  first  by  Mr.  Clark,  the  secretary, 
who  supported  it  by  an  able  paper  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction.  The  high  ground  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee is  shown  by  this  sentence  taken  from  Mr.  Clark's  paper: 

The  industrial  training  should  have  no  issue  with  the  literary  training.  We  havs 
seen  that  both  are  needed  in  a  sound  course  of  mental  training.  Both  are  equsHy 
demanded  by  the  social  conditions  of  any  highly  organiised  community.  Hiat  the 
purely  literary  training  is  not  broad  enough  to  answer  as  a  higher  educational  train- 
ing for  those  who  are  to  enter  our  ever-expanding  industrial  employments,  which 
demand  in  a  high  degree  the  applications  of  natural  science  and  also  of  skillod 
labor,  is  a  fact  which  can  not  be  denied.  To  remedy  this  state  of  things  secondary 
schools  must  proyide  a  way  to  give  broader  instruction  in  ezperimental  and  theo- 
retical science;  and  also  in  a  generalized  form,  instruction  in  manual  training, 
including  the  use  of  hand  and  machine  tools,  not  in  its  apphcation  in  any  special 
trade  or  trades,  nor  as  a  training  divorced  from  general  intellectual  culture,  but  aa 
an  essential  part  of  a  sound  general  education. 

A  brilliant  discussion  of  the  report  was  contributed  by  Supt  James 
McAlister,  then  of  Milwaukee.*    A  single  paragraph  is  quoted: 

It  is  an  egregious  mistake  to  suppose  that  those  who  favor  manual  training  wish 
it  to  take  the  place  of  mental  training,  or  are  seeking  to  deprive  any  class  of  pupils 
of  the  portion  of  intellectual  culture  they  now  receive.  But  I  would  like  to  know 
T\*hy  the  hand  should  not  be  trained  as  well  as  the  headf  The  perfectly  educated 
man  is  he  whose  facile  hand  follows  obediently  the  clear  and  ready  promptings  of  a 
well-developed  brain.  The  hand  is  the  most  marvelous  instrument  in  the  world; 
it  is  the  necessary  complement  of  the  mind  in  dealing  with  matter  in  all  its  varied 
foims.  It  is  the  hand  that  **  rounded  Peter^s  dome ;*^  it  is  the  hand  that  carved  those 
statues  in  marble  and  bronze,  that  painted  those  pictures  in  palace  and  church 
whirh  we  travel  into  distant  lands  to  admire;  it  is  the  hand  that  builds  the  ships 
which  sail  the  sea,  laden  with  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  it  is  the  hand  that  con- 
structs the  machinery  which  moves  the  busy  industries  of  this  age  of  steam ;  it  is 
the  hand  that  enables  the  mind  to  realize  in  a  thousand  ways  its  highest  imaginings, 
its  i)rofoundest  reasonings,  and  its  most  practical  inventions. 

Remarks  in  support  of  the  report  were  made  by  Dr.  Larkin  Dunton 
and  Charles  C.  Coffin,  esq.,  of  Boston,  and  Professor  Woodward,  of  St 
Louis.  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  of  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  and  A.  P.  Marble,  of  Wor- 
cester, opposed  the  report  on  the  ground  that  it  virtually  contained 


^  Later  superinteudcut  of  8t!hoolH  tit  Philadelphia  and  now  president  of  Dreiel 
Institute. 
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"the  doctrine  that  the  public  school  should  cover  the  whole  domain  of 
education.'' 
Said  Dr.  White: 

This  doctrine  saps  the  very  foundation  of  the  public-school  system,  pats  a  maga- 
zine under  it,  and  then  lays  a  train  out  to  fire  it.  The  educator  who  does  that  can 
not  blame  the  outsider  if  he  fires  that  train,  and  the  public-school  system,  in  some 
of  its  important  departments,  is  blown  up  before  his  eyes.  He  need  not  be  startled 
at  such  a  result,  for  he  put  the  magazine  under  it. 

Mr.  Marble  indorsed  the  position  of  Dr.  White.  Here  are  specimens 
of  his  reasoning: 

He  [Dr.  Dunton]  begs  the  question  when  he  says  that  this  boy  must  earn  his  liv- 
ing, and  therefore  he  must  have  industrial  training  of  an  educational  form.  I  say 
the  boy  must  have  his  living;  therefore  he  must  have  industrial  education  in  some 
other  form. 

Now,  the  schools  we  have  to  conduct  are  to  train  boys  and  girls  in  those  directions 
that  are  common  to  everybody,  and  one  of  the  things  that  the  boys  and  girls  ought 
to  learn  in  those  schools  is  how  to  get  information  from  books.  There  is  no  informa- 
tion stored  up  in  the  plow,  hoe  handle,  steam  engine ;  but  there  is  information  stored 
up  in  books.  If  a  boy  is  prepared  to  get  information  from  books,  he  can  make  indefi- 
nite progress.  If  you  take  out  of  his  hand  the  books  and  put  in  there  the  handsaw 
and  the  hammer,  and  ask  the  teacher — who  is  most  likely  a  young  girl — to  teach 
them,  when  she  does  not  know  anything  about  them,  the  whole  matter  will  simply 
become  ''a  bore ''to  all  parties  concerned.  The  saw  is  brought  into  the  recitation 
room,  and  the  teacher  says,  ''Now,  saw.''  It  is  a  thing  that  does  not  belong  to  the 
school  at  all.    It  belongs  outside,  and  ought  to  be  attended  to  outside. 

On  the  same  day,  by  special  invitation,  it  was  the  writer's  privilege 
to  read  a  paper  on  the  ''Function  of  a  manual  training  school,"  setting 
forth  the  "  Three  methods  of  expression." 

He  claimed  for  these  forms  of  expression,  which  he  took  pains  to  dis- 
tinguish, more  nearly  equal  care  and  consideration  in  the  elementary 
education  of  every  child.  (1)  Teach  language  and  literature  and 
mathematics,  with  a  view  to  make  each  child  a  master  of  the  art  of 
verbal  expression;  (2)  teach  mechanical  and  free  drawings  with  the 
conventions  of  shade  and  color,  and  aim  at  a  mastery  of  the  art  of 
pictorial  expression;  (3)  and  lastly,  teach  the  cunning  fingers  the  won- 
derful power  and  use  of  tools,  and  aim  at  nothing  less  than  a  mastery 
of  the  fundamental  mechanical  processes. 

To  do  all  these  things  while  the  mind  is  gaining  strength  and  clear- 
ness and  material  for  thought  is  the  function  of  a  manual  training 
school. 

He  indorsed  the  position  of  President  Stephen  A.  Walker,  of  the 
.  New  York  school  board : 

Education  of  the  hand  and  eye  should  go  along  with,  pari  passu,  the  education  of 
the  mind.  We  believe  iu  making  good  workmen  as  well  as  in  making  educated  in- 
itellccts.  We  think  these  are  things  that  can  be  done  at  the  same  time,  and  our 
j  proposition  is  that  they  can  be  done  better  together  than  separately. 

!•    He  gave  the  daily  prograp[ime  of  the  St.  Louis  school,  and  referred  at 
length  to  the  aims,  methods,  and  evident  results  of  his  school.    The 
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address  was  published  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  and  was  widely 
read. 

Dr.  E,  L.  Youmans,  in  remarks  upon  the  paper,  emphasized  the  need 
of  a  form  of  education  better  suited  to  boys  whose  tastes  and  inclina- 
tions do  not  lead  them  to  purely  literary  and  abstract  subjects. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Marvel  gave  an  account  of  a  class  in  carpentry  in  a  public 
school  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  Mr.  James  A.  Page's  report  of  an 
experiment  in  shopwork  in  the  Bwight  grammar  school  in  Boston  was 
read.    Both  experiments  were  regarded  as  successful. 

President  George  F.  Fairchild,  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Kansas, 
took  advanced  ground  as  to  the  objects  aimed  at  and  as  to  the  methods 
to  be  pursued.  Referring  particularly  to  industrial  colleges,  he  said 
that  they  were  "solving  the  problem  of  uniting  intelligence  with  readi- 
ness in  practical  affairs."  He  said  that  the  friends  of  manual  education 
all  agree  in  seeking — 

to  inoreaae  among  students  that  respect  for  labor,  that  activity  of  hands,  that  sense 
of  duty,  that  familiarity  with  details,  that  knowledge  of  ways  and  means  and  keen- 
ness of  observation,  so  clearly  perceived  to  be  the  proper  end  of  such  training.  No 
one  feels  that  the  proper  result  is  a  human  machine,  wound  up  to  its  fourscore  years 
with  unvaried  accuracy  because  its  ways  and  motions  have  been  regulated  according 
to  rule  and  routine.  And  yet  the  method  sometimes  proposed  of  driving  a  youth  in 
haste  to  a  trade  and  perfecting  him  in  it  by  confinement  does  naturally  result  in 
just  such  machine  workmen;  and  schools  that  adopt  it  do  not  utterly  fail,  only 
because  they  can  not  live  up  to  their  theory.  Each  pupil  is  looked  upon  as  a  whole 
human  being,  to  be  put  in  training  that  shall  give  a  broader,  not  a  narrower,  ability. 

The  views  expressed  at  Saratoga  in  1882  have  been  given  quite  fully, 
because  for  the  first  time  there  was  general  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
because  from  tbat  beginning  waves  of  discussion  swept  back  and  forth 
across  the  land.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  pioneers  of  manual 
training  were  in  substantial  agreement  as  to  the  complementary  nature 
of  manual  training.  It  was  to  liberalize  and  enrich  the  curriculum  of 
secondary  schools,  not  to  curtail  and  cripple  it,  as  has  been  charged  a 
thousand  times. 

During  the  year  1882  an  article  by  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  of  New  York, 
appeared  in  the  Princeton  Review,  which  greatly  stimulated  the  gen- 
eral interest  in  manual  training.  The  article  called  attention  to  a 
kindergarten  and  primary  school^  which  had  been  in  existence  for  five 
years,  and  which  had  applied  the  '*  creative  method  to  the  training  of 
the  intellect,  to  the  development  and  refinement  of  the  taste,  to  the 
formation  of  character."  The  primary  school  was  an  advanced  kinder- 
garten on  a  higher  plane.  The  intimate  relation  between  drawing  and 
manual  work  with  tools  was  constantly  maintained,  and  there  was  an 
attempt  to  aid  the  children  '<  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  elemen- 
tary facts  of  mechanics." 


'  The  Workiugman's  School,  109  West  Fifty-fourth  street,  supported  by  the  Society 
for  Ethical  Culture. 
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Dr.  Adler  placed  great  value  upon  the  production  of  beautiful  forms 
by  the  pupil  as  tending  **  to  heighten  his  appreciation  of  what  is  beau- 
tiful and  to  refine  his  taste." 

The  following  eloquent  passage  shows  a  profound  insight  into  the 
moral  influence  of  well-chosen  manual  work  upon  the  pupil's  char- 
acter. 

And  now  I  would  point  out  how  the  occupations  of  the  workshop  and  the  atelier 
comhined  tend  to  establish  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  an  unselfish  and  impersonal 
standard  of  valuation  which  will  prepare  him  admirably  for  the  truer  moral  esti- 
mate of  life.  For  days  and  perhaps  weeks  he  labors  to  convert  a  formless  material 
into  a  form  illustrating  mathematical  truth  or  lesthetic  harmony.  He  undergoes 
protracted  toil  and  meets  perhaps  with  many  failures  and  disappointments  in  order 
to  be  rewarded  at  last  by  whati  Simply  by  realizing  in  some  degree  that  perfect- 
ness  of  the  object  which  he  aimed  at  from  the  beginning.  His  work  is  devoid  of  any 
pecuniary  value.  It  is  a  mere  typical  form.  Its  worth  consists  in  being  tme  or  in 
being  beautiful.  And  a  habit  is  thus  formed  of  judging  things  in  general  according 
to  their  intrinsic  rather  than  their  superficial  qualities.  Gradually,  and  almost 
insensibly,  the  analogy  of  the  work  performed  on  outward  objects  will  be  applied  to 
inward  experience.  A  delicate  sensibility  to  true  and  harmonious  relations  will  b© 
engendered,  and  the  impressions  thus  obtained  can  later  on  be  raised  into  convic- 
tions by  direct  moral  instruction.  The  pupil,  when  of  sufficient  age,  can  be  taught 
that  in  the  world  of  thought  and  feeling,  too,  truth  and  harmony  of  relation  are  the 
sole  ends  to  be  sought.  He  can  be  exhorted  to  undergo  similar  toil,  to  be  prepared 
for  similar  failures  and  disappointments,  in  order  to  realize  at  last  something  of  the 
same  inward  perfection  which  is  to  be  his  only  and  all-sufficient  reward.  Thus 
while  he  is  shaping  the  typical  objects  which  the  instructor  proposes  to  him  as  a 
task,  while  he  pores  silently,  persistently,  and  lovingly  over  these  objects,  reaching 
success  by  dint  of  gradual  approximation,  he  is  at  the  same  time  shaping  his  own 
character,  and  a  tendency  of  mind  is  created  from  which  will  eventually  result  the 
loftiest  and  purest  morality. 

The  success  of  the  St.  Louis  school  early  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  and  in  1883  the  members  of  the  club 
decided  to  establish  a  manual  training  school.  They  incorporated  the 
school,  and  organized  with  E.  W.  Blatchford  as  president.  The  school 
opened  on  February  4, 1884,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Belfield. 
It  is  but  proper  to  add  that  the  manual  training  movement  was  started 
in  Chicago  by  Col.  Augustus  Jacobson,^  and  his  efforts  in  bringing  the 
subject  to  the  notice  of  the  Commercial  Club  and  to  the  public  through 
the  press  were  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ham. 


'  The  views  of  Colonel  Jacobson  on  the  subject  of  education  were  broad  and  origi- 
nal, as  may  be  seen  by  this  extract,  written  by  him  as  early  as  1874 :  **  I  should  build 
schoolhouses,  fill  them  with  steam  engines  and  machinery,  and  iu  them  I  woald 
train  young  America,  male  and  female,  fully  up  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge  in 
everything  there  is  to  be  known.  The  boy  leaving  school  should  carry  with  him 
mechanical,  business,  and  scientific  training,  fitting  him  for  whatever  it  may  become 
necessary  for  him  to  do  in  the  world.  I  would  secure  for  society  the  advantage  of 
all  thelirain  capacity  that  is  born  and  of  all  the  training  it  can  take.  It  is  possible 
and  practicable  to  let  every  child  of  fair  capacity  start  in  life  from  his  school  a  skilled 
worker  with  the  principal  tools  of  all  the  mechanical  employments,  an  athlete 
with  the  maximum  of  health  possible  to  him,  and  thoroughly  at  home  in  science  and 
literature.  The  child  so  trained  would  when  grown  be  to  the  ordinary  man  of  to-day 
what  a  racer  is  to  an  ordinary  plow  horse.'* 
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In  1883  the  authorities  of  Baltimore  decided  to  have  a  manual  train- 
ing high  school,  and  on  March  3, 1884,  the  Baltimore  Manual  Training 
School  was  opened,  with  Dr.  Richard  M.  Grady  as  principal.  Dr.  Grady 
had  already  spent  three  days  in  an  examination  of  the  St  Louis  school, 
and  Professor  Woodward  had  by  request  given  an  address  before  the 
city  government  of  Baltimore  on  the  work  of  his  school.  In  his  efforts 
to  organize  the  school  Dr.  Grady  was  greatly  encouraged  by  President 
Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Baltimore  was  thus  the  first  to 
establish  a  manual  training  school  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

In  June,  1883,  the  first  class  graduated  from  the  St.  Louis  manual 
training  school.  The  event  was  one  of  great  interest  and  the  reports 
of  the  proceedings  were  widely  copied.  The  following  extracts  from 
the  director's  report  is  significant  as  taking  for  granted  a  high  intel- 
lectual and  moral  aim  and  the  absence  of  low  and  sordid  motives: 

Onr  exhibition  to-day  is  not  limited  to  a  display  of  drawings,  shopwork,  and 
manual  skill ;  we  have  had  recitations  in  algebra,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  chem- 
istry, Latin,  history,  and  English  composition.  In  thus  arranging  onr  programme, 
I  have  recognized  the  fact  that  nearly  all  persons  admit  the  entire  practicability 
and  reasonable  success  of  all  the  manual  features  of  onr  school.  The  theory  and 
the  use  of  tools  are  as  readily  taught  as  arithmetic  or  Latin.  But  the  question  has 
remained  in  many  minds,  particularly  among  teachers :  '*  Do  the  pupils  of  a  manual 
training  school  prosecute  ordinary  school  work  with  an  interest  and  success  equal 
to  that  observed  in  other  schools?"  They  ask :  **  Does  not  the  interest  which  these 
boys  manifestly  take  in  their  tool  work,  in  fact  and  of  necessity,  diminish  their 
interest  in  and  love  for  their  books f"  This  is  a  natural  inquiry,  and  some  of  our 
shrewdest  visitors  of  late  spent  considerable  time  in  our  recitation  rooms  searching 
for  an  answer  to  this  question.  Those  of  you  who  have  listened  to  recitations  in 
this  school  may  be  prepared  with  an  answer.  The  testimony  of  our  teachers  is  very 
pertinent  here.  They  all  say  that  these  boys  do  better  work  than  do  boys  of  the 
same  grade  without  the  stimulus  of  the  manual  training. 

My  own  conclusion,  based  upon  the  observation  of  the  influence  of  manual  educa- 
tion for  at  least  eight  years,  is  that  not  only  does  onr  workshop  not  detract  from 
the  interest  boys  take  in  books,  but  it  stimulates  and  increases  it,  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  In  mathematics,  physics,  mechanics,  and  chemistry  the  help  is  direct 
and  positive.  Note,'  for  instance,  the  mental  arithmetic  involved  in  the  execution  of 
a  pattern  from  a  working  drawing.  No  one  can  learn  from  a  book  the  true  force  of 
technical  t«rms  or  definitions  nor  the  properties  of  materials.  The  obscurities 
of  the  text-books  (often  doubly  obscure  from  the  lack  of  proper  training  on  the  part 
of  the  author)  vanish  before  the  steady  gaze  of  a  boy  whose  hands  "and  eyes  have 
assisted  in  the  building  of  mental  images.  No  classes  in  physics  or  chemistry  were 
ever  so  ready  to  illustrate  their  text-books. 

Then  on  the  literary  side  the  habit  of  clear-headedness  and  exactness  in  regard  to 
the  minor  details  of  a  subject,  which  is  absolutely  essential  in  a  shop,  stretches  with 
its  wholesome  influence  into  their  study  of  words  and  the  structure  of  language. 
As  Felix  Adler  says,  the  doing  of  one  thing  well  is  the  beginning  of  doing  all  things 
well.  I  am  a  thorough  disbeliever  in  the  doctrine  that  it  is  educationaUy  useful  to 
commit  to  memory  words  which  are  not  understood.  The  memory  has  its  abundant 
uses,  and  should  be  cultivated;  but  when  it  usurps  the  place  of  the  understanding, 
when  it  insidiously  beguiles  the  mind  into  the  habit  of  accepting  the  images  of 
words  for  the  images  of  things  the  words  ought  to  recall,  then  the  memory  becomes 
a  positive  hindrance  to  intellectual  development.  The  influence  of  manual  training 
when  associated,  as  it  is  bore,  with  mental  culture  is  intellectually  and  moraUy 
wholesome. 
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The  subject  of  manual  training  was  discussed  in  June,  1883,  at  the 
Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Sweet  Springs,  by  Dr.  S.  S. 
Laws  and  the  writer.  After  the  exposition  of  its  needs,  methods,  and 
aims,  Dr.  Laws  vigorously  asserted  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
as  general  training  in  the  use  of  tools;  there  were,  he  declared,  no  fun- 
damental principles.  And  again  he  took  the  position  that  whatever 
energy  or  strength  was  absorbed  in  manual  training  exercises  with 
tools  was  just  so  much  energy  withdrawn  from  mental  culture. 

An  analysis  of  mechanical  processes  furnished  a  ready  answer  to  the 
first  charge,  and  the  success  of  the  St.  Louis  school  during  three  years 
was  generally  accepted  as  an  adequate  reply  to  the  second. 

Again,  in  July,  1883,  at  Saratoga,  before  the  National  Educational 
Association,  the  results  of  experience  were  presented  by  the  writer 
under  the  title  of  "  The  fruits  of  manual  training."* 

This  address,  somewhat  abridged,  was  printed  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  and  later  inserted  in  the  writer's  book.  The  Manual  Training 
School  [D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston]. 

At  Saratoga,  in  1883,  for  the  first  time,  a  full  exposition  of  the  draw- 
ing of  a  manual  training  school  was  made. 

The  most  notable  event  connected  with  the  progress  of  manual 
training  in  1884  was  the  exposition  of  school  handiwork  at  Madison, 
in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion. Besides  illustrative  exercises  in  drawing,  wood,  and  metal  work 
from  four  engineering  schools  (Purdue  University,  Wisconsin  State 
University,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  Illinois  State 
University),  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School  showed  work  done  by 
all  its  classes.  This  was  the  first  exhibit,  side  by  side,  of  work  done  by 
engineering  students  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  by  students 
some  three  years  younger  from  a  preparatory  school.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris 
voiced  the  feeling  of  many  in  his  report  on  the  exposition  when  he  said : 

It  is  not  necessary,  as  some  think,  to  introduce  manaal  training  into  the  common 
school.  What  we  ^yant  is  the  manual  training  school  side  by  side  ^ith  the  high 
school  as  an  independent  institution  for  the  preparation  of  youth  for  their  vocation. 

Among  the  papers  of  the  association  for  1884  is  a  spirited  defense 
and  advocacy  of  manual  trjiining  by  Col.  Augustus  Jacobsou.  He 
said: 

The  manual  training  school  has  come  and  it  has  como  to  stay.  For  purposes  of 
industry  men  will  ahaudon  the  manual  training  school  method  when  they  ahandon 
tho  locomotive  and  go  back  to  the  stage  coach. 

It  is  said  (hat  if  a  hoy  learns  the  use  of  tools  he  will  necessarily  foUow  the  pur- 
snit  of  a  mechanic  and  thereby  be  debarred  from  rising  in  the  world.  Many  men 
are  kept  down  in  tho  world  by  ignorance  and  want  of  skill,  but  I  have  never  yet 
seen  any  man,  or  heard  of  any  man,  who  was  kept  down  by  knowledge  and  skill. 

To  say  that  to  teach  a  boy  the  use  of  tools  will  force  him  to  become  a  mechanic 
is  like  saying  that  if  I  have  my  boy  taught  to  dance  he  must  become  a  dancing  mas- 


^An  industrial  section  of  the  National  Educational  Association  had  been  organized 
the  year  before  and  Dr.  Woodward  had  been  selected  as  president.  The  address 
referred  to  in  thp  text  was  regarded  as  his  inaugural. 
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i 
ter;  if  I  Lave  him  taught  to  fence,  to  box,  to  skate,  he  must  earn  his  bread  by  these*, 
accomplishments';  if  I  have  him  taught  to  ride  he  must  become  a  cavalrymaD  oral 
cowboy.    The  manual  training  school  educates  boys,  not  to  become  mechanics,  but 
to  become  men  of  intelligence  and  skill.    It  educates  them  so  that  they  may  hays 
open  to  them  a  wider  field  of  employment  than  they  could  have  in  any  other  way. 
It  educates  them  so  that  they  may  have  open  to  them  all  employments. 

It  is  but  proper  to  add  that  iii  the  discussion  following  Colonel  Jacob- 
son's  paper  President  0.  O.  Thompson,  of  Rose  Polytechnic,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  strongly  opposed  anything  like  shopwork  outside  the  tech- 
nical schools.  Any  school  attempting  to  put  shopwork  into  general 
training  was,  or  soon  would  be,  in  a  "moribund  condition."* 

The  year  1884  was  marked  by  the  opening  of  the  manual  training 
schools  in  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Toledo,  New  York  City  (College  of  the 
City  of  New  York)  and  at  Gramercy  Park  (the  last  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Courtlandt  Palmer),  at  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  and  a  certain  amoant 
of  woodwork  was  organized  in  the  schools  of  Boston  as  a  sort  of 
experiment  for  grammar-school  pupils. 

The  Toledo  movement  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Macomber,  and  to  have  been  seconded  by  Messrs.  William  H.  Scott 
and  Frank  Scott — ^the  three  forming  the  board  of  trustees  of  Toledo 
University.  The  funds  of  the  University  were  in  trust  for  educational 
purposes,  and  the  trustees  decided  to  cooperate  with  the  school  board 
of  Toledo  and  erect  an  adequate  building  adjoining  the  city  high 
school,  to  be  known  as  the  Scott  Manual  Training  School.  The  trustees 
maintain  the  manual  features  (shops,  drawing,  cooking,  and  needle- 
work), so  that  the  pupils  of  the  city  high  school  have  free  manual 
training. 

In  connection  with  the  movement  in  Toledo  the  lively  interest  of 
ex-President  Hayes  was  remarkablife.  He  presided  at  the  conference 
signalizing  the  opening  of  the  Scott  Manual  Training  School,  at  which 
addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  Colonel  Jacobson,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Ham,  Mrs.  Ewing,  of  Iowa,  and  Professor  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis. 

After  some  experimenting  in  tool  instruction,  Girard  College,  in  Phil- 
adelphia, started  regular  class  metal  work  in  1884,  and  has  maintained 
it  and  woodwork  (started  some  two  years  later)  until  the  present  time. 

In  September,  1884,  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College  organ- 
ized manual  training  on  regular  lines  and  maintains  it  still  in  a  very 
complete  manner. 

The  Miller  Manual  Training  School,  munificently  endowed  by  Sam- 
uel Miller,  Avas  opened  for  young  children  in  1878,  at  Crozet,  Albemarle 
County,  Va.,  and  systematic  tool  instruction  for  advanced  pupils  was 
developed  about  the  year  1884. 


'A  particular  school  at  Koroatau,  in  Bohemia,  much  like  a  manaal  training 8cbool» 
which  Professor  Thompson  said  was  in  a  "moribund  condition,"  was  fonnd  by  we 
writer  the  next  year  (1885)  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  In  consequence  of  iw 
success  eight  similar  schools  had  just  been  established  in  Austria.  It  was  Profertor 
Thompson's  remark  about  the  Konmtau  school  that  particularly  led  to  the  visit  tM 
following  year.  /--^  i 
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•  The  Hebrew  Tecbnical  School  for  boys  of  twelve  years  and  upward 
"'  was  opened  in  1884  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Dr.  J.  M.  Leipsiger  was 
^     the  able  and  enthusiastic  director. 

The  progress  during  the  year  1885  was  steady.    In  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
in  February,  1885 — 


b 


Iff 


^'  a  small  carpenter  shpp  was  started  in  a  bam  situated  on  Kennard  street,  near 
h"  Euclid  avenue,  for  the  benefit  of  some  boys,  then  pupils  in  the  Central  High  School. 
^  Through  the  diligence  and  enthusiasm  of  those  boys  the  little  school  and  the  yalne 
of  manual  training  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  some  of  the  business  men  of  the 
city.  One  or  two  meetings  were  held,  at  which  the  question  of  the  establishment  of 
a  manual  training  school  in  Cleveland  was  thoroughly  discussed.  It  was  decided  to 
form  a  stock  company  with  a  capital  of  $35,000,  with  which  they  were  to  erect  and 
equip  a  building  and  then  charge  a  tuition  fee  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  running 
expenses. 

The  Cleveland  Manual  Training  School  Company  was  incorporated 
June  2, 1885,  for  the  purpose  of  "  promoting  education,  and  especially 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  school  of  manual  training, 
where  pupils  shall  be  taught  the  use  of  tools  and  materials  and 
instruction  shall  be  given  in  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  mechan- 
ical drawing." 

The  school  was  opened  for  pupils  early  in  February,  1886.  Soou 
after  this,  on  petition  of  the  board  of  education,  the  State  legislature 
passed  an  act  authorizing  the  city  of  Cleveland  tj  levy  a  tax  of  one-fifth 
of  1  mill  for  manual  and  domestic  training  purposes.  This  tax  amounts 
to  about  $16,000.  The  incorporated  company  owning  the  building  gave 
the  board  of  education  the  free  use  of  this  building,  machinery,  etc 
Tuition  is  now  free  to  public-school  pupils. 

The  organizer  of  the  movement  in  Cleveland  was  Mr.  Newton  M. 
Anderson,  who  had  already  spent  two  or  three  days  in  St.  Louis  study- 
ing the  methods  of  manual  training.^ 

In  September,  1885,  the  Central  Manual  Training  High  School  of 
Philadelphia  was  opened  with  125  pupils.  In  three  years  the  number 
had  increased  to  325. 

During  the  year  1885  it  was  the  writer's  privilege  to  visit  the  schools 
of  England  and  Europe.  The  special  inducement  to  the  trip  was  a 
formal  invitation  to  present  the  subject  of  manual  training  schools  at 
an  educational  conference  in  Manchester,  England,  on  September  14, 
1885.  Beginning  at  Manchester,  he  devoted  nearly  three  months  to  the 
study  of  technical  and  industrial  schools.  In  Manchester  he  gave  three 
public  addresses  upon  the  theory  and  methods  of  his  own  school,  with 
such  statements  of  results  as  the  records  would  warrant.  The  subject 
was  thoroughly  canvassed  by  the  managers  of  the  Manchester  Technical 
School,  the  result  being  that  a  manual  training  department  with  a  com- 
plete curriculum  was  opened  in  September  of  that  year.* 

^Mr.  Anderson  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  University  School  for  boys  in  Cleve- 
land. 

'A  visit  to  this  school  in  1892  shows  continued  progress  and  development. 
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Trade  or  indastrial  schools  were  oonunon  in  all  manufaetnriog  towns, 
such  as  schools  of  weaving,  dyeing,  spinning,  drawing,  and  metal  work, 
but  there  were  few  schools  for  general  cnlture  which  included  tool  work. 
A  small  school  at  Glasgow,  under  Dr.  Dixon;  luioUier  at  Sheffield, 
under  Professor  Kipper,  and  Finsbury  College  in  Ixmdon,  were  the 
only  ones  he  found.  The  last  named  had  been  started  in  1883  on  lines 
laid  down  by  Philip  Magnus  (since  made  Sir  Philip  for  distinguished 
service  in  the  cause  of  technical  education),  and  was  in  excellent  con- 
dition. Its  largest  attendance,  howev^,  was  in  the  evening,  and  it 
was  much  cramped  for  room;  **dass  instruction''  in  tool  wiH-k  was 
quite  impossible. 

In  Paris  there  was  great  zeal  for  manual  training  in  the  lower  grade 
schools.  Much  of  the  work  was,  however,  premature  and  not  suffi- 
ciently related  to  drawing.  The  instruction  was  largely  individual, 
and  the  results  achieved  were  not  very  satisfactory.  The  Kne  Toume- 
fort  School,  already  &mous  for  its  excellent  management  and  gen- 
ial character,  was  exceedingly  interesting.  The  clay  modeling  was 
worthy  of  wide  imitation.  While  the  drawing  of  decorative  forms  is 
essential  to  a  complete  course  in  drawing,  its  influence  in  creating  a 
love  and  appreciation  of  beauty  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  modding 
the  forms  themselves.  The  natural  criticism  of  the  Rue  Tonmefort 
School  was  that  its  curriculum  was  too  exclusively  manual — i.  e.,  not 
sufficiently  academic  (literary  and  scientific). 

At  oth^  schools  for  older  pupils,  such  as  the  Apprenticeship  School 
for  Arts  and  Trades,  and  the  Trades  School  on  the  Boulevard  de  la 
Villette,  tool  work  of  sevenJ  kinds  was  carefully  taught,  though  rela- 
tively little  attention  was  paid  to  drawing  and  academic  work.  1^ 
trades  were  strictly  taught.  After  a  few  weeks  of  genersd  expOTcnce 
in  the  round  of  shox>s,  every  boy  was  required  to  select  his  trade  and 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  it.  The  schools  turned  oat  considerable 
commercial  work. 

In  the  Netherlands,  in  Germany,  and  in  Switzerland,  he  found  trades 
taught  with  the  very  definite  object  of  fitting  young  men,  and  some- 
times young  women,  to  undertake  trade  work. 

The  writer  is  fre^  to  say  that  while  European  industrial  schools  had 
much  of  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  capacity  of  pupils  for  manual 
work,  and  of  their  enduring  interest  in  it,  they  suggested  to  him  no 
improvement  in  his  methods  of  instruction,  and  very  little  in  regard  to 
the  scope  of  his  work*  On  the  contrary,  they  exhibited  a  narrowness 
of  purpose  and  a  crudeness  of  method  which  ought  by  all  mewis  to  be 
avoided.  With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  primary  schools  of  Paris, 
he  saw  no  pupil  in  an  industrial  school  who  was  not  there  to  leam  a 
trade.  The  general  educational  value  of  manual  training  for  pupils 
who  might  not  become  craftsmen  was  not  recognized  in  any  school. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  1885.    Great  changes  have  taken 
place  in  Europe  during  the  past  nine  years,  but  it  is  a  historicaJ  f^h 
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which  some  appear  reluctant  to  admit,  that  manasd  training,  as  we  in 
America  understand  it,  was  not  imported  fr«n  any  country.* 

During  the  year  1885  the  discussion  of  manual  training  was  general 
throughout  the  country.  Friends  and  foes  were  found  in  every  com- 
munity, and  though  much  misconception  prevailed,  correct  notions 
gained  ground  rapidly. 

On  December  16, 1885,  by  invitation  of  Governor  George  D.  Robin- 
son, of  Massachusetts,  the  mayor  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  of 

1  It  is  very  ooramonly  assumed  that  maaoal  training  came  from  Qermany^  bat  the 
assomptioii  is  false.  We  have  learned  mnch  from  tiie  Germans,  and  the  obligation 
is  gratefally  acknowledged,  bat  the  manual  training  school  did  not  come  from  there. 
This  the  Germans  know  themselves  yery  well.  They  shaU  speak  for  themselves  and 
this  decision  shall  be  final. 

Prof.  Enno  Franke,  of  Harvard  University,  in  1886  wrote  as  foUows  in  a  letter  to 
a  German  paper : 

''  Since  the  days  of  Bonssean,  the  effort  to  educate  the  rising  generation  in  a  more 
harmonious  way  than  is  possible  in  a  school  which  aims  only  at  the  acquisition  of 
mere  scholarship  has  never  been  abandoned.  The  emphasis  which  the  followers  of 
Basedow  laid  upon  the  gain  of  nsefol  knowledge ;  the  thought  of  Pesialozzi,  that 
the  first  stop  in  education  consists  in  the  schooling  of  the  will,  while  mental  disci- 
pline must  be  treated  as  something  secondary ;  Father  Jahn's  g^ymnastics ;  FroebeFs 
successful  attempt  to  dcTelop  reason  throogh  the  cultivation  of  the  senses;  and, 
finally,  the  measures  which  have  led  to  the  establishment  and  growth  of  the  polytech- 
nic school — all  these  manifestations  are  still  only  symptoms  of  the  one  fundamental 
idea,  that  education  must  be  directed,  not  to  know,  but  to  be  able  to  do;  not  to 
words,  but  to  deeds. 

'^It  appears  to  me  that  nowhere  yet  has  this  idea  reached  such  a  methodical 
expression  as  in  the  Manaal-Training  School  of  St.  Louis,  which,  unlike  our  German 
trade  schools  (in  which  only  one  craft  or  occupation  is  taught  to  artisans),  appeals 
to  the  whole  community,  and  aims  at  general  x>6dagogical  objects.'' 

Prof.  F.  Anton  Hubbach,  director  of  the  clockmakers'  school  at  Furtwangen, 
Baden,  Germany,  who  came  to  America  to  yisit  the  World's  Fair  In  1893,  paid  Louis- 
Tille  a  visit  for  the  express  purpose  of  inspeoting  tiie  means  and  methods  of  Hhe 
manual  training  school  in  that  city.    He  writes : 

'*Tho  classes  were  taking  thoir  regular  course  of  study,  and  I  thus  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  an  insight  into  the  matter  and  method  of  instruction.  I  had  already 
become  acquainted  at  the  World's  Fair  with  the  existence  and  character  of  similar 
institutions,  but  it  remained  to  a  personal  visit  to  the  school  here  to  gain  for  me  a 
knowledge  of  the  purpose  of  such  schools.  As  I  myself  have  for  years  been  at  the 
head  of  a  large  school  for  theoretical  and  practical  education,  I  may  be  in  a  position 
to  judge  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  founding  and  conduct  of  such  schools  are 
attended.  I  am  sincerely  pleased  that  I  am  able  to  add  an  account  of  this  school 
from  my  own  inspection  to  the  account  of  my  travels,  and  it  is  my  wish  to  see  such 
schools  also  built  in  Germany.*' 

President  Charles  De  Garmo,  whose  life  in  Germany  entitles  him  to  speak  with 
authority,  in  the  discussion  before  the  National  Educational  Association  in  1886  con- 
tributed a  statement  which  bears  upon  the  question  of  the  origin  of  manual  training. 

He  said  that  for  a  hundred  years  German  girls  had  been  taught  cooking  and  house- 
work, but  that  *^  Germany  has  no  manual  training  for  boys  as  an  element  of  public 
school  education.  There  are,  indeed,  a  few  private  eleemosynary  institutions  (trade 
schools)  established  for  the  poor  and  vicious  boys,  but  none  in  general." 

This  testimony  ought  to  settle  the  fact  that  however  much  Germany  may  have 
approved  the  idea,  it  has  not  even  yet  realized  it  to  any  great  extent. 
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Boston,  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,'  Hon.  John  W.  Dickenson,  William 
T.  Harris,  John  S.  Olark,  and  others,  Dr.  Woodward  gave  a  public 
exposition  of  manual  training  in  Huntington  Hall,  Boston.' 

The  lecture  was  published  in  full  in  the  Boston  Herald  of  December 
17.^  Its  character  and  influence  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
extract  from  the  Herald  editorial  of  December  18 : 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Dr.  Woodward's  lectnre  on  manual  training,  ^rhich  we  presented  in  a  very  full 
report  yesterday  morning,  claims  more  than  transient  value.  It  is  a  notable  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  of  practical  educatiou.  The  style  of  the  address  is  exceUent, 
and  the  matter  is  entirely  worthy  of  the  form.  The  lecture  merits  careful  study, 
and  should  receive  it  from  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  trainiug  of  our  youth  and 
the  joint  development  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  hand. 

On  the  platform  Dr.  Woodward  showed  himself  the  master  alike  of  his  subject 
and  his  audience.  By  his  lucid  and  eloquent  presentation  of  the  method  and  advan- 
tages of  the  new  system  of  education  he  held  the  attention  of  the  hearers  to  the 
end.  Ho  gave  a  succinct  description  of  the  course  of  instruction  followed  under  hii 
direction  at  the  St.  Louis  manual  training  school,  and  pointed  out  that  intellectaal 
education  far  from  being  eclipsed,  or  even  overshadoxyed,  is  accorded  a  preponderant 
share  in  the  system. 

Dr.  Woodward  meets  the  objections  urged  against  manual  training  point  by  point. 
In  doing  so  he  brings  out  very  clearly  as  the  fundamental  distinction  of  the  new  sys- 
tem, that  it  aims,  not  at  the  production  of  a  high  degree  of  manual  skill  in  a  narrow 
field,  but  at  continuous  mental  discipline.  The  range  of  its  manual  instruction  is 
so  wide  that  the  stage  of  mechanical  habit  is  never  reached  in  any  of  the  branches. 
The  student  never  becomes  an  automaton.  ''No  blow  is  struck  by  him,  no  line 
drawn,  no  motion  regulated  by  mechanical  habit.  This  stage  is  never  reached.  The 
only  habit  acquired  is  that  of  thinking.  The  quality  of  his  every  act  springs  from 
the  conscious  will,  accompanied  by  a  definite  act  of  jndgment.''  It  is  the  object  of 
the  St.  Louis  school  to  turn  out,  not  boys  who  have  been  specially  trained  in  one 
mechanical  line  to  the  exclusion  or,  at  least,  to  the  neglect  of  the  other  lines,  bnt 
evenly  trained  boys,  with  a  broad  foundation  of  serviceable  knowledge,  upon  which 
they  can  readily  build  whatever  superstructure  of  expertness  may  be  required  by 
their  future  career. 

Following  the  Jibove  address  there  was  a  banquet  given  by  John  S. 
Clark,  esq.,  of  Boston,  which  was  attended  by  some  seventy  educators 
from  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  In  his  remarks  Dr.  Woodward 
gave  utterance  to  the  epigram  about  educating  the  whole  boy.    Said 

*The  circular  announcing  Dr.  Woodward's  lecture  said: 

"The  subject  of  manual  trainiug  is  not  new  in  Boston.  The  idea  may  be  said  to 
have  originated  here;  but  while  we  have  been  discussing  it  and  making  experiments 
in  a  few  directions,  other  communities  have  gone  forward  and  built  large  schools, 
and  established  its  practicability  and  educational  value  beyond  question.  The 
citizens  of  St.  Louis  took  the  lead  in  this  matter,  and  in  1880  a  manual  training  school 
was  established  under  the  auspices  of  Washington  University.  This  school  has  been 
a  great  success  from  its  outset.  So  satisfactory  have  been  its  results  that  manual 
training  schools  have  since  been  established  at  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Toledo,  and 
Philadelphia.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  St.  Louis  school  is  owins;  to  the  fact  that 
its  course  of  study  harmoniously  combines  intellectual  training  with  the  use  of  tools. 

-The  lecture  was  published  in  pamphlet  form  early  in  1886  by  the  Social  Science 
Association  of  Philadelphia. 
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he:  "My  educational  creed  I  put  into  six  words:  Put  the  Whole  Boy 
to  School." 

The  after-dinner  speeches  of  ex-Govemor  Alexander  H.  Rice,  of 
Boston,  and  Supt.  James  McAlister,  of  Philadelphia,  were  features  of 
the  occasion. 

,  During  1886  favorable  reports  were  received  from  all  manual  training 
schools,  including  several  new  ones.  Cleveland,  Omaha,  New  Orleans, 
Cincinnati,  New  Haven,  Denver,  and  many  smaller  places  reported 
cheering  progress,  and  in  all  quarters  there  were  discussions  of  the 
educational  and  the  economic  value  of  manual  training.  The  Tulane 
High  School  of  S'ew  Orleans  was  organized  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Ordway; 
in  Omaha  manual  training  was  put  into  the  high  school  by  Supt.  H.  M. 
James;  in  Cincinnati  the  movement  was  started  and  directed  by  Mr. 
F.  W*  Eobinson;  Supt.  S.  T.  Duttou  (now  of  Brookline,  Mass.)  inaug- 
urated the  work  in  New  Haven. 

The  council  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  at  its  meeting 
in  Topeka,  in  July,  1886,  discussed  the  "  Pedagogic  value  of  the  school 
workshop."  The  general  attitude  was  one  of  inquiry,  while  two  mem. 
bers  who  had  reached  the  stage  of  conviction  were  clearly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  educational  value  of  the  shop  was  small,  and  that  its 
use  should  be  limited  to  schools  for  the  training  of  mechanics.  Dr. 
E.  E.  White  doubted  the  general  value  of  tool  instruction.  He  sug- 
gested that  military  drill  might  give  better  physical  results,  and  stated: 

Three  per  cent  of  the  working  people  of  the  country  can  produce  all  the  wood- 
work needed.  The  school  workshop  can  not  touch  the  life  work  of  over  10  per  cent 
of  the  pupils.  The  manual  training  school  must  take  its  place  as  complementary  to 
the  pnhlic  school—as  a  special  school,  like  the  law  school. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Peabody  did  not  "  discern  such  valuable  results  from  hand 
culture  as  his  friends  seem  to  find."    Said  he: 

''I  do  not  find  that  the  exact  construction  of  a  box  leads  to  the  exact  construc- 
tion of  an  English  sentence,  but  that  mechanical  students  need  as  much  drill  in 
writing  as  any  others.  I  have  not  found  that  the  students  in  mechanical  courses 
were  especially  good  in  their  mathematical  work,  etc."  Dr.  Peabody  argued  that, 
**  Skill  in  one  tool  does  not  beget  skill  in  the  use  of  another.''  (Council  proceedings, 
1886,  pp.  55-58.) 

The  year  1886-87  was  characterized  by  great  activity  in  educational 
centers  in  behalf  of  manual  training.  The  industrial  associations  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  fostered  investigation  and  discussion  and 
published  papers  and  reports.  The  college  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
organized  in  New  York,  included  manual  training  as  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  its  course  of  instruction.  In  an  address  in  New  York  in  the 
winter  of  1886-87,  President  Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  well 
stated  the  object  of  the  association : 

I  think  it  most  advantageous  that,  just  at  this  epoch,  when  all  over  the  land  there 
are  efforts  making  to  introduce  manual  training,  a  society  has  been  formed  in  New 
York  to  collect  the  experience  of  this  and  other  lands,  to  furnish  actual  examples  of 
classes  organized  for  discipline  in  handicraft,  to  build  up  a  library,  to  provide  leo- 
tnresy  to  print  reports  and  papers,  and  to  diffuse  in  many  ways  sound  ideas. 
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In  February,  1886,  Dr.  John  W.  DidLenfion  read  a  paper  in  W«6h- 
ingtoD,  before  the  superintendents'  section  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  on  '^  The  provinee  of  the  puUie  sdbool^^  in  which  he 
weighed  the  subject  of  manual  training  and  found  it  vaatmg.  He 
allowed  it  very  small  educational  value,  being  as  he  tboaght  largdy 
imitative  and  unneeessary  in  view  of  the  deveh^pment  oi  laboratory 
methods  in  scienee.  He  eonaidered  ita  eoonondc  beaiinf^  as  beyond  tbe 
proper  provinee  of  the  imbiic  school.  The  sdiiools  *'  mstst  not  be  ooq- 
fhsed  and  burdened  with  work  of  the  home,  or  of  sodety,  or  of  tlie 
church.^ 

Supt.  W«  B.  Pow^l^  of  Washington,  and  Bapt.  H.  W.  Gomptoa,  of 
Toledo,  showed  no  sympathy  with  such  views.  They  ajmooneed  tiie 
success  of  manual  training  at  their  homes;  Uxey  regarded  its  demaiid 
by  the  people  as  legitimate,  and  they  asserted  its  eminent  edncatioiuJ 
value. 

In  the  spring  of  1887,  Dr.  Woodward  issued  a  book  on  the  ^^Aiuis, 
Methods,  and  BesnUs  of  Manual  Training ''  under  the  title,  ^  The  Man- 
ual Training  SchooF  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  BoatWL)  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ham, 
of  Chicago,  had  already  brought  oat  his  book  on  ^^Mannal  Traiai&g^ 
(Harper  &  Co.),  in  whii^,  with  great  force  and  dramatic  power,  he  had 
set  forth  the  character  and  mission  of  manual  ia»ining  as  illustrated 
by  the  Chicago  schooL 

At  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  ^National  Edneational  Associatioii  in 
1887,  manual  training  was  fuUy  discussed.  For  the  first  lime,  it  was 
felt  that  tbe  vast  membership  of  the  associaticm  was  fi-iendly  to  the 
movement.  Papers  were  read  before  the  general  association  by  Presi- 
dent Walker,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Miss  L,  A. 
Fay,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Dr.  Woodward,  of  St.  Liouis.  General 
Walker  pleaded  earnestly  and  powerfully  for  manual  training  for  all 
boys  and  girls  above  12  years  of  age  in  all  urban  communities.  He 
pointed  out  the  fruitlessness  of  much  that  pupils  are  required  to  do,  ^d 
the  essential  one-sidedness  of  standard  methods  of  traininjg«    Said  he: 

It  is  little  Ibs8  than  a  ahame  that  we  should  i^adaate  from  tiiese  (high)  sehools 
pupila  WHO  are  highly  accomplished  in  language,  composition,  and  deehunatioD,  hut 
arc  less  keen  in  i>eroeption,  with  less  of  Tiaoal  accuracy,  leu  of  mannal  dexterity, 
less  of  the  executive  faculty  than  the  children  of  the  opdinarj  ungraded  district 
Bchool.^ 


>  This  paper  was  not  published  till  March,  1887. 

'Six  weeks  after  the  above  words  were  uttered,  Wm.  Mather,  esq.,  M.  P.^  reads 
paper  on  manual  training  before  the  British  Association  in  Manchester,  England  m 
which  he  said:  "It  is  of  secondary  importance,  after  reading  and  writing  have 
been  acquired  to  serve  as  useful  instruments,  to  pursue  systematicsJly  the  study  of 
grammar,  language,  and  literature,  analysis  of  sentenees,  refinenent  of  comfoelnon, 
elegance  of  expression,  and  remote  historical  events.  Knowledge  ef  these  sshjects 
increases  with  the  pursuit  of  all  other  knowledge,  and  espeeiaUy  In  tibe  siody  ef  *rii 
and  science ;  for  exact  expzession  and  definitioii  aodeTen  grace  of  langoacpo  *^  inesl* 
cated  by  familiarity  with  the  Ibrms  of  beauty^  «ad  the  laws,  of  natare  sad  th^' 
operations.^  He  raiphasized  the  isspertanee  of  giving  the  girls  tmijUBg  in  needk- 
work  and  cooking.  /^^  ^  ^  ^T  ^ 
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Miss  Fay  outlined  aud  illustrated  a  course  in  drawing  and  tool  work 
for  pupils  from  9  to  18  years  of  age.  Her  references  to  her  own  expe- 
rience as  a  teacher  and  investigator  in  tool  work  were  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  audience. 

Dr.  Woodward  claimed  that  the  proper  function  of  the  public  school 
was  much  broader  than  was  shown  in  the  ordinary  high  school. 

The  welfare  of  the  community  (which  means  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  members)  demands  that  boys  be  so  trained  that  they  may 
all  become  intellectual  and  efficient  workers.  The  training  of  the 
many,  not  the  culture  of  the  few,  should  be  sought.  The  manual 
training  school  is  better  than  the  home,  far  better  than  the  commercial 
house  or  shop,  far  better  than  a  trade  school  or  the  street,  for  the  all- 
round  education  of  a  boy.    He  closed  thus : 

Let  as  not  fear  to  build  our  own  house.  The  age  demands  a  now  school.  Neither 
Babylon,  nor  Athens,  nor  Rome,  ir ith  their  pinnacles  of  culture  resting  on  the 
barbarous  foundation  of  human  slavery,  nor  the  aristocracies  of  modem  times — 
Bono  of  these  can  teach  us  ho\T  to  educate,  construct^  and  adorn  an  American  citizen. 
No  narrow,  selfish  aim,  no  prejudice  of  caste,  no  false  claim  of  high  culture  must 
mislead  us.  Giye  all  our  boys  a  generous  symmetrical  training;  open  wide  the 
avenues  to  success,  to  usefulness,  to  happiness,  to  power,  and  this  age  of  scientific 
progress  and  material  wealth  shall  also  be  an  age  of  high  intellectual  and  moral 
attainment. 

A  long  discussion  followed,  which,  with  one  exception,  showed  faith 
aud  a  growing  appreciation  of  manual  training  as  a  feature  of  general 
education.  General  Walker  closed  the  discussion  by  expressing  "  his 
profound  gratification  at  the  manner  in  which  the  teachers  of  the  United 
States  had  met  and  treated  the  subject.^ 

The  foundation  of  Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn  in  October,  1887,^  was 
an  educational  event  of  the  first  importance.  Although  this  is  chiefly 
an  art  and  trade  school  (as  the  manual  training  school  is  the  smallest 
of  its  departments),  yet  its  pure,  broad,  educational  spirit  is  admirable 
in  every  way.  This  splendid  institution  is  a  worthy  monument  to  a 
noble  man. 

The  years  of  1888  and  1889  witnessed  the  culmination  of  the  contro- 
versy for  and  against  manual  training. 

At  the  superintendents'  meeting  in  Washington,  February  14  to  16, 
1888,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ham  presented  a  paper  advocating  the  general 
introduction  of  manual  training  fnto  the  public  schools.  Being  a  lay- 
man, he  did  not  discuss  the  practical  working  of  manual  training  in 
the  school  programme,  but  devoted  himself  to  showing  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  existing  school,  and  the  need  of  the  new  element. 

Supt.  A.  P.  Marble,  of  Worcester,  followed  by  a  long  essay,  defending 
the  school  irom  the  charge  of  failure,  claiming  that  the  popular  demand 
for  manual  training  rested  upon  a  false  estimate  of  what  pupils  know, 
and  of  what  schools  are  doing.  He  said  that  the  demand  for  manual 
training  was  ^<  based  on  a  fourfold  claim  of  gymnastics,  handicraft, 


*  By  Charles  Pratt,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  New  York  Cit; 
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educational  necessity,  and  general  welfare,  this  claim  having  a  fatal 
lack  of  unity.  ^^It  is  also  my  opinion,"  said  he,  ^Hhat  this  demand 
does  not  proceed  from  those  who  are  most  concerned,  i.  e.,  the  parente 
of  the  children."^ 

He  argued  that  manual  training  would  produce  materialism;  that  its 
introduction  would  "cost  an  enormous  sum;"  and  finally,  that  when 
introduced  into  existing  schools  it  had  failed.^ 

Superintendent  Marble's  conclusion  was  that  "manual  training 
should  not  be  engrafted  at  all.  It  ought  to  be  provided  in  special 
schools  as  they  are  needed  and  can  be  afforded."  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  replied  that  he  had  seen  manual  training  engrafted  with  entire 
success.  It  no  longer  asked  admission  as  a  favor;  it  demanded  it  as  a 
right.  Keferring  evidently  to  Mr.  Marble's  paper,  he  declared  that 
"the  subject  is  both  too  pres^ng  and  too  important  to  permit  us  to 
spend  time  in  wandering  off  to  fight  duels  with  windmills  or  with  the 
creatures  of  anyone's  imagination." 

Dr.  Belfield,  of  the  Chicago  manual  training  school,  maintained  the 
broad  general  value  of  manual  training,  and  insisted  that  it  was  the 
parents  and  not  the  teachers  who,  as  a  rule,  demanded  manual  train- 
ing. State  Supt.  M.  A.  Newell,  of  Maryland,  answered  Mr.  Marble's 
arguments  by  arguments  in  kind  and  equally  sharp. 

In  Mr.  Ham's  closing  remarks  he  said : 

Wo  do  not  live  by  litoratare,  but  by  labor.  I  bow  to  no  one  in  my  love  of  the 
beaatiful  in  literature,  but  I  detect  greater  beauty  in  greater  use.  There  is  to  me 
more  sentiment  in  a  locomotive  or  a  Bteamship  than  there  is  in  the  works  of  Shake- 
speare. George  Stephenson  is  a  grander  figure  in  the  progress  of  man  than  a  score 
of  the  first  statesmen  of  that  time. 

These  words  of  an  enthusiastic  layman,  who  declared  that  it  was  the 
chief  purpose  of  his  life  to  see  manual  training  adopted  as  the  comer 
stone  of  our  educational  system,  are  quoted  because,  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  his  strictures  upon  the  public  schools,  they  were  quickly 
caught  up  as  expressive  of  the  whole  argument  for  manual  training. 

President  Thomas  J.  Gray,  of  the  Minnesota  normal  school,  quotes 
the  above  remark  of  Mr.  Ham,  and,  saying  that  ^^no  man  can  carry  oat 
the  absurd  claims  of  the  manual  training  apostles  to  their  legitimate 
conclusions  without  seeing  their  utter  nonsense,"  he  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows, by  the  aid  of  "cold  logic,"  to  draw  '^legitimate  conclusions:'' 

The  apotheosis  of  matter  is  complete.  But  one  thing  further  is  to  be  said,  and 
that  is  potentially  said  in  the  statement  given  above,  viz:  Morse  or  Fulton  is  a 
grander  figure  in  the  progress  of  man  than  is  Plato  or  Jesus  Christ.  The  latter 
made  neither  steamboats  nor  telegraphs.'    He  wrought  in  the  world  of  thought,  as 

'  Circular  of  Information,  No.  6, 1888,  p.  28,  Bureau  of  Education. 

«Thi8  particular  argument  was  answered  by  the  writer  in  Nashville  in  July,  1889. 

3  There  may  have  been  more  than  one  reason  why  he  made  **  neither  steamboats 
nor  telegraphs,"  but  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  a  carpenter*s  son  at  the  age  of  30  was 
not  nltogether  a  stranger  to  the  axe,  the  saw,  and  the  hammer.  (Supt.  Thomas  M. 
Ballict,  of  Springfield,  Mass.) 
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did  Plato,  but  tbe  luau  who  invents  a  sewing  machine  is  greater  than  both!     For 
shame,  intelligent,  Christian,  American  teachers !     (School  Journal,  June  23, 1888.) 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  July,  1888,  three  papers,  all  opposed  to  manual  training,  were 
read  before  the  general  association.  The  first  maintained  that  manual 
training  was  unnecessary  and  of  small  value,  and  what  little  value  it 
had  was  special,  not  general.  The  second,  that  it  was  immoral,  materi- 
alistic, sordid,  and  in  the  interest  of  caste.  The  third,  that  it  was  ridic- 
ulous and  absurd.    All  these  papers  are  published  in  the  proceedings. 

At  the  same  time  a  splendid  exposition  of  manual  work  of  all  grades 
from  the  kindergarten  through  the  manual  training  school  to  the  tech- 
nical and  art  schools  was  made  in  San  Francisco.  This  exposition  did 
much  to  create  interest,  clear  up  ideas,  and  to  blunt  the  edge  of  criti- 
cism. A  prize  of  $200  was  offered  for  the  best  exhibit  of  work  by  a 
manual  training  school.  The  St.  Louis  school  made  a  very  full  exhibi- 
tion of  its  work  and,  as  was  evidently  expected  (for  very  few  Eastern 
schools  made  exhibits),  received  the  prize. 

At  the  superintendents'  meeting  in  Washington,  March  6-Sy  1889, 
manual  training  was  the  chief  topic.  Its  relation  to  body  and  mind 
was  broadly  canvassed.  Papers  were  read  in  the  order  named,  by 
Prof.  C.  M.  Woodward,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Prof.  Jerome  Allen,  of  New 
York 5  Editor  George  P.  Brown,  of  Illinois^  Supt.  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  of 
Boston;  Lieut.  John  D.  Ford,  of  Baltimore,  and  Supt.  H.  W.  Gompton, 
of  Glevcland.  All  the  addresses  were  published  in  full  in  the  proceed- 
ings. Mr.  Brown's  paper  was  in  answer  to  a  paper  written  by  Professor 
Woodward  and  published  in  The  Teacher  (Simpson  &  Go.,  New  York) 
in  reply  to  an  article  by  Dr.  Edward  Brooks  of  Philadelphia  on  the 
"Intellectual  value  of  manual  training."  ^  Many  of  these  papers  were 
widely  read,  and  the  public  mind  was  well  prepared  for  the  final  dis- 
cussion which  began  at  Nashville. 

At  the  Nashville  meeting,  in  1889,  Supt.  A.  P.  Marble,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  was  president  of  the  national  association.  It  appeared  to  be 
his  wish  that  the  merits  of  manual  training  should  bo  fully  discussed. 
The  council  of  the  committee  on  pedagogics  presented  a  report  on  "The 
educational  value  of  manual  training,"^  which  led  to  a  long  discussion. 
Professor  Woodward  spoke  to  the  general  association  on  "The  results 
of  the  St.  Louis  manual  training  school."  Dr.  Harris  followed  this  by 
a  paper  on  "The intellectual  value  of  tool  work,"  and  another  paper  on 
"Art  education  the  true  industrial  education."  Dr.  S.  H.  Peabody  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  the  "Value  of  tool  instruction  as  related  to  the  active 
pursuits  in  which  pupils  may  subsequently  engage."  Dr.  E.  E.  White 
was  announced  to  present  a  paper  on  manual  training,  but  for  lack  of 


* '  This  paper  in  reply  to  Dr.  Brooks  forms  Chapter  XII  ia  **  Manual  Training." 
(Contemporary  Science  Series,  Walter  Scott,  London,  1890.) 

2  This  report  was  signed  by  Geor^je  P.  Brown,  S.  S.  Parr,  J.  H.  Hoose,  and  W.  T. 
Harris.    It  was  written  by  Dr.  Harris. 
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time  he  failed  to  read  it,  and  it  was  not  printed.  Sup  t  Henry  A.  Wise,  of 
Baltimore,  read  a  paper  on  ^^  Manual  training  in  the  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools ; ''  and  before  the  department  for  industrial  training  Prof.  J. 
D.  Walters,  of  Kansas,  read  a  paper  on  "  Ways,  means,  and  maxims  in 
manual  training.''  All  the  papers  read  were  published  in  the  proceed- 
ings, and  the  council  report  was  distributed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

It  was  evident  to  all  that  the  management  exx>ected  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  the  status  of  manual  training  at  the  Kashville  meeting.  In  a 
certain  sense  this  expectation  was  realized,  for  except  as  regards 
methods,  grades,  and  limits  it  has  not  been  under  discussion  in  the 
national  association  since.  But  the  Kashville  discussion  did  not  cease 
with  adjournment.  Its  echoes  were  heard  in  every  community.  Every 
report  and  reference  to  manual  training  gave  evidence  of  more  or  leas 
familiarity  with  the  Nashville  discussion. 

.  That  discussion  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  here.  Undoubtedly  false 
issues  were  presented,  wild  assumptions  were  made,  and  much  that  was 
irrelevant  was  introduced,  but  the  outcome,  ^^  after  the  smoke  and  con- 
fusion of  battle  had  cleared  away,"  was  a  clear  conviction  and  a  united 
purpose.  The  last  word  was  an  elaborate  review  of  the  council  report, 
written  by  Professor  Woodward  for  The  Teacher  and  republished  in 
pamphlet  form  by  Heath  &  Co.  in  May,  1890.^  This  review  is  in  sub- 
stance published  as  Chapter  XV  of  Professor  Woodward's  English 
book  on  manual  training,  already  referred  to. 

Meanwhile,  reiwrts  of  experiments  and  investigations  contributed  in 
*  a  powerful  manner  to  vindicate  the  claims  made  for  manual  training. 
A  commission  appointed  by  Governor  James  A.  Beaver,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  May,  1887,  made  its  report  in  1889.  President  George  W. 
Atherton,  of  the  State  college,  was  chairman.  This  report  is  exceed- 
.J  ingly  full  and  valuable.  Every  available  source  of  information  was 
consulted  and  results  were  analyzed  and  compared.  The  commis- 
sion recommended  the  introduction  of  manual  training  as  a  required 
study  in  every  State  normal  school;  State  appropriations  for  such  dis- 
tricts as  may  establish  manual  training  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools;  a  law  requiring  provision  for  manual  training  in  new  school 
buildings;  the  appointment  of  a  deputy  superintendent  on  manual 
training;  and  the  immediate  introduction  of  manual  training  into  all 
reformatory  institutions  for  youth  of  both  sexes.  This  report  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  recommendation  from  the  State  superintendent  that  manual 
training  be  put  into  all  high  schools  in  the  State. 

Reports  from  experiments  like  the  following  were  calculated  to  allay 
opposition.  The  school  report  of  the  city  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  year 
1889,  said: 

Your  committee  on  manual  training^  in  making  this  tbeir  first  annual  report,  con- 
gratulate tlie  board  ufton  the  success  which  has  attended  shop  instruction.    Tfli 
department  was  first  opened  in  February,  1888,  making  it  a  require  course  wit^t  e 

*  This  pamphlet  was  also  distributed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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first  and  second  year  pupilS|  and  an  optional  conrso  with  the'soniors  and  Juniors. 
But  so  great  was  the  interest  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  that  all  signified 
their  desire  t-o  attend,  and  the  interest  has  been  sustained  to  the  present  time. 

It  was  feared  at  £rst  that  the  opening  of  this  department  might  cause  a  falling  off 
in  the  standing  of  the  pupils  in  their  other  studies,  bnt  your  committee  are  happy 
to  say,  after  careful  inquiry,  that  the  standard  of  scholarship  has  been  maintained, 
and  at  the  present  time  our  school  stands  higher  than  it  ever  did  in  the  post. 

Manual  training  is  no  longer  an  experiment  with  us.  We  have  become  satisfied 
of  its  high  educational  value,  and  we  believe  it  will  remain  a  fixed  element  in  our 
system.  Thns  far,  we  have  confined  shop  work  to  the  high-school  boys;  next  fall 
wo  shall  introduce  woodworking,  in  the  sloyd  form,  among  the  girls  in  the  high 
school.    It  has  the  united  8iip]>ort  of  the  entire  faculty. 

Finally,  came  the  rei)orts  of  committees  sent  out  to  investigate  and 
report  on  the  methods  employed  in  different  well-established  schools 
and  the  success  attending  them.  Many  such  reports  were  printed,  but 
none  have  met  the  eyes  of  the  writer  more  searching  in  its  analysis  or 
more  discriminating  in  its  discussion  of  details  than  that  of  Supt. 
Edwin  P.  Seaver,  of  Boston.  As  his  report  *  states,  he  was  sent  by  the 
school  committee  to  visit  and  inspect  the  manual  training  schools  of 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia. 

IVIr.  Seavor  began  with  St.  Louis.  He  shall  tell  his  own  method 
of  inspection  and  his  own  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  educational 
value  of  manual  training,  just  then  a  matter  of  interest  to  every 
educator  : 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  school  was  in  fuU  operation.  The  director  bade  me 
make  myself  perfectly  at  home,  question  the  teachers,  question  the  boys,  and  make 
my  investigation  as  thorough  as  was  in  my  power,  with  all  the  help  they  conld  give. 
I  devoted  four  days  to  the  investigation.  The  results  were  a  large  book,  full  of 
notes,  and  a  clear  impression  in  my  inind  of  a  well-organized  and  vigorously  working 
school.  I  can  not  here  go  into  details.  Suffice  it  to  say,  I  used  my  privilege  of 
questioning  freely  and  thoroughly.  I  followed  classes  from  the  schoolrooms  into 
the  drawing-rooms,  and  into  the  shops.  I  fonnd  the  boys  equally  alert  and  intelli- 
gent in  all  branches  of  their  work.  They  were  as  ready  to  describe  and  give  the 
reasons  for  every  step  in  the  process  of  forging  a  pair  of  blacksmith's  tongs  as  they 
were  to  state  and  give  the  reasons  for  every  step  in  the  demonstration  of  a  geomet- 
rical theorem. 

There  are  those  who  doubt  the  educative  value  of  manual  training.  Let  any  such 
persons  spend  a  few  hoars  in  a  good  manual  training  school  like  this,  observing  the 
boys  at  their  work  and  questioning  them  about  it,  and  if  his  doubts  about  the 
educative  value  of  manual  training  do  not  vanish  it  will  be  because  he  measures 
educative  value  by  standards  not  in  common  use.  I  should  desire  him  particularly 
to  converse  with  those  boys  in  the  machine  shop,  now  drawing  near  the  close  of 
their  course,  and  busily  at  work  on  their  "  projects  "  for  graduation  day.  Let  him 
ask  for  explanations,  question  them  closely  for  reasons,  observe  the  quality  of  their 
work,  note  their  own  criticisms  and  estimates  of  it,  and  he  must  be  an  unreasonable 
man  if  he  does  not  admit  that  somehow  their  school  training  has  developed  in  them 
a  high  degree  of  intelligence.  The  result  is  too  striking  to  be  overlooked,  analyze 
and  account  for  it  as  we  may. 

Since  June,  1890,  there  has  been  no  opposition  to  manual  training, 
except  such  as  has  arisen  from  differences  of  opinion  as  to  methods  of 


^  Boston  School  Docoment  No.  15, 1889. 
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organization  and  instruction.  Manual  training  is  recognized  as  an 
essential  feature  in  the  education  of  both  boys  and  girls.  While  the 
nature  and  essence  of  manual  training  were  under  discussion,  manual 
training  schools  were  multiplying  and  prospering.  Their  existence  waa 
accepted  by  the  public  before  their  right  to  exist  had  been  established 
in  the  judgment  of  those  educational  critics  "  who  were  most  competent 
to  decide.'^ 

The  people  of  Philadelphia  have  been  conspicuous  in  their  cordial 
reception  and  nurture  of  manual  training.  In  May,  1888,  an  exhibition 
of  industrial  work  was  made,  lasting  three  days.  It  embraced  "all 
kinds  of  school  work  that  can  be  represented  graphically  or  objectively, 
viz,  manual  training,  industrial  art  work,  sewing,  kindergarten  work, 
clay  modeling,  and  manual  work  of  every  kind  produced  in  the  schools." 
The  expense  was  met  by  the  Public  Education  Association.  School 
boards  throughout  the  country  were  invited  to  send  representatives, 
and  many  did  so,  prcjsenting  reports  on  their  return.  President  James 
MacAlister  (then  superintendent)  in  March,  1890,  in  a  valuable  paper 
on  manual  training  in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  says,  in  ref- 
erence to  that  exhibition : 

The  committee  can  not  too  warmly  express  its  approval  of  the  spirit  displayed  by 
Philadelphia  in  this  great  educational  movement.  The  exhibition  is  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  our  school  history — important  in  its  immediate 
Influence,  but  vastly  more  so  in  its  bearing  upon  the  future.  The  feasibility  of  a 
general  system  of  co-education  of  head  and  hand  has  been  established  beyond  per- 
adventnre,  and  in  presenting  with  more  than  usual  detail  the  permanent  features  of 
the  exhibition,  the  committee  have  been  actuated  solely  by  the  desire  to  place  on 
permanent  record  the  part  taken  by  Philadelphia  in  the  inauguration  of  what  must 
be  regarded  as  the  most  important  educational  reform  of  the  present  time. 

This  paper  of  Superintendent  MacAlister  is  valuable  as  showing  the 
result  of  four  years  of  experience  and  observation.    He  says : 

In  the  manual  training  school  the  work  done  by  the  boys  in  mathematics,  litera- 
ture, and  history  is,  to  say  the  least,  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of  schools  of  • 
similar  grade  in  which  the  whole  time  is  occupied  with  class-room  work. 

The  processes  of  manual  training  afford  a  better  means  of  cultivating  the  faculties 
of  reason  and  judgment  than  many  things  which  now  find  place  in  the  courses  of 
instruction.  Measurement,  comparisons,  the  adjustment  of  means  to  ends,  the  coop- 
eration of  mind,  hand,  and  eye,  all  conduce  to  a  broader  mental  culture  than  can  be 
gotten  from  many  of  the  studies  which  at  present  usurp  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
pupiVs  time.  •  •  «  What  is  needed  is  to  bring  thought  and  labor  together;  to 
make  every  thicker  a  worker  and  every  worker  a  thinker,  and  there  is  no  place 
where  this  can  be  done  so  well  as  in  the  school. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  manual  training  school  from  the  first  is  the 
best  guaranty  of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  organized  and 
conducted.  Beginning  a  little  more  than  four  years  ago,  in  a  very  humble  way,  it 
has  steadily  grown  in  public  confidence  and  approval.  It  has  more  than  justified 
every  claim  that  was  made  in  its  behalf.  Every  available  foot  of  space  is  now 
occupied,  and  it  has  become  impossible  to  admit  all  the  pupils  who  apply  ^^^ 
admission. 

This  statement  of  things  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Eastern 
Manual  Training  School,  so  that  there  are  now  two  large  public  manual 
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traiuiiig  scliools  in  Pbiladolphia.  Both  these  schools,  enlarged  during 
the  past  summer  (1894),  are  full  to  the  maximum.  The  credit  for  the 
initiative  of  the  movement  in  Philadelphia  would  seem  to  belong  to 
Edward  T.  Steel,  esq.,  the  president  of  the  school  board  which  called  * 
Mr.  MacAlister.  President  Steel  had  already  seen  the  workings  of 
manual  training  in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  and  he  wanted  a  man  in  sym- 
pathy with  it.    He  found  just  what  he  wanted  in  James  MacAlister. 

In  Philadelphia  manual  training  is  a  very  comprehensive  term.  It 
embraces  all  the  hand  work  from  the  kindergartens  to  the  high  schools. 
It  is  exceedingly  full  in  its  provisions  for  the  girls  in  its  grammar 
grades.  Sewing  and  cooking  are  as  systematically  and  as  successfully 
taught  as  arithmetic.^ 

Among  the  more  recent  developments  of  manual  training — and  no 
attempt  is  here  made  to  mention  all  that  has  been  done — is  the  organi- 
zation of  the  following:  The  manual  training  high  schools  of  Louisville, 
Ky.;  Providence,  R.  L;  Chicago,  111.;  Denver, Colo. ;  Brooklyn, N.  Y.; 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Menomonie,  Wis.,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  the  last  named 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Mechanic  Art  High  School.  Instances  of  the 
incorporation  of  manual  training  in  old  high  schools  are  too  numerous 
for  mention.  At  the  World's  Fair  there  were  exhibits  of  tool  work 
from  seventy  American  manual  training  schools  of  grammar  or  high 
school  grade. 

The  growth  of  the  Louisville  manual  training  high  school  is  interest- 
ing, and  as  that  school  serves  the  purpose  of  a  model  in  many  respects, 
a  sketch  of  its  history  is  here  given. 

As  already  stated,  President  Runkle  gave  an  account  of  tool  instruc- 
tion before  the  National  Educational  Association,  which  met  in  Louisville 
in  1877.  In  1881  Professor  Goss  gave  a  lecture  on  the  course  in  mechanic 
arts  in  Purdue  University  before  the  school  board.  Soon  after  an  effort 
was  made  to  organize  a  manual  training  course  in  the  male  high  school, 
but  it  was  defeated  by  the  trades  and  labor  unions  of  the  city  under 
the  mistaken  notion  that  the  aim  was  to  teach  trades. 

In  May,  1880,  Professor  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis,  invited  by  the  Con- 
versation Club,  gave  a  public  lecture  on  the  aims,  methods,  and  results 
of  the  St.  Louis  school.  His  lecture  was  illustrated  by  shopwork  and 
drawings,  the  work  of  the  pupils. 

In  1890  the  school  board  took  up  the  matter  in  earnest  and  a  begin- 
ning was  made  in  the  male  high  school  in  September  of  that  year.  A 
single  division  of  20  boys  was  formed  and  equipped  with  woodworking 
tools.    The  boys  devoted  one  hour  before  the  regular  session  of  the 

>  Recent  information  from  Philadelphia  is  to  the  effect  that  in  Juno  last  500  boys, 
who  had  finished  the  grammar  schools,  applied  for  admission  to  the  manual  training 
schools.  In  the  examination  over  300  made  a  standing  of  70  per  cent  or  al>oye  and 
were  admitted.  The  other  200  were  rejected.  Superintendent  Brooks  says  of  these 
200  rejected  boys :  **  Some  of  them  returned  to  the  grammar  schools,  but  the  majority 
of  them  probably  ceased  to  go  to  school.'' 
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high  school  to  a  leseon  in  drawing  and  two  hours  after  the  regular  ses- 
sion to  shop  practice. 

In  spite  of  the  above  very  unfavorable  conditions  the  experiment 
was  declared  a  success,  and  in  September,  1891,  the  equipment  was 
increased  to  accommodate  48  boys;  96  boys,  however,  applied  and  were 
admitted  to  the  work.  The  practice  time  was  cut  to  forty-five  minutes 
daily  and  the  shop  hour  was  incorporated  into  the  school  programme. 

Efforts  were  then  made  to  raise  by  subscription  money  to  build  and 
equip  an  independent  manual  training  school,  but  all  attempts  were 
inadequate  tiU  Mr.  A.  Y.  Du  Pont  took  the  matter  in  hand  and  proposed 
to  give  the  land,  erect  the  buildings,  and  equip  the  school  himself.  In 
May,  1892,  his  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  school  board,  which  bonnd 
itself  to  ^'maintain  in  said  building  a  manual  training  school  of  the  first 
order  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  free  to  all  white  boys  in  the 
city  qualified  to  enter  the  male  high  school  and  not  under  13  years 
of  age.''  It  was  also  agreed  that  "  the  teachers  and  professors  in  the 
msmual  department  shall  in  every  case  be  graduates  of  some  reputable 
manual  training  school." 

By  October,  1892,  the  unfinished  buildings  permitted  partial  use,  and 
the  school  started  with  122  students.  In  May,  1893,  the  completed 
buildings  were  dedicated  and  turned  over  to  the  school  board.  Pro- 
fessor Woodward,  of  St.  Louis,  who  had  been  deeply  interested  iu 
the  enterprise,  delivered  the  dedicatory  address.  The  teacher  of  all  the 
exi>erimental  classes  and  the  principal  of  the  school  was  Mr.  Henry 
F.  A.  Kleinschmidt,  a  graduate  of  the  St.  Louis  school. 

The  school  is  admirably  equipped,  well  managed,  and  deservedly  pop- 
ular.   The  present  enrollment  is  (October,  1894) : 

Post-graduate  student 1 

Senior  or  third-year  class «^ 41 

Middle  or  second-year  class 65 

Junior  or  first-year  class 110 

Total 217 

The  floor  plans  of  the  school  buildings  are  given  later  in  this  report, 
with  items  of  cost.  The  reader  is  referred  to  them  as  exceedingly 
valuable. 

It  is  with  profound  regret  and  personal  sorrow  that  the  writer  adds 
to  the  above  brief  sketch  the  fact  that  just  two  weeks  after  the  dedica- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  an  intense  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  the  completion 
of  the  work  and  at  the  spirit  shown  by  the  school  board  and  people  of 
Louisville,  Mr.  DuPont  very  suddenly  died. 

The  city  of  Louisville  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  had  such  a 
citizen,  and  he  was  to  be  congratulated  on  having  such  an  opportunity. 
He  could  have  builded  no  more  splendid  monument,  and  he  could  have 
set  no  more  glorious  example. 

The  State  of  l^ew  Jersey  has  been  distinguished  for  generosity  and 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  manual  training.    In  1878  Prof.  Robert  H.  Thurs- 
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tou— then  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken — compUed  a 
report  on  the  relation  of  edncation  to  the  higher  manufactures;  recom- 
mending the  establishment  of  what  we  now  call  manual  training  schools. 
The  interest  aroused  by  this  report  was  fostered  by  the  labors  of  such 
persons  as  Rev.  George  0.  Houghton,  Mrs.  Martha  B.  Stevens,  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  and  others.  In  1885  the  State,  through  its 
legislature,  offered  to  duplicate  any  amount  between  t500  and  $5,000 
that  a  city  or  town  would  raise  for  the  establishment  and  support  of 
manual  training.  Under  the  stimulus  of  this  action  a  great  many 
beginnings  have  been  made,  though  as  yet  no  fully  equipped  manual 
training  high  school  has  been  organized.  Though  all  reports  of  progress 
and  results  apx>ear  to  be  quite  satisfactory,  it  is  evident  that  in  many 
instances  the  amount  of  legitimate  manual  training  incorporated  with 
high  school  studies  is  small,  and  that  its  position  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  school  programme  is  by  no  means  well  assured.^ 

The  latest  and  most  important  step  in  the  interest  of  higher  manual 
training  is  the  action  of  Massachusetts,  under  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  lead  of  Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  secretary,  in  making  it 
obligatory  upon  every  city  of  25,000  or  more  inhabitants  to  establish 
and  maintain  manual  training  in  a  (or  in  the)  public  high  school.  This 
act  is  already  in  force,  and  as  a  consequence  some  twenty  cities  are 
discussing  plans  for  such  schools.  In  harmony  with  this  step  forward 
is  the  establishment  of  a  new  State  normal  school  at  Fitchburg,  which 
will  include  a  manual  training  plant.  This  will  serve  not  only  to  train 
teachers  in  the  new  elements,  but  will  stand  as  a  model  equipment  for 
all  high  schools. 

Nowhere  has  manual  training  for  the  grammar  grades  been  more 
thoughtfully  and  thoroughly  studied  than  in  Boston.  The  school  com- 
mittee, under  the  lead  of  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Capen  and  Supt.  Edwin  P. 
Seayer,  have  conducted  the  most  searching  investigations  of  existing 
theories  and  practices,  as  applied  to  elementary  work  in  wood,  with  a 
view  to  its  introduction  into  the  upper  grades.  A  sketch  of  the  work 
done  previous  to  1893  is  given  by  Chairman  Gapen  in  his  report  for 
1892.  ^'As  this  is  the  first  year  in  which  cooking  and  manual  training 
can  properly  be  said  to  have  become  universal  in  our  grammar  schools, 
it  seems  proper  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  their  early  history." 

After  reciting  the  unavailing  efforts  of  private  individuals  in  1881 
and  1882  to  get  classes  of  pupils  into  the  North  Bennet  Industrial 
School,  permission  was  granted  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins,  a  member  of 
the  school  committee,  to  the  boys  from  one  school  to  enter  the  '* indus- 
trial school  for  the  instruction  of  carpentry,  printing,  and  shoemaking,'' 
in  September,  1883,  In  March,  1885,  permission  was  given  to  pupils  to 
attend  the  industrial  school  supported  by  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  two 


'  It  is  perhjips  a  little  unfortunate  that  the  name  '^manaal  training''  is  raade  to 
ccrv-er  all  hand  work  :n  all  grades,  and  that  the  higher  tool  work  and  drawing  are  so 
little  coordinated. 
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Lours  a  week,  the  girls  toliave  ^* lessons  in  cooking,  housekeeping,  and 
laundry  work,  and  the  boys  in  printing,  carpentry,  and  shoemaking." 

Two  cooking  schools  were  started  in  1885,  one  supported  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Hemenway,  the  other  by  Mrs.  Shaw  and  Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay. 
The  first  school  was  assumed  by  the  city  in  1888  and  the  second  in 
1892.  '^  These  two  kitchens  were  the  first  public  school  kitchens  in 
America."  (School  Doc.  No.  21,  1892,  p.  15.)  Other  cooking  schools 
were  established  in  1886  and  subsequently,  till  every  grammar  school 
was  provided  for  by  1893. 

An  apology  for  a  woodworking  shop  for  grammar  boys  attending 
once  a  week  was  started  in  1884,  and  experiments  in  sloyd  were 
started  in  1888.  Modifications  were  at  once  found  necessary  in  the 
adaptation  of  sloyd  methods  to  American  needs  and  standards,  promi- 
nent among  which  was  a  satisfactory  system  <^f  drawing.  It  thus 
appears  that  as  late  as  1888  the  Swedish  sloyd  had  "no  satisfactory 
system  of  drawing"  in  connection  with  their  whittling. 

While  experimenting  with  a  modification  of  the  sloyd  system  arranged 
by  Mr.  Gustaf  Larsson,  three  other  schemes  (they  can  not  be  called  sys- 
tems, for  they  all  aim  at  the  same  thing  and  include  almost  identical 
methods  of  instruction,  the  differences  being  confined  to  number, 
sequence,  and  character  of  the  exercise,  very  much  as  different  arith- 
metics employ  different  examples,  different  illustrations,  and  different 
orders  of  contents)  were  tested  under  the  most  favorable  conditions; 
one  designed  and  supervised  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Leavitt,  one  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Kendall,  and  one  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Eddy. 

The  comparative  value  of  these  schemes  is  still  a  matter  of  investi- 
gation, but  there  is  no  question  that  excellent  work  is  being  done  iu  all 
cases,  and  that  the  plan  ultimately  adopted  will  contain  elements 
from  all. 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  of  the  enlightened  policy  and  judicial  fair- 
ness of  the  Boston  managers.  Teachers  of  drawing  and  tool  work  have 
been  stimulated  to  study  their  subjects  and  to  test  their  theories,  with 
a  view  not  so«much  to  favor  external  interests  as  to  arrive  at  the  best 

Other  cities  (notably  New  York  and  "Chicago)  have  experimented 
with  tool  work  in  the  grammar  grades,  but  it  seems  to  the  writer  that 
no  experiments  have  been  so  instructive,  and  on  the  whole  so  generally 
successful,  as  those  in  the  Boston  grammar  schools.  The  foUowing  testi- 
mony is  worthy  of  permanent  preservation.  It  was  written  about 
January,  1893,  by  President  Capen,  of  the  Boston  school  committee: 

In  concluding  this  part  of  our  report  we  wish  to  emphasize  again  the  importance 
of  this  now  education  which  is  educating  the  hand  and  the  eye  and  the  mind  together. 
We  are  heginning  to  see  more  and  more  that  thinking  begins  tcith  things.  There  are 
some  who  may  still  helieve  that  the  outlay  for  shops  and  for  these  special  teachers 
is  unnecessary,  and  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  caprice  of  the  hour.  But  the  number 
of  such  is  very  few,  and  they  show  that  they  have  given  the  matter  but  superficial 
thought.  The  little  time  that  it  has  been  tested  in  our  schools  has  already  shown 
its  value.     Nothing  else  has  such  power  to  soften,  refine,  and  humanize  rude  girto 
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and  boys,  to  lead  them  to  respect  others,  and  to  bring  out  those  qualities  which  will 
lead  them  in  turn  to  be  respected.  In  the  early  spring  of  this  year  a  class  of  boys 
was  brought  for  the  first  time  into  one  of  our  shops.  They  were  from  homes  in  one 
of  the  worst  sections  of  our  city,  and  for  a  lesson  or  two  seemed  almost  ungovern- 
able. But  iu  less  than  three  months  these  rnde  boys  became  so  fascinated  with  their 
work  that,  compelled  to  be  left  largely  to  themselves  one  day  on  account  of  the  illness 
of  a  teacher,  they  excited  the  admiration  and  comment  of  some  educators  who  unex- 
pectedly called  because  of  their  ceaseless  attention  to  the  work  in  hand.  These  few 
weeks  had  changed  the  wild  boys  of  the  street  into  those  that  were  courteous  and 
respectful  and  eager  for  advancement.  Its  value  as  a  disciplinary  as  well  as  an  edu- 
cational force  has  not  been  overestimated. 

The  question  may  naturally  be  asked,  "  What  has  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
the  home  of  the  pioneer  manual  training  school,  done  in  the  matter  of 
manual  training."  The  answer  is,  unfortunately,  "Nothing."^  But 
this  '^  nothing"  is  not  in  consequence  of  public  indifference,  but  because 
of  lack  of  money.  The  money  for  the  support  of  St.  Louis  public 
schools  comes  partly  from  the  State,  but  chiefly  from  a  4-mill  tax  on 
the  assessed  value  of  property  in  the  city.  At  present  value  the 
income  is  barely  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  schools  as  now  organized. 
All  manual  training  is  more  or  less  expensive,  requiring  additional 
equipments,  rooms,  and  teachers,  and  the  school  board  may  neither 
run  in  debt  nor  increase  the  rate  of  taxation,  except  by  securing  the 
authority  from  a  "majority  of  the  taxpayers"  of  the  city,  an  appeal 
which  no  school  board  has  recently  made.  This  explanation  is  due 
both  to  the  school  board  and  to  the  people  of  the  city,  than  whom  no 
community  •  could  be  more  generally  iu  favor  of  manual  training. 
Undoubtedly  the  managers  of  the  public  schools  will  ere  long  find  a 
satisfactory  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

In  view  of  the  general  acceptance  of  manual  training  as  a  necessary 
feature  of  education,  and  the  general  need  of  exact  information  in 
regard  to  methods  of  organization  and  forms  of  equipment,  it  is  thought 
best  to  insert  an  extract  from  an  essay  upon  organization,  read  by  the 
present  writer  at  Bethlehem  before  the  American  Institution  of  Instruc- 
tion, in  July,  1891. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Should  manual  trainiug  bo  introduced  into  existing  high  schools  in  a  dlstinet 
course  of  study,  or  should  separate  schools  he  organized  to  he  known  as  manaal 
training  high  schools  f 

The  answer  to  this  question  should  he  based  on  a  full  consideration  of  the  con- 
stituency to  be  counted  on,  or  the  probable  demand  for  manual  training,  and,  sec- 
ondly, on  the  chances  for  successful  management. 

I.  THE   CONSTITUENCY. 

While  claiming  that  manual  training  should  to  a  certain  extent  enter  into  the 
education  of  every  boy  and  girl,  and  claiming  also  that  no  assnmptiou  shonld  be 
made  as  to  the  future  careers  of  pupils  in  manual  training  schools,  it  is  evident  that 

'  The  St.  Louis  manual  training  school  is  one  of  the  subordinate  departments  of 
Washington  University,  and  is  not  a  free  school,  though  it  distributes  anuuaUy  a 
large  number  of  free,  or  partly  free,  "  scholarships.'^ 
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a  manual  training  ncliool  is  sharply  distingnislied  from  a  classical  Ligh  school  and 
from  a  commercial  high  school,  by  its  clear  recognition  of  the  demands  of  industrial 
occupations.  There  is  of  course  moch  common  gronnd  in  the  three  kinds  of  school, 
but  only  their  distinguishing  traits  are  now  referred  to.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that 
the  popular  deuiand  for  manusd  training  arises  from  a  conscious  desire  on  the  part 
of  parents  and  children  for  an  education  which  shall  in  a  direct  and  evident  manner 
prepare  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life.  The  existence  of  this  desire 
proves  nothing  as  to  the  destined  career  of  particular  people.  A  large  mojority  of 
our  active  workers  are  engaged  in  manual  occupations,  such  as  agriculture,  manu- 
facture, construction,  and  transportation ;  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  snpiKMe  that 
a  school  which  fairly  represents  the  people  will  contribute  workers  to  carry  on  such 
work,  even  though  they  greatly  improve  its  quality  and  widen  its  scope. 

The  belief  that  there  is  a  school  education  which,  while  very  general  in  character^ 
bears  in  the  industrial  direction  as  no  former  education  bore,  and  that  it  is  capable 
of  giving  higher  intellectual  standing  to  industrial  workers,  as  well  as  tending  to 
their  social  and  financial  success,  is  what  gives  strength  to  the  manual  training 
movement  in  every  community. 

There  is  no  question  but  as  a  rule  those  who  for  any  reason  look  forward  to  indus- 
trial life,  and  who  see  no  manual  training  school  open  for  them,  withdraw  from 
school  before  the  high  school  is  reached.  This  is  emphatically  true  of  boys.  Hence 
the  great  majority  of  boys  of  high  school  age  are  not  at  school.  The  census  tables 
show  that  between  7  and  8  per  cent  of  the  population  of  a  city  eonsists  of  boys  and 
girls  in  their  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  years. 

Suppose  a  city  has  100,000  people;  there  are  then  about  7,500  young  people  of 
high  school  age^  Not  one-tenth  of  them  are  in  the  high  school,  and  from  two-thirds 
to  four-fifths  of  them  are  not  at  school  anywhere.  These  unschooled  youth  are  not 
all  stupid,  nor  vicious,  nor  x>overty-8tricken.  Fully  one- third,  if  not  ono-half,  of 
them  are  so  constituted  and  so  situated  that  they  would  attend  a  manual  training 
high  school  if  one  were  open  to  them.  When,  last  January  (1891),  I  nrged  the  mayor 
and  school  committee  of  Boston  to  establish  an  independent  school  for  manual  train- 
ing, I  told  them  that  they  would  have  1,000  boys  applying  within  three  years,  with- 
out sensibly  interfering  with  the  attendance  at  the  Latin  school  or  at  the  English 
high. 

The  experience  of  Philadelphia  is  suggestive.  Its  first  numual  training  high  school 
was  crowded  for  some  years  and  applicants  were  turned  away.  A  second  school  of 
the  same  kind  was  established  over  a  year  ago. 

You  will  find  the  same  conditions  in  every  city.  It  is  a  new  idea  that  there  is  an 
education  which  precedes  industrial  life  as  appropriately  as  there  is  one  which  pre- 
cedes mercantile  life  or  the  professional  school.  Until  recently  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  it  took  no  great  amount  of  brains  to  be  a  skilled  mechanic,  and  that  an 
education  was  largely  wasted  on  one  so  long  as  he  remained  a  mechanic.  It  was 
formerly  assumed  that  a  skilled  worker  in  the  materials  of  construction  need  not  be 
a  draftsman,  nor  a  mathematician,  nor  a  chemist,  nor  a  physicist,  nor  a  master  of 
English.  It  is  now  known  that  every  one  of  these  things  helps,  not  only  to  make 
one  more  respected  and  more  influential  as  a  citizen  and  a  man,  but  to  be  a  bettor 
and  more  successful  mechanic. 

This  idea  is  having  immense  influence  among  the  people  in  favor  of  more  education 
and  what  they  consider  more  appropriate  education.  A  second  idea  is  that  intel- 
Icctnal  vigor  and  practical  power  over  men  and  things  are  the  fruit  of  more  than  one 
course  of  study.  Already  it  is  seen  that  the  graduate  of  a  manual  training  ^hool 
has  many  advantages,  when  compared  with  those  whose  education  has  neglected 
either  hand,  culture  or  brain  culture. 

Hence,  without  further  excursion  in  this  fruitful  field,  I  conclude  that  there  is  iu 
every  city  an  abundance  of  good  material,  backed  by  a  wide  demand,  for  a  high 
school  in  which  the  manual  elements  shall  be  essential  features  entering  into  the 
course  of  study  of  every  pupil. 
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II.   AK  IXI>EPBXI>KNT  SCHOOL   WITH  A  FlIX  CURRICULUM. 

I  wish  now  to  show  that  it  is  better  to  establish  indopendeat  schools,  in  the  place 
of  enlarging  and  extending  those  already  existing. 

This  is  a  question  of  policy  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  Usage  has  not  been 
uniform.  In  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Boston,  and  Providence  they  have 
complete  and  independent  manual  training  schools.^  If  to  these  we  add  schools 
really  organized  for  general  education  but  not  under  public  management,  I  should 
mention  those  of  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  and  St  Louis; 
the  high  school  of  Pratt  Institute ;  the  Miller  School  of  Crozet,  Va. ;  Drexel  Institute  j 
Girard  College,  and  the  Lick  Mechanical  School  of  San  Francisco. 

The  great  majority  like  those  of  Toledo,  Cambridge,  Springfield  (Mass.),  Minne- 
apolis, St.  Paul,  Omaha,  New  York,  Davenport,  Fall  River  (Mass.), Menominee  (Wis.), 
Indianapolis,  Albany,  and  the  cities  of  New  Jersey,  have  incorporated  manual  train- 
ing courses  of  greater  or  less  extent  into  existing  schools.  This  latter  course  was  the 
natural  one,  so  long  as  the  value  and  popularity  of  manual  training  was  uncertain. 

Assuming  then  that  a  city  has  decided  to  furnish  to  its  youth  of  high  school  age 
o})portnnity  for  manual  training,  what  are  the  specific  reasons  against  an  incorpora- 
tion with  the  existing  high  school  and  in  favor  of  an  independent  organization? 
Some  of  the  following  arguments  will  have  far  less  force  ten  years  hence  than  they 
have  to-day. 

(1)  All  the  traditions  of  the  existing  high  school  are  opposed  to  manual  traiuing. 
The  manual  elements  did  not  enter  into  the  education  of  the  teachers,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly natural  that  they  should  lightly  value  a  training  they  have  never  had  them- 
selves, which  they  have  never  felt  the  need  of,  and  which  as  they  think  has  no  plaee 
in  a  liberal  education.  All  high  school  teachers  do  not  feel  thus,  but  many  of  them, 
perhaps  a  majority  of  them,  do. 

We  have  no  right  to  complain  of  these  teachers.  If  they  have  the  courage  of  their 
convictions,  they  will  speak  out  and  they  will  belittle  the  manual  features.  We 
roust  give  them  time;  wisdom  and  judgment  are  matters  of  growth,  and  none  of  us 
stand  now  where  we  stood  ten  years  ago.  But  meanwhile  if  we  would  give  the  new 
ideas  a  fair  chance  for  healthy,  vigorous  growth,  we  must  plant  them  in  a  new  field 
aloof  from  the  blighting  winds  of  a  contemptuous  scorn  and  the  clouds  of  a  haughty 
indifference. 

(2)  The  old  programmes  are  all  against  manual  training.  Oneprincipalsays:  "I,am 
in  favor  of  manual  training,  but  every  pupil  must  have  his  five  recitations  first. 
The  boys  who  wish  to  have  manual  training  can  take  it  after  school.''  Another 
principal  insists  upon  four  recitations,  or  perhaps  only  three,  but  they  must  follow 
the  old  order  and  the  manual  features  are  always  to  be  secondary ;  they  are  the  first 
to  be  cut  off  and  omitted  on  special  occasions.  In  some  schools  a  failure  in  mathe- 
matics or  history  debars  one  from  the  day's  exercise  in  shop,  and  so  on.  In  some 
cases  principals  refuse  to  admit  one's  standing  in  shop  and  drawing  as  elements 
of  scholarship  in  awarding  class  honors.  The  standards  which  ordinary  high  school 
pupils  must  reach  if  they  are  to  go  into  higher  education  fail  to  recognize  manual 
training  beyond  a  possible  requirement  of  a  feeble  amount  of  geometrical  drawing. 
This  neglect  has  a  tendency  to  depreciate  manual  training  in  the  minds  of  students. 

These  evils  do  not  exist  in  all  schools,  nor  do  all  of  them  exist  in  any  school,  but 
they  are  far  too  common  and  they  affect  manual  training  pupils  unfavorably. 

(3)  Even  when  the  disposition  of  teachers  and  the  arrangement  of  the  programmes 
is  all  that  one  could  ask,  the  manual  training  sections  of  a  general  high  school  are 
exposed  inevitably  to  unfavorable  influences.  The  full  manual  training  school  pro- 
gramme covers  more  hours  per  day  than  the  ordinary  academic  programme — at  least 
it  ought,  even  if  it  does  not.  The  result  is  that  every  day  manual  training  students 
are  exposed  to  peculiar  trials  and  temptations.    When  other  students  take  their 


'  To  this  list  can  now  be  added  Denver,  Louisville,  Clevi^aBd,  and  Brooklyn. 
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traps  and  march  out  of  school  for  a  hot  dinner  at  home  or  an  hour's  recreation,  the 
manual  student  must  keep  on  an  hour  longer  at  his  mathematics,  sciencei  literature, 
drawing,  or  shop.  Of  course,  if  he  is  zealous  and  high  minded,  he  can  stand  the 
daily  trial  (or,  rather,  it  is  no  trial  to  him),  but  the  contrast  is,  in  general,  unfavor- 
able, and  it  works  against  the  success  of  the  manual  course.  In  the  independent 
school  all  the  pupils  have  the  same  extent  of  programme  and  all  are  dismissed  at  the 
same  time.  It  matters  not  if  a  different  hour  of  dismissal  obtains  at  another  school ; 
in  this  school  there  is  uniformity  and  the  pupils  think  nothing  about  it. 

(A)  There  is  a  concentration  of  interest  in  a  school  where  there  is  a  single  course 
of  study.  Boston  is  wise  in  differentiating  its  high  schools.  The  classical  school 
is  by  itself.  The  interests  of  all  its  pupils  are  centered  upon  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics.  The  pupils  have  a  common  interest,  and  their  conversation  out  of 
hours  is  on  subjects  common  to  all.  There  is  no  tendency  to  reopen  questions  of 
choice.  The  enthusiasm  of  one  iires  the  enthusiasm  of  all  his  associates,  for  theii 
studies  are  the  same. 

In  a  school  with  a  variety  of  courses  the  case  is  very  different.  The  zeal  of  one  is 
very  apt  to  quench  the  ardor  of  another,  for  it  is  in  a  different  field.  Boys  are  proA 
to  think  other  studies  more  interesting,  or  more  profitable,  or  easier  than  they  find 
theirs.  This  daily  association  of  students  in  different  courses  of  study  is  demoral- 
izing. Hence,  I  say,  if  your  community  is  large  enough  to  admit  of  it,  let  your 
high-school  work  be  differentiated  into  different  schools,  not  on  a  geographical 
basis,  but  according  to  their  curricula. 

(5)  There  is  another  reason  for  the  independent  organization  of  the  manual  train- 
ing school,  which  I  base,  not  on  observation,  but  on  my  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
When  manual  training  is  made  a  sort  of  annex  to  the  high  school,  and  not 
incorporated  as  a  coordinate  and  integral  part  of  it,  there  is  a  divided  responsibility 
in  the  care  and  education  of  a  certain  number  of  pupils. 

Many  of  our  most  valuable  high  school  priucipals  feel  unable  to  assume  charge  of 
the  manual  features,  and  would  prefer  to  leave  the  care  of  such  entirely  to  a  sjiper- 
intendent.  Hence,  during  certain  hours  pupils  are  under  the  direction  of  one 
person;  during  other  hours,  under  another.  Any  unusual  demand  (and  there  are 
always  a  good  many  such  demands)  trenches  ou  somebody's  time  and  the  off  hours 
are  a  common  battle  ground. 

All  the  advanced  drawing,  geometry,  mechanics,  physics,  and  chemistry  should  be 
clearly  correlated  with  the  shop  work  to  secure  the  best  results,  and  hence  I  think 
the  pupils  should  be  as  homogeneous  as  x>08sible,  and  they  should  all  be  under  the 
direction  of  one  head. 

I  have  thus  given  five  good  reasons  for  a  separate  organization.  A  reason  for  the 
opposite  course  would  exist  in  the  matter  of  cost,  provided  the  manual  work  was 
relatively  small  and  the  students  were  gathered  from  different  grades.  I  am  not 
thinking  of  such  scattered  divisions,  nor  of  classes  made  up  almost  entirely  of  vol- 
uutecrs  from  classes  already  in  high  schools.  Neither  am  I  planning  for  those 
students  who  are  engaged  in  fitting  for  classical  colleges,  and  who  can  spare  tim® 
for  a  single  shop  exercise  per  week.  If  possible,  let  such  students  have  a  shop  in 
their  own  high  school.  I  have  in  mind  a  school  of  several  hundred  pupils  of  both 
sexes,  who  are  to  have  an  exercise  in  tool  work  or  drawing,  or  in  both,  every  school 
day.  When  these  attend  in  fair  proportion,  there  will  be  found  to  be  no  essential 
difference  in  cost  between  the  two  methods  of  organization.  I  therefore  advise  that 
the  city  manual  training  school  be  an  independent  institution,  standing  on  its  own 
ample  lot  of  ground  and  under  its  own  principal  and  corps  of  teachers. 

THE   CURRICULUM. 

The  curriculum  of  the  mailual  training  school  has  undergou3  very 
few  changes  since  the  first  one  was  published  in  St.  Louis  in  1880,  In 
all  independent  manual  training  schools  the  length  of  courses  is  three 
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years.  The  daily  programme  contains  six  periods,  each  period  being 
either  fifty  or  sixty  minutes.  Each  pupil  has  mathematics  one  period, 
science  one  period,  language  or  literature  one  period,  drawing  one 
period,  and  shop  two  i)eriod8.  Working  sections  contain  from  20  to  25 
pupils,  who  are  taught  as  a  unit,  each  section  having  its  own  order  for 
the  day.  Most  schools  offer  French  and  German,  as  may  bo  elected, 
and  some  offer  Latin.  All  prepare  pupils  for  admission  into  colleges  and 
technical  schools  not  requiring  a  preliminary  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  All  aim  to  give  a  thorough  laboratory  training  in  chemistry 
and  physics,  and  require  constant  study  of  literature  and  practice  in 
English  composition.  Some  have  good  facilities  for  the  study  of  biol- 
ogy.   In  all,  the  tool  work  embraces : — 

Woodwork. — Joinery,  turning,  wood  carving  or  parquetry,  and  pat- 
tern making. 

Plastics, — Molding,  casting  or  modeling. 

Hot-metal  ii?orfe.— Forging,  tempering,  soldering,  and  brazing. 

Cold-metal  work. — Bench  and  machine  cutting,  fitting  and  finishing 
of  iron,  steel,  and  brass;  the  thorough  study  of  elementary  forms,  and 
project  work. 

The  method  of  instruction  employed  in  the  shops  varies  doubtless 
in  different  schools,  but  it  probably  varies  less  than  do  the  methods  of 
teaching  Latin  or  physics.  The  following  excellent  statement  of  the 
equipment  for  woodwork,  and  the  method  of  instruction,  is  taken  from 
the  prospectus  of  the  Manual  Training  High  School  of  Povidence,  B.  I. 

Department  of  Woodwork, 
carpentry. 

Equipment— The  arrangement  of  benches  in  this  shop  admits  of  olass  work  for 
twenty-fonr  stndents  at  each  period.  The  benches  are  constructed  so  as  to  give  to 
the  stndent  his  individnal  catting  tools,  while  the  general  locker  is  supplied  with 
such  tools  as  fall  to  the  use  of  the  mechanic  and  which  require  no  grinding  or  care- 
ful preparation.  These  are  used  in  common  by  all  the  divisions  receiving  instruc- 
tion. In  the  former  complement  are  the  plane ;  smoothing,  jack,  and  fore ;  the  firmer 
chisels,  i,  if  i,  1  inch.  The  bits,  ^,  i,  f  inch,  occupy  a  drawer  above  the  student's 
locker,  in  which  is  kept  apron  and  unfinished  work.  The  latter  complement  includes 
a  12-inch  steel  square,  try-square,  bevel  hammer,  mallet,  block  plane,  rule,  crosscut, 
slitting,  and  back  saws,  gauge,  winding  sticks,  dividers,  bit  brace,  knife,  nail  set, 
and  pencil.  All  edge  tools  are  sharpened  for  use  when  the  stndent  enters  upon  the 
course,  and  he  receives  early  instruction  in  the  proper  care  and  use  of  them. 

Course. — ^As  projected,  there  are  twenty- four  graded  exercises,  calculated  to  bring 
about  the  use  of  all  the  tools  and  the  methods  in  vogue  in  general  carpentry,  and 
requiring  five  one-honr-and-a-half  periods  a  week  for  the  half  year  of  the  junior 
year.  Commencing  with  the  use  of  the  gauge,  bevel,  try  square,  and  knife  on  oue-half- 
inch  stock,  the  exercises  pass  in  orderly  sequence  and  value  through  planing,  sawing, 
boring,  squaring,  chamfering,  gauging,  tenoning,  mortising  (single  and  double), 
halving,  mitering,  dovetailing,  plowing,  jointing,  and  gluing  to  the  final  pieces, 
which  combine  nearly  all  of  the  processes  of  the  term's  work.  Completing  these, 
the  class  begins  some  project  in  joidery,  from  original  drawings  made  outside  the 
department.  As  some  students  show  a  marked  aptitude  and  facility  over  their  fel- 
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lows,  and,  as  it  is  imperatiyo  that  the  cIass  he  kept  as  a  unit  ia  its  progress  from 
piece  to  piece,  nnmerons  supplementary  exercises  have  heen  devised,  emhiMlyiiig  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  simple  principles  previoasly  worked  out,  so  that  all  can  he  kept 
at  work  and  practically  together.  The  methods  of  instruction  and  practice  are 
essentially  those  of  the  Russian-American  system. 

Similar  careful  analysis  runs  through  all  the  other  work  with  differ- 
ent tools  and  on  different  materials.  The  matter  to  be  especially  noted 
is  the  educational  air  of  it  all  and  the  utter  absence  of  the  commercial 
spirit. 

Shop  exercises  should  always  be  made  firom  drawings.  During  the 
first  half  year  these  drawings  should  be  made  by  the  students  them- 
selves, during  their  drawing  hours,  under  the  direction  of  their  drawing 
teacher.  The  cooperation  of  shop  and  drawing  teachers  is  necessary. 
Later  the  pupils  may  use  blue  prints. 

A  MODEL  PBOSPECTUS. 

Having  now  brought  our  history  down  to  the  year  1894,  the  writer  - 
takes  pleasure  in  presenting  the  greater  i)ortion  of  a  prospectus  issued 
by  the  school  authorities  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  January  31, 1894. 
This  document,  which  is  one  of  the  latest,  is  also  one  of  tiie  best 
announcements  of  a  high-grade  manual  training  school.  Its  strong, 
clear  statements  show  better  than  anything  else  can  the  substantial 
realization  of  the  hopes  and  plans  which  underlay  the  establishment  of 
the  St.  Louis  manual  training  school  fifteen  years  ago. 

PROSPECTUS. 

Wo  are  pleased  to  annoance  that  a  manual  training  school  is  ahont  to  he  opened 
under  the  direction  of  the  hoard  of  education  in  the  hnilding  on  the  ^omer  of 
Court  and  Livingston  streets,  formerly  occupied  hy  the  hoys'  high  school.  The 
building  has  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  refitted,  and  is  being  famished  with 
apparatus,  machinery,  laboratories,  etc.,  second  to  that  of  no  other  manual  training 
school  in  the  country.  A  corps  of  competent  instructors  has  been  obtained,  all  of 
whom  are  men  of  experience  and  specialists  in  their  respective  departments* 

The  school  will  be  opened  for  registration  February  9,  and  will  receive  as  students 
male  graduates  of  the  city  grammar  schools  or  others  of  like  scholastic  attainments 
from  other  schools.  Class  work  will  begin  February  12.  A  copy  of  the  course  of 
studies  is  appended  to  this  communicatioD.  It  is  in  most  respects  similar  to  the 
courses  pursued  in  the  famous  manual  training  schoola  of  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  other  cities. 

It  will  be  itoticed  that  one  period  each  day  will  be  devoted  to  drawing,  the 
design  being  that  each  student  shall  vrork  in  clay,  woods,  and  metals,  only  from 
working  drawings  prepared  by  himself.  He  will  thus  have  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  an  accomplished  draftsman  as  well  as  an  expert  in  the  use  of  aU  the 
leading  tools.  Although  two  periods  a  day  will  be  devoted  to  shopworkt  the  design 
is  not  to  teach  a  trade  or  trades,  but  to  teach  the  elementary  principles  that  under- 
lie all  trades,  and  to  teach  the  use  of  all  the  more  important  tools.  The  course  in 
the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  will  be  closely  correlated  with  the  shop- 
work,  so  that  the  scientific  basis  of  all  meehaoical  conatractioii  will  be  clearly 
apprehended.  Physics  and  chemistry,  as  well  as  the  wood  and  metal  worlc,  will  be 
taught  by  the  laboratory  method— that  is,  by  experimental  work  perfbrmtfd  by  the 
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student  himself.  In  order  tliat  the  stadent  may  be  properly  prepared  for  citizen- 
ship,  he  will  devote  one  period  per  day  to  composition^  literature,  history,  and 
civics.  The  result  of  these  combined  courses  will  be  that  at  the  end  of  three  years 
any  boy  of  average  intelligence  will  not  only  understand  the  use  of  tools,  and  the 
practically  important  parts  of  physics  and  chemistry,  and  bo  an  accomplished 
draftsman,  but  he  will  be  able  to  manufacture  what  he  has  designed  on  paper, 
to  understand  a  steam  engine  or  an  electric-light  plant,  and  to  operate  or  to  build 
either  with  his  own  hands.'  In  short,  the  school  will  be  a  thoroughly  equipped 
scientific  school  of  high  school  grade,  the  object  of  which  will  be  to  train  every 
power  of  the  mind  and  body;  to  educate  the  mind  to  high  ideals,  as  well  as  to 
make  the  hand  quick  and  skillful. 

Experience  has  proved  that  a  manual  training  school  gives  mental  and  moral  train- 
ing not  given  by  the  purelj'  literary  high  school,  because  it  gives  an  opportunity  of 
illustrating  principles  by  practice  and  of  supplementing  abstract  thought  by  con- 
crete expression;  that  it  trains  the  student  to  investigate,  measure,  compare,  and 
invent;  that  it  cultivates  habits  of  accurate  observation  and  close  attention,  together 
with  neatness,  order,  perseverance,  and  patience;  that  it  enforces  logical  thinking 
aud  concentration  of  thought,  and  trains  the  executive  powers;  that  it  educates  the 
senses  as  to  form  and  color,  and  cultivates  good  taste;  and  that  it  develops  the 
physique,  increases  respect  for  manual  work  aud  manual  workers,  aud  produces 
manual  dexterity,  so  that  a  person  is  better  fitted  for  any  trade  or  occupation  he  may 
choose. 

Manual  training  opens  up  a  wide  field  of  occupation  iu  after  life.  The  choic  e  of 
boys  now  leaving  our  public  schools  is  practically  limited  either  to  commercial  avo- 
cations—those of  clerks,  salesmen,  and  the  like — or  to  a  college  course  in  preparation 
for  one  of  the  learned  profeifeions.  The  manual  training  school  is  the  open  door  not 
only  to  those  occupations,  but  also  to  every  art  or  trade  where  the  cultured  mind, 
the  trained  eye,  the  deft  hand,  and  an  educated  taste  are  required. 

While  the  school  will  give  the  student  the  best  possible  training  outside  a  uni- 
versity for  the  work  of  practical,  everyday  life,  it  will  at  the  same  time  give  the 
best  possible  preparation  for  the  g^eat  technical  schools. 

The  course  of  study,  on  following  page,  is  furnished  by  Principal  Bradley : 

'  Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  the  boy  is  a  mechanical  or  an  electrical  engi- 
neer, but  that  under  proper  conditions  he  can  at  once  intelligently  participate  in 
constructive  work. — (Editor.) 
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BUILDINGS   AND  FLOOR   PLANS   FOR  MANUAL   TRAINING   SCHOOLS. 

The  plans  given  below  are  those  of  the  Boston  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School,  the  Denver  Manual  Training  School,  and  the  Louisville  Manual 
Training  High  School.  There  may  be  plans  superior  to  all  these,  but 
it  has  not  been  the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  examine  them. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  aiTangement  of  rooms  and  equip- 
ment since  the  first  manual  training  school  was  erected  in  St.  Louis  in 
1879.  This  was  to  have  been  expected.  No  one  could  tell,  without 
experience,  the  best  way  to  teach,  the  best  outfit  for  a  shop,  the  best 
method  of  distributing  power,  the  proi>er  number  and  location  of  lava- 
tories, the  necessary  amount  of  light,  or  the  disturbing  effect  of  shop 
noises  and  vibrations.  Doubtless  there  is  still  much  to  be  learned  in 
regard  to  these  matters,  but  it  will  be  profitable  to  report  the  progress 
already  made. 

Accordingly,  the  fioor  plans  of  three  recently  constructed  manual 
training  schools  are  given  in  connection  with  perspectives  of  the 
buildings.  Each  has  been  planned  after  careful  examinations  and 
mature  deliberation.  In  some  cases  the  shape  and  size  of  the  lots  have 
had  marked  influence  in  determining  the  plan.  In  one  case^ — that  of 
the  Louisville  school — no  such  limitation  was  imposed,  and  in  its  gen- 
eral features  it  appears  to  the  writer  to  be  superior  to  all  others. 

THE  MECHANIC   ARTS   HIGH   SCHOOL   OF    BOSTON. 

This  building  is  shown  by  three  plates.  It  is  thus  described  in  the 
official  report : 

The  building  is  three  stories  in  height,  224  feet  long  by  90  feet  wide.  The  base- 
ment, besides  containing  the  boiler  rooms,  etc.,  will  be  provided  with  several  hun- 
dred lockers  to  contain  the  regular  clothing  of  the  boys  when  they  are  in  their 
working  costume.  There  will  be  on  the  tirst  and  second  floors  several  class  rooms, 
each  to  accommodate  72  pupils,  in  three  sections  of  24  e^ch ;  a  machine  shop,  with 
engine,  lathes,  planers,  etc. ;  a  blacksmith  shop,  with  25  forges  and  anvils ;  a  mold- 
ing shop;  a  carpenter  shop;  a  finishing  room;  a  wood-turning  room;  a  chemical 
laboratory,  and  a  reading  room  and  library.  In  the  third  story  there  will  be  a  large 
room  to  be  used  both  as  a  gymnasium  and  assembly  hall.  The  building  will  bo  able 
to  accommodate  from  300  to  350  pupils,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  the  most 
complete  building  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

The  school  was  opened  in  September,  1893,  The  lavatories  are  not 
shown  on  the  drawings,  but  they  have  been  so  provided  in  the  different 
shops  that  "the  boys  are  not  cx)mpelled  to  leave  the  rooms  to  wash." 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Parmenter,  the  principal,  writes: 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  present  structure  is  only  the  main  portion  of  the 
original  project.  The  wing  which  is  to  contain  the  physical  and  chemical  labora- 
tories, the  library,  and  the  principal's  office,  is  not  yet  built.  The  building  In  its 
present  form  is  in  no  sense  a  model.  The  separation  of  the  rooms  in  which  machinery 
will  run  from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  heavy,  double,  brick  partitions  on  either 
side  of  a  stairway,  we  think  to  be  an  admirable  feature.  The  mill  construction 
adopted  throughout  is  objectionable,  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  sound  is 
transmitted  from  story  to  story. 
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In  round  niimbei-H,  thu  cost  of  tbe  plant  has  been — 

Land $40,000 

Buihliuji; 146,000 

Equipment 33, 000 

The  projected  wing  will  cost  about 50, 000 

Additional  equipment 4,000 

Total 273,000 

When  complete  the  building  will  comfortably  accommodate  316  pupils,  and  with 
another  shop  on  ground  already  bought,  460. 

THE   MANUAL   TRAINING   HIGH   SCHOOL   OF   DENVER. 

This  building,  which  is  shown  in  five  oats,  is  for  both  sexes.  At 
present  writing  (November,  1894)  that  i)ortion  containing  the  library, 
offices,  and  auditorium  is  not  built;  the  rest  of  the  building  has  been 
in  use  since  September,  1893.  The  following  descriptions  and  datsi  are 
from  the  architect,  Mr.  Robert  S.  Eauchlaub,  of  Denver. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   THE   MANUAL  TRAINING    HIGH   SCHOOL  OF   DENVER. 

This  buildiug  is  constracted  of  stoue,  pressed  brick,  aud  iron. 

The  dimensions  of  the  school  building  proper  (including  the  unfinished  wing)  are 
139  by  125  feet,  three  stories  m  height,  with  basement;  and  the  shops  are  117  by  86 
feet,  two  stories  high,  except  the  forge  room,  which  is  but  one  story  in  height. 

Although  the  school  and  shops  are  one  continuous  building,  they  have  independent 
walls,  joining,  with  a  2-iuch  space  between  to  prevent  the  jar  of  machinery  from 
being  transmitted  to  the  school  building,  and  the  passagew^  ft>om  one  buildiug  to 
the  other  is  protected  against  fire;  communication  is  by  iron  sliding  doors. 

The  shop  buildings  are  constructed  of  glass  and  iron  mainly  to  give  ample  light. 

The  building  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  steam  and  fan  system.  Two  72-inch  fans, 
taking  fresh  air  through  a  tempering  chamber,  drive  it  through  a  steam  coil  contain- 
ing 5,500  square  feet  of  heating  surface;  thence  through  ducts  beneath  the  basement 
floors  to  the  rooms.  A  subduct  conveys  cool  air  to  the  rooms,  the  two  currents 
being  mixed  to  proper  temperature  at  the  base  of  the  rising  ducts  or  flues  by  means 
of  the  Johnson  automatic  heat  regulating  device,  while  the  vitiated  air  is  driven 
out  through  flues  leading  to  the  top  of  the  building. 

Tlie  basement. — In  the  basement  of  the  school  building  are  arranged  the  boys'  and 
girls'  lavatories  and  closets;  the  janitor's  quarters,  comprising  5  rooms;  the  pupils' 
lunch  room,  55  by  62  feet;  bicycle  rooms;  janitor's  closets,  etc.  Under  the  shops 
are  the  boiler  room,  42  by  32  feet;  coal  bin^  shaving  chute,  waste  and  scrap  chute, 
fan  room,  engine  room,  44  by  32  feet,  aud  cold-air  entrance  duct. 

The  dining  room  is  55  by  62  feet,  well  lighted,  fitted  up  with  kitchen  conveniences, 
and  is  furnished  with  neat  tables  and  chairs. 

The  upper  floors. — On  the  upper  floors,  opening  from  the  main  halls,  are  8  clasa 
rooms,  each  about  36  by  29  feet,  fitted  up  with  slate  tablets  on  two  sides  of  the  room 
aud  giving  place  for  54  desks. 

Over  the  assembly  hall  are  [to  be]  two  drawing-rooms,  one  36  by  62  feet  aud  the 
other  33  by  62  feet,  having  both  side  and  sky  lights.  The  free-hand  drawing-room 
is  fitted  up  with  screens  and  easels,  and  the  mechanical  drawing-room  with  25  oak 
drawing  tables.  Each  table  accommodates  two  pupils  at  a  time ;  each  pupil  has  a 
separate  compartment  for  two  drawing  boards  and  paper,  and  a  drawer  for  inks  and 
instruments.  As  each  table  is  provided  with  12  such  compartments  and  drawers, 
the  25  tables  accommodate  6  classes  of  50  pupils  each,  or  300  students,  each  one 
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having  his  or  her  work  and   instruments  locked  in  a  separate  compartment  and 
drawer.     Detail  tables,  paper  rolls,  etc.,  are  also  provided. 

Upon  the  third  floor  is  the  cooking  room,  50  by  39  feet,  fnmished  with  12  double 
cooking  tables  for  25  pupils,  2  ranges,  1  coal  and  1  gas,  a  storage  room,  fitted  up  with 
bins  and  shelves,  and  the  instructor's  table. 
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The  physical  laboratory  is  36  by  46  feet,  furnished  with  an  instructor's  table,  with 
sink,  cupboards,  etc..  32  feet  of  standing  tables  with  drawers*  and  72  ordinary  tables 
with  chairs. 

The  adjoining  apparatus  room  is  fitted  up  with  all  the  couvcinences  for  keeping 
apparatus. 
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The  chemical  laboratory  is  [to  be]  37  by  52  feet,  furniahed  with  cupboard  tables  cou 
taiuing  60  sinks  and  60  lecture  chairs.    Adjoining  are  the  professor^s  private  l.iboratory 
and  hooded  sinks.     The  sewing  room  is  [to  be]  48  by  44  feet,  furnished  with  cuttiug 
tables,  supply  closets,  drawera,  lockers  for  25  pupils,  fitting  screens,  and  sewing  tables. 

The  shops  and  their  furnishings, —The  machine  shop  is  60  by  32  feet,  and  will 
contain  the  usual  iron-working  machinery.  The  tool  room  is  fitted  up  with  bench, 
lathe,  special  tool  racks,  supply  rack,  etc.  The  molding  room  is  37  by  32  feet, 
fitted  up  with  25  molding  bins,  a  small  cupola  and  core  oven.  The  forge  room  is 
54  by  35  feet,  fitted  up  with  25  Buflfalo  forges  and  one  brick  instructor's  forge,  with 
hand  bellows.  Adjoining  are  the  coal  and  cinder  bins.  The  arrangement  of  the 
forges  is  such  as  to  bring  each  pupil  under  the  instructor's  eye. 

The  pattern  shop  is  60  by  32  feet,  fitted  up  with  24  carpenter  benches,  25  lathes,  2 
grindstones,  1  hand  saw,  and  separate  bench  and  lathe  for  the  instructor.  Cup- 
boards are  provided  for  supplies  and  the  work  turned  out  by  the  pupils.  The  power 
in  this  shop  is  derived  from  a  dynamo. 

The  carpenter  shop  is  52  by  32  feet,  fitted  up  with  26  benches,  besides  the  instructor's 
bench.  Each  bench  is  provided  with  an  adjustable  and  removable  carving  table. 
Each  of  these  shops  is  provided  with  special  tool  cupboards,  and  storage  cupboards 
having  sliding  doors  or  screens.  At  the  instructor's  benches  are  forms  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  class  of  25  pupils. 

The  workbench  is  of  oak,  and  accommodates  two  pupils.  It  contains  six  drawers 
for  small  tools  and  work  and  racks  for  larger  tools. 

Over  a  portion  of  the  forge  room  is  the  lumber  room,  with  drying  kiln.  It  contains 
a  buzz  saw  and  universal  woodworker. 

The  cooking  class  is  not  yet  organized  and  the  cooking  room  is  being  used  tempo- 
rarily as  a  mechanical  drawing-room,  the  fiirniture  of  which  cost  $1,219.  The  phys- 
ical laboratory  furniture,  exclnsive  of  chairs,  cost  $448.  The  chemical  laboratory 
class  is  not  yet  formed,  and  this  room  is  temporarily  used  by  the  sewing  class,  for 
which  the  furniture  cost  $121. 

As  may  be  seen  by  the  plans,  base'ment,  shops,  and  in  fact  every  part  of  the  house 
is  thoroughly  lighted. 

The  forge  room  has  about  1,650  square  feet  of  glass  in  the  windows,  the  room 
being  19  feet  high.  The  machine  and  pattern  shops  are  16  feet  high,  and  contain 
about  1,150  square  feet  of  glass. 

Two  interior  views  of  pupils  at  work  are  given.  One -shows  a  class 
watching  a  teacher  showing  the  proper  use  of  a  tool  at  a  wood  lathe,  and 
the  benches  provided  for  the  class.  The  absorbing  interest  exhibited  by 
the  boys  is  characteristic  of  every  day^s  experience,  no  matter  how  old 
the  school  may  be.    The  second  »liows  a  ahop  remarkably  well  lighted. 

The  cost  of  this  splendid  building,  entire,  when  finished,  exclusive  of  furniture 
and  including  sidewalks,  cppings,  etc.,  is  estimated  at  $143,442.  The  actual  cost 
of  the  parts  completed  was  $85,442. 

The  cost  of  certain  shop  furniture  was  as  follows : 
Pattern  shop : 

Lathes,  band  saw,  and  grindstones $1, 274.  00 

Benches,  cupboards,  etc 1, 033. 19 

Shafting  and  belting 824.38 

Dynamo,  furnished  with  current  from  the  city  plant 198.00 

Total  pattern  shop 3, 329. 57 

Molding  room  fixtures 60.00 

Benches,  cupboards,  etc.,  in  carpenter  shop 824. 00 

Carving  table 172.50 

Wash  troughs  in  lavatory  of  shop,  complete 1,500.00 

Dining  room  fixtures 280. 00 
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THE  MANUAL  TRAINING   HIGH   SCHOOL  OF  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

The  buildiDgs  of  this  school  are  shown  iu  the  cats.  The  general 
arrangement  is  in  accord  with  an  ontline  suggested  by  the  writer.  The 
details,  however,  were  worked  out  by  Mr.  Kleinschmidt,  the  principal. 
Tlie  characteristics  of  the  plan  are  four  iu  number, viz: 

(1)  The  shops  are  put  in  a  separate  building,  sufficiently  removed  to 
avoid  disturbing  the  class  rooms  by  noise  or  vibration. 

(2)  The  shops  are  still  very  accessible  by  means  of  a  covered  walk 
at  the  ground  floor,  and  an  inclosed  bridge  from  the  second  floor,  which 
leads  to  a  landing  between  the  second  and  third  floors  of  the  shops. 
The  inclosed  bridge  is  finished  like  the  schoolrooms  and  is  kept  com- 
fortably warm  in  cold  weather;  in  fact,  it  forms  part  of  the  wardrobe 
of  the  school. 

(3)  Every  shop  has  in  immeiliate  connection  with  it  a  lavatory,  so 
that  boys  have  no  occasion  during  shop  hours  to  pass  beyond  the 
immediate  care  of  the  shop  teacher. 

(4)  All  the  machinery  of  the  shops  is  driven  by  electric  motors,  so 
that  every  shop  is  independent  of  every  other  shop;  its  machinery  can 
be  at  rest  or  in  motion  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  others.  The 
practical  convenience  of  this  independence  is  very  great.  If  the  elec- 
tric motors  were  supported  by  overhead  hangers,  so  as  to  be  beyond 
ordinary  reach  and  to  occupy  no  floor  space,  the  arrangement  would 
be  perfect. 

Each  of  the  shops  is  45  feet  square  with  an  offset  14  by  25  feet,  in 
which  the  instructor  gathers  his  class  on  movable  benches  wheu  he 
gives  the  class  general  instruction.  All  the  shops  are  admirably 
lighted  and  furnished.  Each  can  receive  three  divisions  of  24  pupils 
every  day.  Each  of  the  woodworking  shops  has  both  benches  and 
latlies.  A  10-horsepower  motor  drives  the  25  lathes  (1  being  exclu- 
sively  the  teacher's  lathe)  and  the  grindstones. 

The  forging  shop  is  well  lighted  and  conveniently  arranged.  Tem- 
porary benches  half  surround  the  instructor's  forge  and  anvil,  so  that 
the  class  can  sit  comfortably  in  a  position  to  see  and  hear  all  that  the 
teacher  does  and  says,  as  he  illustrates  a  new  process  or  expounds 
a  new  principle.  The  arrangement  of  forges  is  such  that  the  smoke 
ducts  are  readily  united  at  the  exhaust  fan  near  the  chimney.  Twenty- 
five  open  coal  fires  in  one  room  suggest  an  atmosphere  laden  with  gas 
and  soot  to  an  intolerable  degree,  and  yet  a  fan  easily  creates  such  a 
draft  that  with  proper  air  inlets  from  the  hall  (or  windows  in  mild 
weather)  the  air  in  the  shop  is  reasonably  pure.  One  improvement  is, 
however,  necessary  in  this  Louisville  shop — viz,  the  fan  should  be 
inclosed  behind  brick  walls  in  a  sort  of  closet,  so  that  its  noise  may  not 
be  heard  to  any  great  extent  in  the  shop.* 


»  Th«  evil  may  1»«  remedied  easily,  and  iwssibly  before  this  account  is  in  print  tho 
fan  inav  be  inclosed. 
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The  provision  for  housing  the  janitor  and  family  is  important,  as  the 
large  amount  of  valuable  hand  tools  in  the  building  renders  it  necessary 
to  have  some  person  always  there  at  night  and  during  the  vacation 
period. 

Speaking  of  his  building  plans,  after  two  years  of  use,  Mr.  Klein- 
schmidt  says  he  would  make  a  single  change  in  the  shop,  viz:  He 
would  omit  the  door  leading  from  the  forging  sIh^  to  the  engine  house, 
making  it  a  window  Instead.  In  the  front  building,  however,  he  would 
make  several  changes  j  in  particular,  he  would  use  less  space  for  halls 
on  the  first  floor  and  enlarge  the  rooms  for  mathematics. 

The  following  items  of  cost  will  be  highly  appreciated: 

Tho  cost  was  as  foUows — 

Front  building $32,833 

Shop 28,500 

Engine  and  boiler  honse 3, 150 

Bridge 525 

Cost  of  buildings 65,008 

Cost  of  equipment — 

Boilers,  engine,  and  blower 3,350 

Dynamo 1,800 

Three  motors 1,600 

Tools  and  machineiy  fw  shops 15, 000 

Furniture  and  apparatus  for  academic  building 10, 000 

Total  equipment •• 1 31,750 

Grand  total  cost  of  plant 96,808 

The  value  of  the  land  is  not  included.  The  buildings  are  planned  to 
accommodate  300  boys.  The  equipment  of  the  machine  shop  alone 
cost  $8,500. 

COST  PER  PUPIL  PER  YEAR. 

No  practical  question  is  more  important  than  that  of  cost.  Accord- 
ingly, below  are  given  the  figures  from  5  sdhools.  The  reader  must 
bear  in  mind  that  in  this  connection  cost  includes  the  running  expenses 
of  the  entire  school — ^literature,  science,  mathematics,  drawing,  and  shop 
work ;  the  maintenance  of  tools,  supplies  of  materials,  chemicals,  appa- 
ratus, fuel,  repairs,  salaries,  wages,  water,  gas,  etc.— everything  but 
insurance  and  large  additions  to  the  plant  or  equipment.  To  find  the 
cost  per  pupil  per  year  the  total  expense  has  been  divided  by  the  total 
enrollment. 

St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School: 

1891-92 $70.30 

1892-93 82.50 

1893-94 85.00 

Chicago  Manual  Training  School  (Dr.  H.  H.  Belfield,  director) :  ♦ 

1891-92 74.74 

1893-94 90.07 

Louisville  Manual  Trjiining  School : 

1893-94 97.80 
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Philadelphia  Central  Manual  Training  Scliool: 

1892-93 90.00 

North  East  Manual  Training  High  School,  Philadelphia: 

1892-93 94.10 

1893-94 , 92.29 

THE  FRUITS  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Notliing  better  illustrates  a  course  of  training  than  high-minded  men, 
efificient  workers,  good  citizens,  good  leaders,  and  good  foUowers,  who 
as  pupils  enjoyed  its  advantages.  The  Honorable  Commissioner  of 
Education  requests  that  this  sketch  be  followed  by  as  complete  a  record 
as  can  be  given  of  the  career  of  the  graduates  of  the  St.  Louis  Manual 
Training  School.  Those  graduates  already  number  some  550,  and  the 
oldest  class,  that  of  1883,  has  been  in  active  life  eleven  years.  Such 
persons  have  had  time  to  show  the  peculiar  influence  of  their  training, 
if  such  influence  exists. 

Accordingly,  the  classes  are  given  below  in  full.  In  all  cases  the 
latest  authentic  information  is  given.  A  brief  summary  will  be  given 
at  the  end  of  the  lists.  Most  of  the  young  men  can  be  reached  by  let- 
ter, if  one  wishes  either  to  conflrm  the  record  or  to  get  the  mature 
opinions  of  graduates. 

The  writer  well  knows  the  danger  of  overestimating  the  value  of  these 
records.  He  knows  that  the  causes  of  success  and  failure  in  the  careers 
of  young  men  are  very  complex,  and  the  effects  of  heredity  and  envi- 
ronment are  easily  confused  with  the  influence  of  schooling.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  evident  to  all  that  we  must  and  do  judge  schools  and 
systems  by  the  men  they  turn  out. 

The  writer  leaves  conclusions  to  the  reader;  he  adds  only  a  caution, 
that  if  these  records  are  to  be  compared  with  the  records  of  other 
schools,  some  allowance  should  be  made  for  those  who  attended  the 
schools  in  either  case  but  failed  to  graduate.  For  example,  take  1,000 
boys  who  entered  the  Philadelphia  Manual  Training  Schools  and  anoth^ 
1,000  boys  who  entered  the  literary  high  school  of  that  city  and  see 
what  has  become  of  them.  The  fact  that  they  did  or  did  not  complete 
the  course  of  the  school  is  an  important  element  in  the  general  result 
and  should  by  no  means  be  neglected.  If  five  out  of  ten  boys  gradu- 
ate in  one  case  and  only  one  out  of  ten  in  the  other,  a  comparison  of 
the  graduates  alone  is  evidently  inadequate.  With  this  caution,  the 
lists  are  submitted. 

PRESENT  OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  GRADUATES  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS  MANUAL 
TRAINING  SCHOOL,  OCTOBER,  1894. 

Cla89  of  188S. 

Henry  H.  Baner,  fftrmer,  Doreheeier,  HI. 

John  Boyle,  jr.,  E.  M.  ( W.  U.,  1888),  mining  engineer,  3618  Washington  avenue. 
John  L.  Bryaa,  general  manager  Americftn  Cob  Pipe  Company,  Washington,  Mo. 
Alexander  W.  Bachanan,  M.  E.  (Cornell,  1887),  mechanical  engineer,  National  Cash 
Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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Peyton  T.  Carr,  real-estate  agent,  16  North  Eighth  street. 

Edward  E.  Davidson,  in  real-estate  business  and  manager  of  the  Economy  Steam 
Heat  Company,  St.  Panl,  Minu. 

Cornelius  V.  De  Jong,  draftsman,  Chicago,  111. 

Harry  Deitrich,  vice-president  James  Jones  Brass  Manufacturing  Company,  Belle- 
ville. 111. 

William  S.  Dodd,  bookkeeper,  Laclede  Gaslight  Company. 

Henry  F.  Dose,  Freeburg,  HI. 

Wm.  J.  Downton,  draftsman,  with  the  Cornelius  Mill  Furnishing  Company. 

Leo.  Gluck,  E.  M.  (W.  U.,  1889),  mining  engineer  for  the  Spring  Valley  Coal  Com- 
pany, Spring  Valley,  111. 

S.  D.  Hayden,  architect,  Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  L.  Hyatt,  farmer,  Florissant,  St.  Louis  County. 

Courad  S.  Ittuer,  was  foreman  bricklayer.    Died  April  11,  1891. 

Wm.  B.  Ittner,  architect,  Union  Trust  Building. 

Albert  L.  Johnson,  B.  E.  (W.  U.,  1887),  assistant  engineer  on  timber  testing,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wm.  Love,  B.  E.  (W.  U.,  1888),  consulting  engineer  and  contractor,  Chicag^o. 

Harry  W.  Lytance,  real-estate  business  in  Chicago. 

Robert  H.  McMath,  B.  E.  ( W.  U.,  1886),  surveyor  of  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers, Gay  Building. 

Otto  L.  Mersman,  real  estate  (Nelson  &  Mersmau),  106  North  Eighth  street. 
'  Wm.  G.  Nixon,  chief  clerk  purchasing  department  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  2227 
Walnut  street. 

Everett  G.  Phillips,  was  brass  founder.    Deceased. 

Wm.  K.  Roth,  Adam  Roth  Grocer  Company,  3201  Locust  street. 

Justus  W.  Schmidt.    Lives  in  Europe. 

Greenfield  Sluder,  M.  D.  (1887),  instructor  in  clinical  medicine,  Medical  School. 

Jules  C.  Smith,  foreman  machine  shop,  Cudahy  Packing  Company,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Herbert  DeQ.  Taylor,  traveling  salesman  for  powder  company,  507  North  Third 
street. 

John  P.  Thul,  B.  E.  (W.U.,  1887),  mechanical  engineer  and  architect. 

John  F.  Valle,  cashier  and  bookkeeper,  5  Benton  Place. 

Class  of  1884. 

Grant  Beebe,  B.  E.  (1888),  teacher  of  manual  training,  public  schools,  Chicago. 

A.  Theodore  Bruegel,  M.  E.  (1888,  Lehigh  University),  instructor  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering, Cornell  University,  New  York. 

Geo.  R.  Carothers,  M.  E  (Rose  Pol.),  director  manual  training  school,  Olympia, 
Wash. 

Walter  De  Rosset  Coles,  LL.B.  (1889),  attorney,  Security  Building! 

Claud  N.  Comstock,  C.  E.  (1888/ Columbia  College,  New  York),  real  estate,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 

Geo.  D.  Eaton,  teacher,  Wyman  Institute,  Alton,  111. 

Alfred  C.  Einstein,  manager  Aztec  Mining  Company,  Silver  City,  N.  Mex. 

Hanilton  R.  Gamble,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Abbott-Gamble  (Engineering)  Con- 
tracting Company. 

Charles  D.  Grayson,  clerk,  with  Ely,  Walker  &  Co. 

Geo.  N.  Hinchman,  head  draftsman,  River  ton  Machine  Company,  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio. 

Ernest  C.  Klipstein,  architect  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology),  Champaign, 
111. 

Charles  S.  Langdon,  agent  of  Isaac  D.  Smead  &  Co.,  engineers,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

James  L.  Marks,  machinist. 

Constant  Mathey,  salesman  with  Mermod,  Jacard  &  Co. 
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Ralph  H.  Miller,  architect  (Massachusetts  Iiistitat.e  of  Technology),  Portland,  Oreg. 

Geo.  8.  Mills,  architect,  with  Mills  &  Wachter,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

William  O'Keefe,  traveling  salesman  Excelsior  Manufacturing  Company,  3520  Liu- 
dell  ayenue. 

Otto  H.  Olfe,  draftsman  with  Pullis  Bros.  Iron  Company. 

Harry  Pflager,  mechauical  inspector  Pullman  Car  Company,  4019  Olive  street. 

John  H.  Pope,  B.  E.  (W.  U.  1888),  assistant  engineer.  Union  Bridge  Company. 

Edward  L.  Preetorions,  business  manager,  Westliche  Post. 

Wm.  F.  Richards,  clerk  in  office  of  Chicago  and  8t.  Louis  Electric  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

Harry  C.  Scott,  cashier.  Mound  City  Paint  and  Color  Company. 

Percy  S.  Silver,  packer  of  canned  goods,  and  contractor  of  canning  plants,  Lex- 
ington, Mo. 

Charles  F.  Springer,  real  estate,  85  Washington  street,  Chicago. 

H.  Reed  Stanford,  B.  E.  (W.  U.  1888),  metallurgist,  Buffalo  Malleable  Iron  Works, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Homer  Wise,  superintendent  manufacturing  department  National  Linseed  Oil  Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Edmund  H.  Wuerpel,  artist,  instructor  life  class,  St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Harry  B.  Wyeth,  secretary  and  treasurer  Wyeth  Lumber  Company,  413  Temple 
Building. 

Clots  of  1886, 

Wm.  F.  Barnes,  teacher  of  drawing,  Manual  Training  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Hatcher  Bates,  farmer,  Dardenne,  St.  Charles  County,  Mo. 

A.  M.  Bumann,  partner,  Bumann  Manufacturing  Compauy,  Litchfield,  111. 

King  Charles  Barton,  agent,  Omaha  and  Grant  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
Valardena,  Mexico. 

Judson  S.  Bemis,  secretary  of  the  Bemis  Brothers'  Bag  Company. 

Edgar  L.  Brother,  superintendent  of  manual  training,  Denver  High  School,  Colo. 

Thomas  W.  Booth,  grain  business  (J.  W.  Booth  dc  Sons),  4010  Delmar  avenue. 

Albert  H.  Buck,  engineer  of  mines  (1892),  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Edward  H.  Chapman,  1033  North  Compton  avenue,  surveyor,  St.  Louis  Water  Works. 

George  W.  Danforth,  Engineer  Corps,  United  States  Navy. 

H.  O.  Ellis,  LL.  B.  (1891),  attorney  at  law. 

Arthur  Feickert,  baker  and  confectioner,  Belleville,  111. 

Charles  O.  Fisher,  secretary  and  treasurer  Pitzman  Company,  surveyors  and  engi- 
neers, 615  Chestnut  street. 

Wm.  F.  Hopper,  foreman  of  pattern  shop,  Curtis  Manufacturing  Compauy. 

Clarence  B.  Howard,  secretary  Pintsch  Gas  Car  Lighting  Company,  Union  Trust 
building. 

H.  F.  A.  Klienschmidt,  principal  Manual  Training  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Albert  Koberle,  E.  M.  (W.  U.  1890),  secretary  and  treasurer  of  **The  American  Engi- 
neering Compauy, '^  324-326  Rialto  Building. 

Frederick  A.  Laclede,  teacher. 

Wm.  P.  Laing,  manager  Laing  Cycle  Company,  1728  Olive. 

Edward  L.  Lange,  American  Preserves  Company. 

Ernest  E.  Lasar,  machinist,  with  G.  H.  Lasar,  910  Autumn  street. 

Louis  D.  Lawnin,  clerk,  N.  O.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Company. 

Edward  H.  Lebens,  special  tax  department,  city  hall. 

John  J.  Lichter,  jr.,  D.  E.  (W.  U.  1890),  civil  engineer,  Union  Depot  Railway. 

Wm.  Alex.  Magee,  superintendent  shopwork  and  drawing,  Lincoln  Institute,  .Jef- 
ferson City,  Mo. 

Frank  W.  Morse,  master  mechanic,  Wabash  Railroad  Company,  Fort  Wavne,  Ind. 

Frank  E.  Nulsen,  superintendent  Missouri  Malleable  Iron  Company,  East  St.  Louis. 
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Geo.  R.  Olsbausen,  D.  E.  (W.  U.  1890),  saperiateadent  C.  O.  Knoblaach'A  Chemi- 
cal Works. 

Charles  M.  Parker,  C.  E.  (Troy,  1889),  assistant  engineer,  Terminal  Railway. 

Frank  S.  Reel,  LL.B.  (W.  U.  1890),  attorney,  Waiuwright  Building. 

Louis  C.  Rplilting,  M.  D.,  physician,  1512  St.  Louis  avenne. 

Edward  H.  Rottmann,  in  business  with  his  father. 

James  L.  Sloss,  director  Bauer  Grocer  Company. 

Edward  Smith,  superintendent  saw  and  planing  mill,  Potosi,  Mo. 

Geo.  M.  Stedman,  vice-president  and  general  manager  Stodman's  Foundry  and 
Machine  Works,  Aurora,  Ind. 

J.  Harrison  Steedman,  B.  S.  (W.  U.  1889),  Yi45e-presidont  Curtis  &  Co.  Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

Hamilton  W.  Stone  (Hughes  &  Stone)  Heating  Company. 

Wm.  W.  Troadway,  machinist,  was  with  the  Lansberg  Brake  Company. 

Harry  L.  Whitman,  in  business  with  his  brother. 

Charles  H.  Wright,  teacher  of  manual  training,  Throop  University,  Pasadena  Cal. 

Class  of  1886, 

Bruce  C.  Alvord,  Jr.,  United  States  Treasnry  Department,  Oiistom-honse. 

Fred  A.  Baier,  superintendent,  Brownell  Car  Company,  residence  3211  Harper  street. 

Alfred  C.  Beebe  (chemist,  1891),  chemist,  Chicago  and  Aurora  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company,  Aurora,  111. 

Daniel  F.  Behreus,  assistant  bookkeeper,  Schulenburg  &  Boeckeler  Lumber  Com- 
pany. 

Charles  L.  Bouton,  M.  S.  (1891),  student,  XK«t- graduate,  mathematics.  Harvard 
University. 

Charles  W.  Cahoon,  superintendent  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Company,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Daniel  L.  CliftOn,  2944  Laclede  avenue. 

Harry  Marcy  Coudrey,  insurance  (Condrey  &  Scott),  119  North  Third  street. 

Edward  L.  Dillon,  superintendent  Pine  Bluff  Water  and  Light  Company,  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark. 

Edward  B.  Fay,  C.  E.  (1891),  assistant  engineer,  with  Geo.  S.  Morrison,  bridge  engi- 
neer, Chicago,  IlL 

W^.  Adin  Field,  died  while  a  stndmit  at  De  Pauw  University. 

Chas.  H.  Gardner,  hardware  merchant. 

Henry  G  winner,  superintendent  of  shop  work.  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
of  Maryland. 

Wallace  Harker,  M.  D.,  now  in  San  Francisco. 

Oscar  F.  Hartman,  clerk  with  Sells  &  Co.,  1990  Lonisiana  avenue. 

Joseph  Rawlins  Hickman,  contracting  freight  agent,  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railway,  Fifth  and  Chestnut  streets. 

Samuel  D.  Hodgdon,  student,  St.  Louis  Law  Sehool. 

Charles  H.  Hopper.    Died  October  27,  1893. 

Boone  Van  H.  Johnson,  draftsman.  New  York,  Hartford  and  New  Haven  Railway, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Geo.  D.  Johnson,  assistiint  superintendent  Mississippi  Glass  Works. 

Wm.  C.  King,  traveling  salesman,  with  Samuel  Cupples  Wooden  ware  Company. 

Robert  H.  Laing,  clerk.  Cotton  Belt  Railway. 

John  B.  Leggat,  superintendent  Argyle  Mine,  Butte  City,  Mont. 

W'm.  M.  Louderman,  vice-president  Illinois  Supply  and  Construetion  Company,  8  6 
Olive  street. 

Ludlow  Maury,  recorder  with  Missouri  River  Commission. 

John  A.  McLean,  manager  manufacturing  company. 

H.  N.  Mayo,  M.  D.     (1895,  Baltimore  Medical  College.) 

John  N.  McQuilkin,  was  a  teacher  of  manual  training.    Died  November  19^  1891. 
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Herman  C.  Meinholtz,  saperintendont  Heine  Safety  Boiler  Company. 

Richard  G.  Mincke,  clerk,  Tamm  Glae  Company. 

George  R.  Rice,  jr.,  clerk,  Wabash  Railway  Company. 

Edward  O'Neal  Shotweil,  clerk,  with  Carter  <&  Bowman. 

AVm.  H.  Slicer,  draftsman,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Charles  B.  Spicer,  traveling  salesman,  Hazard  Powder  Company. 

John  B.  Steiuert,  principal  of  mannal  department.  State  Industrial  School,  Waukesha, 

Wis. 
Wm.  J.  Stelzleni.     Died  April  14,  1894. 
Wm.  J.  Stewart. 
Henry  J.  Stiller. 
George  T.  Thompson,  saporiutendent  manufacturing  works,  Station  B.,  Laclede  Gas 

Works,  Main  and  Howard  streets. 
Hugo  E.  Wangolin,  dentist  (D.  D.  S.),  608i  Nicollet  avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Gustavus  E.  Wetzel,  jr.,  student,  St.  Louis  Law  School. 
Rowland  Lee  Wilson,  secretary  Olney  Artificial  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Company, 

Olney,  HI. 
Louis  E.  Winter,  jr.,  assistant  bookkeeper  Missouri  Car  and  Foundry  Company. 
Wm.  C.  Zelle,  engineer  of  mines  (1892),  representing  Genesse-Vanderbilt  Mining 

Company. 
Louis  F.  Zepp,  deputy  recorder,  court-house. 

Class  of  1887, 

Herman  D.  Armour.    Deceased. 

Albert  H.  Baier,  B.  M.  E.,  1894  (W.  U.  1894),  draftsman.  Consolidated  Engimeering 
Company. 

Frank  E.  Bauer,  manager  of  stock  and  grain  farm,  Bunker  Hill,  111. 

Frank  C.  Blelock,  treasurer,  Providence  Jewelry  Company. 

Walter  A.  Boeck,  LL.  B.  (1894),  with  Adam  Boeck  &  Co.,  real  estate  and  loan  com- 
pany. 

Richard  A.  Boyle,  real  estate. 

William  B.  Breuecke,  C.  E.  (1892),  assistant  engineer,  Terminal  Railway  Association. 

James  H.  Brookmire,  jr.,  with  J.  H.  Brookmire  &  Co.,  2733  Lucas  avenue. 

Harry  D.  Chapman,  Sioux  National  Bank,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

William  H.  Danforth,  M.  £.  (Id92),  manage  Purina  Mills. 

Edward  R.  Fish,  M.  E.  (1892),  assistant  engineer,  Heine  Safety  Boiler  Company. 

John  R.  Fordyce,  E.  M.  (1892),  3634  Washington  avenue. 

Wm.  B.  J.  Frain,  with  Samuel  Cupples  &  Co.,  4327  Wame  avenue. 

Wm.  Allan  Gardner,  bookkeeper,  Francis  Axe  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Hallock  F.  Grillet,  salesman  with  Willemsen  Belting  Company. 

Willis  V.  Graves,  steam  engineer,  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company,  2813  Lafayette 
avenue. 

Charles  S.  Greene,  of  Greene  &.  Greene,  architects,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Wm.  R.  Grier,  secretary  and  treasurer  Colorado  Tie  and  Lumber  Company,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Henry  F.  Hammel,  3649  Clark  avenue. 

Michael  H.  Isaacs,  superintendent  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Oscar  A.  Kelly.    Died  1892. 

Chas.  P.  Lampel,  Interstate  Complete  Electric  Construction  Company. 

Berthold  A.  Lange,  LL.  B.  (1891),  attorney  at  law  and  notary,  3738  South  Jefferson 
avenue. 

Samuel  A.  Larkin,  maohinisty  Miuonri  Paeifio  sbox>s,  2630  Randolph  street. 

Wm.  H.  McCormaok,  clerk  with  Bemis  Bros.  Baggage  Company. 

Gustavo  D.  Meisner,  farming,  Boshberg,  Mo. 

Landon  C.  Metcalf  (B.  Ph.  1893,  Washington  University),  teacher  of  mathematics. 
Manual  Training  High  School,  LoaitviUe,  Ky. 
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Ferdinand  Moll,  Traveler's  Insorance  Company. 

William  A.  Ocker,  teacher  of  physical  culture,  Hughes's  High  School,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Victor  K.  Poss,  C.  E.  (Cornell,  1892),  assistant  United  States  engineer,  Mississippi 
River  Commission,  custom-house. 

Jacob  F.  Ratz,  deceased. 

Charles  B.  Rearlck,  assistant  engineer  of  machinery.  Brooks  Locomotive  Works, 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

William  Cochran  Reel,  M.  D.,  physician. 

Albert  A.  Rehbeiu,  clerk,  Simmons  Hardware  Company. 

TJoyd  H.  Riokart,  with  United  Elevator  Company. 

Denny  W.  Roper,  electrical  engineer  (Cornell  University,  1893),  Alton,  111. 

Wilfred  Scha<le,  of  Wilfred  Schade  &  Co.,  customs  brokers,  810  Olive  street. 

Adolph  Schcnk,  jr.,  bookkeeper,  German  American  Bank. 

George  A.  Schlosstein,  manager  Dunkirk  Window  Glass  Company,  Dunkirk,  Ind. 

Alvin  H.  Schureman,  paying  teller  Continental  National  Bank. 

Frank  R.  Schureman,  orange  grower,  Pomona,  Cal. 

Charles  H.  Speer,  draftsman,  with  St.  Louis  Iron  and  Machine  Works. 

George  F.  Steedman  (A.  B.,  Harvard),  superintendent,  Curtis  Bros.  Manufacturing 
Company. 

Edmond  A.  Thomas,  secretary  Fox  Bros.  Manufacturing  Company. 

William  F.  Thompson,  clerk,  Missouri  Pacific  Railway. 

John  W.  Valliant,  A.  B.  (Princeton,  1891).  attorney  and  counselor  at  law,  417  Pine 
street. 

John  C.  Van  Dorn,  secretary  and  treasurer  Iowa  Candy  Company,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

James  Harrison  Whittaker,  merchant,  Summerfield,  111. 

Clarence  G.  Wilgus,  farming,  Whitehall,  111. 

George  H.  Wolbrecht,  United  States  assistant  engineer,  with  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission, 2732  Pine  street. 

Charles  L.  Woodruff,  traveling  salesman,  William  A.  Orr  Shoe  Company. 

Alfred  Woolf,  with  Rice,  Stix  &  Co. 

Class  of  1888, 

John  McCune  Allen,  3424  Pine  street,  machinist,  Pacific  Lock  and  Seal  Company, 

Olive  street. 
George  Y.  Bast,  proprietor  and  manager  electric  company,  Vandalia,  Mo. 
Wm.  Herbert  Bouton,  C.  E.  (1893),  assistant  engineer,  city  waterworks. 
Gustavo  Ernst  Bruere,  M.  D.  (1891 ),  Washington  avenue  and  Twenty -seventh  street. 
L.  Dutihl  L.  Cabanne,  agent  Continental  and  Eagle  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  304 

North  Third  street. 
Edward  P.  Clark,  jr.,  foreman,  with  Ripley  and  Bronson,  907  North  Main  street. 
Wilbur  Graham  Cory,  draftsman,  with  New  York,  Hartford  and  New  Haven  Railway, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
William  N.  Cummings,  E.M.  (1893),  assistant  superintendent  Aurora  Smelting  and 

Refining  Company,  Aurora,  111. 
Clarendon  Davis,  manager  of  stock  farm,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
James  M.  Dudley,  clerk,  3573  Olive  street,  St.  Louis  post-office. 
Albert  A.  Ehrhardt,  mechanical    engineer  (1894),  assistant  in  testidg  laboratory, 

Washington  University. 
Walter  Eisenmayer,  milling  business,  with  the  Eisenmayer  Company,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Sidney  A.  Fairchild,  E.  M.  (1893),  agent  for  La  Gran  Fundicion  Nacional  Mexicans, 

Charcas,  Mexico. 
Wendell  C.  Fletcher,  1045  Goodfellow  avenue,  motor  inspector,  St.  Louis  Electric 

Power  Company. 
Walter  H.  Fuchs,  M.  D.  (1891),  physician,  2229  South  Jefferson  avenue. 
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Henry  M.  Greene,  of  Greene  Sc  Greene,  arohitects,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

James  Alonzo  Hance,  draftsman,  American  Brake  Company. 

Edward  A.  Hauss,  storekeeper,  Michigan  Peninsula  Car  Company,  Detroit. 

Charles  Hendrich,  draftsman,  with  A.  M.  Baker,  architect,  810  Olive  street. 

Emil  Hendrich,  C.  £.  (1892),  assistant  engineer,  Grand  Avenno  Railway. 

Ernst  Hoelke,  C.  E.  (1893,  W.  U.),  assistant,  timber-testing  laboratory,  Washington 
University. 

Lonis  W.  Holy,  manager  of  the  Crescent  Coal  Company,  Hesperia,  Cal. 

Geo.  F.  Horneker,  M.  D.  (1893),  physician,  Enreka,  Mo. 

Arno  E.  Huning,  M.  E.  (1893),  assistant  mechanical  engineer,  Cotton  States  Interna- 
tional Exposition,  Atlant>a,  Ga. 

Fred  A.  Krackauer,  draftsman,  115  South  Compton  avenue. 

Harry  Lnnitz,  3658  Delmar  avenue,  shipping  clerk,  St.  Louis  Stamping  Company. 

John  Gates  Lewis,  secretary  and  treasurer  C.  R.  Lewis  Clothing  Manufacturing 
Company,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Rufus  Augpistus  Lewis,  draftsman,  with  Mr.  Annan,  architect. 

Wm.  F.  R.  Lnedinghaus,  superintendent  Luedinghau8-Espenpchie<l  Wagou  Com- 
pany. 

Evans  McCarty,  superintendent  of  Southern  White  Lead  Company. 

Edward  C.  Meier,  assistant  engineer,  Heine  Safety  Boiler  Company. 

Peter  Holme  Morrison,  M.  D.  (1891),  dentist  (1892),  1401  Washington  avenn«^ 

August  H.  Mundt,  inspector,  Mississippi  River  Commission,  Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

William  C.  Nichols,  clerk,  Bank  of  Commerce,  2710  Olive  street. 

Albert  O.  Nulseu,  Compton  Hill,  with  manufacturing  company. 

Erwiu  Pago,  with.A.  C.  Wolfram  Electric  Company. 

Wm.  L.  Poppenhusen,  in  hardware  business,  Washington,  Mo. 

Edward  Puchta,  M.  E.  (1892),  Longtiu  and  Puohta,  steam  and  hot-water  beating, 
Chicago,  111. 

Thomas  T.  Richards,  manager  Fay  Gas  Fixture  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Francis  E.  Schwontler,  1631  Carr  street,  head  draftsman  Americnn  HralNe  Company. 

John  Stack,  M.  I).  (1891),  physician.  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Ri'zin  D.  Steele,  architect,  Galveston,  Tex. 

Lewi**  C.  Stone,  art  student,  St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Clarence  J.  Taussig,  A.  B.  (1893,  Harvard),  student,  St.  Louis  Law  School. 

Ralph  Day  Udell,  manufacturer,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Chas.  M.  Wagcly,  draftsman,  American  Brake  Company. 

Albert  O.  Wheeler,  surveyor,  Mississippi  River  Commission,  2732  Pine  strc^ct. 

ClasH  of  1S89, 

Fred.  Edward  Cox,  architect  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology),  BoHto.i.  Mass. 

Robert  Stuart  Fosburgh,  with  James  Stuart  &.  Co.,  architects. 

Arthur  Albert  Fritsch,  with  Rauken  &  Fritsch,manufactur(.^rs. 

Wm.  Lewis  Garrels,  M.  E,  (1893,  Cornell),  representative  Fruiu-Bambrick  ("«iiistrnc- 

tion  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Jonathan  W.  George,  assistant  librarian  Public  School  Library. 
Jas.  E.  Godlove,  merchant  tailor  (Godlove  &  Bauer),  917  Olive  street. 
Henry  F.  Hafner,  with  Hafner  Lothman  Manufacturing  Company. 
Frederick  A.  Hamilton,  with  N.  O.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Company. 
Frederick  Adolphus  Hart,  merchant,  Woodville,  Miss. 
James  R.  Harris,  draftsman,  water  department  of  St.  Louis. 
Julius  C.  Herrman,  draftsman,  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company. 
Edwar<l  C,  Hesselbach,  entered  freshman  class,  Washington  University.     Died  at  his 

home  in  Alton,  HI.,  November,  1889. 
Frank  Olin  Hicks,  of  Hicks,  Bettes  &  Co.,  hardware  merchants,  Paris,  Tex. 
Gustavns  G.  A.  Herzog,  M.  D.,  3219  Bailey  avenue. 
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Glonn  Clark  Hill,  ftgent  for  tlie  Coati  Thread  Company,  4426  West  Pine  street. 

Aver  Lee  Hirsch,  LL.  B.  (W.  U.,  1892),  1217  Sk  Ange  aveniie. 

Ernest  M.  Hoen,  architect,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Charles  C.  Hook,  architect,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Ernest  Cutler  Hosmer,  with  Snow,  Church  dc.  Co.,  collecting  agency,  Hinneapttlia, 

Minn. 
Charles  Thco.  Huber,  teacher  of  mnsic,  1426  South  Broadway. 
Benj.  W.  Johnson,  teacher  of  manual  training,  high  school,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Burt  B.  Kauffman,  student  Yale  University,  New  Haven. 
Wm.  Brisoo  Kinealy,  with  Shapleigh  ^  Co«  Hardware  Company. 
Herman  Wm.  Korhammer,  electrician  Suburban  Electrio  Light  and  Power  Company , 

Old  Orchard,  Mo. 
Henry  Fred  Kortjohn,  LL.B.  (1892),  attorney. 
Guy  W.  Latta,  assistant  engineer,  with  Weatinghooae  Elevator  and  Mbnn£aeturing 

Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Wm.  Starr  Mitchell,  secretary  and  treasurer  Arkansaa  Democrat  Company,  Little 

Rock^  Ark. 
Guy  Heath  Patriarphe.    Died  January  4, 1892. 

Edward  S.  Pfeffer,  Lebanon,  111.,  with  Pfeffer  Kanniactnring  Company. 
Edwin  S.  Pitzman,  1900  South  Compton  avenue,  assiitant  engineer  St.  Louis,  Keokuk 

and  Northwestern  Railroad. 
Samuel  Plant,  3646  Washington  avenue,  miller,  with  Plant  Milling  Company. 
Harry  F.  Roach,  of  H.  E.  Roach  <&  Son,  architects. 
Walter  Ellis  Rce,  machine  designer  Stndebaker  Bros.  Manufacturing  ComiMiny, 

South  Bend,  Ind. 
Rudolph  Rebitzki,  draftsman,  with  Essmnller  Sl  Barry. 
Arthur  R.  Sawyer,  Ph.  B.  (1893,  Stanford),  teacher  of  manual  training  Des  Moines 

high  school,  Iowa. 
Lincoln  Molvin  Steams,  assistant  superintendent  St.  Louis  Art  Metal  Company. 
Federico  Ramon  Seyffert,  student  National  School  of  Engineering,  city  of  Mexico, 

Mex. 
Wilson  Everett  Weathorly,  teacher  of  manual  training,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
Crato  Alex.  Wippern,  surveyor. 
Sherman  M.  Woodward,  M.S.  (1893),  teacher  of  science  and  manual  training,  high 

school,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Morris  Wuerpel,  draftsman  chief  engineer's  office,  Terminal  Railroad  Association. 
Jno.  H.  Wyeth,  jr.,  vice-preaident  Wyeth  Lumber  Company,  413  Temple  Building. 

CUiM  of  1890, 

A.  G.  Abbott,  2630  Chestnut  street,  clerk  in  commission  house. 

Wm.  H  Allen,  Ph.  B.  (1894),  teacher  of  mathematics  manual-training  school,  Wash- 
ington University. 

Clyde  T.  Bailey,  with  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  manufacturers,  4101  Finney  avenue. 

Otto  Fred.  Bauer,  student  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  111. 

Ernest  Wm.  Bell,  clerk  with  Laclede  Gaslight  Company,  2125}  Wash  street. 

Wm.  Alex.  Blair,  student  St.  Louis  Law  School,  3519  Lucas  avenue. 

Geo.  Innes  Bonten,  C.  E.  (1895),  graduate  student  Washington  University. 

Walter  S.  Brown,  draftsman  city  waterworks. 

Wm.  D.  Christman,  Florissant,  Mo. 

Edmund  P.  Coles,  in  expert  department  Edison  General  Electric  Company,  Schetieo- 
tady,  N.  Y. 

Horace  B.  Collins,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

Jas.  G.  Creveling,  engineer  mines  (1894),  student  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Clanstbal, 
Germany. 

Geo.  B.  Dennison,  law  office  509  Chestnut  street. 
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Rnbt.  Ed.  Einstein,  draftsman,  with  Elliot  Frog  and  Switch  Company,  East  St. 
Lunis,  111. 

Albert  Herman  Guels,  bookkeeper,  with  H.  IL  Phillips,  manufacturer  of  ice  mar- 
ch inery. 

Orlando  H.  Guether,  with  electric-light  company  In  St.  Louis,  1118  South  Eighth 
street. 

Wm.  Ed.  Harkness,  draftsman  Bell  Telephone  Company. 

J  George  Heid,  practical  chemist,  4506  Blair  avenue. 

Alb.  Marvin  Herget,  teacher  of  drawing  and  tool  work,  Louisiana  State  College. 

Williamson  Pope  Howard,  jr.,  cashier  and  bookkeeper  W.  P.  Howard  &  Co. 

Nelson  S.  Hunsdon,  in  business  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Geo.  Wm .  Ittncr,  clerk,  with  Anthony  Ittncr,  brick  manufacturer.  Telephone  Building. 

Arthur  B.  Johnson,  draftsman  New  York,  Hartford  and  New  Haven  Railway  (car 
department),  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Orville  Edmund  Kinn«,  bookkeeper  C.  Kiane  ^  Co.«  Highland,  HI. 

John  Chesley  Kinney,  electrical  worker  Kinney  &  Graham,  San  Antonio,  Ter 

Arnold  Chas.  Koeuig,  student  Cornell  University,  New  York. 

Louis  E.  La  Beaume,  5810  Cates  avenue,  with  E.  A.  Manny,  architect. 

Fred  Gordon  Lindaley,  clerk  Mississippi  Glass  Company,  3696  Finney  avenne. 

Jas.  Hazzard  Matthews,  draftsman  Southern  Oil  Company,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Charles  Chester  McGregory,  teacher  of  manual  training,  high  school,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Joseph  D.  Mullen,  draftsman  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  Chicago. 

Edw.  Spencer  Munson,  stock  clerk,  with  Amerioan  Arithmometer  Company . 

Wm.  Alex.  Nicholaon^  jr.,  aalfwman,  with  Lammert  Furniture  Company. 

John  Christian  Ransmeier,  Ph.  B.  (1894,  Northwestern  University),  clerk  in  mercan- 
«bile  establishment,  Murphysboro,  111. 

Edw.  Samuel  Rea.  bookkeeper  Rea  ^  Page  Milling  Company,  Marshall,  Mo. 

James  R.  Sager,  clerk,  Lebanon,  111. 

Chas.  Joa.  Schnans,  street-railway  electrician,  St.  Louis,  3009  Olive  street. 

J  no.  A.  W.  Schoedel,  draftsman,  with  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company,  2112  Sidney 
street. 

Prentiss  Gale  Scudder.    Away  at  school. 

Felipe  Victor  Seyfifert,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

William  Masliu  Seymour,  erecting  engineer  Heine  Safety  Boiler  Company. 

Benj.  F.  Shields,  real  estate  bosiness,  103  North  Ninth  street. 

Wm.  Collier  Vandergrift,  teacher  of  manual  training,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Robt.  A.  Wagner,  journeyman  pattermmaker  Union  Iron  and  Foundry  Company. 

Ar.  J.  H.  Wellenkamp,  clerk,  with  H.  Wellenkamp,  general  merchandise,  Washing- 
ton, Mo. 

Jas.  Alex.  Worthington,  clerk  Excelsior  Manufacturing  Company. 

Cla88ofJ801, 

Eugene  H.  Abadie,  with  Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Company. 

George  Franklin  Allen,  with  H«fnagel  Boot  a^  Shoe  Factory. 

Vernon  Baker,  senior  engineering  class  Washington  University. 

Alva  J.  Bamett,  superintendeat  Cuba  Paint  and  Mining  Company,  Cuba,  Mo. 

Frank  Leroy  Bartlett,  traveling  salesman,  with  Tannert  «fe  Stribliug  Boot  and  Shoe 

Company. 
Edward  Bates,  assistant,  public  library. 
Bon  tie  A.  Becker,  secretary  and  treasurer  Donaldson  Lumber  Company,  Donaldson, 

Ga. 
Harry  F.  Bohn,  student  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo. 
Nat.  C.  Brady,  clerk  Dougherty-Crouch  Drug  Company. 
August  E.  Brooker,  clerk  Chemisal  National  Bank. 
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W.  A.  Caldwell,  student  University  of  Michij^an. 

J.  Hayes  Campbell,  senior  class  Washington  University. 

George  £.  Chamberlain,  with  Ripley  &  Bronson,  Second  and  Morgan  streeto. 

Ludlum  £.  Chittenden,  sales  department  N.  K.  Fairbanks  &,  Co. 

True  8.  Clark,  with  Municipal  Electric  Light  Company. 

Julien  J*  Crawshaw,  employee  of  city  water  department,  Chain  of  Rocks. 

Leo  C.  Dziatzko,  senior  engineering  class  Washington  University. 

Charles  D.  Eaton,  fire  insurance  (Presquior  &  Eaton). 

Walter  Paul  Eberlein,  senior  (chemistry)  class  Washington  University. 

H.  Nelson  Emmons,  student,  Yale  University . 

Ernest  R.  Gayler,  senior  engineering  class,  Washington  University. 

Willis  H.  Grocott,  senior  engineering  class,  Washington  University. 

James  Harrison,  student  engineering.  Harvard  University. 

Nelson  Joy  Hawley,  M.  D.  (1895). 

Benj.  Alfred  Hickman,  entry  clerk,  Sligo  Iron  Company,  2527  Taylor  avenue. 

Arthur  Huhn,  learning  lithography,  219  Market  street. 

John  W.  Jaquith,  railway  postal  clerk,  St.  Louis  and  Maiden  Railroad,  Pilot  Knob.  Mo. 

Harry  B.  Johnson,  student,  Oberlin  College,  Ohio. 

Samuel  S.  Judd,  teacher  of  manual  training,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind. 

Frank  A.  Kappelman,  was  draftsman  American  Brake  Company.  Died  December 
16,  1892. 

E.  Raymond  Kinsoy,  with  R.E.  McMath  &  Sons,  civil  engineer. 

Arthur  N.  Latham,  with  N.  O.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Company. 

Henry  C.  E.  Leutert,  draftsman  with  Terminal  Railway  Association. 

Edward  H.  LofThagen,  assistant,  timber- testing  laboratory,  Washington  University. 

Ben  May,  Virginia  Military  Academy. 

Ralph  McCarthy,  j  nnior  engineering  class,  Washington  University. 

Robert  C.  Miller,  student,  Washington  University. 

Paul  Theodore  Mucke,  draftsman  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company. 

Abiel  Royal  Newcomb,  draftsman  in  architect's  office,  4737  Newcomb  place. 

Albert  S.  Page,  draftsman,  with  Kingsland  &  Douglas  Manufacturing  Company. 

George  Y.  Riddenbaugh,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Leroy  K.  Robbins,  senior  engineering  class,  Washington  University. 

W^illiam  E.  Rolfe,  senior  engineering  class,  Waahington  University. 

R.  C.  RuBso,  Chinipas,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

Henry  C.  Schaefer,  teacher  shop  work  and  drawing,  Manual  Training  High  School, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

John  L.  Schmidgall,  mine  surveyor,  Mnrphysboro,  111. 

Edward  Philip  Schoentgen,  student,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Eugene  Schott,  brewing  business,  Highland,  111. 

Felipe  R.  Smith,  chief  clerk  with  railroad  contractor,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J. 

Sumner  E.  Stearns,  student,  Cornell  University. 

Edwin  H.  Steedraan,  student,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Edward  Suppiger,  of  Suppiger  Brothers,  boot  and  shoe  store,  Highland,  HI. 

Seneca  C.  Taylor,  student,  St.  Louis  Law  School. 

Alfred  H.  Wehmiller,  surveyor,  with  Merchant's  Terminal  Railway,  3803  Kosciusko 
street. 

Allan  Pendleton  Whittemore,  junior  engineering  class,  Washington  University. 

Samuel  S.  Worthington,  teacher.  Forest  Park  University. 

Clas8  of  1892, 

Claiborne  H.  Adams,  student,  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey. 

Cleason  Ambler,  with  Ambler  «t  Mat^me,  wronght-iron  pipe  fitters,  etc. 

Oliver  J.  Barwick,  foreman  and  draftsman.  Union  Iron  Works. 
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Lonis  A.  Benecke,  junior  engineering  class,  Washington  University. 

H.  B.  Bristol,  Junior  engineering  class,  Washington  University. 

Author  Brown,  practical  carpenter,  1^8  North  Kings  Highway. 

John  D.  Bryan,  student,  Washington  University. 

Latonr  L.  Chapman,  2812  Stoddard  street. 

John  H.  Clarkson,  jr.,  clerk,  Burd,  Stuyveeant  Glue  Company. 

Eugene  C.  Cowen,  with  Fisher  &  Co.,  real  estate. 

Clay  H.  Creveling,  M.  D.  (1895,  Missouri  Medical  College). 

W.  C.  Dandt,  with  Kirchner  «fe  Kirchner,  architects. 

Early  Deane,  Webster,  Mo. 

Wm.  B.  Dean,  jr.,  student,  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale. 

Francis  L.  Donovan,  real  estate  office.  Seventh  and  Chestnut  streets. 

Thomas  Corwin  Dutro,  St.  Louis  Law  School,  junior  class. 

Robert  Etter,  draftsman,  with  George  R.  Mauer,  architect. 

Leslie  C.  Fitch,  with  Day  Rubber  Company,  415  North  Fourth  street. 

Charles  Frick,  student  of  pharmacy,  Waterloo,  111. 

Otto  J.  Fruth,  student,  medical  school. 

Noel  F.  Gilbirds,  storekeeper,  Pullman  Car  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 

George  B.  Gilmore,  foreman  of  red  lead  department,  Southern  White  Lead  Works. 

George  W.  Godlove,  jr.,  student,  Washington  University. 

Aaron  A.  Hamill,  draftsman,  Rankin  &  Fritsch  Foundry  and  Mauliine  Company. 

J.  £.  Hazeltine,  student,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston. 

Edward  W.  Harris,  clerk,  Drummoud  Tobacco  Factory. 

Henry  W.  Herweck,  draftsman,  with  Tudor  Iron  Works,  East  St.  Louis. 

Wm.  L.  Hogle,  of  Elayer  &  Hogle,  grocers,  Salem,  Mo. 

David  H.  Holmes,  student,  Washington  University. 

Eugene  Hutt,  treasurer's  clerk.  Normal  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Ernest  A.  Jacard,  with  Union  Trust  Company. 

Loomis  C.  Johnson,  law  student,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

Bertrand  Johnson,  student  electrical  engineering,  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia. 

Ernst  C.  Kieckers,  draftsman,  with  Heine  Safety  Boiler  Company. 

Otto  Kuehl,  with  Tudor  Iron  Works,  East  St.  Louis. 

Charles  N.  McFarland,  instructor  machine  tool-work,  St.  Louis  Manual  Training 
School. 

Charles  S.  McEwen,  draftsman,  with  C.  K.  Kamsey,  architect,  3829  North  Twentieth 
street. 

Edward  C.  Meissner,  draftsman,  with  Terminal  Railway  Company. 

Edwin  P.  Moritz,  draftsman,  St.  Louis  Iron  and  Machine  Company. 

George  T.  Murphy,  student,  St.  Louis  Law  School. 

Burton  E.  Newcomb,  with  Mansur  <&  Tebbetts  Implement  Company. 

Truman  M.  Post,  junior  engineering  class,  Washington  University. 

Harry  Prufrock,  with  Wm.  Prufrock  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  furniture. 

Harry  Rice,  was  student,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston.     Died  De- 
cember 28, 1894. 

John  Rohlfing,  draftsman,  Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Company,  2017  Locust 
street. 

Timothy  M.  Schierbaum,  draftsman,  Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Company. 

John  R.  Shultz,  salesman,  Shultz  Belting  Company. 

Frank  H.  Super,  student,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Herman  A.  Stein wender,  jr.,  student,  St.  Louis  Law  School. 

Edwards  Stephens,  student,  Smith  Academy. 

Fred.  P.  Stevens,  student,  Cornell  University,  New  York. 

Albert  H.  Thiele,  machinist,  with  Yerkes  &,  Finan  Machine  Company,  Ninth  and  Dock 
streets. 

Augustus  O.  Thornton,  draftsman,  room  118,  Laclede  Building. 
ED  94 60 
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Frank  Fred.  Thi^Ij  w^s  draftdmfkn  w.Uib  Ko4i#ii  Arohiteo^uj^  Iron  Works.    Died  ISQA. 

Edward  M.  Tij^lie,  with  Meyer  Brortliovs  Drug  Company,  Ddlloa,  TexAs. 

Wilbur  T.  Trueblood,  drftftftuiaa,  4ffobitect'«  otiftce,  30^  M«g«ai«e<atreet. 

Howell  Van  Blarcom,  teacher  of  forging  and  woodwork,  University  of  Mkaoori, 

Columbia. 
R«  H.  Weatherly,  with  Se^trritt  F^i^iitaie  Compimy,  M  drftftemnn,  3360  WiiMd»<^plftce. 
Eussell  White,  cadet,  United  States  Ni^vftl  Aofidoxny,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Charles  Hunt  Wilson,  junior  engineering  clftss,  WAahington  Univejroity. 

Class  of  J89S, 

Leo  Ammann,  student,  Cornell  University. 

John  Oscar  Bardill,  with  J.  Bardili  &,  Co.,  manufacturers,  Grantfork,  111. 

Walter  E.  Bemays,  sophomore,  Washington  University. 

Alvin  August  Boss,  chief  clerk  at  post-office,  JaoksoU;  Mo. 

Dudley  A.  Bragdon,  sophomore,  Washington  University. 

Louis  Schuyler  Brainerd,  with  Wagner  Electric  Company. 

William  R.  Bright,  student.  University  of  Virginia. 

Alan  C.  Caldwell,  with  Hamilton-Browu  Shoe  Company. 

James  Robert  Cardwell,  assistant  chief  clerk  transportation  department  American 
Cotton  Oil  Company,  Chicago. 

Edwin  Rutherford  Chappell,  with  St.  Louis  Trust  Company. 

William  Glasgow  Clark,  student  Washington  University. 

Warren  E.  Cummings,  with  Bell  Telephone  Company. 

Carl  Julius  Daudt,  student,  St.  Louis  Law  School. 

Arthur  S.  Delano,  Murphysboro,  111. 

Henry  Taylor  Dill,  preparatory  school,  Cornell  University. 

George  Dunford,  traveling  salesman. 

Henry  B.  Eggers,  with  Eggers  Flour  Milling  Company. 

Walker  Evans,  jr.,  with  Mound  City  Paint  and  Color  Company. 

Louis  E.  Fischer,  with  Pitzman  Company,  surveyors  and  engineers. 

Guy  K.  Fisher,  sophomore,  Washington  University. 

William  A.  Freudentein,  student,  Washington  University. 

James  T.  Fuller,  president  and  general  manager  Fuller  Engineering  Company,  Cal- 
vert, Tex. 

Charles  H.  Gleason,  jr.,  real  estate  business. 

Mahlon  James  Hale,  clerk,  Simmons  Hardware  Company. 

William  A.  Hammel,  secretary  Hammel  Harness  Company,  1129  Pine  street. 

William  T.  Hapcman,  law  department,  Lake  Forest  University,  Illinois. 

Roy  Mitchell  Hardy,  student  in  A.  B.  course,  Michigan  University,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

George  Albert  Harker,  clerk,  Simmons  Hardware  Company. 

Jesse  Hamage,  law  student,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Thomas  G.  Hawley. 

Bodley  Hough,  sophomore,  Washington  University. 

Arthur  Irwin  Jacobs,  sophomore,  Washington  University. 

E.  F.  Berkley  Jones,  with  Crystal  Water  Company. 

Robert  A.  Kissack,  student,  St.  Louis  Art  School. 

Chas.  S.  Knapp,  student,  Washington  University. 

Douglas  A.  Lee,  clerk,  with  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  Compai^y. 

Charles  R.  McAlister,  clerk,  with  Anchor  Flour  and  Feed  Company. 

Geo.  A.  McKinney,  McKinney  <&  Sons,  real  estate  and  insurance  agents,  Alton,  111. 

Henry  C.  Meinholtz,  with  K.  O.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Company. 

Stanley  Holmes  Moore,  draftsman,  with  Ranken  &  Fritsch  Iron  Company. 

William  D.  Moore,  clerk,  shipping  department  Simmons  Hardware  Company, 

Joseph  A.  Osbom,  electrician,  2353  Scott  avonuo. 

Walter  Keene  Parker,  with  Texas  Implement  and  Machine  CoQipany,  ]C^Uft^  Tex. 
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Robert  Pattewon,  jr.,  with  the  National  Cash  Register  Coip|>Auyt  Daytoa,  Ohio. 

Edward  Milton  Primeau,  sophomore,  Washington  University. 

David  Sliarpfi  R^lstoii,  ^7  Washington  t^ venue,  with  Beck  <&  Corbett  Iron  Company. 

Edward  James  Eavold,  draftMoau,  Kapferl^  Mantt£Sft<;tai:ing  Company* 

James  Walker  Bayburn,  real  estate  businesa, 

Johu  ReyxoewhjQffer,  jr.,  assistant,  drug  sipre,  care  E<  Qrameri  Monterey,  Mex. 

Wm.  H.  Roever,  sophomore,  Waahingioo  University. 

Sydney  J.  Ross,  3019  Chestnut  street,  clerk,  with  Mound  City  Distilling  Company. 

Robert  E.  Rusty  stu4eot  at  CorAoll  University, 

Frank  W.  Schaberg,  clerk,  Stat^  Bank  of  9t.  l«ouis. 

Louis  Adolph  Schlossstein>  studnnt,  Washington  Univernity  (school  of  engineering). 

Jonathan  Wm.  SeArgeant,  sojourning  in  Phoenix,  Axi», 

S.  Newman  Sherzer,  clerk,  Southwestern  Railway  Company,  3138  Sheridan  avenue. 

Sidney  0.  Smith,  with  ^larcbaU  Jviv«ry  Company,  2829  Morgan  street. 

Wm.  Hargadine  Thomson,  student,  Washington  University  (School  of  Engineering). 

Chorles  Frederic  Transeau, 

Samuel  Glover  Way,  with  Meysenberg  Electric  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

George  Von  Weise,  salesman  with  Weise  &  Bradford,  Greenville,  III. 

Meyer  Wiener,  student,  Mi£UM>uri  Medical  School. 

Arthur  B.  Woodward,  clerk  with  Woodward  Printing  Company. 

Arthur  Thos.  Worthington,  clerk  with  B.  Nugent  &  Bro. 

Class  of  1894. 

James  Adkins,  jr.,  stodent,  Washington  University  (School  of  Engineoring). 

Wilfrid  A.  Alexander,  draftsman,  with  Fowler  &  Fowler,  attorneys. 

Geo.  K.  Andel,  student,  WashiDgten  University  (Sehool  of  Engineering). 

Aleck  T.  Averill,  5740  Cabanne  place,  with  Mills  &  Averill,  merchant  tailors. 

Charles  P.  Baxter,  Taylorville,  111.,  cashier,  Pratt-Baxter  Grocery  Company. 

John  H,  Bigger,  2938  Morgan  street,  provision  business. 

Chas.  Macon  Biggers,  artist  for  the  Republic  - 

Lyntou  T.  Block,  with  N.  O.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Company. 

George  Edwin  Bradley,  3934  Washington  avenue,  clerk  with  Bradley  &  Qninette,  real 

estate. 
George  Bertrand  Brandon,  4036  Cook  avenue. 

Edgar  W.  Brown,  1333  North  King's  Highway,  with  Van  Nort  Bros.,  electricians. 
Charles  Blatchford  Collins,  3734  Olive  street,  clerk  Graham  Pap^r  Company. 
John  Mortlaud  Cowan,  3017  Eadg  avenue,  clerk,  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company. 
Fred  G.  Craig,  1214  North  Market  street,  draftsman,  American  Brake  Company. 
Philip  Ewald  Damon,  student,  Agricultural  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 
Aubrey  Eddie,  machinist,  KirkwQod,  Mp^  with  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  Ewingand 

Compton  avenues. 
Wni.  Charles  Essmuellcr,  with  Essmneller  &  Barry. 

Henry  Earl  ^wing,  Kirkwood,  Mo.,  electric  railway  electrician,  St.  L.  and  Suburban. 
Oscar  Herman  Fischer,  4161  Easton  avenue,  student.  School  of  Pharmacy. 
MauricQ  A.  Frankenthal,  student,  Washington  University. 
Walter  G.  Franz,  6730  MitcheU  avenue,  electrical  department  Terminal  Railroad 

Association. 
Edward  Gottlieb,  student,  4463  Page  avenue. 

William  Henry  Gruen,  student,  Wa9hington  University  (School  of  Engineering). 
Emil  Haas,  3426  Laclede  avenue,  stock  clerk)  !•  Harris  &  Co. 

William  Frederick  Hardy,  2929  Barrett  street,  with  Hopkins  Weller  Drug  Company. 
Oliver  J.  Heeley,  Belleville^  111.,  student^  St.  how  Medical  College. 
Louis  Angust  Hoerr,  draftsman*  Brpwnell  Car  Company. 

Warren  Wayne  Ittn^r,  2326  Park  avenue,  superintendent  brickynrd  in  Belleville. 
Louiq  Moore  Jefferis,  with  City  Water  Company,  East  St  Lnois^  HL 
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Asa  A.  Johnson,  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Edgar  Joseph  Kahn,  Peoria^  111. 

Edward  A.  Kuhn,  student,  Washington  University  (School  of  Engineering). 

Charles  W.  Lewis,  1724  Wash  street,  clerV,  with  Graham  Paper  Company. 

James  A.  Lewis,  ASOi  McPherson  avenue,  olerk,  with  Dmmmond  Tobacco  Company. 

James  Crawford  McQuilkin,  student,  Washington  University  (School  of  Engineering). 

Otto  W.  Meissner,  with  Terminal  Railway  and  Union  Depot  Company. 

Henry  H.  Niemeyer,  reporter,  5396  Bartmer  avenue. 

John  Watson  O'Brien,  shipping  clerk,  Missouri  Car  and  Foundry  Company. 

Fred.  George  Oeters,  2623  Eads  avenue,  designer  with  Woodward,  Tieman  &  Co. 

Paul  Gifford  Palmer,  1532  Mississippi  avenue,  advertising  solicitor. 

Frank  A.  Rapp,  student,  Washington  University  (School  of  Engineering). 

Edwin  L.  Ray,  3400  Caroline  street. 

Frank  LeRoy  Reardon,  2333  Lucas  avenue,  student,  Washington  University  (School 
of  Engineering). 

Charles  G.  Reymerehoffer,  office  clerk  with  Silveira,  Tellez  &  Co.,  Habana,  Cuba. 

Eugene  A.  Scharff,  student,  Washington  University. 

Ernst  Schraubstadter,  920  Morrison  avenue,  student. 

Semple  Stillman  Scott,  secretary  Scott  Electric  Company,  811  Locust  street. 

Arthur  Sidebotham,  Wellston,  Mo.,  clerk,  St.  Louis  and  Southwestern  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

Rufun  Montrose  Stokes,  2724  Hickory  street. 

Harry  Vissering,  machinist  improver,  Missouri  Pacific  Shops,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

Eugene  Chas.  Henry  Zeller,  student,  Washington  University  (School  of  Engineering). 

SUMHARY   OF  OCCUPATIONS. 

Graduates  of  SL  Louis  Manual  Training  School. 

Architects 12 

Artists 3 

Bankers  or  brokers 5 

Bookkeepers 10 

Carpenter 1 

Clerk  (cashier  or  stenographer) 1 

Clerks  (hardware  or  manufacturing) 35 

Clerks  (railroad  or  general  offices) ,  28 

Clerks  (mercantile) 31 

Commercial  travelers 8 

Contractors 5 

Dentists 2 

Draftsmen  (for  architects) 11 

Draftsmen  (for  manufactures  or  railroads) 42 

Electricians 18 

Engineers,  civil  (with  degrees) 11 

Engineers,  mechanical  (with  degrees) 16 

Engineers,  electrical  ^with  degrees) 2 

Engineers,  mining  (with  degrees) 9 

Engineers,  assisting  (without  degrees) 27 

Engineer,  steam 1 

Farmers  or  fruiterers 8 

Foremen  (in  factories) 4 

Foremen  (in  drafting  or  designing  rooms) 4 

Insurance 4 

Librarians 2 

Lawyers 8 
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Managers  or  superintendents  of  industrial  establishments 23 

Mannfactnrers 23 

Merchants 21 

Machinists 8 

Mechanic  (of  other  sorts) 1 

Master  mechanic  of  railroad 1 

Physicians 12 

Renl  estate  or  loan  business 14 

Students  (the  past  year) 91 

Teachers , 30 

Unknown  or  unemployed 29 

Deceased 14 

Counted  twice 14 

Out  of  the  whole  number  a  little  more  than  one-third  have  entered  upon  more  or 
less  higher  education,  general  or  professional. 

The  alumni  are  fully  organized  and  an  annual  banquet  is  held  in  the 
month  of  June.    They  are  a  very  enthusiastic  body  of  young  men. 

For  the  sake  of  fuller  information  on  the  subject  of  the  careers  of 
manual  graduates,  the  writer  has  procured  data  from  the  Baltimore 
Manual  Training  School  as  follows: 

OCCUPATION  OF  GRADUATES.' 

Baltimore  Manual  Training  School. 

Architect 1 

Bankers 2 

Bookkeeper 1 

Clerks  (records,  etc) 2 

Clerks  (railroad) 3 

Clerks  (mercantile) 5 

Commercial  travelers 2 

Draftsmen  (in  railroad  or  industrial  establishments) 17 

Dentist 1 

Electricians : 8 

Civil  engineers 7 

Mechanical  engineers * 4 

Electrical  engineers 8 

Marine  engineer 1 

Foreman  (manufactory) 1 

Superintendents  of  industrial  works 5 

Manufacturers 4 

Merchants 7 

Machinists 24 

Mechanics  of  other  kinds 8 

Minister  (clergyman) 1 

Real  estate 1 

Students 30 

Teachers 8 

Unknown 9 

Deceased 2 

Total 162 


» Furnished  by  Supt.  Henry  A.  Wise. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

UNIVERSITY  BXTBKSIOiir.i 

The  nuiversity  extension  movement  has  spread  very  rapidly.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced into  this  country  in  its  present  form  in  1890  by  the  Philadelphia  Society  fgr 
the  Extension  of  University  Teaching.  Now  the  movement  exteoils  from  Maine  to 
California  and  from  Minnesota  to  Texas.  It  has  met  with  varying  success  in  differ- 
ent communities.  The  N.orthwestem  University,  at  Evanstown,  I1I«;  reports  that 
after  trying  the  work  for  three  years  it  has  finally  been  abandoned.  In  Wyoming  the 
State  University  has  offered  courses  of  lectnres,  but  during  the  year  1893-94  there 
was  no  call  for  them.  The  same  is  true  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  institu- 
tions seem  to  be  more  ready  to  provide  courses  of  lectures  than  the  people  are  to 
take  advantage  of  them.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  large  towns  are  not 
plentiful,  and  the  expenses  of  a  lecturer  on  a  circuit  where  the  centers  are  so  £»r 
apart  are  too  great. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  the  extension  movement  is  growing  very  rapidly. 
Some  of  the  agencies  that  are  doing  the  most  work  in  this  line  are  the  American 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  University  of  Chicago,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Rutgers  College,  and  University 
of  Kansas.  The  courses  offered  and  delivered,  together  with  reports  of  the  work  m 
various  sections  so  far  as  reported  to  this  Bureau,  are  given  in  the  following  pages : 

Univo'sity  of  Calif omia,  Berkeley,  CaL — With  a  view  to  the  extension  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  university  to  teachers  and  other  persons  whose  engagements  will  not 
permit  residence  at  the  university,  courses  of  instruction  are  offered  from  time  to 
time  in  San  Francisco  and  in  other  places.  Persons  who  offer  to  do  systematic  work 
in  the  extension  courses,  and  to  take  examinations  in  them,  are  enrolled  as  attend- 
ants upon  extension  courses.  Attendants  who  p;ws  satisfactory  examinations  are 
entitled  to  receive,  from  the  university,  certificates  of  record  of  the  work  done,  which 
may  bo  accredited  to  them,  upon  their  scholarahip  records,  if  they  «ubsequently 
become  students  of  the  university.  Visitors  may  be  admitted  to  extension  courses 
at  the  discretion  of  the  professors  in  charge.  During  the  year  1893-94  the  following 
courses  were  given :  In  San  Francisco :  The  logic  of  mathematics :  Geometry,  9  lec- 
tures; algebra,  9  lectures;  introduction  to  political  economy,  9  lectures;  poets  and 
dramatists  of  the  eighteenth  century^  9  lectures ;  the  Epistles  of  Horace :  Trans- 
lation and  exegesis,  9  exercises ;  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century,  9  lectures.  In  Los 
Angeles :  The  development  of  English  comedy,  6  lectures.  In  Sacramento :  Economics 
of  industry,  9  lectures;  the  development  of  English  comedy,  6  lectures.  In  San 
Jos^ :  Napoleon  and  his  epoch,  6  lectures.  In  Ventura :  Causes  of  the  present  social 
unrest,  3  lectures. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  Universityf  Stanford  University,  CaL — The  organization  of 
university  extension  societies  is  not  undertaken  by  the  university,  but  its  professors 
are,  in  general,  prepared  to  respond  to  any  demand  for  courses  of  lectnres  not  con- 
flicting with  university  duties.  They  are  also  willing,  whenever  occaalon  arises,  to 
undertake  work  in  teachers'  institutes,  and  tp  take  part  in  lecture  courses  in  neigh- 
boring towns.    In  addition  to  a  largo  number  of  single  lectures  delivered  in  tlie 

» See  also  Annual  Keports  for  1889-90,  pp.  207, 247, 827-835, 1159-U61;  1890-91,  pp. 
8-13-852;  1891-92,  pp.  743,751,983, 1206;  1892-93,  pp.  1613-1617. 
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varions  cities  aud  towus  of  tbe  State^  the  followiug  more  extended  oonrses  of  work 
were  presented  during  the  year  1893-94:  Evolntion,  6  lectures,  in  San  Francisco;  3 
lectures,  in  Los  Angeles ;  2  lectures,  in  San  Jos^ ;  modem  poetry  and  modem  thought, 
7  lectures,  in  Oakland;  literature  and  life,  3  lectures,  in  San  Francisco;  evolution  in 
relation  to  religion  and  society,  3  lectures,  in  Santa  Clara ;  studies  on  children,  4 
lectures  and  4  conferences,  in  Santa  Rosa;  psychology  of  childhood,  5  lectures  and  5 
conferences  in  Oakland;  3  lectures  and  3  conferences  in  Stockton ;  masterpieces  of 
Greek  sculpture,  8  lectures,  in  San  Jos^;  ethics  and  literature  in  the  public  schools, 
5  lectures,  in  Napa  and  in  Red  Bluff;  3  lectures  in  Yuba  City ;  the  labor  problem,  8 
lectures,  in  Oakland ;  8  lectures  in  San  Jos^. 

University  of  Colorado,  Bouldei',  Colo. — As  they  may  be  able  to  find  the  time,  the 
members  of  the  faculty  are  prepared  to  do  uniyersity  extension  work  in  different 
part«  of  the  State. 

University  of  Denver y  University  Park,  Colo, — The  uniyersity  is  prepared  to  furnish 
the  following  courses  of  6  lectures  each :  Studies  in  the  French  Revolution ;  studies 
in  Christian  evidences;  ethics;  astronomy;  mathematics;  Greek  life  and  thought; 
English  literature ;  political  economy ;  sociology ;  botany ;  and  geology. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III. — The  university  extension  division-offers  instrao- 
tion  according  to  three  different  methods:  (1)  by  lecture  studies  with  the  usual  fea- 
tures of  syllabus,  review,  weekly  exercise,  and  examination ;  (2)  by  class  instruction 
in  classes  organized  outside  of  the  university,  but  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  and  meeting  on  evenings  and  Saturdays;  (3)  by  correspondence. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  courses  of  instruction  at  present  offered  in  the  uni- 
yersity extension  division  by  the  first  of  these  methods.  This  list  will  necessarily  be 
modified  as  the  demand  for  new  courses  arises.  (1)  Philosophy:  Movements  of 
Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  (2)  Political  Economy :  The  Modern  Church 
and  the  Labor  Question ;  Recent  Developments  of  Social  and  Industrial  Democracy; 
Socialism;  Social  Experiments.  (3)  Political  Science:  American  Politics:  (I)  Tbe 
Period  of  Dominant  Foreign  Influence,  (II)  The  Period  of  Dominant  Internal  Devel- 
opment; Historical  Geography ;  The  Geography  of  Europe ;  The  Great  Commercial 
Cities  of  Antiquity.  (4)  History:  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  History;  Tbe 
Ethuio  Foundation  of  Modem  Civilization ;  Political  Foundation  of  Modem  Civiliza- 
tion ;  Baron  and  King — the  Evolution  of  a  Typical  European  Monarchy ;  The  His- 
tory of  Political  Parties  in  the  United  States;  Representative  American  Statesmen; 
The  History  of  the  Middle  Ages;  Mohammed,  Mohammedanism,  and  the  Crnsades; 
The  Political  Development  of  the  European  Nations  since  1792;  The  Founding  of  the 
German  Empire  of  To-day ;  Studies  in  the  History  of  Europe  from  the  French  Revo- 
lu  tion  to  the  Present  Time ;  Character  Studies  in  Nineteenth  Centory  History ;  Social 
Life  in  the  American  Colonies;  American  Statesmen  and  great  Historic  Movements; 
Neueste  Geschichte  von  Af^ika;  Gegenwartige  Znstande  im  Orient;  Herodot— der 
erste  Geschichtsschreiber  des  Altertums;  Roman,  Barbarian,  and  Christian;  How 
we  are  Governed ;  The  Making  of  a  Federal  Republic ;  Six  American  Statesmen ;  The 
American  Revolution;  Monks  and  Monasteries.  (5)  Sociology  and  Anthropology: 
First  Steps  in  Sociology;  Die  Gmndziige  der  Sociologie;  Questions  of  Labor  and 
Social  Reform ;  Questions  of  Monopoly  and  Taxation ;  Some  Social  and  Industrial 
Forces  in  American  History ;  Charities  and  Corrections ;  The  Family— a  Sociological 
Study;  Some  First  Steps  in  Human  Progress;  The  Native  Races  of  North  America; 
Early  Man  in  Europe;  Evolution;  A  Century  of  Social  Reform;  English  Fiction 
and  Social  Reform;  First  Aid  to  the  Injured;  Some  Leaders  in  Sociology;  Utopias; 
Social  Aspects  of  the  Labor  Movement;  Some  Social  Experiments.  (6)  Comparative 
Religion:  Shinto,  the  Ethnic  Faith  of  Japan;  The  Science  of  Religion.  (7)  The 
Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures:  The  History  and  Institutions  of  Islam.  (8) 
The  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  and  Literatures:  Six  Readings  from  Horace; 
Homer,  the  Iliad;  Studies  in  the  Greek  Dranui;  Preparatory  Latin  Teaching ;  The 
Decline  and  Fall  of  Greece;  Virgil.  (9)  Romance,  Literature  and  Philology: 
French  Literature;  Litt^ratnre   Franpaise.     (10)  The   English  Language  and  Lit- 
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erature:  Studies  in  Biblical  Literature;  The  Tragedies  of  Shakespeare;  Ancient 
Tragedy  for  English  Audiences;  Stories  as  a  Mode  of  Thinking;  Spenser's  Legend 
of  Temperance;  Literary  Criticism  and  Theory  of  Interpretation;  Shakespeare's 
"Tempest"  with  Companion  Studies;  Preliminary  Course  in  English  Literature; 
Some  Studies  in  American  Literature;  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Literature; 
English  Romantic  Poets  from  1780  to  1830;  Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth; 
George  Meredith ;  Studies  in  English  Poetry ;  Poetry  as  a  Fine  Art ;  The  Creation  of 
the  English  Novel ;  The  Decay  of  Romanticism  in  English  Poetry ;  Studies  in  Style ; 
American  Prose  Writers ;  American  Poets ;  History  and  Structure  of  English  Speech ; 
Old  English  Life  and  Literature ;  Modem  English  Poetry ;  General  Survey  of  Amer- 
ican Lit-erature;  Masterpieces  of  English  Poetry;  Prophets  of  Modern  Literature; 
Masterpieces  of  George  Eliot;  Social  Studies  in  Henrik  Ibsen.  (11)  Biblical  Liter* 
ature  in  English :  Old  Testament  Thought  Concerning  Suffering,  Scepticism,  and 
Love;  The  Second  Group  of  Paul's  Letters;  Religion  in  the  Talmud;  The  Jewish 
Sects;  Biblical  Literature;  History  of  Judaism;  What  the  Monuments  tell  us  rela- 
tive to  the  Old  Testament;  Tlie  Forgotten  Empires  and  the  Old  Testament;  The 
Apostolic  Church ;  The  Life  and  Work  of  Paul ;  Hebrew  Poetry ;  Hebrew  Prophecy 
studied  in  the  Light  of  the  Prophets  of  the  Assyrian  Period ;  Messianic  Propliecy ; 
The  Messianic  Predictions  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets;  The  Five  Megilloth  (Rolls); 
Some  Aspects  of  the  Life  of  Christ;  Sources  and  Relations  of  the  Four  Gospels; 
Jewish  and  Christian  Writings  parallel  with,  but  excluded  from  Our  Bible.  (12) 
Geucral  Astronomy.  (13)  Physics:  Sound;  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics ;  Elements 
of  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  (14)  Chemistry:  General  Chemistry ;  Chemistry  of 
Everyday  Life.  (15)  Geology:  Landscape  Geology;  The  Evolution  of  the  North 
American  Continent.  (16)  Zoology:  Biology ;  General  Course  in  Bacteriology.  (17) 
Other  Courses :  The  Microscope  and  its  Uses ;  Music ;  Painting  and  Sculpture ;  Ancient 
Sculpture;  Contemporary  French  Art;  Contemporaneous  Art ;  History  of  Art ;  Nor- 
wegian Literature;  Swedish  and  Danish  Literatures;  Social  Studies  in  Bjomson  and 
Ibsen;  Studies  in  Russian  Literature;  Japan  and  the  Japanese;  Japanese  History 
and  Civilization. 

Knox  College,  Galesbirg,  III, — The  following  courses  of  6  lectures  each  are  offered: 
General  course  m  sociology;  English  literature  (3  courses);  astronomy;  electricity^ ; 
economics;  modern  history ;  Roman  literature  (2  courses) ;  Greek  literature ;  philol- 
ogy j  natural  sciences  (2  courses);  English  history;  history  of  the  Middle  Ages;  his- 
tory of  art;  American  literature  (2  courses);  singing  (3  lectures). 

Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Forest,  III, — A  course  of  12  lectures  on  botany  wjis 
delivered  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  iW.— Two  courses  of  6  lectures  each  on  physiology 
and  chemistry  were  g^ven  in  the  college  chapel. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. — Extension  courses  were  delivered  during 
1893-94  as  follows:  Economics:  At  New  Albany,  Ind.,  6  lectures,  attendance,  150; 
at  Anderson,  Ind.,  3  lectures,  attendance,  35;  at  Frankfort,  Ind.,  5  lectures,  attend- 
ance, 60.  History:  At  New  Albany,  Ind.,  6  lectures,  attendance,  from  50  to  75;  at 
Delphi,  Ind.,  6  lectures. 

Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind. — The  following  extension  courses  were  delivered : 
At  Richmond,  Ind.,  a  course  of  10  lectures  on  American  Colonial  History,  with 
attendance  of  65,  and  a  course  of  10  lectures  on  Biology,  with  an  attendance  of  80; 
at  Rockville,  Ind.,  a  course  of  6  lectures  on  Some  Epochs  of  English  History,  with  an 
attendance  of  125. 

The  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  offers  the  following  courses :  A  course 
of  lectures  on  public  education;  4  lectures  on  Latin  literature,  with  readings;  4 
lectures  on  antiquities;  4  lectures  on  geology;  3  on  the  geological  succession  of 
animal  life;  2  on  the  origin  of  popular  government  in  America;  4  on  botany;  3  on 
types  of  vegetable  life;  3  single  illustrated  lectures  on  botany;  4  lectures  on  mag- 
netism and  electricity ;  1  on  the  protection  of  buildings  from  lightning;  2  on  primary 
and  secondary  batteries;  2  on  the  rules  of  deliberative  bodies;  4  on  astronomical 
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subjects ;  4  on  zoology ;  3  on  special  gronps  of  animals ;  6  on  modem  political  o«oik- 
omy ;  6  on  the  genesis  of  the  state  and  primary  state  forms ;  3  single  lecture*  on 
political  and  social  science;  4  lectures  on  history  of  education;  2  on  educatioo;  6#» 
American  authors;  6  on  our  nation;  6  on  American  history;  2  on  Greek  tr«^;^y  Attd 
Greek  theater;  3  on  land  surveying;  3  on  meteorx)logy ;  1  on  ^icaragna;  1  on  t^ 
Reformation ;  1  on  liberty  among  the  Slavs;  2 on  the  Goths;  2  on  Par U and  XiOndon; 
1  on  the  faith  of  our  fathers;  3  on  animal  morphology  and  physiology ;  6  on  caodem 
social  problems  and  their  historical  relations;  a  oourae  on  use  of  e^mants,  sswerag^ 
systems,  roads  and  bridges;  1  lecture  on  AlsAkik.;  a  ccKurse  on  f^ur  great  ^mters  of 
German  literature;  1  lecture  on  the  Tower  of  Loudos;  1  on  Chajrh^  the  First,  a 
martyr;  1  or  2  lectures  on  alchemy;  1  or  2  lectures  on  the  di«covery  of  truth  as  « 
fine  art;  1  on  chemistry  in  its  relation  to  sanitary  science,  and  1  on  the  sciences  as 
applied  to  the  detection  of  crime. 

University  of  KanaaSf  Lawmnce,  jBTaw.— Th^  following  31  courses  Qi  12  lectuves  each 
are  offered:  Studies  in  Shakespeare;  English  literature  of  the  nineteenth  oentury ; 
political  economy;  money  and  monetary  theories;  taxation  and  public  finances; 
chemistry  of  everyday  life;  electricity  and  its  modem  applications;  heat,  light, 
sound,  and  their  practical  applications;  GeriYuui  literature;  astronomy;  geology; 
paleontology;  romantic  school  in  France;  development  of  the  novel  in  France;  sur- 
veying; municipal  and  domestic  sanitatum;  Greek  art;  classical  Greek  literature  for 
English  readers ;  Greek  architecture  and  sculpture ;  Eoman  poetry ;  art  of  pianoforte 
playing;  medical  chemistry  and  sanitary  science;  modem  philosophy;  psychology; 
American  history;  municipal  government;  roads,  streets,  and  pavemente;  history- 
and  philosophy  of  American  literature;  the  German  }^mpire;  botany;  evolution. 
The  courses  given  in  1893-94  were  as  follows: 
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Tulane  UniverBity,  Netv  OrUanSy  Xa.— Tfa«  following  list  will  serve  to  iodieate  ih% 
Tulane  University  lectures  during  the  past  session :  English  history  as  ilinstrated  hj 
Bhakesx>eare's  plays,  a  oourso  of  7  leciuree  given  in  the  Hall  of  Newcomb  College, 
by  Rev.  Beverley  Warner:  (I)  King  John;  (II)  Richard  the  Second,  The  Lancas- 
trian  Usurpation;  (III)  Henry  the  Fourth;  (IV)  Henry  the  Fif^;  (V)  Henry  the 
Sixth;  (VI)  Riohapd  the  Third;  (VII)  Henry  the  Eighth.  Seven  leeturee  by  Col. 
W.  H.  Hallett:  (I)  The  Story  of  Maebeth;  (II)  Julias  CsBsar;  (HI;  Pathoa  and 
Humor  in  Shakespeare;  (IV)  Othello  and  lago;  (V)  Heroes  and  Heroines  in  Shake- 
speare; (VI)  The  Stories  of  Tennyson;  (VII)  Merchant  of  Venice.  Mr.  Winiftm 
Beer,  librarian  of  the  Howard  Memorial  Library,  delivered  a  courae  of  %  leetures 
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on  bibliograpliy:  (I)  T1m>  Alphabet;  (II)  Th*  Art  of  PrinAiu«;  (HI)  The  Book; 
(IV,  V,  M)4  VI)  Tho  Sciwjce  of  Bibliography  applied  to  the  ^tuUy  oi  LateraturCf 
Art,  aa<l  Science. 

Bowdai»  Collect  Brunawiok,  Me^  offers  eouTBet  of  Q  lectures  c4ch  on  Homer,  Eomaxi 
literature,  biology,  chesftia^,  and  Axiiericau  National  GovernmeBt.  Only  1  course 
inra«  given  during  1893^94  at  Augusta,  Me.,  on  biology,  irith  an  attendance  of  75. 

Colby  UnUermtji,  WaiervUle,  Me.f  offers  the  £ollowing  courses:  Aryan  and  Semitic 
Languages,  5  lectures;  History  of  Itnlian  Painting,  5  to  10  lectures;  Greek  Tragedy 
and  the  Greek  Tbeater,  3  leotoies;  Glaciers  and  Glacial  Deposits,  6  lectures;  Miner- 
alogy, 3  lectures;  American  History,  5  lectures;  History,  Functions,  and  Problems  of 
Money,  3  lectures ;  Biblical  Literature,  5  lectures ;  Classical  Periods  of  German  Liter- 
ature, 5  leetures;  Seven  Graat  Styles  of  Aj^ebitecture,  5  lectures;  Architeeturo  aud 
Sculpture,  5  lectures ;  Tho  Sun,  Moon,  and  Planets,  3  lectures ;  also  a  number  of  single 
lectures.  In  1893-94  tbere  were  delivered  oonrses  of  5  loetures  on  Arcbitecturo  and 
Sculpture  at  Portland,  wi^  an  attendance  of  75 ;  on  French  Revolution  at  Calais, 
with  an  attendance  of  75,  and  at  Skowhegao  with  an  attendance  of  100;  also  13 
single  lectures  on  various  subjects. 

Univeraiti/  of  Minncwia,  MianeapolU,  Minn, — The  following  courses  of  six  lectures 
each  are  offered :  Literature  and  lauguage:  Scandinavian  Mythology  and  Archieol- 
ogy ;  The  Norseman  in  Foreign  Lands;  Representative  Scandinavian  Men  of  Letters; 
Old  Greek  Life;  Private  Life  of  tho  Romans ;  Studies  in  Shakespeare ;  The  American 
Essay;  As  You  Like  It,  with  general  introduction  to  the  Shakespearian  comedies; 
King  Lear,  with  general  introduction  to  the  Shakespearian  tragedies;  Glympses  of 
English  Life  and  Letters  of  To-day ;  Messages  for  Democracy  from  M(^ern  Litera- 
ture; The  Roman  Poets  of  the  Augustou  Age;  American  Authors.  Biological 
science:  Comparative  Embryology  Qf  Animals;  Comparative  Histology  of  Animals; 
General  Physiology  of  Plants ;  Relations  to  the  air,  soil,  water,  temperature,  light, 
electricity,  and  bacteria;  Power  of  Movement  in  Plants:  special  senses  in  plants; 
The  Biology  of  Bacteria;  OutBnes  of  Philosophic  Botany;  Facts  and  Theories  in 
Creneral  Zoology  and  Embryology;  The  Vertebrata,  or  ^'Backboned  Animals;'' 
Psycho- Physics;  Comparative  Studies  in  Animal  Biology;  Preventive  Medicine; 
or.  Personal  Hygiene.  Physical  and  mathematical  science:  A  eourse  in  practical 
assaying — the  process  described  and  the  furnace  work  iUustratod ;  Studies  of  the 
Weather;  Astronomy;  Our  Sun  aud  Other  Suns ;  Astronomy;  Electricity;  An  Intro- 
duction to  Modem  Chemical  Theory,  with  illustrations  of  chemical  change  and 
the  general  ohemieal  laws— special  attention  will  be  paid  to  tbe  chemistry  of  water 
and  air,  witk  tests  for  the  impurities  in  water;  Physical  Geography;  The  Building 
of  Minnesota:  An  outline  of  the  geological  foroes  whose  operations  have  resulted 
in  the  development  of  the  present  physical  conditions  of  the  state;  Light;  Mag- 
netism and  Voltaic  Eleetrieity ;  Speetmm  Analysis,  Double  Refraction  aud  Polari- 
zation of  Light;  Modern  Views  of  Magnetism  (half-course,  three  lectures);  Modem 
Uses  of  Electricity  in  the  Home,  Office,  and  Factory;  Applied  Electricity:  An 
illustrated  and  experimental  oourse  especially  designed  for  carmen,  engineers,  and 
others  handling  electrical  apparatus.  History:  History  of  England  (twelve  lec- 
tures); Politieal  History  of  the  United  States,  1783-1829;  Political  History  of  tbo 
United  States,  1829-X889;  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  Moderu  Economic 
and  Social  History;  United  States  History;  Civics;  European  History;  Develop- 
ment of  Representative  Govenunent  in  England-^an  outline  of  English  constitu- 
tional liiatory  to  1688;  Constitutienal  Developnents  of  the  American  Colonial 
Period— an  outline  of  Amerioan  politics  to  the  Revolution;  American  Politics 
(selected  topics)  in  tbe  Kineteenth  Century ;  Western  Europe  in  tho  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury—the demoeratie  movements  in  politics  and  in  industry ;  Eastern  Europe  and 
"Greater  Europe"  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Economics  and  political  science: 
State  and  Mmnieipal  Ownership;  United  States  Money;  Principles  of  Taxation; 
Science  ef  Leg ialAtioa ;   Wages  Question;  Civil  Ssrvioe  Reform;   Socialism;   The 
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History  and  Causes  of  Financial  Crises.  Ptiilosophy :  The  Principles  of  Psychol- 
ogy— an  outline  of  the  fundamental  phases  of  mental  life;  The  Relation  of  Psychology 
to  Contemporary  Thought — in  its  philosophic,  scientific,  and  religious  aspect;  A 
Comparison  of  Greek  and  Christian  Ethics;  Modem  Ethical  Theories;  Repreeenta- 
tive  Modern  Philosophers.  Pedagogy:  Educational  Principles;  Physiological  and 
Experimental  Psychology^reflex  action,  sleep,  dreams,  hypnotism,  etc. ;  Introspec- 
tive and  Experimental  Psychol ogy~the  practical  and  educational  phases  of  atten- 
tion, perception,  imagination,  memory,  and  will ;  Child  Psychology — a  half-course  of 
three  lectures;  The  Study  of  Child  Life;  The  Evolution  of  our  Present  Cnrricnlam 
and  Methods  of  Teaching  in  the  Puhlic  Schools. 

There  were  given  during  the  year  12  courses— 5  in  history,  4  in  English  literature, 
1  in  American  literature,  and  2  in  astronomy.  They  were  given  at  eight  different 
centers  and  the  average  attendance  was  about  100. 

William  Jewell  Collegef  Liberty f  Mo.,  offers  the  following  courses:  Representatire 
English  Poets,  6  lectures ;  Poets  of  America,  6  lectures ;  Social  and  Economic  Prob- 
lems, 12  lectures;  Principles  of  Taxation,  6  lectures;  Money  and  Banking,  6  lectures; 
Natural  Monopolies,  6  lectures;  Events  and  Epochs  in  Ancient  History,  12  lectores; 
Ancient  Empires  of  the  East,  6  lectures;  Epochs  in  the  History  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  6  lectures;  Epochs  in  American  History,  6  lectures;  The  English  Language, 
6  lectures;  The  History  and  Science  of  Education,  6  lectures;  Music  (adapted  to 
secular  societies  and  teachers'  clubs),  6  lectures;  Music  (adapted  to  church  clubs),  6 
lectures;  and  Psychology,  10  lectures. 

One  course  of  5  lectures  on  money  was  delivered  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  with  an 
attendance  of  135. 

Rutgers  College,  New  Brunewick,  N.  J. — The  following  account  of  university  exten- 
sion work  in  New  Jersey  was  furnished  by  Dr.  Austin  Scott,  president  of  Rutgers 
College: 

**  In  the  autumn  of  1891  the  trustees  of  Rutgers  College  established  a  special 
department  for  the  prosecution  of  university  extension  teaching.  It  was  thought 
appropriate  that  the  New  Jersey  State  College  for  the  Benefit  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts  should  carry  forward  the  purposes  of  its  foundation  by  means 
promising  a  peculiar  opportunity  for  usefulness. 

"As  a  field  for  such  work  New  Jersey  seemed  to  promise  the  best  results.  The 
State  is  compact,  and  it  is  covered  with  a  railroad  network  whose  meshes  are  so  fine 
that  no  point  in  the  State  is  10  miles  from  a  railroad. 

**  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  make  a  definite  coordination  of  the  extension  work 
with  the  college  curriculum.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  our  extension  course  of 
12  lectures  with  the  accompanying  class  work,  the  preparation  of  papers,  and  the 
final  examination  is  a  full  average  equivalent  of  the  work  done  in  college  during  a 
thirteen  weeks'  term  of  the  junior  year,  in  the  same  subject  with  recitations  three 
hours  a  week. 

**  During  the  winter  of  1891-92  courses  were  given  in  four  different  counties  at 
the  following  centers:  New  Brunswick,  Freehold,  Somerville,  East  Millstone,  and 
Paterson.  The  subjects  chosen  were  all  of  them  such  as  are  within  the  particular 
sphere  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges,  namely :  Agriculture,  astronomy,  botany. 
chemistry,  and  electricity.  It  was  especially  gratifying  that  during  this  first  experi- 
mental year  the  subject  of  agriculture  should  have  been  chosen  for  scientific  study 
in  Freehold,  the  center  of  a  prosperous  farming  region.  And  the  fact  that  over  100 
farmers  attended  this  course  proved  that  it  was  quite  desirable  to  make  the  attempt 
to  apply  the  methods  of  university  extension  particularly  to  agricultural  teaching. 

"  These  courses  consisted  each  of  12  lecture-studies,  and  all  the  recognized  features 
of  the  extension  courses  were  insisted  upon,  including  class-hour,  written  exer- 
cises, etc. 

"  The  attendance  at  the  lectures  varied  from  30  at  the  course  that  was  least  attended 
to  215,  the  largest  audience  of  that  year.    The  total  maximum  attendance  at  these 
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7  courses  was  686.  For  the  class  hoar  more  than  50  per  cent  on  the  average 
remained.  And  of  these  ahout  20  per  cent  snhmitted  to  the  final  examinations,  to 
whom 62  certificates  were  granted  (19  '  honor'  certificates,  43  ordinary  certificates). 

"The  experience  of  this  year  showed  that  it  would  he  wise  to  offer  not  only 
courses  of  12  lectures  each,  hut  shorter  courses  as  well.  And  in  order  to  he  ahle  to 
do  this  without  impairing  the  quality  of  the  work  it  was  determined  to  give  courses 
of  6  lectures,  hut  to  designate  these  as  half-courses,  and  to  grant  upon  their  com- 
pletion not  a  certificate,  hut  only  a  pass  card,  which  could  he  exchanged  for  a  cer- 
tificate upon  the  completion  of  a  second  half-course  in  the  same  or  an  allied  snhject. 
This  was  particularly  necessary  among  farmers,  who  could  with  difficulty  he  held 
together  for  so  long  a  course  as  one  extending  over  twelve  weeks.  The  distances 
from  which  they  had  to  come  made  attendance  in  the  winter  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty, and  the  regularity  hecame  far  greater  when  for  them  the  shorter  course  was 
adopted. 

"During  the  year  1892-93  nine  courses  were  given,  following  the  same  lines  as 
those  laid  down  the  first  year,  excepting  that  a  course  in  architecture  was  given  in 
the  city  of  Newark.  These  courses  were  given  in  six  different  counties,  at  the  fol- 
lowing places:  Jersey  City,  Moorestown,  Keyport,  South  Orange,  Paterson,  Kearney, 
Newark,  and  New  Brunswick;  and  in  the  following  subjects:  Agriculture,  archi- 
tecture, astronomj',  botany,  chemistry,  and  electricity. 

"The  attendance  showed  a  marked  increase;  the  largest  attendance  in  any  course 
reaching  256,  and  the  lowest  being  36.  The  total  maximum  attendance  at  all  the 
courses  was  1,311.  More  than  50  per  cent  remained  for  class  hours,  but  the  numbers 
taking  the  examination  showed  a  slight  decrease.  Fifty-one  certificates  were 
issued. 

"During  this  year  two  courses  were  given  in  agriculture  and  the  promise  in  this 
^eld  seems  so  great  that  it  was  determined  to  make  it  a  separate  division  of  the  uni- 
versity extension  work,  and  in  its  interest  to  set  a  lower  price  than  for  the  other 
courses.  For  the  courses  in  agriculture,  therefore,  it  was  determined  to  charge  a 
fixed  rate  of  $10  a  lecture. 

"The  work  of  the  third  year  was  accordingly  separated  into  two  parts :  First,  the 
general  work,  which  included  courses  in  electricity,  English  literature,  art,  astron- 
omy, chemistry,  history,  and  one  course  on  the  use  of  iron  and  steel  in  civil  engineer- 
ing. The  courses  were  g^ven  in  New  Brunswick,  Newark,  and  South  Orange,  and 
the  attendance  ranged  from  293  to  18.  In  recognition  of  successful  examination 
passed  upon  this  work  27  certificates  and  14.  pass  cards  were  granted. 

"The  second  division  of  the  work  of  1893-94  was  the  instruction  in  branches  of 
agricultural  science.  The  audiences  at  these  courses  consisted  almost  exclusively  of 
farmers,  and  ranged  from  114  to  27.  Centers  of  work  were  established  in  five  differ- 
ent,connties,  in  the  following  widely  separated  places :  Moorestown,  Mullica  Hill, 
Red  Bank,  Freehold,  Newton,  and  Haddonfield. 

"Our  work  has  been  undertaken  on  a  little  different  plan  from  that  of  the  other 
early  attempts  to  introduce  university  extension  in  this  country.  First,  it  has  been 
taken  up  as  a  part  of  the  duty  owing  to  the  State  by  the  State  agricultural  college. 

"  Secondly,  the  especial  applicability  of  the  method  of  university  extension  to 
agricultural  instruction  constitutes  a  very  valuable  feature,  as  we  think,  of  our 
work. 

"Thirdly,  we  do  not  recognize  in  work  for  a  certificate  a  lower  unit  than  the  long 
course  of  twelve  lectures;  and  our  six-lecture  half-courses  are  constructed  with  the 
idea  of  a  subsequent  course  of  six  lectures  completing  the  same  subject. 

"  As  a  matter  that  may  be  of  interest,  there  is  appended  a  tabular  statement  of 
the  various  courses  thus  far  given,  with  attendance,  etc." 
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rnireraity  af  Qis  Stai^  of  New  ror^-.-— Regepts'  Bolletin  Ko.  24,  publialied  iu  Mfur^h, 
1894;  giv«s  the  following  sunuuiM^ized  statement  of  extc^aiou  poursos  of  lectures 
ofiereil  by  New  York  in«tUntioo» : 
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The  Ohio  Society  for  the  Extension  of  Univeraily  Teaching  consists  of  the  following- 
named  institutions:  Ohio  University,  Kenyon  College,  Wittenberg  College,  Denison 
University,  Marietta  College,  Oberlin  College,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Otterbein 
University,  Buchtel  College,  Antioch  College,  Ohio  State  University,  Hiram  College, 
Baldwin  University,  Miami  University,  and  Heidelberg  University.  The  courses  of 
lectures  offered  by  these  institutions  for  the  year  1893-94  were  as  follows: 

Kumher  of  courses  of  lectures  offered  in  1893-94  hy  the  instiiuiioM  comprising  the  Ohio 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching, 
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University  Extension  in  Ohio,^  by  Prof,  Willis  Boughton,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio.^ 
In  the  paet  fifty  years  Ohio  has  famished  the  nation  with  more  than  her  qaota  of 
distinguished,  pablic  men.  Were  anyone  to  ask  the  secret  of  this  fhiitfiilness  he 
would  not  go  far  astray  who  woald  simply  point  to  her  34  colleges  and  universities. 
She  has  not  one  too  many ;  not  an  ambitions  young  person  need  go  a  great  distance 
in  order  to  reach  the  doors  of  a  good  collegiate  institution.  With  her  many  colleges, 
however,  not  a  State  can  point  to  a  harder-working  corps  of  college  men  than  Ohio 
has.  Her  institutions  are  full  and  their  professors  are  worked  to  the  utmost  of 
human  endurance.  Little  time  can  be  found  for  the  organization  of  university  exten- 
sion courses. 

In  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  this  work,  the  Ohio  colleges  have  organized 
what  is  known  as  the  Ohio  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching.  Fif- 
teen colleges  are  members  of  this  league,  as  follows :  Ohio  University  (Athens), 
Kenyon  College  (Gambier),  Wittenberg  College  (Springfield),  Denison  University 
(Granville),  Marietta  College  (Marietta),  Oberlin  College  (Oberlin),  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  (Delaware),  Otterbein  University  (Westerville),  Buchtel  College  (Akron), 
Antioch  College  (Yellow  Springs),  Ohio  State  University  (Columbus),  Hiram  Col- 
lege (Hiram),  Baldwin  University  (Berea),  Miami  University  (Oxford),  and  Heidel- 
berg University  (Tiffin).  The  official  board  of  this  society  is  at  present  (May  10, 
1894),  as  follows :  President,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Super,  president  Ohio  University ;  vice- 
president,  Prof.  C.  B.  Austin,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  secretary.  Prof.  James 
Chalmers,  Ohio  State  University;  and  treasurer,  Dr.  J.  £.  Stubbs,  president  Baldwin 
Uinver.>ity.  The  Ohio  society  is  an  incorporated  body,  under  the  control  of  a  board  of 
eight  trustees,  consisting  of  Governor  William  McKinley,  G.  C.  F.  Southworth,  John  L. 
Zimmerman,  Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  Senator  C.  S.  Brice,  Commissioner  O.  T. 
Corson,*  William  Bowler,  D.  S.  Gray,  and  E.  M.  Thresher.  The  society  has  for  its 
objects  the  organizations  of  centers  and  the  concentration  of  energy. 

While  every  c<»llege  represented  in  the  above  league  stands  ready  with  two  or 
more  extension  lecturers  to  serve  any  community  that  may  call  them  to  the  work,  the 
regular  professors  are  too  burdened  with  college  affairs  to  spend  any  time  in  organ- 
izing local  centers.  The  work  that  the  Ohio  society,  then,  recognizes  as  its  special 
field  is  that  of  the  organization  of  local  centers  in  every  part  of  the  State.  To  do 
this  requires  money  as  well  as  State  recognition.  In  the  past  two  years  the  energy  of 
the  society  has  been  spent  in  vain  efforts  to  secure  such  assistance  from  the  legisla- 
ture as  will  enable  it  to  place  an  organizing  secretary  in  the  field.  Not  long  ago  a 
bill  was  introduced  creating  the  office  of  State  director  of  university  extension,  and 
asking  for  uu  annual  appropriation  of  $2,500.  In  spiteof  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of 
the  movement,  however,  the  bill  failed  to  become  a  law.  Yet  ground  was  gained.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  persistent,  continuous  effort ;  the  end  will  be  achieved  as  soon  as 
our  legislators  become  educated  up  to  the  proper  degree  of  appreciation  of  the  work. 

Some  of  the  individual  colleges,  however,  have  been  active  in  advancing  nniversity 
extension  in  the  State.  The  Ohio  University  has  a  few  good  workers.  President 
Super  has  been  president  of  the  Ohio  Society  since  its  organization.  He  is  an  earnest 
friend  of  the  movement.  Prof.  J.  P.  Gordy  early  in  the  year  delivered  a  donble  course 
of  lectures  at  Lima;  six  lectures  being  on  the  '' History  of  Political  Parties  in  the 
United  States, '^  and  six  on  ''Psychology  as  Applied  to  Teaching.''  He  has  given 
shorter  courses  at  various  other  pointa  in  the  State.  Prof.  William  Hoover,  who  is 
director  of  the  mathematical  work  at  Chautauqua,  has  been  busily  engaged  all  the 
winter  in  correspondence  work.  He  is  employed  by  both  Chicago  University  and 
Chautauqua.  He  is  in  correspondence  with  over  forty  studente  of  mathematics,  the 
most  of  his  letters  coming  from  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  and  Iowa.  Having  the  work  systematized  so  that  it  can  1>e  done  with 
the  least  waste  of  time,  he  can  attend  to  a  host  of  pupils.  He  reports  that  the  results 
are  very  satisfactory,  some  of  his  students  being  thus  led  to  take  college  courses. 


>  From  University  Extension,  June,  1894. 
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Antioch  College  is  an  active  univerBity  extension  center,  because  it  has  in  its 
faculty  Prof.  G.  A.  Habbell.  While  several  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  are  ready 
to 'do  this  work,  he  has  organized  one  or  more  centers  and  has  delivered  several 
courses  of  lectures  on  "American  Literature.*'  After  a  course  of  lectures  has  been 
completed,  if  there  are  any  who  choose  to  carry  the  work  further,  special  classes 
are  organized  and  regular  recitations  are  held.  Antioch  College  is  also  doing  some 
correspondence  work. 

The  Ohio  State  University  is  centrally  located,  and  can  easily  reach  the  most  flour- 
ishing portions  of  the  State.  Her  faculty  has  attended  all  the  calls  that  have  come 
for  extension  lectures.  Prof.  James  Chalmers,  the  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Society, 
has  been  active  as  a  lecturer  and  as  an  organizer.  One  of  the  most  successful  courses 
was  that  of  thirteen  lectures  at  Circleville.  One  of  these  was  by  ex- President  Scott 
on  "Mind  and  Body,"  two  by  Professor  Thomas  on  ** Electricity,"  four  by  Prof.  G. 
F.  Wright  (Oberlin)  on  ''Man  and  the  Glacial  Period,"  and  four  by  Professor 
Chalmers  on  **  English  Literature."  Prof.  G.  W.  Knight  gave  a  course  on  "  History 
at  Washington,"  and  several  other  coni'ses  were  planned. 

The  University  of  Cincinnati,  though  not  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Society,  has  been 
more  active  in  university  extension  than  any  other  institution  in  the  State.  System 
and  thoroughness  are  characteristics  of  the  work  there.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  dean. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Sproull,  that  the  primary  object  of  the  movement  is  education,  pure  and 
simple.  He  seems  to  have  1  ittle  sympathy  w  ith  the  cries  for  popularizing  the  lectures 
and  class  work  until  the  educational  feature  is  endangered.  It  was  assomed  that 
many  who  were  anxious  for  aniversity  extension  were  not  prepared  for  work  of  a 
college  grade.  To  meet  the  necessities  of  students,  courses  of  *'  Introductory  Work" 
were  oilered.  Classes  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  were  formed  at  the  Hughes 
High  School.  Every  course  was  made  to  consist  of  thirty  exercises.  In  order  to 
accommodate  teachers  these  classes  were  held  on  Saturdays.  An  idea  of  the  success 
may  be  gained  by  noting  that  51  persons  almost  immediately  enrolled  in  one  or  more 
of  these  classes.  Such  was  the  preparatory  work.  At  the  university,  classes  of  a 
collegiate  grade  were  held.  This,  too,  was  day  work.  Every  Saturday  at  8.30  the 
classes  began  to  assemble,  and  every  hour  of  the  day  was  occupied.  The  laboratories 
and  the  library  were  opened,  and  the  extension  studenta  were  given  the  use  of  all  the 
college  apparatus.  To  make  the  classes  successful,  it  was  announced  that  no  course 
would  be  conducted  unless  at  least  15  persons  should  register  for  it.  Every  course 
was  to  consist  of  30  weekly  exercises,  a  fee  of  $10  dollars  being  charged  for  a  full 
course.  According  to  this  method,  classes  wero  organized  in  ancient  and  modem 
languages,  in  science,  in  history,  and  in  mathematics.  The  success  of  the  system  is  . 
attested  by  the  fact  that  a  total  of  258  students  were  enrolled. 

One  feature  of  the  work  in  Cincinnati  ought  to  be  outlined  in  full  because  of  its 
novelty.  This  was  a  course  of  weekly  lectures  on  the  ''  Bible  and  Biblical  Sub- 
jects," delivered  on  Saturday  mornings  at  10.30.  The  intention  seems  to  have  been 
to  make  the  course  a  comparative  study  of  the  Bible.  Lecturers  were  therefore 
chosen  from  every  sect  and  denomination,  as  follows:  ''The  Ethics  of  Moses,"  by 
Rev.  I.  M.  Wise,  D.  D.,  president  of  Hebrew  Union  College;  *'01d  Testament  and 
New  Testament  Canons,"  by  Prof.  M.  S.  Terry,  Ph.  D.;  "The  Transmission  of  the 
Bible,"  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Rishell,  Ph.  D.;  "The  Revised  Version,"  by  Prof.  W.  W. 
Davies,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  Hebrew,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  "Discovery  and 
Decipherment  of  the  Monuments,"  by  Prof.  I.  M.  Price,  associate  professor  of 
Semitic  languages  and  literature.  University  of  Chicago;  "Egypt  in  the  Days  of 
Abraham,  Joseph,  and  Moses,"  by  Prof.  J.  R.  Lampey,  D.  D.,  professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment literature,  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  "Monumental  Tradi- 
tions and  Genesis  I  to  XI,"  by  Prof.  I.  M.  Price;  "The  Bible  as  Literature,"  by 
Rev.  George  A.  Thayer,  D.  D.;  "Some  Traits  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,"  by  Prof. 
Edwiu  Coue  Bissell,  D.  D.,  professor  of  Old  Testament  literature  and  exegesis, 
McCormick  Seminary,  Chicago;  "The  Messianic  Idea  in  Prophecy,"  by  Rev.  T.  W. 
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Chambers,  S.  T.  D-,  New  York  City;  "  Job,"  by  Bev.  Dudley  Rhodes,  D.  D.;  "The 
Psalms, '  by  Rev.  F.  W.  Baker,  B.  D. ;  ''Ecclesiattes,"  by  Rev.  Lewia  Brown,  B.  D. 

While  statistics  of  the  work  in  other  parts  of  the  State  are  not  at  hand,  it  is 
probable  that  some  conrses  not  mentioned  above  have  been  delivered.  The  spirit 
of  the  movement  is  abroad  in  our  State.  The  newness  and  glamoar  have  worn  off, 
yet  the  past  year's  work  has  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  season.  When  we  have 
a  State  organizer  we  hope  to  do  much  more  than  we  can  at  present. 

Glancing  over  the  work  of  the  past  year,  it  is  evident  that  the  institutions  for 
higher  edocation  in  Ohio  might  be  doing  much  more  than  they  are.  The  University 
ol  Cincinnati  has  done  nobly.  Its  work  has  been  of  an  educational  character,  and 
has  been  graded;  but  it  has  mistaken  one  of  the  most  vital  functions  of  aniversitj 
extension.  It  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  object  of  the  movement  is  to  carry 
university  learning  out  to  the  people  and  out  to  all  people.  Its  students  are  still 
compelled  to  come  to  the  university  buildings  for  instruction,  and  to  eome  on  Satur- 
day. Only  those  who  will  in  some  way  find  an  opportunity  for  self-improvemeDt 
can  take  advantage  of  this  work.  Except  teachers,  few  mature  persons  can  spend 
even  Saturday  in  this  way.  The  clerk,  the  mechanic,  the  business  man,  the  seam- 
stress, can  attend  to  self- improvement  only  when  business  hours  are  over.  Mechan- 
ics' Institute  of  Cincinnati  would  not  flourish  were  not  its  instruction  given  m 
the  evening.  The  University  of  Cincinnati  might  reach  many  deserving  people  if 
it  could  organize  local  centers  in  various  parts  of  the  city  and  in  the  subnrbe  and 
there  hold  evening  sessions. 

What  the  University  of  Cincinnati  is  doing.  Western  Reserve  and  the  Ohio  State 
universities  might  be  doing  for  their  cities.  Both  are  located  in  large  cities.  The 
same  amount  of  energy  expended  in  organization  would  produce  like  results.  There 
might  at  both  places  be  held  Saturday  classes;  but  both  could  with  little  labor 
organize  several  flourishing  local  centors,  that  might  be  instrumental  in  molding 
society  and  in  awakening  the  youth  to  the  advantages  of  an  education. 

Most  of  the  other  institutions  of  the  State  are  located  in  the  rural  portions.  Satur- 
day classes  would  be  impracticable.  The  work  must  be  done  in  well-organized 
local  centers.  Every  town  of  1,000  population  is  able  to  support  at  least  one 
course  every  season.  Such  a  course  would  awaken  a  rural  community  to  new  life. 
Ohio  is  full  of  thrifty  towns.  All  university  extension  needs  is  organization.  If 
every  college  had  an  organizer,  each  instructor  would  bo  forced  to  do  all  the  exten. 
siou  work  that  he  could  do.  But  organizers  are  scarce,  and  all  colleges  can  not  afford 
to  employ  a  man  for  that  work.     Thus  arises  the  call  for  the  Ohio  Society. 

The  immediate  work  of  the  State  Society  would  seem  to  bo  to  place  an  organizer 
in  the  field.  Two  years  have  been  spent  in  vain  attempts  to  secure  State  aid.  Just 
as  the  American  Society  raised  a  guaranty  fund  to  insure  its  life  for  five  years,  so 
the  Ohio  Society  ought  to  act.  The  State  of  Ohio  is  wealthy  enough.  There  are 
wealthy  citizens  who  are  loyal.  A  guaranty  fuud  ought  to  be  raised  that  would 
permit  the  society  to  place  one  or  two  men  in  the  field  to  organize,  and  thus  to  call 
out  the  college  men.  The  society  can  not  afibrd  to  remain  inactive  until  another 
legislature  convenes.  Two  years  of  valuable  time  will  thus  be  lost.  A  guaranty 
fund  should  be  raised  and  an  organizer  placed  in  the  field  at  once.  Then  from  her 
score  and  a  half  of  colleges  Ohio  shall  be  transmitting  the  greatest  blessings  to  the 
greatest  number  of  her  citizens. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, — During  the  year  1893-94  instruction 
was  given  in  six  subjects,  with  a  total  attendance  of  257. 

For  the  year  1894-95  the  courses  announced  below  will  be  offered.  They  are  open 
to  all  persons  competent  to  engage  in  the  work,  but  are  intended  especially  for  those 
of  some  maturity.  As  a  rule,  they  include  the  most  essential  features  of  the  corre- 
sponding university  courses.  They  are  given  on  Saturdays,  at  the  university  builds 
ing,  when  the  libraries,  collections,  and  other  facilities  of  the  institution  will  be 
placed  at  the  service  of  the  classes.  The  fee  for  each  course  of  10  or  12  exeroiees  is 
$4 ;  of  20  exercises,  $7 ;  of  30  exercises,  $10. 
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Courses:  Latin — 30  lectures  and  exorcises.  Cicero,  De  Natnra  Deorum;  with  lec- 
tures on  Greek  Philosophy.  Piautus,  Captivi  and  Menaechmi.  Terence,  Andria; 
with  lectures  on  early  Latin  Poetry  and  Latin  Comedy.  Greek  Literature — 10  lec- 
tures. A  study  of  Ancient  Greek  Poetry,  from  Homer  to  Aristophanes ;  arranged  for 
those  nnfamiliar  with  the  Greek  language.  Greek  Archceology— 10  lectures.  A  course 
based  chiefly  on  the  architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  English 
Literature — 12  lectures.  Lectures  on  the  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  illustrated 
hy  readings.  A  syllabus,  with  lists  of  critical  readings,  will  be  provided.  French 
Literature — 10  lectures.  A  study  of  leading  French  writers  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. Spanish— 30  exercises.  Training  in  grammar,  composition,  and  easy  transla- 
tion. Spanish  Literature — 30  exercises.  Lectures  and  translations  from  modern 
authors.  The  class  is  conducted  in  Spanish.  Psychology— 20  lectures.  The  subject 
of  knowledge  and  kindred  topics  in  psychology  and  ethics.  History — 20  lectures. 
Modem  history  from  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  Analytical  Geometry— 20  exercises. 
Construction  of  loci;  equations  of  the  right  line  and  of  the  conic  sections.  General 
equations  of  the  second  degree ;  loci  of  the  different  orders.  Electricity— 10  lectures. 
Electricity  and  its  applications,  illustrated  by  experiments.  Chemistry— 30  exercises 
and  lectures.  Illustrated  lectures  preceded  or  followed  by  four  hours  of  laboratory 
practice  in  experimental  chemistry.  Advanced  work  also  in  qualitative  and  quanti- 
tative analysis  and  toxicology.  Charge  for  chemicals,  $10.  Graphical  statics— 30 
exercises.  General  principles  and  applications  to  the  construction  of  roofs  and 
bridges.  Astronomy — 10  lectures.  Historical  development;  the  Observatory  and 
its  instruments;  stars,  nebulie;  structure  of  the  Universe. 

Elementary  courses  in  subjects  preparatory  to  college  work— Greek,  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, mathematics,  chemistry,  physics — are  also  offered  on  Saturdays  by  the  teachers 
of  the  Hughes  and  Woodward  High  Schools. 

Univcraitif  of  Oregon^  Eugene,  Oreg. — The  president  delivered  two  courses  of  12 
lectures  each  on  English  literature.  At  Portland  the  average  attendance  was  125; 
while  at  Salem  it  was  60. 

Pacific  Univeraily,  Forest  Grove,  Oreg, ^The  president  delivered  one  course  of  6  lec- 
tures on  political  economy  at  Portland,  with  an  attendance  of  50. 

Willamette  University,  Saleniy  Oreg.,  offers  a  course  of  6, 12,  or  18  lectures  on  current 
history;  a  course  of  12  lectures  on  the  history  and  theory  of  money,  and  courses  of  6 
lectures  on  each  of  the  following  topics :  Production  and  its  problems,  monopolies,  tax- 
ation, distribution,  labor  question,  methods  of  social  reform,  charities  and  corrections, 
anthropology,  and  the  native  races  of  North  America.  One  course  of  6  lectures  on 
current  history  was  delivered  in  1893-94  at  Ashland,  Oreg.    The  attendance  was  600. 

Amctncan  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching.^The  work  of  this  society 
for  the  year  1893-94  is  given  in  the  following  tabular  statement,  furnished  by  Dr. 
Edward  T.  Devine,  director: 


Location  of  center. 


Altoona , 

Do 

A  Hsociation  Local . . 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 
Betbleliem 

Do 

Birmingham 

Bratlford 

Do 


Subject  of  coarse. 


American  Political  History 

English  Poets  of  Keyolution  Age 

Algebra  

Sliakespeare 

Age  of  Chancer 

Formative  Influence  in  American  History 

Civics 

Experimraital  Psychology 

Representative  American  Authors.*. 

English  Literature 

Political  Economj' 

American  Political  Hintory , 

English  Poets  of  Kevolution  Age 

Shakespeare , 


IS 

i 


-J 

<1* 


100 

22 

90 
275 
4G6 

63 

118  I 
145 
166  I 
150 

75  I 
254  I 


fi 

I" 


112 
150 


•^1 


>;<M 


25  I 
250 
150  1     100 
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Location  of  center. 


Sabject  of  conr?  e- 


Bnckiugham 

BuUer 

Camden,  N.  J 

Do 

Do 

Carliale 

Chambersbarg 

Chester 

Claghom  School 

Clearfiehl 

Ciimberlnnd.  Md 

Do\mingtown 

Doylestown 

Dimklrk.N.Y 

Do 

East  Boston,  Mass 

Erie 

Do 

First  Baptist  Church 

First  Presbyterian  Charch  . 
Fraukford 

Do 

Franklin 

Do 

Gennantown,  Phila 

Do 

Gettysburg 

Gennantown  School 

Girard  College 

Grnce  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church. 
Greensbarg 

Do 

Greenville 

Do 

Grove  City 

Do..: 

Haddonfleld.N.J 

Hagerstown,  Md 

Hammon  ton,  N.  J 

Hancock  School 

Harrisburg 

Hebrew  Literary  Society  . . . 

Hoston  ville 

Holland  Presbyterian  Church 
Hollidaysburg 

Do 

Hunter  School 

Huntingdon 

Tndiana 

Johnstown 

Kensington 

Lambert  ville 

Lnncaater 

Langhorne 

Latro  be 

Lehigh  Avenue 

Mart i nsburg.  W.  v'a .... 

Meade  School 

Manayunk  School 

Do I 

Mercor ' 

Millville I 

Muncy i 

New  Brighton ! 

New  Castle 

Do 

New  Century  Club , 

New  Hoi>e 

Kewtown 

New  Wilmington t 

Do 

Nicwtowu.  Philadelphia i 

Norlli  Kroad  Street  Presby- 
terian Church.  I 


i.llilli 

"so         £ 

ill 

§      ■   ?a 


ft 


Causes  of  National  Prosperity 8  50 

English  Poets  of  devolution  Age 6  180 

Shakespeare 6  100 

E'^ryptand  Israel 6  137 

American  Political  History 6  137 

Shakespeare C  225 

Protestant  Reformation 6  125 

Life  in  Ancient  Cities 6  93 

Civics 10  10 

Shakespeare 6  150 

American  Political  History tf  65 

Political  Economy 6  100 

American  Political  History 6  1  117 

English  Poets  of  Revolution  Age 6  148 

Shakespeare 6  148  ! 

Electricity 12  100 

English  Poets  of  Revolution  Age 6  140 

Shakespeare 6  157 

Civics :...  10  19 

do 10  21 

American  Literature 6  131 

Reformation 6,  52 

English  Poets  of  Revolution  Age 6  230 

Shakespeare 6  (  145 

Life  in  Ancient  Cities ;  6  200 

Shakcsiiearo !  3:  250 

Representative  American  A  u thors 6  190 

Literature  (American  Poets) '  10  35 

Civics i  10  15 

American  Literature 10  70 

American  Political  History 6  94 

Shakespeare 6  1^4 

English  Poets  of  Revolution  Age 6  213 

Shakespeare 6  130 

English  Poets  of  Revolution  Age 6  125 

Shakespeare 6  126 

American  Literature 6  175 

American  Political  History |  6  60 

Political  Economy !  6  58 

Civics 10  14 

American  Statesmen 6  152 

Physiology  and  Hygiene 10  180 

American  Political  History 6  82 

Civics 10  19 

do 6  75 

Shakespeare '  6  85 

English  Literature :  10  33 

American  Political  History {  6  103 

Shakespeare 6  245 

American  Political  History 6  05 

Civics 6  40 

Electricity 6  130 

American  Political  History 6  100 

English  Novelists 6  75 

English  Poete  of  Revolution  Age 6  91 

English  Literature 6  89 

Civics  and  Politic4d  Economy 10  46 

Shakespeare 6  80 

Civics 6  32 

American  Literature 10  23 

Civics 10  16 

English  Poets  of  Revolution  Age 6  150 

Epochs  in  American  History 6  75 

Representative  American  Authors 6  180 

English  Poets  of  Revolution  Age 6  157 

do 6  110 

Shakcs])eare 6  85 

Rise  of  the  Drama 2  250 

Political  Economy 6  75 

do 6  90 

English  Poets  of  Revolution  Age 6  160 

Shakespeare 6  150 

American  Political  History '      6  68 

Civics ;  10  23 


Jsl  S 

« >  I  a 


"50! 

*l 

4 

100  1 

4  ' 

3 

50  , 

4  , 

2 

100  1 

4   1 

3 

70  1. 

225 
100 
90 

10  '■ 
5) 
25 
8 

90  I 
104  I 
50 


21  1 

6  ! 

131  > 

4 

7 

115  > 

8 

30 
50 
170  , 

80 

...  . 

100 

180  1 

8 

76  ! 

4 

100 
25 

23 

54  ; 

-.  . 

75  I       3 

180  I     10 
12  ■ 


2 
10 


35 


20    

107  I    95 

45  7 

40  ! 


1 


85  I 


8 

50 

6  ' 

5 

50 

j 

2 

15 

1 
i 

3 
1 

'56' 

"i   . 

.... 

50 

1 

170 

10  1 

5 

115 

! 

80 

1 

S 

82 


2  I        2 

25  I      ii 
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Location  of  center. 


Korthminster    Presbyterian 

Church. 

Oak  Lane,  Philadelphia 

Oil  City 

Do 

Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch 

of  Covenant. 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

of  Crucifixion. 
Protestant  EpiscopalChurch 

of  Holy  Apostles. 

Do 

Philii 


English  Literature 

English  Poets  of  Revolution  Age 

Shakespeare 

Civics 


.do. 


Literature . 


Peirco  School  of  Business 

Keading 

Do 

Do 

Sewickley 

Do 

South  Philadelphia 

Spring  Garden 

Spring  (iarden 

Springfield,  Mass 

Do 

Southeastern  branch  of 
Young  Men's  Christian 
Asociation. 

Do 

St.  James  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church 
St.  Matthias  Protestant  Epis 
copal  Church. 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y 

Titusville 

Do  

Tonro  Hall.  Philadelphia.... 
Trenton,!}.  J 

Do 

Do 

Tnlane  University,  Louisi- 
ana. 

Uniontown 

Walnut  Street  Presbyterian 

Church. 
Warren.  Pa 

Do 

Warren,  Ohio 

Do 

Waynesburg 

Webster  School 

Westchester 

West  Philadelphia 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Williamsport 

Do...^ 

Woodbury.  N.J 

Do.... 

Yardlej' 

York 

Young  Mens  Leagueof  Holy  i 
Trinity  Protestant  Episco-  1 
pal  Church.  | 

Young  People's  Association, 
St.  Matthias  Protestant  I 
Episcopal  Church. 


American  Political  History. 
Shakespeare . 

Civics 

Astronomy 

Life  in  Ancient  Cities 

American  Political  History 

Enslish  Poets  of  Revolution  Age. 

Shakespeare 

English  Literature 

Comparative  Religion 

American  Political  History 

United  States  History 

l*robl6m  of  Money 

Civics  


American  History . 
Civics 


The  Conflict  Between  Mohammedanism 
and  Christianity. 

American  Political  History 

English  Poets  of  Revolution  Age 

Shakespeare , 

Civics , 

Electricity , 

Religions  of  the  World 

Astronomy 

English  History  Illubtratcd  by  Shakes- 
peare's Plays. 

English  Poets  of  Revolution  Age 

Civics  


English  Poets  of  Revolution  Age. . . . 

Shakespeare \. 

English  Poets  of  Revolution  Age 

Shakespeare 

English  Poetfl  of  Revolution  Age. . . . 

Shakespeare 

American  Literature 

Europe  Finds  America 

G  reek  H  Istory 

Greek  Literature 

Literary  Study  of  Homer 

Life  in  Ancient  Cities 

Representative  American  Authors.. 

English  Novelists 

English  Literature 

American  Literature 

Representative  American  Authors. . . 

do 

Civics 


English  Literature . 


6 

10 


10 

SI 

6 

6  ! 
3 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
10 


10 


10 


88  I   81 
148  i   70 
75    50 
30  ' 

2   .... 
4     1 
1 

1    I 
16 

64.    t '    1 

31  i 

105  ,   70  1   2     1 
160  1   50  i   2     1 
72    40  1   5     5 
265  1 1 ' 

140 '::::::!:::::.;:.. 

140  1 .--. 

180  1  150 
170   130 
214  1  175 
251  1  200 
35    20 
300   150 
300  ' 

5  

..'   "i 

5     4 

32 ; 

16  I 


35 


333 

300 

200 

331 

212  i 

195 

250 

112  I 
30 


17 


38 


1 4 

63  I .. 

212  I...  .'..  .. 

190  I 

125   18 


45 


300  i  200 
154  .  120 
195  ,  150 

195  ! 

120  !  100 
97  '   60 

190  I 

51 
188 

83 
161 

90 

93 
196 
113 

56 


14 
3 


75 

60  I 
70  I 


The  Becoiid  session  of  the  university  extension  samiper  meeting*  of  the  AnK^ricau 
Society,  which  took  place  last  month  (July,  1894)  was  a  gratifying  success  in  nearly 

'  From  University  Extension,  August,  1894. 
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every  particular.  The  registration  of  students  in  the  meeting  reached  330,  of  which 
number  195  attended  the  courses  in  the  five  departments  of  literature,  science  and 
art,  mathematics,  pedagogy,  history  and  civics,  and  economics  and  sociology;  and 
135  took  the  courses  in  the  department  of  music,  in  which  we  include  the  students 
in  the  summer  music  school  held  in  connection  with  the  summer  meeting.  With  the 
exception  of  music,  the  attendance  was  somewhat  equally  divided  among  the  various 
departments,  the  number  following  the  lectures  in  economics  being  greatest.  Tho 
total  number  of  lectures  given  during  the  four  weeks  of  the  meeting  amounted  to 
504.  Tho  corps  of  lecturers  numbered  64.  The  courses  offered  in  the  second  session 
were  much  greater  in  number  and  variety  than  those  of  the  first  summer  meeting  in 
1893,  as  one  may  learn  from  the  fact  that  there  were  enough  lectures  in  each  of  th« 
six  departments  of  the  meeting  just  closed  to  take  np  the  entire  time  of  the  students 
during  the  four  weeks.  The  department  which  attracted  most  attention  was  the  one 
given  up  to  economics  and  sociology.  The  lecturers  represented  the  most  advanced 
iscientific  thought  in  the  United  States,  and  the  success  of  their  courses  was  very 
marked.  Among  the  students  following  them  a  large  proportion  was  made  up  of 
college  professors  and  instructors  and  graduate  students  in  these  branches.  The 
lectures  were  intended  mostly  for  teachers,  and  tho  well-filled  notebooks  which  the 
students  carried  away  with  them  testify  to  the  substantial  and  instructive  nature  of 
tho  lectures.  Another  feature  of  the  meeting  deserves  special  mention,  namely,  the 
lectures  and  conferences  upon  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  study.  Great  atten- 
tion was  given  this  subject,  in  every  department  lectures  being  given  by  teachers  of 
long  and  varied  experience,  greatly  to  the  profit  of  the  great  number  of  teachers 
present. 

Brown  Unii^eraity,  Providence,  JR.  /.,  offers  courses  of  10  lectures,  each  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  Botany;  the  Shakespearian  drama ;  the  novel — Shakespeare,  Words- 
worth, Shelly,  and  Browning;  zoology;  physiology;  psychology;  biology;  political 
economy  and  banking;  elementary  physics;  Shakespeare;  Bible  lands;  tYench  lan- 
guage and  literature;  libraries,  books,  and  reading;  history  of  music;  Greek  history 
and  literature;  English  literature;  mediaeval  and  modem  history;  period  of  the  refor- 
mation; Homer  in  English;  botany;  classical  archaeology;  history  of  philosophy; 
English  literature;  pedagogics;  astronomy;  German  language  and  literature;  social 
science.  During  1893-94  16  courses  were  delivered  to  audiences  that  numbered 
about  600. 

rvirci'siftj  of  the  South,  Scwanee,  Tenn, — There  were  delivered  at  Sewanee  the  fol- 
lowing lectures:  three  on  Goethe,  with  an  attendance  of  125;  2  on  Tennyson,  with  an 
attendance  of  150;  3  on  the  transportation  problem,  and  3  single  lectures. 

Universiiy  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.,  offers  courses  of  not  more  than  6  lectures  on  Eng- 
lish literature  J  chemistry;  geometry;  formation  of  the  American  Union ;  dynamic 
geology;  beginnings  of  the  English  drama;  psychology;  German  literature;  French 
literature ;  education  and  pedagogy ;  biology ;  and  Greek  literature. 

Jiinhmond  College,  Richmond,  Fa.,  gave  3  courses  of  6  lectures  each  at  Richmond,  on 
tho  following  subjects:  Poetry  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  attendance  75;  French  litera- 
ture in  seventeenth  century,  attendance  100;  applied  electricity,  attendance  120. 

Vnivereiiy  of  Wisconsin,  Madison ^  Wis.— At  tho  opening  of  the  year  1893-94, 37  courses 
of  6  lectures  each  were  offered,  as  follows:  English  School  of  Philosophy ;  History  of 
Ethics;  ^Esthetics;  English  Literature ;  Shakespeare;  English  Poets  and  the  French 
Revolution;  Early  Scandinavian  History  and  Literature;  Greek  Literature;  Greek 
Life;  Socialism;  Distribution  of  Wealth;  Colonization  of  North  America;  United 
States  Politics,  1789-1840;  English  Constitution;  Practical  Economics;  European 
History  in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  Economic  Problems  of  the  Day;  Money  and 
Credit;  The  Making  of  Wisconsin;  The  History  of  England;  Women's  Place  in 
Social  Economics;  ITie  Ethics  of  Domestic  Science;  Public  Finance;  Oratorical 
Delivery;  Phonetics;  Bacteriology;  Physiology  of  Plants;  Geolo^;  Physiology; 
Chemistry;  Chemistry  of  the  Alkaloids  and  Ptomaines;  Chemistry  of  Camphors  and 
Terpenes;  Astronomy. 
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Tbo  courses  deliTcred  during  the  year  were  <^s  follows: 


Location  of  center. 


Autigro.Wift 

StuFKeon  Boy,  Wis 

Racine,  Wi» 

Sparta,  Wis , 

Do 

Winona,  Minn 

Do 

La  Crosse,  Wis 

Do 

Appleton,  Wis 

Milwaukee,  Wia 

Do 

Do 

Oshkoah,  Wis 

Do 

Do 

Galpflburg.m 

Do 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Ean  Claire,  Wis 

Elroj.Wis 

Green  Bay,  Wis 

Rockford,  III 

AVanpuii.Wls 

Kenosha,  Wis 

Waupaca,  Wis 

Stevens  Toint,  Wis . .. 

Do 

Lancaster,  Wis 

Do 

Baraboo.  Wis 

Green  Bay,  Wis 

Fox  Lake,  Wis 

JetferHon,  Wis 

Kankauna,  Wis 

Prairie  da  Cliien,  Wis. 

Waubau.  Wis 

Merrill,  Wis 

Hudson.  Wis 

Rivc^  Falls,  Wis 

Meconionie,  Wis 


Subject  of  course. 


English  Literature. 
do : 


do 

Shakespeare 

Bacteriology 

Shakespeare 

Bacteriology 

Shakespeare 

Bacteriology 

Shakespeare '. 

do 

iEsthotics 

Ethics 

Shakespeare 

Economics 

History  in  >Iineteenth  Century  , 

Private  Property 

Bacteriology 

Socialism 

Economies 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


American  Colonization. 

do 

Bacteriology 

American  Colonisation . 

American  Politics 

....do 

....do 

....do 

History  of  Wisconsin . . 

Astronomy 

do 

Bacteriology , 

do , 

do 


2 

^» 

H 
^! 
i 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
G 
0 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 


s 

fl  s 

"I 
li 


120 
00 
250 
181 
184 
250 
178 
210 
178 
300 
.150 
850 
250 
350 
150 
170 
150 
240 
400 
375 
150 
225 
247 
175 
250 
225 
200 
150 
1.50 
164 
150 
200 
150 
150 
150 
91 
330 
175 
225 
135 
100 


I 

u 


il 


100 

90 

78 
120 

82 

85 

82 
100 
300 

50  I 

80  t 
300  ' 
125  , 

40 

75  ' 
115  i 
200  : 
300  I 
125 
200 
200 
150 
225 
200 
175 

50 

50 

40 

75 
100 

50 
140 
100 

29 


200 
75 
40 


(^   1  « 


n 


3  I.... 


i    I 


University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo, — The  following  courses  of  6  lectures  each 
areoflfercd:  Political  Economy ;  Psychology;  Geology;  Greek  and  Roman  Literature; 
Normal  School  Work ;  French  and  Gorman  Literature ;  Horticulture ;  Electricity  and 
Magnetism ;  Chemistry  of  Food ;  English  and  American  Literature. 

Correspondence  courses  areoflored  in  Political  Economy,  Geology,  Physics,  Botauy, 
Biology,  Beginning  Latin,  Beginning  Greek,  Latin  Literature  (in  English),  Greek 
Literature  (in  English),  Normal  Methods,  School  Management,  Psychology,  Philoso- 
phy of  Education,  History  of  Education,  Elementary  Algebra,  Mechanics,  Experi- 
mental Psychology,  Elementary  Geometry,  Astronomy,  German  Literature,  French 
Literature,  Ancient  History,  Modern  History,  American  History,  Constitutional 
History  of  the  Uniteil  States 


llEPORT  OF  THE   SCHOOL   OF   APPLIED    ETHICS. 

The  School  of  Applied  Ethics  has  held  three  summer  sessions,  with  increasing  suc- 
cess, in  the  historic  town  of  Plymouth,  Mass.  The  last  session  continued  five  weeks, 
from  July  12  to  August  15,  1894.  The  other  two — of  six  weeks  each— were  held  in 
1891  (July  1  to  August  12)  and  1892  (July  6  to  August  17).  The  school  has,  thus  far, 
had  three  departments — ethics,  economics,  and  history  of  reiigions — under  the  direc- 
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tion,  respectiyely,  of  Prof.  Felix  Adler,  of  New  York ;  Prof.  H.  C.  Adams,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy,  of  Harvard  University,  who  have  each 
in  turn  acted  aa  dean  of  the  school. 

First  seeHan  (1891 ,  H,  C,  Adams,  dean),— The  first  year  the  faculty,  including  Sun- 
day lecturers,  numbered  29,  and  116  lectures  in  all  were  given.  The  general  sub- 
jects treated  in  the  three  departments  were  as  follows : 

I.  Department  of  Economics.— -History  of  Industrial  Society  and  Economic  Doctrine 
in  England  and  America,  16  lectures  by  Prof.  H.  C.  Adams,  University  of  Michigan ; 
Modern  Agrarianism,  3  lectures  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Clark,  Smith  College ;  Social  Ques- 
tions Suggested  by  the  Crowding  of  Cities,  4  lectures  by  Albert  Shaw,  editor  Review 
of  Reviews;  Cooperation  and  Workingmen's  Insurance,  3  lectures  by  Prof.  P.  W. 
Taussig,  Harvard  University ;  Factory  Legislation  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
3  lectures  by  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor;  Educa- 
tion m  its  Social  and  Economic  Aspects,  3  lectures  by  Prof.  E.  J.  James,  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  Socialism,  3  lectures  by  Pres.  E.  Benj.  Andrews,  Brown  University. 

II.  Department  of  Ethics. — The  Moral  Instruction  of  Children,  18  lectures  by  Prof. 
Felix  Adler;  Politics  and  Ethics,  3  lectures  by  Prof.  R.  E.  Thompson,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  The  Indian  Question,  2  lectures  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Thayer,  Harvard 
University,  and  2  by  Herbert  Welsh,  Secretary  Indian  Rights  Association;  Criminals 
and  the  State,  3  lectures  by  Dr.  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  New  York;  The  Problem  of  Charity 
in  Great  Cities,  3  lectures  by  J.  H.  Finley,  secretary  State  Charities  Aid  Association 
of  New  York;  Reform  Movement  among  Workingmen,  3  lectures  by  W.  L.  Sheldon, 
St.  Louis ;  Humane  Treatment  of  Animals,  2  lectures  by  Prof.  William  £.  Sheldon, 
Boston;  Vivisection,  1  lecture  by  Mrs.  Caroline  Earle  White,  president  S.  P.  C.  A., 
Philadelphia;  Ethical  Theory,  3  lectures  by  William  M.  Salter,  Philadelphia. 

III.  Department  of  History  of  Religions. — The  History,  Aims,  and  Method  of  the 
Science  of  History  of  Religions,  18  lectures  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy,  Harvard  University; 
The  Babylonian-Assyrian  Religion,  3  lectures  by  Prof.  Morris  Jastrow,  jr.,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania ;  Buddhism,  3  lectures  by  Prof.  M.  Bloomfield,  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  Mohammedanism,  3  lectures  by  Prof.  George  F.  Moore,  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary ;  The  Greek  Religion,  3  lectures  by  Prof.  B.  I.  Wheeler,  Cornell 
University ;  The  Scandinavian  Religion,  3  lectures  by  Prof.  G.  L.  Kittredge,  Har- 
vard University;  The  Laic  Religion  of  the  Middle  Age,  3  lectures  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Newell,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore. 

Sunday  afternoon  lectures. — The  New-Jerusalem  Church,  Prof.  J.  F.  Wright  (Swe- 
deuborgiau) ;  Modern  Judaism,  Rev.  R.  De  Sola  Mendes,  D.  D.  (Jewish);  Unitarian- 
ism,  Rev.  H.  Price  Collier  (Unitarian);  The  Pioblem  of  Church  Unity,  Rev.  George 
Dana  Boardman,  D.  D.  (Baptist);  The  Christianity  of  Christ  Applied  to  Nineteenth 
Century  Life,  Rev.  B.  E.  Warner,  D.  D.  (Episcopalian). 

Second  Session  {1892,  Prof.  C,  H,  Toy y.  Dean), ^The  second  year  there  were  22  lec- 
turers. Ninety-six  lectures  were  given,  including  those  on  Sunday  afternoon.  There 
were  no  lectures  on  Wednesday,  that  day  having  been  set  apart  for  conferences 
and  other  special  meetings.  This  experiment  was  regarded  favorably,  but  was  not 
repeated  during  the  present  year,  as  it  was  decided  to  limit  the  Session  to  five  weeks. 
The  Subjects  of  the  different  courses  in  1892  were  as  follows: 

1.  Department  of  Economics. — Changes  in  the  Theory  of  Political  Economy  Since 
Mill,  5  lectures  by  Prof.  H.  C.  Adams,  University  of  Michigan;  The  Theory  of  Social 
Progress :  a  Study  in  Sociology,  5  lectures  by  Prof.  F.  H.  Giddings,  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege; Self-Help  and  Legislation  for  Promoting  it,  3  lectures  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig, 
and  2  by  Mr.  Edward  Cummiugs,  Harvard  University;  The  Function  of  Philan- 
throphy  in  Social  Progress,  2  lectures  by  Father  J.  O.  S.  Huntington,  '*The  Holy 
Cross,"  Westminster,  Md. ;  2  by  Miss  Jane  Addams,  "Hull  House,'' Chicago,  and  1 
by  Mr.  Robert  A.Woods,  "Andover  House,"  Boston;  Statistical  Presentation  of 
Industrial  Problems,  5  lectures  by  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Critical  Study  of  the  Labor  Problem  and  of  the  Monopoly 
Problem,  5  lectures  by  Prof.  H.  C.  Adams. 
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II.  I>op»rtment  of  Ethics.— The  Beginniugs  of  Kefleotive  Speculation  on  Ethical 
Problfins  (Au  Historical  Survey  of  Greek  Ethics),  15  lectures  bjMr.  Bernard  Bosan- 
qnet,  of  London,  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  University  College,  Oxford ;  The  Moral 
Evolution  of  our  Political  Institutions,  3  lectures  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Sheldon,  St.  Louis; 
The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  Civil  Government,  Historically  and  Legally  Consid- 
ered, 8  lectures  by  Prof.  John  W.  Burgess,  Columbia  College;  The  Idea  of  Justice, 
with  its  Political  and  Economic  Applications,  3  lectures  by  Mr.  William  M.  Salter, 
Philadelphia;  The  Principles  of  Administration  of  Charity  and  its  Chief  Dangers, 
1  lecture  by  Mr.  Bernard  Bosanquet,  London. 

III.  Department  of  History  of  Religions. — The  Hebrew  Religion :  The  Prophets, 
5  lectures  by  Prof.  George  F.Moore,  Andover  Theological  Seminary;  The  Reli;;ion  of 
Ancient  Persia,  and  its  Relations  to  Judaism,  5  lectures  by  Prof.  A.  V.  Williams 
Jackson,  Columbia  College;  The  Ritual  Law,  5  lectures  by  Prof.  Morris  Jastrow,  jr.. 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  The  Psalter,  5  lectures  by  Prof.  John  P.  Peters,  formerly 
of  University  of  Pennsylvania;  The  Wisdom  Books,  5  lectures  by  Piof.  C.  H.  Toy, 
Harvard  University;  The  Talmud,  5  lectures  by  Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  Chicago. 

Sunday  afternoon  lectures.— Religion  as  a  Social  Force,  Judge  W.  C.  Robinson, 
Yale  University;  The  Relation  of  New  Testament  Criticism  to  Religious  Belief, 
President  Orello  Cone,  Buchtel  College,  Akron,  Ohio ;  Ethical  Ideals  in  Business,  Prof: 
Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  D.  D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  The  Kingdom  of  Human- 
ity, Father  J.  O.  S.  Huntington;  Ethics  and  Religion,  Prof.  B.  P.  Bowne,  Boston 
University ;  An  Ethical  View  of  Life,  William  M.  Salter,  Philadelphia. 

On  account  of  the  World's  Fair  Congress,  in  which  many  of  those  connected  with 
the  school  took  part,  it  was  decided  not  to  hold  a  session  in  the  summer  of  1893. 

Third  Session  (1894,  Prof.  Felix  Adier,  Dean), — This  last  summer  the  school  had  a 
faculty  of  25  lecturers,  besides  the  5  who  spoke  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  altogether 
101  lectures  were  given. 

The  apprehension  felt  by  some  that  the  attendance  might  be  smaller  than  usual, 
on  account  of  the  general  business  depression,  was  immediately  dispelled  upon  the 
opening  of  the  school. 

The  inaugural  exercises  on  the  evening  of  July  12  drew  a  full  house.  The  enroll- 
ment of  students  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  consisting  chiefly  of  clergy- 
men of  various  denominations,  college  instructors,  teachers,  and  post-graduates  was 
much  larger  than  at  any  previous  session. 

The  lectures  began  Thursday,  July  12,  in  the  new  high-school  building,  recently 
erected  at  a  great  cost  to  the  town,  which  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  admira- 
bly fitted  for  the  summer  meetings  of  the  school.  With  the  exception  of  the  Educa- 
tional Week,  all  the  lectures  were  held  m  the  morning,  the  attendance  at  the 
different  courses  varying  from  about  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  Sunday 
afternoon  lectures  invariably  drew  an  audience  of  several  hundred. 

Not  only  in  attendance,  but  in  the  unity  of  the  programme,  and  in  the  sustained 
interest  with  which  the  various  courses  m  the  different  departments  were  followed, 
this  session  was  a  marked  advance  over  those  of  previous  years.  The  general  sub- 
ject in  each  department  was  the  labor  question,  which  was  treated  from  various 
poiuts  of  view  by  a  large  corps  of  able  lecturers,  including  some  of  the  foremost 
political  economists  of  our  leading  colleges  and  universities,  and  other  distinguished 
scholars.  Two  important  lectures  were  given  which  were  not  on  the  regular  pro- 
gramme. One  was  by  the  secretary  of  the  late  royal  commission  on  labor,  Mr. 
(Jeoffrey  Drage,  who  visited  the  school,  and  by  special  invitation  gave  a  valuable  and 
interesting  impromptu  account  of  the  aims,  methods,  and  results  of  the  Royal  Labor 
Commission.  The  other  unexpected  feature  was  an  able  address  by  Prof.  J.  Fstlin 
Carpenter,  of  New  Manchester  College,  Cambridge,  England,  on  "The  Ethics  of 
Buddhism,''  and  its  bearings  upon  some  of  our  present  problems. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  conference  of  educators  on  the  relation  of 
education  to  ethics  and  sociology,  which  drew  together  many  prominent  educators. 
On  account  of  the  interest  awakened  it  has  been  decided  to  give  educational  sub- 
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jects  n  permanent  place  iu  the  programme  of  the  School  of  Applied  Ethics.  An 
editorial  in  the  Educational  Review  of  October,  upon  the  educational  conference  of 
last  summer,  says: 

*'  Nothing  could  have  afforded  a  better  illustration  of  the  great  interest  thinking 
people  now  so  universally  take  in  the  study  of  educational  questions  than  the  suc- 
cess of  these  meetings The  audience  increased  in  size  from  session  to 

session,  and  the  evening  discussions  which  followed  the  lectures  were  animated. 
.  .  .  .  The  importance  oi  a  careful  consideration  of  the  relations  of  the  school 
to  ethical,  social,  and  industrial  questions  by  such  audiences  as  assemble  at  the 
Summer  School  of  Ethics,  and  the  practical  value  of  bringing  these  considerations 
homo  to  professional  and  nonprofessional  minds  alike,  are  not  likely  to  be  over- 
estimated." 

.  The  lectures  of  the  recent  session  were  more  widely  and  fully  reported  than  in 
previous  years.  The  Associated  Press  gave  regular  reports,  for  the  first  time,  and 
the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  had  a  special  correspondent,  who  gave  excelleut 
daily  reports  of  two,  three,  and  four  columns.  The  Springfield  Republican  also 
published  comprehensive  weekly  reports  by  a  special  correspondent.  Valuable 
accounts  of  the  work  of  the  school  have  appeared  in  the  Congregatioualist,  Journal 
of  Education,  and  other  papers.  In  an  editorial  on  ''  Summer  Schools''  the  Coug^- 
gationalist  says: 

*' Especially  significant  is  the  interest  taken  in  the  great  social  and  economic  ques- 
tions so  vitally  connected  with  the  life  of  the  people.  The  Plymouth  School  of 
Ethics  is  a  conspicuous  illustration,  where  able  men  hare  discussed  with  profound 
study  of  historical  and  of  present  conditions,  apart  from  all  political  or  sectarian 
bias,  the  historical  relations  between  church  and  state,  the  growth  of  labor  organ- 
izations and  their  relation  to  the  Government,  socialism  and  its  practical  working, 
and  kindred  topics,  which  concern  the  happiness  and  usefulness  of  every  citizen. 
Schools  like  this  must  tend  to  attract  large  numbers,  while  reports  of  their  doings 
will  be  widely  read.  Work  of  this  sort  gives  added  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  democratic  government." 

Rev.  Wm.  II.  Johuson,  of  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  wrote  to  the  Conservator  as 
follows:  ^'It  would  be  difficult,  I  think,  to  overestimate  the  influence  which  this 
school  is  exerting  on  the  development  of  thought  among  us.  Inspiring  teachers, 
lecturers,  and  preachcrS;  it  is  making  itself  felt  most  widely  and  helpfully." 

A  list  of  the  general  subjects  treated  by  the  difi'erent  lecturers  is  given  below: 

I.  Department  of  Economics. — Relation  of  Economics  to  Social  Progress:  His- 
torical Basis  of  Modern  Industries,  5  lectures  by  Prof.  H.  C.  Adams,  University  of 
Michigan;  Relation  of  Economic  Theory  to  Social  Progress,  4  lectures  by  Professor 
Adams ;  Civilization  and  Money,  Their  Relation  Illustrated  by  the  History  of  Money, 
3 lectures  by  President  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  Brown  University;  The  Ethics  and 
the  Economics  of  Distribution,  3  lectures  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Clark,  Amherst  College;  The 
Social  Functions  of  Wealth,  3  lectures  by  Prof.  F.  H.  Giddings,  Columbia  College; 
Ethnical  Basis  for  Social  Progress  in  the  United  States,  3  lectures  by  Prof.  Richmond 
Mayo  Smith,  Columbia  College ;  Practical  Problems  iu  Municipal  Economy,  3  lectures 
by  Prof.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Relation  of  Political  and  Indus- 
trial Reform,  3  lectures  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  Cornell  University;  The  Transporta- 
tion Problem,  3  lectures  by  Professor  Adams. 

II.  Department  of  Ethics. — Ethics  and  the  Labor  Question:  Outlines  of  Economio 
Ethics,  12  lectures  by  Prof.  Felix  Adler,  New  York;  The  Ethical  Ideal  of  the  State, 
3 lectures  by  Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson,  Princeton  University ;  The  Fundamental  Nature 
of  Government  and  its  Possible  Functions  in  Relation  to  the  Industrial  Problem,  3 
lectures  by  William  M.  Salter,  Philadelphia ;  Moral  Forces  in  Dealing  with  the  Labor 
Question,  1  lecture  b^*^  Mr.  Salter;  The  Relation  of  the  Family  to  the  Labor  Question, 
3  lectures  by  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  The  Social  Christ,  3 
lectures  by  Rev.  Robert  A.  Holland,  S.  T.  D.,  St.  Louis;  The  Work  of  the  Royal 
Labor  Commission,  1  lecture  by  Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Labor 
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Commission  of  London;  The  Ethics  of  Buddhism,  1  lecture  hy  Prof.  J.  Eastlin  Car- 
penter, Manchester  College,  Oxford.  Relation  of  education  to  ethics  and  sociology : 
The  Relation  of  the  School  to  the  Lahor  Problem,  3  lectures  by  President  James 
MacAlister,  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia;  Industrial  History  as  an  Element  of  His- 
torical Study,  1  lecture  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Ashley,  Harvard  University,  followed  by  dis- 
cussion; The  Ethical  Element  in  Physical  Training,  1  lecture  by  William  G.  Andcr 
son,  M.  D.,  associate  director  of  gymnasium,  Yale  University,  followed  by  discus- 
sion;  Organic  Education,  1  lecture  by  Prof.  Felix  Adler;  The  Educational  Movement 
in  Europe  in  Relation  to  Social  and  Political  Movements,  1  lecture  by  William  H. 
Burnham,  Ph.D.,  Clark  University;  ITie  School  as  an  Ethical  Instrument,  1  lecture 
by  Prof.  George  H.  Palmer,  Harvard  University,  followed  by  discussion;  The  Ethical 
Element  in  the  Kindergarten,  1  lecture  by  .James  L.  Hughes,  Toronto,  Canada. 

III.  Department  of  History  of  Religions.— The  Church  and  the  Labor  Ques- 
tion: The  Old  Testament  and  the  Labor  Question,  6  lectures  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy, 
Harvard  University;  Relation  of  the  Early  Christian  Church  to  the  Social  Question, 
6  lectures  by  Prof.  Henry  S.  Nash,  Cambridge  Episcopal  Theological  School ;  Islam 
and  the  Labor  Question,  6  lectures  by  Professor  Toy;  The  Medijuval  Church  and  the 
Labor  Question,  6  lectures  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Ashley,  Harvard  University;  The  Modern 
Church  and  the  Labor  Question,  6  lectures  by  Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks,  Cambrid«»e, 
Mass.  In  connection  with  this  department  a  paper,  entitled  Peccatum  Philosophic um, 
by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  was  read. 

Sunday  afternoon  lectures. — St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers,  St,  Paul, 
Minn.;  Savonarola,  Mr.  Thomas  Davidson,  Brooklyn;  Meister  Eckhart,  Prof.  Josiah 
Royco,  Harvard  University;  William  the  Silent,  Rev.  George  Hodges,  D.  D.,  dean  of 
the  Cambridge  Episcopal  Theological  School;  Gregory  the  Great,  Rev.  Thomas 
Shahan,  D.  D.,  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Historical  lectures. — New  England  and  the  English  Commonwealth,  Edwin  D. 
Mead,  Boston;  The  Pilgrims,  their  Origin,  Career,  and  True  Character,  Hon.  William 
T.  Davis,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

The  interest  of  those  in  attendance  at  the  last  session  was  shown  by  the  formation 
of  an  "Auxiliary  Society  of  the  School  of  Applied  Ethics,'*  with  the  special  object 
of  making  the  school  and  its  work  more  widely  known  and  to  further  its  interests 
in  other  ways.  The  membership  fee  was  fixed  at  $5  a  year.  Permanent  ofHcers 
were  elected  and  over  fifty  members  were  at  once  enrolled.  Anyone  may  join  the 
Auxiliary  Society,  and  it  is  suggested  that  all  persons  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
school  should  enroll  themselves  as  members.  Members  of  the  Auxiliary  Society  will 
be  credited  with  the  amount  of  the  membership  fee  on  the  tuition  of  the  next  regu- 
lar session,  either  for  themselves  or  others  whom  they  may  designate. 

The  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Auxiliary  Society  is  Rev.  Paul  R.  Frothingham, 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 
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Thkological  Seminaries.— Jn  educated  ministry — Collegiate  training  of  theological 
atudenis —  Women  in  theological  aem  in  ariea — Benefaction  a— Degrees — Better  preachers, 
Mkdical  Schools.  ^Larger  number  of  students — Schools  of  medicine — Special 
courses — No  homeopathy  in  the  Souths  Women  students — Percentage  of  students 
graduating,  NuRSB  Training. — Education  necessary — Wages  of  nurses— Subjects 
of  insttniction.  Law  Schools  —Courts  lightly  esteemed—  Little  training  required  of 
students — Elevating  the  profession — Degrees--  Methods  of  instruction. 

Theological  Skminaries. 

An  examination  of  the  tables  allows  that  the  Presbyterians  have  a  larger  number 
of  theological  seminaries  and  of  theological  students  than  any  other  denomination — 
1,375  students  out  of  the  whole  number,  7,658,  or  17.9  per  cent.  But  they  are  divided 
among  several  independent  bodies.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  1,250  students,  or 
16.3  per  cent  of  the  whole  number;  the  Baptists,  1,101,  or  14,4  per  cent;  the  Luther- 
ans, 938,  or  12.2  per  cent;  the  Methodists,  924,  or  12.1  per  cent;  Cougregationtil,  626, 
or  8.2  per  cent;  Protestant  Episcopal,  444,  or  5.8  per  cent;  Disciples  of  Christ  and 
Christians,  366,  or  4.8  per  cent,  and  other  denominations  634,  or  8.3  per  cent. 

As  regards  endowments,  the  Presbyterian  seminaries  are  especially  prosperous. 
Omitting  Omaha  Seminary  (of  comparatively  recent  establishment)  and  one  (  r  two 
missionary  institutions,  all  of  the  others  have  good  endowments.  With  167  profes- 
sors, they  have  endowment  funds  aggregating  .$6,372,618,  nearly  $40,000  to  each  pro- 
fessor. Union  Seminary,  at  New  York,  and  Princeton  Seminary,  have  endowments 
of  nearly  $100,000  to  each  professor.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  and  Congregational 
schools  are  also  heavily  endowed,  about  $35,000  to  each  professor. 

It  is  noticeable  that  notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  members  in  the  Southern 
Baptist  churches  (1,280,066),  they  have  only  one  theological  seminary,  that  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  with  1,209,976  members,  has 
only  one  theologlcnl  seminary,  that  at  Vanderbilt  University,  Tennessee. 

A  scarcity  of  seminaries,  however,  has  not  prevented  these  denominations  from 
enjoying  a  vigorous  and  active  growth.  It  should  be  mentioned  hero,  however,  that 
many  theological  students  from  the  Southern  States  attend  Northern  seminaries,  just 
as  do  medical  and  collegiate  students.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  the  Southern 
Bai)tist  Theological  Seminary  at  Louisville  has  a  larger  number  of  students  than 
any  other  seminary  in  the  United  States,  268.  Only  five  other  seminaries  had  over 
200  students,  namely,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  McCormick  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Princeton  Seminary,  Seminary  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  Wisconsin,  and  Semi- 
nary of  St.  Sulpice,  Baltimore,  Md. 


^  By  A.  Erskine  Miller. 
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Diagram  1. — Distribution  of  theological  students  in  different  denominations. 
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Diagram  2. — Tkeoloffical  students  to  10,000  members. 
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AN   EDUCATED  MIKI8TBY. 

To  determine  relatively  the  edacatiou  of  the  ministry  of  the  dififerent  denomina- 
tions, it  would  be  very  erroneous  to  compare  the  whole  number  of  theological 
students  iu  one  denomination  with  the  whole  number  of  some  other.  If  one  denomi- 
nation has  only  half  as  many  members  as  another,  the  number  of  its  theological 
students  should  also  be  only  half  as  large,  if  the  ministerial  education  and  minis- 
terial  supply  be  proportionately  equal  in  the  two  denominations.  The  Bapti8t« 
have  1,101  theological  students,  while  the  Congregational ists  have  only  626,  but  it 
should  not  be  concluded  that  the  Baptist  ministry  is  therefore  better  educate<l  than 
the  Congregational,  for  there  are  about  seven  times  as  many  Baptists  iu  the  ITuited 
States  as  there  arc  Congregationalists. 

If  we  consider  ibc  number  of  members  in  the  Congregational  Church,  we  find  tliat 
they  have  a  larger  number  of  theological  students  relatively  than  any  other  denomi- 
nation, and  consequently  we  would  expect  them  to  have  the  best-educated  ministry. 
For  every  10,000  members  in  the  Congregational  Church  there  are  over  12  theological 
students.  The  Presbyterians  rank  second,  with  11  students  for  every  10,000  members ; 
the  Episcopalians  third,  with  8  students,  followed  closely  by  the  Lutherans.  In  the 
Catholic  Church  there  are  not  quite  2  theological  students  to  10,000  members;  iu  the 
Methodist  Church  a  fraction  over  2,  and  in  the  Baptist  not  quite  3.  The  above 
figures  show  more  conclusively  than  anything  else  that  some  modifying  cirrum- 
stances  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  For  instance,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Catholic  priesthood  are  usually  well  educated,  although  the  diagram  would  indicate 
diiTereutly.  Again,  the  ministerial  supply  may  be  much  greater  proportionally  in 
one  deuominatiou  than  in  another. 

COLLEGIATE  TRAINING   OF    THEOLOGICAL  STUDENTS. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  taken  ns  a  whole  a  larger  number  of  theological  students 
have  received  a  collegiate  training  than  any  other  class  of  professional  students.  In 
the  forms  sent  out  to  professional  schools  the  question  was  asked,  how  many  students 
had  received  the  degree  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  The  replies  from  theological  schools  were  far 
more  satisfactory  than  from  any  of  the  others.  Of  the  147  theological  schools  all 
answered  the  question  except  43.  Quite  a  number  of  the  larger  seminaries  publish 
this  iuformation  in  their  annual  catalogues,  giving  name  and  residence  of  each  stu- 
dent, the  college  he  attended,  and  year  of  graduation,  if  a  graduate. 

In  the  theological  schools  which  answered  this  question  there  were  4,699  students, 
and  of  these  2,185  had  received  the  degree  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  It  is  probable  that  this  is 
a  fair  and  correct  representation  of  the  number  in  theological  schools.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  the  theological  students  are,  therefore,  graduates  of  colleges  (46.5  i>er  cent). 

On  account  of  the  defective  returns  iu  regard  to  this  item  from  the  other  classes 
of  schools,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  compare  the  percentage  of  college  grad- 
uates among  theological  students  with  those  in  law,  medicine,  etc.  Of  the  67  law 
schools  no  information  was  received  from  25  schools  having  3,129  students,  and  in 
some  cases  where  tbe  question  was  answered  it  was  evidently  incorrect.  Judging 
from  the  returns  received,  only  about  20  per  cent  of  law  students  are  college  gradu- 
ates. The  information  from  medical  schools  was  evidently  so  imperfect  that  no 
attempt  was  made  to  tabulate  the  answers. 

WOMEN   IN   THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  147  distinct  theological  schools  and  departments  of 
universities  giving  theological  training,  the  students  until  recent  years  being  young 
men  in  almost  if  not  entirely  all  of  them.  But  while  woman  has  been  making  hep 
way  into  so  many  new  spheres  of  activity,  and  has  been  looking  around  for  still  other 
fields  to  conquer,  her  eyes  have  rested  on  the  umbrageous  walks  in  the  theological 
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domain,  where  the  vocation  of  enlisting  men  and  women  on  the  side  of  sobriety  and 
godliness,  and  of  pointing  out  to  them  the  daty  and  advantages  thereof,  is  held  to 
be  of  such  worth  to  mankind  as  to  compensate  for  free  education  and  a  maintenance 
while  receiving  it.  While  she  has  been  granted  admission  to  many  colleges  and 
universities,  she  was  not  to  be  appeased  by  any  annex  to  a  theological  school.  As 
so  many  women  are  going  out  as  missionaries  to  China,  Japan,  Egypt,  and  other 
countries,  they  desire  some  training  in  theological  studies  in  order  to  accomplish  a 
full  measure  of  success.  Where  can  they  receive  this  training  so  well  as  in  a  theo- 
logical school!  For  such  reasons  we  find  the  names  of  women  occurring  quite  fre- 
quently in  some  theological  catalogues.  Tnfts  College  Divinity  School  had  4  women 
enrolled  in  1893-94,  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  had  10,  and  at  Newton  Theo- 
logical Institution  there  were  6  preparing  for  foreign  missions. 

DENEPACTIONS. 

The  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Congregational  Church  was  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  largest  benefaction  during  the  year,  $470,642.  Of  this  amount,  $180,000 
was  contributed  by  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons. 

The  Lutheran  Seminary,  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  received  $38,710.  *'The  real  estate  of 
the  iuHtitutiou,  consisting  of  a  seminary  building  and  three  professors'  houses,  with 
some  20  acres  of  ground,  is  valued  at  $75,000.  The  general  endowment  fund  amoimts 
to  $110,820,  and  the  scholarship  endowment  to  $15,146.  The  library  numbers  over 
11.000  volumes.  The  board  of  directors  have  taken  steps  for  the  enlargement  and 
strengthening  of  the  institution.  As  the  beginning  of  this,  a  new  building  is  in 
process  of  erection,  mainly  for  lecture  and  recitation  rooms,  chapel,  and  library,  the 
cost  of  which  is  in  part  provided  for  by  a  bequest  of  $22,000  from  the  late  Matthew 
Eichelberger,  of  Gettysburg.    The  old  building  is  to  be  remodeled  and  renovated." 

The  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  nt  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  received  $48,000.  **The 
generous  bequest  of  Mrs.  M.  D.  Tustin  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband.  Dr.  J.  P.  Tustiu, 
amounts  to  the  endowment  of  a  professorship.  In  addition,  the  gift  by  a  prominent 
Northern  churchman  of  $20,000,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  expended  primarily 
upon  the  material  fabric  of  the  department,  provides  the  means  for  adding  many 
much-needed  improvements,  as  steam  heating,  water  supply,  etc.'' 

Mr.  J.  A.  Alexander,  of  Woodford  County,  Ky.,  deeded  to  the  Louisville  Presby- 
terian Theological  Seminary  property  in  Chicago  valued  at  not  less  than  $100,000. 

Benefactions  to  theological  schools  in  1898-94, 

Paci fie  Theological  Seminary,  California $13, 000 

Divinity  School  of  Yale  University,  Connecticut 31,375 

Catholic  University  of  America,  District  of  Columbia 35,000 

Gammon  Theological  Seminary,  Georgia 50, 300 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  Illinois 470,642 

Lutheran  Seminary,  Chicago,  111 5,000 

Augustana  Theological  Seminary,  Illinois 3,500 

Concordia  College  of  Springfield,  111 13, 000 

Wartburg  Seminary  of  Dubuque,  Iowa 4,566 

College  of  the  Bible,  Lexington,  Ky 6,500 

Louisville  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  Kentucky 100, 000 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  Maine 6,250 

Newton  Theological  Institution,  Massachusetts 50, 000 

Luther  Seminary,  St.  Paul,  Minn 1,000 

School  of  Theology,  Liberty,  Mo 2, 000 

German  Theological  School,  Bloomfield,  N.  J 14,  368 

Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 15,000 

General  Theological  Seminary  (Episcopal),  New  York 34, 008 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 25,000 

Hebrew  Union  College,  Ohio 25,000 

St.  Mary's  Theological  Seminary,  Ohio 12,000 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Columbus,  Ohio 8, 000 

Union  Biblical  Seminary,  Ohio 8,  .300 

Divinity  School  of  Kenyon  College,  Ohio 18,000 
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Oberlin  Seminary,  Obio $2,000 

Xenia  Theological  Seminary,  Ohio 18,500 

Allegheny  Theological  Seminary,  Pennsylvania 21, 121 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Pennsylvania 14, 500 

Lutheran  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  Pa 38,710 

Mcadville  Theological  Seminary,  Penu^iylvania 18, 000 

Columbia  Theological  Seminary,  South  Carolina 6,000 

Southwestern  Presbyterian.  Seminary,  Tennessee 1, 500 

Biblical  Department  of  Vanderbilt  University,  Tennesseo 2, 500 

Sewanee  Theological  Seminary,  Tennewee 48,000 

Hio  (Grande  Congregational  Training  School,  Texas 4, 476 

Kashotah  House,  Wisconaiu 25,000 

Total  benefactions 1,152,116 

DEGREES   FROM   TaEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  1893  the  Bureau  of  Edneaiiou  received  an  inquiry  from  a  professor  in  a  theolog- 
ical school  aa  to  what  seminaries  conferred  a  degree  upon  students  completing  the 
theological  course  and  whothor  it  was  given  by  diploma.  These  questions  were 
placed  in  the  forms  sent  out  to  theological  seminaries  and  the  answers  tabulated. 
(See  tables  of  theological  schools  in  another  part  of  this  volume.) 

Of  the  147  theological  schools,  a  little  more  than  one-third  (51)  replied  that  they 
gave  a  degree  to  students  completing  the  course  and  71  replied  that  they  did  not. 
Of  the  latter  a  few  gave  a  simple  certificate  of  completion  of  the  course.  Twenty- 
five  did  not  answer  the  inquiry  at  alL  All  of  those  answering  affirmatively  gave 
the  degree  B.  D.  (bachelor  of  divinity)  except  5  which  gave  S.  T.  B.  (bachelor  of 
sacred  theology). 

Of  the  51  schools  giving  a  degree  npon  completion  of  the  course,  42  gave  it  by 
diploma,  3  did  not,  and  6  did  not  anawer. 

The  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  confers  ''the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity 
upon  college  graduates  who  take  in  full  the  proscribed  course  in  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
present  a  thesis  on  a  prescribed  theological  topic,  and  pass  the  final  examinations. " 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  what  degree  is  bestowed  upon  a  student  completing  the 
course,  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  says:  "Full  graduate  Tb.lC, 
master  in  theology;  eclectic  graduate,  Tb.  B.,  bachelor  in  theology;  English  grad- 
uate, Th.  G^  graduate  in  theology.  Also,  Th.  D»,  doctor  in  theology,  after  an  exten- 
sive graduate  course.^' 

In  several  schools  the  degree  is  granted  only  to  those  students  who  have  taken 
A.  B.  or  B.  S.  before  entering  the  theological  sekool. 

BETTER  PREACHKRS 

Bishop  W.  X.  Ninde,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  says:* 

'*  In  schools  of  theology  emphasis  is  placed  on  scholarship.  The  student  is  stim- 
ulated to  enter  deeply  into  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  subject — to  give  himself  to 
the  severely  critical  study  of  the  Scriptures  until  he  shall  become  a  finished  exegete, 
employing  his  enthusiasm  and  strength  on  these  lines,  and  deferring  a  studioos 
application  to  the  more  practical  features  of  his  life  work  till  he  shall  become  fully 
and  solely  absorbed  with  it.  The  result  is  that  graduates  from  our  theological 
schools  are  often  well  equipped  as  scholars,  and  sound  and  forceful  as  thinkers, 
without  being  essentially  improved  as  preachers.  Perhaps  it  is  painfully  evident, 
especially  in  the  case  of  men  who  have  interrupted  their  ministry  to  tako  a  school 
course,  that  while  their  preaching  has  gained  in  literary  finish,  it  has  lost  somewhat 
in  fervor  and  pathos,  and  is  really  not  as  acceptable  to  tho  people  as  ft  formerly  was. 
The  urgent  call  to-day  is  for  live  and  magnetic  preachers — for  pulpits  that  can  draw 
and  move  the  people.  While  poor  preaching  is  not  wholly  responsible  for  tho  non- 
church-goiug  habits  of  multitudes  amoug  us,  It  is  undoubtedly  so  in  part.     No  man 


*  Boston  Zion's  Herald,  Juno  7,  1893. 
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will  reach  high  success  in  the  ministry  who  has  not  an  enthusiastic  love  for  preach- 
ing, not  for  the  praise  it  will  bring  to  himself,  hut  as  an  instrument  of  blessing  to 
others.  No  amount  of  learning  will  comx)eusate  for  the  lack  of  this.  The  student 
should  be  impressed  from  the  beginning  of  his  course  to  the  end  that  the  chief  and 
dominating  aim  is  to  improve  him  as  a  preacher;  that  all  the  studies  he  is  required 
to  pursue  are  to  serve  this  end  directly  or  indirectly,  and  that  if  this  end  is  not  met 
his  course  for  practical  purposes  will  have  proved  little  less  than  a  dead  failure.  If 
theological  schools  have  a  great  mission  in  our  church  it  is  along  this  line.  The 
great  need  of  our  young  ministers  throughout  the  land  is  sympathetic  but  searching 
and  faithful  criticism,  and,  I  should  add,  intelligent  criticism.  This  they  will  seldom 
receive  after  they  have  entered  upon  their  work.  People  will  express  their  opinion 
by  absenting  themselves  from  church  or  by  inattention  while  there,  but  the  preacher 
Vrill  be  tempted  to  attribute  this  to  anything  else  rather  than  to  his  own  faults.  In 
the  seminary  these  faults  can  bo  pointed  out  and  corrected." 

Diagram  3. — Students  in  professional  schools. 

Jkloaical  students— 21,802. 


Theological— 7,658. 
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Nurse  pupils— 2,710. 


Veterinary— 554. 
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Medical  Schooub. 
increased  number  of  students. 

The  yariation  in  the  number  of  students  of  any  particular  class  from  one  year  to  a 
succeeding  year  can  not  be  regarded  of  special  significance  in  determining  the  general 
growth,  for  many  causes  may  be  in  operation  to  produce  a  result  directly  the  reverse  of 
the  true  one.  Not  only  so,  but  the  number  of  students  from  year  to  year  will  vary 
more  or  less  without  any  sx>ecial  cause.  To  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion,  one 
must  take  the  number  of  students  for  a  series  of  years,  or  else  take  the  numbers  of 
two  years  sufficiently  remote  from  each  other  to  eliminate  all  minor  variations.  If 
we  compare  the  number  of  students,  for  instance,  of  1883-84  with  the  number  in 
1893-94,  we  can  form  very  correct  ideas  of  the  growth.  In  1883-84  the  number  of 
regular  schools  of  medicine  was  88,  in  1893-94  it  was  109;  homeopathic  schools  in 
1883-M,  13;  in  1893-94,  19;  eclectic,  9  in  1883-84,  and  9  in  1893-94.  Although  ther« 
was  a  net  increase  during  the  decade  of  42  in  the  number  of  medical  schools,  it  shonld 
not  be  inferred  that  the  permanent  establishment  of  medical  schools  is  easily  accom- 
plished, for  we  find  that  12  schools  which  were  in  the  list  of  1883-84  are  now  defunct, 
while  3  others  that  launched  their  barks  since  that  time  were  not  able  to  stem  the 
tide.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  names  of  medical  schools  are  not  gen- 
erally included  in  the  list  of  this  office  until  their  second  or  third  year ;  so  that  other 
schools  that  only  survived  a  year  or  two  may  not  have  been  included.  The  number 
of  schools,  however,  is  not  of  particular  importance,  for  a  struggling  institution 
with  a  dozen  students  and  with  instructors  whose  only  stipend  is  the  name  "  Pro- 
fessor'' counts  for  as  much  iu  making  a  total  as  an  institution  with  a  thousand 
students.    The  number  of  students  is  a  far  better  index. 

The  students  in  regular  medical  schools  in  1883-84  numbered  10,600;  in  1893-94 
they  numbered  17,601,  an  increase  of  66  per  cent.  Students  in  homeopathic  schools 
in  1883-84  were  1,267;  in  1893-94,  1,666,  an  increase  of  31.5  per  cent.  The  eclectic 
students  numbered  about  the  same  at  the  two  periods — ^767  in  1883-84,  and  803  in 
1893-94,  an  increase  of  only  4.7  per  cent.  The  number  of  regular  Qiedical  students 
increased  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  homeopathic  students,  and  more  than  fourteen 
times  as  fast  as  the  eclectics. 

If  this  increase  in  medical  students  continues,  the  question  will  soon  be  raised. 
What  are  they  all  to  do  f    Where  can  so  many  find  places  to  practice  their  profession  f 

"  It  Is  no  wonder  that  medical  men  complain  of  hard  times  when  competition  most 
necessarily  be  so  keen.  We  presume  that  a  rather  large  percentage  of  American 
medical  students  fall  by  the  wayside,  or,  if  they  graduate,  fail  to  pursue  their  pro- 
fession. It  is  at  best  hard  to  understand  how  8,000  new  doctors  every  year  can  earn 
a  living.  It  is,  in  fact,  becoming  constantly  harder  for  a  young  medical  man  to  get 
a  foothold.  What  he  lacks  in  training  at  college  he  makes  up  by  long  waiting  after 
he  gets  his  degree,"' 

The  ratio  of  medical  students  to  population  in  the  United  States  is  about  twice 
what  it  is  in  European  countries.  The  following  statistics  from  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  January  12, 1895,  give  an  exhibit  of  different  countries: 

**  United  Kingdom  (Great  Britain  and  Ireland),  8,696  total  registered  medical  stu- 
dents between  1889  and  1893;  for  the  year  1893,  based  on  yearly  accretions,  7,000; 
population,  37,000,000. 

'*  France,  total  number  medical  students  inscribed  on  the  books  of  the  Paris  Faculty 
of  Medicine  for  1894,  5,144;  population,  40,000,000. 

''Germany,  total  number  medical  students  registered  for  1894,  8,684;  population, 
60,000,000. 

"United  States  and  Canada,  total  number  medical  students  in  attendance  in  1894, 
20,800 ;«  population,  70,000,000. 

1  Pacific  Medical  Journal. 

'This  was  below  the  actual  number;  in  the  United  States  alone  there  were  21,802. 
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Diagram  4. — Shotoing  variatioti  in  number  of  professional  students. 
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"Proportions:  In  tho  United  Kingdom,  1  medical  stadent  to  5,286  of  population; 
in  FraDce,  1  to  7,776  of  population;  in  Germany,  1  to  5,757  of  population;  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  1  to  3,365  of  population/' 

If  these  figures  were  even  only  approximately  correct,  the  medical  profession  is 
sure  to  be  even  more  crowded  than  it  is  at  present,  and  it  has  been  found  that  rais- 
ing the  standard  both  for  entrance  and  graduation  has  not  diminished  the  actual 
number  in  attendance,  however  many  it  may  have  kept  out.  But  the  question  may 
be  asked.  Is  it,  after  all,  surprising  that  the  medical  profession  is  crowdedf  What 
profession  or  trade  is  there  which  is  not  crowdedf  And  is  it  not  but  natural  that 
the  professions  here  have  larger  numbers  in  proportion  to  population  than  in  Euro- 
pean  countries  f  The  common  schools  and  public  high  schools  are  educating  large 
numbers  of  young  men  who  have  aspirations  for  the  higher  callings,  and  a  larger 
number  of  parents  in  this  country  can  gratify  such  desires  than  would  be  possible 
in  densely  populated  Europe.  Nor  would  it  bo  a  credit  to  American  youths  if,  after 
enjoying  a  high-school  education  or  even  a  full  common-school  education,  they  should 
be  content  to  engage  in  work  calling  for  no  thought.  While  digging  out  coal  or  iron 
is  honorable  work,  and  the  industrious  and  honest  minor  deserves  every  respect,  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that  if  a  young  man  contents  himself  with  this  work,  who  has 
received  good  home  training  and  has  enjoyed  tho  privilege  of  completing  a  full  course 
in  a  common  school  and  a  public  high  school,  and  who  is  able  to  discharge  success- 
fully the  duties  of  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  requiring  good  educational 
qualifications,  he  falls  far  short  of  filling  the  place  for  which  he  was  prepared ;  he 
makes  a  poor  recompense  for  the  care,  attention,  and  expense  which  were  bestowed 
upon  him ;  while  his  work  is  honorable,  he  deserves  dishonor.  Young  men  who  have 
enjoyed  good  educational  advantages  know  that  thej  must  make  proper  use  of  them, 
and  as  so  many  in  this  country  receive  such  training  it  is  not  surprising  that  candi- 
dates for  professional  life  are  numerous. 

But  it  need  not  be  expected  that  all  young  men  who  can  pass  the  final  examina- 
tion in  medical  colleges  and  the  State  examinations  will  have  those  other  qualifica- 
tions— perseverance,  fortitude,  etc.— which  must  be  exercised  so  largely  in  attaining 
practical  success  in  medicine.  Some  competitors  must  fall  by  the  way.  The  law 
of  the  snrvival  of  the  fittest  must  hold  in  medicine  as  in  other  pursuits.  Large 
numbers  of  young  men,  after  graduation  in  medicine,  find  openings  in  other  linee 
which  yield  an  immediate  income,  and  others  find  that  while  the  study  of  medicine 
is  pleasant,  to  them  the  practice  of  it  is  very  difi'erent. 

SCHOOLS  OF  MKDICINK. 

In  tho  statistical  tables  of  1893-94  there  are  in  all  152  medical  schools;  109  regnlar, 
19  homeopathic,  9  eclectic,  3  physiomedical,  2  preparatory,  and  10  graduate. 
Omitting  the  preparatory  and  graduate  schools,  which  are  nonscholastic,  there  are 
in  the  regular  schools  17,601  students— about  87  per  cent  of  tbe  whole  number.  lu  the 
eclectic,  homeopathic,  and  physiomedical  schools  there  are  2,561— about  13  per  cent. 

What  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  those  schools!  How  does  an  eclectic  or 
homeopathic  school  differ  from  others t  What  is  physiomedicalismf  Perhaps  the 
briefest  and  best  way  to  get  a  correct  idea  of  those  schools  is  to  refer  to  tho  new 
Century  Dictionary : 

*^  Eclectic  medicine  is  a  medical  theory  and  practice  based  upon  selection  of  what 
is  esteemed  best  in  all  systems;"  they  "make  use  of  what  they  regard  as  specific 
remedies,  largely  or  chiefly  botanical." 

"Homeopathy — the  medical  treatment  of  diseased  conditions  of  tho  l>ody  by  the 
administration  of  drugs  which  are  capable  of  exciting  in  healthy  persons  symptoms 
closely  similar  to  those  of  the  morbid  condition  treated.  In  practice,  homeopathy 
is  associated  with  the  system  of  administering  drugs  in  very  small,  often  infinitesimal, 
doses." 
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Diagram  5.^8indenis  in  the  schools  of  medicine. 
Students  In  the  regular  medical  schools.  17,001. 


Homoopflthic  1,666. 
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Eclectic,  803. 
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Phyaioraedical,  92. 


Pbysiomedicalist. — "An  adherent  or  practitioner  of  that  school  of  medicine  which, 
in  its  treatment  of  disease,  uses  only  botanic  remedies,  discarding  those  which  are 
poisonons." 

The  above  descriptions  give  a  clear  and  concise  idea  of  the  three  schools  of  medi- 
cine mentioned.  What,  then,  is  the  distinctive  theory  or  i>Tactice  of  the  regular 
physicians?  Their  distinctive  feature  is  that  they  hold  to  no  distinctive  doctrine  or 
practice.  In  fact,  they  disclaim  being  a  school  of  medicine.  While  they  are  some- 
times designated  as  allopathic  by  followers  of  other  schools  of  medicine,  they  dis- 
claim the  appellation  entirely.  In  the  euro  of  disease  they  make  use  of  any  remedy, 
botanical  or  other,  similar  or  dissimilar,  which  they  consider  best  for  the  purpose, 
and  whether  the  dose  is  to  bo  largo  or  small,  is  determined  in  the  same  way,  while  the 
three  special  schools  administer  drugs  in  small  doses  and  use  medicines  not  disagree- 
able to  taste  or  smell.  . 

However  much  the  schools  of  medicine  may  differ  in  their  systems  of  therapeutics, 
there  will  probably  not  be  as  much  difference  as  between  the  treatment  in  vogue  in 
one  decade  and  that  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  succeeding  in  the  same  school.  What 
to-day  is  to  be  believed  is  to-morrow  cast  aside.  Works  on  medical  practice  pub- 
lished forty  years  ago,  however  well  preserved,  are  useful  now  only  as  indexes  of 
former  treatment.  Medical  libraries  can  not  be  handed  down  from  father  to  son  as 
valuable  inheritances.  A  cheap  cloth  binding  is  sufficient  for  almost  any  work  on 
medical  practice  in  a  private  library',  for  when  the  covering  wears  out  the  contents 
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Diagram  6. — Per  cent  of  increase  in  the  number  of  medical  students  from  I8SSS4  to 

1893-94. 


Homeopathic,  31.5%. 


Eclectic  4.7%. 


will  be  antiquated.  Phlebotomy  was  once  so  extensively  practiced  that  medical 
journals  took  the  name  ''The  Lancet."  Now  the  treatment  is  directly  opposite; 
instead  of  venesection  and  denying  the  patient  food  and  water,  we  must  strengthen 
the  vital  powers,  give  all  nourishment  that  can  be  properly  digested,  help  the  patient 
overcome  disease. 

Mercury  was  early  recognized  as  such  a  valuable  remedy  that  it  became  the  physi- 
cian's vadem^cumy  but  its  strongest  friends  were  its  worst  enemies.  They  found  it 
useful  in  every  disease,  and  heroic  doses  were  most  efficacious ;  its  dangers  were  over- 
looked or  minimized  in  the  mind  of  the  administrator.  But  someone  is  always  ready 
to  take  the  other  side  of  the  question.  They  published  abroad  the  danger  in  its  one 
(and  of  course  there  is  danger  in  its  indiscriminate  use),  and  pointed  so  effectively 
to  the  evils  wrought  by  it  in  some  oases  that  public  opinion  rebelled  against  it 
entirely,  and  physicians  were  often  compelled  to  desist  from  its  use  when  really 
needed.  The  pendulum  swings  backward  and  forward,  and  when  reaching  one 
extreme  its  own  weight  makes  it  to  rebound.  New  remedies  are  constantly  being 
introduced  and  hailed  as  deliverers  from  disease,  but  are  soon  forgotten  like  their 
predecessors. 

The  elixir  of  life  has  inspired  hope  and  buoyancy  in  the  old  and  enfeebled,  but 
laurels  are  still  in  waiting  for  him  who  shall  find  it.  The  fountain  of  youth,  like  the 
rainbow  in  the  sky,  is  ever  just  beyond  our  reach.  No  complaint  need  be  made  that 
human  beings  are  subjected  to  false  systems  of  therapeutics  in  any  school,  when  in 
less  than  twenty  years  all  of  the  present  methods  may  be  discarded. 

SPECIAL  MEDICAL  COURSES. 

In  a  few  universities  there  is  a  course  designed  to  be  preparatory  to  regular  medical 
work  and  taking  the  place  of  the  first  year  medical  course.  In  some  other  insti- 
tutions a  course  is  provided  for  post-graduate  medical  work.  The  course  prepar- 
•  atory  to  medicine  includes  subjects  usually  taught  during  the  first  year  in  medical 
colleges  having  graded  courses  of  three  or  four  years— chemistry,  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, botany,  and  materia  medica. 

In  the  University  of  Kansas  there  is  a  preparatory  medical  course  to  which  any 
student  can  be  admitted  who  is  prepared  for  entrance  to  the  freshman  class  of  the 
school  of  arts  in  all  English  studies.  There  are  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each. 
Students  completing  the  work  are  admitted  to  the  second  year's  course  in  any  of  the 
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larger  medical  colleges.  Daring  the  year  1894  property  to  the  value  of  $100,000  was 
given  for  the  development  of  the  medical  department. 

In  Brown  University,  Rhode  Island,  a  course  of  studies  has  been  selected  as  suit- 
able for  students  preparing  for  the  medical  profession. 

Randolph  Macon  College,  Virginia,  and  Nebraska  State  University  also  have 
courses  preparatory  to  medicine. 

Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  a  department  where  graduates  in  medi- 
cine and  college  graduates  can  pursue  the  study  of  the  purely  scientific  branches  of 
mediciue,  as  chemistry,  biology,  psychology,  and  anthropology.  The  department 
affords  no  opportunities  for  dissection  or  hospital  work,  and  does  not  confer  the 
degree  of  M.  D. 

"The  most  important  part  of  our  work  is  research,  and  we  wish  soon  to  be  ready 
to  be  chiefly  judged  by  the  value  of  our  oontribntions  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge." 

In  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  the  **  auxiliary  faculty  of  medicine  supplements 
the  customary  course  of  medical  instruction  by  lectures  on  branches  of  science 
essential  to  the  thorough  education  of  the  physician.  The  course  is  essentially  post- 
graduate. There  can  be  no  matriculation  by  medical  students  until  the  student  has 
entered  upon  his  second  year  of  medical  study." 

"A  student  in  the  auxiliary  department  of  medicine  who  is  a  baccalaureate  grad« 
uate  in  arts  or  science  of  this  university  or  of  an  American  college  whose  degrees 
are  accepted  by  this  university  as  equivalent  to  its  own  may  become  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  on  fulfilling  certain  requirements  prescribed 
by  the  faculty  of  philosophy  of  the  university.  He  may  choose  his  three  required 
subjects  from  the  following  studies:  Botany,  zoology,  geology,  mineralogy,  and 
bacteriological  hygiene.*' 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  above  enumeration  of  universities  with  preparatory 
courses  is  an  exhaustive  one  by  any  means,  for  at  present  rate  of  progress  it  will 
Boou  be  impossible  to  find  any  university  without  a  course  of  studies  leading  to  med- 
icine, for  it  is  generally  conceded  that  while  medical  courses  should  occupy  about 
four  years,  young  men  should  be  able  to  enter  the  practice  of  medicine  at  an  earlier 
age  than  28  or  30. 

NO  HOMEOPATHY  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

It  is  noticeable  that  if  we  omit  one  or  two  border  States,  there  are  no  homeopathic 
students  in  the  South.  In  the  North  Atlantic  States  there  are  595  homeopathic 
students;  in  the  North  Central  there  are  958;  but  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South 
Central  combined  there  are  only  61,  and  these  are  in  the  border  cities,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  and  Louisville,  Ky. 

It  will  be  seen,  too,  by  reference  to  the  diagram  giving  the  growth  of  the  homeo  • 
pathic,  eclectic,  and  regular  schools,  that  the  homeopathic  schools  are  not  keeping 
up  even  relatively  with  the  general  growth  in  the  United  States  at  large,  so  far  as 
numbers  are  concerned,  and  that  the  eclectics  are  still  further  behind.  Unless  it  be 
that  a  larger  number  of  graduates  from  regular  schools  than  from  homeopathic  or 
eclectic  fail  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  their  profession  or  else  abandou  it  after- 
wards, it  would  seem  that  homeopathy  and  eclecticism  will  gradually  become  less 
noticeable,  unless  further  strengthened  and  developed  by  their  freedom  from  the 
' 'shotgun  prescriptions'*  and  horrible  mixtures  suitable  only  for  a  person  without  a 
sense  of  taste  or  smell,  but  which  were  so  frequently  prescribed  a  few  decades  ago. 

WOMEN  IN  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  always  quite  a  number  of  women  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine. 
Most  of  these  probably  enter  upon  a  general  practice,  while  others  seek  a  practice 
specially  among  women  and  children.  Judging  from  the  enrollment  of  women  stu- 
dents, homeopathy  and  eclecticism  seem  to  be  more  popular  with  them  than  with  men. 
While  there  are  nearly  three  times  as  many  women  students  in  the  regular  schools 
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aa  there  are  iu  the  homeopatliic,  the  ratio  to  male  students  is  mach  smaller.  Id  the 
regular  schools  the  number  of  women  is  902,  which  is  only  5.1  per  cent  of  the  whole 
nnmber;  hut  in  the  homeopathic  schools  there  are  351,  or  21.1  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number ;  while  in  the  eclectic  schools  there  are  86,  or  10.7  per  cent.  In  all  the  medical 
schools  there  are  1,419  women,  or  6.5  per  cent  of  the  whole  nnmber. 

In  dentistry,  x>harmacy,  and  law  the  number  of  women  is  much  smaller;  dentistry, 
88,  or  2.1  per  cent;  pharmacy,  88,  or  2.4  per  cent;  and  law,  54,  or  seven-tenths  of  1  per 
cent. 

Diagram  7. — Proportion  of  tromea  in  medical  sckooh  in  189.%-94. 
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PEllCENTAGK   OF   STUDENTS  GRADUATING. 

A  diagram  has  been  made  to  show  what  proportion  of  the  whole  nnmber  of  atn- 
dents  in  law,  medicine,  theology,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy  were  allowed  to  gradu- 
ate at  the  end  of  the  year;  in  other  words,  to  show  approximately  what  amount  of 
preparation  is  required  of  students  in  each  of  these  pursuits  before  they  are  conaid- 
ered  qualified  to  enter  upon  their  work. 

Judging  from  the  results  there  given  and  from  the  osages  followed  in  these  voca- 
tions, it  is  concluded  that,  on  the  whole,  medical  students  at  the  present  time  are 
required  to  have  a  better  preliminary  training,  are  required  to  spend  a  longer  time 
in  the  study  of  their  profession,  and  must  undergo  severer  final  examinations  thaui 
students  in  the  other  professions,  law,  theology,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy.  If  we 
take  these  elements  of  preparation  singly,  the  result  might  be  different;  for  instance, 
it  might  be  claimed  that  law  students  begin  the  study  of  law  with  better  education 
than  medical  students;  but  when  wo  consider  all  three  of  the  items  mentioned,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  result  is  probably  as  stated,  namely,  that  medical  students  are 
required  to  make  better  preparation  for  their  work  than  any  other  class  of  students. 
This  was  not  the  case  only  a  few  years  ago. 
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Diagram  8. — Proportion  of  Btudenis  gratlualing. 
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Tho  proportiou  of  law  students  graduating  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  34  per  ceat, 
a  larger  percentage  than  in  any  of  the  other  classes.  This  was  probably  the  result 
of  the  short  course  in  law  schools,  7  law  schools  reqairing  but  oue  year  of  study 
beforo  graduation,  47  requiring  two  years,  and  only  13  requiring  three  years,  while 
of  the  152  medical  schools  only  3  have  courses  of  two  years,  tho  others  having  three 
years,  except  19  schools,  which  hare  courses  of  four  years.  Large  numbers  of  law 
students  serve  as  clerks  for  a  few  months  in  the  office  of  some  attorney,  are  admitted 
to  the  practice  of  law,  Mid  then  devote  their  leisure  time  to  real  preparation  for 
their  profession. 

Of  students  in  pharmacy,  27  per  cent  completed  tho  course  at  the  end  of  iho  year, 
and  of  dental  students  21  per  cent.  While  these  percentages  show  that  students 
must  devote  considerable  time  to  preparation  in  these  callings,  it  is  well  known  that 
many  Jioensed  druggists  never  attend  a  school  of  pharmacy  at  all,  and  the  require- 
ments of  dental  practitioners  are  also  lax. 

In  theology,  of  the  7,658  students  only  10  per  cent  completed  the  course  during 
the  year,  while  of  the  21,802  students  in  medicine  24  per  cent  graduated  at  tho  end 
of  the  year.  The  course  in  theological  schools,  too,  is  usually  three  years,  while 
several  schools  havo  courses  of  four  years.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  students  in 
theological  seminaries  receive  full  preparation  for  their  work. 

But  why  is  it  that  with  about  one-fourth  more  physicians  than  clergymen  in  tho 
United  States  there  are  about  three  times  as  many  students  of  medicine  as  there  are 
theological f  And  why  is  it  that  while  one  denomination  may  have  four  times  as 
many  members  as  another,  the  number  of  theological  students  in  the  two  denomina- 
tions is  about  the  samef  It  is  evidently  because  a  large  number  of  ministers  never 
attend  a  regular  seminary  course  at  all,  but  receive  only  private  instruction  from 
some  clerical  brother,  or  else  jump  full-fledged  Arom  some  other  calling  into  the 
ministerial  ranks.  This  is  well  known  to  be  true,  especially  in  some  important 
denomiuations. 

If  we  consider  the  interests  involved,  it  would  seem  to  be  only  proper  that  the 
education  of  physicians  should  rank  especially  high.  While  tho  legal  profession 
frequently  consider  questions  involving  large  estates  or  largo  funds,  these  can  not 
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be  considered  so  important  as  those  cases  where  health  and  life  are  at  stake,  and  to 
secure  which  surrender  of  every  possession  would  willingly  be  made. 

It  seems  also  that  the  physician  needs  a  better  preparation  for  his  work  than  the 
theological  student,  although  the  latter  will  aim  to  direct  the  spiritaal  welfare  of 
his  fellow-men,  a  calling  which  of  course  ranks  in  importance  above  all  others.  But 
in  order  that  one  may  succeed  in  turning  men  from  ways  of  vice  and  wickedness  to 
godliness  and  holiness,  it  is  not  so  necessary  that  he  shall  have  unraveled  all  the 
nice  distinctions  of  doctrine  which  set  up  one  denomination  against  another,  and 
which  cause  much  waste  of  effort,  but  it  is  very  important  that  the  teacher  of 
righteousness  shall  himself  be  righteous,  and  that  he  be  able  to  illustrate  his  pre- 
cepts by  his  example.  The  history  of  early  Methodism  is  convincing  proof  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  earnest,  consecrated  workers,  with  but  little  previous  train- 
ing for  the  work.  Many  of  those  who  have  received  full  theological  instruction  are 
themselves  opposed  to  a  strict  requirement  of  a  long  theological  course  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  the  study  of  medicine  the  previous  instruction  of  even  a  well-educated  person 
gives  him  but  little  knowledge  of  those  things  which  he  must  learn  before  beginning 
a  practice  of  medicine.  His  previous  training  will  simply  enable  him  to  grasp  more 
quickly  and  fully  the  new  ideas  presented,  and  accelerate  his  progress  along  paths 
untrodden  by  him  before.  It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  not  only  that  he  be 
capable  of  properly  receiving  instruction,  but  that  he  also  devote  much  time  to 
receiving  it,  and  that  he  give  clear  evidence  of  his  medical  kno wedge  before  receiv- 
ing a  license. 

Nurse  Training. 

The  nurse-training  table  mentions  the  names  of  66  schools,  with  2,710  nurses 
receiving  instruction.  The  number  of  instructors  was  not  given  in  the  table  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  in  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  number  of 
instructors,  quite  a  number  of  schools  invariably  reply,  '^  Instruction  is  given  by  the 
hospital  staff  of  physicians  and  surgeons.''  Some  schools  mention  only  four  or  five 
instructors  who  deliver  special  lectures  regularly  to  the  nurses  as  to  their  duties, 
omitting  entirely  the  regular  hospital  staff.  Another  school  will  probably  give  the 
number  of  the  entire  staff  in  two  or  three  hospitals  where  the  nurses  serve.  As  a 
result  one  school  will  be  reported  as  having  5  inntructors  and  another  as  having 
150,  while  in  reality  they  may  have  fkbout  the  same  number.  It  is  doubtful  which 
can  be  said  to  have  reported  correctly,  the  school  giving  only  the  number  of  actual 
lecturers  on  nursing,  or  the  school  which  included  every  member  of  the  hospital 
staff.  In  reality  the  nurse  receives  the  larger  and  more  important  part  of  her  train- 
ing in  the  hospital  ward,  where  she  constantly  gets  many  gentle  hints  as  to  what 
she  should  do,  and  where  she  learns  to  know  by  doing.  In  the  operating  room  she 
sees  an  amputation  made  by  a  skillful  surgeon  assisted  by  the  resident  physicians 
and  nurses.  In  the  fever  ward  she  sees  the  physician  examining  the  typhoid  patient^ 
note  the  pulse,  take  the  temperature,  and  give  a  cold  bath.  In  the  afternoon  she 
hears  a  lecture  to  the  nurses  on  the  condition  of  the  skin.  How  many  instructors 
were  there!  Fifteen,  three,  or  one,  or  nineteen!  Evidently  none  of  these  answers 
would  be  correct.  Her  instruction  could  no  more  be  determined  in  that  way  than 
by  the  number  of  windows  to  the  ward. 

The  first  regular  and  systematic  instruction  in  nurse  training  in  this  country  is 
said  to  have  been  given  iu  1873,  although  some  efforts  to  establish  such  schools  were 
made  previous  to  that  time.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
1874  only  two  nurse-training  schools  were  mentioned,  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Nurse- 
Training  School  and  the  one  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  These  schools  found  much  dif- 
ficulty in  securing  candidates  for  instruction  who  possessed  good  health  and  sufficient 
education.  The  secretary  of  the  New  York  Association,  in  his  report  for  1874,  said: 
''We  wore  at  first  disappointed  at  the  few  desirable  applicants  who  presented 
themselves  to  be  trained,  but  as  the  knowledge  of  our  school  gradually  spread  over 
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the  country  we  received,  either  through  personal  interview  with  the  saperintendent 
or  by  letter,  many  applications  from  women  offering  themselves  as  probationists. 
Some  were  entirely  unfitted  by  incapacity,  physical  weakness,  or  because,  belouging 
*to  the  ignorant  and  uneducat-ed  class,  they  fell  below  onr  standard  of  admission. 

Diagram  9. — Showing  nurses  and  students  and  graduates  in  dentistry  and  pharmacyj 
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Note.— Courac  of  three  years  first  required. 

But  the  majority  were  unwilling  to  devote  two  years  to  gaining  a  career,  seeming  to 
caro  little  for  really  perfecting  theniHelves  in  their  profession. 

"  The  scarcity  of  such  professionally  trained  nurses  throughout  the  country  was  per- 
ceived in  the  effort  to  find  women  capable  of  acting  as  head  nurses.    Advertisements, 
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applications  to  doctors,  and  in  fact  all  available  means  only  brought  as  four,  one  of 
ivhom  we  wore  soon  forced  to  discharge  for  ineflficiency." 

At  the  present  time,  however,  there  Is  no  scarcity  of  applicants  wherever  schools 
have  been  established  long  enough  to  make  known  the  value  of  such  service*. 
AVhenover  a  number  of  nurses,  possessing  a  full  English  education,  so  that  they  are 
entirely  competent  to  receive  instruction  and  to  adopt  it  In  practice,  have  once 
found  employment  in  any  city,  the  great  value  of  their  service  is  at  once  recognize*!, 
and  thereafter  they  are  always  in  demand  in  case  of  sickness.  It  is  soon  found  that 
their  value  does  not  consist  at  all  in  the  amount  of  menial  service  which  they  iter- 
form,  this  being  incidental  and  expletive,  but  that  they  render  valuable  professional 
service  of  the  same  kind  that  the  medical  attendant  bestows,  differing  only  in 
degree.  The  value  of  the  trained  nurse  Increases  just  in  proportion  to  her  ability  to 
acquire  this  professional  knowledge,  and  decreases  just  as  her  measure  of  usefulness 
depends  only  on  the  amount  of  menial  work  she  discharges. 

Her  work,  however,  does  not  conflict  with  that  of  the  physician,  but  supplements 
it.  As  a  rule,  the  more  competent  and  better  educated  the  nurse,  the  more  friendly 
and  congenial  will  be  her  relations  with  the  physician,  for  even  if  their  ideas  of 
proper  treatment  should  differ,  the  well-educated  nurse  will  always  remember  that 
she  is  merely  to  assist  the  physician  and  carry  out  his  directions,  and  not  to  conduct 
the  case,  and  if  she  should  consider  it  advisable  to  make  any  suggestion  to  the 
physician,  it  would  be  done  at  a  time  and  in  a  manner  not  objectionable.  An  igno- 
rant woman  as  nurse,  and  with  only  the  little  training  such  an  one  can  receive, 
might  easily  imagine  she  understood  the  whole  case,  and  would  be  liable  to  discharge 
for  impertinent  interference. 

I  As  the  successful  physician  usually  has  a  number  of  patients  to  visit  and  as  he 
must  have  time  to  study  up  current  medical  literature,  without  doing  which  he 
would  soon  lose  both  professional  knowledge  and  interest  and  consequently  profes- 
sional standing,  he  must  necessarily  confine  his  visits  to  each  patient  to  a  short 
length  of  time,  simply  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  patient  and  making  the 
necessary  prescriptions.  He  then  intrusts  the  patient  to  the  nurse  until  his  next 
visit.  The  skillful  nurse  administers  the  medicine  or  performs  any  other  duty  which 
the  physician  may  have  directed,  notes  the  progress  of  the  ease,  the  pulse,  respira- 
tion, condition  of  the  skin,  and  nervous  symptoms,  and  if  she  discovers  any  special 
change  for  the  worse,  and  it  is  particularly  important  that  she  be  able  to  recognize 
any  change,  sends  immediately  for  the  physician  again,  to  whom  she  is  able  to  give 
a  minute  and  accurate  account  of  the  course  during  the  interval.  He  is  then  able 
to  diagnose  the  condition  at  once  and  without  doubt,  directs  the  proper  treatment, 
and  the  patient  is  soon  convalescent,  and  the  physician's  reputation  is  again  strength- 
ened instead  of  being  clouded  by  a  death ;  the  patient  and  her  friends  bear  many 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  kindness  to  the  nurse,  upon  whose  careful  attention  and 
good  judgment  they  have  depended  in  the  int-ervals  of  the  physician's  visits,  and  to 
the  physician  who  has  given  wise  and  skillful  treatment  and  who  recognizes  the  val- 
uable assistance  ho  has  received. 

*'  Schools  for  training  nurses  have  done  much  to  make  clear  the  evils  of  untrained 
nursing.  Intelligent  people  see  that  the  best  results  are  to  be  expected  only  when 
the  directions  of  the  trusted  physician  are  implicitly  followed,  and  that  the  modem 
treatment  of  disease  demands  the  continuous,  thoughtful  attention  of  a  trained  ex- 
pert. The  intelligent  family  is  no  longer  content  to  trust  a  fight,  whose  loss  means 
saddest  bereavement  ami  years  of  hidden  pain,  to  the  sole  directiou  of  a  commander 
who  is  on  the  field  of  battle  only  half  an  hour  in  the  twenty-four.  He  must  have 
a  lieutenant,  an  executive  officer  who  will  see  his  orders  carried  out,  who  will  call 
him  to  the  spot  if  an  emergency  arises,  and  who  can  be  trusted  to  act  wisely  in  those 
crises  where  the  right  thing  must  be  done  at  once. 

''There  are  now,  happily,  many  who  know  by  experience  the  relief  given  and  the 
confidence  inspired  by  the  presence  of  a  trained  nurse  at  the  bedside.  But  it  is  the 
doctor  who  can  best  boar  witness  to  her  usefulness.    No  one  but  a  physician  can 
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approciato  tlio  otWa  against  recovery  wlion  the  severely  ill  are  left  to  the  tender  but 
a^rkward  mercies  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
treatment  of  typhoid  fever,  of  a  sovero  pneumonia,  of  a  dozen  other  maladies,  in  a 
private  house  without  a  trained  nurse  is  a  calamity.  At  the  best  it  is  giving  the 
enemy  a  long  start."    (An.  Rep.  St.  Louis  Training  School  for  Nurses,  1894.) 

EDUCATION  AND   GOOD  HOME  TRAINING  NECESSARY. 

Although  it  is  well  for  the  nurse  to  be  in  good  health,  it  is  not  alwolntely  necessary 
that  she  be  of  a  strong  and  robust  constitution.  It  is  far  more  important  that  she 
have  received  at  least  a  full  English  education,  and  that  she  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  proprieties  and  amenities  of  social  life.  Without  a  good  English  education 
it  would  be  impossible  to  appreciate  the  necessary  instruction,  and  it  can  easily  bo 
conceived  how  injurious  to  the  sick,  in  some  instances,  would  be  the  abrupt  and 
blunt  expressions  of  a  nurse  with  no  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  how  unwelcome  would 
be  such  a  i)er6on  in  a  homo  of  comfort  and  refinement,  where  the  service  of  a  trained 
nurse  is  roost  frequently  demanded,  and  where  she  must  necessarily  come  in  contact 
with  members  of  the  family. 

In  communities  where  trained  nurses  have  not  been  generally  employed,  the  esteem 
in  which  their  service  is  held  when  introduced,  and  the  demand  for  such  service, 
depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  whether  the  nurses  first  employed  are  well  qualified 
for  their  work.  If  they  have  had  goo<l  preliminary  training  and  have  been  thoroughly 
instructed  in  the  strictly  profeasional  details  of  their  work,  and  especially  if  their 
usefnlness  is  observed  by  the  medical  profession,  the  value  of  their  service  soon 
becomes  known  and  the  demand  for  trained  nurses  at  once  arises.  But  if  nurses  of 
inferior  education  and  knowledge  are  introduced,  they  will  rightly  be  considered  of 
no  more  worth  than  industrious  and  careful  servants.  It  is  very  important  that 
officers  having  charge  of  the  selection  of  candidates  for  positions  in  nurse  training, 
especially  in  communities  where  they  are  just  being  introduced,  exercise  great  care 
to  accept  only  those  who  have  ^ood  educational  qualifications  and  have  received 
good  home  training,  and  nurses  should  not  be  sent  out  into  private  families  until 
they  have  received  a  full  course  of  complete  and  systematic  instruction. 

THE  MODEL  TRAINING   8CHOOL. 

A  majority  of  nurse-training  schools  are  found  in  the  large  cities,  in  connection 
with  the  hospitals.  In  fact,  proper  instruction  and  practical  experience  can  not  bo 
obtained  elsewhere,  except  under  many  disadvantages.  There  are  a  few  train iug 
schools  where  the  students  attend  lectures  and  clinics  Just  as  medical  students  do, 
and  pay  a  regular  tuition  fee,  and  receive  some  training  in  nursing  private  patients 
and  in  attendance  upon  free  obstetrical  cases.  Such  students  are  relieved  from  some 
of  tho  disagreeable  work  of  largo  hospitals,  but  it  involves  the  loss  of  much  valuable 
practical  information,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  ever  become  as  skillful 
and  efilcient  nurses  as  those  who  have  served  an  apprenticeship  in  a  hospital  ward. 
The  model  training  school  seems  to  bo  one  where  the  pupils  serve  as  nurses  in  a 
largo  hospital  where  medical,  surgical,  and  obstetrical  cases  are  treated ;  where  they 
receive  regular  instruction  in  anatomy,  physiology,  and  obstetrics  by  lectures  and 
recitations,  with  occasional  examination  on  the  instruction  given ;  where  the  pupils 
reside  in  a  nurses*  home  near  to  their  place  of  work,  but  at  the  same  time  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  hospital,  so  that  they  have  some  change  of  scene  and  are  not 
constantly  in  contact  with  the  sick  and  afflicted,in  whose  presence  mirth  and  gaiety 
would  be  both  unseemly  and  difiicult.  Many  of  the  larger  schools  have  the  arrange- 
ment here  mentioned,  except  that  but  few  hospitals  can  give  the  threefold  instruo- 
tion— medical,  surgical,  and  obstetrical. 

The  Now  York  City  Training  School  for  Nurses  has  a  Nurses'  Home  on  tho  south 
X>oint  of  Blackweirs  Island,  ftom  which  tho  nurses  go  out  daily  or  nightly  to  one  of 
four  diff*erent  hospitals,  the  City,  Maternity,  Gouverueur,  or  Harlem  hospitals.    Each 
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of  these  hospitals  has  its  own  medical  board,  its  own  methods  of  uurse  training,  and 
a  distinctive  class  of  patients,  so  that  pnpils  receive  instruction  in  the  nnrsing  of 
patients  with  all  kinds  of  diseases  and  injuries.  The  school  has  about  75  pupils,  4 
supervising  nurses,  a  superintendent,  and  an  assistant  superintendent.  It  received 
during  the  year  1893-94  400  applications  for  places  as  nurse  pupils,  accepted  40  as 
probationers,  dropped  7  nurses  from  its  roll  for  various  reasons,  and  graduated  22. 
During  the  first  six  months  the  nurses  are  placed  in  the  City  Hospital,  where  there 
are  large  wards  and  many  chronic  cases,  and  where  there  are  supervising  and  assist- 
ant supervising  nurses  to  instruct  them.  Here  they  become  acquainted  with  hospital 
life  and  learn  the  first  principles  of  nursing.  The  nurse  '<  may  now  be  called  upon 
to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  maternity  service,  where,  under  the  immediate  charge 
of  the  supervising  nurse  of  Maternity  Hospital,  she  will  gain  experience  peculiar  to 
that  service.  Here,  too,  she  will  have  charge  of  a  small  ward  and  learn  something 
of  hospital  management. 

'*  The  Gouverneur  and  Harlem  hospitals,  situated  in  the  northern  and  southern 
portions  of  the  city,  are  emergency  and  reception  hospitals.  Two  ambulances  at  each 
of  these  hospitals  are  constantly  bringing  in  sick  and  wounded  from  the  surrounding 
neighborhood,  and  here  the  nurses  come  in  contact  with  a  new  order  of  things.  To 
these  hospitals  the  nurses  are  sent  in  their  second  year,  and  when  they  are  well  on 
in  their  senior  course.  Here  again  the  system  of  graded  responsibility  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  nursing  is  carried  out,  the  supervising  nurse  responsible  for  all,  the 
head  nurse  under  her  having  charge  of  the  operating  room  and  the  practical  training 
of  the  nurses,  the  senior  nurse  and  staft*  filling  in  their  respective  places.  The  six 
months  a  nnrse  spends  in  these  hospitals  give  her  experience  in  nursing  all  kinds  of 
acute  medical  and  surgical  cases  and  in  dealing  with  the  emergencies  which  these 
hospitals  continuously  supply. 

^'The  last  six  months  of  a  nurse's  time  in  the  school  are  spent  acting  as  head  nurse 
in  the  large  wards  in  City  Hospital,  in  filling  the  position  of  bead  nurse  in  the 
Maternity,  Gouverneur,  or  Harlem  hospitals,  or  in  taking  care  of  operation  cases 
where  experienced  nursing  is  specially  required. 

''The  course  of  training  thus  pursued  insures  a  thorough  training  in  method, 
order,  accuracy,  and  attention  to  detail  principally  gained  during  the  first  year  in 
City  Hospital;  while  during  the  second  year  the  service  in  the  outlying  hospitals 
develops  self-reliance,  self-control,  adaptability,  quickness  of  observation,  and  gives 
a  knowledge  of  the  higher  responsibilities  of  nursing. 

**The  Nurses'  Home,  which  may  be  considered  the  heart  of  this  system,  is  situated 
pleasantly  on  the  south  point  of  the  island.  Here  the  nurses  reside,  and  go  daily  or 
nightly,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  hospitals  where  they  are  stationed  on  duty,  and 
here  they  rest  during  the  evening  and  when  they  have  their  weekly  half  day  or  sec- 
ond Sunday.  The  social  ties  here  formed  are  one  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the 
school.  Since  its  enlargement  last  year,  the  'Home 'has  a  capacity  of  forty-five 
bedrooms,  four  bathrooms,  two  dining  rooms,  two  storerooms,  cloakroom,  linen 
room,  trunk  room,  kitchen,  and  two  pantries.  It  also  has  a  large  library  or  parlor,  s 
class  room,  a  study,  and  a  private  sitting  room.  We  find  the  Home  a  very  pleasant 
place  to  live  in,  situated  as  it  is  in  its  own  grounds  and  removed  from  all  inunediate 
hospital  surroundings." 

WAGES  OF  NURSES. 

As  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  table  of  nurse-training  schools,'  the 
wages  of  nurses  during  their  years  of  service  are,  during  the  first  year,  about  $8 
or  $10  per  month ;  during  the  second  year,  $12  to  $14  per  month — board  and  lodging 
always  being  furnished  free.  After  graduation,  when  in  attendance  upon  cases  of 
sickness  in  private  families,  they  usually  receive  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  day,  or  $15  to  $25 


i 


'  The  table  giving  statistics  of  nurse  schools  can  be  found  in  latter  part  of  this 
volume. 
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per  wttek,  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging.  Tbey  are  nsnally  employed  in  homes 
of  people  of  refinement  and  some  means,  and  as  might  be  expected  in  such  cases, 
especially  under  circumstances  of  serious  illness,  they  are  treated  with  much  kind- 
ness and  courtesy.  As  to  whether  they  can  obtain  work  regularly  depends  to  a 
large  extent  upon  energy  and  efficiency,  especially  as  recognized  by  members  of  the 
medical  profession.    The  best  nurses  usually  find  all  the  work  they  desire. 

The  great  usefulness  of  well-trained  nurses  can  not  be  doubted  for  a  moment  when 
an  examination  is  made  of  the  course  of  training  which  they  receive,  involving  in 
almost  every  school  two  years  of  careful  and  attentive  work.  The  course  is  practi- 
cally the  same  in  all  the  schools,  but  some  schools  have  much  better  facilities  than 
others  for  giving  instruction,  and  are  more  rigid  in  their  requirements,  and  some  now 
require  courses  of  three  years. 

COURSE   OF  TRAINING. 

The  instruction  includes : 

1.  The  dressing  of  blisters,  burns,  sores,  and  wounds,  the  application  of  fomenta- 
tions, poultices,  cups,  and  leeches. 

2.  The  administration  of  enemas  and  the  use  of  the  female  catheter. 

3.  The  management  of  appliances  for  uterine  complaints. 

4.  The  best  method  of  friction  to  the  body  and  extremities. 

5.  The  management  of  helpless  patients ;  making  beds,  moving,  changing,  giving 
baths  in  bed,  preventing  and  dressing  bedsores,  and  managing  positions. 

6.  Bandaging,  making  bandages  and  rollers,  lining  of  splints. 

7.  The  preparing,  cooking,  and  serving  of  delicacies  for  the  sick. 

The  nurses  will  also  be  given  instruction  in  the  best  practical  methods  of  supply- 
ing fresh  air,  and  of  warming  and  ventilating  sick  rooms  in  a  proper  manner.  They 
will  be  taught  to  take  care  of  rooms  and  wards;  to  keep  all  utensils  perfectly  clean 
and  disinfected ;  to  make  accurate  observations  and  reports  to  the  physician  of  the 
state  of  the  secretions,  expectorations,  pulse,  skin,  appetite,  temperature  of  the 
body,  intelligence,  as  to  delirium  or  stupor,  breathing,  sleep,  condition  of  wounds, 
eruptions,  formation  of  matter,  effect  of  diet,  or  of  stimulants,  or  of  medicines; 
and  to  learn  the  management  of  convalescents. 

The  teaching  will  be  given  by  physicians  and  surgeons,  when  practicable,  at  the 
bedside  of  the  patients,  and  by  the  superintendent  and  head  nurses.  Lectures,  reci- 
tations, and  demonstrations  will  take  place  from  time  to  time,  and  examinations  at 
stated  periods. 

When  the  fall  term  of  two  years  is  ended,  the  nurses  thus  trained  will  be  at  lib- 
erty to  choose  their  own  field  of  labor,  whether  in  hospitals,  in  private  families,  or 
in  district  nursing  among  the  poor.  On  leaving  the  school  they  will  each,  having 
passed  an  examination,  receive  a  diploma  under  the  seal  of  the  hospital. 

In  addition  to  the  practical  experience  obtained  in  the  wards,  there  is  a  regular 
course  of  study,  embracing  the  following  subjects: 

Anatomy,  physiology,  obstetrics,  the  nature  and  course  of  various  diseases,  the 
action  and  doses  of  those  medicines  in  general  use. 

Monthly  written  examinations  will  be  held  by  the  superintendent,  and  the  general 
standing  of  each  pupil  nurse  recorded. 

Diplomas  will  be  granted  to  those  nurses  only  who  obtain  a  final  rating  of  75  per 
cent  or  over,  this  rating  being  fixed  by  the  final  examination  and  by  the  superin- 
tendent's record  kept  during  the  two  years'  course. 

LIST  OF  LVCTURES  AND   SUBJECTS. 

A  lecture  is  given  to  the  training  school,  by  a  member  of  the  medical  or  surgical 
staff,  once  a  week  between  September  15  and  June  15.  The  following  are  among 
the  lectures  given : 

Five.  Surgical  dressings:  poultices,  washes,  fomentations,  bandaging,  splints, 
leeches  and  blisters,  enemas,  surgical  hemorrhage,  etc. 
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Three,  Theory  of  wounds:  modes  of  healing,  grannlatioiiSy  ulecn,  ceUnUiiiy  stip- 
poratioD,  alougha,  exysipeUs,  pys&mia,  gangrene,  sepnay  etc 

Three.  Bacteriology^  brief  history  and  general  theory :  micro-organiflaie,  geseral 
diBtribution  in  air,  water,  etc. ;  elementary  consideration  of  pathogenie  and  iiotft- 
pathogenic  micro-organisms^  exhibition  of  apparatosandcultares;  practieal points 
for  nurses. 

Tt€Q,  Theory  of  sepsis :  aseptic  treatment,  different  methods ;  dressings,  with  denson- 
straticms  and  **  quia  drill.'' 

Two.  Emergencies:  hemorrhage^  bums,  snnstroke. fits  or  seisnres,  drowning,  frao- 
tnresy  immediate  treatment  of  wounds  and  injariesy  foreign  bodies  in  eye,  nose,  and 
ear;  poisons,  domestic  emergencies,  and  praetice  of  expedients. 

Tiro.  Surgical  anatomy  and  landmarks,  hemorrhages,  etc 

One.  Surgical  operatiouB:  care  of  patient  beforoy  during,  and  after  operations; 
anesthesia  and  recovery;  accidents,  hemorrhage,  shock,  e^MoiaUy  as  in  prtTato 
nursing. 

One,  Abdominal  surgery :  inclading  ovariotomy,  herniotomy,  operationsforabdoB- 
inal  injuries,  etc 

One.  Fractures:  varieties;  preparation  and  care  of  splints  and  appazattna  for  treat- 
ment; management  of  cases,  etc 

Three.  Medicines:  avenues  of  taking;  preparation  and  doses;  dsswfa  of  internal 
and  external  poisons;  cautions;  hospital  formnhe. 

One.  Nursing  in  fevers :  theory  of  fever,  symptoms  and  course  of,  diffsrent  plMw 
of  treatment,  nurses'  duties  as  to  symptoms,  bed,  elothing,  secretions,  baths,  food, 
and  management  of  cases. 

Ttte.  Eruptive  fevers^  especially  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fover:  symptoms  and 
course  of  disease;  complications;  infection  and  eontagion;  management  of  patient, 
and  surroundings ;  personal  hygiene  of  nurse  in  attendance,  etc 

Tiro,  Symptomatology  in  disease:  what  and  how  to  observe  aeenrately;  vital 
organs  and  special  symptoms.  The  model  sick  room :  temperature,  lig^t,  ventilation, 
care  of  bed,  bedding,  and  clothing;  furniture,  utensils^  dinniBctants,  cleansing, 
dnsting,  etc. 

One.  Contagious  fevers  and  epidemics :  prevention  of  contagion;  disinfection,  rare 
of  habitation,  etc 

Three.  Care  of  children  in  health  and  disease:  diet  snd  clothing  of  inftmts  and 
children ;  various  infantile  diseases. 

Tiro.  Physiology  of  pregnancy  and  labor:  delivery,  confinement  nursing. 

Oas.  On  gyniDC<dogieal  nursing :  pr^Muration  of  patient  for  examination  or  opera- 
tion ;  operations  after  treatment,  douches,  use  of  catheter,  etc  (Demonstrations  to 
sections  of  senior  nurses.) 

Owe.  Special  nursing  in  nervous  diseases,  inclading  the  insane. 

Tiro.  Special  nursing  in  skin  diseases  and  syphilis  in  the  infknt  and  adnlt. 

One,  Special  nursing  in  diseases  of  the  eye.  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  eye, 
and  general  care  in  health  and  disease. 

Oms.  Special  nursing  in  disenses  of  the  ear,  its  care  in  health  and  disease;  nurses' 
duties  at  operations  and  continued  treatment  in  disease. 

One,  Special  nursing  in  oronp,  laryngitis,  tracheotomy,  intubation,  etc. 

Omc  Urine:  characteristics,  prop^ties,  including  taking  notes  on  same,  and  brief 
analysis.    Drill  in  laboratory  by  classes  in  sections. 

One.  Massage :  its  history,  theory,  and  modes  of  application. 

Tiro.  Visceral  anatomy:  demonstrations  by  post-mortems;  care  of  the  dea<',  etc. 

Law  Schools. 

The  table  giving  the  statistiea  of  law  schools  includes  the  names  of  (H  schools, 
and  there  were  2  others  from  wliich  information  was  not  reeeived  in  time  lor  tabuln- 
tion,  namely,  the  law  school  of  the  American  Temperance  University,  JBbKriman, 
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TeDD.  (opened  January  22,  1894),  and  tlie  law  scliool  of  Indiana  Central  Normal 
College. 

According  to  President  Henry  Wade  Bogers,  of  Evanston,  HI.,  "Harvard  is  the 
oldest  of  existing  law  schools  in  this  country.  It  has  made  its  way  slowly.  Foanded 
in  1817,  the  largest  number  of  students  it  had  before  1829  was  18,  and  its  average 
attendance  at  that  tin)e  had  been  8.  The  Yale  Law  School  was  estabiished  in  1824, 
and  that  of  the  University  of  Yirginia  in  1825.  The  Cincinnati  Law  School  was 
established  in  1833  by  lawyers  who  had  been  educated  at  the  Litchfield  school.  It 
was  the  first  law  school  established  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.'' 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  1893-94  in  the  67  law  schools  tabulated  was 
7,311,  an  increase  of  533  over  the  enrollment  in  1892-93.  The  number  graduating  was 
2,454,  an  increase  of  54.  In  the  city  of  New  York  there  were  1,186  students  of  law; 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  there  were  739. 

Although  we  hear  much  now  and  then  of  the  right  of  women  to  practice  law  in 
different  States,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  fast  availing  themselves  of  their  opportunities. 
Of  the  7,311  students  of  law  registered  in  1893-94,  only  54  were  women.  And  it 
seems  that  many  of  those  who  study  law  do  not  practice  it  afterwards,  for  by  the 
census  of  1890  there  were  only  208  women  classed  among  lawyers. 

Although  law  schools  are  helping  greatly  in  raising  the  standard  of  legal  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  especially  among  the  younger  members  of  the  profession, 
there  still  remains  much  to  be  done.  Hundreds  of  young  men  are  being  admitted 
to  tbo  bar  in  the  various  States,  many  of  whom  can  never  become  properly  qualified 
on  account  of  lack  of  elementary  education,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large  number  who 
expect  to  qualify  themselves  in  law  after  admission  to  the  bar.  The  legal  profession 
must  learn  a  lesson  from  what  the  medical  associations  did  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
standard  of  medical  education  was  elevated  so  materially. 

While  some  States  have  regulations  sufficiently  restrictive  to  shut  out  the  incom- 
petent and  unprepared,  in  other  States  there  are  practically  no  restrictions.  The 
constitution  of  Indiana  expressly  states  that  any  man  can  practice  law  who  is  a 
voter  and  of  good  moral  character.  In  some  other  States,  where  the  inferior  courts 
are  allowed  to  admit  candidates,  the  requirements  are  exceedingly  lax. 

Prof.  John  D.  Lawson,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  has  related  an  instance  which 
shows  not  only  how  little  is  required  for  admission  under  present  laws,  but  also  what 
results  sometimes  follow.^  "  There  was  an  old  negro  preacher  in  St.  Louis  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  if  he  were  only  able  to  hold  himself  out  as  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a 
preacher  he  would  do  a  flourishing  trade  among  his  flock.  He  applied  for  admission 
in  St.  Louis  and  was  examined  in  open  court.  He  had  si>elled  his  way  through  a  few 
hundred  pages  of  Blackstone,  of  some  obsolete  law  dictionary,  and  the  statutes  of 
tho  State.  Without  an  idea  of  any  single  sentence  he  had  read,  his  examination  was 
of  course  a  comedy  of  errors,  but  though  rejected,  he  was  not  dismayed.  In  a  few 
weeks  he  turned  up  again,  the  happy  possessor  of  a  certificate  of  admission  to  the 
circuit  court  in  one  of  the  interior  counties,  and  thus  entitled  to  be  enrolled  in  any 
and  every  other  court  in  the  State.  The  first  client  he  obtained  was  a  poor  negro 
charged  with  murder.  Though  the  prisoner  was  afterwards  found  to  have  acted 
under  circumstances  of  justifiable  self-defense,  the  management  of  the  case  re- 
sulted in  a  verdict  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  and  sentence  of  death.  Then  the 
poor  prisoner  became  frightened  and  retained  a  lawyer.  It  was  a  rather  difficult 
case  to  appeal;  there  were  no  points  reserved;  there  were  no  errors  which  could  be 
taken  advantage  of,  and  the  only  possible  chance  was  to  ask  for  a  now  trial  on  the 
ground  of  the  ignorance,  imbecility,  and  incompetency  of  the  attorney." 

Many  practical  business  men  would  prefer  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Phillistiues 
and  l>e  robbed  outright  rather  than  get  into  the  meshes  of  the  law,  where  they  must 
spend  weeks  of  care  and  anxiety,  vexatious  postponements,  and  fruitless  efforts,  and 
at  List  come  out  probably  with  heavy  loss,  whether  for  the  gain  of  Peter  or  Paul  they 
caro  not. 

1  Proceedings  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  1894,  p.  78cy  CjOOQIC 
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COURTS  LIGHTLY  BSTEKMED. 

Frank  C.  Smith,  esq.,  of  New  York,  has  spoken  earnestly  in  favor  of  an  elevation 
of  the  legal  profession,^  that  it  may  rid  itself  of  those  charaeteristics  which  caose 
men  to  shnn  it  whenever  possihle. 

''Those  of  us  who  are  earnest  and  honest  in  our  wish  to  see  the  practice  of  law 
resume  its  exalted  position  as  one  of  the  learned  professions,  can  well  afford  to  admit, 
without  evasion,  the  unpleasant  truths  in  connection  with  the  present  deplorable 
state  of  legal  attainment  among  the  members  of  the  bar  in  general.  In  no  other  way 
can  we  accurately  discern  the  evil  and  be  equipped  to  relentlessly  apply  the  apt 
remedy.  We  know  that  onr  courts  are  clogged  with  a  mass  of  cases,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  which,  as  shown  by  the  results,  are  without  legal  merit,  but  a  still 
larger  share  of  which  are  so  involved  in  the  intricacies  of  legal  procedure  that  not 
only  are  they  detained  and  ruinously  retarded  in  their  progress  through  the  courts, 
bat  very  often  the  question  at  issue,  involving  as  It  does  the  actual  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy, is  wholly  lost  to  sight,  and  for  long  periods  of  time,  if,  indeed,  not  ulti- 
mately, is  beyond  the  reach  of  judicial  action.  This  condition  of  affairs  exists 
either  because  the  practitioners  of  law  are  inefficient,  because  they  are  of  such  base 
caliber  that  they  willingly  degrade  the  profession  by  a  willful  obstruction  or  perver- 
sion of  justice,  or  because  of  a  combination  of  these  two  causes.  In  this  judgment 
I  am  not  overlooking  the  fruitful  cause  of  delay  in  judicial  tribunals  furnished  by 
our  cumbersome  and  inadequate  systems  of  procedure.  Certain  facts  which  I  shall 
presently  present  will  demonstrate  that  within  the  lines  of  the  question  under  dis- 
cussion the  just  objections  to  such  systems  have  no  measurable  influence.  What- 
ever is  the  cause  of  the  condition  against  which  this  section  is  a  living  protest,  all 
intelligent  lawyers,  yea,  and  an  intelligent  public,  know  what  is  the  result  thereof. 
Litigation  is  now  popularly  considered  an  evil.  Men  with  rights  to  maintain  or  with 
wrongs  to  redress  hesitate  and  often  refuse  to  submit  to  the  uncertainties,  the  tedious 
delays,  and  the  wasting  expense  inevitable  in  the  ordinary  court  processes  of  the 
day.  The  people  are  losing  faith  in  the  ability  of  their  courts  to  arbitrate  the  differ- 
ences of  litigants  accurately,  speedily,  and  inexpensively.  And  the  worst  feature  of 
this  condition  of  affairs  is  Chat  this  waning  faith  is  justified  by  the  facts. 

"The  considerations  which  I  have  thus  hastily  presented  and  the  ominous  data 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  make  imperative  the  necessity  for  a  swift  return  to  the 
professional  ideal.  What  is  needed  to-day  is  a  bar  that  is  soundly  grounded  in  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  law  and  its  practice,  and  which  will  scorn,  except  to 
bring  into  clearer  view,  the  true  merits  of  the  controversy,  to  invoke  the  purely 
technical  rules  of  procedure.  We  need  a  bar  that  recognizes  its  duty  to  principle  as 
paramount  to  its  doty  to  its  clients,  and  which  will  never,  in  behalf  of  client  or  of 
self,  abandon  principle.  In  addition,  it  is  essential  that  the  bar  shall  know  how  to 
employ  the  rules  of  legal  procedure  so  as  to  most  completely  and  surely  serve  prin- 
ciple. But  so  far  has  the  profession  fallen  from  this  ideal,  that,  judged  by  the  results 
of  its  service  in  actual  litigation,  it  is  to-day  a  monstrous  charlatan.  What  would 
be  said  of  a  trade  or  craft  against  which  it  could  be  proven  that  in  an  average  of 
nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  attempts  it  made  to  serve  its  patrons  it  failed  to  secure 
just  results  because  its  craftsmen  did  not  understand  how  to  use  its  machinery,  or, 
understanding  this,  failed  to  employ  it  so  as  to  attain  the  end  promised  when  it  was 
intrusted  to  do  the  service f  Such  a  tra<le  could  not  retain  public  respect  and  con- 
fidence an  hour  after  its  inefficiency  was  known.  No  more  can  one  of  the  learned 
professions.  Yet  this  is  the  exact  condition  of  the  practice  of  law  in  this  country 
to-day. 

"  I  am  aware  of  the  surprising  nature  of  this  statement;  but  no  one  can  be  more 
startled  at  the  facts  too  amply  sustaining  it  than  I  was  when  I  discovered  them. 
Anxious  to  learn  what  the  decisions  of  our  appellate  tribunals  would  show  as  to  the 
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character  of  the  qaestioxis  submitted  to  and  passed  upon  by  them,  I  have  examined 
the  cases  reported  by  the  West  systems  of  reporters  for  the  period  covered  by  the 
last  general  digest.  *  *  *  Of  the  29|942  cases  decided,  I  ascertained  that  14,447, 
or  48  per  cent,  were  upon  points  of  procedure  or  other  matters  not  involving  the 
merits  of  the  controversy." 

On  this  same  subject,  Austin  Abbott,  of  the  University  Law  School,  New  York,  says : 
''What  a  boon  to  our  community  it  would  be  if  the  practice  of  the  law  could  bo 
lifted  above  the  entanglements  of  half- understood  procedure,  and  if  a  bar  trained  in 
the  logic  of  pleading  and  the  practice  of  adducing  evidence,  and  a  bench,  freed  from 
the  incessant  duty  of  correcting  errors  in  practice,  could  devote  themselves  fully  to 
the  free  and  useful  reasoning  of  the  modern  American  law  upon  the  usages  of  busi- 
ness and  the  interests  of  commerce  and  society.'' 

LITTLB  TRAINING  REQUIRED  OF  LAW  STUDENTS. 

Since  medical  colleges  made  the  recent  regulations  concerning  the  number  of 
years  to  be  spent  in  the  study  of  medicine  and  the  number  of  months  constituting 
one  annual  session,  medical  students  are  required  to  make  fuller  preparation  and  to 
spend  a  longer  time  in  the  study  of  their  profession  than  any  other  class  of  men,  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  many  ministers  of  the  gospel  do  not  pursue  any  prepar- 
atory course  in  theology  at  all. 

On  the  contrary,  law  students  can  obtain  admission  to  the  practice  of  their  profes- 
sion in  a  shorter  time  than  can  students  in  any  other  calling — theology,  medicine, 
dentistry,  or  pharmacy.  The  course  of  study  too  in  law  schools  is  much  shorter  than 
in  any  of  the  other  classes.  In  eight  law  schools  only  one  year  of  study  is  required 
before  graduation.  The  great  majority  require  only  two  years,  and  one  or  two  require 
three  years.  While  students  can  graduate  in  eight  law  schools  after  only  one  year  of 
study,  there  is  not  a  single  school  of  theology,  medicine,  dentistry,  or  pharmacy  where 
a  student  can  receive  the  fhll  degree  in  one  year,  and  in  most  of  these  schools  a  course 
of  three  years  is  required.  Not  only  is  a  longer  course  of  study  required  in  the 
other  classes  than  in  law  schools,  but  the  percentage  of  students  graduating  is  less 
than  in  law  schools. 

Moreover,  while  the  course  in  law  schools  is  shorter  than  in  any  of  the  others,  a 
large  number  of  law  students  do  not  take  even  that,  but  depend  entirely  upon  private 
study  and  information  acquired  in  a  lawyer's  office.  While  there  are  only  about 
one-third  more  physicians  than  lawyers  in  the  United  States,  there  are  about  three 
times  as  many  medical  students  as  law  students.  The  number  of  medical  students 
in  1893-94  was  21,802,  but  of  law  students  only  7,311. 

"It  is  a  maxim  sanctioned  by  long  and  wide  experience,  that  '  he  who  is  not  a  good 
lawyer  when  he  comes  to  the  bar  will  seldom  be  a  good  one  afterwards.'  And  in 
order  to  acquire  such  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  the  law,  thought  is 
requisite  as  well  as  reading ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  thought,  there  must  be  time  to 
digest  as  well  as  industry  to  acquire.  One  can  not  expect  to  gorge  himself  with  law 
as  a  boa  constrictor  does  with  masses  of  food,  and  then  digest  it  afterwards.  The 
process  of  assimilation  must  go  on,  if  it  is  to  proceed  healthfully  and  beneficially,  at 
the  same  time  with  the  reception  of  knowledge."  * 

But  possibly  it  is  expected  that  the  law  student  will  acquire  a  large  amount  of 
legal  information  after  his  admission  to  practice;  that  the  months  spent  in  waiting 
for  clients  shall  be  utilized  in  increasing  his  legal  attainments  and  therefore  rigid 
requirement  of  educational  qualifications  should  not  be  demanded  before  admission 
to  the  bar.  But  as  objection  was  made  to  medical  students  engaging  in  practice 
while  preparing  for  their  profession,  it  might  also  be  made  to  law  students  claiming 
to  give  legal  advice  while  admittedly  unprepared  to  do  so. 

Although  a  large  number  of  poorly  qualified  lawyers  may  obtain  little  practice, 
and  hence  may  be  continually  dropping  out  into  other  lines  of  business,  it  would 

1  Catalogue,  law  department,  University  of  Virginia,    r^  \ 
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seem  to  be  more  prudent,  both  for  their  own  Bakes  and  for  that  of  the  profession,  that 
they  be  required  to  take  a  full  and  regular  course  of  instruction.  It  is  also  probable 
that  the  elimination  from  the  profession  of  all  those  who  had  not  received  full  train- 
ing would  diminish  considerably  the  number  of  suits  resulting  from  papers  improperly 
drawn  and  advice  badly  given. 

LAW  SCHOOLS  ELEVATING  THE  PROFESSION. 

Notwlthstauding  what  has  been  said  as  to  short  terms  in  law  schools  and  the  low 
standard  required  for  entrance  and  graduation,  the  law  schools  are  doing  more  to 
improve  the  standing  of  the  legal  profession  than  any  other  agency,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  tbe  difficulties  in  the  way  they  would  at  once  raise  the  standard  far  higher. 
They  have  rightly  concluded  that  it  is  better  that  students  pursue  the  short  course 
of  systematic  and  regular  instruction  in  a  law  school  rather  than  depend  upon  the 
desultory  instruction  given  in  the  office  of  an  attorney.  But  so  long  as  students  can 
secure  admission  to  the  bar  through  the  inferior  courts  after  only  a  few  months  of 
study,  and  with  little  regard  to  the  legal  knowledge  obtained,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  law  schools  to  require  full  courses  of  study.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  that 
students  who  have  failed  to  pass  the  law-school  examination  apply  at  once  to  the 
courts  for  admission  to  the  bar  and  the  application  is  granted. 

If  law  students  were  required  to  show  a  diploma  from  a  law  school  before  being 
allowed  to  apply  for  admission,  Just  as  medical  students  must  usually  show  a  diploma, 
the  courses  of  study  in  law  schools  could  easily  be  lengthened.  It  is  possible  that  this 
requirement  may  be  very  generally  made  in  a  few  years.  The  great  superiority  of 
the  instruction  given  to  large  classes  of  young  men,  at  regular  hours,  by  men  se- 
lected on  account  of  their  qualifications  for  this  purpose,  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized. It  has  ceased  to  be  a  question  for  discussion,  especially  among  the  younger 
members  of  the  bar.  So  long  as  the  large  body  of  older  lawyers  remained  who  had 
received  their  first  lessons  in  law  offices,  mainly  because  there  was  no  other  place  for 
them,  and  who  principally  enjoyed  the  emoluments  and  honors  of  office,  it  was  bat 
natural  that  there  would  be  many  advocates  of  practical  training  in  an  office.  But 
at  the  present  time  there  are  law  schools  in  all  portions  of  the  country,  and,  judging 
from  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  students,  their  advantages  are  well  known 
to  all. 

Prof.  Jerome  C.  Knowlton  has  said:  ''It  is  the  lawyers  that  are  to  blame.  The 
law  schools  are  anxious  to  have  a  three  years'  course  and  have  a  high  standard  for 
admission  to  the  junior  class.  In  my  judgment,  no  student  should  be  admitted  who 
is  not  qualified  for  admission  to  the  academical  department.  Some  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  say  that  a  student  ought  to  have  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  or  a  bachelor  of  let- 
ters degree.  Of  course,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that,  but  a  higher  standard 
of  education  and  a  three  years'  course  are  what  is  desired.  Still  we  never  can  have 
it  uutil  the  bar  do  something  toward  closing  the  doors  of  admission  to  practice  to 
all,  irrespective  of  education,  either  professional  or  academic." 

Unless  the  legal  profession  make  some  united  effort  to  elevate  their  standard,  it 
will  probably  remain  unchanged.  The  requirements  for  higher  medical  education 
would  never  have  been  accomplished  without  the  earnest  and  continued  efforta  of 
the  medical  associations  of  the  different  States,  led  on  by  the  national  associations. 
Tbe  American  Bar  Association  has  already  started  a  movement  in  faror  of  advance- 
ment, both  iutellectually  and  ethically,  and  if  its  efforts  should  be  supported  and 
strengthened  by  the  profession  in  the  different  States  it  would  soon  be  impoeaible 
for  anyone  to  register  as  an  attorney  who  had  not  received  fdll  preliminary  training. 
One  difficulty,  however,  will  stand  in  the  way  of  enlisting  all  of  the  profession  in 
behalf  of  higher  legal  education,  nnless  they  possess  a  greater  degree  of  altmism 
than  is  sometimes  accredited  them,  namely,  that  so  much  of  the  work  falling  to  them 
results  from  the  mistakes  and  ignorance  of  their  compeers,  and  if  deprived  of  this 
work  they  would  lose  something  thereby,  although  gaining  in  tbe  ei^d.         ^ 
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LAW  BKGRKBS. 

There  are  eight  law  schools  "which  grant  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  after  only  one 
year  of  study.  Most  of  the  schools  require  two  years,  and  a  few  require  three  years. 
Several  schools  grant  the  bachelor^s  degree  after  completion  of  the  regular  course 
and  then  offer  an  additional  year  of  study  which  entitles  to  the  d^ree  of  master  of 
laws.  This  is  done  by  C<»nell,  Yale,  the  four  sehoc^  at  Washington^  D.  C,  the  Uni- 
Yersity  Law  Sekool  of  New  York  City^  the  Miehigan  and  Missouri  Universities,  and  at 
Dickinson  College,  PennsyWania.  The  New  York  Law  School  requires  an  attend- 
ance of  four  years  in  order  to  obtain  the  dexree  of  master  of  laws. 

The  Yale  Law  Schooi  grants  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  after  two  yean  of 
stndy,  master  of  laws  alter  three  yearsy  and  doctor  of  ciril  law  after  fonr  yeahi  of 
study.  The  catalogue  says:  "  It  is  belioTed  that  the  studies  of  the  undergraduate 
course  and  those  of  the  first  year  of  the  graduate  eonrse  coyct  all  the  topics  which 
it  is  desirable  for  the  ordinary  law  student  to  examine  before  admission  to  the  bar; 
and  the  fourth  year,  in  which  the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law  is  awarded,  is  recom- 
mended only  to  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  be  something  more  than  prac- 
ticing attorneys.'' 

In  the  District  of  C^lnmbia  admission  to  the  bar  can  only  be  secured  after  three 
years'  study  of  law ;  hence  large  numbers  of  students  take  the  course  of  two  years 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws,  and  then  a  third  year,  which  both  gives  the  degree 
of  master  of  laws  and  allows  them  to  apply  for  examination  for  adnkission  to  the 
bar.  If  it  were  not  for  the  requirement  of  three  years  of  study,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
half  as  many  students  would  take  the  third  year's  course. 

President  Henry  Wade  Rogers  says :  *'  In  States  wherea  three  years'  course  of  study 
is  prescribed  by  statute  or  by  rule  of  court  as  an  essential  qualification  for  admission 
to  the  bar,  the  law  sehoc^  can  readily  establish  and  insist  on  the  same  period  as 
a  qualification  of  the  bachelor's  degree.  But  when  this  is  not  the  case  the  problem 
becomes  more  difficulty  and  the  difficulty  is  enhanced  when,  in  addition  to  the  em- 
barrassment already  alluded  to,  there  happen  to  be  in  close  proximity  other  schools 
conducted  according  to  eommercial  rather  than  sdM>lastio  standards,  sod  seeking  for 
patronage  by  shorter  terms  and  lower  fees.*' 

There  are  some  law  schools  whiek  have  a  course  of  three  years  prescribed,  and  in 
some  cases  mainly  accepted  by  the  students,  but  at  the  same  time  the  privilege  is 
allowed  of  completing  the  course  in  two  years.  The  student  can  therefore  receive 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  in  two  years.  These  schools  are  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana  (see  catalogue  of  189^-^  p.  68),  University  of  Maryland 
(catalogue  of  1894,  p.  15),  Boston  University  (1893-94,  p.  18),  Harvard  University 
(189^-94,  p.  6),  Metropolis  Law  School  (ld9&-94,p.  12),  and  Western  Beserve  Univer- 
sity (1893-94,  p.  11). 

Judging  from  the  wording  of  the  course  of  insUuetion.  in  Columbia  College  Law 
School  (catalogue  of  1893-94,  p.  152),  it  seems  that  students  in  some  cases,  with  the 
consent  of  the  faculty,  can  graduate  in  two  years. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Hastfaigs  College  of  the  Law  (University  of 
California)  seem  to  be,  therefore,  the  only  two  schools  of  law  requiring  under  all 
circumstances  three  full  years  of  study  of  law  from  students  with  full  preliminary 
training.  The  catalogue  of  the  University  of  P^utsylvania  says:  ''Under  the 
statutes  of  the  university,  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  is  granted  to  candidates 
who  have  attended  upon  the  full  course  of  instruction  in  the  law  department,  and 
who  have  passed  satisfactory  examinations  upon  the  subjects  of  instruction."  **  The 
fbH  course  requires  attendance  for  three  years,  and  is  graded.  Students  of  the  first- 
year  class  are  not  permitted  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  second  and  third  year,  and 
students  of  the  second-year  class  are  not  jwrnkitted  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  third 
year." 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  also  has  a  post-graduate  course  in  law  of  two 

years,  completion  of  which  seenrea  the  title  master  of  laws. 
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The  University  of  Michigan  has  annoanced  that  it  will  require  a  three  years' 
coarse  of  law,  beginning  with  1895-96.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  announced 
a  similar  intention. 

METHODS  OF   INSTRUCTION  IN  LAW. 

A  question  of  considerable  interest  at  the  present  time  to  the  law  schools  is  as  to 
the  best  method  of  instructing  the  student  in  law  There  are  three  systems  in  use. 
In  some  law  schools  instruction  is  given  mainly  by  lectures ;  in  others  it  is  given 
mainly  by  recitations  upon  lessons  previously  assigned,  together  with  the  usual 
explanations  and  comments ;  and  in  three  schools  it  is  given  mainly  by  the  presenta- 
tion and  discussion  of  leading  cases. 

The  method  most  generally  employed  is  that  of  lectures  on  the  different  subjects, 
followed  the  succeeding  day  by  questions  on  the  previous  lecture.  The  students  are 
also  expected  to  read  up  the  same  subjects  in  their  text-books,  and  there  may  be 
occasional  examinations. 

The  method  coming  next  in  general  use  is  that  of  recitations  upon  lessons  assigned 
in  text-books,  supplemented  by  occasional  lectures. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  schools  there  are  moot  courts,  or,  perhaps,  regular  practice 
courts,  in  which  the  students  get  experience  in  the  actual  discharge  of  the  lawyer's 
work. 

An  examination  of  the  catalogues  of  the  majority  of  the  schools  has  been  made  to 
ascertain  the  method  of  instruction  mainly  employed,  but  it  should  be  stated  that 
in  nearly  all  the  schools  there  are  supplementary  methods  adopted,  such  as  reviews, 
examinations,  exercises  in  drafting  contracts,  conveyances,  pleadings,  indictments, 
and  other  legal  papers,  the  criticism  of  briefs,  arguments  in  moot  courts,  courses  of 
reading,  etc. 

In  33  schools  the  instruction  is  given  mainly  by  lectures;  in  24  schools  it  is  given 
mainly  by  recitations  from  text-books.  In  three  schools  the  discussion  and  expla- 
nation of  leading  cases  is  relied  upon  mainly.  These  three  schools  are  Harvard 
University,  the  Metropolis  Law  School,  and  Western  Reserve  University. 

The  New  York  Law  School,  the  Iowa  College  of  Law,  and  Kent  Law  School  of 
Chicago  are  strongly  iu  favor  of  what  they  call  the  Dwight  method,  in  which  the 
use  of  text-books  enters  largely ;  Tale  University  and  the  University  of  Nebraska 
also  favor  much  the  use  of  text-books. 

University  of  Alabama. — Lectures  and  text-books. 

Univeriity  of  California. — "All  three  systems  of  legal  instruction  are  used,  namely^ 
a  study  of  text-books,  an  examination  of  illustrative  cases,  and  lectures." 

University  of  Colorado. — "While  the  method  of  instruction  is  mainly  that  of  reci- 
tations, certain  subjects  are  separately  taught  by  lectures,  and  the  study  of  leading 
cases  is  made  an  important  feature  of  the  work.'' 

Denver  Law  School. — Text-book  instruction,  supplemented  by  study  of  leading  caeea, 
and  lectures. 

Tale  University. — Text-books.  **  The  method  of  instruction  is  mainly  that  of  reci- 
tations. It  is  the  conviction  of  the  faculty  of  this  department,  as  well  as  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  university,  that  definite  and  permanent  impressions  concerning  the 
principles  and  rules  of  any  abstract  science  are  best  acquired  by  the  study  of 
standard  text-books  in  private,  followed  by  the  examinations  and  explanations  of 
the  recitation  room.  Hence,  although  certain  subjects  are  separately  taught  by- 
lectures,  either  because  the  want  of  proper  manuals  or  the  constant  and  rapid 
advance  of  learning  or  economy  of  time  requires  the  adoption  of  that  method,  care 
is  taken  that  the  same  topic  shall  be  covered  by  recitation  work  in  connection  with 
the  wider  branches  of  the  law  to  which  they  belong.  Reported  cases  of  special 
importance  as  illustrating  the  development  of  law  into  leading  branches  are  also 
referred  to,  and  many  of  these  are  separately  printed  by  the  department  and  dis- 
tributed for  more  ready  consultation.'' 

Columbian  University, — Lectures  mainly,  followed  by  "quizzes."  r^^^^T^ 
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Georgetown  University, — Same  as  above 

National  UniverHty. — Text-books. 

University  of  Georgia. — Text-books  and  lectures.  "  From  exDerienoe,  as  well  as 
observation,  it  is  believed  that  the  lectore  system  alone  does  not  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  case.  However  learned  the  lecturer  and  however  attentive  the  student,  the 
impression  left  upon  the  beginner's  mind  is  not  so  permanent  as  that  produced  by 
his  own  study  of  the  subject,  reenforced  by  the  oral  recitations  and  by  the  explana- 
tions of  the  professor." 

Atlanta  Law  School. — "  The  lecture,  text-book,  and  case  systems  will  be  combined 
in  the  instruction  given." 

Mercer  University. — ''Recitations  of  lessons  assigned  is  the  main  method  of  instruc- 
tiou,  with  comments  and  explanations  by  the  instructor." 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University. — "The  method  adopted  is  mainly  that  of  daily  recita- 
tions from  the  best  approved  text-books." 

Chicago  College  of  Law. — Text-books,  together  with  lectures  and  cases. 

Kent  Law  School  of  Chicago. — The  Dwight  method  of  instruction  (text-book  in- 
struction).   See  under  New  York  Law  School. 

Northwestern  University. — Lectures  mainly,  but  the  method  pursued  ''is  not  con- 
fined to  instraction  by  lectures  and  through  the  use  of  text-books.  Students  will  be 
required  to  make  a  careful  study  of  cases.  The  faculty  do  not  deem  it  judicious  to 
adopt  the  case  system  of  instruction  as  the  sole  method  of  teaching  the  law,  but 
they  will  make  such  use  of  it  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  school  as  seems  to 
them  best  adapted  to  the  promotion  of  the  progress  and  training  of  the  students." 

McKendree  Law  School. — "It  can  not  be  expected  that  every  student  will  derive 
equal  advantage  from  the  same  method  of  instruction ;  hence  an  effort  is  made  to 
combine  the  various  methods  usually  adopted  so  as  to  aid  all." 

ChaddocJc  CoWe^e.— Text-books. 

Indiana  University. — Text-books,  lectures,  and  cases. 

Notre  Dame. — Lectures.     "  Quizzes"  and  analysis  of  leading  cases  are  also  used. 

Iowa  College  of  Law. — "The  deductive,  or  what  is  generally  known  nowadays  as 
the  Dwight  system,  is  the  one  which  is  followed  by  us,  although  case  law  and  the 
study  of  cases  is  given  a  prominent  place  both  in  recitations  and  in  moot  court 
work." 

Iowa  University. — All  three  of  the  methods  are  used. 

University  of  Kansas. — Text-books,  supplemented  by  lectures. 

University  of  Louisville. — Lectures,  text-books,  and  cases. 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana. — Lectures. 

University  of  Maryland. — Lectures,  followed  by  questions. 

Baltimore  University. — Lectures,  followed  by  questions. 

Boston  University. — Lectures,  together  with  text-book  recitations  and  reference  to 
cases. 

Harvard  University. — Cases,  with  supplementary  lectures. 

University  of  Michigan. — Lectures.  "The  members  of  both  classes  are  examined 
daily  throughout  the  year  on  the  lectures  delivered."  "In  addition  to  the  instruc- 
tion by  lectures  is  the  instruction  by  text-book." 

Detroit  College  of  Law. — Text-books.  "  The  instruction  is  mainly  by  means  of  reci- 
tations on  lessons  previously  assigned."  Lectures  and  leading  cases  are  also  made 
use  of. 

University  of  Minnesota. — Lectures,  combined  with  recitations  and  reference  to  lead- 
ing cases. 

University  of  Mississippi. — Text-books. 

University  of  Missouri. — Lectures,  text-books,  cases.  "  The  law  faculty  is  satisfied, 
from  experience,  that  the  highest  results  can  not  be  reached  by  lectures  alone,  how- 
ever clear  and  thorough  they  may  be,  but  that  the  students,  as  far  as  possible,  should 
be  required  to  study  the  text  of  some  approved  treatise  on  the  subject  of  instruction, 
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aud  to  examine  eriticallj  well-considored  cases  illustratiikg  the  principles  discaned 
in  the  lecture  room." 

St,  LetiU  Law  School. — Lectures  a&d  text-books. 

UnivtiGit^  of  Nebraaka. — ^Text-books.  **  It  is  believed  thst  definite  Mid  permaBeat 
impressions  concerning  tbe  principles  and  rales  of  law  are  best  a49qaired  hj  thm 
stndy  of  standard  text-books  in  private,  followed  by  tbe  examinations  and  explana- 
tions of  tbe  recitation  room.  Tbe  oarricnlum  is  tberefore  based  vwy  largely  npoa 
the  U80  of  text-books,  with  daily  recitations,  but  tbe  course  of  inatmetioik  aims  to 
combine  tbe  advantages  of  all  approved  syatemsy  and  includes  lectnres,  practical 
exercises  in  drafting  legal  papers,  and  the  careful  stndy  of  selected  cases." 

Albany  Law  School, — LectoreSy  text-books^  and  discnsaion  of  caaea. 

Buffalo  Law  Scliool, — Lectures^  leading  cases,  text-books. 

Contell.— Lectures,  text-books,  cases. 

Neio  York  Law  Schooh — Text-books,  supplemented  by  explanatory  lectures  and  ihe 
reading  of  reported  cases.  Tbe  system  as  used  by  Prof.  Theodore  W.  Dwigbt  is 
described  as  follows: 

(1)  '*  Elementary  and  preparatory  topics  are  studied  before  those  which  ace  more 
difficult  and  abstruse. 

(2)  ''The  study  of  substantive  law,  embodying  tbe  j^inciplea  of  law  in  reject  to 
rights,  interests,  estates,  and  obligations,  and  the  reasons  on  which  such  principles 
rest,  precedes  tbe  study  of  the  law  of  procedure,  i.  e.,  of  evidence,  pleading,  and 
practice. 

(3)  ''Any  particular  topic  as,  e.  g.,  the  law  of  contracts,  tbe  law  of  real  property, 
etc.,  having  been  begun,  is  pursued  continuously,  day  by  day,  until  it  is  completed. 
In  this  way  the  topic  is  kept  fresb  and  vivid  in  tbe  student's  mind,  tbe  acquirements 
of  each  day's  study  become  the  sure  stepping  stone  to  tbose  of  tbe  next  day,  and  tbe 
principles  of  classification  and  arrangement  pursued  in  the  development  of  tbe  sub- 
ject are  more  likely  to  be  clearly  comprehended. 

(4)  "Tbe  student  is  instructed  in  the  principles  of  law  and  tbe  reasons  upon  which 
they  are  based,  and  is  taught  to  view  the  law  as  a  system  of  principles  and  not  as  a 
mere  aggregation  or  coUecticm  of  cases  decided  by  the  courts.  Though  it  be  trve 
tliat  legal  principles  are  to  be  deduced  from  the  study  of  Jndicial  decisions  and  of 
statutes,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  well-trained  Jurist,  with  bis  rich  stores  of  legal 
learning,  his  ample  experience,  and  bis  acquaintance  with  the  rulea  of  legal  con- 
struction, is  much  hotter  qualified  for  tbis  work  than  the  ine^^ierieuced  student^  hav- 
ing little  or  no  knowledge  of  legal  doctrines.  Hence  tbe  student  is  not  set  at  work 
primarily  upon  the  reported  cases  or  decisions  in  order  that  be  may  bimself  deduce 
therefrom  the  principles  of  law,  but  some  valuable  treatise  written  by  a  competent 
legal  author,  and  presenting  in  orderly  form  and  arrangement  tbe  body  of  legal 
principles  relating  to  a  particular  topic  or  branch  of  law,  is  studied  carefully  by  the 
student  from  day  to  day  and  daily  recitations  are  held  in  the  class  room.  A  certain 
portion  of  the  text-book  is  assigned  each  day  for  tbe  next  day 'a  exercise,  and  the 
student  is  expected  to  master  the  rules  and  principles  therein  set  forth  so  as  to  be 
able  to  state  them  clearly  and  accurately  in  bis  own  language  when  ealled  upon  for 
recitation.  Then,  in  tbe  class-room,  the  professor  endeavors,  by  eo^osition,  by  illus- 
tration, by  simpler  forms  of  statement  than  tbe  author  of  tbebook  may  have  used 
to  resolve  whatever  difficulties  may  liave  been  found  by  tbe  students  in  tbeii  study 
of  the  treatise.  He  seeks  to  make  especially  prominent  those  principles  of  law  whicb 
are  of  tbe  most  broad  and  comprehensive  scope,  and  to  classify  subocdinate  rules  and 
principles  in  their  due  relative  order. 

"This  study  of  legal  principles  finds  in  tbe  reading  of  reported  eases  its  appro- 
priate supplement  The  student  may  properly  begin  sueb  a  practice  of  accessory 
reading  early  in  his  course  of  legal  study,  and  gradually  broaden  tbe  scope  and 
extent  of  such  reading  as  his  legal  knowledge  becomes  more  f nil  and  coD^rehensive. 
Leading  cases  which  are  most  valuable  fur  collateral  reading  will  be  cited  to  the 
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classes  by  the  professors,  who  will  also  aim  to  embody  Id  their  daily  exposition  the 
coDclasioDS  to  be  deriyed  irom  the  most  imjiortant  decisions  which  have  appeared 
since  the  text-book  was  published.  In  some  topics  volumes  of  selected  cases,  pre- 
pared by  the  professors,  will  be  read  in  connection  with  the  text-books  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustration.'^ 

(5)  '^  Reviews  are  held  at  proper  intervals  to  impress  the  subjects  taught  more 
vividly  and  permanently  upon  the  memory." 

UniversUy  of  the  City  of  New  York, — The  system  of  instruction  is  not  framed  upon 
the  theory  that  there  is  one  ''best  method''  for  instruction  of  all  minds  upon  all 
legal  subjects.  Some  parts  of  all  subjects  are  taught  by  lectures.  A  very  few  sub- 
jects are  taught  wholly  by  lectures;  some  study  of  nearly  all  subjects  is  by  testt- 
books ;  some  subjects  are  taught  mainly  by  selected  cases. 

Metropolis  Law  School, — *'  The  method  of  instruction  mainly  pursued  is  that  based 
on  the  study  and  discussion  of  selected  cases." 

Vnivereity  of  North  Carolina. — Lectures  and  recitations. 

Shaw  University, — Lectures  and  text- books. 

Cincinnati  Law  School, — Lectures,  text-books,  leading  cases. 

Western  Reserve  University, — ''The  method  of  teaching  pursued  in  most  of  the 
courses  is  by  a  thorough  discussion  of  leading  cases  and  a  careful  study  of  the  lead- 
ing text  writers." 

Ohio  State  University. — Text- books,  lectures,  and  leading  cases.  "The  preference 
is  given  to  the  recitation,  exposition,  and  quiz  system." 

University  of  Oregon, — Lectures  and  text-books. 

Willamette  University, — Lectures,  text-books,  and  cases. 

Dickinson  College. — Text-books  mainly. 

University  of  Fennsylvattia, — Lectures  and  text-books. 

University  of  South  Carolina. — Lectures  and  text-books. 

University  of  Tennessee. — Lectures  and  text-books. 

Cumberland  University. — Text-books.  "  Every  subject  upon  which  a  lecture  could 
be  given  has  been  exhausted  by  the  ablest  professors,  and  printed  in  books,  after  the 
most  careful  revision  by  the  authors.  We  would  regard  it  as  an  imposition  on  stu- 
dents, and  as  presumptuous  on  our  part  to  pretend  that  wo  could  improve  upon  Kent, 
Story,  Greenleaf,  Parsons,  and  others,  who  have  given  to  the  public,  in  printed  form 
and  acceptable  to  all,  lectures  on  every  branch  of  the  law." 

Universiiy  of  the  iSouiA.— Lectures,  text- books,  and  discussion  of  leading  cases. 

Vanderhilt  University, — Text- books  and  lectures. 

University  of  Texas. — ^Text-books  and  lectures. 

Washington  and  Lee  University. — Text-books,  lectures,  and  cases. 

Bichmond  College. — Text-books  and  lectures. 

University  of  Virginia. — Text-books  and  lectures. 

Universiiy  of  West  Virginia, — Lectures  and  text-books. 

University  of  Wisconsin. — Lectures,  leading  cases,  text-books. 


METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  LAW. 

[From  Proceedings  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  1894. 

President  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  of  Evanston,  111.,  on  methods  of  instruction : 
**  The  great  question  which  interests  legal  educators  to-day  is  as  to  methods  of 
instruction.  The  first  method  used  was  that  of  lectures.  Mr.  Justice  Wilson  lectured 
in  the  Uuiversity  of  Pennsylvania,  as  did  Chancellor  Kent  at  Columbia.  Story  and 
Greenleaf  and  Parsons  lectured  at  Harvard.  The  lecture  system  was  in  the  early 
days  a  matter  of  necessity,  as  there  were  no  books  suitable  for  the  student  to  use. 
The  text-book  system  of  instruction  came  next,  and  last  of  all  the  case  system. 
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The  lecture  Bystem  is  to-day  the  prevailing  method  of  instmotion  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  at  the  University  of  Pennsylyania,  and  is  nsed  in  a  limited  degree 
in  almost  all  of  the  schools.  Of  the  three  systems  it  is,  perhaps,  the  least  in  favor, 
and  in  the  large  majority  of  the  schools  is  only  resorted  to  in  special  subjects  [f]. 
The  text- book  system  seems  to  be  the  one  most  generally  employed.  It  was  used  by 
Theodore  W.  Dwight  at  Columbia  from  the  opening  of  that  school  until  the  termi- 
nation of  his  work  as  a  law  instructor.  It  has  been  the  method  favored  at  Yale, 
Boston,  St.  Louis,  and  the  New  York  Law  School.  The  case  system  was  introduced 
at  Harvard  by  Professor  Langdell  in  1870.  Until  recently  it  has  not  been  favored 
by  other  schools.  The  schools  attaching  the  most  importance  to  the  system  and 
making  the  most  use  of  it  at  present  are  Harvard,  Columbia,  the  Metropolis  Law 
School  in  New  York,  Cornell  University,  Northwestern  University,  and  the  law 
school  of  the  Western  Reserve  University  at  Cleveland.  No  one  of  these  three 
methods  can  be  pronounced  the  best  for  all  subjects  and  under  all  circumstances. 
The  answer  to  the  question  which  is  best  must  depend  on  the  character  of  the 
teacher  and  the  taught,  as  well  as  on  the  branch  taught.  Very  many  of  the  schools 
adopt  no  one  method,  but  make  use  of  all  three.'' 

James  H.  Raymond,  of  Illinois:  ''It  is  the  result  of  my  observation  that  one  or 
the  other  of  these  systems  predominates  in  law  schools,  according  to  the  aptitude  of 
the  professors  to  teach  one  or  the  other  system.  Then  there  is  another  comment 
which  fits  right  in  here.  I  think  I  see  a  very  clear  distinction  between  the  studeuta 
of  one  Eastern  law  school  and  another,  and  the  complexion  of  their  minds,  and  the 
law  school  at  the  Northwestern  University.  The  method  of  instruction,  and  the 
management  of  the  school  in  one  place  will  not  fit  in  the  other  place.  We  have  not 
any  students  in  the  Northwestern  University  who  are  there  simply  because  their 
fathers  do  not  know  what  else  to  do  with  them.  Each  one  is  getting  something  out 
of  the  lectures  and  out  of  the  case  system,  although  I  admit  that  in  our  school  to-day 
the  latter  is  being  pushed  because  of  the  special  ability  of  our  professors  in  that 
direction.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  it  as  a  basis  for  legal  education.  The  power  of 
every  man's  mind  is  the  power  of  original  thought,  induction,  and  deduction.  I  was 
very  glad  to  hear  so  ft'ank  a  confession  in  the  paper  about  it.  You  can  not  educate 
a  lawyer  without  educating  him  to  think  for  himself,  and,  by  so  much  as  you  put 
into  him  the  power  of  original  thought,  which  must  be  by  inductive  methods,  in  my 
opinion,  by  just  so  much  do  you  make  of  him  a  lawyer  instead  of  a  machine." 

Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut:  ''I  think  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
'case'  system  must  always  be  an  important  part  of  legal  education.  But  what  case 
system  f  Is  there  any  system  which  can  lay  special  claim  to  that  denomination  f  Is 
there  any  law  school  which  to-day  does  not  make  large  and  systematic  use  of  cases 
in  instruction  f  I  venture  to  say  there  is  none,  and  I  think  we  almost  might  say 
that  from  the  beginning  of  legal  education  in  this  country,  one  hundred  and  ten 
years  ago,  in  the  Litchfield  Law  School,  cases  were  used,  though  sparingly,  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction  as  well  as  of  illustration.  There  seems  to  be  a  certain  sort 
of  evolution  which  has  gone  on  during  the  last  few  years  in  regard  to  the  systematic 
use  of  cases  in  law -school  teaching.  When  I  studied  law — for  a  time  at  Yale  and  for 
a  time  at  Harvard— cases  were  freely  referred  to  by  the  instructor,  by  no  means 
simply  by  way  of  illustration,  but  as  a  basis  of  exploration  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent— as  monuments  in  judicial  history.  Marbury  v.  Madison.  What  man  who  was 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School  thirty  years  ago  who  does  not  remember  the  insistence 
with  which  that  case  was  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  student  f 

"  We  should  regard  it  as  wiser  to  make  the  lecture  the  main  thing  and  the  cases 
the  additional  thing,  rather  than  to  make  the  cases  the  main  thing  and  the  lecture 
the  additional  thing.  If  we  are  examining  a  certain  subject  in  the  line  of  question 
and  answer  between  professor  and  student,  we  should  think  it  better  to  give  them  a 
chapter  of  the  author  and  oases  and  examine  them  upon  both  rather  than  to  give 
them  either  alone.     I  mean  particularly  the  advanced  student,  for  I  confess  I  can 
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not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  best  way  to  teach  a  yonng  man  just  beginning 
law  is  to  plunge  him  at  once  into  eyen  Ames's  cases.  When  I  began  the  stndy  of 
Euclid  they  made  me  leam  some  axioms  and  propositions,  and  I  am  very  thankful 
they  did.  When  I  began  to  go  to  school  they  made  me  leam  a  certain  thing  they 
called  the  mnltiplication  table.  It  was  not  explained  to  me  in  a  very  philosophical 
way,  but  they  made  me  leam  it.  There  are  certain  things  that  we  must  make  these 
yonng  men  leam  and  remember,  and  then  go  on  to  build,  to  induce  and  to  deduce. 
But  there  must  be  a  fonndation,  it  seems  to  me,  and  the  best  place  to  go  for  that 
foundation  is  where  the  rules  and  doctrines  and  principles  are  mct^t  clearly  laid 
down.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  text-books  disappear  from  a  legitimate  place 
in  law-school  instruction." 

Amasa  M.  Eaton,  of  Rhode  Island :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  the  term  'case 
system '  is  in  itself  rather  unfortunate.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  distinguish  it  as 
a  Socratic  method  f  for  that  seems  to  be  the  distinguishing  mark — I  had  idmost  said 
the  distinguishing  excellence — of  that  system  of  teaching  law.  I  have  studied  under 
both  systems.  Let  me  explain  what  I  understand  by  the  Socratic  system.  Certain 
cases  are  given  out  the  day  beforehand  and  the  students  have  time  to  look  them  over. 
They  come  in  with  a  certain  amount  of  study  upon  those  cases.  Mr.  A  is  called  upon : 
'Will  you  state  the  case  of  Brown  v,  Jones f'  He  states  it.  That  teaches  him  how 
to  group  and  state  accurately  facts,  which  in  itself  is  a  very  important  element  in 
a  lawyer's  career.  He  is  then  asked,  perhaps,  'Mr.  A,  do  you  agree  with  the  casef 
If  so,  state  why.'  Mr.  A  then  states  that  he  either  does  or  does  not  agree  with  it, 
and  states  the  ground  for  his  belief.  The  professor  then  calls  upon  someone  who  is 
of  the  opposite  mind,  and  some  other  student  states  his  reasons  for  his  dissent.  In 
that  way  the  class  room  is  immediately  divided,  and  it  is  like  the  trial  of  a  case  in 
court.  When  both  sides  have  finished,  the  teacher  sums  up,  and  then,  perhaps, 
announces  his  opinion.  The  result  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  principles  which 
have  been  illustated,  which  have  been  brought  out  of  the  minds  of  the  students,  will 
forever  remain  fixed  in  their  memories.  It  is  not  because  they  have  read  them  in 
some  books,  but  it  is  because  they  have  been  brought  out  of  themselves.  That  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  highest  form  of  education.  I  would  not  advocate  the  exclusive  use 
of  this  system.  There  are  certain  principles  of  law  which  can  not  be  so  well  studied 
in  this  way.  There  are  certain  cases  which  must  be  studied.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  rule  in  Shelley's  case.  There  is  an  absolute  principle  of  law,  and  we  must  all 
leam  it.  Combined  with  this  some  teachers  give  definitions,  so  that  the  terms 
which  are  to  be  used  a  few  days  afterwards  in  the  stndy  of  certain  cases  are  under- 
stood before  reaching  the  cases.  It  certainly  seems  to  me,  looking  at  it  in  this  point 
of  view,  that  this  method  has  advantages  over  all  others.  I  agree  that  a  great  deal 
dei>end8  upon  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  and  a  method  which  will  work  well  in 
the  hands  of  one  man  will  not  work  well  in  the  hands  of  another;  but,  all  things 
considered,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  method  possesses  peculiar  excellence  and  is  in 
itself  scientific." 

Austin  Abbott,  of  New  York:  "We  should  endeavor  to  promote  the  improvement 
of  legal  education  by  pointing  out  to  those  who  have  never  used  the  case  system 
how  they  can  wisely  and  Judiciously,  if  they  wish,  begin  to  try  it,  and  see  how  it 
works  with  their  own  method  of  instruction  and  with  their  students,  and  to  gain  from 
those  who  are  using  the  case  system  also  some  suggestions  of  how  text-book  and 
lecture  instruction  may  supplement,  enlarge,  and  fill  out  the  gaps  and  hiatus  of  case 
instruction. 

''I  con  not  doubt  that  if  I  wanted  myself  to  leam  the  best  statement  of  the  law 
it  would  be  incomplete  for  me  to  read  Chancellor  Kent's  Judgments  in  Court  without 
looking  into  his  Commentaries  to  see  how  he  coordinated  that  case  with  all  the 
other  cases  on  the  subject.  A  case  runs  one  line  and  another  case  runs  another  line 
of  decisions,  and  a  third  case  another  principle.  I  apprehend  we  shall  find  that  the 
true  solution  of  this  question  will  be  in  giving  some  case  instruction  and  in  filling 
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in  the  broad  hiaina  between  the  oasee  with  that  ooordination  of  prineiples  which  is 
to  be  aided  beat  by  the  leoent  discussion  of  JnristSy  considering  the  law  in  the  light 
of  the  broad  interests  of  society,  and  not  confined  to  the  narrow  compass  of  one  state- 
ment of  facts ;  and  therein  I  think  we  shall  find  (there  are  text-books  and  text-books) 
the  indispensable  Talne  of  text-books  with  cases,  as  giving  not  merely  a  single  line 
of  thought  with  an  instructor's  opinion  on  the  sabject,  but  giving  them  that  same 
great  jurist's  view  of  the  coordination  of  that  with  all  its  fellow-cases." 

John  F.  Dillon,  of  New  York:  *'Kow,  it  is  my  Judgment  that  Harvard  has  taught 
the  law  schools  of  the  country  a  great  lesson  in  emphasizing  the  extreme  importance 
of  cases  as  an  element  of  teaching.  It  makes  a  vast  differenee,  certainly,  whether 
the  teacher  states  a  principle  of  law  in  the  form  of  a  lecture  and  propounds  it  to  the 
student  whose  mind  is  new,  or  whether  he  refers  the  student  to  some  case  which  has 
actually  arisen,  selected  with  judgment,  in  order  to  illostrate  tiie  point,  and  which  is 
thus  made,  as  it  were,  an  object  lesson,  so  that  ho  sees  the  principle  in  connection 
w  i  th  i  ts  application .  If  a  stud^it  is  given  forty  pages  of  some  text-book  as  his  lesscm, 
and  that  is  not  unusual,  I  believe,  and  he  is  required  to  oome  into  the  lecture  room  the 
next  morning  prepared  to  recite  them,  although  the  teacher  has  given  out  that  thej 
will  find  this  principle  illustrated  in  such  and  snoh  a  case,  if  it  is  optional  with  the 
student  to  read  that  case  and  you  have  a  class  of  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  stu- 
dents, I  ask  you  how  many  will  actually  read  the  oasef 

'*  I  should  say  that  the  first  want  of  these  law  schools  would  be  a  compilation  of 
cases  so  multiplied  that  the  students  can  have  access  to  them,  or  each  one  can  be 
supplied  with  them.  Having  given  this  much  testimony  in  £avor  of  the  case  system — 
and  I  think  it  has  been  underrated — when  it  is  sought  to  erect  that  as  the  only 
method  of  instruction,  and  I  have  learned  that  it  is  not,  then  that  would  be  equiva- 
lent te  saying  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  elementary  conceptions  of  law.  Wben 
there  runs  throughout  the  jurisprudence  of  Europe  and  America  the  broad  distinctioA 
between  the  law  of  realty  and  the  law  of  personalty,  do  you  have  to  refer  a  student 
to  some  case  or  line  of  cases  to  teach  him  that  there  is  in  English  and  American  law 
this  wide  distinction,  and  require  him  to  arrive  at  it  by  some  process  of  induction  f 
I  think  not.  That  would  be  wasting  his  time.  There  are  elementary  truths  and 
conceptions  and  definitions  in  law  that  are  adapted  to  be  taught  as  such;  therefore 
to  Diake  it  obligatory  to  the  student  to  try  to  get  at  them  by  a  process  of  original 
thought  is  time  wasted.  If  the  law  is  not  a  science,  and  if  it  does  not  consist  of  a 
comparatively  few  principles  capable  of  expression,  then  we  ought  to  abolish  the  law 
schools. 

**  Doubtless  the  method  of  teaching  law,  or  how  it  can  best  be  taught,  is  an  impor- 
tant subject,  but  it  is  not  all-important.  It  is  wise  to  discuss  and  consider  it,  but  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  let  it  engross  our  whole  or  even  our  chief  attention.  What 
Pope  said  of  forms  of  government  may,  I  think,  be  said  with  much  more  justness  of 
methods  of  teaching — '  that  which  is  best  administered  is  best.'  The  man  whom 
nature  designed  to  be  a  teacher  of  law  will,  despite  all  theories,  teach  it  after  his 
own  manner.  He  will  impress  his  own  personality  upon  his  work.  It  is  the  man, 
not  the  method,  that  tells.  The  crucial  test  is  whether  the  teacher  can  inspire  a 
living  interest  in  the  student  and  get  from  him  tiie  best  work  that  in  him  lies,  for, 
after  all,  the  student  must  himself  do  all  the  work  and  the  thinking  which  shall 
accomplish  him  in  the  learning  and  mystery  of  his  profession." 

Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Princeton,  N.  J. :  ''The  qnestion  is,  whether  the  law,  when 
taught  OS  a  profession,  should  be  taught  by  the  inductive  use  of  cases  or  by  the 
deductive  use  of  principles  already  extracted  from  the  cases  and  fkimlshed  in  texts. 
The  teaching  of  law  as  a  profession  should  no  more  be  irrational  than  the  teaching 
of  it  as  part  of  a  liberal  education  or  as  a  preparation  for  law  studies.  The  eaao 
method,  therefore,  falls  short  and  is  slavish  if  it  stops  in  each  instance  with  the  fiis^ 
case  in  a  series.  Where  did  the  court  get  their  principle  from  in  the  first  case,  if 
there  was,  indeed,  neither  statute  nor  precedent;  and,  if  there  was  a  statute,  wluU 
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gnided  them  to  its  interior  meaning  f  Sach  are  the  qneationa  which  reveal  to  the 
Btadcnt,  when  snccessfnlly  answered,  the  real  genesis  and  significanoe  of  law.  In 
like  manner,  the  text-hook  method  is  neither  philosophical  nor  really  instructive 
unless  the  principles  made  use  of  are  ohallenged,  cross-questioned,  and  made  to  give 
a  rational  account  of  themselves.  It  is  only  when  principle  is  thus  realized  as  a 
living  and  necessary  thing,  with  as  clear  a  pedigree  and  explanation  as  a  horse  or  a 
king,  that  it  can  become  really  a  part  of  the  lawyer's  thought  and  judgment  and 
professional  equipment.  The  first  case,  of  course,  came  to  the  judges  out  of  a  special 
set  of  circumstances  in  the  community  around  them,  and  they  were  able  to  decide  it 
because  they  understood  the  conditions  out  of  which  it  had  arisen  and  knew  what 
those  conditions  demanded.  They  pluck  ont  the  heart  of  a  statute  in  the  same  way 
by  understanding  what  gave  rise  to  its  enactment  and  what  it  is  that  it  is  intended 
to  accomplish.  The  Judge,  after  all,  if  he  be  of  the  sort  we  quote  and  make  a  veri- 
table anthority  of,  is  a  seer  and  a  man  who  might  have  been  a  statesman  or  a  professor 
of  political  science.  The  'common'  law  we  believe  to  have  arisen  ont  of  custom — 
out  of  the  life  of  the  people ;  and  have  not  all  onr  writers  upon  the  common  la w^ 
firom  astute  Sir  Matthew  Hale  down  to  formal  Mr.  Broom,  assumed  that  statutes  are 
made  but  in  supplement  to  it  or  amendment  of  it,  as  if  it  were  complete  and  they 
exceptional  f  This  is  plainly  the  assumption  of  the  celebrated  maxims  with  regard 
to  the  interpretation  of  statutes:  'What  was  the  common  law  before  the  making  of 
the  actf '  'What  was  the  mischief  and  defect  against  which  the  common  law  did 
not  provided  'What remedy  has  the  legislature  devised  and  applied f  'The  tme 
reason  of  the  remedy?'  And  have  yon  not  noted  the  result  of  this  process  of  inter- 
pretation— the  new  law  held  up  to  the  standard  of  the  old  and  treated  as  if  it  were 
meant,  of  course,  to  be  fitted  into  itf  Old  statutes  disappear,  as  it  were,  by  diges- 
tion iuto  the  general  body  of  principles;  or,  rather,  for  the  process  is  deliberate, 
thoy  ore  kneaded  into  the  mass  by  much  pressing  and  handling  in  the  courts,  until 
writers  are  sorely  puzzled  to  distinguish  common  from  statute  law.  New  statutes, 
too,  immediately  begin  to  feel  and  yield  to  the  same  process.  In  time  they,  too,  will 
bo  HO  knitted  into  the  body  of  the  law  by  the  careful  stitches  of  successive  genera- 
tions of  judges  as  to  have  become  fairly  indistinguishable  firom  the  material  with 
which  they  have  been  combined.  Through  the  courts  they  are  being  played  upon 
and  weather-beaten  by  the  practical  conditions  of  the  economic  and  moral  life  of 
the  community,  and  so  are  being  steadily  molded  by  forces  which  the  student  must 
afterwards  reexamine  if  he  would  comprehend  and  veritably  master  the  law  which 
is  their  product. 

"To  take  a  definite  example,  in  order  to  make  my  meaning  clearer,  it  is  a  favorite 
idea  of  mine  that  commercial  law  should  be  tanght  along  with  the  history  of  com- 
merce, which  will  make  it  plain  what  gave  rise  to  the  relations  of  business  with 
which  the  law  deals,  how  the  forms  of  commercial  negotiation  and  of  commercial 
paper  came  into  existence,  and  how  statutes  and  all  the  imperative  regulations  of 
the  law  have  come  after  the  fact,  fixing  obligations  already  habitually  recognized, 
or  at  aity  rate  ready  to  be  put  into  form,  and  so,  simply  serving  merchants,  not  invent- 
ing transactions  for  them.  One  portion  of  our  law  we  already  study  in  this  way — 
the  law  of  real  property.  It  has  retained  forms  and  phrases  which  we  can  not 
understand  without  turning  back  to  examine  the  feudal  system  and  the  social  con- 
ditions of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  so  we  are  happily  obliged  to  give  heed  to  its  genesis. 
We  ought  to  do  the  same  for  every  portion  of  the  law." 

M.  J.  Wade,  of  Iowa:  *'I  think  it  is  immaterial  what  system  a  professor  teaches 
by,  whether  by  the  lecture,  or  the  case,  or  the  text-book  system,  or  all  three  com- 
bined. I  dare  say  that  no  man  of  experience  in  teaching  law  will  undertake  to 
teach  law  so  dependent  upon  eases,  whether  he  follows  the  text-book  system  for  his 
basis  or  not,  and  not  only  depend  upon  them,  but  insist  that  students  shall  read 
them.  There  is  no  qoestion,  in  my  mind,  thst  the  point  is  where  the  student 
embraces  a  knowledge  of  what  the  general  principle  is ;  that  then,  in  the  application 
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of  those  principles  to  the  yarions  states  of  facts  that  are  presented,  the  case  is  the 
best  medium  to  impart  that  knowledge.'' 

Edmand  Wetmore, of  New  York:  *'A  controversy  conducted  with  great  earneet- 
ness  has  been  carried  on  of  late  years  between  the  advocates  of  the  so-called  *  text- 
book' and  'case'  systems  as  methods  of  legal  education.  In  such  a  controversy  it 
becomes  any  lawyer  who  lacks  experience  in  actual  teaching  to  speak  with  diffidence, 
but  some  things  relating  to  the  matter  are  within  the  range  of  ordinary  observation 
and  reasoning. 

"The  difference  between  the  two  methods  of  legal  instruction  consists,  as  lander- 
stand  it,  essentially  in  this :  By  the  text-book  system  the  study  of  a  standard  text- 
book, enforced  by  recitation  and  accompanied  by  lectures  and  comment,  is  made  the 
foundation  for  the  introduction  of  the  student  to  the  study  of  the  law.  The  chief 
aim  is  the  direct  study  of  principles  and  definitions — their  meaning,  their  reason, 
their  history .  Cases  are  used  at  first  mainly  for  ill  nstration.  As  the  student  advances, 
the  practice  of  examining  the  authorities  becomes  more  frequent,  and  lie  acquires 
experience  in  ascertaining  the  precise  point  decided  in  any  given  case,  and  in  deduc- 
ing the  rules  to  be  devised  by  the  collation  and  comparison  of  the  cases  relating  to 
particular  topics. 

''In  the  case  system,  as  it  is  explained  by  those  who  teach  it,  the  reported  cases 
are  the  basis  of  instruction,  and  the  classification  and  exjMMition  of  the  principles  to 
be  derived  from  the  cases  is  given  wholly  by  oral  discussion  or  exposition  incidental 
to  the  examination  of  the  cases,  or  by  occasional  reference  to  the  text-books.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  of  demarcation  between  these  two  methods, 
and  the  extent  to  which  relative  resort  may  be  profitably  had  to  the  text-book  or 
the  cases  as  the  basis  of  instruction  will  largely  depend  upon  the  experience  and 
particular  methods  of  each  individual  instructor ;  but  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  plain 
distinction  between  the  two  systems.  The  difference  in  this  respect,  in  the  course  of 
instruction  pursued  in  different  law  schools,  all  of  high  standing,  is  marked,  and 
both  systems,  in  the  hands  of  competent  instructors,  prove  highly  successful  in  their 
results. 

**  Notwithstanding  this  last  fact,  however,  if  I  understand  what  for  convenience 
may  be  called  the  case  system,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  strictly  philosophical, 
and  is,  consequently,  liable  to  defects  in  practice. 

"This  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  Just  the  reverse  of  the  truth,  for  as  principles  are 
derived  from  cases  and  the  cases  are  the  record  of  the  application  of  those  princi- 
ples, and  to  learn  how  to  apply  principles  to  facts  is  the  business  of  the  practicing 
lawyer,  one  would  say  that  the  study  of  cases  was  the  direct  path  to  learning  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  law  at  the  same  time.  But  this  view  overlooks  the 
natural  operation  of  the  mind  in  apprehending  and  mastering,  for  the  first  time,  an 
applied  science.  The  best  way  to  teach  a  student  to  draw  principles  from  cases  may 
not  be  to  set  him  at  once  to  drawing  conclusions  as  best  he  can,  leaving  it  to  the 
teacher  to  point  out  his  mistakes.  In  teaching  any  science  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  preliminary  work  to  be  done  before  the  student  begins  to  learn  the  art  of  apply- 
ing its  principles.  I  believe  the  most  efficient  method  of  giving  this  necessary  pre- 
liminary instruction  is  to  give  it  directly  in  a  systematic  form,  rather  than  to  confine 
the  instruction  to  commentary  upon  instances  of  its  application.  A  cadet  may  learL 
navigation  wholly  on  shipboard  by  taking  his  turn  at  the  wheel,  and  gradually 
picking  up  the  principles  of  the  science  by  daily  familiarity  with  their  application 
and  by  oral  instructions  from  older  officers;  but  he  not  only  would  have  learned  the 
art  more  easily,  but  his  practical  knowledge  would  always  retain  a  more  scientific 
basis,  if  he  had  had  a  preliminary  course  in  the  theory  of  navigation  derived  from 
the  best  text-books  under  a  competent  instructor,  even  if  he  went  through  such  a 
course  before  he  ever  set  foot  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel.  It  was  noticeable  that,  almost 
without  exception,  the  men  who  rose  to  the  highest  commands  and  accomplished  the 
greatest  results,  on  both  sides,  during  our  civil  war,  were  not  those  who  rose  from 
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the  ranks,  or  those  whose  sole  training  had  been  from  actnal  experience  in  the  field, 
but  those  who  had  been  grounded  in  the  theory  of  the  art  of  war  on  land  and  sea  by 
the  systematic  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  class  rooms  at  Annapolis  and  West 
Point.  The  same  rule  holds  true  in  natural  sciences,  in  medicine,  in  chemistry,  in 
botany.  Some  knowledge— some  elementary,  carefully  inculcated  and  methodically 
arranged  knowledge  of  principles  and  laws — should  precede,  and,  where  those 
sciences  are  taught,  almost  invariably  does  precede,  the  study  of  those  principles 
and  laws  in  their  application,  except  so  far  as  their  application  is  studied  by  way 
of  illustration  of  the  text. 

''This  will  not,  perhaps,  be  disputed  as  a  general  proposition,  but  as  applied  to 
the  study  of  law  the  advocates  of  the  case  system  hold,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the 
student  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  course  should  be  given  a  number  of  selected 
cases  to  read  in  order  to  find  out  as  well  as  he  can  what  they  decide,  and  the  neces- 
sary elementary  knowledge  as  to  principles  intended  to  be  applied  in  those  cases  is 
furnished  by  oral  instruction  and  colloquy  in  the  class  room. 

''It seems  to  me  that  this  mode  of  inculcating  fundamental  principles  lacks  the 
method  and  precision  of  statement  which  belong  to  a  carefully  prepared  treatise  or 
written  lecture,  and  yet  a  methodical  arrangement  and  division  of  the  topics  and 
subtopics  is  surely  the  most  efficient  meana  of  apprehending  those  topics  in  the 
'  first  instance  and  implanting  them  in  the  mind  of  the  student  without  confusion, 
while  precision  of  statement  as  to  fundamental  definitions  and  rules  of  law  is  not 
^  only  necessary  for  accuracy,  but  one  who  has  thoroughly  learned  the  rules  thus 
exactly  expressed  has  a  foundation  of  the  greatest  value  throughout  his  practice. 
Just  as  the  fundamental  rules  of  grammar  or  the  iundamental  rules  and  definitions 
of  mathematics  which  were  learned  at  school  serve  the  professional  linguist  or  the 
civil  engineer  in  the  subsequent  practical  application  of  the  sciences  to  which  they 
respectively  relate.  I  find  it  hard  to  believe,  for  example,  that  a  student  of  average 
ability  and  industry,  knowing  nothing  of  the  law,  and  who  in  the  year  1765  had  set 
-'  himself  the  task  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  England,  could  by  two  or 
even  three  years'  study  of  the  reports  as  they  then  stood,  under  competent  instruc- 
tion, have  acquirecl  as  thorough  an  understanding  or  as  comprehensive  and  philo- 
sophical a  view  of  those  laws  as  he  would  have  done  if,  under  equally  competent 
instruction,  the  basis  of  his  studies  had  been  the  masterly  commentaries  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Blackstone.  Further,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  process  of  drawing  principles  from 
cases  is  necessarily  too  slow  to  cover  a  sufficiently  extensive  field  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  proper  course  of  study,  especially  if  that  course  be  limited  to  two  years. 
The  primary  object  of  legal  instruction  is  to  teach  the  student  wl\,at  the  law  is  upon 
a  sufficiently  large  number  of  topics  to  give  him  a  general  knowledge  of  all  its  most 
important  branches.  Secondarily,  he  should  be  taught  the  art  of  finding  out  what 
the  law  is  by  searching  the  authorities,  but  the  first  is  the  most  important  for  his 
student  days,  because  his  practice  will  constantly  teach  him  the  latter,  and  the 
more  that  practice  grows  the  less  time  it  will  leave  him  for  any  professional  studies 
outside  his  own  cases. 

"If  it  be  said  that  knowledge  thus  acquired  is  superficial,  and  that  this  applies  to 
the  knowledge  which  attempts  to  cover  a  wide  field  of  law,  and  is  based  on  text- 
^  book  reading  and  case  illustration,  the  answer,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  knowledge 
^'  thus  acquired  is  not,  or  at  least  ought  not  to  be,  superficial,  but  merely  elementary. 
^  And  elementary  law  and  elementary  principles  are  all  that  a  law  course  can  profita- 
*  bly  undertake  to  cover.  The  most  it  can  accomplish  is  not  to  turn  out  a  completed 
^  lawyer,  but  one  who  is  fitted  to  become  a  lawyer.  If  it  supplies  him  with  the  requi- 
'^  site  elementary  knowledge  and  starts  him  right,  it  is  all  that  the  law  school  can  do. 
"And  in  starting  him  right  too  great  pains  can  not  be  taken  to  impress  upon  his 
mind  the  true  character  of  the  fundamental  principles  which  underlie  our  law,  and 
to  teach  him  to  regard  it  in  its  proper  light  as  a  science  resting  fundamentally,  not 
upon  the  exposition  of  the  judge,  as  the  Roman  law  depended  upon  the  rescripts  of 
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an  absolute  empeior,  but  upon  tbe  efiligktened  conscieiice  of  1di«  people  by  vhoxi  tbo 
law  is  nltijjately  formed.  The  reports  are  noi  tbe  only  aoarce  fntm  -which,  themo 
principles  a:re  to  be  Jeamed.  The  court,  in  givhig  its  deeisioa  and  the  reasons 
therelbry  always  proceeds  upon  the  theory  of  the  esistosoe  of  a  higher  authority  than 
iteelf,  and  in  tracing  the  principles  whieh  the  courts  are  called  upon  to  apply  to 
their  deepest  ascertainable  aooree  by  collating  and  elassifying  them,  by  JMkiDg, 
'  How  did  they  arise  V  '  Upon  what  reasons  do  they  rest  V  the  student  is  making  that 
blgber  authority  the  direct  objectof  his  researches,  and  learning  to  appreciate  that^ 
rightly  understood,  the  law  is  indeed  the  perfection  of  human  reason.  Wli&tever 
tlie  method  by  which  this  end  is  sought,  no  one  wiU  question  that  it  is  the  end  to 
which  all  methods  should  be  directed.  He  best  argues  his  cases  wbo  oonsiderB  not 
how  bo  can  match  his  facts  with  precedents  as  he  might  match  fVom  his  hand  in  a 
game  of  dominoes,  but  how  he  can  heat  rest  the  judgment  that  he  seeks  upon  the 
right  and  reason  of  the  law.'' 

William  A.  Keener,  of  New  York:  ''It  is  a  curious  eontradictioB  that  at  a  time 
when  it  is  universally  recognized  that  the  teaching  of  law  is  one  of  the  functions  to 
be  discharged  by  a  univeisity,  opposition  should  be  raised  to  the  adoption  of  a 
method  of  teaching  law  that  is  applied  in  neaiiy  all  departments  of  uniTersity  work. 

''In  view  of  the  well-known  conservatisai  of  lawyers,  I  can  not  help  feeling  that 
this  opposition  is  explained  in  part  by  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  teaching  of  law 
by  the  study  of  cases  is  but  the  application  to  the  study  of  law  of  a  method  that 
has  been  almost  universally  accepted  in  other  departments  of  education.  I  mast 
confess  to  surprise  on  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  applied  in  all 
departments  of  edncationy  not  only  in  colleges  and  universities,  but  even  In  the 
secondary  schools.  Because  of  this  ignorance  on  my  part  I  was  somewhat  surprised 
wheu  I  was  informed  recently  by  a  distinguished  educator  whom  I  told  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  {mper  that  the  theory  of  the  inductive  method  was  accepted  so  univer* 
sally  to^ay  iu  educational  circles  that  an  assumption  that  argument  was  necessary 
to  support  it  would  create  nm'riment  in  a  large  gathering  of  teachers  which  was 
then  about  to  convene. 

''An  examination  of  the  report  of  the  comatittee  of  ten  on  seoondary  achool  studies 
appointed  by  the  National  Educational  Association  at  a  meeting  held  at  this  place 
last  year,  and  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  shows  how 
strongly  the  method  is  recommended  for  the  use  of  seocmdary  schools.  Of  its  reco^p- 
nition  to-day  by  colleges  and  universities  of  which  we  are  accustomed  to  expect  the 
best  methods  there  cim  be  no  question.  Indeed,  ten  years  ago  (and  the  strides  ia 
educational  methods  during  the  last  ten  years  have  been  great)  we  find  the  principle 
fully  recognized  in  tbe  teaching  of  natural  science,  and  even  prior  to  that  time  tbe 
method  had  been  applied  in  the  teaching  of  history,  and  is  now  regarded  by  the  best 
educators  as  the  proper  method  of  historical  study.  It  is  of  this  method  that  Prof. 
Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  says:  'The  main  principle  of  his- 
torical training  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  UniveFsity  is  to  encourage  index>eudent 
thought  and  research.  Little  heed  is  given  to  text-books  or  the  mere  phraseology 
of  history,  but  all  stress  is  laid  upon  clear  mmL  original  statements  of  &ct  and  opin- 
ion, whether  the  student's  own  or  the  opinion  of  a  consulted  author.  The  compara- 
tive method  of  reading  smd  study  is  followed  by  means  of  assigning  to  individaal 
members  of  the  class  separate  topics,  with  refsrenoes  to  rarions  standard  works. 
These  topics  are  duly  reported  upon  by  the  appointees,  either  ex  tempore,  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  notes,  or  in  forn^  papers,  which  are  discussed  at  length  by  the  dasa. 
The  oral  method  has  been  found  to  afford  a  better  opportunity  than  essays  for  ques- 
tion and  discussion,  and  it  is  in  itself  a  good  means  of  individual  training,  for  the 
student  thereby  learns  to  think  more  of  auhstMice  than  of  form.' 

''A  higher  authority  than  Protesor  Adams  can  not  be  quoted,  and  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  case  method  of  instruction  can  not  be  found  than  the  metiied 
described  by  him.    It  seems  to  be  no  longer  true  that  the  student  of  histi^  is  givea 
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ft  text- book  from  which  to  recite,  aa  one  would  recite  from  the  pages  of  a  L»atiii 
grainmar,  but  is  referred  to  the  acoesaible  aathoriticsi  which  he  is  required  to  exam- 
ine with  a  view  to  forming  conclusions  and  expressing  opinion.  Indeed,  not  only  is 
the  student  of  history  to-day  required  to  stady  in  this  way,  but  he  is  often,  when 
the  material  is  available,  especially  if  he  is  studying  as  a  professional  student  in 
history,  required  to  go  to  the  original  sources  and  make  invostigatious. 

^'If  law  is  a  science — and  if  it  is  not  a  science  it  has  no  place  in  the  curriculum 
of  a  university — all  will  agree  that  the  most  scientific  method  should  be  adopted  in 
tenehiug  law.  Why,  then,  has  not  the  inductive  method,  which  has  been  so  univer- 
sally accepted,  been  more  generally  applied  to  the  teaching  of  lawf  It  can  not  be 
for  the  reason  that  the  object  of  a  legal  edacation  differs  from  that  of  education  in 
general.  The  object  of  education  generally  is  stated  as  follows  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  ten,  to  which  I  have  before  referred :  *  The  principal  end  of  all  educa- 
tion is  training.  *  »  •  The  mind  is  chiefly  developed  in  three  ways;  by  culti- 
vatiug  the  powers  of  discriminating  observation,  by  strengthening  the  logical  fac- 
ulty of  following  an  argument  from  x>oint  to  point,  and  by  improving  the  process  of 
comparison — that  is,  the  judgment.'  Can  anyone  question  that  the  power  of  dis- 
criminating observation,  that  the  possession  of  the  logical  faculty  of  following  an 
argument  from  point  to  point,  and  the  ability  to  judge  accurately  are  among  the 
most  indispensable  qualities  of  a  lawyer!  If  they  are,  why  is  not  the  method  which 
will  enable  the  student  to  acquire  these  faculties,  while  at  the  same  time  possessing 
himself  of  a  fund  of  information,  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  study  of  law?  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  it  does  best  enable  one  to  think  vividly,  analyze  accurately,  to 
reason  and  express  himself  clearly,  and  in  the  case  of  applie<l  sciences  to  apply 
effectually  the  knowledge  that  he  has  gained  that  the  inductive  method  has  obtained 
such  a  hold  to-day.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  hereafter  that  this  method  is  well 
adapted  to  the  imparting  of  information. 

''  Assuming  the  method  to  have  been  properly  adopted  in  other  departments  of  eda- 
cation, why  should  it  not  be  adopted  in  the  study  of  lawf  Must  it  bo  rejected  for 
the  want  of  material?  When  one  remembers  that  sufficient  material  has  been  found 
accessible  for  the  teaching  of  history  by  the  inductive  method  this  question  answers 
itself,  for  in  no  other  department  of  education  is  there  found  material  so  rich,  so 
abundant,  and  so  accessible  as  in  that  of  law.  Since  the  advocates  of  the  inductive 
system  believe  that  in  law  as  in  other  sciences  the  student,  where  it  is  iK>ssible, 
should  be  referred  to  the  original  sources  as  the  basis  of  instruction,  and  not  allowed 
to  consnlt  simply  the  deductions  that  may  have  been  drawn  by  writers  from  sources 
equally  accessible  to  the  student,  the  material  to  which  I  refer  is,  of  course,  the 
adjudicated  cases  found  in  the  reports  of  the  decisions  of  the  conrts  in  this  country, 
in  England,  and  in  other  countries  where  our  system  of  law  prevails. 

''For  the  purposes  of  the  inductive  method  it  is  quite  immaterial,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association  on  legal  edacation, 
whether  the  cases  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  original  sources,  in  the  sense  that  they 
make  the  law  as  a  statute  makes  law,  or  simply  as  evidence  of  the  law,  and  but  an 
application  of  principles  to  particular  facts.  '  That  the  decided  cases,'  says  the 
committee,  '  are  the  sources  from  which  all  mast  learn  what  the  law  is,  no  intelli- 
gent common-law  lawyer  will  dispute.  Our  very  treatises  and  text-books  derive 
from  the  cases  they  quote  all  the  authority  they  have.'  If  the  authority  of  treatises 
and  text-books  is  derived  from  the  cases,  then  the  treatises  and  text-books  must  be 
derivative,  while  the  cases  are  the  original  sources;  and  he  who  consults  the  text- 
book as  a  substitute  for  the  cases  gets  his  information  at  secondhand.  It  was  to 
emphasize  this  fact,  I  take  it,  and  not  to  belittle  the  value  of  treatises  or  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  the  aathors  thereof,  that  the  leader  of  the  New  York  bar,  Mr. 
James  C.  Carter,  in  his  advocacy  of  the  case  system,  spoke  of  students  studying 
thereunder  obtaining  their  knowledge  from  the  original  sources,  while  he,  as  a  stu- 
dent, studying  under  the  text-book  system,  was  compelled  to  get  his  knowledge  at 
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Becondhand.  It  has  been  suggested,  in  opposition  to  the  case  system,  that  a  student 
in  natural  science  would  not  be  expected  to  study  simply  by  examining  a  specimen, 
witbout  any  further  explanation,  the  inference  being  that  a  case  is  no  more  siin^ifi- 
cant  to  a  student  of  law  than  a  specimen  would  be  to  a  beginner  in  science.  It  is 
submitted  that  the  illustration  is  not  in  point.  To  make  the  illustration  apposite, 
one  must  suppose  that  the  student  in  natural  science  has  a  choice  of  studying  in 
one  of  two  ways — either  by  taking  the  specimen,  which  is  regarded  as  establishing 
some  great  truth  in  natural  science,  and  taking  with  it  the  memoir  of  the  discoverer 
of  the  fact  or  xirinciple  and  studying  the  specimen  in  the  light  of  the  memoir  or, 
ou  the  other  hand,  discarding  the  memoir  and  specimen  and  taking  instead  the 
deduction  that  some  writer  has  drawn  from  an  examination  of  the  specimen  and  the 
study  of  the  memoir.  Under  the  approved  methods  of  to-day  the  student  would 
be  referred  to  the  specimen  and  to  the  memoir,  if  accessible,  and  not  to  the  opinion 
that  some  writer  has  expressed  about  them.  In  other  words,  he  uses  both  a  labora- 
tory and  a  library.  Now  the  case  is,  to  the  student  of  law,  both  a  laboratory  and  a 
library.  The  facts  of  the  case  correspond  to  the  specimen,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
court  announcing  the  principles  of  law  to  be  applied  to  the  facts  correspond  to  the 
memoir  of  the  discoverer  of  a  great  scientific  truth,  and  constitute  the  library.  li 
I  may  borrow  a  simile  and  change  its  application,  the  facts  of  the  case  correspond 
to  the  apple  which  suggested  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  the  law  of  gravitation;  the 
opinion  is  his  organon.  For  the  suggested  analogy  of  putting  a  specimen  into  the 
hands  of  the  student  of  natural  science,  to  be  applicable  to  the  case  system,  one 
must  suppose  the  student  to  be  given  the  bare  facts  of  the  case,  without  the  opinion 
of  the  court.  The  bare  facts  of  cases  are  given  to  the  student  at  the  end  of  a  course 
to  test  his  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  facts  of  a  case,  together  with  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  are  given  to  the  student  during  his  course  to  enable  him  to 
prepare  himself  in  advance  for  the  exercise  of  the  lecture  room  and  to  acquire  by 
the  study  and  discussion  thereof,  together  with  the  aids  hereinafter  suggested,  a 
scientific  and  practical  working  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  law. 

''It  has  been  suggested  that  the  study  of  cases  as  the  basis  of  instruction  in  law 
is  founded  on  the  idea  that  we  have  no  jurists.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  the 
system  of  teaching  law  by  cases  being  based  solely  on  the  idea  that  in  law,  as  in 
other  sciences,  when  the  sources  from  which  writers  have  drawn  their  conclusions 
are  equally  accessible  to  the  student  as  to  the  writer,  it  is  better  to  have  the  student 
study  in  the  original  sources,  under  proper  direction  and  assistance,  than  to  study 
in  the  first  instance  conclusions  which  are  merely  derivative.  Furthermore,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  a  system  of  law  where  a  Judge  renders  not  simply  a  judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant,  but  delivers  an  opinion  stating  the  reasons 
for  the  conclusions  reached,  judges  are  not  simply  magistrates,  but  jurists.  But  it 
may  be  asked.  If  each  case  contains  such  an  elaborate  explanation  of  the  principles 
of  law  applicable  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  what  advantage  has  the  study  of  cases 
over  the  study  of  a  treatise  dealing  with  the  same  subject! 

"The  objection  to  the  use  of  the  treatise  is  that  the  student  who  takes  up  a  text* 
book  immediately  finds  the  results  of  another's  labor,  and  receives  that  others 
conclusions  without  participating  with  him  in  the  process  which  has  enabled  him  to 
produce  the  result.  The  book  may  be  a  book  consisting  of  general  principles  simply, 
or  a  statement  of  principles  illustrated  by  the  author's  own  statement  of  the  cases 
on  which  he  bases  his  conclusions.  If  it  is  a  book  containing  a  statement  of  prin 
ciples  simply,  a  student  labors  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  put  before  him  a 
body  of  rules  pertaining  to  an  applied  science,  and  he  not  only  labors  under  the 
disadvantage  of  being  simply  a  recipient  of  results  without  going  through  the  proc- 
esses by  which  they  were  reached,  but  the  rules  are  almost  meaningless  to  him,  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  nothing  more  than  abstractions.  If  the  book  contains  not 
only  a  statement  of  the  principles,  but  also  a  statement  of  cases  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, it  is  still  open  to  the  objection  that  he  is  merely  receiving  results,  and  ths 
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illnstration  serves  simply  to  corroborate  the  statements  and  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  writer,  and  does  not  enable  the  student  to  apply  the  principle  to  cases  involving 
the  same  principle  of  law  but  differing  in  their  facts,  for  the  reason  that  the  author, 
having  summed  up  the  law  and  stated  in  advance  the  conclusion  reached  as  a 
matter  of  law,  no  opportunity  is  given  the  student  to  exercise  his  judgment  as  to 
the  result  that  should  bo  reached  on  the  facts  placed  before  him.  The  mind  of  the 
student  who  studies  under  the  text-book  system  has  been  compared  to  a  sponge. 
My  own  opinion,  formed  after  much  observation  of  students  who  have  studied  under 
the  text-book  method,  is,  if  one  is  to  Judge  of  their  knowledge  from  their  ability  or 
inability  to  apply  the  rules  to  the  cases  that  may  be  suggested  to  them,  that  the 
mind  of  such  a  student  is  much  more  sieve-like  than  sponge-like.  And  does  not  this 
statement  appeal  to  the  experience  of  men  in  all  the  affairs  of  lifef  How  is  it  possi- 
ble for  a  man  to  work  out  a  difficult  problem  of  any  kind  whose  only  preparation 
for  the  work  consists  in  having  had  certain  results  stated  to  him  and  certain  illus- 
trations of  the  meaning  thereof  given  him?  Is  it  not  our  experience,  all  through 
life,  beginning  with  childhood,  that  we  understand  most  thoroughly  and  remember 
longest  that  which  we  have  acquired  as  a  result  of  labor  on  our  own  partf  How 
many  students  will  do  independent  thinking  and  critical  reading  while  preparing 
twenty  pages  of  Parsons  on  Contracts  for  a  lecture  f  But  suppose  you  take  the  same 
subject-matter,  and  instead  of  giving  him  Parsons's  treatment  thereof  you  put  into 
the  student's  hands  a  few  cases  involving  the  principles,  but  contradicting  each 
other  in  many  particulars,  and  perhaps  reaching  opposite  results.  Can  a  student 
capable  of  thought  fail  to  think,  and,  having  thonght,  whatever  his  conclusions 
may  be,  will  not  the  lecture  that  he  attends,  where  he  will  have  his  conclusions  either 
confirmed  or  questioned,  mean  more  to  him  and  produce  a  more  lasting  impression? 
Can  anyone  imagine  any  snbject  dependent  upon  and  involving  hnman  reason 
where  the  consideratiou  and  discussion  of  a  question,  in  advance  of  the  announce- 
ment of  certain  results,  would  not  lead  to  a  better  understanding  and  more  lasting 
impression  of  the  subject  under  consideration?  To  quote  from  an  address  of  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes,  of  the  Massachusetts  supreme  court,  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
system,  though  not  trained  ander  it  as  a  stadent :  '  Does  not  a  man  remember  a  con- 
crete instance  more  vividly  than  a  general  principle?  And  is  not  a  principle  more 
exactly  and  intimately  grasped  as  the  unexpressed  mi^or  premise  of  the  half-dozen 
examples  which  mark  its  extent  and  its  limits  than  it  can  be  in  any  abstract  form 
of  words?  Expressed  or  unexpressed,  is  it  not  better  known  when  you  have  studied 
its  embryology  and  the  lines  of  its  growth  than  when  yon  merely  see  it  lying  dead 
before  you  on  the  printed  page?' 

'*The  advocates  of  the  ease  system  believe,  to  quote  from  the  same  authority,  that 
'to  make  a  general  principle  worth  anything  yon  must  give  it  a  body;  yon  must 
show  in  what  way  and  how  far  it  would  be  applied  actually  in  an  actual  system; 
you  must  show  how  it  has  emerged  as  the  felt  reconciliation  of  concrete  instances 
no  one  of  which  established  it  in  terms.  Finally,  you  must  show  its  historic  rela- 
tions to  other  principles,  often  of  very  different  date  and  origin,  and  then  set  it  in 
the  perspective,  without  which  its  proportions  will  never  be  truly  judged ;'  and  that 
students  should  not  be  sent  forth  'with  nothing  but  a  rag  bag  full  of  general  prin- 
ciples, a  throng  of  glittering  generalities  like  a  swarm  of  little  bodiless  cherubs 
fluttering  at  the  top  of  one  of  Correggio's  pictures.' 

''How  does  the  practicing  lawyer  of  to-day,  investigating  a  question  with  a  view 
to  preparing  an  opinion  or  writing  a  brief,  inform  himself?  Is  it  by  reading  a  text- 
book and  seeking  to  understand  the  author's  point  of  view  in  the  light  of  the  illus- 
tration which  an  author  may  use,  or  does  he  use  the  treatise  much  as  he  does  a 
digest,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  original  sources,  the  examination  of  which, 
when  found,  constitutes  his  real  work  and  enables  him  to  deal  with  the  subject  under 
consideration?  No  one  will  question  that  the  latter  is  the  method  by  which  the 
BQccessful  lawyer  of  to-day  accomplishes  results.    And  if  this  is  the  way  in  which 
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tho  lawyer  needs  to  iufiMrm  himself,  why  sboold  not  the  same  method  be  used  by  tte 
student  f  No  one  would  condemn  more  severely  tlum  the  believers  in.  the  case  system 
tbo  indiscriminate  reading  by  students  of  a  mass  of  unclassified  decisions.  Ucd^ 
the  case  system,  however,  the  student  is  not  referred  to  a  mass  of  cases  nor  to  an 
unclassified  list  of  cuaes.  Ho  is,  in  fact,  referred  to  a  few  classified  cases,  selected 
with  a  view  to  developing  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  topics  under  consideration. 
In  other  words,  under  the  case  system  the  student  is  given  tho  material  to  which 
both  lawyers  and  judges  resort,  but  his  investigations  are  made  under  the  direction 
and  with  the  assistance  of  his  instructor. 

'^  If  tho  student  were  given  only  cases  which,  from  the  instructor's  point  of  view, 
were  correctly  decided,  the  study  of  cases  would  be  more  like  the  use  of  a  text-book 
containing  illustrations  of  principles;  but  even  then  the  case  system  would  ofiTei 
this  distinct  advantage,  that  the  student  would  be  required  to  express  in  his  own 
language  the  material  facts  in  the  case  and  the  exact  principle  which  the  conrt  con- 
sidered necessary  to  the  decision  thereof,  whereas  in  the  text-book  system,  if  the 
author  has  been  successful  in  his  work,  the  student  fimds  it  done  for  him.  In  truth, 
however,  the  attempt  is  made,  in  selecting  cases  for  the  use  of  the  studeat,  to  pre- 
sent the  same  principle  from  many  points  of  view,  as  involved  in  the  same  or  difi'er- 
ent  facts  and  aa  considered  by  difi'erent  minds,  and  the  decision  may  be  good  or  bad 
in  principle,  and  may  or  may  not  be  recognized  as  law.  The  student  is  thereby 
forced,  not  only  to  analyze  cases,  but  to  compare  them,  to  discriminate  and  choose 
between  them.  The  incentive  for  sound  thinking,  in  advance  of  the  exercise  of  the 
lecture  room,  is  the  fact  that  his  opinions  are  subject  to  review  in  the  class  room, 
and  will  be  made  the  subject  of  criticism  by  both  the  students  and  the  instructor. 
The  exercise  in  the  class  room  consists  in  a  statement  and  discussion  by  tho  students 
of  tho  cases  studied  by  them  in  advance.  This  discussion  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  instructor,  who  makes  such  snggestious  and  expresses  such  opinions  as  seem 
necessary.  The  student  is  required  to  analyze  each  ease,  to  discriminate  between 
tho  relevant  and  tho  irrelevant,  between  the  actual  and  possible  grounds  of  decisioD, 
and,  having  thus  considered  the  case,  he  is  prepared  and  required  to  deal  with  it  in 
its  relation  to  other  cases.  In  other  words,  the  student  is  practically  doing,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  instructor,  what  he  will  be  required  to  do  without  guidance  as 
a  lawyer.  While  the  student's  reasoning  powers  are  being  thus  constantly  devel- 
oped, and  while  he  is  gaining  the  power  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  he  is  also  gaining 
tho  other  object  of  legal  education,  namely,  a  knowledge  of  what  the  law  actually  is. 

**  I  spoke  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  of  the  conservatism  of  the  bar,  explaining 
in  part  the  opposition  that  has  been  raised  to  the  teaching  of  law  by  the  study  of 
cases.  I  think,  however,  an  examination  of  the  objections  that  have  been  raised  to 
this  method  will  establish  that  the  opposition  is  almost  entirely  due  to  a  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  use  made  of  the  cases,  and  the  object  sought  to  be  attained  by 
their  use.  We  are  told,  for  example,  by  the  opponents  of  the  system,  that  the 
teaching  of  law  by  cases  may  make  men  academically  learned  in  the  law  as  a  science, 
but  will  not  make  lawyers.  Again  we  are  told  that  the  cose  system  is  vicious,  for 
the  reason  that  it  makes  simply  case  lawyers.  Now,  it  is  on  impossibility  for  a  man 
to  be  academically  learned  in  the  law  as  a  science,  and  at  tiie  same  time  to  be 
nothing  but  a  case  lawyer.  The  truth  is,  that  one  of  the  great  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  case  system  is  that  it  deals  with  both  the  scientific  and  the  practical  side  of 
law.  In  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  scientific  side  of  law,  compelling  the  student  to 
search  for  and  apply  the  great  and  fundamental  principles  of  law  to  the  actual 
afi*airs  of  life,  it  prevents  his  becoming  a  mere  case  lawyer — a  case  lawyer  being  one 
who  has  a  great  memory  for  cases  and  their  facts,  but  little  apprehension  of  the 
principles  governing  the  decisions.  A\liile  the  study  of  principles,  which  is  tha 
essential  feature  of  the  case  system,  is  inconsistent  with  the  production  of  a  ease 
lawyer,  the  fact  that  the  student  in  studying  a  principle  is  required  to  study  it  in  ite 
growth  and  development  as  found  in  its  application  to  the  actual  affairs  of  life  fiur- 
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iiihlies  a  complete  check  upon  any  tendeuoy  to  becoino  speculAtive  and  visiouary, 
or  nca<lcmically  learned,  as  dlstiuguished  from  a  Bcientific  lawyer  capable  of  apply- 
ing the  principles  of  law  as  they  exist,  and  euggeating  iuiprovements  therein. 

''In  the  opinion  of  those  who  believe  in  the  case  system  it  is  the  study  of  prin- 
ciples in  the  abstract,  and  not  in  the  concrete,  that  produces  the  man  simply 
academically  learned,  and  it  is  the  use  of  cases  by  the  students  not  as  sources  of  the 
law,  but  as  illustrative  merely  that  produces  the  case  lawyer.  When  the  cases  are 
studied,  not  by  way  of  illustration,  but  as  the  sources  of  law,  tl^e  danger  to  guard 
against  is  not  that  the  student  may  become  a  case  lawyer,  but  that  he  may  not  have 
a  sufficient  regard  for  cases  which,  in  his  opinion,  are  not  well  founded  in  principle. 

''The  statement  that  the  system  tends  to  make  a  case  lawyer  is  founded  on  the 
radically  erroneous  idea  that  the  object  of  putting  cases  in  the  hands  of  the  students 
is  to  have  them  memorize  the  cases,  as  distinguished  from  analyzing  them.  A  stu- 
dent is  only  required  to  charge  his  memory  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  euable  him  to 
deal  intelligently  with  the  case  in  the  discussion  and  consideration  thereof  in 
the  class  room,  and  he  is  advised,  certainly,  by  many  teachers  under  the  system,  to 
reduce  the  strain  on  his  memory  to  a  minimum  by  making  his  own  headnotes  with 
which  to  refresh  his  memory  for  the  exercises  of  the  class  room.  In  other  words, 
the  ca»e  is  simply  material  from  which  a  principle  is  to  be  extracted. 

''It  is  not  to  produce  a  mau  academically  learned  that  the  study  of  law  by  cases 
is  urged,  but  because  it  is  believed,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Dicey^  'that  to  master 
the  rules  of  English  law  you  must  study  these  rules  as  applied  to  the  affairs  of  life;' 
that  Hbe  lawyer  or  student  who  really  enters  into  the  results  of  a  line  of  leading 
cases  learns  more  than  a  few  verbal  maxims  which  may  be  committed  to  memory;' 
that  'he  sees  what  is  the  true  meaning  of  legal  doctrines  when  applied  to  facts;' 
that  he  'becomes',  as  Mr.  Finch  well  expresses  it^ ' familiar  with  the  tone  of  thought, 
the  attitude  of  mind  which  prevails  in  our  courts;'  «  «  *  that  'he  learns,  in 
short,  by  the  only  method  by  which  it  can  be  learned,  the  notion  of  Justice  which 
the  lawyers  and  judges  of  England  have  developed  by  labors  extending  over  cen- 
turies, and  have  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  English  people.'  What  Mr.  Dicey 
says  of  English  lawyers  and  judges  is,  of  course,  equally  true  of  American  lawyers 
and  judges. 

"Tbo  objection  that  the  student,  under  this  system,  is  taught  to  regard  law  as  a 
mere  aggregation  of  cases,  is  simply  another  way  of  stating  that  the  system  pro- 
duces case  lawyers,  and  is  disposed  of  by  what  I  have  just  said. 

"As  the  cases  are  selected  to  develop  a  particular  branch  of  law,  nothing  is  more 
erroneous  than  to  suppose  that  the  system  consists  of  the  study  of  isolated  proposi- 
tions. To  say  that  the  study  of  cases  is  only  the  study  of  isolated  propositions,  is 
to  deny  that  the  law  has  been  developed  through  the  cases. 

"No  sane  man  would  hesitate  to  denounce  a  teacher  who  should  refer  a  student  to 
a  law  library  and  expect  him  to  find  for  himself  cases  developing  the  law  of  a  given 
subject  and  to  dednce  the  principles  therefrom  unaided.  Yet  the  objection  so  often 
raised,  that  it  is  absurd  to  plunge  a  beginner  into  a  chaos  of  undigested  and  unclas- 
sified matter,  and  to  expect  him  to  arrange  and  classify  the  cases  and  to  deduce  the 
principles  therefrom  by  himself,  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  case  system 
involved  this  absurdity.  The  objection,  however,  is  born  of  ignorance.  The  most 
casual  examination  of  the  collection  of  cases  used  in  teaching  law  by  this  method 
will  show  that  the  winnowing  process  is  done  for  the  student,  his  material  being 
selected  for  him  and  classified  with  reference  to  topics  by  chapter  and  by  section 
and  subsection  when  necessary. 

"The  objection  to  the  case  system,  that  it  requires  of  a  tyro  work  which  can  be 
done  only  by  a  qualified  critic  or  writer,  would  have  some  force  if  the  materia]  were 
not  made  the  subject-matter  of  disoussion  and  conference  with  the  teacher  in  charge 
of  the  subject.  The  objection  proceeds  on  the  false  assumption  that  the  student, 
instead  of  having  the  benefit  of  an  interchange  of  opinion  and  the  advice  and  sugges- 
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tion  of  the  mstmctor,  is  required  to  deduce,  unaided,  the  priuciples  and  coDclueions 
which  he  is  to  use  as  a  practiciug  lawyer.  As  to  the  actual  ability  of  the  student  to 
deal  with  the  material  in  the  manner  in  which  he  is  required  to  deal  with  it,  the 
testimony  of  a  man  who  has  administered  the  system  and  has  had,  therefore,  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  working  thereof  in  this  jiarticnlar,  should  have  great 
weight.  Fortunately,  are  we  able  to  produce  as  a  witness  on  this  point  a  man  who, 
though  at  the  time  he  gave  his  testimony  was  on  the  bench  of  the  Massachusetts 
supreme  court,  had,  prior  to  that  time,  qualified  himself  to  speak  of  this  system  in 
its  working  operation  by  administering  the  same  as  a  teacher.  In  the  address,  to  which 
I  have  before  referred,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  says :  'With  some  misgivings  I  plunged  a 
class  of  beginners  straight  into  Mr.  Ames's  collection  of  cases.  •  *  •  The  result 
was  better  than  I  even  hoped  it  would  be.  After  a  week  or  two,  when  the  first  con- 
fusing novelty  was  over,  I  found  that  my  class  examined  the  questions  proposed  with 
an  accuracy  of  view  which  they  never  could  have  learned  from  text-books  and  which 
often  exceeded  that  to  be  found  in  the  text-books.  ♦  *  *  My  experience  as  a 
judge  has  confirmed  the  belief  I  formed  as  a  professor.'  The  testimony  of  this 
disinterested  witness,  so  well  known  both  to  the  American  and  English  bar  as  a  dis- 
tinguished writer  and  judge,  should  certainly  outweigh  merely  theoretical  objections. 

''It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  notice  at  the  present  day,  when  discipline  is 
regarded  as  a  part  of  legal  education,  and  when,  therefore,  a  student  is  supposed  to 
be  better  prepared  to  grapple  with  problems  because  of  previous  study,  the  objection 
that,  as  a  student  is  a  beginner  as  to  every  new  topic,  the  case  system  should  not  be 
used  by  him  at  any  time  during  his  course,  but  that  the  work  involved  therein 
should  be  done  by  him  after  he  has  become  a  lawyer. 

"It  has  been  objected  to  the  case  system  that  it  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  the 
law  is  an  exact  science,  and  those  nrging  this  objection  assert  strenuously  that  such 
is  not  the  case.  With  the  assertion  that  law  is  not  an  exact  science  I  think  all  will 
agree,  but  that  there  is  any  dependence  in  teaching  law  by  cases  and  its  being  an 
exact  science  I  fail  to  see.  That  law  is  a  science  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the 
case  system,  and,  I  trust,  not  denied  by  its  opponents.  But  it  is  an  applied  science, 
depending  for  its  exactness  upon  human  reasoning,  and  is  not,  therefore,  one  of  the 
exact  sciences ;  yet,  I  trust,  for  all  that,  not  the  less  worthy  of  scientific  study. 

"  The  objection  that  the  case  system  proceeds  upon  the  study  of  old  cases  to  the 
exclusion  of  modem  cases  is  based  on  a  delusion  which  can  be  cleared  up  by  a 
casual  examination  of  the  various  selections  of  cases  used  by  the  student.  That  the 
student  is  required  to  consult  old  as  well  as  modern  authorities  is  true.  He  is 
required  to  do  so  in  order  that  ho  may  know  something  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  law,  and  thereby  the  more  thoroughly  prepare  himself  to  deal  with  the 
problems  arising  from  our  present  complex  civilization. 

"The  objection  has  been  raised  to  the  case  system  that  only  the  unsettled  poiuts 
of  law  are  treated  thereunder.  This,  of  course,  is  simply  a  statement  of  fact,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  delusion  I  have  just  referred  to,  can  be  readily  removed  by  an 
examination  of  the  material  which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student.  Another 
objection  which  has  been  raised  to  the  system  is  that  it  requires  more  time  than  the 
text-book  system  in  which  to  cover  the  field  of  law.  If  this  statement  is  to  be  taken 
ns  meaning  that  more  topics  can  be  touched  upon  in  a  given  length  of  time  under 
the  text-book  system  than  are  considered  in  the  same  time  under  the  case  system,  the 
statement  is  true.  But  if  the  statement  is  to  be  taken  as  meaning  that  in  the  same 
length  of  time  more  law  can  be  mastered  under  the  text-book  system  than  under  the 
case  system,  the  assumption  begs  the  entire  question,  and  is  most  emphatically  denied. 
The  advocates  of  the  case  system  believe  that  the  system  produces  a  lawyer  more 
quickly  than  the  text-book  system,  for  the  reason  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  powers 
of  analysis,  discrimination,  and  judgment  which  have  been  acquired  by  the  study  of 
cases  by  the  student  before  graduation  must  be  acquired  by  the  student  of  the  text- 
book system  after  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  student  and  has  become  a  practicing  lawyer. 

"The  objection  to  the  case  system  that  it  logicaUv  demands  the  examination  and 
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discassion  of  every  case  of  record,  case  by  case,  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that,  according 
to  the  best  thought  of  the  day,  while  the  adjudged  cases  are  numerous,  the  control- 
ling principles  are  comparatively  few. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  whether  law  can  be  taught  exclusively  by  cases,  for 
the  reason  that  I  know  of  no  teacher  who  has  made  the  attempt.  Speaking  for  the 
Columbia  College  Law  School,  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  connected,  I  may 
say  that  in  all  of  the  courses  where  the  case  system  of  instruction  is  followed — and 
it  is  practically  the  system  by  which  all  the  instruction  in  private  or  municipal  law  is 
given — text-books  are  used  and  oral  instmction  is  given.  The  distinctive  feature  of 
the  case  system  is  not  the  exclusive  use  of  cases,  but  that  the  reported  cases  are  made 
the  basis  of  instruction,  where  in  other  schools  they  are  referred  to,  if  at  all,  by  way 
of  illustration  only,  and  that  text-books,  which  in  most  schools  are  made  the  basis 
of  instruction,  are  used  for  purpo.ses  of  reference  and  collateral  reading,  and  to  enable 
students  to  compare  their  own  generalizations  with  those  of  the  authors  of  standard 
works. 

**  One  occasionally,  but  seldom  in  this  day  of  advanced  thought  and  education, 
hears  the  objection  raised  to  the  case  system  that  it  does  not  make  the  study  of  law 
easy  for  the  student,  and  partaking  of  this  objection  is  the  suggestion  that  the  prov- 
ince of  the  teacher  is  to  teach.  Of  course,  these  objections  raise  squarely  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  burden  that  should  bo  put  upon  a  pupil  and  of  the  work  that  should 
be  done  by  a  teacher.  We  admit  that  the  system  does  not  proceed  on  the  idea  of 
'tho  law  made  easy.'  We  believe  the  law  to  be  a  difficult  science,  which  can  be  made 
easy  only  at  the  expense  of  thoroughness  and,  therefore,  at  the  expense  of  the  stu- 
dent. We  believe  that  the  information  which  the  student  receives  should  be  the 
result  of  thought  and  effort  on  his  part.  As  Mr.  Gray  has  well  expressed  it,  'The 
greatest  teacher  the  world  has  ever  known  was  fond  of  comparing  himself  to  a  mid- 
wife. His  task,  he  said,  was  to  aid  the  scholar  to  bring  forth  his  own  ideas.  He, 
to-day,  will  be  the  most  successful  teacher  who  can  best  exercise  this  obst-etrical 
function.  And  in  law  no  better  way  has  yet  been  devised  to  make  the  student  work 
for  himself  than  to  give  him  a  series  of  cases  on  a  topic  and  to  compel  him  to  dis- 
cover the  principles  which  they  have  settled  and  the  process  by  which  they  have 
been  evolved.'  Of  course,  this  represents  a  difference  of  ideas,  and  each  person 
will  choose  that  one  of  the  two  which  more  strongly  appeals  to  his  experience  and 
common  sense. 

**  To  summarize :  The  reasons  that  I  would  urge  for  the  adoption  of  the  case  system 
of  instruction  are,  first,  that  law,  like  other  applied  sciences,  should  be  studied  in  its 
application  if  one  is  to  acquire  a  working  knowledge  thereof;  second,  that  this  is 
entirely  feasible,  for  the  reason  that  while  the  adjudged  cases  are  numerous  the  prin- 
ciples controlling  them  are  comparatively  few ;  third,  that  it  is  by  the  study  of  cases 
that  one  is  to  acquire  the  power  of  legal  reasoning,  discrimination,  and  judgment, 
qualities  indispensable  to  the  practicing  lawyer;  fourth,  that  the  study  of  cases  best 
develops  the  power  to  analyze  and  to  state  clearly  and  concisely  a  complicated  state 
of  facts,  a  power  which,  in  no  small  degree,  distinguishes  the  good  from  the  poor  or 
indifferent  lawyer;  fifth,  that  the  system,  because  of  the  study  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, avoids  the  danger  of  producing  a  mere  case  lawyer,  while  it  furnishes,  because 
the  principles  are  studied  in  their  application  to  facts,  an  effectual  preventive  of  any 
tendency  to  mere  academic  learning;  sixth,  that  the  student,  by  the  study  of  cases, 
not  only  follows  the  law  in  its  growth  and  development,  but  thereby  acquires  the 
habit  of  legal  thought  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  the  study  of  cases,  and  which 
must  be  acquired  by  him  either  as  a  student  or  after  he  has  become  a  practitioner,  if 
he  is  to  attain  any  success  as  a  lawyer;  seventh,  that  it  is  best  adapted  to  exciting 
and  holding  the  interest  of  the  student,  and  is  therefore  best  adapted  to  making  a 
lasting  impression  upon  bis  mind ;  eighth,  that  it  is  a  method  distinctly  productive 
of  individuality  in  teaching  and  of  a  scientific  spirit  of  investigation,  independence, 
and  self-reliance  on  the  part  of  the  student. 

"So  far  I  have  considered  methods  only  in   the  abstract,  entirely  eliminating 
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what,  in  practice,  can  not  be  eliminated,  namely,  the  personal  eqaaiion.  I  am  free 
to  say  tliat,  in  my  opinion,  the  cose  system  requires  a  higher  order  of  intelligence  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil  than  is  required  under  the  text-book  system,  but  it  does  not 
require  a  higher  order  of  inteUigence  than  should  be  possessed  by  anyone  aspiring 
to  become  a  lawyer.  Not  only  must  the  personal  equation  be  considered  with  refer- 
euce  to  the  pupil,  but  the  personality  of  the  teacher  is  of  the  greatest  importauco 
iu  auy  system  of  education.  I  fully  appreciate  that  what  is  meat  for  one  may  be 
poison  for  another.  Any  given  teacher,  because  of  his  peculiarities,  might  sacceed 
^vith  a  method  inferior  to  another  under  which  he  would  fail,  and  for  this  reason, 
every  instructor  in  law  in  Columbia  College  has,  and  I  hope  always  will  have,  abso- 
lute freedom  of  choice  in  his  methods  of  teaching.  But,  from  this  point  of  view,  an 
argument  which  can  be  fairly  urged  in  favor  of  the  case  system  is  that  the  method 
of  teaching  involved  therein  is  so  flexible  that  two  men  may  use  it  as  a  baais  of 
instructioUf  and  the  teaching  of  the  one  hardly  suggest  the  teaching  of  the  other. 

'^1  agree  entirely,  however,  with  the  statement  made  by  Professor  McClain  before 
this  body  last  year,  that  'Each  successful  teacher  has  his  own  }>ecnliarities  growiug 
out  of  his  personal  relation  with  his  surroundings,  and  any  attempt  on  the  one  hand 
to  copy  the  particular  method  of  another,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  put  a  trade-mark 
upon  peculiar  ways  of  teaching,  will  necessarily  prove  abortive.' 

*^  Garfield's  definition  of  a  university  was  a  pine  table,  with  Mark  Hopkins  at  one 
end  and  the  student  at  the  other;  but  it  was  Mark  Hopkins  and  the  personality  of 
Mark  Hopkins,  which  could  not  bo  transmitted  to  another,  and  not  the  table,  that 
attracted  Garfield.  Rugby  had  its  Arnold,  but  Arnold  died,  and  with  him  his  per- 
sonality. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 
EDUCATION  OP  THE  COLORED  RACE  IN  INDUSTRY.* 


Tlie  financial  history  of  the  larger  institutions  for  the  edncation  of  the  colored  race 
in  epitomized  in  the  ease  of  the  Tnskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  of  Alabama. 
That  institution,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1881,  started  in  the  world  without  a  dollar  except 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $2,000  firom  the  State  for  tuition  of  State  students.  Dur- 
ing the  thirteen  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that  date  the  institution  has  received 
$421,956 in  cash,  derived  from  the  following  sources: 

The  State  of  Alabama,  about  9  per  cent,  or $37, 000 

The  Peabody  fund,  about  1  per  cent,  or 5, 163 

The  John  F.  Slater  fund,  about  4  per  cent,  or 15, 500 

The  students,  about  12  per  cent,  or 51,451 

Gifts,  about  74  percent,  or 312,842 

Total  for  the  thirteen  years 421,956 

Of  the  above  amount  about  44  per  cent,  or  $187,613,  was  paid  for  student  labor 
between  1881  and  1894. 

Rednced  to  its  essential  element,  the  whole  matter  is  "student  labor,"  paid  for  by 
benevolent  people  and  done  in  buildings  and  fields,  provided  by  these  same  kind- 
hearted  persons  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  negro  youth  to  acquire  an  education 
without  loss  of  self-respect.'  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the  necessitous  condition 
of  the  npgro  and  the  idea  of  self-helpfulness  are  the  magic  notes  that  have  drawn  so 
many  millions  from,  more  especially,  the  North,  to  effect  his  edncation.  But  this,  so 
to  speak,  incidental  idea  of  manual  labor  in  exchange  for  an  education  rapidly  became 
the  general  principle,  that  the  education  of  the  negro  is  to  bo  best  effected  through 
systematically  teaching  him  to  labor.  Thus  "student  labor"  is  no  longer  at  this 
epoch  of  the  education  of  the  colored  race  a  means  to  an  end,  but  is  an  end,  if  not  the 
end.  The  same  phenomenon  may  be  observed  in  older  and  more  stratified  societies 
thnn  our  own,  and  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Commissioner  to  have  presented  the  character 
of  the  technical  equipment  and  course  of  instruction  of  the  institutions  intereste^l  in 
the  effort  to  teach  the  negro  the  dignity  of  labor.' 

In  applying  to  the  negro  in  America  a  course  of  trade  instruction  such  a«  has 
never  been  in  genei*al  systematically  or  successfully  operated  in  schools  for  the 
whites  in  this  country ,3  it  is  a  question  how  far  methods  that  in  the  past  have  failed, 
or  the  newer  so-called  "manual-training"  methods  are  applicable  to  the  colored 
race.     Unmistakably  there  is  abroad  at  the  present  time  an  idea  that  m  regard  to 

>  Students  must  pay  in  advance  $5  a  month  for  board.  •  *  *  The  school  endeavors  to  give  each 
pupil  $5  worth  of  work  monthly,  which  in  most  cases  able-bodied  persons  can  earn .— Catalogue  Hamp- 
ton  Institute,  p.  58. 

*The  object  of  this  institution  is,  "First,  to  teach  the  dignity  of  labor."— Many  catalogues. 

>Tlio  Now  York  trade  schools  are  not  an  oxoeption,  for  their  work  is  completely  divorced  tnmk 
menfal  training. 

•  By  Mr.  Wellford  Addis,  specialist  in  tlie  Bureau.  1019 
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the  mental  training  of  the  negro  there  must  be  **  appreciated  one  important  and  far- 
reaching  fact — a  fact  that  has  been  too  generally  overlooked  by  those  charged  with 
the  education  of  the  negro — namely,  that  the  curriculum  and  methods  employed  in 
the  instruction  of  the  white  race  need  essential  modification  and  adaptation  in  their 
application  to  negro  schools/'  for  in  the  education  of  the  negro,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  ''  practical  knowledge  of  his  peculiar  intellectual  difficulties  and  a  sympa« 
thetic  appreciation  of  his  moral  weaknesses/'  ^  Now,  if  we  substitute  for  the  ''intel- 
lectual difficulties''  and  *^  moral  weaknesses"  to  be  considered  in  the  mental  train mg 
of  the  negro  the  hereditary  aptitudes  for  certain  kinds  of  labor  possessed  by  him, 
the  conclusions  of  an  official  of  the  last  census  will  bear  upon  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance for  imparting  the  idea  of  the  dignity  of  labor  or  self-helpfulness.  These  con- 
clusions are — 

"The  proportion  of  the  negroes  in  the  cities  [of  8,000  population  or  more]  has  in 
every  case  been  less  than  that  of  whites,  though  their  proportionate  increase  has 
been  greater  than  that  of  the  whites.  This  gain  is,  however,  very  slight,  and  is 
probably  not  significant.  While  the  negro  is  extremely  gregarious,  and  is  by  that 
instinct  drawn  toward  the  great  centers  of  population,  on  the  other  hand  he  is  not 
fitted  either  by  nature  or  education  for  those  vocations  for  the  pursuit  of  which  men 
collect  in  cities ;  that  is,  for  manufactures  and  commerce.  The  inclinations  of  this 
race,  drawn  from  its  inheritance,  tend  to  keep  it  wedded  to  the  soil,  and  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  as  cities  increase  in  the  United  States  in  number  and  size  and  with 
them  manufactures  and  commerce  develop,  the  great  body  of  the  negroes  will  con- 
tinue to  remain  aloof  from  them  and  cultivate  the  soil,  as  heretofore."^ 

Whether  hereditary  inclination,  early  association,  or  social  antagonism  will  keep 
the  negro  wedded  to  industrial  isolation  as  a  small  farmer,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact 
that  his  longings  are  away  from  the  farm,  as  are  those  of  the  youth  of  the  white  race, 
and  probably  for  the  same  reasons ;  both  having  seen  so  much  of  its  worst  side  before 
experience  had  taught  them  to  recognize  the  better.  This  tendency  away  from  the 
farm  haB  been  ascribed  to  the  quickening  of  the  intellectual  operations  and  the  birth 
of  high  aspirations  due  to  an  elementary  education,  but  instead  of  counteracting  it 
by  agricultural  instruction,  in  the  case  of  the  negro  the  greatest  weight  is  being  put 
upon  industrial  instruction,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  for  which  vocation  the 
negro* 'is  not  fitted  either  by  nature  or  education,"  according  to  the  authority 
quoted  above. 

Taking  the  negro  in  his  present  industrial  condition  as  more  at  home  on  the  6oil 
than  in  the  alleys  and  back  streets  of  cities  and  towns,  it  will  be  best  to  examine  into 
the  character  of  the  instruction  which  is  intended  to  fit  him  for  his  ancestral  vocation, 
then  into  that  which  fits  him  for  village  or  cross-roads  industries  and  those  of  the 
shop  or  foundry. 

Before  presenting  these  topics,  however,  the  recent  establishment  of  the  Shorter 
University  at  Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  requires  mention.  This  institution,  as  yet  a  uni- 
versity only  in  plan,  owes  its  existence  to  the  policy  of  the  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  to  establish  schools  in  every  State  where  its  membership  is  very  large. 
The  progress  of  the  school  under  its  original  name  of  Bethel  Institute  is  due  to  the 
active  service  of  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Arkansas,  who  have  given  labor  and  money  to  promote  "liberal  learning" 
within  its  territory  among  the  colored  race.  The  prospectus  is  quite  guarded  in  its 
rt^feronco  to  industrial  education,  the  new  university  ''aiming  to  give  ample  prepa- 
ration to  young  men  and  young  women  for  personal  success  and  usefulness,  and 
endeavoring  to  correct  the  effects  of  too  great  specialization  on  the  one  hand  and 
extreme  difi'usion  on  the  other."  ^ 


•  Report  of  Commission  of  Visitation  to  Tnscaloosft  Institute  for  Training  Colored  Ministers.  Third 
An.  Rept.of  Ex.  Cora,  to  Gen'l  Ass.  of  Amer.  Pres.  Church,  pp.  13,  14. 

*  StHtiatical  Sketch  of  the  Negroes  in  the  United  States,  p.  16,  by  Henry  Gannett,  published  by  Slater 
Fund. 

«  So  also  Fisk  University. 
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TRAINING  IN  AGRICULTURB. 

In  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  eolleges  for  the  colored  race  science — chem- 
ical, physical,  or  botanical — and  nou remunerative  practice  have  been  in  the  position  of 
vowels  and  consonants  in  the  science  of  philology  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  which, 
according  to  Voltaire,  consonants  went  for  very  little  and  vowels  for  nothing  at  all. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  schools  having  large  farms  must,  under  the  stress  of 
the  necessity  of  supporting  the  simple-minded,  confiding  proletarians  who  crowd  to 
their  halls,  use  their  fields  to  support  their  charges  as  well  as  to  educate  them  within 
the  walls,  though  the  latter  purpose  is  the  essence  of  their  being.  The  value  of  the 
strength  of  the  would-be  educated  field  hand  in  tilling  the  scholastic  acres  is  obvious, 
and  it  is  probable  that  those  acres  have  been  increased  in  order  that  the  clients  of 
the  institution  to  which  they  belong  might  be  more  numerous  and  thus  more  colored 
people  educated. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  management  of  the  several  schools  are  pur- 
posely ignoring  that  agricultural  phenomena  and  operations  have  an  interesting  and 
intelligible  explanation  systematically  digested  into  a  body  of  doctrine  called  science, 
which  is  well  calculated  to  enlarge  the  understanding  and  develop  reflection.  At 
several  institutions,  especially  at  those  endowed  with  the  national  land-grant  act  of 
1862,  or  the  additional  endowment  act  of  1890,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  teach  the 
scientific  principles  of  agriculture.  At  the  Hampton  Institute,  for  instance,  which 
is  in  reality  a  village  of  over  a  thousand  people,  the  purpose  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  is  to  give  every  boy  in  the  day  school  instruction  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  farming,  and  to  carry  those  who  may  so  elect  through  a  higher  course, 
which  will  fit  them  to  be  teachers  of  agriculture  and  superintendents  of  farms.  The 
equipment  consists  of  the  home  and  Hemenway  farms.  In  order  to  produce  milk 
and  vegetables  for  the  boarding  department  and  hay  and  ensilage  for  the  stock,  110 
acres  of  the  home  farm  are  kept  under  cultivation.  The  Hemenway  farm  is  devoted 
to  grass,  grain,  stock,  and  dairy  purposes.  The  farms  have  the  necessary  buildings 
for  75  cows,  50  horses,  500  swine,  and  a  flock  of  sheep ;  the  home  farm  having  also 
two  greenhouses,  hot  beds,  etc.,  where  boys  and  girls  are  taught  the  forcing  of  flowers 
and  of  vegetables.  There  are  two  courses:  one  elective  and  the  other  required. 
The  required  course  covers  a  period  of  three  years,  one  lesson  a  week  being  given 
to  each  boy  of  the  normal  school.    This  instruction  deals  with — 


1.  The  origin,  formation ,  composition^  and  me- 

chanical condition  of  soils. 

2.  Composition  of  tbo  plant. 

3.  Plant  food  in  the  soil. 

4.  Effect  of  water  on  soil  and  crop. 

5.  Drainage. 

6.  Preparing  the  land  for  the  crop. 

7.  How  plants  grow. 


8.  Cultivation  of  the  crop. 

9.  Mannros  and  fertilizers. 

10.  Rotation  of  crops. 

11.  Diversified  farming. 

12.  Culture  of  the  leading  farm  crops. 

13.  Froit  cnlture. 

14.  Truck  and  kitchen  garden. 

15.  Farm  live  stock. 


The  boys  taking  the  elective  course  receive  five  lessons  instead  of  one  during  the 
week,  and  the  above  course  is  "greatly  enlarged.''  For  the  elective  students  in 
the  spring  of  1894  a  small  experimental  garden  was  carried  on.  This  experimental 
work  is  to  be  enlarged  and  every  theoretical  principle  of  the  class  room  is  to  be 
demonstrated  as  far  as  possible  in  the  field. 

Another  well-considered  course,  though  perhaps  less  theoretic,  is  given  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  State  Colored  Normal  and  Industrial  School  at  Normal,  Ala.  The  cur- 
riculum is  as  follows: 

First  year:  Soils,  plants,  animals,  management  and  diseases  of  live  stock,  gardening. 
Second  year:  Soils,  dairying,  manures. 

Third  year;  Gardening,  drainage,  grain  and  grass  growing,  poultry,  sheep  and  cattle  raising, 
dairying,  pruning,  grafting,  budding,  bees,  political  economy. 

The  course  of  another  institution,  however,  more  accurately  shows  the  character 
of  the  agricultural  instruction  given  m  the  schools  for  colored  people.  The  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  of  this  institution  consists  of  a  school  of  agriculture,  which  is 
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a  farm  of  150  acres,  producing  1,000  bushels  of  corn,  1,200  bushels  of  potatoes^  etc., 
and  a  school  of  horticulture  (a  netr  departmeni)  of  12  acres,  planted  in  potatoes,  sweet 
corn,  turnips,  etc.  These  schools  furnish  employment  and  experience  to  stodoats 
and  supply,  at  the  market  price,  fresh  provisions  for  the  boarding  department. 

TRAINI2fG  IN  INDUSTRIES. 

The  industrial  work  of  tiie  Hampton  Nofmal  and  Agricuttnral  Institute  may  be 
divided  into  three  classet.  The  first  of  these  is  inetrnciion  in  work  from  doing 
which  no  pecuniary  profit  arise  to  the  stsdent  while  in  the  school ;  the  second  19 
instruction  in  trades  which  may  profit  the  student  in  money  value,  and  the  third 
is  work  in  which  the  chief  object  is  the  self-eupport  of  the  student  while  at  the 
institution,  euch  as  the  girls  of  the  normal  department  do  in  the  steam  laundry  and 
the  boys  of  the  night  school  do  en  the  home  and  Hemenway  forms,  as  mentioned 
uuder  instruction  in  agriculture  above.  But  as  the  organization  of  industrial 
training  at  the  Hampton  Institute  is  unusually  complete,  the  aim  of  a  large  insti- 
tution farther  South  is  a  better  expreesion  of  the  general  character  of  industrial 
education  as  given  in  the  schools  for  the  colored.  This  aim  is  "  to  turn  all  labor 
and  all  articles  produced  by  labor  to  advantage  and  utility.  Therefore  the  indus- 
trial departments  contribute  in  some  way  to  the  equipment  of  the  institution,  and 
they  are  in  most  eases  a  source  of  income  to  the  student  as  well  as  a  means  of 
instruction.^' 

Thus  acquainted  with  the  underlying  principle  of  the  industrial  instruction,  we 
may  pass  to  its  kinds  and  methods,  noting  as  we  proceed,  the  change  in  tiie  character 
of  the  work  being  effected  by  ike  requirements  of  the  trustees  of  the  Slater  Fund ; 
to  wit,  that  the  underlying  principle  shall  be  instruction  instead  of  remuneration. 


The  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  colored  race  take  kindly  to  the  printing 
press ;  perhaps  printing  is  a  vocation  strongly  congenial  to  the  colored  man.  Among 
the  first  industries  introduced  into  a  school  for  the  negro  is  the  trade  of  printing. 
Nothing  could  be  more  useful  to  institutions  situated  financially  as  these  institn- 
tious  were  and  are  now,  nothing  certainly  could  be  more  alluring  to  the  aspiring 
student  than  to  become  familiar  with  the  processes  for  disseminating  the  necro- 
mancy of  words;  besides  all  this,  as  a  trade  it  offers  more  opportunities  of  arousing 
the  iutelligence  than  all  the  other  trades  put  together. 

With  a  very  few  exceptions  there  is  no  large  institution  for  the  education  of  the 
negro  that  does  not  teach  printing.  At  the  Schofield  School,  established  at  Aiken, 
S.  C,  in  1868,  the  printing  office  is  the  oldest  and  most  important  department  and 
for  several  years  has  been  self-snpporting,  a  fact  very  encouraging  to  the  manage- 
ment, when  consideration  is  made  that  there  are  three  other  printing  offices  in  Aiken 
with  which  their  press  has  to  compete.  Most  of  the  trade  of  this  school  comes  from 
the  hotels  and  business  houses  of  Aiken,  but  at  the  St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial 
School  ''jobs  come  to  the  Normal  School  press  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
the  aim  being  to  satisfy  both  in  style  and  price  of  work,  making  the  work  of  the 
printing  office  one  of  the  best  paying  features  of  industry  in  the  school  at  present." 
Still  another  instance  of  the  diversity  of  the  commercial  value  of  the  school  printing 
office  is  afibrded  by  that  of  Wilberforce  University.  FrcHn  this  department  are 
issued  the  university  circulars,  letter  heads,  programmes,  forms,  rules,  and  general 
job  work,  the  value  of  which  for  189S-94  was  estimated  to  be  $148.70.  At  the  Norfolk 
Mission  College  the  boys  of  the  high  school  receive  training  in  composition,  type- 
setting, and  presswork,  thereby  practically  illustrating  the  rules  of  grammar  and 
rhetoric  while  doing  the  college  job  work. 

The  course  in  printing  is  well  attended.  At  Biddle  University,  out  of  131  students 
in  carpentry,  pnnting,  shoemaking,  and  bricklaying,  27  per  cent  were  studying 
printing     At  Wilberforce  as  many  were  in  the  printing  office  as  in  the  carpenter 
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shop.  At  Central  Tennessee  College,  oot  of  77  in  5  mechanieal  departments,  19  per 
cent  wore  in  the  printing  office.  At  Liyiugstone  College  8  of  the  15  students  receiv- 
ing a  course  in  trades  were  in  the  printing  office.  At  the  Alcorn  College  14  students 
entered  the  printing  department  the  year  of  its  introduction  (1883^,  with  82  in  the 
older  carpenter  and  hlacksoiiih  courses.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  at 
Wilbcrforce  and  other  institutions  youug  women  engage  in  this  vocation. 

The  course  in  printing  is  probably  the  most  thorough,  and  certainly  the  longest,  at 
the  Hampton  Institute  and  its  follower,  the  Tuskegee  Institute.  The  course  is  four 
years  in  duration,  ten  hours  a  day  once  or  twice  a  week  being  devoted  to  the  trade. 
Speciul  instruction  is  given  in  the  class  room,  but  outside  of  working  hours,  regard- 
ing stock,  making  estimates,  and  various  other  matters.  In  the  first  year  general 
duty  work  is  required,  followed  by  instruction  on  Job  presses.  During  the  sec- 
ond year  instruction  is  given  at  the  case  on  newspaper  and  book  composition. 
During  the  third  year  there  is  general  job  work  and  book  imposing.  During  the 
fourth  year  the  teaching  includes  miscellaneous  job  work,  proof  reading,  cylinder 
press  work,  tablet  making,  and  the  binding  of  check  and  order  books.  Applicants 
to  learn  this  trade  must  pass  an  examination  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  gram- 
mar. At  Tuskegee  Institute  the  course  of  training  is  three  years,  though  the  cur- 
riculum is  of  four.  There  the  theoretical  instruction  is  given  from  4.45  to  5.30  p.  m. 
The  nana]  course,  however,  is  of  two  or  three  years,  and  is  very  well  shown  by  the 
curriculum  of  Wilberforce  University: 


Second  year. 

First  term:  Book  work  begun.  Ca«tiDg  off,  mak- 
ing up,  and  locking  forms. 

Second  term:  Bookwork  continued.  Plain  and 
ornamental  job  work. 

Tliirdterm:  Book  and  job  work  continued. 
Proof  reading. 


First  year. 

First  term :  Printers'  terms.  Practice  in  flxed 
rales  for  punctuation.  Use  of  appliances.  Prac- 
tice at  case. 

Second  terra :  Plain  composition.  Measurement 
of  type.    Newspaper  and  job  work  begun. 

Third  term:  Plain  composition  and  job  work 
continued.  Estimating,  grading  measurement  of 
paper  and  cardboard. 

At  Fisk  University  the  class,  which  consists  of  15  young  men  and  7  young  women, 
gives  one  hour  a  day  to  the  work,  and  students  may  remain  in  the  class  two  years. 
At  the  State  Colored  Normal  School  of  Alabama  11  per  cent  of  the  134  students  in 
7  trades  are  in  the  printing  department,  three  hours  for  three  days  each  week  for 
three  years  being  devoted  to  acquiring  the  trade. 


CARPENTBY. 

The  beginnings  of  the  great  schools  for  the  colored  race  being  hampered  by  the 
irapccuniosity  of  the  founders,  as  in  the  ultra  case  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  which 
was  originally  housed  in  an  old  negro  church  and  a  shanty,  a  corps  of  carpenters 
became  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  school.  The  light  character  of  tim- 
ber construction  employed  in  this  country  and  the  great  facility  with  which  all  the 
more  intricate  portions  of  a  building  can  be  obtained,  from  a  factory  fitted  up 
with  appliances  for  the  manufacture  of  sash,  doors,  and  the  other  suborindate 
parts  that  give  finish  to  a  house,  have  enabled  the  schools  for  the  colored  race  to 
reduce  their  expenses  for  building  to  a  very  great  extent  by  using  the  muscle  of 
the  pupils.  The  benevolent  gave  money  to  be  paid  for  student  labor,  the  students 
at  carpentry  paid  the  institution  the  money  they  received,  and  the  institution  gave 
them  tuition,  board,  and  lodging,  and  in  addition  taught  them  carpentry  and  the 
dignity  of  labor  very  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  apprentice  boy  is  taught  his 
profession  and  its  dignity.  Under  the  directive  influence  of  the  management  of 
the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  and  the  equally  conclusive  provisions  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  August  30,  1890,  granting  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  for  the 
better  endowment  of  colleges  for  the  benetit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
another  conception  of  teaching  carpentry  has  been  inculcated,  in  which  there  is,  so  to 
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speak;  much  less  field  work  but  much  more  preparation.  Thus  the  most  extensively 
followed  trade  taught  in  the  class  of  institutions  under  review  is  being  placed  ou  a 
purely  instructional  basis,  the  State  and  the  two  funds  above  mentioned  doing,  or 
allowing  other  money  to  be  used  in  doing,  the  institutional  building. 

The  Hampton  Institute  is  the  only  institution  that  makes  a  sharp  distinction 
between  the  manual  training  (or  Russian  system  of  preparatory  instruction)  and 
trade  teaching,  other  institutions  more  or  less  mixing  the  two  ideas.  Its  course 
in  manual  training  is  put  down  as  a  branch  of  technical  work,  and  is  a  course  in 
the  manipulation  of  wood,  covering  three  years,  while  its  course  in  carpentry,  also 
of  three  years  of  ten  hours  a  day,  is  a  trade  department,  in  which  the  primary 
object  is  the  imparting  of  skill  to  the  apprentice,  and  the  secondary  object  his  per- 
sonal pecuniary  gain.  For  purposes  of  comparison  by  those  interested  in  distinctions 
which  are  based  on  a  difference,  the  two  courses  are  given  in  a  footnote.'  This 
remunerated  work  is,  in  the  St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  paid  for  by  a 
salary  scheme.  The  carpentry  department  of  that  school  is  under  a  foreman  of  great 
practical  experience  as  a  housebuilder  and  joiner,  and  apt  and  industrious  young 
men  are  salaried  as  follows:  First  year  (probationary),  board  and  washing;  second 
year,  $50  and  board  and  washing;  third  year,  $75  and  board  and  washing;  fourth 
year,  $100  and  board  and  washing.  These  salaried  persons  work  through  the  day 
and  attend  the  night  school.  They  have  erected  all  the  school  buildings  and  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  buildings  for  the  public. 

The  ''manual  training''  course  as  put  in  operation  in  the  Hampton  Institute  is  due 
to  the  Slater  Fund  trustees.  The  institutions  having  instruction  of  the  kind  are 
Tougaloo  University,  Straight  University,  Orange  Park  Normal  and  Manual  Training 
School,  Atlanta  University  (first  year),  Howard  University,  and  probably  Fisk  Uni- 
versity. But  with  these  exceptions  the  majority  of  the  institutions  have  only  the 
''trade  course''  of  the  Hampton  Institute,  though  the  splendid  shops  of  that  school 
may  give  its  students  advantages  of  familiarizing  themselves  with  machinery  not 
possessed  by  less  favored  institutions. 

The  course  of  Clark  University  is  unique  and  well  worth  reproduction.    Its  prin- 


*  MantuU  training  eoune. 
(Three  years.) 

This  course  is  to  give  practice  in  the  ordinary 
processes  and  principles  which  enter  into  con- 
struction in  wood.  The  course  is  given  to  all  the 
bojs  not  taking  trades  and  the  girls  of  the  middle 
normal  class : 

Measuring  on  a  plane  surface  with  rule  and 
knife.  Squaring  with  try-square  and  knife. 
Gauging  with  thumb  gauge.  Sawing  to  a  line 
with  back  saw.  Planing  to  a  true  surface.  Test- 
ing with  square  and  by  sight.  Planing  to  size 
squarely  and  truly.  Planing  ends  with  block 
plane.  Lining  rough  lumber  with  straightedge 
and  line.  Ripping  with  saw.  Making  half  joint, 
or  box  halving.  Making  dado,  or  cross  groove. 
Nailing  butt  Joints.  Mortise  and  tenon.  Boring, 
doweling,  etc.  Making  joints  fastened  with 
screws,  rivets,  and  bolts.  Clinch  nailing.  Gluing, 
Making  a  smooth  surface.  Grooved  work.  Miter 
Joints.  Irregular  bevels.  Dovetail  and  scarf 
Joints.  Laying  out  and  sawing  curved  lines.  Put- 
ting together  curved  work.  Bending  by  sawing 
and  by  steaming.  Articles  are  occasionally  made, 
but  training  in  principles  after  models  is  the 
ol^ect.  There  is  also  taught :  Tools,  their  names, 
etc.  Materials,  character,  etc.  Principles  of  wood 
construction.  Terms.  Measuring  lumber.  Bill 
of  materials.    Reading  plans. 


Carpentry  course, 
(Three  years,  ten  hours  a  day.) 

First  year.  One  mouth's  technical  instmctioii 
and  practice  in  the  use  of  tools.  Assisting  more 
advanced  students  in  filling  orders,  at  the  lathe, 
scroll  saws,  tenoner,  mortiser,  and  borer. 

Second  year.  Instruction  ai^d  practice  in  ope- 
rating one  or  more  of  these  machines.  Instruotioa 
and  practice  in  regular  bench  work.  Making 
window  and  door  fhunes,  sash,  doors,  and  mantels. 
Instruction  in  drawing, 

Third  year.  Instruction  and  practice  in  moro 
advanced  carpentry  work.  Instruction  in  archi> 
tectural  drawing.  Practice  in  working  fh)m  detail 
drawings. 

To  those  who  show  special  fitness  for  it  instrao- 
tion  is  given  in  cabinet  work,  stair  building,  wood 
carving,  or  designing. 

Blackboard  exercises  with  explanatory  talks 
relative  to  the  work  are  given  each  week. 

Carpentry  is  also  taught  in  the  repair  shop. 
Much  new  work  in  building  (ujion  the  grounds  of 
the  institution)  and  in  furniture  making  is  also 
done,  afibrding  valuable  practice. 
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oipal  heads  are  ezperimente  and  lectnres,  woodworkiDg,  ironworklng,  carriage  paint- 
ing, hameesmaking,  and  printing.  There  is  a  clear  ring  to  its  apparently  especial 
adaptation  to  carriage  bnilding. 

■ZPEBniKNTS  AlfJ}  LBCTUBK8. 

1.  strength  of  materiiils. 

a.  Arrangement  of  mAteriftls  for  greatest  strength. 

b.  Methods  of  joining  together  timbers,  plates,  etc.,  to  give  least  per  cent  of  lost  strength. 

c.  Selection  of  materials. 

d.  The  foregoing  as  applied  to  wagon  making,  tmss  work,  house  building,  bridge  work,  etc. 
t.  Powers. 

a.  The  lever. 
5.  The  wedge. 

e.  The  screw. 

d.  The  foregoing  as  applied  to  animal,  wind,  steam,  and  electric  power. 
8.  Friction. 

a.  The  drag. 

b.  The  wheel. 

e.  The  inclined  plane  with  various  materials. 

d.  The  foregoing  as  applied  to  air,  water,  machinery,  etc.,  special  attention  being  devoted  to  the 
draft  of  vehicles  on  soft  and  hard  roads. 

WOODWOBKniG. 

1.  Kame  and  use  of  tools  (on  waste  lumber). 

2.  Making  joint  from  drawing. 

8.  Making  joint  from  pupil's  own  drawing,  repeated  until  a  certain  degree  of  perfection  is  acqnired 
and  command  of  tools  attained. 

4.  Making  plain,  straight  vehicle  body  and  gear  from  specification,  also  making  design  to  give 

required  strength  with  least  outlay  of  material  and  labor.    Estimate  of  cost 

5.  Making  complete  set  of  geometrical  figures. 

8.  Tracing  out  projections  of  different  combinations  of  geometrical  figures. 

7.  Circular  joint  making  from  pupil's  own  drawing. 

8.  Curved  and  paneled  body  making  frcm  pupil's  own  design.    Estimated  cost. 

Elective:  Wood  turning  and  wood  machine  work.    Wood  and  scroll  design.     Pattern  making. 
Cabinetmaking. 

IBONWORKWG. 

1.  Use  of  tools  and  forge  on  waste  Iron. 

2.  Plain  welding,  upsetting,  and  drawing  out  iron;  staple,  hasp,  and  bolt  making;  scroll,  spiral,  and 

curve  bending  from  drawing. 
8.  Joint  and  tool  making  from  pupil's  own  design. 

4.  Ironing  of  plain  vehicle  from  specifications  furnished,  making  the  design  to  give  proper  strength 

to  each  part  with  the  least  weight  of  material.    Estimate  of  cost 

5.  Making  complete  set  of  geometrical  figures. 

8.  Tracing  out  prelections  of  different  combinations  of  geometrical  figures. 

7.  Jump  welding,  scroll  cutting,  and  ornamental  work  from  pupil's  own  design. 

8.  Ironing  of  carriage  from  pupil's  own  design.    Estimate  of  cost 

Course. — Every  yonng  man  ahove  the  age  of  16  and  below  the  college  classes  is 
required  to  devote  two  hours  per  diem  to  manual  training,  consisting  of  theoretical 
and  practical  work.  Pupils  are  required  not  only  to  construct  miniature  models,  but 
products  for  the  market  as  well,  and  are  thus  prepared  for  the  struggle  of  life  should 
no  professional  position  open  to  them. 

The  Clafflin  University  makes  a  division  of  its  carpentry  department  into  a  "  school 
of  woodworking"  and  another  of  "woodworking  by  machinery."  In  the  first  a 
variety  of  actual  work  is  performed,  such  as  building  cottages,  shops,  repairing  build- 
ings, furniture,  fences,  and  agricultural  implements,  and  in  the  second  the  work  of 
a  sash  and  furniture  factory  has  been  carried  on. 

The  industrial  organization  of  the  Hampton  and  the  Tuskegee  institutes  is  so  com- 
plete as  to  embrace  a  sawmill.  At  Hampton  this  feature  is  considered  as  an 
"industry"  (primarily  remunerative  to  the  student)  and  though  the  employee  may 
learn  the  handling,  drying,  grading,  and  measuring  of  rough  lumber,  the  industry 
does  not  seem  to  be  considered  a  trade  as  at  Tuskegee,  where  there  is  a*' course  of 
ED  94 65  ^  , 
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study  iu  sawDiilling"  whicli  seems  to  be  very  muck  the  same  as  what  may  be  learned 
at  the  Hampton  Institute  except  the  felling  of  timber  which  is  cut  for  Hampton  InsU- 
tnto  in  Korth  Carolina  and  floated  up  in  rafts.  At  Clafflin  University  there  is  a  grist- 
mill. Both  of  these  departments,  however,  may  be  looked  upon  as  having  been 
introduced  more  for  their  utility  to  the  institution  than  to  add  to  its  industriAl 
eqnipmont. 

WHEEX.WBIGBTDie. 

This  IS  a  special  form  of  carpentry,  and  is  with  two  exceptions  treated  aa  belong- 
ing to  that  department.  It  is  by  no  means  so  numerously  followed  as  carpentry  nor 
have  nearly  as  many  institutions  introduced  it  as  have  introduced  woodworkisg. 
At  Tuskegeo  the  couise  is  coupled  with  carriage  trimming,  and  at  Hampton  with  the 
making  of  farm  implements,  or  the  wooden  portion  thereof;  at  Clark  University  the 
course  in  wood  and  iron  working,  and  painting,  seems  to  be  a  special  course  in  car- 
riage and  wagon  building. 

BLACKSMITHINO  OB  METAL  WOBKINQ. 

This  trade  follows  carpentry  in  point  of  numbers  in  the  nine  institutions  whicii 
have  introduced  it  as  an  isolated  course.  The  subject  is  taught  in  thirteen  instita- 
tions,  seven  of  which  receive  an  annual  apportionment  from  the  endowment  fnnd  of 
1890,  called  the  Morrill  fund.  The  cost  of  erecting  a  forge  and  of  the  accessories  neces- 
sary to  equip  it  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  have  prevented  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  metal  working  to  any  great  extent  until  a  very  recent  date. 

Among  the  institutions  having  a  course  in  metal  working  that  of  the  Central  Ten- 
nessee College  is  eminent  for  its  completeness  and  duration.  At  Hampton  the  course 
is  carried  on  in  the  Pierce  machine  shops  and  follows  three  lines:  Blaeksmithing 
and  horseshoeing;  blacksmithing  without  horseshoeing,  but  with  use  of  power 
machinery ;  and  machine  work.  Each  course  is  of  three  years,  ten  hours  a  day  for  at 
least  one  day  in  the  week.  As  may  be  readily  inferred  from  their  titles,  the  fir&t 
course  is  adapted  for  a  village  blacksmith,  the  8ec<md  for  a  hand  in  an  iron  foundry, 
and  the  third  for  a  machinist.  The  first  coarse  with  horseshoeing  rery  well  repre- 
sents the  course  in  the  majority  of  the  schools,  though  much  **  forge  "  and  machinist 
work  is  frequently  included. 

There  are  three  institutions — Tougaloo,  Atlanta,  and  Arkansas  industrial  univer- 
sities— in  which  ironwork  follows  in  natural  sequence  after  instruction  in  the  more 
easily  manipulated  wood.  At  Tougaloo  the  inatrnetion  in  woodworking  is  given  to 
the  4S  grades  and  in  forging  to  the  7-9  grades  lor  one  and  one-half  hours  eaeh  day 
with  the  object  of  general  culture  of  the  mind  and  hand.  With  the  same  object  and 
allotment  of  time  Atlanta  University  introduces  ironworking  in  the  second  year  of 
its  mechanical  course,  following  it  in  the  third  year  with  exclusive  attention  to 
mechanical  drawing,  and  in  the  fourth  year  with  pattern  making  and  machine-shop 
work.  To  enable  a  young  man  to  choose  his  trade  intelligently  and  to  acquire  a 
sound  basis  for  it  the  Arkansas  Industrial  University  (in  its  colored  department) 
has  a  course  in  general  shop  work  extending  over  three  years. 

SBOB  AKD  MAMf—  1L4JDKQ. 

We  have,  says  the  Wiley  University,  more  applicants  than  we  can  accommodate  in 
the  shoe  shop ;  it  is  a  practical  work  and  should  be  provided  with  better  &cilities. 
By  doing  all  the  work  for  the  students  and  professors,  says  another  institntion,  ample 
opiK>rtnnity  is  given  for  making  this  branch  of  tiie  work  thoroughly  practical.  The 
course  is  nsually  of  three  years,  and  is  very  succinctly  given  by  Benedict  College  as 
follows : 

Fir&t  year,  making  and  mentling  coarse  abocs. 
Second  year,  naking  and  mending  line  shoes. 
Third  year,  entltaig  and  taiahiafr 

Harness  making  is  carried  on  in  sereml  instrtntions,  and  is  reported  by  one  school 
to  be  quite  remunerative  to  the  shop  and  usefhl  to  the  Airms  of  the  institntion. 
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Such  ore  the  principal  featoies  of  the  industrial  organization  of  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  colored  race.  The  equipment  of  those  schools  has  been  greatlj 
improved  during  the  last  few  years,  receiving  an  impulse  from  the  attempt  during 
the  last  half  of  the  SC^s  to  add  industrial  training  to  the  public  schools  and  the  con- 
sequent elaboration  of  plans  for  trade  instruction  of  the  Caucasian.  In  the  case  of 
the  uogro  a  more  humble  subject  was  found,  and  to  him  the  system  is  being  more 
and  more  thoroughly  applied.  The  effort  of  those  who  direct  this  application  is  to 
change  the  old  system,  which  in  some  measure  sacrificed  the  future  welfare  of  the 
pupil  to  the  present  necessities  of  the  institution,  to  one  of  less  economic  value  to 
the  school,  but  also  less  selfish  as  concerns  the  pupil.  Such  a  change,  however, 
involves  financial  questions  regarding  the  source  of  support  of  these  institutions 
and  adaptation  of  aims  to  means  that  arc  well  worthy  the  deepest  consideration  of 
the  innovators. 

A  few  pages  back  we  have  seen  that  a  very  able  statistician  has  thought  the 
negro  to  be  unadapted  to  commercial  pursuits.  In  the  large  sense  of  marine  trade  or 
great  wholesale  transactions  this  judgment  is  possibly  correct,  but  for  shopkeepiug 
the  uegro  who  has  received  a  good  common-school  education  is  eminently  fitted, 
being  bold,  confident,  and  not  less  ''  sharp  "  than  the  business  ethics  of  his  locality 
imperatively  demands.  It  is  therefore  preferable  to  note  the  progress  which  "  busi- 
ness education,"  so  called,  is  making  in  schools  for  the  colored  than  to  describe  the 
courses  of  bricklaying  and  making,  tinning,  tailoring,  etc.,  which  this  or  that  insti- 
tution has  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  building  its  structures  and  teaching  the 
dignity  of  labor.  In  passing  to  this  topic,  however,  we  note  the  absence  of  a  course 
of  instruction  in  weaving — a  trade  especially  adapted  to  the  great  cotton- growing 
region  of  the  world — among  the  industiies  taught  at  the  class  of  institutions  of 
which  we  are  speaking.  Such  a  school  is  in  successful  operation  in  Philadelphia, 
and  that  of  Chemnitz  in  Saxony  is  a  model  that  can  not  be  surpassed  here  until 
after  years  of  organization. 

A  highly  organized  business  course  was  established  at  Wilberforce  University  in 
the  fall  of  1893.  It  had  its  origin  in  a  desire  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  a 
more  direct  and  practical  education  for  business  and  everyday  life.  The  course  is 
as  follows : 

"Commercial  arithmetic,  practical  grammar,  bookkeeping,  commercial  correspond- 
ence, commercial  law,  rapid  calculations,  business  methods  and  practice,  public 
speaking,  and,  incidentally,  rhetoric,  parliamentary  proceedings,  civil  government, 
political  economy,  business  habits,  etc.  Shorthand  and  typewriting  courses  are 
also  offered." 

Typewriting  and  phonography,  one,  or  both,  are  also  taught  in  four  other  institu- 
tions, two  situated  in  large  cities,  the  others  being  the  St.  Paul  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial School  and  the  Orange  Park  School.  The  Colored  Normal  School  of  Kentucky 
has  a  business  course  of  two  years,  which  nnites  the  studies  of  a  secondary  school  to 
those  of  the  business  course  of  Wilberforce  University. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader  to  know  how  all  this  industrial 
work  advances  hand  in  hand  with  the  imparting  of  the  elements  of  a  thorough  com- 
mon-school education,  and  to  gratify  any  curiosity  as  to  the  correlation  of  the  two 
processes  the  following  facts  are  given : 

At  Shaw  University,  in  addition  to  the  four  hours  required  to  be  spent  at  one  of 
the  trades  daily  for  three  years,  these  studies  must  be  pursued : 

First  year.  ReadiDg,  spelling,  irriting,  and  mental  arithmetic. 
Second  year.  Writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  drawing. 
Third  year.  Arithmetic,  grammar,  and  mechanical  drawing. 

At  Clark  University  students  in  trades  are  given  a  two-hour  lesson  each  day  from 
2  to  4  p.  m.  At  the  Alcorn  College  students  are  divided  into  squads  and  classes ;  each 
class  receives  instruction  forty-five  minutes  each  day  during  the  forenoon,  and  the 
squads  do  *' practical'^  work  in  the  afternoon,  for  which  each  student  receives  from 
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5  to  8  cents  per  hour,  according  to  his  proficiency.    At  the  Alabama  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  School  the  organization  as  to  time  is  as  follows: 

MECHANIC  ARTS. 

Sec.  1.  Carpentry— 3  classes,  8  hours  dfdly,  3  days  a  week. 
Sec.  2.  Printing— 2  classes,  3  hours  daily,  3  days  a  week. 
Sec.  3.  Mattress  making— 1  class,  2  hours  daily,  6  days  a  week. 
Sec.  4.  Shoemaking— 2  classes,  2  hours  daily,  3  days  a  week. 
Sec  5.  Blacksmithing— 3  classes,  2  hoars  daily,  3  days  a  week. 

AOBIOULTOBB. 

Sec.  1.  Farming  and  horticulture— 2  classes,  2-8  hours  daily  6  days  a  week. 
Sec  2.  Dairy  and  live  stock—  1  class,  2-8  hours  daily,  6  days  a  week. 

The  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  institates  have  inangorated  the  night  school.  These 
night  schools  are  in  session  from  7  to  9  p.  m.  and  are  attended  by  a  few  persons  who 
work  daring  the  day  at  some  remunerated  labor.  At  Hampton  labor  is  required  of 
all  for  the  sake  of  discipline  and  instruction.  Students  in  the  day  schools  usually 
work  during  one  school  day  each  week  and  the  whole  or  half  of  Monday,  thus  aecar- 
ing  4  whole  days  for  study  each  week  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  days  of  work. 
Work  students  remain  on  the  place  the  entire  year. 

The  mechanics  arts  course  of  the  branch  normal  college  of  Arkansas  Industrial 
University  is  a  very  complete  expression  of  the  bipartite  arrangement  of  the  mental 
and  manual  training  in  the  curriculum  of  schools  having  such  arrangements  or 
advanced  lines,  and  as  such  is  given : 

I.  Mechanics  Abts  Coussk. 

A  CLASS. 

Pint  (erm.— English,  4 ;  geography,  4 ;  arithmetic,  4 ;  shop  work,  principles  of  carpentry  and  Joinery, 
ten  hours  per  week. 

Second  term. — English,  4 ;  arithmetic,  4 ;  United  States  history,  4;  shop  work,  wood  turning,  cabinet- 
making,  ten  hours  per  week. 

Third  («rm.— English,  4;  arithmetic,  4;  United  States  history,  4;  shop  work,  pattern  making,  and 
moulding,  ten  hours  per  week. 

SUBrBBSHMAlV  CLASS. 

Fint  Urm. — English,  4;  geometry,  4;  physical  geography,  4;  shop  work,  moulding,  and  casting  ten 
hours  per  week. 

Second  tenn.— English,  4;  algebra,  4;  physical  geography  and  bookkeeping,  4 ;  shop  work,  manage- 
ment of  cupola,  forging,  ten  hours  i>er  week. 

Third  term.— English,  4;  algebra,  4;  bookkeeping,  4;  elementary  physiology,  4;  shop  work,  draw- 
ing, welding,  tempering,  10  hours. 

FSBSmiAN  CLASS. 

Fir$t  term. — Algebra,  4;  English,  4;  physics,  4;  shop  work,  chipping,  and  filing,  10  hours. 

Second  term.— Algebra  and  geometry,  4 ;  English,  4 ;  physics,  4 ;  shop  work,  drilling,  turning,  10  hoars. 

Third  term. — Geometry,  4 ;  English,  4 ;  physios,  4 ;  shop  work,  planing,  10  hours. 

SOPHOMORB  CLASS. 

Fint  teim. — Geometry,  4 ;  chemistry,  4 ;  general  history,  4 ;  shop  work,  ten  hours,  or  care  of  englnn 
and  boilers,  10  hours. 

Second  term.— Plane  trigonometry,  4 ;  chemistry,  4 ;  general  history,  4 ;  shop  work,  10  hours,  or  oare 
of  engines  and  boilers,  10  hours. 

Third  term.— General  history,  4;  psychiology,  4;  civil  government,  4;  shop  work,  10  hours,  or  care 
of  engines  and  boilers,  10  hours. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARIES. 

Common  school  Btaiistiea  classified  by  race,  1893-94, 


State. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware  (1891-92).. 
District  of  Columbia 

Plorida 

Georgia 

Kentacky 

Lonisana  (1892-98). . . 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee  (1892-93)  . 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Total 

Total  for  1889-90  .... 


Estimated  number 
of  persons  5  to  18 
years  of  age  (the 

school  population). 


White. 


2 


327,400 
812, 100 
39,850 
43.63G 
84,230 
857,  800 
539, 770 
104,  300 
247,  400 
208,500 
849,000 
879,940 
169,200 
462,100 
693,800 
848,400 
261,500 


5, 518,  290 
5, 132, 948 


Colored. 


280,600 

121,000 

8,980 

24.000 

66,770 
335,900 

92,460 
206,900 

71,400 
303,800 

51,700 
227.800 
283,900 
150,000 
212,600 
247,900 

10,800 


2, 702, 410 
2, 610, 847 


Percent 

of 
colored. 


46.15 
27.94 
ia40 
35.49 
44.21 
48.41 
14.62 
61.58 
22.38 
59.29 

6.74 
37.48 
62.66 
25.23 
23.45 
41.67 

3.96 


82.85 


Pupils  enrolled  in  the 
common  schools. 


White. 


190,805 
909,109 
28,316 
26,242 
50,503 
262,530 
394,070 
92,816 
166,248 
158,685 
623,589 
242,  572 
106, 176 
868,481 
463,888 
231,433 
211,630 


8, 835, 593 
3, 402, 420 


Colored. 


6 


116,709 

76,060 

4,858 

14,436 

37,272 

174, 152 
73,381 
62,654 
38,598 

186, 899 
33, 916 

128, 318 

120,590 
94,980 

134, 720 

121,277 
7,185 


Per  cent  of  the 

school  population 

enrolled. 


White. 


58.13 

67 

71.06 

60.14 

70.63 

73.37 

73.02 

47.78 

67.19 

76.40 

73.62 

63.84 

62.76 

79.72 

66.85 

66.42 

80.93 


1,424,095 
1,296,959 


69.50 
66.28 


Colored. 


41.23 
62.84 
54.09 
60.16 
65.81 
51.84 
79.38 
30.29 
54.06 
61.51 
65.  GO 
56.34 
42.48 
50.50 
63.41 
48.92 
66.53 


52.72 
51.66 


State. 


Average  daily 
attendance. 


White.      Colored. 


10 


Per  cent  of  the 
enrollment. 


Number  of  teachers. 


White.      Colored. 


11 


IS 


White.      Colore<l. 


18 


14 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Dehiware  (1891-92).... 
District  of  Columbia  . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana  (1892-93) . . . . 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

South  (Carolina 

Tennessee  (1892-03) . . . 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 


Total 

Total  for  1880-90. 


112,800 


72,300 


69.26 


62.49 


19, 746 
20,224 
88,762 
157, 626 
243.433 
65,352 
08,173 
98,753 


2,947 
11,124 
26,886 

104,414 
25,081 
42,018 
18, 369 

107,494 


69.70 
77.07 
66.13 
60.04 
61.77 
70.42 
69.06 
62.23 


60.66 
77.06 
68.13 
69.96 
34.10 
67.05 
47.69 
67.51 


164,361 
77.987 
366,851 
834,884 
137, 451 
131, 279 


75,940 
87,128 
64,127 
83,185 
66,423 
4,102 


68.63 
78.46 
72.43 
72.18 
69.40 
62.03 


60.17 
72.25 
67.53 
61.73 
54.76 
67.10 


4,412 

2,196 

4,878 

1,408 

734 

106 

626 

310 

2,151 

772 

6,827 

3,206 

8,494 

1,314 

2,333 

911 

8,627 

691 

4,386 

8,191 

13,766 

755 

6,285 

8,075 

2,636 

1,958 

6,949 

1.883 

9,960 

2,502 

6,113 

2.100 

5,909 

206 

66.20 
63.83 


60.07 
62.42 


78,903 


26.570 
24,072 
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Teachers  and  students  in  institutions,  mainly  other  than  common  schools  for  the  colored 

race.^ 


1 

a 

Teachers. 

Stndente. 

^ 

& 

Elementary. 

Secondary. 

CoUogiate. 

State. 

^ 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Alabama' 

10 

24 

12 
12 
9 

1 

62 
21 
3 

80 
13 
51 
1 
8 
17 
43 
14 
12 
18 
72 

40 
14 

ii' 

13 
62 

1 

3 

89 
28 
10 
10 
10 
40 

113 

39 

8 

103 

42 

131 

2 

6 

56 

71 

24 

60 

26 

143 

712 
128 

774 
143 

1,653 
271 

466 
181 

14 

325 

122 

685 

6 

49 
170 
271 
177 
613 
232 
945 

319 

129 

2 

414 

131 

729 

15 

80 

359 

286 

180 

258 

258 

1,121 

785 
810 

16 

739 

253 

1,414 

21 
129 
629 
557 
357 
771 
490 
2,066 

54 
113 

51 
12 
10 
24 

12 
2 

4 
6 

63 

Arkansas 

14 

Delaware 

14 

District  of  Colnmbia 

80 

Florida 

221 
1,246 

250 
2,416 

470 
4,208 

21 

Georgia 

99 

30 

139 

Illinois 

Indiana - 

303 

217 
50 
27 

464 
21 

703 

874 
451 
250 

20 
573 

24 
1,293 

677 
906 
807 
47 
1,037 
45 
1,996 

Ken  tucky .... 

28 
120 
16 
40 

24 

91 

4 

62 

Louisiana* 

211 

Maryland 

20 

Mississippi - 

103 

Missouri 

4'.... 
91  1  13 

4 

Korth  Carolina* 

IM 

New  Jersev ....  ......... 

Ohio 

12 
12 
28 
58 
30 
35 
3 

6 

29' 
55 
35 

80 

1 

18 
12 
86 

158 
85 

159 
13 

64 

49 

20 
199 
33 
76 
40 

2 

**3" 
10 
14 

2 

Pennsylvania 

199 

South  Carolina 

1,001 

857 

888 

442 

9 

I'm 

1,180 
643 

710 

7 

2,091 
2,187 
1,031 
1,052 
16 

395 
458 
443 
607 
76 

568 
593 
613 
670 
102 

1,110 
1,051 
1.066 
1,177 
177 

36 

Tennessee 

86 

Texas 

51 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia 

Total 

160 

576 

495 

1,350 

6.789 

10,158 

18,404 

6,198 

6.776  ,13.175 

863 

?77 

1,161 

' 

>  Owing  to  the  failure  of  some  institutions  to  report  the  sexes  separately,  the  total  is  frequently 
larger  than  it  apparently  should  be. 

*  One  school  not  reporting. 

*  Two  schools  not  reporting. 

*  Three  schools  not  reporting. 

B. 

Students  studying  to  be  teachers 5.940 

Students  studying  to  be  nurses 95 

Studying  a  learuM  profession 1,067 

In  industrial  deparunents 8.060 

There  are,  as  shown  iu  the  foregoing  table  (A),  over  33;000  pupils  in  the  elemen- 
tary, secondary,  and  collegiate  departments  of  institutions  which  are  very  largely 
private  corx>oration8  in  character.  At  equally  spaced  intervals  in  the  past  these 
figures  have  been  as  follows : 


Tear. 

Attend- 
ance. 

Increase. 

1877-78  

12.146 
17,439 
23,952 
33,077 

Percent. 

1882-83 

44 

1888-89 

37 

1893-94 

38 

In  10  years -  

172 

Iu  short,  for  every  100  pupils  in  this  class  of  schools  in  1877-78,  there  were  272  in 
1893-94.  It  is  very  hazardous  to  compare  institutions  of  ''secondary  grade''  for 
whites  with  anything,  even  itself;  but  it  appears  probable  that  the  increase  in 
attendance  of  private  schools  for  secondary  institution  from  1880-81  to  188S-89,  was 
13  per  cent,  and  in  the  public  high  schools  of  cities  37  per  cent.  The  question  then 
is,  are  we  to  attribute  this  extraordinary  increase  iu  attendance,  on  the  part  of 
the  negro,  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  facilities  afforded  in  the  rural  districts  for 
obtaining  an  education  f  Great  suras  are  given  to  these  secondary  institutions  to 
instruct,  lodge,  and  board  the  negro  pupil,  but  with  the  announcement  of  the 
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offer  is  coupled  the  stem  reminder  that  every  one  must  labor,  that  no  loafing  will 
be  allowed,  as  though  the  authorities  had  found  themselves  hampered  by  the  pres- 
ence of  persons  attracted  to  their  institution  by  the  desire  for  novelty  and  a  childish 
fancy  which  allows  itself  to  expect  results  without  personal  exertion.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  task  the  institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  the  colored  race  have  set 
for  themselves,  bat  it  is  to  their  distinguished  merit  that  the  being  in  them  is  prob- 
ably the  best  education  that  the  negro  receives,  and  it  is  probable  that  for  many 
years  they  will  be,  outside  of  large  towns  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants,  the  only 
place  where  his  home  and  school  sorroandings  are  not  repugnant  to  a  sense  of 
delicacy,  not  to  say  of  decency. 
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StaHstic9  of  ichooUfor  the  education 


Poet^flSce. 


Kame. 


PrMideot  or  prlncipaL 


Reliffioas  de- 
noimnAtioii. 


Athens,  Ala 

HnntBville,  AU * 

Harfon,  Ala I 

Montgomery,  Ala. . . 

Normal,  Ala 


8     Selma,  Ala 

7    do 

8  TaUadega,Ala... 

9  I  Tuskaloosa,  Ala . 
10     Tuskegee,  Ala... 


Arkadelphia,  Ark  . 

do 

Little  Bock,  Ark  . 

U   do 

16  I  Pine  Bluff,  Ark... 


18     Southland,  Ark. 
17     Dover,  Del 


18  Waahington,  D.  C 

19   do 

20   do 

21    do 


22  '  Jackaonville.  Fla. . 

23    do 

24  Live  Oak,  Fla 

25  Ooala,Fla 

26  Orange  Park,  Fhk. . 

27  '  Tallahaasee,  Fla... 


28  Athens.  Ga.. 

29    do 

80  ' do 

81  I  Atlanto,  Oa. . 

82    do 

83  ■ do 

84    do 

86   do 

36    do 

87    do 

88  Augusta,  Ga . 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 

48 
49 
50 
61 
52 
53 
54 

66 
66 
67 


.do. 


do 

Ck)llege,Ga 

La  Grange,  Ga 

McIntof)b,Ga 

Macon,  Ga 

Roswell.Ga 

Savannah,  Ga 

Thomas  villo,Ga.. 

"Waynesboro,  Ga . . 

Cairo,  lU 

EvansTille,  Ind  . . . 
Indianapolis,  Ind . 
New  Albany,  Ind . 

Berea,Ky 

Frankfort,  Ky.... 


Lebanon,  Ky. . . 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Louisville,  Ky . , 


Trinity  Normal  School 

Central  Alabama  Academy 

Lincoln  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School  for  Colored 
Students. 

State  Normal  and  Indnatrial 
SchooL 

Burrell  Academy 

Selma  University 

Talladega  College 

Stillman  Institute 

Tuflkegee  Normal  and  Industrial 
School. 

Arkadelphia  Baptist  Academy. . 

Shorter  University 

Arkansas  Baptist  College 

Philander  Smith  College 

Branch  Normal  CoUege  of  Ar- 
kansas  Industrial  university. 

Southland  College  and  Normal 
Institute. 

State  College  for  Colored  Stu- 
dents. 

High  School,7th  and  8th  divisions. 

Way  land  Seminary 

Howard  University 

Washington  Normal,  7th  and  8th 
divisions. 

Cookm  an  Institute 

Edward  Waters  College 

Florida  Institute 

Emerson  Home 

Orange  Park  Normal  and  Nonnal 
TrSning  School. 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege for  Colored  Students. 

West  Broad  Street  School 

Jeruel  Academy 

Knox  Institute 

Gammon  Theological  Seminary.. 

Storrs  School 

Clark  University 

Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary 

Atlanta  University 

Morris  Brown  College 

Snelman  Seminary 

Haines  Nonnal  and  Indnatriiil 
School. 

The  Paine  Institute 


Walker  Baptist  Institute 

Georgia  State  Industrial  College. 

La  Grange  Academy  School 

Dorchester  Academy 

Ballard  Normal  School 

Roswell  Public  School 

Beach  Institute 

Allen    Normal    and    Indnatiiid 

School. 

Haven  Normal  Academy 

Sumner  High  School 

Governor  Street  School 

Indianapolis  High  School  (colored) 

Scribner  High  ^hool 

Berea  College 

State  Normal  School  for  Colored 

Persons. 

St.  Augustines  Academy 

Chandler  "Normal  School 

Central  High  School 


Miss  K.  S.  Dalton  . 
A.  W.McKinney .. 

W.J.Larkin 

No  report 


Jn..  iS. . 
Cong  . 


W.  H.  Councin. 


Bey.  A.  T.  Bnmell 

CS-Dinkins 

Mu^n  Lovering 

Bev.  A.  L.  Phillips 

Booker  T.  Washington 


F.L.  Jones 

B.W.Amett,Jr 

Joseph  A.  Brooker. . 

Thomas  Mason 

Joseph  C.  Corbin  . . . 

William  Bussell... 


None  . 

Cong  . 
Bap... 
Cong  . 
Pros.. 


Bap  .. 
Meth. 

M%- 

JUL.  Jv  .  . 


Friends. 


Wesley  Webb  . 

F.L.Cardoaa.., 
G.N.  P.  King.. 
J.E.Bankin... 
LucyE.  Moten. 


Bap 

Nonsect  ... 


Llllie  M.Whitney.... 
Bev.  John  B.  Scott . . . . 
Bev.  G.  P.  McKinney  . 

C.A.Bnckbeo 

Amos  W.Famliam  ... 

T.  De  S.  Tucker 


M.E.... 
A.M.E. 
Bap 


A.M.A 


Archibald  J.  Cary 

John  H.Brown 

L.S.  Clark 

Wilbur  P. Thirkield.... 

Ella£.Boper 

D.C.John 

Bev.  George  Lale 

Horace  Bumstead 

A.St.George  Bichardson 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Giles  . . . 
Mias  Lucy  C.  Laney 


Bev.  George   Wms. 
Walker. 

G.  A.  Goodwin 

RB.  Wright 

J.H.Brooks 

Fred.  W.  Foster 

F.T.  Waters 

J.L.  Strosier 

Julia  B.Ford 

Miss  Amelia  Merriam . . 


Bap 

2:"l.:::: 
m"!.:::: 

Bap '.'. 

Nonseot . 
A.M.B.. 

Bap 

Ppes 


Meth  . 
Bap... 


M.E. 

Cong 
.  .do  . 


Cong 
..do  . 


E.  C.  Fairchild 

J.C.Lewis 

John  B.  Blackburn [ 

George  W.  Hufford 

W.O.Vance 

Bev.  William  G.  Froet . .' 
John  H.  Jackson I 


Sister  Mary  Os  win '  Cath. 

Fanny  J.  Webster i  Contr . 

A.E.Meyzeek |. ...... 
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of  the  colored  race,  1S9S-94, 
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Statistics  ofschooUfor  the  eduoatiom 


Post-offloe. 


Name. 


PrMident  or  principaL 


Reliffious  de- 
nommation. 


58     Louisville,  Ky . 


Paris.  Ky 

Alexandria,  La . 
Baldwin,  La  .... 


59 

60 
«1 

62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 


New  Iberia,  La  . . . 

New  Orieans.  La.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Baltimore,  Md 


69  1 do 

70  HebbviUe.Md. 


71     Princess  Anne,  Md 


72  Clinton,  Miss 

73  Edwards,  Miss 

74  I  Holly  Springs,  Miss 

75   do , 

76  Jackson,  Miss 

77  Meridian,  Miss 

78  I  Natchez,  Miss 

79  Tongaloo,  Miss 

80  Westsido,  Miss 


81  Bowling  Green.  Mo  , 

82  Hannibal,  Mo 

83  J«  fferson  City.  Mo  . 

84  Kansas  City.'Mo... 

85  MiU  Spring,  Mo.... 

86  Sedalia,  Mo 

87  Bordentown,  N.  J  . . 

88  ,  Ashboro,  N.C 

89  Beaufort,  N.C 

90  i  Charlotte.  N.  C 

91  ,  Clinton,  N.C 

92  ,  Concord,  N.C 

93  i  Elisabeth  Citv.N.  C 

94  !  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

95  '  Franklin  ton,  N.C 

96  Gold8boro,N.C.... 


Greensboro,  N.C. . . 
do 


99     Sings      Mountain, 
N.  C. 

100  ,  Lnmberton, N. C... 

101  PceDee,  N.C 


102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 

114 


Plymouth,  N.C... 

Raleigh,  N.C 

....do 

Reid8vllle,N,C.... 
Salisbury,  N. C  .... 

....do... 

Warrenion,  N.  C . . . 
Wilmington,  N.C. 

Windsor.N.C 

Winton.N.C 

Wilberforce,  O 

Lincoln  University, 

Pa. 
Aiken,  S.C 


115  Beaufort,  S.  C . . 

116   do 


Christian  Bible  School . 


Paris  High  School 

Alexandria  Academy 

Gilbert  Academy  and  Agrioul 
tural  College. 

Mount  Carmel  Convent 

New  Orleans  University 

Leland  University , 

Southern  University 

La  Harpe  Academy 

Straight  University 

Baltimore    City    Colored    High 
SchooL 

Morgan  College 

Baltimore    Normal    School    for 
Training  Colored  Teachers. 

Princess  Anne  Academy  of  Mary- 
land Agricultural  College. 

Mount  Hormon  Female  Scminmry . 

Lutheran  Christian  Institute 

Mississippi  State  Normal  School. . 

Rnst  University 

Jackson  Collece 

Meridian  Academy 

Natchez  College 

Tongaloo  University 

Alcorn   Agricultural    and    Me- 


Adoniram  Judson  Thom 
son. 

J.  C.  Graves 

No  report 

Rev.  W.  D.  Godman 


Noreport 

L.  G.Adkinson 

Edward  C.MitcheU... 

H.  A- Hill 

(Suspended) 

Oscar  Atwood 

George  Lewis  Staley  . 


ChrUt. 


F.  G.  AVagner . 


B.O.Bird. 


chanical  College. 

Bowling  Green  High  School 

Douglass  High  School..... 

Lincoln  Institute 

Lincoln  High  School 

Hale's  College 

George  R.  Smith  College 

Colored  Industrial  School 

Ashboro  Normal  School 

"Washburn  Seminary 

Biddle  University 

Clinton  Normal  institute 

Scotia  Seminary 

State  Colored  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School , 

Albion  Academy  and  Normal 
School. 

Stste  Normal  for  the  Colored 
People. 

Bennett  College 

Affricultnral  and  Meohanioal  Col- 
lege for  the  Colored  Raoe. 

Lincoln  Academy 


Sarah  A.  Dickey 

J.  B.  Lehman 

E.D.  Miller 

C.E.Llbby 

C.  Ayer 

G.G.Logan , 

S.  N.C.  Owen 

Frank  G.  Wood  worth. 
T.J.  Calloway 


M.E. 


Cong  . 


M.E. 


WhitinNormal  School 

Barrett  Collgeiate  and  Industrial 
Institute. 

Plymouth  State  Normal 

St.  Augustine's  School 

Shaw  university 

City  Graded  School  (col.) 

Livingstone  College 

State  Normal  School 

Shiloh  Institute 


Greeory  Normal  Institute. . 
RauKin  Richards  Institute. 
Waters  Normal  Institute. . . 
Wilberforce  U university... 
Lmcoln  University 


Schofleld  Normal  and  Industrial 
School. 

Beaufort  Academy 

Harhson  Institate 


W.J.Rowley 

J.H.Pelham 

InmanKPage 

Q.N.Grisham 

W.H.Hale 

Rev.P.H.Cool 

Rev.  W.A.  Rice 

Noreport 

F.S.  Hitchcock 

D.J.Sanders 

G.W.Herring 

D.J.Satterfleld 

P.W.Moore 

G.H.  Williams 

Rev.  John  A.  Saverger. 

£ev.  R.  S.  Rives 


Rev.  J.  D.  Chavis  . 
J.O.Crosby 


Christ  . 


M.E.. 
Bap... 
Meth. 


NonS  . 
M.E... 


NonS  . 
Prea... 


Pree. 


Meth. 


Miss  Lillian  S.  Cathcart.    Cong  . . 

D.P.Allen NonS  . 

A.M.  Barrett do. 


P.E, 
Bap.. 


M.E... 
NonS  . 


Cong. 


H.C.  Crosby 

Rev.  A.  B.  Hunter 

Charles  S.  Meserve  .... 

C  C.  Somerville 

William  H.  Golar 

Rev.  J.  Romple 

J.A.Whitted 

F.T.  Waters 

Rboden HitcheU i  NonS  . 

C.S.  Brown Bap 

S.  T.Mitchell A.M.B. 

Isaac  N.  Rendall ^  Pres 


Martha  Schofield Non.S. 

Prea.  II 


Rev.  G.  M.  Elliott. 
.....do ,.. 
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Statistics  of  schools  for  ike  education 


Post-office. 


117  Caradon,S.C. 


118 
119 
120 

121 
122 
123 

12i 

125 


126 
127 
128 
129 
180 
131 
182 
183 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 

139 
14U 
141 
142 

143 
144 
145 
146 
147 

148 

149 


Charleston.  S.  C 

....do 

Cheater,  S.  C 


Columbia,  S.  C 

....do 

Frogmore,  S.  C 


Greenwood,  S.  C  . . . 
Orangebarg,  S.  C. .  • 


JonMboro,  Tenn ... 
Knoxville,  Tenn  — 

do 

Mary  ville.  Tenn 

Memphis,  Tenn 

do , 

Morristown,  Tenn . , 
Mnrfreesboro,  Tenn 
Nashville,  Tenn . . . . 

...  do 

do 

do 

Austin,  Tex 


Brenham,  Tex . 
Crockett,  Tex  . 
Galveston,  Tex. 
fieame,  Tex... 


Marshall,  Tex 

....do 

Prairie  View, Tex. 

Waco,  Tex 

Burkeville,Va.... 


Harapton.Va 

LawTenceville,Va  . 


150  Loniffield,Va  ... 

151  '  Manchester,  Va. 

152  ,  Norfolk,  Va 

153  Petersburg,  Va  . 


154 
155 

15G  ' 
157 
15h 
159  I 
160 


.do. 
.do. 


Richmond,  Va 

do 

Staunton,  Va 

Farm,  W.Va 

Harpers  Ferry,  W. 
Va. 


Name. 


President  or  principal. 


Browning  Industrial, Home  and 

School. 

Avery  Normal  Institnte 

Wallingford  Academy 

Brainnnl  Normal  and  Industrial 

Institute. 

Allen  University 

Benedict  College 

Penn     Normal    and    Industrial 

School. 

Brewer  Normal  School 

Claflin  University,  Agricultural 

College  and  Mechanical  Insti- 
tute. 

"Warner  Institnte 

.Austin  High  School 

Knox  ville  College 

Freedmen's  Normal  Institute. . . . . 

Hannibal  Medical  College 

LeMoyne  Normal  Institute 

Morristown  Normal  Academy  . . . 

Bradley  Academy 

Central  Tennessee  College 

FIsk  Univernity 

Meigs  Hiffh  School 

Roger  Wuliams  Unlversltv 

Tillotson  Collegiate  and  Normal 

Institnte. 

East  End  High  School 

Mary  Allan  Seminary 

Central  High  School 

Heamo  Academy  and  Industriai 

Institute. 

Bishop  College 

Wiley  University 

Pndrie  View  State  Normal  School 

Paul  Oninn  College 

Ingleaide  Seminary 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricul- 
tural Institute. 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial 
School. 

Cuny  College 

Public  High  School  (col.) 

Norfolk  Mission  College 

Bishop  Payne  Divinlfy  uid  In- 
dustriol  School. 

Peabod y  'school , 

Virginit.  formal  and  Collegiate 
Institute. 

Richmond  Theological  Seminary 

Hartshorn  Memorial  College 

The  Valley  Training  School 

WeMt  Virginia  Colored  Institute 

Storer  College 


Nellie  A.  Crouch 

Morrison  A.  Holmes . 

Rev.  T.  A.  Grove 

John  S.  Marques,  jr. . 


Joseph  W.  Morris . 
Rev.  C.  E.  Becker . . 
Miss  L.  M.  Towne . 


Rev.  J.  M.  Robinson  . 
L.M.Dunton 


Anna  R.  Miner 

J.  W.  Manning 

J.  8.  McCulloch 

L.  H.  Gamer 

Tarleton  C.  Cottrell. . 

Andrew  J.  Steele 

Jndson  S.Hill 

F.G.  Carney 

John  Braden 

E-M.Cravath 

R.S.  White 

A.  Owen 

Rev.  Wm.  M.  Brown . 


H.M.Tarver 

Rev.  John  B.  Smith. 

J.R.  Gibson 

M.H.Brayles 


N.  Nolvertoo 

I.B.Scott 

L.  C.Anderson 

H.T.Kealing 

Rev.  Graham  C.  Camp- 

belL 
H.B.Frissell 


Rev.  James  S.  Russell. 


R.E.  Kennedy 

J.H.Blackwell 

J.B.Work 

Rev.  E.  L.  Goodwin  . 


James  B.  Shields 

James  Hugo  Johnston . 


Charles  H.  Corey. 
Lyman  B.  Teflt . . 

D.  C.  Deans 

John  H.  Hill 

N.C.Brackett ... 


Religious  de- 
nonSnation. 


Meth. 


Prea... 
....do. 


A.M.E. 


U.Pree.... 
So.  Friends 


M.  E  . 
Cong 


Bap. 


Free. 


Bap  . 
M.E. 


A.  M.S. 
Pres 


Bap 


United  Pre*. 
P.E 


Bap 


do. 
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People.    An.  Reps.,  1868,  1869, 1870.    Wilmington,  Del. 

for  the  education  of  colored  people.    Reports  of  the  actuary  for  Oct.  1, 1876  to 

Juno  30,  1877;  Oct.  1,  1877  to  May  31,  1878;  Oct.  1, 1878  to  May  30, 1879; 
Oct.  1,  1879  to  June  30,  1880;  Oct.  1,  1880  to  June  30,  1881;  Oct.  1,  1881  to 
Juno  30,  1882;  Oct.  1, 1882  to  June  30, 1883;  Oct.  1, 1883  to  June  30, 1884; 
Oct.  1, 1884  to  June  30, 1885;  Oct.  1, 1885  to  May  31, 1886.  Wilmington,  Del. 
[Delaware  association  for  the  education  of  the  colored  people  was  formally 
abandoned  in  1887,  and  the  African  School  Society,  incorporated  in  the  year 
1824,  and  having  for  its  object  the  education  of  colored  children,  assumed 
the  work,  issuing  reports  as  follows:  Oct.  1,  1886  to  May  31, 1887;  Oct.  1, 
1887  to  April  30,  1888;  Oct.  1,  1888  to  May  31,  1889.    Wilmington,  Del.] 

Derelopment  of  schools  for  the  freedmen.     Barnard's  Am.  Jour.  Ed.,  19  :  193. 

Education  of  the  colored  race.  Am.  Museum,  6  :  383.  Am.  An.  Educ,  1831,  p.  84; 
1833,  pp.  284,  287,  498,  596;  1834,  pp.  386,  481,  530;  Am.  Ed.  Mo.,  12:  28,  217; 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Jour.  Ed.,  1 :  520;  Am.  Jour.  Ed.  St.  Louis,  9:  9;  Ed.  Jour. 
Va.,  10:  56;  HI.  Rep.  Pub.  Schs.,  1873-74,  p.43;  Independ.,  vol.  43, 1891,  p. 
478 ;  Ind.  Sch.  Jour.,  May,  1867,  p.  152 ;  Mass.  Teach.,  18 :  169 ;  Nation,  46 :  109, 
246;  New  Eng.  Jour.  Ed,  14:119,  183,232,266,^1,357;  New  York  Sch.  Jour., 
4:4;  Mo.  Sch.  Rep.,  1866,  p.  190;  Ohio  Sch.  Rep.,  1865,  p.  45;  1877,  p.  45; 
Penna.  Sch.  Jour.  8:  262;  R.  I.  Schoolmaster,  18:262;  Tenn.  Sch.  Rep.,  1869, 
pp.  90-94. 

Educational  status  of  negroes.    Lend  a  Hand,  6 :  149. 
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Extracts  from  letters  of  teachers  and  snperintendents  of  the  New  England  ednca- 

tional  commission  for  freedmen.    Boston,  1864.    8^. 
Fairchild,  E.  H.    Coeducation  of  the  races  and  sexes.    U.  S.  Bureaa  of  Ed. — Spec. 

Rep.  New  Orleans  Exposition,  1884-ao,  pp.  468-470. 
Finger,  S.  M.    Educational  and  religious  interests  of  the  colored  people  of  the  South* 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ed.— Circular  of  Information,  No.  2,  1886,  pp.  123-133. 
Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.    An.  Reps.  1868-1895. 

Cinn.,  Ohio. 
Freedmen,  Annual  reports  of  the  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Missions  for.    1871- 

1882.     [Committee  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Presbyterian  Board  of 

Missions  for  Freedmen.    An.  Reps.  1883.    Pittsburg.    8<^.] 
Frerdmem^s  Bureau: 

1.  BeparU, 

Annual  report  of  Adjutant-Generars  Branch  of  Freedmen  for  1873-1877. 

Annual  report  of  Superintendent  of  North  Carolina,  for  1864, 1867;  of  Louisiana, 
for  1865;  of  Alabama,  for  1867;  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia for  1867. 

Report  of  Commissioner  of  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned 
Lands,  for  1865-1871. 

Report  of  Schools  and  Finances  of  Freedmen,  Jan.,  1866  and  July,  1866. 

Report  of  the  General  Superintendent  of  Freedmen.  Department  of  the  Ten- 
nessee and  State  of  Arkansas,  for  1864-65. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  1867,  containing  a  8yiioi>8is  of  the  report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned 
Lands,  for  the  same  year. 

Semiannual  reports  on  schools  and  finances  of  Freedmen,  by  J.  W.  Alvord, 
inspector,  from  Jan.  1,  1866,  to  July  1, 1870.     (In  all  ten  reps.) 

2.  Circulars  and  Letters, 

Circulars,  circular  letters,  etc.,  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands,  during  the  year  1868. 

3.  General  Orders,  ' 

General  orders,  1862-1866.  (Asst.  Com.  for  So.  C,  Ga.,  and  Fla.) 

General  orders,  1863-1867.  (Bu.  of  Ref.,  Freedmen  and  Aban.  Lands.) 

General  orders,  1865-1868.  (Asst.  Com.  for  Ga.) 

General  orders,  1865-1868.  (Asst.  Com.  for  La.  and  Texas.) 

General  orders,  1866-1868.  (Asst.  Com.  for  D.  C.  and  Va.) 

4.  M\eoeilaneeus, 

A  manual  on  school-houses  and  cottages  for  the  people  of  the  South,  prepared 
by  C.  Thurston  Chase,  Supt.  of  Education,  Fla.    Washington,  1868.    8^. 

Index  to  acts  and  resolutions  of  Congress,  and  to  proclamations  and  executiye 
orders  of  the  President,  from  1861  to  1867,  relating  to  reftigees,  freedmen,  etc. 

Officers'  manual.     Bureau    of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and    Abandoned   Lands. 

Washington,  1866.    8°. 

«  •  «  «  »  •  • 

Barnard,  Henry.    History  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.    Barnard's  Am.  Jour. 

Ed.,  18: 125.     (1869.) 
Eaton,  John.    Report  of  freedmen's  schools  for  1864-65.    (Contained  in  report 

of  the  Gen'l  Supt.  of  Freedmen.    Department  of  the  Tennessee  and  State  of 

Arkansas.    1864-65.) 
FiTZUUGH,  Geo.    Freedmen's  Bureau  and  Camp  Lee.    De  Bow,  n.  s.,  2 :  346. 
Gannett,  W.  C,  and  Hale,  Edward  Everett.    Education  of  the  freedmen  at 

Port  Royal.    No.  Am.  Rev.,  101 : 1,  528. 
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Freedmen's  Bureau — ContiDned. 

General  condition  of  colored  Rchools  under  the  snpervision  of  the  Freedmen's 

Bureau,  1870.    U.  S.  Bu.  of  Ed.— An.  Rep.,  1870,  pp.  337-339. 
Hooper,  Wm.  R.    l^Yeedmen's  Bureaa.    Lippinc,  7:  609. 
McKiM,  J.  M.    Labor  and  e<lucation  at  Port  Royal.    Ind  Sch.  Jour.,  7:  323. 
Pierce,  Edward  L.    The  freedmen  at  Port  Royal.    Atlau.,  12:  291. 
Gannett,  Henry.    Statistics  of  the  negroes  in  the  United  States.    (Trustees  of  the 

John  F.  Slater  fund — occasional  papers.  No,  4.)    Baltimore,  1894.    8^.    pp. 

28.     [See  pp.  25-28— **  Illiteracy  and  education."] 
GiLMORE,  John  R.  [Edmund  Kirke].    How  shall  the  negro  be  educated  f    No.  Am. 

Rev.,  143 :  421. 
Goodwin,  M.  B.    History  of  schools  for  the  colored  population  in  the  District  of 

Columbia.     U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education — Special  Report  on  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  1869,  pp.  193-300. 
Goodwin,  Maud  Wilder.    Ed  ucation  of  our  colored  citizens.    Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  42 :  789. 
Greener,  R.  T.    Intellectual  position  of  the  negro.    Nat.  Quart.,  41'  164. 
Greenwood,  J.  M.    Colored  race  in  Missouri.    Educ,  8  :  366-374. 
Grimke,  Francis.    Colored  men  as  professors  in  colored  institutions.    A.  M.  E.  Ch. 

Rev.,  8:  142. 
Grogman,  .    Negro  education;    its  helps  and  hindrances.    Proceedings  and 

Addresses  of  Nat.  Ed.  Assoc,  1884,  p.  106. 
GuNBY,  A.  A.     Education  of  the  negro.  Am.  Jour.  Pol  ,  1 :  295. 
General  statement  of  the  race  problem.    Proc.  and  Ad<lress.  of  the  Nat.  Ed. 

Assoc,  1890,  p.  254. 
Hand,  Daniel.    A  sketch  of  the  life  of,  and  of  his  benefaction  to  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association  for  the  education  of  the  colored  people  in  the  Southern 

States  of  America.  New  York,  1889.  16^.  pp.31. 
Harris,  Wm.  T.  Education  of  the  negro  Atlan.,  69.  721. 
Higher  education  for  negroes.    An  address  made  to  the  students  of  Atlanta 

University,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Oct.  29,  1895. 
Hawkins,  Dexter  A.    Education  the  need  of  the  South.    A  paper  read  before  the 

Am.  Social  Science  Association,  Saratoga,  Sept.,  1877.    New  York,  1878.    8^. 

Pamph.    16  pp. 
Haygood,  Atticus  G.    The  case  of  the  negro,  as  to  education  in  the  Southern 

States.    Atlanta,  1885.    8^.    59  pp. 
Henderson,  H.  A.  M.    Colored  schools.    Ky.  Sch.  Rep.,  1871-72,  p.  45;  1874-75,  p. 

105;  1876,  p.  18;  1877,  p,  58;  1879,  p.  89. 
Hooper,  Wm.  R.    Shall  he  be  educated  f    A  reply  to  The  freedman  and  his  future. 

Lippinc,  4:  671. 
Howard,  Ouver  Otis.    Education  of  the  colored  race.    Baiiiard's  Am.  Joar.  Ed., 

16:  241. 
Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  origin  and  development  of.    Bamard^s  Am. 

Jour.  Ed.,  19:  245.  Statistics  of,  same,  29:  513, 533. 
Howe,  S.  H.    A  brief  Memoir  of  the  life  of  John  P.  Slater,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  1815- 

1884.    (Trustees  of  the  Jno.  F.  Slater  fund— occasional  papers.  No.  2. )    Balto., 

1894.    8o.    pp.16. 
Hubbard,  G.  W.    A  history  of  the  colored  schools  of  Nashville,  Tenn.    Nashville, 

Tenn.,  1874.    8^.    Pamph.,  34  pp. 
Humphreys,  Richard,  founder  of  institute  for  colored  youth.    Barnard's  Am.  Jour. 

Ed.,  19:  379.  ^ 

Industrial  Education: 

Johnston,  W.  P.    Industrial  education  of  the  negroes.    Educ,  5:  636. 
Rankin,  J.  E.      Industrial  education  for  the  African.     Independ.,  April  2, 1891, 

vol.  43,  p.  3.    Educ,  5 :  636. 
Talbot,  Henry.    Manual  training,  art,  and  the  negro.    An  experiment.     (Re- 
printed from  Pub.  Sch.  Jour.,  1894.    16°.    pp.  34.) 
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Industrial  Education — Continncd. 

Trade  sohools  for  negroes.    Amei.,  19 :  353. 

Twenty-two  years'  work  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricnltaral  Institute 

Records  of  negro  and  Indian  graduates  and  students,  with  historical  and 

personal  sketches,  etc.      Hampton,  1891.     8^.    pp.57. 
Jefferson,  Thomas.    Intellectual  capabilities  of  tho  negro.    Barnard's  Am.  Jour. 

Ed.,  19:  379. 
Jenifer  institute  for  colored  pupils,  Cambridge,  Md.    Barnard's  Am.  Jour.  Ed.,  19: 

356. 
John  F.  Slater  fund  for  the  education  of  freedmen. 

Documents  relating  to  the  origin  and  work  of  the  Slater  trustees,  1882  to  189i. 

(Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Slater  fund— occasional  papers,  No.  1.)    Baltimore, 

1894.    8^.    pp.32. 
A  brief  memoir  of  the  life  of  John  F.  Slater,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  1815-1884.     By 

S.  H.  Howe.    (Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Slater  fund — occasional  papers,  No.  2.) 

Baltimore,  1894.    8°.    pp.  32. 
Education  of  the  negroes  since  1860.    By  J.  L.  M.  Curry.    (Trustees  of  the  John 

F.  Slater  fund — occasional  paperc,  No.  3.)    Baltimore,  1894.    8^.    pp.  32. 
Statistics  of  tho  negroes  in  the  United  States.    By  Henry  Gannett.    (Trustees 

of  the  John  F.  Slater  fund — occasional  papers.  No.  4.)    Baltimore,  1894.    8^- 

pp.28. 
Difficulties,  complications,  and  limitations  connected  with  the  education  of  the 

negro.    By  J.  L.  M.  Curry.    (Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Slater  fund— occasional 

papers.  No.  5.)    Baltimore,  1895.    8°.    pp.  23. 
Occupations  of  the  negroes.    By  Henry  Gannett.    (Trustees  of  the  John  F. 

Slater  fund— occasional  papers.  No.  6.)    Baltimore,  1895.    8*^.    pp.16. 
Proceedings  of  trustees,  1883-1894.     Baltimore. 
Johnson,  Wm.  D.    Educational  work  of  the  African  M.  E.  Church.    A.  M.  £.  Ch. 

Rev.,  8:  391. 
Johnson,  Wm.  H.    Institute  for  colored  youth,  Philadelphia  (1857).    Pa.   Sch. 

Jour.,  6:  387. 
Johnston,  Wm.  Preston.    Industrial  education  of  the  negroes.    Educ,  5:  636. 
Jones,  Charles  Edgeworth.    Institutions  for  colored  people.    U.  S.  Bureau  of 

Education— Circ.  of  Information,  No.  4, 1888,  pp.  140-150. 
Keating,  J.  M.    Twenty  years  of  negro  education.    Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  28:  24. 
KiLHAM,  E.    Negro  schools.    Putnam,  15:  31,  206,  304. 

Lewis  school  for  colored  children,  Macon,  Ga.    Barnard's  Am.  Jour.  Ed.,  19 :  341. 
Lovett,  J.  a.  B.    Negro  education  by  the  State,  and  its  limitations.    So.  Ed.  Jour. 

(Ga.),  July,  1893,  p.  6. 
The  education  of  the  negro  in  the  South.    Proceedings  and  addresses  of  the 

Nat.  Ed.  Assoc,  1890,  p.  497. 
McCoy,  Benj.,  colored  teacher  in  Washington,  D.  C.    Barnard's  Am.  Jour.  Ed. 

19:212. 
Mann,  Maria  R.,  teacher  of  freedmon  in  Washington,  D.  C.    Barnard's  Am.  Jour. 

Ed.,  19:237,240. 
Massaquoy,  Momula  (Prince  of  the  Vey  Nation,  Africa).    In  Search  of  an  Education. 

Proceedings  and  addresses  of  the  Nat.  Educa.  Assoc.,  1891,  p.  239. 
Mathews,  Wdxiam.    The  negro  intellect.    No.  Am.  Rev.,  149 :  91. 
Mayo,  A.  D.    Mission  schools  for  the  freedmen  of  the  South.    New  Eng.  Jour.  Ed., 

16:51.  ^ 
Northern  and  Southern  women  in  the  education  of  the  negro  in  the  South. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education— Circ.  of  Information,  No.  1, 1892,  p.  71. 
The  third  estate  of  the  South.    An  address  delivered  before  the  Am.  See. 

Sci.  Assoc,  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  September  2,  1890.    Boston,  1890.    Pamph. 

pp.24. 
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Molionk  conference  on  tlie  negro  qaestion.  First  conference  held  at  Lake  Molionk, 
N.  Y.,  Juno  4-6, 1890.  Boston,  1890.  8^.  Pp.  144.  Second  conference  held 
at  Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y.,  Jnne  3-5, 1891.    Boston,  1890.    8^.    pp.  125. 

Morgan,  Thomas  J.    Schools  for  the  freedmen.    The  Watchman,  April  3, 1884,  p.  1. 

Negro  edncatioD,  limiting.    Independ.,  47:  1295. 

Negroes  and  schools.    Pnb.  Opin.,  3;  526. 

Negro  manual  training  experiment  in  Texas.    Independ.,  47:  1364. 

Negro  school  at  New  Haven.    Nile's  Reg.,  41 ;  74,  88. 

Negro  schools  in  Georgia  (note).    Independ.,  47:  552. 

Normal  School  for  colored  youth,  Lonisville,  Ky.    Barnard's  Am.  Jonm.  Ed.,  10:  348. 

Northrop,  B.  G.    Mixed  schools.    Maine  Jour.  Ed.,  September  1874,  p.  326. 

Orr,  Gustavus  J.  The  education  of  the  negro;  its  rise,  progress  and  present 
Status.  Being  an  Address  delivered  before  the  Nat.  Educ.  Assoc.,  Chautau- 
qua, N.  Y.    Atlanta,  1880.     Pamp.,  15  pp. 

Our  negro  schools.    Harper,  49 :  457.    Proceed.  Nat.  Ed.  Assoc,  1880. 

Owen,  A.  and  Scarborough,  W.  H.  Higher  education  of  the  colored  race— what 
has  been  done;  what  can  be  done.  Proceedings  and  addresses  of  the  Nat. 
Ed.  Assoc,  1889,  pp.  546-553. 

Education  of  the  Colored  Race.    Soh.  Jour.,  88:  55. 

Patterson,  J.  Stahl.    Increase  and  movement  of  the  colored  population.     Pop. 

Soi.  Mo.,  19:665,784. 
Peabody,  Andrew  P.    Coeducation  of  white  and  colored  races.     Unita.  Rev.,  8> 

593. 
Peaune,  Thomas  H.    The  freedmen :  condition  of  educational  institutions.    Meth. 

Quart.  Rev.,  59:  462. 
Penn,  I.  Garland.    Afro-American  press  and  its  editors,  pp.  565,  with  appendix. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  1891.    8^. 
Powell,  S.  W.    Should  higher  education  be  provided  for  the  negro?    Cent.,  49: 

956. 
Preston,  J.  T.  L.    Prosj^ect  before  the  colored  people  of  the  United  States.    Ed. 

Jour.  Va.,  9:293. 

Religious  education  of  the  negro.    New  Eng.  M.,  87 :  680. 

Price,  J.  C.    Education  and  the  race  problem.    Proceedings  and  addresses  of  the 

Nat  Educa.  Assoc,  1890,  p.  267. 
Prudence  Crandall  School  for  young  colored  women,  1803-1891.    Barnard's  Am. 

Jour.Eduo.,  19:  328. 
Rankin,  J.  E.    Ethical  culture  of  negroes.    Our  Day,  6:  93. 
Report  of  the  actuary  of  the  Delaware  Association  for  the  Education  of  the  Colored 

People  [1877-78],  Wilmington,  1878.    8^.    Pamph. 
Report  upon  the  educational  exhibit  of  colored  people  at  the  International  Exposi- 
tion, New  Orleans.    Proceedings  and  addresses  of  the  Nat.  Ed.  Assoc.,  1885, 

p.  531. 
RxjFFNER,  W.  H.    Coeducation  of  the  races  improper  as  well  as  impossible.    Va.  Sch. 

Rep.,  1873-74,  p.  146. 
Coeducation  of  the  white  and  colored  race.    Scrib.  M.,  8:  86. 

The  prox)er  educational  policy  for  the  colored  people.     [An  address.]    Ed. 

Jour.  Va.,  5 :  405. 
Sausbury,  Albert.    Some  conclusions  concerning  the  education  of  the  American 

negro.    Andov.  Rev.,  6:  256. 
Scarborough,  W.  H.,  and  Owen,  A.    Higher  education  of  the  colored  race.    What 

has  been  done ;  what  can  be  done.    Nat.  Educ.  Assoc,  1889,  pp.  546-553. 
Schools  for  colored  children,  Hartford,  Conn.    Barnard's  Am.  Jour.  Educ,  19 :  328. 
Schools  for  colored  children,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Barnard's  Am.  Jour.  Educ,  19.  874. 
Slatterly,  John  R.    How  shall  the  negro  be  educated f    Cath.  W.,  56?  28. 
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